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A POEM  FOB  TllANKSGrVIXG 


IT  is:  Thack^Viij^  morning, 
And,  rtear  and  far  avay. 

The  glad  ehmvh  beH*  axv  ungirrg 
To  hail  Thau ksgivin^  day. 

With  their  silvery  entrcaty 
' They  call  the  lioarr  ta  pr/ijnr, 
From  and  from  labor, 

From  merriment  or  core. 


When  to  l^exlngiovt  to  Concord 
A thrUiusg  ru&tttigh  \w*,. 

And  behind  e»eh  hedvre  and  Ircobole 
There  larked  m earnest  man  r 


A man  whose  life  wan  ready. 

Held  in  mLshrinkirfa  hand, 
To  he  offerer  up  for  tdberty, 
For  God,  mid  Native  Land 


And  In  one  undent  dwelling — 

Whoso  waj]s,  fime-suuned  jtmd  gray^ 
Iteunnnb«r  in  their  silence 
The  bullets  of  that  day. 


In  that  Umo-bonorod  dulling 
An  ancient  eouple  trait, 

Tn  hoar  their  children-*  voices 
Make  nmaic  at  the  gate 


fraWtM  <vvy>r/Uiitf  V*  4Vt  c*f  i>>nis<v*K.Jir  lieu  ^vac*  tSo2r  iy  ilurp^ar  wad.  tirOiiiern,  in  ilu>  Clsrk’s  t/fttee  tit-  tii» 
triftt  V%<urV  for  tit.?  ^outHtfr#  X)UlrUi  of  N<*\*  Turk, 
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“Are  ail  things  ready,  Mary?” 

The  old  man's  eyes  are  dim, 

And  the  tare  ho  pees  is  lovely 
With  girlhood's  flash  to  him. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  morning, 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

When  oTer  that  ancient  threshold, 

In  raiment  white  as  snow, 

With  cheeks  rose-red  with  blushes, 
And  eyes  as  violets  blue, 

And  face  so  fresh  and  innocent, 

And  heart  so  leal  and  true, 

A fragile  little  blossom, 

That  brightened  at  his  side, 

She  came  there  first  beside  him— 

He  brought  her  home  his  bride. 

“All  things  arc  ready,  Richard,” 

She  said,  and  then  she  thought 
Of  their  fifty  years  together, 

And  the  changes  they  had  brought. 

Shr  r ‘.meml»erod  how  her  babies 
Ha  l played  about  her  there. 

With  the  sunshine’s  shifting  splendor 
In  their  curling,  golden  hair — 


And  when  they  tired  of  playing, 

And  slept  upon  her  breast, 

What  prayers  she  said  above  them. 
While  she  lulled  them  to  their  rest 

Where  arc  those  children's  faces?— 

She  almost  thought  to  see 
Blue  eyes  and  golden  ringlets 
Still  glinting  at  her  knee. 

The  years  have  wrought  strange  marvels- 
The  children  are  no 


mure— 

No  more  their  frolic  footsteps 
Fly  through  the  open  door. 

Five  men,  toil-worn  and  weary, 
Five  women,  bowed  with  care — * 
Arc  these  the  merry  children. 

With  the  sunshine  in  their  hnir? 


She  tries  to  smile.  Thanksgiving 
Is  the  time  for  joyous  cheer — 

And  the  old  man  docs  not  see  her 
As  she  wipes  away  a tear. 

44  Had  you  thought  about  it,  Richard, 
How  the  children  have  grown  old; 
How  they've  left  iheir  youth  behind  them, 
Like  a story  that  is  told  ? 
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Wb*np  the  fouritkito  tocrvx, 

Whew  i h e y ffi n hsi o rta  be, 

Affc?  the  frnjt  of U$r  ;fe?pw»«e: 

Frrim  f be  of.  every  tree* 

la  the  cold  NWAritlto  auusbine; 

Jo  i ho  ruidbjo  day;. 

Sbna  and  ilau^hitjr^  Htt>od  io  silence. 

Gathered  ihmr  fVqtn.  to  a*Xr? 

’Neath  the  obi  himiHa?  /**>f 
But  they  liartsd  tatiuiii  tk»t 
For  the.  two  tUey  itoit  together-— 

TfiQBe  dead  toi^  vt&bn  &a  stoats. 

Silently  they  tossed  i-iich  'fthor, 

Nilrmiy  they  toktft  to  pray, 

■Lifting  up  their  hearts  to  heivon 
Uu  the  Meat  Tkmteginng  day; 

Years  are  abort  and  cares  Are  b^ry^r 
Soon  tirijy’U  lay  their  fcartieu  down  i 
He  who  help*  the  m*s  to  carry 
Stoll  be  fin it  tt»  wear  tbs  cm wtt, 

They  shall  k<^p  U#oir  best  Thankt?giynigF 
When  their  tired' hnd  - e6e&<*  main, 

Vrhere  the  are  waiting 

For  ih?;  children  coming  houio. 


4 4 Lasf  iitjie  i-4iw  '^ur  ALirrhn 
Her  hair  \vm  gray  'as  mine  i 

Will’s  etoUk ui  curls  ai;e  turning, 

And  Ralph  is  F^iry-nine. 

.k'lVfc  all  the  hotter,  Richard, 

We  ybukT  be  loa^  ajutrt.  ; vv/.\ '. ' :.. . 

la  the  laud  where  *ve  hr  a going 
X sometime*  think  my  heart 

14  Will  Toisui  the  children V vqices, 

And  be  lonely  till  they  come; 

Bat  we  shaVfc  JuivF  long  to  wait,  dear 
For  the  children  coming  home, r 

They  sat  a little  longer. 

Jn  a silence  like  a prayer. 

Watting  together,  hand  in  bond— ♦ 
GotT*  angel  found  them  ttore. 

In  the  bright  Thanksgiving  morning, 
Fifty  changeful  yea m ago. 

She  had  crossed  that  ancient  tbresfccibh 
In  tor  nufntmt  white  '■&& 

Now  hpy  husband  Igtl  her  onw^nh 
A*  in  youdi-time*  haml  in  hand 

Fill  itoy  crossed  another  t h;- o-4-^ld—- 
Entered  on  that  other  bind 
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bold  by  pillars  of  salt, 
Lftfc  wherever  if  has 
been  practicable  these 
hr. .vt*  beeu  removed 
and  beams  of  timber 
substituted.  The  Hist 
Stratum  consists  of  an 
amalgam  of  salt  and 
dark  - colored  day. — 
S J eper  down  come  al- 
Utfnate  strata  of  marl, 
:||fc  pebbles,  sand,  and 
•rk>  of  crystal  .-alt. 
The  inferior  or  preen 
■ X-  i is  nearest  to  the* 

surface;  the  crystal, 
xchilika.  lies  in 
• deeper  parts. 

\ From  the  snbordin- 

’ officer  sent  by  the 
u «pector  - General  to 
f : ompany  us  I leai  n- 

'•  ‘ i(  m:mJ  interesting 
; X^  rticulars  in  refer- 

< fice  10  ^ftnncr 

\ - m pWmnug  the  salt. 

[ X:  He  also  told  some 

, . X ; . v i using  legends  of 

\Sr X* ;U*i  prominent  places, 
' und  tarnished  me  with 

*<>me  statistics  which, 

. **  lrnc’  urc  certain iy 

w*  ndcrful.  For  in- 
sf:inco,  to  traverse  the 
various  jjassages  ami 
ch ambers  embraced 
within  the  four  dis- 
tinct stories  of  which 
the  mines  consist,  arid 
see  ever)'  object  of  in- 
terest, would  require 
three  weeks.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  w hole 
is  four  hundred  English  miles;  the  greatest  depth 
yet  reached  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous operations  under-ground,  exclusive  of  those 
above,  is  upward  of  a thousand.  The  amount  of 
salt  annually  dug  out  is  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  which,  at.  the  average  market  value, 
would  be  worth  ton  millions  of  gulden.  Im- 
mense as  this  yield  is  it  is  inconsiderable,  taking 
into  view  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the  mines. 
With  proper  machinery  and  a judicious  invest- 
ment of  labor  the  quantity  of  salt  that  might  be 
excavated  is  almost  beyond  conjecture. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  air  in  these 
vast  subterranean  passages  must  be  impure,  and 
consequently  deleterious  tx>  health.  Such,  how- 
ever, does  not  apj>cnr  to  be  the  case.  It  is  both 
dry  and  pure,  and,  so  far  as  1 could  judge  by 
breathing  it,  not  in  the  least  oppressive.  The 
miners  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  longevity. 
Several  of  them,  according  to  the  guide,  have 
worked  in  the  mines  for  forty  years  and  have 
never  been  sick  a day.  The  equanimity  of  the 
temperature  is  probably  conducive  to  health. 


P«8CElffl>IT«e  T!IE  fuiArr. 

broken  up,  and  wc,  a remnant  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, sinking  down  through  an  everlasting  ob- 
scurity among  its  fragments. 

In  a few  minutes  we  touched  bottom ; or 
rather,  by  something  like  instinct,  the  machine 
stopped  just  as  we  reached  the  base  of  the  shaft, 
and  allowed  us  to  glide  off  gently  on  the  firm 
earth.  We  were  now  at  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey,  having  descended  something  over  two 
hundred  feet.  The  ramifications  of  the  various 
tunnels  are  so  intricate  and  extensive  that  they 
may  be  said  to  resemble  more  the  streets  of  a 
large  city  than  a series  of  excavations  made  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  These  subterranean 
passages  arc  named  after  various  kings  and  em- 
perors, and  diverge  in  every  direction,  opening 
at  intervals  into  spacious  caroms  and  apart- 
ments, and  undermining  the  country  for  a dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  Some  of  them  pass  en- 
tirely under  the  town  of  Wieliczka.  In  general 
they  are  supported  by  massive  beams  of  wood, 
and  where  the  overhanging  masses  of  salt  re- 
quire a still  stronger  support  they  are  sustained 
by  immense  columns  of  the  original  stratum. 
In  former  times  almost  all  the  passages  were  tip- 
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Uitioo  of  these  poor  wmehcw — shut  oofc  frum  the  aggregate  of  toil  fry  which , the  commonest  &rtfdr/ 
.glorious  light  of  <la  v.  Immured  in  deep  dark 'pi  fk  of  human  font]  is  pwarcd  ! Tims,  its  %:k  sit  at 
hundreds  of  feet  uuder-grouml  j root  mg,  as  it  our  pleasant  breakfast  table-—  the  snu^blntj  s]\ 
were*  for  life,  iu  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Surely  ding  its  cheerful  glow  through  the  curtain*  upon 
the  salt  wir.fi  which  other  men  flavor  their  food  the  social  circle  ; the*  white  cloth,  the  clean 
is  gathered  with  infinite  toil  and  mingled  with  knives,  the  buttered- too&t  mwj  boiled  eggs,  an 
bitter  sweat!  invitingly  spread  before  u3-~wulM>dr.u  rharm- 

Yot,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  I was  inarmed  ing  miconseiousuess  of  lahrir  we.  flip  up  a little 
by  the  guide  that  these  workmen  arc  so  accria-  salt  find  sprinkle  it  nj»on  our  eggs  nnd  liuttCr! 
tom  ad  to  this  kind  U>m  they  prefix  its  u>  how  mptrily  wo  ch»u;  over  the  toping  id  th 

any  other.  By  the  rules  of  rho  Dire*  tory  they  times;  To  he  eiro  there  in  no  good  wv^u  •«< to 
arc  divided  iute -giro^i  #bip,  The  we  fifiniihl  nhife  Dub^lves  miwnhkv  heeiUS' 

working  gang  js  ?iot  ju-ttrtuied  to  jvrmiia  wtidev*  what  \vo  relish  *u  higbh  coal  labor:  hut  winii'd. 
ground  more  than-  -right  tuurrs if  is  then  rw  it  not  be  In* Duct ivo  to  dwell  n moment 
licyed.  The  vnnv.01  belief  that  some  of  them  a. pinch  Not  to  go  into  « imrory 

live  io  the  mines  is  not  sywcaiiicd  hy  the  fae&  of  thc^lvcr--minc9T.whufl).i»ttve;-i:t‘vc»i  to  gAr,,*^- 
In  former  timus  it  u quite  probable  snob  wpi  oar  tab l(.‘ ; the  Iron-minus,  which  have  furnished 
fhe  case.  At  present  the  nflmuri^ration  of  nf-  us  with  knives  and  forks  y oc  the  md-mines, 
fairs  is  mere  humane  flmn  it  was  at  an  early  w hich  fttlbnl  ns-  fuel  with  which  to  rook  our 
period  \n  the  history  of  the  . The ■ opera-  food  — what  »\  world  of  salt  WMy.mil  brine- 

tiyes  *iru  free  to  rjtjft  whenever  they  plovw%  ns  in  springs  and  crystal  rhvoms— wlmt  mi  wggrts 
anv  private  c^tubbshment.  Plenty  of  others  arc  gam.  of  human  toil,  commerce,  trad  euicrpr&fc 
always  ready  to  take  their  places,  The  piy  U rime  pinch  of  salt  suggest*  l Yet  go  mnirnan  ir 
good,  nvoropuicr  from  thirty  krunt?ei^  to  a (iorlfi  the  use  of  i\\\t  mineral  that,  like  the  air  we 
U flayv^  iy  U work  is  | breiitlic,  wc  *vaV  ^efn^'eljr : goiiectdn^.  of  if?  cxist- 

floiu:  hy  the  pkyv,  Kaeb  u; uti-  rvc^tVes  so  much  j eiK*e.  * Our  !ae^{.  oar  incur,  otir  vegetable* 
for*;  Mpi't-jirv*  rc*‘i)i.  Goud  workmen  can  make  | worth]  )>e  flat  nud  wo  pul  ft  table  wiihom  it : even 
iwv  f,r  thtv-o  )i*;  rid  red  florins  a v:\at%  The  salt  j to  health  it  i?  indUpen^iblp. 
b gotf.-n  t»?a  in  various  ibmbi,  noconling  to  the  | Such  reth;e.» iou<  wore. 'naturally  -suggested  by 
depth  of  the  f»tfrUuni.  it  is  'mixed  with  j evtityihing-dT^»lfid.m^r.the  grimy  w.rrkjy»cn.  the 

art  atrmtgam  of  ti.^rd  earth  it  is  cut  into  cylin* ; prodigious frtR^e*  the ' colossal'' he^ trn  of 

drjf.a!  blocks  find  coqyorted  m jflmt  form  u>  timber,  the  ulwny  v’cveojs  oovi  wonderful  la- 
Ru*:da,  d ho  bu.cr  qualities  are-  crushed  and  : bvri nth  of  'ptiKsupe?,  ih»r?h  and  even 
p:e  :,cd  iu  hirrcl  i /or  »j.x j^rtatiori  to  various  parts  1 where.)  Yet,  prudigiows  rt«  ring  eggrepate  pf 
of  Prussia  atifl  Austria,  | labor  i%  and  ^ov.t  m.  nrc  the  profluctv.  th*  salr- 

H >w  I* Mia  do  we  refleyt  upon  the  tremendous  J minc^  of  YVjoIu^ka  supply  but  nu  Inhuitesicuci 


afrrrnic  < ct  salt, 
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! and  volume  almost  tmpevn4tuf«d,  I)  %f  impt'ssv- 
j bio  ro  determine  (torn  whui  .{u;kY;u  1 1 *f;>  mm- 
jcnUc,  whether  fruifi  above  or  Xiolow [ *o  rich, 

I varied,  and  tehitmng  h tue  sa^eri*en«?um.  Our 
| guide,  in  a fine  mellow  voice,  snug*  us  a mining 
| scrag  to  test  the  and  l roust  f«ty  X never 

heard  iin^c  before.  Indeed  so  inspiring 
h I could  not  refrain  from  a snatch  of 
: Vff£  f^vorHe  melody, 

uOtJ,  OttiifcjraiA 


jwCra  th«  Ifffid  for  TiwT 
Aid  tvben  l uofird  it  repented  by  ft  thousand 
ivcrLous  spirits  of  the  air,  and  burkd  back  at 
jm  from  duch  crystallized  point  of  • the  eavenu 
■’•  -^o-tine  tiiar  I wus  sir  neb  perfectly 

'tb-Xhb  ^tb.^^o^isbtnoat.  - Lubfoche  never  rmule 
A)  rnordc  m In-  Im\  and  no.- other,  ringer  fairy . 

W-  worth);  x?f  it, . 

: hooii  after  leaving  t he  Chamber  of  Mechitbwux 

pitted  over-  ,o, Hfci'iea  of  nvuden  piot-ivft  vs  and 
'*ixt£li$ins;.  & distance  of  Uta  bait- 
'd freiy  through  a great  variety  of  aparimauTJ 
##4  ruggi&ff  pa%agegr  named  after  the  royal 
families  of  Pohmd  arid  Austria.  There,  were 
eo;rrts,  and  imperial  rooia*<  and  obdiVks : tluip- 
Minte,  and  martyrs f iotig  vows  of 
"mhos,  'eontnitiing.  Motues  of  U*e  old  Kings  of 
i laud— -ail  cut  out  v(  the  «>iid  aidw  The'  do- 
;_n  and  execution  of  some  of  these  were  ad- 
mirable!!, and  the  other.  wa*  gratifying  as  well 
from  the ^datir  skill  displayed.  as  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  matermi.  • 

Descending  to  k sowmd  stacn  by  means  of  a 


•fur  «vk  iub  xcnc*. 

fraction  of  tim  Immo  ra^e,  A tftotisa&d  men 
ore  daily  occupied  m digging  tt  oh*  *A the  earth  ; 
UiUiious  of 

XVhttaU  Truths  i*4tt  Mmm  whole  is 

but  f*  a pinch  ,»f ■salf.** 

Soraethbg  akin  rb  pity  fttole  over  tnev  as  X 
Earned  nwav  from  these  pobr  men.  ft  schsiuchI 
scarcely  ere<ljhJo  that  human  lanngs  c^itild  thus 
drearily  struggle  to  preserve  so  gloomy  art  exist  - 
<#&£:  Xmmnrod do  these  deep,  dark  dangwftiK 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  ndleved  only 
by  rttterv^Ua  W^irily  devoiwd  'i0-;te&,  lip#  lit- 
tle *hky  cm\d  fcm>w  o f / V/  y;  i,:;  • 

**•  Tlih  v/iotiunui,  the  rssMrilfag; 

Xliy  p<m#  of  gr-jve^  end  Uiu  ganiiiaro  of  tieitls  A 

Wherever  wc 


stopped  in  our  rambles  tixm 
poor  creatures  gatlieredL  around  ns  oml  beggud 
h tt  :dm8.  Afraid  to  trust  n>  my  uwnxHl»WUout 
! dirvctedtlie  CXjmiiiissioner  t^'gJvet&CK  whaf«* 
v.yeywt#  eastotumy.  lie  was  a kiud-heatted  old 
tuiin,  arid  dealt  the  kf^i^^oQtfn^A  ao.tlmi 
many  prayutw Avere  o(fcrx^4  up  to  the  patron 
snuim  of  fer  the  sufvaxiftA  of  xhy  semi. 

After  a long  and  irae resting  journoy  through 
v ariturn  A'ttbturriiueau  and  ca vor os  wb 

emerged  ivao  the  chamber  nf  MlrU  ia^  ic.  wijieb 
ia  Of  5'Ueh  MR-i  |)COjpo#ipQa  that  it  is  ilifticulv  for 
the  eye  to  \>ciictr:xU'  iu  TuvHmrious  gienmi.  A 
tnogriihfrtat  clmtjdefft?rf  <ut  oat  of  fhn  crystal 
haug»  fnmi  Um  ceiling,  fifri  ^rand  peeA- 
sintia  riua  tv  brilimhVXy  ligliXbd f $$$  tWfi •^t-rainH 
of  mfaiic  itvuH?erat<t;  through  the  Clio  mber . , $$- 
iliirvg  enn  equ^d ^ of  a full 

hand  ‘of  in^tru  txienf^  per  form!  i\g  \ rt  diiv 

vast  euvern.  The  sound*  an?  Hung  batjfe  from 
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rough  wooden  stairway 

from  the  dark  walls  of 
the  cavern. 

A gateway  was  thrown 
open  and  we  descend- 
ed some  steps  and  entered  the  boat,  It  was  a 
square  flat-bottomed  craft*  decorated  with  fancy 
colors,  containing  seats  on  each  side*  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  a large  party.  We  took 
our  places,  and  at  a signal  from  the  guide  the 
boat  moved  slowly  and  silently  over  the  dork 
depths,  which  seemed  almost  of  inky  blackness 
in  the  gloom. 

As  we  thus  floated  on  the  infernal  pool  the 
solitude  was  awful.  I could  not  but  shudder  at 
the  thought  that  we  were  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  dis- 
mal black  walls,  roughly  hewn  from  the  solid 
stratum  of  salt  and  marl ; the  tremendous  heights 
overhead*  and  the  apparent  great  depth  under- 
neath ; the  fitful  glare  of  the  torches,  the  rough 
grimy  faces  of  the  attendants,  and  their  wild 
costumes,  gave  a peculiarly  infernal  aspect  to 
the  scene.  It  was  weird  and  sombre  beyond 
conception. 

We  8 topped  a while  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
to  notice  the  strange  effect  of  the  plashing  of  the 
waters,  when  disturbed  by  a rocking  motion  of 
the  boat,  against  the  massive  walls  on  either  side. 
The  reverberation  was  fearfully  deep-rolling  and 
swelling,  from  point  to  point,  till  lost  iu  the 


SALT  OOLCM^S. 

labyrinth  of  shafts  and  crevices  far  in  the  distance. 
Around  and  above  us  were  innumerable  rugged 
points  jutting  out  from  the  solid  stratum,  and  arch- 
ways Teaching  across  deep  fissures,  and  beams  of 
timber  braced  against  overhanging  masses  of  rock. 
The  sombre  hue  of  the  toppling  canopy  and 
rugged  walls  was  relieved  only  by  the  points  of 
crystal  salt  upon  which  the  lights  glistened  ; 
mysterious  shadows  flitted  in  the  air;  and  pale, 
greenish  scintillations  shot  out  of  the  gloom.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a subterranean  universe  of  dark- 
ness, made  visible  by  torches  of  grease  and  stars 
of  salt,  with  an  infernal  sea  in  its  midst,  and 
inhabited  by  a very  doubtful  set  of  people,  half 
earthly  and  wholly  Satanic  in  their  appearance. 

Continuing  our  voyage,  after  some  minutes 
we  approached  a point  beyond  which  nil  was  an 
unfathomable  wilderness  of  jagged  walls  and 
yawning  caverns.  Suddenly  a blaze  of  blue  tire 
burst  from  the  gloom,  throwing  ft  ghastly  hue 
over  the  crystal  pinnacles,  then  faded  slowly 
away.  The  guides  now  covered  their  lights, 
and  we  were  left  in  utter  darkness.  Groans 
and  crie3  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  plashing 
sqnnds  echoed  from  the  shores  of  the  infernal 
lake.  As  these  ceased  a terrific  report  broke 
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nnd  earthly  sounds  ? or  were  they  the  44  distem- 
pered fantasy  of  a dream  ?T‘ 

At  a signal  from  our  guide  the  chorus  censed, 
nnd  shooting  fires  broke  out  from  the  toppling 
heights,  and  the  whole  grand  chamber,  in  all  its 
majesty,  was  illuminated  with  showers  of  color- 
ed stars.  The  inverted  arches  of  fire  in  the  wa- 
ter— the  reflected  images  of  rocks,  corridors,  and 
precipices — the  sudden  contrasts  of  light  and 
gloom — the  scintillations  of  the  crystal  salt- 
points — formed  n scene  of  miraculous  ami  inde- 
scribable grandeur.  Unable  to  control  my  enthu- 
siasm, I shouted,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  *4 Gluck- 
auf!  Gluck-auf!"  The  cry  was  caught  up  by 
the  guides  and  torch-bearers ; it  arose  and  was 
echoed  from  rock  to  rock  hr  the  chorus-singers, 
till,  like  the  lire  thunder,  it  leaped 

“the  rattling  crag*  among.*' 

Onr  guide  was  evidently  accustomed  to  these 
grand  sights.  There  was  a magisterial  indiffer- 


upon  the  stillness,  and  out  of  the  gloom  arose  a 
blaze  of  red  fire,  gradually  assuming  shape  till 
it  stood  before  us  hi  the  form  of  a mngnificcnt 
triumphal  arch,  bearing  upon  its  front  the  ilia- 
minuted  motto, 

<5lticfc*auf! 

signifying  “Good-luck  to  you!”  or,  literally, 
44 Luck  upon  it!” — the  famous  greeting  of  the 
miners.  Under  this  triumphal  arch  wo  passed 
slowly  into  an  immense  chamber,  of  such  vast 
proportions  and  rugged  outline  that  the  ere  fail- 
ed to  penetrate  its  profound  depths.  Then  from 
various  corridors,  high  among  the  conglomerate 
crags  descended  mysterious  voices,  crying,  one 
after  another,  “Gltick-mtf!  Ghlck-inf!  Gluek- 
atif!”  till  the  reverberation  united  them  all  in  a 
grand  chorus,  *o  deep,  so  rich,  varied,  nnd  pow- 
erful that  mortal  ears  could  encompa««  no  more. 
Was  it  real?  Could  these  be  human  voices 
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foland  ovEiuGROoNB  and  vmmi-Gmlv'm, 


©ncf3  about  him  that  wga  very  incasing,  X rath- 
er ttuspomfcd  he  *Fft£  in  Jt  tih  mine  of  tho 

infernal  *|nriut  of  the  place*  M0  jme^f  oxaetiy 
irlwri  iw & where  .ihayK dk* 
boliejU .arts.  That  he  fed  some  command  v vet 
them  Mts  Evident  fWnn  tfe  tact  that  ther.nndaK 
rap ' sr&bifi  «ut‘ki  and  fit^  Siwhed 
•oat  ofdfe  'dhrktw^  Vptqc^'w&e  heard  in 
the  dLuimee ’just  as  it, suited  kind  For  ajf  X 
know  he  was  the  Frinee  of  D$rkri&&;  himself 
Qnh led  by  the  torses,  we  ttf  Wi.eth  ronefejf 
the  end  of  the  lake,  w here' a numerous  totiuuo 
of  attendant*  awaited  mxr  landing.  The  ferry ^ 
jnen  ?<5thered  around  ^ and  fehmnd*v 

ed  compeusinon.  for  tfuriY  IhjMte.  ‘fliyj*  ytxv 
a ^Qt«rty^igk$&  .*er,  fe*nbly  dark 

fthd:  l^jth:brvv witii  u greedy 
lusCibr  vfldum  i pirifei  <iut  my  parse* 

Fortvmaiuh  X wu*  well  provided  wd! 1 Austrian 
paper ~~ the  tou*v  y*amuurife  ri^.di  eyer  u tnmf 
e^Ltrt^h  buf  that 

it  great  way.  «&  giitd^u  ddirisd  into  ton 

paper  w««s  knikii  ] ikif  deal  ^ 

yet  «wh  Mohe*  i*  mally  worth  only  foor  or  the 
I counted  it  otn  freely — twenty 
fcreuuers  Uf  «#.;!«  fam man.  Little  .did  I know 
vstlmt  X Wa a doing  I When  they  looked  at  th#dr 
fees  >fey  #?C  up  a ^cnand  howl  and  begged  for 
itiarti  fittiie&tfrg, rfti  their  rude  jargon,  that  :tfey; 
always  got  dottldij  $ke  amount*  I appealed  m 
the  Commissioner,  who  assured  rum  confiden  - 
tially, they  never  got  half ;•.&»  mudi.  At  this 
they  attached  him  wi$>  roj>rovvt4itw  rtn4  Violent, 
gcstieitlatiotts,  all  of  which 'he  took  eery  qnfelv ; 
tJnsn-  tJiey-  'rnsl'icd  to  m*?  ami  bmewod  • - tfeiV ; tej*-'  • 
peals  i.  then  to  the  Chi>*lV  who  tnKiptaiumia  pro- 
fyidtid  TO'urrjilitv ; arid  then  cinmunxi  amodg 
rl \ixv.^:U-x:r  then-  tage 
cn<:f&*4trg  fcabh  mo- 
uieuf.  X was  appre- 
hensive they  would 
drag  t*$  feck  into  the  : :£ 

(«•!,..»•!  i*.--*:,  r:.i:*y.  ; > ■ 


good  Arch-  ’ ' 

Wc  ftextyisited  the 
etribfov  in  ovhieii  die 
Horses  are  kept  lor 
hauling  the  salt  on 
the  $u  IdWaheah  rn if 
ways  /Many  of  rhe^e 
Uoi^,  H isrjituC  never 
«ee  day  Ifgltt  from  the. 
rime  they  enter  the 
mine*.  In  tire  counie 
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apecf.or-Generui  of  Worfcra&Gy.  and  the  primal  Wc wriest  die?cec/l6<i  by  & series  of  stairway* 
grandeur  of  the  Chamber,  h-WTi  uz  u U -mt  of  to  the  third  vtorv.  Thu-  ditfefs  hot  little  from 
the  solid  rock  pf;  cnakfoi  it*  farm  a &om  defctrib^k  exci^it  that  the  toper 

vivid  idea  of  fhe  ihftgmfcence  of  xhz  display  on  osra  gnus  the ^Jider  and  xuore  nig$sd  become  the; 
royal  3 V : * ramifications  of  the  mines.  At  cme  point  jn  our 

Atgtieh  lime*  the  bpkmdym  and  their  thm^  jodfuey  we  et?tcyt4  n apamnu*  ^hamW  sonio 
lies,  nauilieriiig  not  less  tfu*h  fifteen  hundred,  . $0  &r  KH)  feer.  high,  :Hj?Ve  the  guide  paused, 
ao?  hitik4  xo  a festirrth  given  by  His  3^e»tv  and  to  an  i fftpre^wf#;  1n??nipr  struck  his  stick 
the  Bmpemr  a token  of  h*H  Ttj&J$Uy:  VegafL  agathst  ihe  Soor  When  .rbg  ftrverheVaticm  &ul 
A band  of  fwb  hundred  mnfcimns  perform  in  a-' \heaseil  be  an npu need  the  ei'raiiu*t»8f.c- 

special  g^i)-M  V eot  uplift  for  rheir  Thu  that  vVe  now  stood  -directly  .under  the  Internal 

Eo.fftl  Visitor  onih^)^',hf  ,tlfO  appef.  ;©^;  ^Yftl  mein  **that  won- 

of  the  saloon  >»irrou?uJod  by  Ids’  tteftmu?.  The  derful  Inke*  over  which  We  sailed  in  u boot  not 
mAS$i.vB_  chandelier*  mtj-  lighted,  nod  this  wr.lls  .half*  an  hour */&$«, over  our  hradv;  ami  if  it 
are  decorated  wh,U  in  a {imerubte  'mtiispa  renei^  .should  break,  through  ir  woiib}  drown*- every  one 
ami  colored 'lights  TGaileri^  fcXteinKng  uil  of  m !n'  "u  Bather-  an  ■ tinpleasaiu  ■■  prckfe'T  I 
orormd  *»*<?  tilled  noth  spectators,  anil  ihc>  %\\e*'U  thought,  bur  could  not  min&lai*  tha  p&n  uv.o 
crowd  the  door*  The  music  strike  ap^  illimg  Cretmim,  nod  so  let  it  pass.  ' / /V  ^ 

the  wbole  rft^t  ?fmm?wfr  uith  a Hood  of  harmouy  It  appear*  that  the  waters  of  flu*  lake  found 
imitfsqnfenbdy  rich  nmi ^ powcrOtl  The  .tnirjvrdd  a Vent  at  one  tirae„  and  deluged 
mwrs  break  out  fheir  fa^orit^  cry  of  greets  of  the  mines*  The  hole  was  emtfoudJf  adopjisd* 
j»ng — all  mri  and  the  WATer  carried  out  througiv  tW 
off  In  a gi!iv<;i7it  diutrn  — and  Wtilt  « .'/ ii.au w 1"  Irt  1815  a ft broke. out  .owing  to  the  c-mdCHS-. 
The  sanyptry  of  motion*  the  sudden  Jumps, . na&uf  some  woiktuaUj  pud  v^vcral  hund^vd  lives 
the  fierce  etiergy  ami  iutc^se  individnajity  of  worn  lost.  The  suuikd  c^tenihxl  4ft  through 
every  Hgot^.eftn  . ofilr.be.  seen  iii  rhiv .Polish  tia-  the  mines,  and  tho^o  of  tlm-  p»iiii<>striekc.ti  op- 
tional dance.  It  is  tlia  my  impersonation  of  ] eEmtSve^  -wlw>  wchpo:  d,isL4ixt  fba  main  Abaft* 
SolftTouie  wildness.  The  effhet;  is  heightei»*id  i; comnruftiwitthy  v/itb  the' .surface-  of  tlu>  eufth 
in  the  present  in*tahea  by  Tim  colored  itglxM  vrad 1 wtnsiAtt fi&h&d  wlule  attetaptibg;  to  escape.  Orb- 
umuptuouai  liehoratious  -of  the  bulb  and  fhe  ho:i>  i -*hsi*'  f right  tied  at  wnloup  and  fftliiug 

day  costumes  of  the  tftmeers,  which  are  singn-r  into  deep  pita  v>wt  vl^hcd  to  a touts,  in  if»4i 
iarjy  pictunwpM-  j ond  tfu>  'H'iioJe  scene  is  won-  another  dcstrtttrivtij  fin  to*>k  pJnrc.  All  the 
derfhile  bHUiatA '.and  nhnrneter*stic;  It-  is  of  wood-work  wa*  .k-ixcA.  by 'the  devorifing  Haines, 
evittrse  greatly  by.  the  Imjtenai  -jipecta-  Men  and  horse*  yp$vg  ;oas^d  to  death,  nnd  in vtuy 

tor*  wi(o  illntfdHsk^d-^rrJtio.  of  the  workmen  died 

Mingled  whb  Ui6a&  festivities,  hoWuvnr,  is 
the  d«pressitig  Lenient  of  milituTy  despotism. 

Guards  arc  stadoned  at  evoty  jK-dnt;  fibres  aud.  T 

bayonets . flash  in  t ipS  glo wipg  , tights  ^ tliii  4^ 

tar  of  ^ivonis  resounds  fn>m  xhc  floors ; , and  "». 

erv  motion  of  die  (Jancers  is  v-^ieh^l  %rbb  u je»d-  A 

oui  rigthmcc-/ .;:■  None  kimT f ;*•• 
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of  their  injuries.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ful conflagrations  on  record.  It  lasted  an  en- 
tire year.  The  chambers  and  tunnels,  deprived 
of  their  support,  fell  together  in  many  places, 
causing  immense  destruction  to  the  works.  Even 
a considerable  portion  of  the  town  of  Wieliczka 
sank  into  the  earth,  and  was  engulfed  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin. 

I asked  the  old  Commissioner,  whose  portrait 
I give  for  the  benefit  of  future  travelers,  if  acci- 
dents of  any  kind  were  frequent  at  present.  His 
answer  was  that  very  few  accidents  had  occurred 
for  many  years  past.  It  was  almost  impossible 
that  a fire  could  now  take  place,  owing  to  the 
strict  police  regulations  and  the  facilities  for  ex- 
tinguishing flames  at  any  point.  Casualties  to 
the  workmen  by  the  caving  of  banks,  decay  of 
platforms,  or  falling  into  pits  were  also  of  very 
rare  occurrence. 

The  deepest  point  yet  reached  is  620  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea.  We  did  not  descend 
into  this  shaft ; but  our  guide,  in  order  to  con- 
vince us  of  its  great  depth,  caused  the  attend- 
ants to  throw  some  boards  into  it.  If  I were  to 


judge  by  the  sounds  I should  say  the  boards 
must  be  going  down  yet. 

The  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka  are  interesting 
not  only  in  themselves  but  in  a historical  point 
of  view.  They  have  been  worked  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years.  In  the  tenth  century  salt 
was  dug  out  of  them ; and  in  the  year  1240,  un- 
der the  government  of  Boleslaus,  they  became 
an  important  source  of  revenue.  For  several 
centuries  they  were  held  and  worked  by  the  Po- 
lish kings.  In  1815  they  were  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
since  that  period  have  contributed  largely  to  keep 
the  Poles  in  subjection. 

In  concluding  this  hurried  sketch  I am  un- 
willing to  take  leave  of  the  reader  without  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  make  it  more  perfect.  Want  of  time 
and  data  must  be  my  excuse.  Let  us,  however, 
with  a retrospective  glance  at  the  gloomy  depths 
out  of  which  we  have  just  emerged,  shake  hands 
before  we  part,  and  mutually  thank  Providence 
we  are  not  compelled  to  labor  for  a subsistence 
in  the  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka. 


A WITHERED  FLOWER. 


OH,  soft  and  sweet  this  summer  wind 
Sighs  through  the  leafy  arches, 
And  overhead  the  summer  clouds 
Troop  on  in  stately  marches; 

And  with  a cool  and  ceaseless  flow 
The  woodland  water  rushes, 

In  many  a swirling  eddy,  round 
The  dipping  alder  bushes. 

Beyond  them,  where  the  pool  is  still, 
The  lilies,  tall  and  slender, 

Lie  dreamily  among  the  leaves 
In  white  and  golden  splendor. 

Oh,  beautiful  the  place  is  yet, 

Though  many  a summer’s  glory 
Has  come  and  gone  since  here  I heard 
That  sweet,  delusive  story. 

No  change  on  tree,  or  cloud,  or  wave, 
Has  left  its  blighting  traces: 

The  very  violets  seem  to  smile 
From  out  the  very  places; 

And  loi  within  this  sheltered  nook, 
Here  stands  a fair  white  blossom — 
Half-sister  to  the  one  he  placed 
That  day  upon  my  bosom. 

I have  it  treasured  somewhere  still, 

Poor,  fragile  little  token! 

Fit  emblem  of  the  plighted  faith 
So  soon  despised  and  broken. 


And  though  my  heart  through  all  these  years 
Too  cold  has  grown  to  cover 
One  loving  memory  of  him 
I once  believed  my  lover, 

Yet  sometimes  from  those  withered  leaves 
The  subtle  sweetness  stealing, 

Stirs  up  to  passion  and  to  grief 
Long-hidden  deeps  of  feeling. 

The  old  rebellion  and  despair, 

The  old  heart-breaking  sorrow — 

The  desolation  that  could  find 
No  hope  in  any  morrow, 

All  break  in  bitter  waves  again 
Upon  my  soul  forsaken, 

And  leave  me  moaning,  J am  left , 

And  all  my  idols  taken! 

Ah,  well!  what  foolish  words  are  these, 

When  summer  suns  are  shining, 

And  bird  and  flower,  and  brook  and  breeze, 
All  sweetnesses  combining! 

When  One  above  knows  all  our  needs, 

And  makes  provision  duly, 

And  loves  with  more  than  human  love — 

So  tenderly,  so  truly! 

My  Father!  help  me  still  to  lean 
Upon  Thy  love  unshaken, 

And  so,  for  all  my  “withered  flowers,” 

I shall  not  be  forsaken! 
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ter  than  formerly  it  is  all  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  noble  woman.  When  she  gars 
me  her  hand  site  made  no  paltry  reservation  of 
her  estate.  She  put  that  wholly  in  my  charge, 
and  I am  proud  to  say  that  her  confidence  has 
not  been  misplaced.  The  possession  of  proj>er- 
ty  and  the  confidence  of  a true  woman  made  a 
new  man  of  me.  The  knowledge  which  I had 
acquired,  especially  of  articles  of  food,  came  in 
good  stead ; my  wife’s  property  enabled  me  to 
turn  that  knowledge  to  account.  I entered  upon 
the  business  of  manufacturing  prepared  meats, 
and  secured  a large  Government  contract  for  the 
supply  of  our  army.  That  it  has  been  a lucra* 
tive  one  is  true;  and  there  were  few  ladies  at 
Rockbranch,  where  we  passed  the  summer,  who 
made  a finer  display  thnu  my  wife.  Her  j*>si- 
tion  as  a fashionable  lady  was  a little  embar- 
rassing at  first,  but  thnt  soon  wore  off,  and  I do 
not  know  when  I have  been  more  gratified  than 
I was  in  reading  in  n New  York  paper  a notice 
of  u the  magnificent  dress  and  high-bred  man- 
ners of  Mrs.  David  Biggs.”  As  for  myself,  I am 
proud  to  say  that  my  credit  in  Wall  Street  is  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  man  ; and  no  one  can 
look  with  more  contempt  than  I do  upon  the 
former  David  Biggs,  who  used  to  wear  my  old 
boots  and  frequent  “O'Sullivan  Hall.” 

I am  happy  to  say  that  mv  young  friend  Sep- 


MY  name  is  Dwin  Biggs — the  Mr.  Biggs, 
in  fact,  of  whom  the  readers  of  this  Mag- 
azine have  before  heard,  and  not  altogether,  I 
must  acknowledge,  to  my  advantage.  When, 
a few  months  ago,  ray  young  friend  Septimus 
Witherspoon — now  my  nephew  by  marriage — 
published  his  account  of  our  excursion  along 
the  wharves  of  New  York  I was  naturally  mor- 
tified. He  now  owns  that  his  representation  of 
me  was  somewhat  overdrawn,  though  he  insists 
that  it  is  correct  in  the  main  features.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  written — some  mouths  before 
jt  appeared  in  print — I was  on  a visit  to  him  at 
his  home  in  Herkimer  County,  and  having  as- 
certained that  the  value  of  the  form  and  railroad 
stocks  held  by  his  resected  aunt,  Delwrah  Jane 
Witherspoon,  was  every  way  satisfactory,  I was 
paying  my  addresses  to  that  estimable  lady  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 


Septimus  was  op- 
posed to  the  match,  and  consequently  exagger- 
ated the  little  aberrations  which  he  observed  in 
my  conduct.  When  the  article  appeared  in 
print  that  lady  was  Mrs.  David  Biggs.  I ac- 
knowledge that  I was  at  first  attracted  to  her 
by  mercenary  considerations,  little  knowing  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  woman  herself.  If  I 
now  present  myself  in  a more  favorable  charac- 
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tiinus  is  thoroughly  rec- 
onciled to  our  connec- 
tion, and  does  me  the  fa- 
vor to  make  my  house  his 
home  when  he  happens 
to  he  in  New  York.  He 
is  a clever  youth,  though 
Mill  a little  “green,”  ami 
I make  it  an  object  to 
post  him  up  a little  on 
matters  and  things  in 
general,  when  occasion 
serves.  Such  an  occasion 
happened  not  lung  since, 
A few  evenings  ago  \vc 
were  sitting  in  mv  parlor 
quietly  sipping:  a cup  of 
excellent  coffee.  I ought 
to  have  mentioned  that, 
by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  B., 
I have  given  tip  the  use 
of  brandy  ami  other  stim- 
ulants of  that  class.  M v 
excellent  wife  makes  ad- 
mirable coffee,  after  a 
method  which  I taught 
her,  and  I find  it  much 
better  than  my  old  bev- 
We  were  sitting 


erages, 
over  our  coffee  when,  all 
at  once,  the  gas  went  out 
without  a moment  Vwaraing,  and  left  us  in  to- 
tal darkness. 

“What  a humbug  your  gas  is,  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  big  pots  that  you  called  gasholders 
which,  you  showed  me  when  we  took  that  walk 
along  the  wharves ! They  hold  your  gas  now, 
I should  think,  and  do  not  seem  iuclined  to  let 
you  have  the  benefit  of  it,**  exclaimed  Septimus. 
“I  would  sue  the  Gas  Company  for  damages.’* 

“ Do  you  know  auy  thing  about  gas  ?’*  I in- 
quired, 

“Certainly,**  he  replied.  “Gas,  according 
to  Worcester,  is  an  ‘ aeriform  fluid — a term  ap- 
plied to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs 
differing  from  atmospheric  air.*  Webster’s  defi- 
nition is  to  about  the  same  purpose : ‘ A perma- 
nently elastic  aeriform  fluid,  or  a substance  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  an  aeriform  fluid  by  its 
permanent  combination  with  caloric.”’ 

“That  is  very  well,”  I replied;  “but  do  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  particular  form  of  gas 
which  is  used  in  lighting  our  city ; how  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  how  distributed  through  our  streets 
and  houses?”  He  acknowledged  his  ignorance ; 
whereupon  I inquired  if  he  would  like  to  learn 
about  it.  He  expressed  an  ardent  desire  for  in- 
formation. I thereupon  promised  ou  the  follow- 
ing day  to  take  him  through  the  gas-works,  and 
to  explain  to  him  the  whole  process  of  the  manu- 
facture, adding  that  in  the  mean  while  I would 
give  him  a little  preliminary  information.  I went 
on  to  explain  to  him  that  the  original  gases  were 
those  contained  in  the  air  we  breathe — to  wit, 
oxygen,  uitrogcu,  and  hydrogen.  Farther,  that 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  a state  of  mechanical 
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mixture,  made  atmosphere,  which  also  contained 
aqueous  vapor,  and  carbonic  acid  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  near  large  cities  certain  amounts  of 
ammonia.  The  more  impure  air  is,  the  more 
the  oxygen  diminishes  and  sulphuretcd  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  increase.  All  this,  of  course, 
was  going  over  old  matter;  but  still  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  might  fairly  understand  what  I 
was  about  to  say  farther,  as  I perceived  he  was 
becoming  interested  in  the  matter. 

I wished  to  make  him  understand  the  import- 
ance of  that  unseeable,  smellable  article,  gener- 
ally denominated  “gas,**  which  we  daily  and 
hourly  consume  for  the  purposes  of  light,  and 
heat,  I therefore  dilated  upon  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  article,  and  of  light  generally. 
I asked  him  what  would  the  world  be  without 
light,  even  after  sunset  ? I spoke  of  the  discom- 
fort of  poking  about  in  darkness,  or  going  to  bed 
at.  G p.M. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  com- 
bustion, I went  on  to  say,  give  out  light  and 
heat.  All  substances  of  a fatty  or  oleaginous 
nature  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  when  exposed  to  a certain  heat,  resolve  into 
carbureted  and  bi-earbureted  hydrogen  or  ole- 
fiant gas,  which  is  inflammable,  giving  out  a fine 
white  light.  All  this,  I said,  was  the  simple  and 
entire  theory  of  gas.  What  improvements  time 
will  make,  based  upon  those  first  principles,  time 
will  show.  Pneumatic  chemistry  has  already 
shown  that  gas  can  be  made  from  water  by 
separating  the  hydrogen.  Some  practical  at- 
tempts have  been  made  within  the  last  two  years, 
but  without  arriving  as  yet  at  any  great  results. 
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It  was  proposed  by  this  method  to  produce  goa  | land,  on  Lake  Rrie,  record  of  the  trau^ 

at  a cost  of  4$  neats  per  HHHVtet— mtber  a-  5a  v- ! actions  of  the'-RoyaJ  Soets^'.for'  1#$?*  .t'Uis flow- 
ing* when  it  is  considered  that  we  have  to  pay  ‘ iug  and  burning  of  natural  go*  i*  jrtu*n*km€d  &s 
two  dollars  or  more  per  lliOO  loot*  occurring  at  Wigan*  in  Laneastoo.  I:  flu*  ioag 

It  was  very  plain  that  S<5pfimus .was  Interested,  ceased  to-be  a novelty*  being  u ease  of  tiootintti 
and  consequently  I was  d'otortitinw-l,-  wlulg  my  occurrence  iu  any  coal’  district 
hand  was  in,  to  give  him  u general  lessor*  on  the  • wells,.. 

subject  Under  this  resolnvl  thought  it  would  “■  But  rour  .gas,”  interrupted  ^pfronns,'  >*  I 
not  be  a had  idea  to  trace  the  history  of  guf  mean  that  which  left  us  in  darkness  a fw  ixiitt- 
from  the  ^athc^t  m^ovd,  Td  do  -llus  J didpdti  M&f  j natural  X bapflfim4  iho  other 
have  to  p\  ^rO^lfey  for  though  ^j^hyng!  xwfc  j -day- }t$? a :&h% of  stout  'fct 
turps  up  every  day  about  thoss  ffyrn  for-sfo btfv# , h>\V«  wetftf  yLov^iog  into  e row  of  ovens, 

of  oars*:  the  Xh* Uniw  'svnre  doing*  and  the? 

tiuns.  yf:t  so  fur  if.  Would  bo- fn^ty  h^rd  to  jny.vn  ; rxdd  they  were  making  gns.  I took  a sketch  of 
them  tiife  first  .._d^uovi8r^r^.^:,^t  • 'Tbed^tji^  ihfr  pi$eb*  sikd 

claim  to  have  usMefstw*!  the  propertied  of  in-  *' ..Veyy  .gootl/’  ! ivpitah  * * you  saw  Only .pne 
flammable  gj*a  for  t dtiek;  jabd  bs  hiive  priic*  port  &f  t|e  pfoco**  of  making-  gus ; a Yery*  com** 
tically  used  it-  The  l>  eewurire/*  i witLpoi  ia~  j.  flicked  ciper.awn  it  is  PX*,  ft*  you  will  find  lo- 
dor**  • hid-. that  they  have  Uad'iiaturnl  ga^  in  the  ; you  o>nr»c  to  see  it.  .Now  while 

no%hborlux.Ml  of  iTlrirw  m i pfvribly  in  other  ( fan'  fW’gttug  you  tip  h Rule  beforehand  about 
ports  of  die  kingdom.,  tor- many  yod^  i>  ccrton?-  ibo  hbmry  of  gi*  and  -gu*- making/  dou  t you  go 
ly:  n f&cC  This  .go*  • £!«? ho#*  i-c> ^yoiydid  when  I was  teUipg  you  $bmi 

andtUwrbjhn  that'  -jut  Use  first  rattght  rivet u Uf  t hr  history  of  Now  To.rk.  1 .don’t 

produce  the  w unfelo  by  «vt  The  fhnyrtfg  lifcu  j^oph'  to  go  to  ef*^>  when  l am  talking  to 
of  natural  £$$  i*  no  novelty,  tbo  drcutustHtnv;  th«jd/‘ 

otvurriug  in  many  places  jn  Ungiaud  raid  oil-  Neptino is  bullied,  Xm  thut  Ittrle  ppispdo  iff 
the  eonnnent  of  Euvtip#-:,  In  tlnV  country  the  ourfonne  r jouiuey  1ms  got  to  Ik»  n.  Maud  mg  joke 
mb'st  •rj>avkeijt/insr-aa<v,#»  ffle  tigliting  of  fh6  Wtweeu  ua.,  Mrs.  Biggs  Itioketl  a Ufth?  sour* 
t»Mvn  of  Ff-'damu.*  in  the*  of  Non  > »>rk*  and  { for  that  nx4sd)ent  woman  *«  someabat  timdef 
of  the  lighf-hoiwe  and  other  biufliing*  at  Port-  ; uj^n  the  wiVycct  of  my  f vwvs  way  of  bfu. 
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GAS  AtfD'  GAS-*! 


In  1 72(1,  i contm«e4v  r^femn^  0 * nusiruv 
muliun,  which  r happens!  to  halo  ifi  mr  pocket, 
Dr.  Hales  published  a work;  on  YegstaMfj  Static, 


its  iftmet*dda*cd  *:Ufc  the  wicki^V  kin  j^/  Ilp 
to  this  time  the  ignorance  of  the  jjiriputt'w*  of 
gas  ilid  not  He  alone  with  tlie  vulgar.  It  at- 
tended into  high  place*,  even  to  this  making 
of  semnfcitic  men  oppose  its  introdnrtum.  It  Is 
told  tliat.v  m rke  year  18 1 St/  when  the  first  %%r 
tempt  was  made  to  light  the  Rouses  of  Porlm- 
miMit,  the  noble  lord  a -and  gem  lames  cgithooi,- 
ers;  would  put  t Licit  bauds  ihitidlv.  on  the  pipe*- 
and  e-xpvsss  their  astomsfi  merit  llnu  tla-y  wen* 
irtst  hoi.  The  architect  of  the  building  also 
insisted  that  fire  mefe 
between  the  wood-work  md  the  snpp^ctf  fiery 

pipes. 

And  now,  to  .show  that  crur  own  JLxtiil  wm  not 
behind  m the  struggle  for  light,  1 went  on  to  sar 
how,  m Mtv  James  M Afurtrie  moved  in  the 
Philadelphia  city  councils  for  file  appointment 
of  a committee  to  impure  into  the  expediency 
of  lightin  g that  place  with  grib.  The  next  ^eur 
Ilfiltitnort^eomtneue^d  t(th  expi‘nnicnt*  sW being 
tho  fi?*f  city  t /i  the  ."United;  States  making  and 
Ih<*  Boston  fplJow^il  soik  m l&?2y 

atid  in  several  other  eitioa  tHd  the  -&sm£, 
including  $tew  York,  which  contmcncwl  by  in- 
eorpottttifig  the  ifet*  Vftrk  Oas  &mpany  <utlui 
capital  of  & 1 though  the  actual  lighting 

did  not  occur  until  18^1  In  lisu  Man- 
hattan Gas  Company  was  iffeorporatctl  wish  a 
capital  of  ^00,000,  whMi  has  stfiec  been  in- 
creased to-  £4,0<)0,Q00.  At  the  present  day  the 


in  which  be  gbon  the  ravu It .of k ome  ^s^rimeri ts 
in  producing  i»ml  ;gos>  that  fin  niuda 

380  ouhio  tnebes  of  gas  frdrit  of  coal. 

In  l7&bUio  Kov  JYdip  CHaytAri  ^ the 


to  tfe  Krjyaj  Society;  lit  1 7&)  there  is  entered 
npoTi  rhe  fecrirdgof  the  Society  his  *aeeaitnt  of 
tbc  fii^t- jrscovmv..  Ut  suys,  after  putting  soipg 
Coal  m Che  wturl:  At  first,  there  came  over 
only  phlegm,  afterward  a black  oil,  and  then 
iifewte)  a 'jfroW  > ikhleh  I could  nowise 

C'Onden'SC-  -;;  that  the  spirit  which  isu 

sued  out  raught  lire  at  the  flame  of  a candle, 
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customers.  Besides  these,  there  is  a company 
in  Harlem,  which  supplies  the  gas  for  the  part 
of  the  city  above  Seventy-ninth  Street. 

This  preliminary  information  having  been 
given,  I told  my  nephew  that  I was  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  a number  of  shares  in  the  Man- 
hattan, bought  with  a part  of  his  excellent  aunt’s 
money.  “ And  a most  capital  investment  too, 
my  dear/’  I added  to  my  wife,  41  if  this  Foolish 
movement  for  increasing  the  price  of  the  gas  on 
account  of  tHe  war-tax  does  not  lead  the  Legis- 
lature to  annul  our  privileges.  We  were  mak- 
ing money  enough  to  enable  us  to  submit  to  the 
tax  ourselves,  and  furnish  gas  at  the  old  price. 
Belter  left  well  enough  alone. 


snmer  varies  according  to  the  nearness  of  a city 
to  the  coal  districts,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
they  manufacture,  the  largest  makers,  of  course, 
affording  it  at  a more  reduced  rate  than  the  small 
towns.  Pittsburg  is  undoubtedly  the  lowest, 
charging  but  81  80  per  1000  feet,  while  Auburn 
and  Watertow  n,  New  York,  Belfast,  Maine,  and 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  are  the  dearest ; all 
these  places  charging  $7  Oft  per  1000  feet.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  give  the  consumer 
the  pare  thing  for  $2  50  per  1000  feet.  Phila- 
delphia charges  $2  Id;  Chicago,  83  50;  Troy, 
$3-  60 ; St.  Louis,  83  50,  and  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, $2  85.  The  city  of  London  charges  six 
shillings  (81  40)  per  1000  feet,  I read  these 
statistics  from  a memorandum  which  I had 
made  a year  or  two  before,  but  I thought  the 
figures  were  about  the  same  now. 

There  are,  I continued,  two  gas-houses  in  the 
city,  or  rather  two  companies,  one  of  which,  the 
Manhattan,  has  three  places  of  manufacture ; 
the  first  at  Sixty-fifth  Street,  North  River,  the 
second  at  Eighteenth  Street,  North  River,  and 
the  third  at  Fourteenth  Street,  East  River.  Thb 
company  has  for  its  district  all  the  city  from  the 
north  side  of  Grand  Street  to  the  south  side  of 
Seventy-ninth  Street.  Within  this  territory  they 
have  230  miles  of  cast-iron  main  laid,  employ 
1 500  men,  and  serve  30,000  customers.  The 
other  company — the  New  York— has  one  place 
of  manufacture  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty- second  streets,  their  district  !>eing  all 
the  city  south  of  Grand  Street.  They  have  130 
miles  of  cast-iron  main  laid,  and  serve  11,000 


But  we  shall  see 

what  we  shall  sec/’ 

As  I knew  personally  the  chief  engineer,  I 
was  sure  he  would  shown*  over  the  works;  and 
so  next  day  we  would  pay  them  a visit.  Thither 
we  proceeded  on  the  following  morning,  and 
found  my  friend  the  engineer  at  leisure  to  con- 
duct ns  over  the  works.  He  seemed  to  think 
we  had  done  him  a j>ersonal  favor  by  the  visit. 
He  is  sare  of  my  vote  for  his  continuance  in  the 
place. 

The  first  room  into  which  we  were  introduced 
was  the  draugh ting-room — the  spot  where  all  the 
plans,  elevations,  maps,  and  general  w'ork  of  an 
architectural  or  topographical  nature  is  executed. 
This  room,  though  entirely  essential  to  the  works, 
not  coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  gus,  did 
not  elicit  my  young  friend’s  admiration. 

Through  this  to  what  the  engineer  terms 
" The  Lalx>ratory” — an  apartment  of  about  twen- 
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paper,  oiled  all  hul  a sm ail  tifciUnr  *p<u  in  rhe 
eomre,  which  $%  left  plain.  Wh .m  ?>*i $. frame  tx 
midway  betw&m #os  4pd  iegtJ^  ife  ^pt4 


ing.  Shelves  with  numb^c&s  gWe-stoppered  , h easily  seen  on  the  ctajnlk*  side,.  iht  g#s.  bring 
vials  Hii  one  side  bf  ltv  and  welhpolmhed  and  ■ the  stronger  light.  ufon^  iiir 

painted  bits  of  §&s  mach'mery  Imm  isp  through  slide  nearer  the  eiihdte 

the  door.  From  thi*  room*  Ukc  front  pmrs,  until  ptfeij.  bQ\U$&ten?xty 

life  to  death,  we-  enter  Upon  the  4i  Photometer  j paper  will  look  alike,  tjtft  light- taring  eija^ired. 
Room*'— a ttanb-Ukg*  disrrml  apartment,.  dedi>  This  slide  Is  marked  into  certain  divisions  and 
oafod  t&  the  pn/p^s.of  te^tin^  the  strength,  of  euitd»ere4,  by  which  the  actual  strength  of  the 
gas  by  rsn.dle- power.  Tbo  walls  and  ceding  pw  'known,  as.  compared  with  the  candle, 
were,  %*  ft  Miksfan  genifenian  would  expren*  Fk  With  this  instrutnent  tfw  engineer  is  enabled  to. 
whitewashed  black,  that  cfer  being  produced  toll  to  & nicety  the  article,  be  h giving  the  pub- 
with  lampbknfe  and  tnirpcmthie  to  prevent  any  fer  nhd  togb-O  i t ttibno  at  a uniform  stitngth  of 
redectiipn 0? ilglii*  The  shutters  dosed  wUbout  Afreett c^jiefe  fbf  each  burner  when  consuming 
a seam  to  id tnib even  & twinkle,  ami  th »*r»>  >n  the-  #£  thp  rate  of  f*  cobb:  A*<h  per  hour.  It  is,  as 
blacken  of  dofku*$«  we  were.  Got  of  this  darV  Sepilmns  very  nicely  observed, tho  M Tasting 


Room,  "Where,  ttie  company  lias  cooked  tip 
A mew  potfnl  of  their'  favoriU4.  fluid,  Huy  help 
thmiw/lves  to  u spoonful  or  two  io  sec  huw  u 
vciti  HUir.  tlie 

dust  below  the  Photometer  iTtobift,  on  the 
ground-door,  is  anothtr  plfeasant  iatik*  play- 
house, where 'a  perfect  mrirhfoe  fot  the  iminti. 
faeture  of  gas  is  sen  tip,  on  a iftittiamie  $euk.  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  caul,  or  ^atnplcting  «tny 
experiments  fur  which  the  great  work*  would 
not  be  suitable.  It  is  m this  room  that'  ail  gft.v 
making  products  are  tried,  esp*cw$y-  s^tidr  Wul 
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as  may  be  offered  to  the 
company*  and  its  relative 
value  found  out. 

Once  more,  and  again, 
bo  ides  this  miniature 
gas-house  is  another  of  a 
like  style,  but  of  larger 
dimensions,  also  for  test- 
ing coal,  and  for  rougher 
and  larger  experimental 
purposes.  This  is  mere- 
ly the.  great  works  on  a 
reduced  scale,  the  ma- 
chinery being  identical, 
and  the  retort  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  for  or- 
dinary manufacturing. — 

This  small  gas-works  has 
a capacity  for  turning 
out  4500  feet  per  twen- 
ty - font  hours,  almost 
enough  in  itself  to  light 
up  a small  town. 

At  the  moment  that 
we  were  about  to  emerge 
from  the  infantine  into 
the  parent  works,  I saw 
a look  of  indecision  upon 
the  face  of  Septimus  and 
a halting  movement.  I 
saw  him  take  the  ann  of  the  chief  engineer,  and 
draw  him  gently  aside  as  he  whispered  a word 
or  two  in  his  ear.  I saw  the  engineer  raise  his 
eyes  with  a slightly-astonished  look,  and  I felt 
morally  certain  that  my  young  friend  had  been 
saying  something  ridiculous. 

‘‘Danger!  Why,  my  dear  Sir,”  gays  the 
engineer,  4,1  we  never  have  any  accidents  hap- 
pen here.  You  are  quite  as  safe  as  you  would 
be  in  your  own  house/1 

Septimus  looked  rather  foolish,  and  imme- 
diately said  to  the  engineer  that  the  danger  be 
apprehended  was  not  so  much  to  life  and  limb 
as  a desire  to  know  whether  the  inhalation  of 
gas  was  not  calculated  to  destroy  the  sanitory 
equilibrium.  A slight  smile  from  the  engineer, 
and  a search  through  some  documents  which  he 
drew  from  an  inside  pocket,  I think,  settled  that 
matter  to  my  companion's  satisfaction.  The 
elenchcr  was  the  “ Extract  of  a Report  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Philadelphia  May  29,  1 85 1 : " 

“ froii*  the  various  districts*  of  the  City  woo* 

read,  hot  they  presented  nothing  new  except  the  follovr- 
ing: 

‘■“  The  Gbj*  Manufacturing  Company  of  the  District  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  ha*  greatly  improved  the  health  of 
the  neigh Jx>rhood  In  which  it  is  located,  which  we*  the 
lowest  and  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  district  The  resi- 
dent* there  had  previously  been  uuimmlly  subject  to  dys- 
entery Bn,i  autumnal  fever*;  and  during  the  cholera 
of  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  gaa-work*, 
the  disease  wbu?  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  in  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  district.  During  the  Ion  epidemic  Dot  a 
eaae  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  nrighborhood,  and  dysen- 
tery and  autumnal  fever  have  entirely  tU*ipp«m:d.  * The 
Superintendent  farther  states  that  w»v*rra!  per*on«  Afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaint*  have  been  employed  at  the 
gas-wurka,  and  have  become  perfectly  well/  ” * 
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FILLING  A RETORT. 

There  was  of  course  nothing  to  be  said  now 
by  Septimus  about  entering  on  the  main  works, 
and  the  engineer  consequently  ushered  us  into 
the  Retort  House.  In  this  building  were  1000 
retorts,  the  company  using  itl  all  2900  retorts. 
This  retort  is  similar  to  one  half  a pipe,  cut 
lengthwise,  and  shut  up  at  one  end.  It  is 
made  of  clay,  the  experience  of  the  lost  few 
years  proving  this  article  superior  to  iron  in 
wear  os  well  as  in  other  minor  requisites.  These 
retorts  have  heretofore  been  manufactured  at 
Ghent  (in  Belgium)  and  in  England;  but  we 
are  now  getting  them  up  at  several  places  in  this 
country  in  a satisfactory  way*  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  the  Ohio  and  Jersey  City  make.  A 
properly  made  retort  will  last  two  years. 

After  the.  coal  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
become  dry  it  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  of 
American  and  English  for  Use.  These  retorts 
are  set  in  a frame-work  of  brick,  with  the  open 
end  outward,  pretty  much  like  the  mouth  of  an 
old-fashioned  oven.  The  fire,  which  is  lighted 
below,  burns  entirely  around  them  with  a fierce 
heat.  Into  these  retorts  the  coal  is  put  by  gangs 
of  stalwart  men,  who  play  about  in  the  fire  like 
salamanders,  seeming  really  to  enjoy  the  burn- 
ing. Three  men  are  assigned  to  each  bench  of 
retorts — a bench  consisting  of  fifteen — which 
bench  they  are  expected  to  manage  entirely,  but 
uot  to  sit  down  on.  The  charging,  or  filling, 
of  these  retorts  is  a piece  of  work  that  must  not 
only  be  done  skillfully,  but  it  must  be  executed 
with  great  rapidity,  that  no  more  gas  may  es- 
cape and  be  wasted  than  is  absolutely  necessary  . 
To  work  this  quickly  a shovel,  or  scoop,  is  made 
which  holds  110  pounds  of  coal;  two  of  these 
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scoops  stand  ready  filled, 
and  as  soon  as  the  retort 
is  cleared  from  the  coke 
it  contains  the  scoops  are 
run  in,  emptied,  and  the 
lid  again  dapped  on, 
and  fastened  so  tightly 
that  no  gas  can  find  its 
way  out.  These  charges 
remain  in  live  hours,  and 
the  rime  consumed  in 
changing  and  charging  a 
bench  of  retorts  is  fifteen 
minutes.  After  all  the 
gas  is  extracted  the  coke, 
which  remains  in  the 
form  of  carbon,  is  «n  ex- 
cellent fuel.  One  Ini  If 
the  quantity  produced  is 
used  in  the  works  for 
heating  the  retorts,  or 
other  fmrposcs ; the  oth- 
er half  is  sold.  The  in*  ;;  i 

crease  in  bulk,  in  the 
change  from  coal  to  coke, 
is  about  100  j>er  cent., 
but,  of  course,  with  a 
great  diminution  in 
weight. 

Septimus  was  delight- 
ed with  the  simplicity  of 
the  operation,  and  seemed  to  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that,  with  a stone  jar  and  a charcoal  fur- 
nace— such  as  he  felt  sure  I could  furnish  him 
from  the  household  stock — he  could  light  up  my 


dwelling  beautifully,  and  be  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  the  company.  I think  about  this  time 
that  the  engineer  took  him  down  a foot  or  two 
by  saying, 
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against  the  loads  of  ignorance  that  sought  to 
crush  it.  In  5823  forty  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, every  one  of  whom  testified  against  gas. 
Some  declared  that  it  had  affected  their  throats 
and  those  of  their  family;  others  that  it  had 
produced  disease  of  different  forms ; some  that 
it  had  spoiled  their  clothes  and  ruined  their  fur- 
niture ; and,  in  fact,  no  charge  that  could  be 
thought  of,  having  the  slightest  semblance  to 
possibility,  but  was  brought.  In  spite  of  all  this 
the  report  was  in  its  favor,  and  our  useful  friend 
forced  his  way  against  all  slander.  In  18H,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  illuminations  and  festivities 
for  the  declaration  of  peace,  a most  unfortunate 
affair  occurred  for  the  character  of  gas.  Mr. 
Clegg,  the  great  gas  engineer,  had  put  up  a 
magnificent  pagoda  in  Hvdc  Park  to  illuminate, 
when  Sir  William  Congreve,  of  rocket  celebrity, 
undertook  to  set  off  fire*: works  from  the  top,  just 
previous  to  the  illumination,  by  which  he  set  the 
pagoda  on  fire  and  destroyed  if.  The  accident, 
of  course,  was  laid  to  the  gas. 

44  It  has  been  the  same  in  this  country  even 
as  late  as  within  ten  years,  thongh  if  we  go  hack 
a quarter  of  a century  we  can  remember  many 
of  the  most  terrible  stories  that  ever  were  told 
to  it  scape-grace  child  put  forth  as  actual  facts  in 
the  battle  against  gas.  In  1333  Mr.  S.  V.  Mer- 
rick, of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  originators  and 
stoutest  advocates  of  the  new  light,  opened  a cor- 
respondence with  the  Mayors  of  the  different  cit- 
ies where  gas-works  were  in  operation,  and  with 
the  presidents  of  different  insurance  companies, 


4i  Now  wc  have  the  gas,  to  be  scire,  but  in  a 
very  crude,  bad  state,  and  Unfit  for  burning.  As 
it  is,  it  would  not  flow  through  the  pipes  ; and 
if  it  did,  would  bum  black  and  smoky,  keeping 
the  air  continually  full  of  flying  specks.  We 
ork  it  up  a little  yet — condense  it  and 


must  w< 

purify  it — wash  it,  and  make  it  generally  fit  to 
offer  an  intelligent  and  cleanly  public.  To  do 
this,  the  gas  is  led  away  by  pipes  to  the  Con- 
densers. The  object  is  to  rid  it  of  the  tar ; and 
to  do  this  we  must  pass  it  through  pipes  sur- 
rounded by  water.  Through  the  pipes  it  travels 
almost  an  endless  road,  up  one  pipe  and  down 
another,  until,  disgusted  with  its  tarry  condi- 
tion, it  gives  up  that  portion  of  its  impurity,  and 
dodges  out  of  the  condenser." 

I thought  by  this  time,  looking  at  my  young 
friend,  that  he  did  not  seem  m anxious  to  enter 
upon  experimental  gas-making;  his  ardor  cooled 
under  the  condenser.  The  engineer  resumed  : 

uNot  so  fast,  thongh  l we’re  not  done  with 
the  article  yet.  It  is  not  so  clean  that  it  may 
show  its  face ' unblushing! r to  the  public.  The 
more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  still  have 
their  prejudices  alive  about  their  good  friend 
4 Gas;*  and  For  that  reason  it  would  be  as  well 
to  make  him  as  presentable  as  possible.  It  has 
been  a hard  tight  to  give  him  position  in  the  face 
of  prejudice  and  error,  and  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  the  most  fearful  stories  of  gas 
have  ceased  to  be  retailed.  In  England  the  in- 
troduction was  attended  with  determined  oppo- 
sition, and  nothing  but  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  wonderful  effect  could  have  prevailed 
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as  pe.mniy  a» . h»# bw^ne  Mifx  isj&e#-  ;$&•  eontaet  with  a lifchfc  will 

way  ^sxpeHcrtccd  .in  ;*i|  usfe;  %t  the  iWirpogti.  hf  cittsk  ..an;  J'aud  accidents  him*  oc- 

* tawing  by  the  piihifeatkm  that  gas  wi*£  more  enrred  from  ihta  canse,  i\v  fatal  accidents  will 
fetVikhy,  rnote  econonnealv  mfer%  tfml  tii  every  always  oceiir  whgff?  Jgmijiipt  Or  CH^laHb  people 
way  frjgttof  than  oil,  He  certainly  iQiccc’j&td  ■&>  are,  Th.^Vh  bft  ® 4q3$t Whale y»r  that  the 
far  as-  ooinm^- -sensy.  can  succeed  against  pvcin*  m ,riim‘tn:e  vt  a*-eidcms  from  lamps  and  candles 
dice  and  iTif^av.Hk‘<ri.cu‘‘»mnee.  In  this  very  year  j ku:  exceeded  those  that:  have  amen  from  gc* 
the  city  £nS-UgbT>qg  movement  Irud  made  m |. light  must  certainly  lie  an  tin- 
stri/cg  it  head  that  the  ml  .men  began  to.  fed.  h j menat'- f^iut  gafo<rdl  over  those  that  con  hi  he  ear- 
iu  atdal  spot-  As  « m't  of  \conp*  j riwi  into  dangerous  places,  when  the  mere  q$e$- 

tvr  action— n Mr*,  Uo.mrmtcm  dfmr.  to  brush  j tion  of  accidents  frdai  fire  is  taken 
. grtkl  dealers  in  , er&tnwu  ■ y • -‘  ; S .. 

oil  at  .New  •Bedford  And  *n\m  places  to  the  east-  j To  go"  back  to  the  condenser—  the  merit  of 
ward'  duv  -ftg&tis'  taring  to  light  rarb.w  , wlindi  iaVcution  belongs,  as  I went  otf  to  explain 
dticst,  where,  Uni  aiivu.K  hocn  iunednccd,  ] to'  my.  nephew,  aided  now  and  The iv  by  a him 
with  oil, idlaisibg  at  the  Wo  of  80  omtspor  ghh  i tVoni  the  engineer.,  to  Dr.  Watson,  B Uhop  of 
Ion  when  the  market  price  ruled  a?  &l  02-k.  Jn  LlantlaiT,  who  wa*  the'fu^t  u> d»HCover  <4tubra(d:o 
spite  of  nil  tins  new  companies  were  organized  public  the ./.fiaftit.  tfmi  gju-v 
in  various  [Kirt*  of  the  United  States,  and  every  quality  after  pacing  through  water,  }U 
day  Added  to  tho  new  improN'ements  aud  to  the  the  world  ’.iber  hi*  * iliynfivery  : 

proiits.”  Chemical  &*uys,'Vpnhl idicd  in  1700,  Vfc 

Septimw*  here  broke  in  to  ask  About  explo-  follow  tho  ggs  atW  its  pufilhaition  (tvtu  iar. 
Biqns—a  'tvftc-.sfsoft  that  showed  in  a moment  a ' The  next  ttum  upvn  the  Wird  h- to  take  ffam 
lingering  memory  of  those  pun  days  when  we ! our  friend  the  elements  that  do  not  tend  to  hts 
were  cub  rtaim  d by  old  women  wdh  Picric*,  of  ■ btiprovomcut  qs  an  dutliimniabte  urtlcle. ./.  The. 
the  tetiiblc  ctructf  thrd  AV^uid  'Onsuc.  eiha4ld  i?f  - tiniw’  ^cpurAtlous  hccag^ufy  io  bo.  meifly 

g^hoiistr  t^ife  imv  Nnfh|vg'  l««:y^as  fbftdtdd  1 7s  a .dt'vOf'w  mmt  Atnuft/uiu «il  Wrticfc  ilttBtr  ^ 
in  such  cu^h  thy-vr*  thfj  entire  dcfitrdetum  of  iho  ! in  'cor«sidgrablrt  quantities,  diminishing  the 
cUf  by  iiu  rndUcrimttnifh  '-UU/Mtiug  of  pipe«  e>>  ii).uo>4nui^gi; w6t:  ahitl  *p jdn og  ibe-  pij>©t  tvpd 
ery*  whero.  Tb*? :<?ngiwceF,a«»*iu^  till  thut  Hfcht 

by  showing-  that  siirh  a thing  as  an  explosion  ml  geatly  into  a vet&a [ denowumb  d u “ We^lv- 
&>M  not  occur  unless  bv  an  Escape  .of  and  | er,fi  where  he  pas«es  . ttirongh  nhder 

an  equal  adhrixinre  with  oxygen.  \V hen  Hki*  •Wb.rw>ftter, . ;iad'  tuc»  -tbAiwA; “feim 
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through  the  vessel.  This  washer  is  a circular 
tank  constructed  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  water  upon  every  particle  of  gas.  The  am- 
monia having  an  affinity  for  water  becomes 
easily  separated,  and  flows  out  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  liquor. 

By  this  plan  from  eight  to  ten  gallons  of  this 
strong-smelling  fluid  are  extracted  from  the  gas 
produced  from  one  ton  of  coal,  which,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  tar  gathered  from  the  same  gas 
by  the  efforts  of  the  condenser,  goes  somewhat 
toward  the  expense  of  making  our  friend  clean 
and  presentable.  This  process  of  sejurating  the 
ammonia  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Croll,  an  En- 
glish gas  engineer  of  great  reputation.  The  tar 
is  used  for  various  mechanical  purposes  of  value, 
speb  m the  making  of  naphtha,  carbo-nnphtha, 
carboline  oil,  burning  fluid,  tar  oil,  and  asphalte  ; 
and  the  ammoniacal  liquor  goes  into  the  hands 
of  manufacturing  chemists,  who  extract  about 
fourteen  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
each  gallon  of  the  liquor.  Chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, or  sal-ammoniac,  which  formerly  was  only 
to  be  obtained  from  the  excrement  of  the  camel, 
is  now  made  from  this  same  liquid. 

The  gas  having  now  been  discharged  from  the 
washer,  much,  as  i think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Septimus,  who  was,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
fearful  lest  it  should  become  mixed  with  the  wa- 
ter, is  forced  to  And  its  way  to  the  “Purifier/' 
This  is  an  iron  box  or  tank  intended  to  remove 
the  sulphur  still  remainiug  in  the  gas,  and  inter- 
fering with  its  good  properties.  The  purifier 
contains  several  tiers  of  trays  or  sieves,  separa- 


ted from  each  other,  and  held  by  a projection  on 
the  inside  of  the  box  or  tank.  In  each  of  these 
trays  is  spread  powdered  lime  slightly  damped. 
The  gas  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  is  forced  upward  through  this  powdered 
lime,  which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  upon  the 
sulphur  and  turning  out  the  gas  as  pure  as  hu* 
man  ingenuity  has  so  far  been  enabled  to  make 
it;  while  the  refuse  lime,  when  no  longer  fit  for 
purifying,  is  sold  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 
The  component  parts  of  the  gas  now  are,  olefi- 
ant gas,  hydrocarbon  vapor,  hydrogen,  light  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a small 
portion  of  nitrogen. 

“And  now/’  says  Septimus,  “the  gas  is 
made,  let’s  go  home  and  get  something  to  eat.” 

I could  not  help  expressing  a slight  symptom 
of  disgust  at  my  young  friend.  How  could  I 
when  the  circumstances  of  our  visit  were  taken 
into  consideration  ? It  was  for  his  instruction 
that  I had  come,  and  now  he  allowed  li  some- 
thing to  cat”  a place  of  greater  importance 
than  mental  food.  I was  glad,  however,  to 
see  that  the  engineer  did  not  mirnl  it,  merely 
smiling  upon  the  derelict  Ilerkimerinn,  and 
saying : 

“ Yes,  the  gas  is  now  made,  but  there  is  yet 
the  lalior  of  keeping  it  and  of  distributing  it. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  as  necessary 
that  we  should  keep  n stock  on  hand  as  that  o 
shop-keeper  should  have  goods  to  sell.  Our 
sixteen  gasholders  ure  not  a bit  too  much  for 
our  stock  on  hand,  though  the  largest  are  95 
feet  in  diameter  by  GO  feet  in  height ; these  gas- 
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ten  or  twenty  lights,  I shall  hold  fast  to  my  be- 
lief in  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  However,  as 
I am  of  a statistical  turn  of  mind,  I intend  to 
make  a fair  trial  in  my  business  establishment. 
I shall  for  the  months  of  December  and  Janua- 
ry keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  burners  light- 
ed and  the  number  of  hours  in  which- each  is 
used.  If  the  meter  fails  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  quantity  of  gas  con- 
sumed, my  own  interest  as  a stockholder  in  the 
Manhattan  will  not  prevent  me  from  making 
the  result  known  through  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press. 


A MAN’S  LIFE. 

I THINK  it  is  a soft  warm  morning  in  the  early 
part  of  May  instead  of  this  stern  month  of 
December.  As  if  by  magic  the  snow  that  covers 
the  ground  vanishes.  The  grass  is  almost  long 
enough  for  the  garden  scythe — the  flower-beds 
are  laden  with  buds — the  tree-branches  rattle 
no  longer  frostily  in  the  wind,  they  rustle  and 
wave  and  float  on  the  balmy  air.  Those  are 
not  snow-birds  that  I see,  but  bright-winged 
creatures  whose  nests  are  among  the  rustling 
fields  of  corn,  in  fruit  and  forest  trees.  The 
earth  has  arrived  at  the  joy  of  the  transition — its 
discomforts,  its  uncertainties  are  over.  Lovely 
are  the  peach  and  apple  orchards  in  their  bloom, 
and  there  is  rejoicing  in  them  not  for  the  prom- 
ise that  shall  be  redeemed,  but  for  the  present 
glory. 

Two  young  girls  are  walking  in  a long,  shady 
lane  that  leads  into  the  pasture-lands  beyond  the 
streets;  to  the  level  pasture-lands,  not  to  any 
great  height  that  commands  a prospect  of  the 
country,  nor  to  any  depth  from  whence  stars 
may  be  seen  at  noon.  It  is  over  a level  coun- 
try that  they  go,  rich  and  fair  in  meadow-lands. 

Often  they  have  walked  together  through  such 
paths ; but  on  this  evening  it  is  for  the  last  time 
in  their  life.  Their  long  chats  are  being  brought 
to  a final  conclusion,  their  confidences  to  an 
end ; for  to-morrow  the  elder  of  the  girls  is  go- 
ing away,  and  when  she  returns  all  things  will 
be  changed  to  both  of  them — within  them  and 
without  them  will  be  changed.  For  between 
the  career  of  a fashionable  lady  and  a seam- 
stress there  is  an  earth-wide  dissimilarity  and 
distance. 

Under  almost  any  circumstances  she  who  will 
depart  on  the  morrow  would  present  a noticeable 
figure.  Already  she  has  lovers,  though  she  is 
but  a school-girl ; already  she  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  admiration,  for  she  is  pretty,  and  gay, 
adventurous,  untrammeled  in  speech  and  mood — 
she  does  not  stop  at  trifles.  She  sweeps  through 
her  books,  and  such  duties  as  it  pleases  her  to 
recognize,  with  a somewhat  pretentious  grace, 
even  as  through  the  quiet  path  where  she  and 
Helen  Kyle  are  walking : with  a pride  that  may 
not  be  quite  justifiable  she  goes,  and  all  forgive 
her  for  it — nay,  rather  estimate  her  according  to 
her  own  valuation. 

When  she  lingers  over  her  school-books  her 


long  curls  sweep  the  desk,  and  the  light  rests 
upon  and  lingers  among  them  as  if  it  admired 
them  and  loved  to  set  off  their  beauty.  She  has 
large  eyes,  blue,  bright,  and  proud — too  proud 
indeed  to  serve  their  mistress  well.  She  will 
never  behold  life  as  it  is  through  them.  Not  at 
least  as  it  is  to  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs.  The 
long  lashes  are  not  called  upon  to  veil  them,  the 
lids  are  drawn  up  straight.  She  looks  out  eager- 
ly upon  the  world — she  will  see  all  that  can  be 
seen  by  her. 

The  boys  at  the  academy  are  in  a flutter  on 
her  account;  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  society 
all  know  her  by  name  and  fortune.  Sabrina 
Spring  the  name  is,  and  as  for  the  fortune  it  is 
enough  to  stagger  a poor  body  only  to  think  of. 
Many  prophets  prophesy  proud  things  of  her 
coming  womanhood,  which  prophecies  will  verify 
themselves  as  surely  as  she  lives.  Of  all  her 
mates  Sabrina  is  best  known.  Her  beauty  and 
! position  have  conspired  to  her  conspicuity.  It 
can  hardly  follow',  therefore,  that  she  is  thinking 
much  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Who  is  she  that  walks  beside  her  ? For  her 
name,  it  is  Helen  Kyle ; for  her  person,  it  is  such 
as  makes  no  show  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
her  companion.  She  is  merely  quiet,  and  mod- 
est, and  pretty.  The  influence  of  Sabrina  has 
not  been  lost  upon  her.  It  induces  the  younger 
girl  to  make  the  most  of  herself,  and  that  is  not 
a great  deal — at  least  as  it  meets  the  eye.  She 
is  receptive,  not  original;  good,  not  showy. 
She  w'ears  her  hair  as  Sabrina  wears  hers,  but 
the  effect  is  not  the  same ; the  peacock  and  the 
oriole  may  bring  themselves  with  equal  care  up 
to  their  best  appearing,  but  there  will  still  be  a 
difference ; and  if  the  eye  can  not  perceive  it  by 
reason  of  blindness,  the  ear  will  detect  it,  and 
fill  the  soul  with  light  that  it  also  shall  discern 
and  make  the  needful  distinction.  Helen’s  dress 
is  plain  to  coarseness ; but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
put  on  and  worn  testifies  to  the  little  maiden’s 
niceness  and  purity  of  sense. 

Helen  is  the  daughter  of  Kyle  the  potter; 
Sabrina  was  bom  under  another  star,  but  they 
have  been  friends  these  five  years.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  I said,  the  friendship  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  do  not  hint  tins  to  each  other. 
They  anticipate  no  such  result.  When  Sabrina 
slips  the  circlet  of  gold  from  her  hand  upon 
Helen's  neither  of  them  think  that  the  token  is 
not  so  much  a pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as  a me- 
morial of  what  has  been. 

It  is  not  exclusively,  nor  chiefly,  perhaps  in 
reality  not  at  all,  because  of  a noble  disregard 
for  the  things  prized  as  above  all  price  at  home, 
that  Sabrina  chooses  to  while  away  these  last 
hours  of  her  last  day  with  Helen  Kyle.  Not  be- 
cause the  parade  and  vanity  and  worldliness  at 
home  weary,  shame,  disgust  her;  she  has,  in 
sufficient  measure,  the  spirit  by  no  means  rare 
among  young  people  of  every  station,  the  proud 
rashness  that  mistakes  “shows  for  things,”  and 
greatly  plumes  itself  on  the  mistaking.  In  some 
way,  not  the  best  way — in  some  degree,  not  the 
most  generous  and  certain — she  despises  her 
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daily  life,  and  feels  its  fetters,  and  sees  some- 
thing to  covet  in  the  peaceful  nature  of  Helen 
Kyle,  in  its  freedom  from  bondage  to  the  world ; 
but  she  does  not  understand  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a love  of  freedom  as  a willful  youth’s  dis- 
like to  government  that  prompts  her.  She  may 
envy  Helen  Kyle,  but  no  worse  thing  could  be- 
fall her,  nor  any  thing  more  opposed  to  the  de- 
sire of  her  heart,  than  occupancy  of  such  station 
as  Helen  holds.  It  is  not  Helen's  lot  as  she 
supposes,  but  Helen’s  acceptance  of  it,  that  she 
ignorantly  applauds  and  envies. 

She  has  a free  and  noble  bearing.  Occasion- 
ally, not  habitually,  therefore  not  with  reliable 
sincerity,  she  utters  sentiments  worthy  the  ex- 
pression of  a saint.  Even  Helen,  unlearned, 
unwise  as  she  is,  makes  an  application  of  those 
sentiments  sometimes  of  which  Sabrina  had  not 
so  much  as  imagined  them  capable.  She  is  a 
showy  girl — a girl  of  brilliant  promise,  so  they 
say — but  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damas- 
cus, are  quite  as  good  as  the  waters  of  Israel  for 
her  cleansing.  She  will  probably  not  go  down 
to  the  Jordan.  I would  not  wrong  nor  slander 
her,  nor  dwell  upon  her,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  mend  the  matter  any ; but  even  in  so  slight  a 
tale  as  this  she  comes  up  in  experiences  a formi- 
dable obstruction,  and  it  behooves  me  to  say 
that  she  is  committed,  and  has  herself  ratified 
the  disposition  by  recommitting  herself,  young 
though  she  is,  to  a life  of  miserable  falsity — if 
Christ  portrayed  the  true  life.  And  moved 
though  she  may  be  from  time  to  time  to  lofty 
impulses  and  heavenly  demonstrations,  she  is 
surrendered,  first  by  birth,  secondly  by  culture, 
thirdly  by  choice , to  a life  of  essential  falsehood, 
to  a being  of  untruth.  Untruth — though  she  be 
altogether  innocent  of  the  depraved  taste  that 
leads  men  and  women  on  in  gossiping  exaggera- 
tion of  speech  and  doing,  betraying  thereby  so 
low  a sense  of  honor,  so  thorough  a self-betrayal, 
such  gross  self-abandonment ; a being  of  untruth 
because  guilty  of  that  more  fatal,  because  eter- 
nal, surrender  of  soul,  which  involves  the  men- 
dacious external  demonstration  ; the  lying  unto 
God,  since  He  alone  can  thoroughly  discern  it, 
which  a clear  perception  of  the  enormity  will 
confess  is  best  avenged,  as  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  by  instant  smiting  unto  death. 

For  the  reasons  now  indicated,  though  neither 
of  the  young  girls  anticipate  the  result  of  this 
parting,  it  must  be  an  everlasting  one.  Before 
they  meet  again  they  will  have  grown  beyond 
each  other’s  reach.  It  is  a 44  parting  of  the 
ways,”  as  well  as  of  the  persons,  that  will  admit 
no  further  reunion.  But  their  words  are  now 
sincere,  their  promises  are  true ; and  when  Helen 
laments  the  loneliness  that  she  shall  feel,  Sa- 
brina echoes  the  lament,  and  their  separation  is 
a tearful  one. 

Under  the  branches  of  a willow-tree,  branch- 
ed which  spread  broadly  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  and  in  their  sweep  described  a magnifi- 
cent circle,  stood  the  house  of  Kyle  the  potter. 
It  was  the  oldest  house  in  the  town ; but  Kyle 


was  not  the  44  oldest  inhabitant,”  nor  was  this 
his  ancestral  domain.  The  oldest  house  1 — its 
sunken  moss-grown  roof  hinted  broadly  at  the 
fact ; so  did  the  great  willow  that  sprung  from 
the  switch  wherewith  the  pioneer  had  urged  on 
his  horse  in  his  travel  through  the  wilderness. 

In  a comparatively  deserted  portion  of  the 
town  the  House  And  the  Tree  stood,  faithful 
companions,  clinging  to  the  old  ground  long  aft- 
er the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  place  had  taken 
up  their  bed  and  board  in  other  quarters.  The 
hand  of  improvement,  not  always  the  most  gen- 
tle and  considerate,  had  spared  them,  though  not 
at  the  instigation  of  those  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  tree 
and  cot : the  descendants  of  the  pioneer,  among 
whom  was  the  father  of  Sabrina,  made  no  stipu- 
lation when  they  sold  the  place  that  it  should 
remain  inviolate.  The  memorials  stood,  there- 
fore, because  it  was  not  yet  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  tear  them  down. 

The  sons  of  the  pioneer  were  not  the  enter- 
prise, but  they  were  the  wealth  of  the  town. 
They  stood  in  the  place  their  father  had  made 
possible  to  them,  but  not  by  any  means  in  his 
place,  nor  even  in  his  path.  They  were  thor- 
oughly respectable  men — more  worthy  of  the 
world’s  esteem,  it  would  appear,  from  the  con- 
sideration in  which  they  were  held  than  their 
brave,  hard-working  sire;  but  they  were  de- 
generate sons,  riotous  spendthrifts,  irreproach- 
able though  they  appeared  in  their  style  of  in- 
tegrity. 

It  was  long  ago  that  they  disposed  of  the  lit- 
tle red  house  under  the  willow.  And  the  wil- 
low itself,  under  which  their  father  and  mother 
sat  resting  from  their  labors  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  while  their  children  played  around  them,  I 
think  they  would  not  have  cared  much  if  it  had 
been  cut  down  or  torn  up  by  the  roots.  They 
would  not  have  accused  themselves  of  robbing  or 
despoiling  either  the  past,  or  the  earth,  or  the 
air,  or  birds,  or  the  hearts  of  reverent  men. 

As  to  the  house,  it  had  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  now  the  potter  lived  there.  The  pot- 
ter had  one  son,  and  an  only  daughter,  Helen, 
whom  I have  named,  and  Emanuel,  who  of  the 
two  was  elder. 

It  was  of  course  an  obscure  family,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  extraordinary  family  every  way. 
Quite  removed  from  the  cares  which  attend  on 
little  or  large  fortunes,  for  fortune  they  had  none. 
Daily  bread  and  toil,  that  seemed  to  be  their 
portion.  More  sincere  contentment,  I believe, 
was  never  found  in  any  domestic  circle.  Pro- 
found contentment  you  might  not  call  it,  since 
it  was  not  drawn  from  a deep  knowledge  of  life, 
but  contentment  more  sincere  you  must  search 
far  to  find.  Kyle  the  potter  was  an  easy  man, 
and  an  easy  woman  was  his  wife ; but  neither 
was  the  discomfort  or  renovation  of  the  other. 
The  potter  went  out  every  morning  except  Sun- 
day to  his  labor;  year  in  and  year  out  he  had 
the  same  wages,  for  he  was  constant  as  the  sun, 
and  his  health  had  no  variations,  no  fluctua- 
tions, which  may  account  for  his  having  so  lit- 
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tic  serious  thought.  On  the  busiest  days  his 
son  or  daughter  carried  his  dinner  to  the  pot- 
tery that  he  might  lose  no  time,  and  he  worked 
from  morning  until  night,  and  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  In  the  evenings  the  family  was 
always  together.  On  pleasant  summer  nights 
under  the  willow-tree,  and  when  the  weather 
forbade  the  outdoor  gathering,  they  made  a hap- 
py circle  round  the  kitchen  fire.  Of  simple  so- 
cial enjoyments  they  had  no  lack.  I think  I see 
you  smiling,  but  this  is  all  true.  “A  man’s 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
that  he  possesseth.”  Oh,  that  the  world  would 
give  any  worthy  evidence  of  belief  in  Christ’s 
assurance ! 

They  were  all  children  together,  good-hu- 
mored and  happy.  The  potter  had  his  dreams, 
of  course — for  he  was  not  a total  animal,  not  a 
brute— but  the  dreams  were  ineffectual  as  they 
were  insubstantial ; they  admitted  not  of  coin- 
ing, neither  did  they  serve  him  to  the  uttermost 
as  inspirations.  But,  in  spite  of  his  dreams, 
there  was  no  hatred  or  malice  in  his  heart  It 
would  as  soon  have  occurred  to  him,  or  any  of 
his  house,  to  envy  the  birds  their  nests  in  the 
willow-tree,  as  the  rich  men  of  the  town  their 
palaces.  The  one  stage  and  manner  of  life  was 
as  inaccessible,  therefore,  according  to  the  law 
of  their  being,  as  undesirable  to  them  as  the 
other. 

Neither  the  potter  nor  his  wife  could  read. 
Thereby  they  were  to  some  extent  losers ; but 
to  be  deprived  of  books  is  not  to  be  deprived  of 
life.  They  were  thus  left  free  of  potent  aids,  it 
is  true ; but  even  in  their  obscurity  and  ignorance 
they  had  the  spirit  that  sweetens,  dignifies,  and 
purifies  existence. 

If  they  knew  not  the  names  and  progress  of 
the  constellations,  and  could  not  open  their  lips 
on  the  subject  of  the  u plurality  of  worlds,”  and 
only  thought  about  them,  when  at  all  they 
thought  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  inspired 
words  that  these  lights  were  given  to  enlighten 
the  earth ; if  they  never  could  abstract  them  from 
the  azure  wall  they  seemed  to  gem,  and  send 
them  rolling  through  space,  world  upon  world, 
until  they  shrunk  aghast  before  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  their  own  vision,  they  missed 
the  unrest  and  the  bafflement  and  disappoint- 
ment which  such  royal  speculators  feel.  If 
they  were  in  no  way  prepared  to  reason  about 
life,  and  did  not  understand  it,  and  were  not 
crushed  by  a sense  of  its  responsibilities  and 
limitations  to  a childlike  humility  and  faith, 
still  they  had  a sweet  and  satisfying  perception 
of  its  unanalyzed  beauty  and  comforts.  They 
had  in  their  own  way  the  humility  and  faith ; 
their  daily  lives  confessed  it,  though  they  never 
knew  to  tell  it.  They  had  no  room,  no  com- 
pany, no  learning,  money,  leisure;  they  had 
nothing  but  the  spirit  to  enjoy  all  things  that 
were  in  their  possession,  and  the  instinct  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  what  they  had.  The 
faith  of  childhood,  much  of  its  purity,  all  its 
freedom  from  emulation,  evil  ambition,  lust  of 
aggrandizement,  and  of * ‘ other  things.” 


• Emanuel  and  Helen  Kyle  passed  serenely 
through  their  infancy ; aimlessly,  it  would  almost 
seem,  as  the  green  leaf  that  floats  up  and  down 
the  lake  on  whose  bosom  it  has  fallen.  One 
wondered  to  see  them,  and  even  grieved  to  see 
them.  So  idle  their  infancy  was,  such  meagre 
provision  did  it  seem  prepared  to  make  in  their 
spirits  for  reception  of  the  future  that  would 
surely  come.  It  could  be  but  a hard  and  grind- 
ing future.  If  they  awakened,  or  if  they  slept 
through  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  in 
either  case  their  lot  seemed  a hard,  a deplora- 
ble one.  You  felt  almost  justified  in  wishing 
them  swiftly  out  of  the  world,  or,  in  the  as  idle 
wish,  that  they  had  never  entered  it. 

But  here  they  were  on  this  earth,  and  what 
was  to  become  of  them  ? 

Somehow  it  had  happened  in  the  course  of 
time  that  Kyle’s  children,  Emanuel  and  Helen, 
were  sent  to  school.  With  Emanuel,  more  full 
of  spirit  and  activity  than  his  sister,  the  effect 
of  this  movement  was  correspondingly  sudden 
and  apparent.  From  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance within  the  school-room  doors  and  sub- 
jection to  school  discipline,  it  was  as  if  he  were 
caught  bodily  in  the  resistless  arms  of  a machine, 
which  held  him  with  an  ever-tightening  grasp 
till  the  garment  of  his  childhood’s  mortality  was 
torn  away. 

He  was  of  the  age,  and  pre-eminently  of  the 
temperament,  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  exciting 
influences.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  have  in- 
herited his  spirit  from  his  unknown  ancestors,  if 
an  inheritance  it  was:  so  marked  and  decided 
was  it  in  its  bearings,  so  essentially  different 
from  that  of  his  parents,  so  unlike  that  of  Helen 
in  its  manifestations,  from  the  moment  when 
circumstances  drew  from  him  the  first  direct  un- 
biased expression  of  himself. 

What  the  fair  young  princess  is  to  the  eyes 
of  the  boy-courtier,  was  Sabrina  Spring  to  the 
eyes  of  Emanuel  Kyle.  If  he  should  live  a thou- 
sand years,  and  behold  the  most  peerless  beau- 
ties of  artistic  or  natural  creation,  never  would 
so  radiant  a vision  burst  upon  his  sight,  or  lin- 
ger in  his  contemplation,  as  that  which  found 
its  way  into  the  school-room  and  his  heart  on 
his  first  day  at  the  Academy. 

The  friendly  relations  between  Sabrina  and 
his  sister  were  formed  a short  time  after  the 
potter’s  children  entered  the  school,  and  were 
brought  about  by  the  love  of  domination  in  the 
former,  which  found  expression  of  itaelf  every 
hour  of  her  life : in  Helen’s  case  it  was  exhibit- 
ed in  her  favor,  by  defending  the  timid  young 
stranger  from  the  foraging  attacks  of  older,  and 
stronger,  and  bolder  scholars,  to  whom  the  child 
seemed  a proper  subject  of  tyranny.  In  this 
friendship  Emanuel  had  no  acknowledged  part. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  in  its  in- 
evitable results.  When  day  after  day  he  came 
within  sound  of  her  voice,  within  sight  of  her 
beauty,  and  listened  to  the  report  which  Helen, 
captivated  by  her  companion  and  defender, 
brought  of  the  conversations  they  had  together, 
of  the  home  in  which  Sabrina  lived,  of  the  gar- 
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den,  and  the  young  girls  authority  within  the 
house  and  without  it — where  more  and  more 
Emanuel  became  abstracted  and  confounded 
and  perplexed  as  he  questioned  and  continued 
to  question-— or  as  he  wistfully  gazed,  at  tiroes 
when  none  could  see  him,  through  the  gateway 
of  the  handsome  house,  or  watched  the  proud 
and  graceful  figure  of  Sabrina  in  her  comings 
and  her  goings,  and  contrasted  the  predestined 
lady  with  Helen,  her  station,  prospects,  fortune, 
with  his  sister’s— all  these  points,  these  motions, 
curiosities,  conclusions,  were  significant  of  some- 
thing. 

No  one  that  had  to  do  with  him  could  tell 
what.  He  was  not  what  he  had  been — that, 
they  could  perceive ; but  they  could  not  inter- 
pret the  change  by  its  indications.  They  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  his  impatience,  discontent, 
unrest.  They  could  not  comprehend  that  some- 
thing like  envy,  something  like  love,  something 
like  the  frenzy  of  an  unascertained  ambition, 
had  arisen  in  his  soul  from  a long  contempla- 
tion of  beauty,  and  riches,  and  worldly  dis- 
play. 

That  Helen  shared  not,  and  could  not  share, 
in  such  feelings  as  grew  in  fatal  haste,  as  evil 
plants  do  always,  in  his  heart,  Emanuel  knew 
instinctively,  and  he  shrunk  from  exposing  them 
to  her;  and  he  kept  them  in  his  heart — that 
was  the  mischief  of  it  that  he  kept  them  there . 
He  sat  in  his  corner  in  the  gallery  at  church 
and  watched  the  people  as  they  came  in.  He 
saw  Sabrina  when  she  entered  with  the  others, 
and  she  seemed  to  his  eyes,  she  alone,  to  make 
the  place  glorious.  He  went  there  to  worship, 
as  other  people  do,  but  to  worship  earth,  not 
heaven.  He  watched  her  in  the  street;  ho 
was  observant  of  her  bearing,  the  greetings  she 
received.  When  Helen  would  repeat  to  him 
some  words  Sabrina  had  spoken,  some  argu- 
ment that  passed  between  them,  his  heart  ever 
inclined  him  to  side  against  his  sister ; it  never 
occurred  to  him  as  a possible  thing  that  she 
might  be  the  wiser  of  the  two.  When  now 
Sabrina  was  gone,  and  he  had  not  her  to  watch 
and  consider,  deprived  of  the  joy  he  had  found 
iu  that  occupation,  he  fell  into  a mysterious 
mood  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his 
friends.  Out  of  this  mood  there  came  at  length 
a purpose  full-armed  and  resolute.  There  was 
a battle  to  be  fought,  and  something  to  be  won. 
Fortune  to  be  acquired,  knowledge,  station, 
equality ! 

So  he  went  to  his  father  one  day,  and  he  signi- 
fied to  Kyle  his  wish  to  work  with  him  in  the 
factory. 

“But  the  school?”  said  Kyle,  who  had  been 
better  pleased  than  he  knew  with  his  son’s  devo- 
tion to  his  books. 

“ I can  study  them  at  home  in  the  evenings,” 
answered  Emanuel;  “it  is  quite  time  that  I 
should  help  you  and  mother.” 

This  saying  oveijoyed  the  heart  of  Kyle  the 
potter,  and  he  blessed  his  dutiful  son,  and  the 
mother  did  the  same,  and  so  Emanuel  left 
school. 


In  the  pottery  Emanuel  worked.  He  was  a 
stout,  strong  fellow,  and  as  his  years  increased 
he  was  being  finely  developed  in  physical  beauty. 
He  was  a young  Hercules  contrasted  with  the 
puny  young  men  who  flourished  their  delicate 
walking  switches  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  He 
considered  himself  equal  to  any  exertion : so  he 
worked  by  day  in  a way  that  was  exhaustive  to 
himself  but  praiseworthy  in  his  master’s  eyes, 
and  he  made  nothing  of  robbing  himself  of  three 
or  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  at  night  for  pur- 
poses of  study;  for  he  was  developing  into  a 
studious,  ambitious  man. 

So  month  after  month,  full  of  excitements 
and  joys  to  others  of  his  fellows,  but  of  mighty 
spiritual  conflicts  with  him,  went  on  until  the 
year  had  ended,  and  Sabrina  Spring  had  re- 
turned from  the  boarding-school  and  made  her 
entrance  into  society,  and  Helen  had  learned  her 
trade  as  a seamstress,  and  had  besides  entered 
irrevocably  into  an  engagement  of  marriage  with 
a young  man  of  her  own  station. 

The  year’s  work  had  tested  Emanuel  to  the 
utmost.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  having  fulfilled 
this  office.  He  had  been  impatient  of  its  linger- 
ing, while  he  made  the  most  of  it  as  it  went  by. 
The  very  energy  with  which  he  pushed  his  labors 
defeated  his  purpose.  The  constant  excitements 
into  which  his  own  strivings  and  ambitions  hur- 
ried him  wore  upon  his  strength,  and  so  upon 
his  spirit,  and  with  ill  health  he  fell  into  a con- 
tinual despondency. 

Emanuel  beheld,  and  to  behold  was  to,  as  he 
was  prepared,  love  the  fair  image  of  the  lady 
who  had  been  the  first  to  take  his  imagination 
captive — who  had  incited  him  to  action  with 
vague  hopes  which,  from  the  manner  of  his 
holding  them,  could  but  fill  him  with  despair 
and  shame  at  his  own  folly  the  instant  that  he 
stayed  himself  to  look  resolutely  upon  them. 
He  did  so  stay  himself  at  length — did  thus  look — 
and  his  life,  which  had  been  for  a little  time  the 
richer,  for  a longer  time  became  the  poorer  be- 
cause of  her.  He  was  thinking  now  too  much ; 
for  he  had  no  ability  to  guide  his  thoughts,  he 
could  not  right  himself : so  he  began  to  arraign 
Providence,  and  to  harbor  wicked  fancies  and 
designs,  became  dissatisfied,  disgusted,  skeptical, 
unhappy ; even  while  Helen,  before  his  eyes,  was 
following  in  the  pleasant  path  of  love,  cheerful- 
ness, contentment,  and  holiness  which  their  pa- 
rents had  trod  before  them.  Then — for  his  spirit 
must  have  free  exercise  in  some  direction — he 
ran  headlong  into  divers  temptations  and  loose 
irrtgular  habits  that  reflected  dishonor  on  him- 
self, and  added  nothing  to  the  peacefulness  of  his 
life. 

In  this  condition  of  mind — while  maintaining 
this  attitude  toward  life,  a continual  reproach  to 
himself,  whatever  he  might  be  to  others : he  was 
a man  whom  the  world  would  judge  more  kindly 
than  he  would  judge  himself  if  he  went  astray — 
in  this  condition  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was 
one  whose  heart  could  understand  something  of 
the  struggle  by  what  met  his  eyes,  and  with  seri- 
ous anxiety  he  was  mindful  of  Emanuel.  He 
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was  not  a person  who  could  befriend  another  by 
advancing  his  worldly  fortunes — alluring  thus 
from  evil — but  merely  the  humble  keeper  of  a 
paltry  shop,  whose  trade  caused  him  to  have  fre- 
quent dealings  with  the  workmen  at  the  pottery, 
as  he  procured  thence  the  most  of  the  goods  re- 
tailed by  him. 

Emanuel  had  often  occasion  to  take  the  shop 
in  his  way  on  his  return  home  at  night  for  pur- 
poses of  trading,  and  so  had  frequently  ex- 
changed a word  or  two  with  the  nearly  blind  old 
man  who  sold  the  small  wares  and  groceries  for 
a living.  But  they  had  not  advanced  as  yet  far 
in  the  acquaintance,  and  it  did  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  they  ever  would. 

One  rainy  day,  toward  nightfall,  he  went  in 
with  some  goods  which  had  been  ordered  from 
the  pottery  in  the  morning.  It  had  been  a long 
dull  day  to  the  shop-keeper,  and  not  less  so  to 
Emanuel ; the  old  man  stood  prepared  by  a va- 
riety of  circumstances,  which  had  all  conduced 
to  this  result,  to  take  to  his  heart  any  worthy 
thing  that  presented  itself,  and  a piece  of  special 
good  luck  he  deemed  it  when  this  gloomy  youth 
crossed  his  threshold;  and  by  one  device  and 
another  he  managed  to  detain  Emanuel  until 
they  had  fairly  entered  into  a conversation. 

Emanuel  stood  by  the  stove  and  warmed  him- 
self, and  they  talked  in  a rambling,  quiet  way, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  dull  night  and  the 
dull  spirits  which  oppressed  them.  It  was  not 
an  hour  for  demonstration,  hardly  for  conversa- 
tion ; but  for  any  approach,  even  the  slightest, 
to  communication  between  himself  and  this  life, 
which  had  for  weeks  been  more  or  less  a study 
to  him,  the  old  man  was  on  the  alert ; and  when, 
by-and-by,  some  murmuring  expression  escaped 
Emanuel,  quick  as  thought  the  old  roan  took 
hold  of  it,  and  essayed  to  draw  that  to  which 
it  was  attached  forth  from  the  youth.  It  was 
some  complaint,  some  querulous  expression  in 
regard  to  his  experience,  that  escaped  him, 
and  the  shop-keeper  hastened  to  respond  to  it 
seriously,  yet  with  hearty  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. 

“Well,  young  man,  how  would  you  have  it 
if  you  might  have  your  way  ?” 

“ Tm  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered  Emanuel, 
rather  taken  aback  by  the  question ; then  blunt- 
ly he  added,  “ I would  have  a change  at  all  haz- 
ards. Nothing  goes  right.” 

“Perhaps  you’ve  got  some  wrong  notions 
about  that,”  said  the  shopman,  answering  after 
Emanuel’s  style,  yet  with  a friendliness  of  voice 
that  made  an  impression  on  the  youth;  and 
when  he  asked,  “Why,  what  has  happened?” 
he  was  answered, 

“ Nothing  has  happened.  I wish  there  would. 
It's  because  nothing  happens  that  I begin  to 
give  up  all  expectation  that  any  thing  ever  will, 
for  me.” 

“ How  old  are  you,  Kyle,  if  one  may  ask  ?” 

“Twenty-two,  Sir.” 

“Too  young  to  be  discouraged,”  said  the  old 
man,  stooping  down  under  a pretense  of  hunting 
something  under  the  counter,  for  he  would  not 


that  this  talk  should  in  any  degree  assume  the 
aspect  of  deliberation.  “ You  have  only  begun 
yet.  I am  sixty,  and  I don’t  know  but  I am  as 
hopeful  as  ever  I was — though  I’m  not  looking 
for  quite  the  same  things  I was  once.  Not  quite 
in  the  same  way  that  you  are,  or  have  been,  I 
dare  say.  You  have  been  working  too  hard,  for 
one  thing.  I have  noticed  you  at  the  pottery 
this  long  time,  and  tried  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, as  you  must  have  seen,  for  you  have  done 
every  thing  you  could  to  prevent  it,  and  have 
pretty  fairly  succeeded.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
you  are  working  for  ? or  is  that  no  concern  of 
mine  ? Don’t  take  me  for  an  old  gossip,  poking 
into  what’s  none  of  my  business.  Don’t  answer 
me  unless  it  pleases  you  to  do  so ; and  be  sure 
that  I don’t  want  to  put  myself  on  you.” 

“ I don’t  know,  Sir,  what  I was  working  for. 
I’m  pretty  sure,  though,  that  just  now  I’m  work- 
ing for  nothing,”  said  Emanuel,  frankly. 

“You  were  not  thinking  of  going  into  any 
profession,  then  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Haven’t  any  particular  bent  toward  any  one 
thing  ? No  genius,  as  they  call  it,  for  any  par- 
ticular work  ?” 

“ I can  not  tell.  I think  not — decidedly  not, 
Sir.  I don’t  seem  to  have  any — what  d’ye  call 
it  ? — genius,  or  gifts — none ! ” 

“Then,  if  you’ll  allow  me,  I don’t  see  why 
you  should  be  downhearted.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  on  soberly  and  honestly,  and  you’ll 
prosper  as  sure  as  your  life  is  spared.” 

What  advice  was  this  for  the  young  man  to 
hear  ? He  had  lost  his  ambition,  or  renounced 
it,  because  of  its  madness  or  folly ; but  he  was 
not  now  intending  to  stoop  to  any  such  striving 
as  this.  His  face  gave  evidence  against  him ; he 
looked  angrily  at  the  old  man.  The  shop-keep- 
er, however,  seemed  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
benevolent  purpose  to  observe  the  indications  so 
apparent  before  him.  But  observe  he  did,  nev- 
ertheless; and  he  said,  cheerily,  “ I have  been 
young  myself — wait  a bit,  and  yon  shall  hear.  It 
is  quite  as  peaceable  here  as  any  where,  and  you 
may  as  well  keep  me  company  a little  while. 
You’ve  been  disappointed.  Your  heart  aches 
for  some  reason.  Never  mind  about  telling  me 
the  occasion ; maybe  I couldn’t  understand  you 
if  you  did.  But  hear  now,  and  I think  you’ll 
understand  me.  If  you  can,  you’ll  go  home  a 
richer  man  than  you  are  now ; I say  that,  Sir, 
knowing  what  I’m  talking  about.  Will  you 
stay?” 

Emanuel  bowed ; he  sat  down  in  the  chair  by 
the  stove  and  removed  his  cap.  He  was  ready 
to  listen,  but  he  looked  depressed  rather  than 
curious.  Leaning  against  his  counter,  gradual- 
ly shading  his  face  with  his  hand,  the  old  man 
spoke : 

“When  I was  of  your  age  I was  a painter — 
an  artist !”  He  drew  himself  up  as  he  said  this. 
It  was  a proud  word  he  had  used,  and  it  had  a 
sweet  sound  to  the  old  shop-keeper — the  sweet- 
est of  all  sounds  that  indicate  the  capabilities 
of  men.  “I  had  struggled  along,  and  had  a 
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pretty  difficult  time  of  it,  wanting  experience, 
and  having  no  one  that  cared  enough  about  me 
to  advise  in  the  choice  of  a profession.  I chose 
that  because  I liked  it  best.  I had  always  liked 
it,  and  my  sisters — I had  two  sisters — believed 
that  I was  born  to  be  an  artist.  We  were  poor 
enough,  but  never  wretched — not  in  those  days. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  me,  and  I had  not 
yet  put  myself  so  severely  to  the  test  as  to  lose 
my  own  confidence.  Well,  we  had  struggled 
along  and  managed  to  support  ourselves,  and  I 
had  started  at  last  on  a picture  which  was  to 
test  my  skill  before  the  Academy.  I had  al- 
ready finished  a good  many  small  sketches,  and 
had  met  with  considerable  success  in  selling 
them ; but  my  heart  was  in  the  landscape  I was 
going  to  send  to  the  Exhibition.  I thought  if  it 
met  with  favor  that  my  fortnne  was  made.  I 
was  thinking  of  fortune  and  reputation,  you  see, 
which  you  may  put  down  as  the  prime  article  in 
the  list  of  my  mistakes.  It  was  A.  No.  1 ; and 
if  you  are  working  with  any  such  object  in  view, 
think  seriously  before  you  go  further  on  that 
road.  Don’t  work  for  wages  or  reputation  so 
much  as  to  be  that  which  sometimes — not  al- 
ways, and  not  by  any  means  necessarily — is  re- 
warded in  this  way.  I think  that  none  of  our 
young  people  have  higher  hopes  than  I had,  nor 
any  nobler  of  the  kind.  But  I did  not  know 
much  in  those  days.  The  good  Lord  taught  me, 
however— just  as  Jie  would  teach  you  now  if  you 
would  have  him  for  a teacher.  * Behold,  if  any 
man  will  open  unto  me,  I will  come  in.’  Can 
you  hear  that?  Before  I finished  my  pic- 
ture, long  before — indeed  it  was  not  half  done 
— I was  taken  sick  of  a fever,  which  I barely 
lived  through ; it  left  me  blind  for  years.  In 
all  that  time,  young  man,  my  sisters  supported 
me.  I had  been  full  of  great  designs  on  their 
account  as  well  as  mine,  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
but  was  thrown  on  their  hands  for  a living  after 
all.  Think  of  that ! You  are  a young  man  of 
spirit — imagine  how  I felt.  They  are  both  dead 
now  — long  since  dead.”  Here  the  speaker 
paused  suddenly. 

“ And  the  picture — wasn’t  it  finished  ?”  asked 
Kyle,  who  had  listened  with  a constantly-deep- 
ening interest  to  the  story  of  the  shop-keeper ; 
not  so  absorbed  in  it,  however,  as  to  prevent  his 
noticing  each  point  of  the  story,  drawing  an  in- 
ference from  it,  and  making  an  application. 

“ No.  I was  blind  for  years,  as  I said ; and 
I’ve  never  got  back  my  sight  yet  as  I had  it 
once,  and  never  shall.  It  was  a great  disap- 
pointment to  my  sisters — I don’t  know  but  it 
was  greater  than  to  me — when  it  was  decided 
that  I should  never  be  able  to  finish  what  I had 
begun.  I never  thought,  in  those  days  of  anxi- 
ety and  heartache,  that  I should  ever  come  to 
thank  God  for  what  he  had  done  to  me.  But 
I have  done  that  again  and  again ; and  every 
day  I thank  him.  He  knew  what  was  best.  I 
have  been  saved  a life  of  heart-burning  and 
anxiety.  I thank  my  God  for  His  mercy !” 

This  was  a sort  of  speech  and  a spirit  to  which 
Emanuel  Kyle  was  so  wholly  a stranger  that  he 
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could  but  listen  in  utter  wonderment ; but  he 
did  listen,  and  not  merely  with  idle  curiosity. 

“It  is  not  likely,”  the  old  man  went  on, 
“ that  I should  ever  have  accomplished  much 
in  the  profession  if  I had  done  my  utmost. 
Sometimes  when  I go  to  the  Exhibition,  as  I 
have  done  a few  times  in  my  life,  and  I see  the 
different  works  of  the  artists,  an  indescribable 
sadness  seizes  me.  I know  what  hopes  those 
men  have  cherished,  and  I can  see — for  I have 
learned  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  works  with 
some  certainty — I can  see  the  life-long  disap- 
pointment and  heart-breaking  that  waits  on 
some  of  them.  And  when  I come  back  home 
again  I think  of  what  Milton  said,  and  comfort 
myself  so: 

‘God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best : his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait* 

As  it  is,  I can  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful ; and 
I think  I can  see  it  more  clearly  now  than  I did 
when  I feverishly  made  it  my  chief  study,  strange 
as  that  may  seem.  Come,  I will  show  you  the 
last  work  that  I did.”  This  intention,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
service  he  would  do  the  young  man,  was  as  sud- 
den as  its  utterance.  The  shop-keeper  was  fair- 
ly committed  to  his  enterprise.  With  a quick 
step  he  led  the  way  into  the  little  back-room 
where  he  lived,  and  revealed  the  half-completed 
work  where  it  hung,  upon  the  wall  iu  his  daily 
sight. 

And  now  something  yet  further  he  had  to  say ; 
for  as  he  looked  into  Emanuel’s  face  he  knew  it 
was  his  hour,  and  if  he  had  any  thing  on  earth 
to  do  besides  the  retailing  of  small  goods  he  had 
it  here  before  him  to  accomplish.  Retreating 
into  the  shadows  of  the  room,  as  if  to  look  upon 
his  work  from  the  best  point,  he  said : 

“ There  may  be  something  you  will  better  un- 
derstand in  what  I have  yet  to  say,  Kyle,  than 
in  any  thing  that  I have  said,  when  I tell  you 
that  while  I was  at  work  on  this  there  was  a 
young  lady,  a friend  of  my  sistera,  who  often 
came  with  them  to  watch  the  progress  of  my 
work,  whose  praise,  generous  as  she  was  in 
giving  it,  was  precious  to  me  as  treasure  to  a 
miser’s  heart.  I thought  that  even  better  than 
my  sis  tens  she  appreciated  my  power;  and  I 
used  to  dream  that  when  my  picture  wa9  fin- 
ished, and  the  praise  of  the  Academy  was  be- 
stowed upon  it,  I would  tell  her  how  much  more 
I valued  her  praise.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
Afterward  I was  happy ! I thank  God  for  that 
too,  that  I had  never  said  any  thing  about  it  to 
her.  She  is  living  yet,  and  married.  I always 
see  her  when  I go  to  the  Exhibition,  and  her  old- 
est boy  is  named  for  me.  She  thinks  that  he 
will  be  a painter.  So  you  see,  my  dear  fellow, 
the  moral  of  all  this  tale  is  that,  as  Scripture 
says,  it’s  not  so  much  a matter  for  rejoicing  that 
power  over  the  spirits  is  given  yon  as  that  your 
name  shall  be  written  in  heaven.” 
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“Sir!”  exclaimed  Emanuel,  in  the  sincerity 
and  suddenness  and  earnestness  of  his  convic- 
tion, as  he  turned  from  the  canvas  that  had 
failed  of  its  ostensible  purpose  to  the  man  who 
had  so  triumphed  in  his  highest  vocation — “ Sir, 
I believe  you!” 

“And  what  shall  your  belief  do  for  you? 
Will  you  live  by  it  ? If  I may  dare  to  say  it, 
you  are  having  your  trial  as  I had  mine.  Meet 
it  like  a man.  I know  you’ve  had  ambitious 
desires ; where  is  the  noble  youth  that  has  not  ? 
But  if  now  you  will  have  holier  ones  and  see 
what  your  life  is,  and  what  these  allotments  of 
Providence  really  are,  and  what  they  mean,  I 
know  the  course  that  you  will  take.” 

Weeping  such  tears  as  made  that  hour  sacred 
forever  in  the  memory  of  both,  Emanuel  listened 
to  these  last-spoken  words.  “ The  hour  and  the 
man”  were  there,  and,  as  unto  God,  he  an- 
swered the  old  half-blind  shop-keeper:  “You 
have  said  enough — you  have  shown  me  myself. 
I renounce  it.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a man. 
But  let  me  go.  I must  get  into  the  air.  The 
wind  and  rain  will  do  me  good.  I do  believe 
what  you  say.  I have  been  envious  and  infidel ; 
but  you  shall  see.” 

Now  was  there  in  very  truth  a man  born  into 
the  world:  and  I think  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  which  sent  a rejoicing  thrill  through  heav- 
en, was  in  his  mother’s  heart  when  again  Eman- 
uel stood  before  her.  I think  he  did  not  fail 
when  he  set  out  in  the  proving  that  there  was 
room  and  work  and  beauty  for  him  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  for  the  principalities  and  powers  with 
which  he  had  come  early  into  such  harsh  col- 
lision. 


THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS. 

44  mAXATION  and  Representation  are  insep- 

JL  arable.” — 44  Taxation  without  Represent- 
ation is  Tyranny.”  These  were  the  sententious 
forms  in  which  our  fathers,  a hundred  years  ago, 
expressed  their  republican  ideas  of  true  govern- 
ment; and  upon  the  doctrine  and  principles 
therein  involved  they  grounded  their  faith  and 
hope  and  justification  when,  a little  later,  they 
drew  the  sword  and  defied  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  the  First  Colonial  Congress — held  at 
Albany  in  the  summer  of  1754 — was  summoned, 
Massachusetts,  ever  jealous  of  her  rights,  in- 
structed her  representatives  in  that  body  to  op- 
pose any  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies  by  the 
Imperial  Government  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Colonial  Assemblies.  For  a century  almost 
the  English  Government — controlled  by  selfish 
shop-keepers,  and  whose  politics , as  Montesquieu 
says,  were  ever  subservient  to  commerce — had 
been  endeavoring  to  make  the  prosperous  Amer- 
ican colonies  not  only  to  bear  burdens  at  home 
in  support  of  their  own  existence  and  England’s 
honor  against  European  and  native  foes,  but  to 
convert  them  into  mere  commercial  vassals — in- 
dustrious bees,  hoarding  honey  for  the  pam- 
pered appetites  of  the  British  owners  of  the  hive. 


With  some  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 
and  the  admonitions  of  a feeble  conscience,  the 
Government  dnd  publicists  defended  the  policy 
with  the  false  plea  that  the  establishment  and 
prosperity  of  the  colonies  were  due  to  England’s 
power  and  generosity.  But  there  were  English 
statesmen  to  be  found  bold  and  honest  enough 
to  expose  the  falsehood.  When,  at  the  period 
we  are  considering,  an  advocate  of  taxation  in 
the  British  Parliament  complained  that  the 
Americans  were  ungrateful,  being,  as  he  said, 
44  children  planted  by  our  care  and  nourished  by 
our  indulgence,”  he  was  rebuked  by  an  honest 
colleague,  who  exclaimed,  44  They  planted  by 
your  care  l No ! your  oppression  planted  them 
in  America;  they  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a 
then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  wilderness, 
exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable.  They  nourished  by  your  indul- 
gence ! No ! they  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
Your  care  of  them  was  displayed,  as  soon  as  you 
began  to  care  about  them,  in  sending  persons  to 
rule  over  them  who  were  the  deputies  of  depu- 
ties of  Ministers — men  whose  behavior,  on  many 
occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of 
liberty  to  recoil  within  them-*— men  who  have 
been  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  in 
that  country,  in  order  to  escape  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  a court  of  justice  in  their  own !” 
Georgia  alone,  which  was  settled  by  paupers 
from  the  debtors’  jails  of  England,  had  received 
Parliamentary  aid.  The  other  colonies,  unaid- 
ed and  alone,  had  struggled^  up,  during  long 
years  of  gloom,  from  feebleness  to  strength.  Of 
the  vast  sums  which  had  been  expended  in  fit- 
ting out  expeditions,  purchasing  the  soil  of  the 
Indians,  and  sustaining  the  settlers,  neither  the 
Crown  nor  Parliament  ever  contributed  a far- 
thing ; while  the  former,  with  the  vulgar  rapaci- 
ty of  the  vulture,  had  seized  upon  several  of 
them,  setting  the  proprietors  adrift,  with  that 
peculiar  gratitude  that  a victim  feels  toward  a 
robber  who  has  takers  his  purse  but  spared  his 
life.  They  had  built  fortifications,  raised  ar- 
mies, and  fought  battles  for  England’s  glory 
and  their  own  preservation,  without  England’s 
aid,  and  often  without  even  her  sympathy.  And 
it  was  not  until  the  growing  importance  of  the 
French  settlements  in  America  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy and  fears  of  England,  that  her  Ministers 
perceived  the  expediency  of  exercising  some 
justice  and  liberality  toward  her  colonies,  in 
order  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  efficient  co- 
operation. 

When  that  First  Colonial  Congress  was  held 
the  French  and  Indian  War  was  kindling.  It 
was  a long  and  exhausting  one.  Parent  and 
children  suffered  exceedingly.  The  latter  (the 
colonists)  gave  to  the  cause  the  lives  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  ex- 
clusive of  more  than  two  thousand  sailors.  They 
gave  in  treasure  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  received  from  parliamentary  appropri- 
ations only  five  millions.  And  while  they  were 
so  generously  supporting  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  realm — even  before  the  war-clouds  were 
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sufficiently  broken  to  admit  more  than  occasion- 
al gleams  of  the  sunshine  of  peace — the  British 
Ministry,  regarding  all  their  toils  and  sacrifices 
for  England's  glory  in  increasing  her  dominions 
as  the  mere  exercise  of  duty  by  loyal  vassals, 
declared  that  England  expected  every  farthing 
of  money  granted  to  the  colonies  during  the  war 
would  be  paid  back  in  the  form  of  taxes  imposed 
upon  colonial  industry ! This  policy,  selfish  and 
ungenerous  in  the  extreme,  was  defended  by  the 
absolutely  false  plea  that  the  war  and  subsequent 
military  expenditures  in  America  were  for  the 
defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  “British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  that  country.’*  The 
dishonesty  of  this  plea  may  be  discovered  by  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  able  to 
help  themselves  without  foreign  aid ; that  they 
never  asked  for  British  soldiers  or  ships  for  their 
protection  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1 763 ; and 
that  they  soon  protested  most  vehemently  against 
the  presence  of  British  troops  in  the  colonies — 
well  knowing,  as  subsequent  events  manifested, 
that  they  were  sent  and  kept  here  only  as  instru- 
ments of  oppression.  The  colonists  had  learned 
the  important  lesson  of  power  in  Union.  They 
had  discovered  their  real  moral,  political,  and 
physical  strength ; and  having  acquired  a mas- 
tery over  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  and  as- 
sisted in  breaking  the  French  power  on  their 
frontiers  into  atoms,  they  felt  their  manhood 
stirring  within  them,  and  they  tacitly  agreed  no 
longer  to  submit  to  the  narrow  and  oppressive 
power  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  faith  ex- 
pressed in  Connecticut’s  armorial  motto,  Qui 
transtulit  susiinet — “ He  who  transplanted  still 
sustains” — they  boldly  faced  the  Future. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  ended  favorably  to 
England,  but  it  had  exhausted  her  exchequer, 
and  laid  a heavy  burden  of  taxation  upon  her 
people.  Her  funded  debt  had  been  increased  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  almost  $700,000,000.  The 
old  King  had  lately  died,  his  grandson  had  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  George  the 
Third,  and  new  men,  some  of  them  weak  and 
some  of  them  wicked,  were  at  the  helm  of  State. 
His  tutor  (who  was  his  mother’s  favorite  and 
some  said  paramour),  the  pauper  Scotch  Earl  of 
Bute,  was  made  Prime  Minister ; and  the  great 
William  Pitt,  whose  genius  during  the  few  pre- 
ceding years  had  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
the  nations,  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and 
narrowness  of  the  favorite,  refused  to  be  his  col- 
league in  the  cabinet,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

The  colonial  policy  immediately  adopted  by 
the  new  cabinet  was  exceedingly  unwise,  nar- 
row, and  injurious.  With  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotch  King  James  the  Second,  the  Scotch 
Prime  Minister  determined  to  meddle  with,  if 
not  destroy,  the  American  chatters.  He  sought 
to  “reform  them,”  as  he  said;  in  other  words, 
to  crush  all  vitality  out  of  them  as  the  guaranties 
of  freedom  to  the  possessors,  and  to  bring  the 
colonies  into  a total  subserviency,  politically, 
religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the 
King  and  Parliament.  Secret  agents  were  sent 
to  America  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  unbounded 


rule  of  “ lords  temporal  and  lords  spiritual for 
it  appeared  possible,  if  the  Americans  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  much  longer  in  their  own  way, 
especially  after  they  had  shown  such  an  abund- 
ance of  wonderful  self-help  as  they  had  exhibit- 
ed in  the  late  war,  they  might  soon  present  the 
sad  condition  of  a people  suffering  the  evils  of 
“A  Church  without  a bishop, 

A State  without  a king." 

The  first  attempted  “reform”  was  in  aid  of 
the  exhausted  treasury.  Money  was  needed  and 
must  be  had ; and  it  was  determined  to  revive 
long  neglected  navigation  laws  concerning  the 
Americans,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  with  a vigorous  hand.  The  right  to 
tax  the  colonists,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  as- 
sumed without  question ; for  the  idea  of  colonial 
subserviency  was  almost  universal  in  England. 
“Even  the  chimney-sweepers  of  the  streets,” 
said  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “ talk  boasting- 
ly  of  4 our  subjects'  in  America.”  Commanders 
of  vessels  and  custom-house  officers  and  their 
deputies  were  furnished  with  warrants  called 
Writs  of  Assistance,  by  which,  as  James  Otis 
said,  44  the  meanest  deputy  of  a deputy’s  deputy” 
might  enter  any  man’s  hous^  or  store  where  it 
was  suspected  contraband  goods  were  concealed 
— a privilege  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cherished 
maxim  that  an  “Englishman's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle” and  inviolate.  This  arbitrary  measure  was 
stoutly  resisted,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  boldly  denounced,  and  was  not 
even  favored  by  the  royal  governor.  Otis  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  against  it,  in  which  he  said, 
“If  we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves.” 
Thatcher  of  Boston,  Dulaney  of  Maryland,  Bland 
of  Virginia,  and  an  anonymous  writer  “ by  au- 
thority” in  Rhode  Island,  also  wrote  strongly 
against  it.  The  result  was,  not  many  additional 
pounds  sterling  in  the  Imperial  treasury,  and  the 
cost  of  great  alienation  of  the  American  heart. 

George  Grenville  succeeded  Bute  in  the  cab- 
inet. Not  doubting  the  ability  of  the  Americans 
to  pay,  nor  the  right  of  Parliament  to  levy  a tax, 
nor  the  righteousness  of  the  act  itself,  he  pro- 
posed the  laying  of  new  duties  upon  articles  im- 
ported from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  other 
foreign  countries  into  America.  A bill  to  this 
effect  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
1764.  In  May  following  he  submitted  to  that 
body  a bill  providing  for  a stamp  tax  in  the 
colonies.  He  informed  the  colonial  agents  in 
England  that  he  would  not  press  the  matter  at 
that  time,  but  that  he  must  have  a million  of 
dollars  a year  from  the  colonies,  and  that  if  they 
could  devise  any  better  scheme  to  raise  it  than  a 
stamp  tax,  he  would  accept  it.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing this  tribute  as  a favor , and  requesting  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  levy  the  taxes  themselves 
and  make  the  contributions  freely,  he  demanded 
it  as  a right . 

A stamp  tax  was  not  a novel  measure  in 
theory  at  this  time.  It  had  been  a favorite 
scheme  for  raising  a local  revenue  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  for  many  years.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  1734  by  Cosby,  Governor  of  New  York, 
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and  in  1739  by  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  suggested  by  Clarke,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  York,  in  1744,  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the 
First  Colonial  Congress  in  1754,  and  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Delancey  in  1 755.  The  Amer- 
icans would  listen  to  propositions  for  taxation 
by  their  local  governments,  but  would  not  brook  j 
such  imposition  from  abroad.  It  was  proposed 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1732,  when  that  saga- 
cious statesman  said,  “ No,  no ; I will  leave  the 
taxation  of  America  to  some  of  my  successors 
who  have  more  courage  than  I have and  when 
it  was  proposed  to  Pitt  in  1759,  he  said,  em- 
phatically, “ I will  never  barn  my  fingers  with 
an  American  Stamp  Act.”  But  Grenville,  hon- 
est bat  utterly  unable  to  look  beyond  the  routine 
of  official  duty,  took  the  step  boldly,  because  he 
could  not  perceive  the  danger,  and  illustrated 
the  assertion  that 

“>  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

He  wholly  mistook  the  temper  of  the  Americans 
at  that  time.  It  had  been  sorely  tried  by  earlier 
offensive  measures ; and  a consciousness  of  latent 
power  made  the  colonists  restive  under  petty  op- 
pressions. They  h&d  resolved  not  to  be  taxed 
without  their  own*  consent.  A great  principle 
was  involved  in  their  resolution,  and  they  were 
firm. 

When  intelligence  of  these  tax  measures  reach- 
ed America  it  produced  wide-spread  discontents 
among  the  people.  The  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  them  without  their  consent  was  generally 
denied ; and  they  asserted  a present  inability  to 
pay  increased  taxes  because  of  the  depression  in 
business  produced  by  the  late  war.  They  plead- « 
ed  justly  that  the  operations  of  the  new  revenue 
laws  would  work  disastrously  upon  their  trade 
with  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  which  alone  they  derived  the  means  of 
paying  taxes  in  coin.  But  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment was  deaf  to  all  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, several  of  which  were  presented.  The 
assurances  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  sent  to 
England  as  the  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
taxes  would  never  be  paid,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  collect  them  by  force  might  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  British  empire,  were  unheeded. 
The  Ministry  openly  declared  that  it  was  ‘ * in- 
tended to  establish  now  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  tax  the  colonies”  at  all  hazards;  and  the 
King,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment early  in  January,  1765,  alluded  to  the  ex- 
citement in  America,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a Stamp  Act,  and  declared  his  intention 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  ‘ ‘ to  enforce 
obedience  in  the  colonies.”  The  Act — the  fa- 
mous Stamp  Act  which  figures  so  conspicuously 
in  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  old  war 
for  independence  that  gave  birth  to  our  republic 
— was  passed  after  some  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  22d  of  March  became  a law 
by  receiving  the  signature  of  the  King.  The 
Act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following. 

For  almost  a year  the  colonists  had  been  in 
expectation  of  the  passage  of  a Stamp  Act,  and 
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their  feelings  were  at  fever  heat.  When  news 
of  its  having  actually  become  a law  reached 
them  the  whole  country  was  aglow  with  in- 
tense excitement.  In  every  colony  the  people 
expressed  their  determination  to  resist  its  en- 
forcement. Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were 
loudest  in  their  denunciations  of  it,  while  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  not  much  behind 
them  in  active  zeal.  Indeed  New  York  had  led 
in  the  matter.  As  early  as  October  the  previous 
year  the  Assembly  of  that  Province  appointed 
a Committee,  with  Robert  R.  Livingston  as 
chairman,  to  correspond  with  their  agent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  with  the  other  Colonial  Leg- 
islatures, on  the  subject  of  this  Act  and  kin- 
dred oppressive  measures  adopted  by  Parliament. 
That  Committee,  early  in  1765,  urged  upon  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  the  necessity  for  holding  a 
General  Congress  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and 
protest  against  the  continued  violation  of  their 
rights  and  liberties.  The.  idea  was  popular. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  take  public  ac- 
tion on  the  subject.  That  action  originated  in 
a conversation  one  evening  at  the  house  of  James 
Warren,  of  Plymouth,  when  James  Otis  the  eld- 
er, father  of  Mrs.  Warren,  and  James  Otis  the 
younger,  her  brother,  were  guests  there.  The 
recommendation  of  the  New  York  Committee 
was  the  topic ; and  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince, the  proposition  should  be  presented  by  the 
younger  Otis,  who  was  a member  of  that  body. 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  June  he  moved  in 
the  Assembly,  that  “It  is  highly  expedient  there 
should  be  a meeting,  as  soon  as  may  bte,  of  Com- 
mittees from  the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or 
Burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be, 
reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a General  Address — 
to  be  held  at  the  city  of  New  York  the  first  Tues- 
day of  October.”  The  resolution,  and  a circular 
letter  to  the  other  Assemblies,  were  adopted, 
and  the  Speaker  was  instructed  to  send  a copy 
to  the  Speaker  of  each  of  those  Assemblies. 
The  following  is  e copy  of  the  letter : 

•*  Bo*tok,  /vim,  1T65. 

“Sib,— The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Province, 
in  the  present  session  of  the  General  Court,  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  propose  a meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
of  Committees  from  the  Houses  of  Representatives  or  Bur- 
gesses of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent,  to 
consult  together  on  the  present  circumstanced  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be, 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levy- 
ing duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies;  and  to  consider  of  a 
general,  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble  representa- 
tion of  their  condition  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament, 
and  to  implore  relief.  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meeting 
be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  Province  of  New  York, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  In  October  next ; and  have  appointed 
a Committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  serv- 
ice, with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives,  or 
Burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies  may  think  fit  to  appoint 
to  meet  them.  And  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  Province  are  directed  to  repair  to  New 
York  on  said  first  Tuesday  in  October  next  accordingly. 
If,  therefore,  your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this 
proposal,  it  would  be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it 
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u possible  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  Province. 

a Samuel  White,  Speaker." 

This  letter  was  received  with  joy  in  all  the 
colonies.  More  than  ten  years  before  Dr. 
Franklin  had  printed  in  his  paper  a rude  pic- 
ture of  a disjointed  snake,  with  the  initials  of  a 
colony  on  each  part,  and  the  significant  words, 
Join  or  Die.  That  symbol  of  weakness  in 
separation — that  hint  of  life  and  strength  in 
union,  had  been  pondered  by  the  people  all  that 
time.  The  idea  of  a national  confederation  had 
become  a sentiment  and  a hope  in  the  hearts 
of  thoughtful  men ; and  now,  when  a way  for 
Union  seemed  wide  open  and  inviting,  the  peo- 
ple accepted  the  opportunity  with  thankfulness. 

The  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  Monday  the  7th  day  of  October,  1765. 
Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented.* 
There  had  been  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a full  delegation.  The  time  selected  for  the 
meeting  was  earlier  than  that  of  some  of  the 
colonial  Assemblies,  and  prevented  their  ap- 
pointing delegates;  while  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  the  royal  Governors,  op- 
posed to  this  republican  movement,  refused  to 
convene  the  Assemblies  for  the  purpose.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  (Cadwalla- 
der  Colden)  prorogued  the  Assembly  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  House  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  members  with  full  power ; but 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  appointed  at 
a previous  session  of  that  House,  were  admitted 
and  took  their  seats  as  delegates.  The  Assem- 
blies of  South  Carolina  and  Connecticut  did  not 
give  their  deputies  full  power,  but  required  them 
to  return  their  proceedings  to  them  for  consider- 
ation. The  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  wrote 
that  “the  present  condition  of  their  government- 
al affairs  would  not  permit  them  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  attend  such  meeting,”  but  that 
they  were  ready  to  join  in  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  Parliament.  It  was  well  understood 
in  die  Congress  that  the  people  in  all  the  colo- 
nies were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

The  Congress  was  organized  by  the  election 
by  ballot  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts, 
President,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotton, 


* The  following  are  the  names  of  the  colonies,  and  their 
respective  representatives  who  were  present : 

Massachusetts. — James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy 
Ruggles. 

Rhode  Ida  nd — Metcalfe  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Connecticut. — ELiph&let  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Hew  York.— Robert  L.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip 
Livingston,  William  Bayard,  Leonard  Lispcnard. 

yew  Jersey. — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph 
Borden. 

Pennsylvania. — John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George 
Bryan. 

Delaware . — Ccesar  Rodney,  Thomas  M(Kcan. 

Maryland.  — William  Murdock,  Edward  Tflghman, 
Thomas  Ringgold. 

South  Carolina. — Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, John  Rutledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  six  of  the  twenty-seven  dele- 
gates were  signors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
eleven  years  afterward. 


Clerk.  How  dignified  that  assemblage  appears 
to  our  comprehension  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history ! There  they  sat,  a most  august  specta- 
cle, when  estimated  by  the  importance  of  their 
mission.  They  were  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  true  source  of  sovereignty. 
They  had  been  elected  by  the  people  in  separate 
and  politically  distinct  provinces,  yet  they  met 
as  one — as  equals — and  formed,  in  reality,  a 
National  Union,  for  they  were  to  act  collectively 
for  the  general  welfare.  While  no  formal  com- 
pact of  words,  spoken  or  written,  committed 
their  individual  provinces  to  any  affirmative  or 
negative  action  of  the  majority,  so  independent 
was  the  delegation  of  each  colony,  yet  in  pur- 
pose, and  aspiration,  and  ftiith  in  the  future 
Xhey  formed  a solemn  Continental  League,  stron- 
ger in  cohesive  power  than  all  the  written  con- 
stitutions which  have  since  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  pages  of  our  national  annals.  Theirs 
was  the  higher  law  of  Faith,  Liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Such  an  assemblage,  sitting  within  call  of  the 
government-house  in  New  York,  was  offensive 
to  the  venerable  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Crown,  and  he  said  to  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  “Such  a Congress, 
called  without  due  form  of  law,  and  unauthor- 
ized by  his  Majesty’s  representatives,  is  Uncon- 
stitutional and  unlawful,  and  I shall  give  them 
no  countenance.”  They  smiled  at  the  old  man’s 
impotent  opposition,  which  was  like  a feather 
defying  the  gale. 

The  Congress,  unmoved  by  thoughts  of  pres- 
ent consequences,  entered  upon  their  duties  by 
first  endeavoring  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
foundation  upon  which,  in  their  actions,  they 
might  securely  stand.  Shall  we  be  governed  by 
the  finite  and  limited  power  of  royal  or  proprie- 
tory charters,  or  by  the  infinite  puissance  of  eter- 
nal justice?  Shall  we  take  the  Experience  of 
History  or  the  Revelations  of  Reason  for  our 
guide?  were  the  great  questions  to  be  settled. 
They  did  not  hesitate  long  in  reaching  a conclu- 
sion. The  bold  and  noble  utterances  of  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina — a patriot 
without  reproach — gave  instant  form  to  the  cha- 
os of  opinions.  “A  confirmation  of  our  essen- 
tial and  common  rights  as  Englishmen,”  he  said, 
“may  be  pleaded  from  charters  safely  enough, 
but  any  further  dependence  upon  them  may  be 
fatal.  We  should  stand  upon  the  broad  com- 
mon ground  of  those  natural  rights  that  we  all 
feel  and  know  as  men,  and  as  descendants  of 
Englishmen.  I wish  the  charters  may  not  en- 
snare us  at  last,  by  drawing  different  colonies  to 
act  differently  in  this  great  cause.  Whenever 
that  is  the  case  all  will  be  over  with  the  whole. 
There  ought  to  be  no  New  Englandman , no  New 
Yorker  known  on  the  continent , but  all  of  us  as 
Americans .”*  Such  were  the  views  of  a South 
Carolinian,  a hundred  years  ago,  of  the  weak- 
ness and  dangers  of  Independent  State  Sovereign- 
ty, and  the  strength  and  safety  of  National  Uni- 
ty. What  a contrast  does  that  honest,  disinter- 
* Manuscript  letter  quoted  by  Bancroft,  v.  835. 
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ested,  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  guided 
public  opinion  in  South  Carolina  then,  present 
in  comparison  with  the  selfish  and  vulgar  char- 
latans who  rule  in  the  councils  of  that  State  in 
our  day ! “ Hyperion  to  a Satyr  J” 

Gadsden’s  views  were  adopted,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  final  independence  and  nationality, 
the  Congress  turned  their  forces  in  desires  and 
arguments.  For  almost  a fortnight  they  de- 
bated with  zeal  and  great  latitude.  The  dis- 
cussion took  a wide  range,  while  all  held  to  the 
topic  of  defining  the  rights  which  the  Americans 
might  claim  as  sacred  and  inalienable.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  was  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  most  of  the  delegates  leaned  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Colonies  ought  not  to  be  longer  sub- 
jected even  to  the  legislative  power  of  Great 
Britain.  They  discussed  the  Stamp  Act,  not  as 
to  its  expediency,  but  as  to  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  it.  The  views  of  each  differ- 
ing much  sometimes,  were  pressed  with  zeal,  but 
not  with  embarrassing  persistence,  for  they  all 
agreed  with  Gadsden,  who  said,  as  he  nobly 
yielded  his  own  views  in  a degree  to  those  of 
others,  “Union  is,  most  certainly , all  in  all f1 
On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  October,  the  Con- 
gress having  concluded  their  discussions,  adopt- 
ed the  following  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Griev- 
ances: 

UL  That  Ills  Majesty’s  subjects  In  these  colonies  owe 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is 
owing  from  his  subjects  born  within  the  realm,  and  all  due 
subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

u II.  That  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects  In  these  colonies 
are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
natural-born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

u III.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
a people,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  that  no 
taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  with  their  own  consent,  given 
personally , or  by  their  representatives. 

u IV.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and, 
from  their  local  circumstances,  can  not  be,  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain. 

u V.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  these 
colonies  are  the  persons  chosen  therein  by  themselves,  and 
that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be,  constitutionally 
imposed  on  them  but  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

“■VI.  That  all  supplies  to  the  Crown  being  free  gifts  of 
the  people,  it  Is  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  Majesty  the  proper- 
ty of  the  colonists. 

“ VII.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  Inherent  and  invalnable 
right  of  every  British  subject  in  these  colonies. 

u VIII.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  entitled  An  act 
for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp-duties,  and  oth- 
er duties,  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  Amer- 
ica, by  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies, 
and  the  said  act.  and  several  other  acts,  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  beyond  its  ancient 
limits,  hare  a manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists. 

M IX.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of 
Parliament,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  colo- 
nies, will  be  extremely  burdensome  and  grievous;  and 
from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  payment  of  them  absolute- 
ly impracticable 

“ X.  That  m the  profits  of  the  trade  of  those  colonies 
ultimately  centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
factures which  they  are  obliged  to  take  from  thence,  they 
eventually  contribute  very  largely  to  all  supplies  granted 
them  to  the  Crown. 

“XL  That  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  several  late  acts 
of  Parliament  on  the  trade  of  these  colonies,  will  render 


them  unable  to  purchase  the  manufactures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

“XII.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
these  colonies  depend  on  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  intercourse  with  Gnat 
Britain  mutually  affectionate  and  advantageous. 

“XHI.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects  in 
these  colonies  to  petition  the  King  or  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

“ Lastly,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  colo- 
nies, to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and 
to  themselves,  to  endeavor,  by  a loyal  and  dutiful  Address 
to  his  Majesty,  and  humble  application  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  for  granting 
and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any 
other  acts  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other  late 
acta  for  the  restriction  of  American  commerce."* 

When  the  above  Declaration  (which  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Cruger,  then  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York)  was 
adopted,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  committees 
to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  King,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons.  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Mur- 
dock were  appointed  to  prepare  the  Address  to 
the  King.  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Tilghman, 
and  Philip  Livingston  were  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
to  Thomas  Lynch,  James  Otis,  and  Thomas 
M‘Kean  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  an 
Address  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  lay  its  Address  before 
the  Congress  on  Monday  following.  They  did 
so,  and  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  the  three  Ad- 
dresses were  consecutively  discussed,  amended, 
and  adopted.  They  had  been  most  carefully 
considered.  Every  word  and  sentiment  had 


* The  Stamp  Act,  referred  to  in  Section  VIII.  of  this 
Declaration,  provided  that  every  Bkin,  or  piece  of  vellum, 
or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal  pur- 
poses, such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insur- 
ance, marriage  licenses,  and  a great  many  other  docu- 
ments, in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to 


be  stamped  (or  have  a stamp  attached  to  them),  and  sold 
by  public  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  at  prices 
which  levied  a stated  tax 
on  every  such  document, 
varying  from  three  pence 
to  ten  pounds,  or  six  cents 
to  fifty  dollars.  The  act 
named  the  price  for  every 
document  respectively. 

The  stamps  sent  to  Amer- 
ica, under  the  act,  were  im- 
pressed en  dark-blue  paper, 
similar  to  that  known  as 
tobacco-paper,  to  which  wn? 
attached  a narrow  strip  of 
tin-foil,  represented  by  the 
small  oblong  white  spot  in  A 8TAMP 

the  engraving.  The  ends 
of  the  foil  were  passed 
through  the  pnper  or  parch- 
ment to  which  the  stamp 
was  to  be  attached,  flat- 
tened on  the  opposite  side, 
and  a piece  of  paper  with 
the  rough  device  and  num- 
ber of  the  stamp,  as  seen  in 
the  annexed  cut,  pasted 
over  it  to  secure  it  The 
device  of  the  stamp  was  a 

double  Tudor  rose,  inclosed  by  the  royal  garter  surmount- 
ed by  a crown,  and  the  value  of  the  stamp  given  below. 
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been  well  weighed  before  they  were  adopted,  for 
they  were  proceeding  in  a great  experiment  with 
explosive  materials  without  formulary  or  prece- 
dents. 

In  the  Address  to  the  King,  the  mosl  loyal 
attachment  to  his  person,  family,  and  office  was 
avowed.  They  alluded  to  vested  rights  and 
liberties  found  in  their  charters , and  they  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  if  His  Majesty  should 
fix  the  pillars  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  se- 
cure the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects  in 
America,  upon  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution (which  is  simply  the  body  of  the  laws), 
a foundation  would  be  laid  for  rendering  the 
British  empire  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 
of  any  recorded  in  history.  “To  this  Constitu- 
tion these  two  principles  are  essential,”  they  said 
— “the  right  of  your  faithful  subjects  freely  to 
grant  to  your  Majesty  such  aids  as  are  required 
for  the  support  of  your  govern- 
ment over  them  and  other  public 
exigencies,  and  trial  by  their 
peers.  By  the  one  they  are  se- 
cured from  unreasonable  impo- 
sitions; and  by  the  other  from 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  execu- 
tive power.  ” They  reminded  him 
that  the  continuation  of  those 
liberties  to  the  Americans,  which 
the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament 
were  likely  to  destroy,  might  be 
essential,  and  even  “absolutely 
necessary,*1  to  unite  in  harmony 
the  several  parts  of  his  widely- 
extended  empire.  They  then 
touched  a most  sensitive  chord 
in  his  Majesty's  bosom  by  hinting  at  the  bound- 
less wealth  and  naval  strength  which  Great  Brit- 
ain was  likely  to  secure  by  allowing  the  Ameri- 
cans unrestricted  trade  in  all  things  except  what 
the  shops  of  England  would  supply,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  by  such  legislation  as  that  which 
had  elicited  their  Address.  “The  invaluable 
rights  of  taxing  ourselves ,"  they  said,  “ and  trial 
by  our  peers , of  which  we  implore  your  Majesty’s 
protection,  are  not,  we  humbly  conceive,  uncon- 
stitutional, but  conferred  by  the  Gbeat  Char- 
ter of  English  liberty.” 

In  their  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords  simi- 
lar sentiments  were  expressed,  and  they  were 
implored  to  listen  to  the  counsel  whom  the  col- 
onists had  employed  to  support  the  memorial ; 
while  to  the  Commonsrr-the  more  immediate 
representatives  of  the  English  people — who  could 
better  understand  the  operations  of  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  they  spoke  in  a different  style. 
To  them  they  said  little  of  abstract  rights,  but 
talked  soberly  of  material  interests  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies  which  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  Grenville's  unwise  financial  scheme. 
They  disclaimed  all  idea  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  Parliament,  because  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. They  acknowledged  all  due  obedience 
to  that  body ; spoke  of  the  English  Constitution 
as  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  and  the 
source  of  all  their  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 


pleaded  against  the  assumption  of  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  begged  the 
Commons  to  hear  their  chosen  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  their  petition. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Congress 
up  to  the  night  of  the  23d  of  October,  when  the 
city  of  New  York  was  in  an  uproar  on  account 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  The  first 
of  November,  when  it  was  to  go  into  operation, 
was  near.  All  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
Sons  of  Liberty , as  an  organization  of  patriotic 
citizens  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  was  called, 
had  been  active  in  making  the  people  a unit 
against  the  Act.  They  harangued  the  popu- 
lace, and  made  the  Stamp  Distributers  resign 
their  offices.  Franklin’s  figure  of  the  disjointed 
Snake,  with  its  significant  injunction  and  warn- 
ing, was  placed  before  the  people  at  the  head  of 
a widely-circulated  incendiary  paper,  in  which 


suggestions  of  Independence  were  boldly  made. 
Processions  sometimes  filled  the  streets  of  cities; 
local  governments  were  overawed  by  the  popular 
demonstrations ; and  when  the  day  arrived  for 
the  Act  to  go  into  effect,  the  people  throughout 
the  colonies  presented  an  unbroken  front  of  op- 
position to  the  measure.  On  the  night  in  ques- 
tion an  excited  throng  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  had  listened  to  stirring  harangues  in  The 
Fields  (the  present  City  Hall  Park),  marched 
through  the  streets,  shouted  “ Huzza  for  the 
Congress  and  Liberty!”  in  front  of  the  place 
where  that  body  held  their  sessions,  and  filled 
the  air  with  the  “New  Song  for  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,”  in  which  were  the  stirring  words — 

u A strange  Scheme  of  late  has  been  formed  In  the  State 
By  a knot  of  Political  Knaves, 

Who  in  secret  rejoice  that  the  Parliament* s voice 
lias  condemned  us  by  law  to  be  Slaves  : Brave  Boys  ! 
lias  condemned  us  by  law  to  be  Slaves. 

With  the  Beasts  of  the  Wood  we  will  ramble  for  Food, 
And  lodge  in  wild  Deserts  and  Caves, 

And  live  poor  as  Job  on  the  skirts  of  the  Globe 
Before  we’ll  submit  to  be  Slaves:  Brave  Boys! 
Before  we'll  submit  to  be  Slaves.*’ 

The  Congress  met  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
to  complete  the  business  of  the  session.  General 
Buggies,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  a dele- 
gate from  New  Jersey,  who  had  shown  disaffec- 
tion to  the  popular  cause  from  the  opening  of 
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the  Congress,  refused  to  sign  the  proceedings. 
They  had  argued  vehemently  in  favor  of  the 
claim  of  Parliament  to  supreme  control  over  the 
colonies  in  all  things . They  were  opposed  to 
Union,  and  insisted  that  each  province  should 
take  care  of  its  own  grievances  and  petition  Par- 
liament each  for  itself.  They  had  denounced 
the  proceedings  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it,  as  treasonable ; and  in  every 
way  exhibited  hostility  to  the  object  for  which 
that  Congress  had  assembled.  Ruggles,  true  to 
his  proclivities,  became  a violent  Tory  in  the 
great  Revolution  that  followed.  He  had  been 
a.  Massachusetts  Brigadier  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  now  entered  the  royal  military 
service  against  his  countrymen.  When  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  from  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  he  fled  with  them  to  Halifax,  but  soon 
afterward  appeared  on  Long  Island  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  Tories  of  Kings  and  Suffolk 
counties.  He  was  a refugee  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died 
in  1798,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The 
more  timid  Ogden  quailed  before  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  He  tried  to  conceal  or 
palliate  his  defection  in  the  Congress,  but  failed. 
He  was  burned  in  effigy  in  several  places  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  their  next  meeting. 
All  the  other  members  of  the  Congress  were  true 
to  the  cause  which  they  professed  to  represent. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  members  only  one  was  a 
knave,  and  one  a coward. 

Owing  to  the  factious  conduct  of  Ruggles  and 
Ogden,  the  24th  was  spent  in  wrangling ; but 
on  the  following  day  the  labors  of  the  Congress 
were  satisfactorily  closed.  The  delegates  from 
six  of  the  nine  provinces  represented,  namely, 
Massachusetts  (except  Ruggles),  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  (except  Ogden),  Pennsylvania  (ex- 
cept Dickenson,  who  was  absent),  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Those  of  the  other  colonies  assented, 
but  were  not  authorized  to  sign  their  names.  The 
four  unrepresented  colonies,  namely,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
were  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  sisters ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  that  Congress,  burdened 
with  potential  ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  man, 
went  forth  to  the  world  with  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  continent,  proclaiming  to  every  hu- 
man being  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  spirit 
of  John  Adams’s  declaration : “You  have  rights 
antecedent  to  all  earthly  government;  rights 
that  can  not  be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human 
laws ; rights  derived  from  the  great  Legislator 
of  the  Universe.”  The  colonies  then  became, 
as  it  was  expressed,  “a  bundle  of  sticks  which 
could  neither  be  bent  nor  broken.”  Then  and 
there  the  visible  form  of  the  great  American 
Union  was  fashioned  and  proclaimed ; and  from 
that  hour,  during  the  ten  dreaiy  years  of  strife 
and  tumult,  of  hope  and  doubt,  of  petition  and 
remonstrance,  of  consultation  and  preparation, 
preceding  the  final  armed  resistance  to  unnatu- 
ral oppression,  the  colonies  acted  as  a unit.  The 


crude  elements  of  republicanism  tending  to  po- 
litical aggregation,  which  the  American  colo- 
nists had  exhibited  since  the  attempt  to  confed- 
erate in  1643,  were  now  crystallized  into  tangi- 
ble form.  The  Union  which  we  so  much  love, 
and  for  which  we  have  poured  out  blood  like 
water  and  treasure  like  sand,  was  formed  long 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  which  changed 
the  confederation  of  States  into  a consolidated 
Nation. 

The  1st  of  November  arrived.  It  was  Fri- 
day— gloomy  “hangman-day.”  All  over  the 
country  muffled  bells  were  tolled,  muffled  drums 
were  beaten,  and  minute-guns  were  fired.  There 
were  indications  every  where  of  a national  fu- 
neral. “Died,”  reported  a New  York  news- 
paper more  than  fifty  days  before,  “on  the  7th 
of  February,  1766,  of  a cruel  Stamp  on  her 

Vitals,  Lady  N — th  Am can  Liberty  [North 

American  Liberty].  She  was  descended  from 
the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Bulls.  Her 
Father,  John  Bull,  Esq.,  married  her,  agreeable 
to  her  own  desire,  to  a worthy  Gentleman  of 
noble  Blood,  tho’  of  no  large  Fortune,  whose 
name  was  Toleration,  and  gave  her  in  Dower 
a certain  Tract  of  uncultivated  Land,  which  she 

called  after  her  name,  N — th  Am ca,  which 

she  with  her  Husband  came  and  took  Possession 
of,  with  this  additional  Grant,  that  she,  her 
Children  and  dependents,  should  enjoy  all  the 
Liberties  and  Immunities  of  Natural-bom  Sub- 
jects of  him,  the  said  John  Bull.  .....  Thus 
died  the  most  amiable  of  Women,  the  best  Wife, 
the  most  dutiful  Child,  and  the  tenderest  Mo- 
ther. Happy  for  her  family,  she  has  left  one 
son,  who  was  the  Child  of  her  Bosom  and  her 
only  Hope.  Him  she  often  said  she  prophetic- 
ally named  I-d-p — d — cc  [Independence],  and 
in  him  the  Hopes  of  all  her  disconsolate  Serv- 
ants are  placed  for  relief  under  their  Afflictions, 
when  he  shall  come  of  age.”* 

Business  was  suspended,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  closed,  marriages  ceased,  and  legal  con- 
tracts of  every  kind  were  kept  in  abeyance,  for  no 
man  would  use  the  stamps.  But  the  pall  of 
gloom  that  covered  the  people  was  soon  lifted. 
The  voice  of  the  General  Congress  was  like  tho 
trumpet  of  the  resurrection.  Through  it  a na- 
tion spoke,  and  its  own  words  gave  life  and  lib- 
erty to  thought  and  action  in  all  its  borders. 
The  clouds  broke ; the  sunlight  came  bursting 
through  with  floods  of  radiance;  and  the  cheer- 
fulness that  follows  the  culmination  of  sorrow, 
when  Faith  and  Hope  light  the  way,  was  seen 
in  every  countenance.  The  fiat  went  forth 
spontaneously  from  every  heart  and  lip  that 
Americans  should  never  be  slaves;  that  the 
gyves  of  the  Stamp  Act  should  never  encumber 
the  limbs  of  an  American  freeman.  Men  felt 
the  power  of  that  resolution  with  the  force  of  a 
demonstration ; and  even  the  children,  as  one 
of  our  historians  has  said,  “ though  hardly  able 


• Quoted  by  Dawson,  in  his  44  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New 
York page  7T. 
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to  speak,  caught  up  the  general  chorus,  and  went 
along  the  streets  merrily  caroling,  ( Liberty, 
Property,  and  no  Stamps !'”*  “It  is  the  joy 
of  thousands,'’  said  a patriotic  divine  of  Connec- 
ticut, “ that  there  is  union  and  concurrence  in 
a General  Congress.  We  trust  they  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  another  Congress.” 

The  newspaper  press  first  hurled  defiance  by 
appearing  without  stamps.  The  merchants  act- 
ed simultaneously,  and  agreed  to  import  nothing 
from  England  until  the  obnoxious  Act  should  be 
repealed.  All  classes  utterly  disregarded  the 
law.  The  stamps  were  seized  and  destroyed, 
and  the  stamp-distributers  were  roughly  handled 
by  the  populace.  Royal  Governors  and  Royal 
troops  were  powerless ; and  imperative  demands 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  in  the  action  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  accompanied  the  loyal  Addresses 
to  the  King  and  Parliament  sent  over  by  the 
Congress. 

The  stupid  King  could  not  comprehend  the 
matter.  The  conceited  Ministers  were  not  much 
wiser  than  he ; and  King  and  Ministers  gabbled 
about  chastising  a rebellious  people.  But  there 
were  men  in  the  British  'Parliament  who  did 
comprehend  the  whole  matter,  and  were  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  plainly.  The  chief  of  them 
were  Pitt,  Bnrke,  and  Ban-6.  The  first  had  es- 
tablished his  right  to  the  claim  of  his  friends  of 
being  the  “ first  Commoner  in  England.”  The 
second  then  commenced  his  brilliant  career  as 
an  orator ; and  the  third  was  already  known  as 
a keen,  sagacions,  and  brilliant  debater.  On 
this  occasion  Pitt's  powers  were  developed  in 
magnificent  proportions ; and  Burke's  speeches 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  “ filled 
the  town  with  wonder.”  Grenville  used  all  his 
powers  in  defense  of  his  scheme,  and  attacked 
Pitt  with  the  insinuation  that  he  was  a promoter 
of  sedition  in  the  colonies.  The  scene  that 
followed,  as  described  by  Johnson,  was  one  of 
remarkable  interest.  When  Grenville  ceased 
speaking  there  was  a loud  call  for  “ Mr.  Pitt ! 
Mr.  Pitt!”  Gout  had  fastened  its  instruments 
of  torture  upon  him,  and  he  had  entered  the 
house  with  crutches  under  his  arms  and  his  feet 
swathed  in  flannel.  He  slowly  arose  to  his  feet, 
supported  by  his  props,  cast  a glance  over  the 
audience,  and  then  fixing  his  keen  eye  upon 
Grenville,  said,  “You  have  challenged  me  to 
the  field,  and  I will  fight  you  on  every  foot  of 
it.”  His  eloquent  sentences  then  fell  thick  and 
fast  upon  the  quailing  Minister  like  hot  thunder- 
bolts. At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  pro- 
posed an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  as  an  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
just measure ; at  the  same  time  recommending 
an  Act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  which  declared, 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This 
was  intended  as  a sort  of  salve  to  the  national 
pride,  which  would  be  somewhat  wounded  by 
this  concession ; a salve  which  Pitt  well  knew 
would  be  necessary  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the 


• Bancroft,  v.  362. 


Act.  Yet  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Pitt,  Burke, 
Conway,  Barr6,  and  others  could  not  alone  have 
induced  the  Commons  to  consent  to  a repeal  of 
the  Act.  Nor  would  the  knowledge  of  disturb- 
ances in  America,  or  the  Addresses  of  the  Con- 
gress have  had  the  slightest  effect  in  bringing 
about  a repeal,  for  the  Ministers  refused  to  even 
receive  the  Addresses,  because  that  Congress  had 
not  been  legally  summoned  to  meet  by  the  su- 
preme power.  It  was  the  importunities  of  Lon- 
don merchants  and  tradesmen,  suffering  severe- 
ly from  the  effects  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ments, that  caused  a change  in  the  views  of  the 
National  Legislature.  Their  trade  with  the  col- 
onies had  been  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing 
but  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face. 
Their  voice  was  potential ; and  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1766,  an  Act  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act, 
accompanied  by  Pitt’s  Declaratory  Act,  so  called, 
was  passed,  and  became  a law  on  the  same  day 
by  receiving  the  signature  of  the  King.  He 
signed  the  Stamp  Act  cheerfully,  but  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  Act  for  its  repeal  most  reluc- 
tantly. It  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen.  It  met  strenuous  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a majority 
of  thirty-four.  Thirty-three  peers  entered  a 
strong  protest  against  it,  embodying  ten  argu- 
mentative reasons,  the  most  forcible  of  which 
that  seemed  to  operate  on  their  minds  being  that 
“ such  a submission  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, under  such  circumstances,  in  so  strange 
and  unheard-of  a contest,  would  in  effect  surren- 
der their  ancient,  unalienable  rights  of  supreme 
jurisdiction,  and  give  them  exclusively  to  the 
subordinate  Provincial  Legislatures.”  Precise- 
ly what  the  people  demanded,  and  what  the 
Congress  had  declared  to  be  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  people. 

The  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
received  with  unbounded  joy  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  shackles  upon  commerce  were  immedi- 
ately loosened.  London  had  already  been  il- 
luminated, and  the  shipping  in  the  Thames 
decorated  with  flags  in  honor  of  the  event.  In 
Boston  the  intelligence  was  received  at  noon  on 
a bright  May  day.  The  bells  were  rung ; can- 
nons roared ; the  Sons  of  Liberty  drank  toasts j 
all  the  debtors  in  jail  were  set  free ; John  Han- 
cock treated  the  populace  to  a pipe  of  wine,  and 
the  capital  of  New  England  was  jubilant  until 
midnight.  Philadelphia  was  made  equally  mer- 
ry Maryland  voted  a portrait  of  Lord  Camden 
for  the  State-house,  for  he  had  said  in  the  House 
of  Peers  that  “ Taxation  and  representation  are 
inseparable.”  Virginia  resolved  to  decorate  her 
old  capital — Williamsburg — with  a statue  of  the 
King ; South  Carolina  ordered  a statue  of  the 
author  of  the  repealing  Act  for  her  only  city ; 
and  New  York's  joy  and  loyalty  were  displayed 
by  voting  to  erect  within  the  borders  of  the  city 
a statue  of  both  Pitt  and  the  King.  The  former, 
wrought  in  marble,  was  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  streets,  and  was  reduced  to  a torso  by  rude 
British  soldiery  during  the  Revolution ; the  lat- 
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ter  (equestrian)  was  set  up  in  the  Bowling  Green 
at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  It  was  made  of  lead, 
and  gilded.  When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution 
broke  over  the  land,  and  the  King  had  been  de- 
nounced as  “a  tyrant  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a 
free  people,”  his  statue  was  pulled  down  and 
cast  into  bullets,  and  the  44  ministerial  troops” 
soon  afterward  had  “melted  Majesty”  fired  at 
them.  When  that  statue  fell  royal  power  was 
at  an  end  in  the  colonies.  They  had  just  de- 
clared themselves  ‘ ‘ free  and  independent  States,” 
and  were  fighting  manfully  under  the  banner  of 
that  Union  which  was  formed  in  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress. 


LOYE  BY  MISHAP. 

i. 

ONE  Saturday  afternoon  in  June  a group  of 
cavaliers  had  assembled  on  the  “ Concourse” 
at  the  Central  Park.  The  musicians  were  tak- 
ing their  places,  and  crowds  were  gathering 
about  them.  The  terrace  was  a picture  of  grace 
and  animation.  There  had  been  no  finer  day 
during  the  season.  There  were  no  threaten- 
ing clouds,  and  so  the  bonnets  were  ravishing. 
There  was  no  dust,  so  coats  and  collars  were 
undimmed.  There  was  dazzling  sunshine,  so 
parasols  flashed  like  large  butterflies,  or  like 
feathers  plucked  from  the  peacock  in  the  Ram- 
ble. 

The  cavaliers  had  stationed  themselves  upon 
the  most  commanding  spot  accessible  to  horse- 
men. They  watched  the  carriages  as  they  swept 
past  below,  and  criticised  with  freedom.  Grad- 
ually other  visitors  ascended  to  the  Concourse. 
Our  group  broke  into  parties  of  two  and  three, 
and  conversed  less  audibly. 

“There’s  a beauty  for  you!”  said  one,  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  foremost  of  two  young  la- 
dies, who,  apparently  unattended,  advanced  nim- 
bly from  the  lower  road. 

“Where?  Oh,  yes.  What  action!  Just 
look  at  that  step.  Tis  a beauty,  to  be  sure !” 

“Here’s  a fellow  who  has  no  eye  for  any 
thing  but  horses.  I mean  the  rider,  Fred; 
look  at  her.” 

“ Yes,  she  does  sit  well.  Nobody  could  have 
a better  seat.  That  girl  can  ride,  Harry.” 

“ I should  think  so  I There  are  two  of  them, 
and  they  are  coming  up  here.  So  much  the 
better.” 

As  the  ladies  moved  leisurely  up  the  ascent 
each  of  the  gentlemen  shrugged  himself  into  an 
attitude,  after  the  manner  of  the  youthful  male 
under  anticipation  of  being  inspected.  Each 
gave  a glance  at  the  rose  in  his  button-hole, 
and  pulled  his  gloves  tighter  over  his  hands. 
But  the  ladies  passed  by  them  wholly  uncon- 
scious, and  took  a position  nearer  the  unfinished 
bank. 

They  were,  however,  in  full  view  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  straightway  commenced  inventories 
of  their  exterior. 

They  bore  a subdued  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other. Both  were  pretty,  one  a little  more. 


Their  figures  justified  the  compact  riding-dress, 
which  is  a serious  test.  Their  complexions  de- 
noted uncompromising  health,  and  risked  no- 
thing by  contact  with  the  sunshine.  Their  faces 
were  partly  shaded  by  round  hats  with  curling 
rims,  beside  which  the  monstrous  masculine  tur- 
rets, with  which  some  ladies  had  rashly  disfig- 
ured themselves,  shone  in  resplendent  deformi- 
ty. Their  dark  blue  dresses  were  piquant,  yet 
not  too  eccentric.  Double  rows  of  buttons,  from 
the  throat  downward,  made  brigadier-generals 
of  them.  Their  hair  was  massed  in  nets,  after 
the  English  style.  They  were  in  uniform,  even 
to  the  pink  gloves;  and  feminine  uniforms, 
though  execrable  for  the  street,  or  at  an  assem- 
bly, are  ever  charming  in  the  saddle. 

The  taller,  and  apparently  the  older,  was  all 
fair.  The  other  was  neither  fair  nor  dark,  but 
had  many  of  the  advantages  of  each  quality. 
The  one  was  serious  and  self-possessed ; the 
other  playful  and  a little  nervous. 

“They  are  alone,”  said  Mr.  Harry  Stafford, 
speaking  softly  to  his  companion. 

“Why  not?”  said  Mr.  Fred  Timmerton. 
“ Why  not  ? They  ttnow  a bridle  from  a bunch 
of  radishes,  take  my  word  for  it.  No  fear  of 
them!” 

“ Radishes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Fred. 
Of  course  they  can  ride ; but  ladies  don’t  come 
out  alone,  you  know.” 

“We  ought  to  thank  them  for  setting  the 
example,  then.  Look  at  that  tall  girL  She 
sits  as  if  she  were  at  the  piano.  But  the  little 
one  is  the  beauty.” 

“ Don’t  speak  so  loud.  As  you  say,  the  tall 
one  is  the  beauty.” 

“ No,  the  little  one.” 

“Fred,  don’t  provoke  me!  I say  the  tall 
one.” 

“Now,  just  observe  that  profile.  Do  you 
mind  the  nose?  It’s  a great  nose.  Not  in 
size,  man ! What  are  you  laughing  at  ? I’m 
not  a fool!” 

“ The  other  nose  is  better.” 

4 ‘ Nonsense ! — and  examine  that  dress.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  taste  ?” 

44  The  dresses  are  precisely  alike.” 

44  So  they  are,  to  be  sure.  But  that  doesn’t 
alter  my  conviction  that  the  little  one  is  the 
real  beauty.” 

The  gentlemen  regarded  one  another  with 
compassion,  each  at  his  neighbor’s  failing  in 
fine  appreciation.  The  inspection  was  not,  how- 
ever, interrupted. 

“The  tall  one  is  the  better  horsewoman,” 
said  Harry  Stafford. 

44  I’m  afraid  she  is,”  answered  Timmerton, 
reluctantly.  44  But  you  can’t  have  every  thing. 
The  little  one  rides  well  enough.  And  has  the 
best  horse  too,”  he  added,  with  sudden  inspira- 
tion, as  if  the  modem  equestrienne  were  a spe- 
cies of  centaur,  to  be  considered  only  as  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  animal  which  sustains  her. 

The  ladies  turned,  and  their  faces  were  more 
openly  revealed. 

“I  tell  you,  Harry,”  resumed  Mr.  Timmeis 
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ton,  “ you're  all  wrong.  She  has  fine  regular 
features ; but  look  at  the  expression ! It’s  pos- 
itively stony!  That's  a woman  to  do  you  a 
cruelty  and  then  laugh.  She  hasn't  a beam  of 
feeling  in  her  face.  It's  a splendid  eye,  but  it 
glitters  just  like  ice  J” 

Mr.  Stafford  was  shaken.  There  was  some- 
thing in  what  Timmerton  said.  The  beauty 
was  indisputable,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
certain  bearing  which,  at  that  moment,  he  thought 
haughty  and  forbidding.  The  sevvity  of  her 
features  was  inconsistent,  he  imagined,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  scene  and  the  occasion. 

“She  is  very  stately” — he  said  to  his  com- 
panion— “ grievously  stately.” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  said  Timmerton ; “but  the 
other  is  an  original  package  of  pure  gentleness ; 
I'm  sure  of  it.” 

“I  could  overlook  all  but  the  mouth ; but  I 
am  quite  uncomfortable  about  the  mouth,  it’s 
so  firm.” 

“Iam  uncomfortable  about  my  own  heart,  it 
isn’t  firm  at  all.” 

44  You  are  right,  Fred ; she  is  not  a woman — 
she’s  a statue.  She  hasn’t  an  emotion  about  her, 
you  can  be  sure.  Let  us  get  away.” 

But  Mr.  Timmerton  strongly  resisted  any 
such  proposition.  Not  that  he  cared  specially 
about  the  girls,  you  know — nothing  of  that  sort ; 
because  he  should  never  expect  to  meet  them 
again,  so  what  was  their  presence  to  him  ? But 
the  music  was  about  to  commence,  and  there 
was  no  place  so  well  worth  occupying  as  that 
on  which  they  stood— unless,  indeed,  it  were  a 
certain  point  which,  strangely  enough,  was  a 
few  feet  nearer  to  the  fair  riders.  Mr.  Timmer- 
ton would  not  hear  of  going,  and  it  would  have 
been  unfriendly  in  Mr.  Stafford  to  leave  him. 
ft  is  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Stafford  betrayed  on 
this  occasion  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness. 

Never  were  ladies  more  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  interest  they  had  so  suddenly  ex- 
cited. They  conversed  quietly  apart,  fixing 
their  attention  upon  the  general  view,  and  giv- 
ing no  eye  to  details — not  even  when  details 
hovered  near  them  in  the  guise  of  two  well- 
favored  cavaliers,  each  with  a rose  in  his  button- 
hole. 

Mr.  Dod worth  shook  his  wand,  and  the  obe- 
dient tubes  sent  forth  their  welcome  to  the  mul- 
titude. Every  body  was  quiet — if  not  from  in- 
clination, from  necessity  ; for  good  taste  is  en- 
forced at  the  Central  Park  by  officials  clothed  in 
blue  authority,  and  the  avenues  are  not  allowed 
to  clang  with  hoofs  and  wheels  while  the  charms 
of  music  are  soothing  the  cultivated  breast. 

IL 

The  overture  ceased ; the  performers  reposed 
from  their  benevolent  exertions,  and  the  spell  of 
blue  authority  was  broken.  The  carriages  be- 
gan to  circle  in  their  orbits,  and  the  gay  confu- 
sion was  every  where  renewed. 

A pony  bearing  a lad  of  thirteen  galloped  np  to 
the  Concourse.  At  sight  of  the  ladies  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  this  lad  began  to  shout 


explanations,  showing  that  he  had  been  detain- 
ed, that  his  courser  was  volatile  of  temper,  and 
that  there  had  been  a disagreement  between  it 
and  himself  near  the  Ramble. 

The  grave  young  lady  remonstrated  against 
the  loud  voice,  and  gave  cautious  counsel  against 
the  risks  of  inexperienced  horse-boys. 

“Oh,  Julia,  that’s  always  your  way!”  an- 
swered my  young  gentleman.  “You  think  I 
can't  ride,  and  try  to  frighten  me.  Wait,  now, 
and  I’ll  show  you  by-and-by.” 

“So  they’re  not  altogether  alone,  you  see,” 
whispered  Mr.  Timmerton. 

“ Charley,”  said  the  young  lady  whom  he  had 
called  Julia,  “ you  have  no  need  to  hoM  the 
curb  so  close.  Let  it  loose ; the  pony  is  rest- 
less.” 

In  fact  the  little  animal  had  grown  quite 
nervous,  and  impatiently  pelted  the  Park  with 
his  fore-feet.  But  Master  Charley,  with  a self- 
confidence  not  inconsistent  with  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, persisted  in  the  endeavor  to  manage  every 
thing  in  his  own  way.  From  dancing  the  pony 
went  on  to  prancing,  and  presently  executed 
movements  so  eccentric  as  to  alarm  his  rider, 
who  suddenly  dropped  theory  and  curb  with  one 
accord.  Unexpectedly  released,  the  pony  fur- 
thermore sprang  forward  full  against  the  stately 
young  lady ’8  horse,  disturbing  her  balance  and 
jostling  the  reins  from  her  hand — a mishap  that 
would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  anxiety  with 
which  she  was  watching  the  adventures  of  Mas- 
ter Charles.  Now  two  animals  were  moved 
from  their  propriety,  and  people  began  to  turn 
and  gaze.  The  lady's  position  was  awkward, 
for,  losing  the  reins,  she  lost  also  the  power  of 
control.  Mr.  Timmerton  started  to  her  aid. 
But,  springing  sideways,  her  horse  touched  the 
edge  of  the  uncompleted  bank.  A misstep  here 
would  be  perilous.  The  younger  lady  whim- 
pered. Master  Charley  cried  aloud  without 
helping  matters.  Mr.  Stafford  took  a quick 
view  of  the  emergency,  and  with  a single  mo- 
tion turned  his  horse  toward  the  declivity, 
pushed  his  spur  vigorously,  and  darted  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  Concourse.  As  he  passed  out- 
side the  lady  her  horse  was  crowded  back  to  a 
firmer  position,  and  by  a sudden  gesture  he  re- 
stored her  reins.  Her  safety  was  secured,  but 
Mr.  Stafford  was  less  fortunate.  His  effort  to 
turn  abruptly  back  was  unavailing.  The  loose 
stones  slid,  the  horse  plunged  once  or  twice, 
then  fell  upon  his  side,  rolling  half-way  down 
the  bank,  and  crushing  his  rider  among  the 
jagged  stones.  There  was  a great  outcry,  then 
a rush  and  a crowd ; and*  every  thought  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  day  was  chilled  for  all  who  saw 
the  handsome  gentleman's  torn  and  bleeding 
frame  as  they  carried  him  inanimate  away. 

m. 

When  Mr.  Stafford  opened  his  mind’s  eyes — 
or,  to  put  it  more  formally,  when  he  returned  to 
consciousness — he  found  himself  where,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  would  naturally  expect  to 
be,  in  his  own  apartments.  For  an  hour  he  lay 
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with  his  senses  half  unclosed,  weakly  question- 
ing himself  as  to  why  he  was  at  home,  and  why 
he  was  in  bed ; why  his  legs  and  arms  hurt  him 
if  he  stirred  them  5 why  the  room  was  so  dark 
and  still;  and  why  the  people  whom  he  saw 
moving  softly  about  did  not  speak  to  him.  He 
was  too  languid  to  ask  aloud  for  any  informa- 
tion. It  was  pleasanter  to  conjecture  tranquil- 
ly, and  wait  for  recollection  to  shape  itself  before 
him.  Gradually  the  outlines  of  the  accident 
arose  in  his  mind;  dimly  at  first,  afterward 
more  clearly.  He  remembered  the  two  ladies 
and  their  opposite  characteristics,  the  impending 
danger  and  his  effort  to  avert  it.  Having  re- 
membered this  much,  he  felt  a little  curiosity  as 
to  the  sequel,  but  had  not  energy  enough  to 
make  inquiries.  He  therefore  turned  about  and 
\ went  to  sleep. 

He  awoke  presently  with  a great  appetite,  and 
cried  out  in  a voice  which  he  meant  to  make 
loud,  but  which  denied  his  intentions,  for  food. 
A gentleman  approached  him  cautiously. 

44  Why,  Timmerton,  glad  to  see  you,”  said 
Mr.  Stafford,  recognizing  his  friend;  44but 
what's  the  matter  ? J ust  look  at  you.  What 
a guy ! What  are  you  bo  solemn  about  ?” 

“Hush,  Harry,”  answered  Mr.  Timmerton, 
44  don’t  talk  much.  You  have  been  very  ill.” 

“111!  I’m  not  ill.  I’m  only  sore.  I want 
to  get  up” — and  he  made  a futile  attempt  to  lift 
himself  upon  an  elbow.  9 

“Lie  quiet,  Harry— do!”  said  Timmerton. 
44  You  can’t  get  up.  You  have  been  sick  a fort- 
night. This  is  the  first  time  you  have  known 
me.” 

“Have  I been  sick  a fortnight?”  said  Mr. 
Stafford.  44  Well,  that  is  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I ever  heard  in  my  life.  I didn’t  know  it.” 

44  No,  indeed.  You  haven’t  known  much 
since  you  fell.” 

44  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  I fell,”  interrupted  Staf- 
ford. 44  Tell  me  about  it.  What  happened  ?” 

4 4 Not  now.  To-morrow.” 

44  But  I insist  on  knowing  what  became  of 
ofthe  tall— ” 

“Hush;  if  you  talk  now  Til  never  tell  you. 
Your  doctor  says  you  must  keep  quiet.” 

A person  who  had  been  seated  at  a little  dis- 
tance rose  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

44  Who’s  that?”  said  Stafford. 

“ That’s  your  nurse,”  said  Timmerton. 

“ Well,  send  her  away.  I don’t  want  any 
nurse.  I’m  well  enough  now.” 

4 4 Does  he  seem  better,  Mr.  Timmerton?” 
asked  the  nurse,  near  the  door. 

“I  think  a great  deal  better,”  said  Timmer- 
ton. “Not  flushed;  no  signs  of  much  fever, 
and  he  knows  what  he’s  about,  you  see.” 

44  Then  I shall  go,”  said  the  nurse.  44 1 will 
send  to  inquire  this  evening.” 

“Hallo,”  said  Stafford,  as  the  door  was 
opened,  “there  are  two  of  them.  I saw  them 
both.  I distinctly  saw  a pair.  I haven’t  got 
two  nurses,  have  I ?” 

44  One  is  an  assistant,”  said  Timmerton,  a3 
they  went  out. 


’ 44 An  assistant!  Why,  have  I been  so  bad 
as  that — and  for  only  a fortnight?  Well,  I 
sha’n't  want  them  any  more.  Tell  me  about 
the  Park.  No,  you  needn’t;  I’m  sleepy.” 

He  had  forgotten  the  hunger  with  which  he 
woke  up,  and  did  not  consider  it  until  the  next 
morning,  when,  after  a long  slumber,  he  awoke 
feeble  but  unmistakably  convalescent. 

IV. 

44  You  are  a lucky  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Timmer- 
ton. 

44 1 should  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Stafford.  “My 
legs  and  arms  are  constantly  reminding  me  of 
it.” 

“Nevertheless,”  continued  Mr.  Timmerton. 

44 1 would  care  less  for  the  chances  of  getting  an 
occasional  pitch-off,  if  I could  feel  sure  of  such 
capital  treatment  as  you  have  had.” 

44  My  doctor  is  a clever  fellow,”  acknowledged 
Mr.  Stafford. 

“It's  not  the  doctor.  He  says  himself  that 
he  could  have  done  very  little  without  the  con- 
stant and  patient  care  your  nurse  gave  to  you. 

The  case  was  serious,  my  boy.  Few  men  ever 
get  a second  rap  on  the  skull  like  that  of  yours.” 

44  You  don’t  tell  me  so.  There’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  my  skulL” 

“It’s  over  now;  and  you  feel  the  lighter 
bruises  the  most.  Do  you  know,  Harry,  that 
you  talked  stuff  for  a week.” 

44  What  sort  of  stuff?” 

44  Oh,  the  worst ; poetry,  and  politics,  and  ev- 
ety  thing.” 

44  Why,  then,  I was  out  of  my  head.” 

“ Miles — leagues.  You  haven’t  been  in  it  or 
near  it  for  two  weeks.” 

44 Bless  me!  It’s  too  late  to  be  frightened 
now.  Do  no  good.  It  was  very  bad,  then.” 

44  Monstrous ! You  needed  uninterrupted  at- 
tention, and  that  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  And 
you  had  it.” 

44 Oh,  that’s  my  4 luck,’  is  it?” 

44  That’s  your  luck ; and  now  about  the  nurse.  ’ 

44 What  about  her?” 

44  What  will  you  do?” 

44 Why,  hasn't  she  been  paid?  Send  her 
something  extra  to  buy  pipes  with  or  snuff.” 

44  Harry,  one  thing  is  sure.  She  saved  your 
life.” 

“ That’s  her  trade,  Fred;  at  least  one-half 
of  it.  Saving  or  losing  it  makes  no  difference 
to  her,  I suppose.” 

44  Well,  it  didn’t  seem  so  to  me.  I have  been 
here  every  day,  mind,  and  seen  the  whole.” 

“Thank  you,  Fred;  I know  you  have  done 
every  thing  for  me.” 

“Will  you  go  and  thank  your  nurse  when 
you  get  better?  That  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose.  I have  done  nothing.  A man  is  of 
no  use  when  you  are  sick.” 

“What  should  I go  and  thank  a nurse  for? 

Well,  have  her  brought  here  some  day  and  I’ll 
thank  her.” 

44  She  can’t  come  any  more,  she  says,  now 
that  you  are  nearly  recovered.” 
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“Dear  me;  what's  the  matter?  she  has  an- 
other place,  perhaps. ” 

“Possibly.  Will  you  go?” 

“I  suppose  I must,  since  you  make  a point 
of  it.  Fred,  what  ever  became  of  the  beautiful 
icicle  ?” 

“Which  one?’1 

“ The  one  that  upset  me.” 

“The  little  one?” 

“No,  she  upset  you ; moreover,  she  was  not 
an  icicle.  The  grand  one  I mean.  The  Mi- 
nerva.*’ 

“Oh  yes!  I don’t  wonder  she  is  in  your 
mind.  You  had  a good  deal  to  say  about  her 
last  week.  In  fact  you  talked  about  very  little 
else.” 


“ Good  gracious  1 Did  I devote  my  precious 
delirium  to  her?” 

“Exclusively.” 

“ Now,  Fred,  she  isn’t  worthy  of  it.  But  you 
said  I talked  politics.  She  is  not  a politic.” 

44 1 said  ‘poetry  and  politics.’ ” 

“True,  so  you  did.  I wonder  what  the  devil 
she  thought  of  me  spinning  over  those  sharp 
stones.  I dare  say  she  laughed.” 

“ Perhaps  she  did ; I was  too  busy  about  you 
to  notice.” 

“No;  I don’t  believe  she  laughed.  That 
would  be  too  extravagant  an  emotion  for  her  to 
betray.  I have  no  doubt  she  thought  it  was  a 
highly  indecorous  caper  of  mine.  ” 

“What,  to  preserve  her  life?  Oh,  do  her 
justice,  Harry.” 

“Was  I her  life-preserver?  Come,  that’s 
good.  4 Minerva  and  her  life-preserver.’  That's 
poetry;  but  don’t  be  afraid,  I’m  not  delirious 
again.” 

“Day  after  to-morrow,  Harry,  we  may  get 
out  and  see  your  nurse  a minute. ” 

“Bother  the  nurse.” 

“So  you  did,  abundantly,  when  she  had  you 
in  charge.  She’s  your  life-preserver,  remember.  ” 

“ That’s  all  very  well ; but  when  I am  recall- 
ing the  vision  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  why  conjure  snuffy  nurses  and  all 
sorts  of  abominations  ? Let  me  alone,  I want  to 
think.” 

Mr.  Timmerton  went  away  laughing. 

V. 

A day  or  two  later,  on  a Saturday,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  able  to  creep  into  a carriage. 

“ We  will  ride  up  to  the  Park,  Fred,  and  look 
at  the  Concourse,”  he  said  to  his  faithful  escort, 
Mr.  Timmerton. 

“Why  the  Concourse?”  asked  Mr.  Tim- 
merton. 

44 1 am  curious  to  see  the  spot  of  ray  accident. 

- There  is  one  stone  especially  to  which  I desire  to 
apologize.  I almost  broke  it  with  my  head. 
Besides,  we  might — ” 

“ Might  what  ?” 

14  No  matter.” 

44 1 tell  you  what,  Harry,  we  will  stop  on  the 
way  and  give  your  nurse  a little  call.” 

44  Can  I never  get  rid  of  that  eternal  nurse  ? ! 
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I hoped  you  had  forgotten  her.  Well,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  let  us  go  and  have  it  all  over  with. 

Take  me  where  you  please.” 

The  carriage  rolled  through  Fifth  Avenue. 
Turning  a corner  it  stopped  before  a mansion 
too  elegant  to  appear  the  tit  abode  of  nurses. 

“Why,  Fred,  is  the  creature  in  attendance 
upon  somebody  ? I can’t  go  into  a stranger’s 
house  to  see  a nurse.” 

“Come  along,”  said  Mr.  Timmerton,  44 I’ve 
fixed  every  thing.  She  rather  expects  you.” 

Mr.  Stafford  languidly  suffered  himself  to  be 
conducted  up  the  steps,  his  countenance  ex- 
pressing some  wonder  and  more  impatience. 

They  entered,  and  cards  were  given  by  Mr.  Tim- 
merton. Impatience  gradually  faded  from  Mr. 
Stafford’s  features,  and  wonder  grew  as  they 
stood  within  one  of  the  most  charming  drawing- 
rooms he  had  ever  entered.  He  was  about  to 
question  his  friend  with  some  eagerness  when 
steps  resounded  in  the  hall.  The  door  opened. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  was  44  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  defend  us!”  that  Mr.  Stafford 
exclaimed,  or  some  more  familiar  phrase  of  as- 
tonishment and  awe.  Probably  it  was  some- 
thing more  modern  and  less  classical.  But 
whatever  it  might  have  been  it  indicated  a state 
of  feeling  at  least  as  acute  as  that  of  Hamlet 
when  confronted  by  the  late  respected. 

For,  look  you,  Hamlet  had  been  warned  of  the 
apparition,  and  hod  steeled  his  senses  before- 
hand. At  least  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  But  here,  without  a sign  of  premonition, 
was  poor  Harry  Stafford  thrust  into  the  presence 
of  the  very  woman  upon  whom  his  thoughts  had 
rested,  in  sickness  and  health,  since  the  first 
moment  he  beheld  her — into  the  presence  of  the 
frigid  beauty,  of  the  lady  he  had  saved  from  an 
ugly  danger,  taking  the  catastrophe  upon  him- 
self. 

It  was  really  too  bad  of  Mr.  Fred  Timmerton ; 
and  yet  that  gentleman  stood  smiling — yes,  al- 
most laughing — for  at  least  forty  seconds  with- 
out vouchsafing  a word  of  elucidation.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, nervous  and  weak  from  his  illness,  turned 
to  him  beseechingly.  His  first  idea  had  been 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies  had  been  injured  as 
well  as  himself,  and  that  the  same  nurse  might 
have  been  called  to  attend  upon  both.  Next  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  hustled  upon  his  mind  until 
he  felt  quite  faint  and  uneasy. 

Mr.  Timmerton  stepped  forward  to  relieve  the 
embarrassment.  The  younger  lady  of  the  Park 
had  also  entered  the  drawing-room.  They  stood 
together  awaiting  a presentation. 

44  Mr.  Stafford,”  said  Mr.  Timmerton,  “I  am 
rejoiced  to  make  you  acquainted  with  your  nurse, 

Miss  Daisley.” 

I would  wish  readers  of  a vigorous  imagina- 
tion to  picture  to  themselves  Mr.  Stafford's  feel- 
ings. No  others  can.  As  for  describing  them, 

I am  ashamed  to  say  how  many  pens  have  been 
broken  by  the  present  narrator  in  the  attempt. 

Tremulously  rising,  and  supported  by  his  com- 
panion, he  glanced  timidly  at  the  stately  beauty, 
remembered  all  he  had  conceived  of  her  hard- 
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ness  and  coldness,  dashed  away  a kindling  hope, 
and  turned  to  the  glowing  and  sympathetic  lit- 
tle maiden  by  her  side. 

“I  can  never  thank  yon  enough,  Miss  Dais- 
ley,”  he  began. 

4 4 No,  Harry,  not  that  Miss  Daisley,”  inter- 
rupted Timmerton — 44  the  other  one.” 

44  Ah,  this  is  too  much,”  said  Mr.  Stafford; 
and  feeling  quite  unable  to  stand,  he  sat  down 
very  abruptly  among  the  cushions  of  an  easy- 
chair. 

44  We  were  at  first  afraid  it  was  too  much,” 
said  Miss  Daisley,  sitting  near  him;  44 but  we 
presently  found  the  danger  could  be  averted. 
But  oh,  Mr.  Stafford,  how  you  have  suffered, 
and  for  us — for — for  me !” 

44 1 did  not  mean  the  hurt  was  too  much,” 
said  Stafford ; 44  that  was  nothing.  I beg  you 
not  to  think  of  it.” 

44 1 can  not  help  thinking  of  it.  Remember, 
I have  been  your  nurse  for  more  than  a week, 
and  I know  what  befell  you  better,  perhaps,  than 
you  can.” 

Harry  Stafford  thought  he  had  never  heard  so 
beautiful  a voice  in  his  life.  But  at  the  last  re- 
mark he  became  suddenly  confused,  and  grew  red. 

4 4 What  ails  you  ?”  said  Miss  Daisley ; 44  have 
you 'come  out  too  soon  ?” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  Harry — 44  no,  indeed.”  And 
he  secretly  thought  that  if  he  could  have  known 
the  truth  he  would  not  have  waited  till  that  late 
day  to  meet  his  nurse.  He  conceived  at  the 
moment  a wrathful  sentiment  toward  Mr.  Tim- 
merton, and  resolved  to  have  it  out  with  him  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  being  so  reticent. 
His  confusion  came  from  remembering  that  his 
friend  had  told  him  the  burden  of  his  long  de- 
lirium was  nothing  else  but  Miss  Daisley. 

44  Did  I say  many  foolish  things  while  I was 
sick,  Miss  Daisley  ?”  he  asked. 

And  now  it  was  the  young  lady’s  turn  to  be- 
tray uneasiness.  44  No,”  she  said — 44  at  least  I 
do  not  remember.  No,  I think  not.” 

44  Whatever  I may  have  said,”  urged  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, 44 1 wish  you  would  believe — and  it  is  the 
truth — that  within  a few  minutes  I have  learned 
that  I made  the  wildest  mistake  of  my  life  when 
I first  saw  you.” 

44 Oh,  Mr.  Stafford!” 

44  Indeed  I did.  I thought  of  you — ” 

44 No  matter,  do  not  tell  me  now;  tell  me 
some  other  time.” 

Stafford  felt  convinced  that  she  at  least  part- 
ly divined  what  he  would  say ; and  as  it  was  an 
awkward  confession  at  the  best,  he  was  glad 
enough  to  be  relieved.  Timmerton  and  the 
younger  lady,  who  had  until  now  conversed 
apart,  drew  near. 

44  You  wish  to  know  how  I came  to  be  your 
nurse,  as  Mr.  Timmerton  calls  me,”  resumed 
Miss  Daisley. 

44  No ; like  the  blessings  of  the  fairies,  you  do 
not  need  to  be  accounted  for.  No,  I accept  the 
fact  thankfully,  and  that  is  enough.” 

44  That’s  very  pretty,  but  nevertheless  I must 
tell  you,  else  you  would  think—  Well,  I 


must  tell  you.  When  you  fell  I was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  and  grieved,  and  as  Mr.  Tim- 
merton was  lifting  you  I begged  him  to  give  me 
your  name  and  your  address.  After  I reached 
home  I sent  papa  to  learn  how  serious  your  in- 
jury was.  He  was  very  fully  sensible  of  what 
we  owed  you,  and  felt  as  much  anxiety  as  any 
of  us — as  I did.  He  brought  back  word  that 
your  head  was  affected,  and  the  fever  was  so  vio- 
lent that  the  physician  had  very  little  hope  for 
you  unless  he  could  secure  the  attendance  of 
some  person  who  would  enter  thoroughly  and 
heartily  into  his  plans  for  your  restoration.  He 
wanted  a more  considerate  and  thoughtful  nurse 
than  any  he  could  call  upon.  Was  it  presump- 
tuous in  me,  Mr.  Stafford,  to  think  that  I might 
do?  I had  never  seen  much  illness;  but  this 
was  a case  where  I could  not  but  feel  that  my 
sense  of  gratitude  ought  to  teach  me  many  things 
that  I wanted  in  experience.  At  any  rate,  I felt 
it  a serious  duty  to  make  the  trial.  Mamma 
was  astonished,  as  she  will  tell  you  presently, 
but  she  did  not  refuse.  She  only  went  about  the 
next  day  and  made  inquiries ; and  as  she  found 
friends  of  her  own  who  knew  good  things  of  you, 
she  was  quite  at  ease.  There  it  is,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford— a long  story,  to  be  sure,  but  I felt  it  right 
that  you  should  know  precisely  how  it  came 
about.” 

Mr.  Stafford  was  much  agitated.  44 1 am  very 
deeply  moved,  ” he  said, 4 4 by  your  generosity  and 
your  courage.  I can  not  even  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  much.” 

44  Do  not  speak  of  it,”  she  answered.  44  The 
dpctor  tried  me,  and  did  not  find  me  wanting, 
and  I am.  proud  enough  of  the  praises  he  gave 
me.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  I had  a motive, 
and  that  if  you  had  not  saved  my  life,  perhaps 
I should  have  had  less  resolution  and  determin- 
ation to  help  you  back  to  health.” 

44  Here  is  mamma,”  said  the  younger  Miss 
Daisley. 

Mrs.  Daisley  entered,  an  ample,  beaming  ma- 
tron, with  a bearing  which  betrayed  the  origin 
of  her  older  daughter’s  dignity,  and  a ripe  beauty 
which  warranted  the  comeliness  of  both  of  them. 
To  her  the  invalid  was  presented,  and  the  con- 
versation was  general  for  half  an  hour.  Mrs. 
Daisley  admitted  that  her  daughter’s  suggestion 
of  assuming  a sanitary  commission  in  favor  of  a 
strange  gentleman  had  amazed  her,  but  added 
that  the  case  seemed  too  urgent  and  too  imme- 
diate in  its  claims  upon  them  to  justify  refusal. 
Many  pleasant  things  were  said,  especially  be- 
tween Mr.  Timmerton  and  the  younger  sister, 
who  seemed  to  act  upon  the  best  understanding 
in  the  world. 

44  But  we  were  going  up  to  the  Park,”  said 
Timmerton,  suddenly ; at  which  a disagreeable 
sensation  shot  across  Mr.  Stafford’s  mind.  4 4 Bad 
taste  that  fellow  Timmerton  shows  sometimes,” 
thought  he. 

4 4 Perhaps  Miss  Daisley  will  go  with  us,  ” add- 
ed Timmerton ; whereupon  Mr.  Stafford  recon- 
sidered his  reflection,  and  thought  there  was  a 
spark  of  sense  in  Timmerton  after  all. 
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44  Bat  Miss  Laura  and  I,”  continued  Ti miner- 
ton,  indicating  the  little  sister,  “have  almost 
decided  to  go  on  horseback,  if  Mrs.  Daisley  will 
permit,  and  if  Miss  Daisley  will  consent  to  be 
burdened  with  Mr.  Stafford  an  hour  or  two 
longer. 

Stafford  utterly  reversed  his  hasty  judgment, 
«and  decided  that  no  other  man  was  gifted  with 
so  keen  a perception,  so  kind  a heart,  so  culti- 
vated a style,  and  so  brilliant  a rhetoric  as  Tim- 
merton. 

“I  see  no  objection,”  said  Mrs.  Daisley,  with 
an  air  of  imperial  concession. 

Miss  Daisley  simply  rose  and  said  she  would 
be  ready  in  one  minute,  then  disappeared  with 
her  sister  and  was  gone  half  an  hour. 

She  returned  refulgent.  The  time  had  not 
been  wasted.  She  was  a work  of  ingenuity  and 
art.  Her  bonnet  could  not  be  viewed  without 
emotion.  It  seemed  to  float  like  a fairy  shell  on 
the  waves  of  her  rich  hair.  The  summer  bon- 
nets of  1862  deserve  a lyric.  They  are  all  beau- 
tiful. Looking  at  them,  you  can  not  believe  there 
is  war  in  the  land.  Miss  Daisley’s  was  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  fair.  To  describe  it  adequate- 
ly would  consume  an  episodical  page  at  least, 
so  I reluctantly  forsake  it. 

Mr.  Timmerton’s  was  one  of  those  natures 
that  stops  at  no  half-way  point  of  friendliness. 
“You  can  start  now,  if  you  please,”  he  said, 
“and  Miss  Laura  and  I will  overtake  you.” 

Mr.  Stafford  looked  his  gratitude.  He  knew 
that  if  there  were  one  thing  on  earth  that  Tim- 
raerton  would  not  do,  that  thing  was  to  overtake 
them. 

Then,  gently  aided  by  the  fair  young  girl  to 
whom  he  now  felt  he  owed  a devotion  that  he 
would  pay  with  all  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  he 
replaced  himself  in  the  carriage.  As  he  was 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Daisley  at  the  door,  Mr. 
Timmerton  said,  his  eyes  twinkling, 4 4 We’ll  catch 
you  presently,  Hany.” 

VL 

All  had  passed  as  Miss  Daisley  had  related ; 
only  her  version  was  but  the  cold  outline  of  facts. 
The  warm  coloring  of  incident  and  feeling  was 
Afterward  revealed  to  the  invalid  by  Timmerton. 
She  had  witnessed  the  accident  with  real  an- 
guish. It  was  a mishap  accepted  for  her  sake, 
and  she  was  one  to  appreciate  a chivalrous  deed. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  dismount  and  proffer 
aid  and  comfort;  but  she  saw  that  prompt  at- 
tention was  given,  and  felt  how  useless  any  in- 
tervention of  hers  would  be.  As  for  the  little 
Laura  she  burst  into  tears.  Miss  Daisley  only 
waited  to  ask  the  sufferer's  address  from  Mr.  Tim- 
merton, and  then  rode  home  without  speaking 
a word. 

Her  mother  took  fright  at  the  notion  of  her 
ministering  to  a stronger,  even  to  one  who  had 
put  forth  so  eloquent  a claim  to  tenderest  con- 
sideration. There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a 
proceeding.  It  was  rash,  undignified,  unfemi- 
nine, and  all  that.  What  would  people  say? 
But  Miss  Julia  Daisley  was  a young  lady  of  res- 
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olution,  and  in  the  simplest  way  she  brought 
both  mother  and  father  to  her  way  of  thinking. 
44 1 believe  he  saved  my  life,”  she  said,  44  and  I 
am  a poor  thing  if  I can  not  risk  a little  discom- 
fort to  help  save  his.  Laura  will  go  with  me. 
Oh,  mamma,  I wish  to  do  it ; I ought  to  do  it. 
I saw  him  ail  maimed  and  bleeding,  and  for  me. 
Would  you  have  me  so  ungrateful?” 

So,  although  there  was  no  precedent,  Miss 
Daisley  was  suffered  to  be  human.  The  phy- 
sician applauded  her  zeal.  4 4 Oh,  I am  only 
giving  him  his  own  again,”  she  said,  smiling 
sweetly.  Of  course  she  grew  fond  of  her  pa- 
tient ; I shall  make  no  mystery  of  that.  It  is 
just  a woman’s  nature  to  love  (more  or  less) 
whatever  she  is  kind  to.  The  best  expedient 
for  an  unfavored  suitor  would  be  to  break,  not 
his  heart,  but  his  leg,  or  his  arm.  Thus  he 
would  gain  pity,  and  perhaps  care  and  anxious 
thought.  Having  the  head  of  his  adored,  he 
might  speedily  count  on  her  heart ; and  then  he 
could  afford  a wooden  leg,  if  need  be. 

Then  Mr.  Stafford  was  certainly  a man  worth 
thinking  of  more  than  a little.  He  was  a hand- 
some fellow ; and,  though  his  reason  was  astray, 
he  said  things  that  did  not  displease  the  lady. 
He  talked  much  of  the  cold  and  stately  beauty 
of  the  Park,  and  wondered  if  his  will  could  ever 
melt  her.  Then  she  redoubled  her  care,  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  he  should  not  some  day 
see  his  error. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  beau- 
tiful devotion  of  a woman  to  the  sick.  She  feels 
no  toil,  nor  pain,  nor  timid  terrors.  If  she  have 
grief  she  hides  it,  lest  it  add  one  feather’s  weight 
to  the  afflictions  of  her  charge.  Her  courage 
rises  as  her  hopes  recede.  The  grim  spectre 
that  hovers  and  threatens  may  appall  her,  but 
she  gives  no  sign.  Her  eye  is  clear  and  gentle ; 
her  voice  soft  and  sweet  as  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer ; her  touch  so  tender  that  the  simplest  kind- 
ly office  soothes  like  a caress.  The  dawn  of  her 
| smile  chases  away  suffering  as  light  dirpels  the 
mists  of  the  universe.  There  is  be*\  in  her 
very  presence.  Her  delicate  instinct  teaches  a 
thousand  arts  of  comfort  and  consolation  which 
experience  might  study  in  vain.  There  is  a 
wisdom  above  science  in  her  loving  heart.  She 
knows  no  sacrifice — wonders  if  you  speak  of 
any.  She  is  calmest  at  times  when  men  yield 
to  a turbulent  sorrow.  She  chains  her  emotions 
with  her  sense  of  vigilant  duty.  In  her  weak- 
ness she  is  stronger  than  the  strong.  This  mas- 
tery of  self— this  purity  of  devotion — this  eager 
and  unsleeping  watchfulness — this  radiant  re- 
flection of  hope  and  trust — this  outpouring  of 
all  that  nature,  lofty  and  true,  can  lavish— do 
they  not  mark  the  noblest  heroism  of  humanity? 
From  woman  life  comes;  she  feels  that  it  is 
hers  to  guard  it.  How  well  will  she  not  guard 
it  1 And  when  she  has  restored  it  to  you — when 
the  peril  is  past  and  you  meet  with  no  ill  of 
yours  to  bind  her  sympathy — take  care,  for  she 
will  plague  you  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  again, 
if  you  give  her  the  chance. 

Miss  Laura  came  daily  with  her  sister,  and 
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her  anxiety  for  Stafford's  recovery  was  quite  as 
lively,  if  not  as  deep,  as  Julia's.  Her  nature, 
however,  was  not  so  intense ; and  then  it  was 
not  her  safety  that  had  been  imperiled ; so  she 
had  leisure  to  think  of  other  things.  Mr.  Tim- 
merton  succeeded  in  making  himself  one  of 
these.  He  was  an  active  thing,  and  a very  pres- 
ent thing,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
overlook  him  under  any  circumstances.  As  af- 
fairs stood  it  was  impossible. 

The  day  after  the  accident  Mr.  Tim  merton 
and  Miss  Laura  Daisley  sat  together  at  a win- 
dow of  Mr.  Stafford’s  parlor.  Miss  Julia  was 
seeking  counsel  from  the  physician,  in  the  sick- 
room. Timmerton  was  much  excited.  Staf- 
ford’s condition  was  precarious,  and  in  his  de- 
lirium he  had  refused  to  recognize  his  friend. 
As  Timmerton  spoke  of  it  his  voice  broke,  and 
great  tears  came  running  from  his  eyes. 

“Poor  Mr.  Timmerton!”  said  Laura,  softly, 
woman-like,  overlooking  the  sad  cause  for  a mo- 
ment, in  her  sympathy  with  the  nearer  distress 
beside  her.  And  she  put  her  little  hand  upon 
his  with  a momentary  soft  touch,  and  then  hur- 
ried it  away,  and  hid  it  from  human  view  in  the 
folds  of  her  handkerchief. 

Timmerton  brightened  directly.  He  said  he 
thought,  oh ! he  was  sure,  Harry  would  soon  get 
better.  I am  afraid  it  was  no  very  logical  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  that  brought  this  result  to  his 
mind.  Why  should  a tremulous  touch  of  Laura 
Daisley's  hand  restore  his  confidence  ? But  it 
surely  did. 

“And  poor  Mr.  Stafford!"  said  Laura,  self- 
reproachful for  her  tardiness.  “ Oh ! that  terri- 
ble, terrible  fall !” 

A dextrous  idea  possessed  Mr.  Timmerton. 

“And  to  think,”  he  said,  “it  might  have 
been  your  sister!" 

It  was  now  the  yonng  girl’s  turn  to  whimper. 

“Poor  Miss  Laura!”  said  he — and  he  mussed 
the  handkerchief  and  squeezed  her  little  hand. 

He  a sly  wretch,  was  Mr.  Timmerton. 


The  carriage  entered  the  Park.  Miss  Daisley 
and  Mr.  Timmerton  had  not  appeared,  and  yet 
no  remark  had  been  made  upon  their  absence. 
It  is  a question  whether  it  had  been  even  no- 
ticed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  Harry  Stafford’s  happiness 
— and  his  happiness  was  of  that  kind  which  is 
never  told  in  words,  nor  ever  can  be,  however 
we  may  try — there  was  a weight  which  bitterly 
oppressed  him.  He  longed  to  throw  it  off,  but 
hardly  dared. 

“ Mr.  Stafford.” 

“ Yes,  Miss  Daisley.” 

“We  are  close  in  sight  of— of  what  I can 
hardly  bear  to  speak  of.” 

“To  be  sure.  There  it  is.  Why,  it  is  nearly 
finished  now.  There  can  be  no  more  accidents." 

“ You  make  so  light  of  it !” 

“ I wish  I could  tell  you  what  cause  I have 
for  feeling  light  about  it.” 

“Tell  me.” 
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“ It  was  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  what  I — for 
what  I — " 

“Ah!  Mr.  Stafford,  I meant  to  say  some- 
thing when  we  came  in  sight  of  that  place.” 

“Tell  me.” 

“ I never  can ! Let  me  see— can  I ? I meant 
to  say  [timidly]  that  you  might  finish  about 
what  you  had  thought  of  me.  I interrupted  you, 
at  home." 

This  was  the  very  opportunity  Stafford  had 
yearned  for,  yet  knew  not  how  to  improve.  So 
he  began,  not  very  courageously : 

“I  am  ashamed  to  own  it  to  you,  Miss 
Daisley.  I only  tell  you  that  I may  also  say 
how  wrong,  and  foolish,  and  cruelly  unjust  I 
was.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stafford!" 

“Yes,  indeed.  When  I first  saw  you,  riding 
here,  and  waiting  on  the  Concourse — forgive 
me ; I did  not  know  you  then.” 

“ But  you  haven’t  told  me.” 

“Ah!  true.  I thought  you  were  cold  and 
unfeeling.” 

“Oh!” 

“That  you  were  severe  and  forbidding.” 

“Oh!" 

“That  you  could  be  unkind  and  heartless." 

“Oh!  oh!  Mr.  Stafford,  did  you  think  all 
that  of  me  ?’* 

“It  was  detestable  of  me,  was  it  not?  You 
never  can  forgive  me.” 

“You  did  think  that?” 

“lam  afraid  I did — only  for  the  moment." 

“Well,  there,  Mr.  Stafford,  I knew  it." 

“ What ! you  knew  it  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“Oh,  I told  yon  when  I was  ill,  and  uncon- 
scious of  what  I did  say.” 

“ No.  I heard  you  at  the  time." 

“At  the  time!” 

“You  spoke  softly,  but  not  softly  enough.  I 
heard  you." 

“And  what  could  you  have  thought?" 

“I  thought — I thought  it  was  not  quite  true 
or  just ; and  I thought  it  was  a pity  I should 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  I 
was  better  than  I seemed ; for  I do  not  like  to 
be  thought  too  badly  of." 

“ Dear,  kind  Miss  Daisley !” 

“ And,  Mr.  Stafford,  if  I felt  one  shade  less 
of  regret  than  I otherwise  should  at  your  mis- 
fortune, it  was  because  I saw  how  I might  try 
to  make  you  know  you  had  done  me  a little 
wrong." 

“ Miss  Julia,  I should  be  a brute  if  I did  not 
love  you  for  what  you  say  and  for  what  you  have 
done ; you  know  that.  But  you  do  not  know 
that  now  I love  you  better  than  any  thing  and 
eveiy  thing  else  in  the  whole  world." 

“Oh!  Mr.  Stafford!” 

“You  are  willing  to  let  me  say  this,  Julia; 
you  are  not  angry  with  me,  good  Julia,  kind 
little  Julia,  dear  Julia.” 

“What,  Mr.  Stafford,  a cold,  harsh  thing 
like  me?" 

“ Oh,  spare  me  that.” 
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“Not  a woman,  bat  a statue?” 

“ My  very  words!” 

“Not  a heart  about  her?” 

“Be  good  to  me  again.” 

“ But  that  last  is  true,” murmured  the  young 
girl,  mysteriously. 

“Julia!” 

“To  err  is  human.” 

“ And  to  forgive,  divine.” 

“Wait,  let  me  think  a moment,”  and  she 
leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  had 
played  at  coquetry  a thousand  times,  but  she 
could  not  do  it  now.  She  tried,  as  the  half 
dozen  preceding  sentences  show,  but  failed. 

“I  know  you  saved  my  life,”  she  presently 
said,  smiling  gently,  “and  I did  the  little  I 
could  to  help  save  yours.  I do  believe  that 
perhaps  we  belong  to  one  another.” 

“My  darling;  now  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  they  will  say  at  home  ?” 

“At  my  home?” 

“Certainly,  yours.” 

“ I think  papa  knows  that  I love  you.” 

“ And  your  mother  ?” 

“Iam  sure  she  does.” 

After  that  they  sat  and  rode  quietly,  and  no 
word  passed  between  them  until,  nearing  the 
Concourse  again,  Miss  Daisley  said, 

“I  see  Laura.” 

“And  there  is  Fred,”  said  Harry,  “on  the 
Concourse.  They  see  us.” 


“ And  they  are  coming  to  us.” 

“They  may  come  now,  but  had  they  come 
earlier — ” and  Mr.  Stafford  made  a mock  threat- 
ening gesture. 

Miss  Daisley  positively  did  not  blush,  only 
laughed. 

Salutations  passed  as  the  equestrians  drew 
near.  Mr.  Timmerton  was  beckoned  to  receive 
a whisper  from  Mr.  Stafford. 

“Fred,  I never  can  thank  you  enough.” 

“What  for?”  ( sotto  voce.) 

“Why,  for  keeping  away  for  an  hour.” 

“Oh,  my  boy,  you  needn’t  thank  me,  I did 
it  for  myself.” 

“For  yourself?” 

“To  be  sure.” 

“What?” 

“Yes!! 

“I  too! !!” 

Any  body  that  chooses  may  guess  what  those 
last  three  mystic  utterances  implied,  but  I shajl 
not  explain  them. 

The  handsome  four  looked  very  knowingly  at 
one  another.  Now  not  a word  had  passed  with 
the  sisters,  yet  I verily  believe  there  was  no 
secret  between  them  at  that  moment.  There 
exists  among  women  a telegraph  system  too  fine 
to  be  ever  mastered  by  the  masculine  under- 
standing. 

The  orchestra  stood  up.  At  Mr.  Dodworth’s 
tap  came  this : 


“It  is  the  Wedding  March,”  said  Mr.  Tim- 
merton. 

Nobody  else  spoke.  But  was  it  the  sunlight 
that  suddenly  flashed  across  those  four  young 
faces,  or  the  full  tide  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith 
bounding  ruddy  from  their  hearts,  and,  as  it 
glowed  and  beamed,  openly  telling  the  secret  of 
their  dearest  thoughts  in  that  happy  hour  ? Ah, 
that  happy  hour  J There  is  none  other  like  it, 


to  glorify  the  present,  to  gild  the  future,  to  turn 
the  thorny  ways  of  life  to  paths  of  bounteous 
promise,  to  lift  the  earth  to  paradise.  If  its 
spell  could  only  last!  We  have  been  liberal 
with  our  party — smoothed  their  way  and  lent 
their  wishes  every  comfort  from  the  beginning. 
There  they  are,  the  four  of  them.  Let  us  give 
them  the  last  favor,  and  say  good-by  while  the 
radiant  influence  still  enfolds  them. 


ROLL-CALL. 

CORPORAL  GREEN!”  the  Orderly  cried; 
“Here!”  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  a soldier  who  stood  near; 
And  “Here!”  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

“Cyrus  Drew!” — then  a silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 

Only  his  rear-man  had  seen  him  fall, 

Killed  or  wounded  he  could  not  tell. 


There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 
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The  next  moment  her  eyes  met  Fra  Luca’s 
as  they  looked  up  at  her  from  the  crucifix,  and 
she  was  absorbed  in  that  pang  of  recognition 
which  identified  this  monkish  emaciated  form 
with  the  image  of  her  fair  young  brother. 

“Dino!”  she  said,  in  a voice  like  a low  cry 
of  pain.  But  Bhe  did  not  bend  toward  him; 
she  held  herself  erect,  and  paused  at  two  yards’ 
distance  from  him.  There  was  an  unconquera- 
ble repulsion  for  her  in  that  monkish  aspect ; it 
seemed  to  her  the  brand  of  -the  dastardly  un- 
dutifulness which  had  left  her  father  desolate — 
of  the  groveling  superstition  which  could  give 
such  undutifulness  the  name  of  piety.  Her 
father,  whose  proud  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 
life  had  made  him  one  of  the  few  frank  pagans 
of  his  time,  had  brought  her  up  with  a silent 
ignoring  of  any  claims  the  Church  could  have 
to  regulate  the  belief  and  action  of  beings  with 
a cultivated  reason ; the  Church,  in  her  mind, 
belonged  to  that  actual  life  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude from  which  they  had  always  lived  apart, 
and  she  had  no  ideas  that  could  render  her 
brother’s  course  an  object  of  any  other  feeling 
than  incurious,  indignant  contempt.  Yet  the 
lovingness  of  Romola’s  soul  had  clung  to  that 
imag^  in  the  past,  and  while  she  stood  rigidly 
aloof  there  was  a yearning  search  in  her  eyes 
for  something  too  faintly  discernible. 

But  there  was  no  corresponding  emotion  in 
the  face  of  the  monk.  He  looked  at  the  little 
sister  returned  to  him  in  her  full  womanly 
beauty,  with  the  far-off  gaze  of  a revisiting 
spirit. 

“My  sister!”  he  said,  with  feeble  and  inter- 
rupted but  yet  distinct  utterance,  “it  is  well 
thou  hast  not  longer  delayed  to  come,  for  I have 
a message  to  deliver  to  thee,  and  my  time  is 
short.”  . 

Komola  took  a step  nearer : the  message,  she 
thought,  would  be  one  of  affectionate  penitence 
to  her  father,  and  her  heart  began  to  open.  No- 
thing could  wipe  out  the  long  years  of  desertion ; 
but  the  culprit,  looking  back  on  those  years  with 
the  sense  of  irremediable  wrong  committed, 
would  call  forth  pity.  Now,  at  the  last,  there 
would  be  understanding  and  forgiveness.  Dino 
would  pour  out  some  natural  filial  feeling;  he 
would  ask  questions  about  his  father’s  blindness 
— how  rapidly  it  had  come  on  ? how  the  long 
dark  days  had  been  filled?  what  the  life  was 
now  in  the  home  where  he  himself  had  been 
nourished  ? — and  the  last  message  from  the  dy- 
ing lips  would  be  one  of  tenderness  and  regret. 

“Komola,”  Fra  Luca  began  again,  “I  have 
had  a vision  concerning  thee.  Thrice  I have 
had  it  in  the  last  two  months : each  time  it  has 
been  clearer.  Therefore  I came  from  Fiesole, 
deeming  it  a message  from  heaven  that  I was 
bound  to  deliver.  And  I gather  a promise  of 
mercy  to  thee  in  this,  that  my  breath  is  pre- 
served in  order  to — ” 

The  difficult  breathing  which  continually  in- 
terrupted him  would  not  let  him  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

Komola  had  felt  her  heart  chilling  again.  It 


was  a vision,  then,  this  message— one  of  those 
visions  she  had  so  often  heard  her  father  allude 
to  with  bitterness.  Her  indignation  rushed  to 
her  lips. 

“Dino,  I thought  you  had  some  words  to 
send  to  my  father.  You  forsook  him  when  his 
sight  was  failing ; you  made  his  life  very  deso- 
late. Have  you  never  cared  about  that  ? never 
repented  ? What  is  this  religion  of  yours,  that 
places  visions  before  natural  duties?” 

The  deep-sunken  hazel  eyes  turned  slowly 
toward  her,  and  rested  upon  her  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  as  if  he  were  meditating  wheth- 
er he  should  answer  her. 

“No,”  he  said  at  last — speaking,  as  before, 
in  a low  passionless  tone,  as  if  his  voice  were 
that  of  some  spirit  not  human,  speaking  through 
dying  human  organs.  “ No ; I have  never  re- 
pented fleeing  from  the  stifling  poison -breath 
of  sin  that  was  hot  and  thick  around  me,  and 
threatened  to  steal  over  my  senses  like  besotting 
wine.  My  father  could  not  hear  the  voice  that 
called  me  night  and  day ; he  knew  nothing  of 
the  demon-tempters  that  tried  to  drag  me  back 
from  following  it.  My  father  has  lived  amidst 
human  sin  and  misery  without  believing  in  them : 
he  has  been  like  one  busy  picking  shining  stones 
in  a mine,  while  there  was  a world  dying  of 
plague  above  him.  I spoke,  but  he  listened 
with  scorn.  I told  him  the  studies  he  wished 
me  to  live  for  were  either  childish  trifling — dead 
toys — or  else  they  must  be  made  warm  and  liv- 
ing by  pulses  that  beat  to  worldly  ambitions  and 
fleshly  lusts : for  worldly  ambitions  and  fleshly 
lusts  made  all  the  substance  of  the  poetry  and 
history  he  wanted  me  to  bend  my  eyes  on  con- 
tinually. ” 

“Has  not  my  father  led  a pure  and  noble  life, 
then?”  Komola  burst  forth,  unable  to  hear  in 
silence  this  implied  accusation  against  her  fa- 
ther. “He  has  sought  no  worldly  honors;  he 
has  been  truthful;  he  has  denied  himself  all 
luxuries ; he  has  lived  like  one  of  the  ancient 
sages.  He  never  wished  you  to  live  for  worldly 
ambitions  and  fleshly  lusts ; he  wished  you  to 
live  as  he  himself  has  done,  according  to  the 
purest  maxims  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  brought 
you  up.” 

Komola  spoke  partly  by  rote,  as  all  ardent 
and  sympathetic  young  creatures  do;  but  she 
spoke  with  intense  belief.  The  pink  flush  was 
in  her  face,  and  she  quivered  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  brother  was  again  slow  to  answer,  looking 
at  her  passionate  face  with  strange  passionless 
eyes. 

“What  were  the  maxims  of  philosophy  to 
me  ? They  told  me  to  be  strong,  when  I felt 
myself  weak ; when  I was  ready,  like  the  bless- 
ed Saint  Benedict,  to  roll  myself  among  thorns, 
and  court  smarting  wounds  as  a deliverance 
from  temptation.  For  the  Divine  love  had 
sought  me,  and  penetrated  me,  and  created  a 
great  need  in  me;  like  a seed  that  wants  room 
to  grow.  I had  been  brought  up  in  carelessness 
of  the  true  faith ; I had  not  studied  the  doctrines 
of  our  religion ; but  it  seemed  to  take  possession 
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of  me  like  a rising  flood.  I felt  that  there  was 
a life  of  perfect  lore  and  purity  for  the  soul,  in 
which  there  would  be  no  uneasy  hunger  after 
pleasure,  no  tormenting  questions,  no  fear  of 
suffering.  Before  I knew  the  history  of  the 
saints  I had  a foreshadowing  of  their  ecstasy. 
For  the  same  truth  had  penetrated  even  into 
pagan  philosophy ; that  it  is  a bliss  within  the 
reach  of  man  to  die  to  mortal  needs,  and  live  in 
the  life  of  God  as  the  Unseen  Perfectness.  But 
to  attain  that  I must  forsake  the  world ; I must 
have  no  affection,  no  hope,  that  wedded  me  to 
that  which  passeth  away ; I must  live  with  my 
fellow-beings  only  as  human  souls  related  to  the 
eternal  unseen  life.  That  need  was  urging  me 
continually;  it  came  over  me  in  visions  when 
my  mind  fell  away  weary  from  the  vain  words 
which  record  the  passions  of  dead  men ; it  came 
over  me  after  I had  been  tempted  into  sin,  and 
turned  away  with  loathing  from  the  scent  of  the 
emptied  cup.  And  in  visions  I saw  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Crucifix.” 

He  paused,  breathing  hard  for  a minute  or 
two ; but  Romola  was  not  prompted  to  speak 
again.  It  was  useless  for  her  mind  to  attempt 
any  contact  with  the  mind  of  this  unearthly 
brother : as  useless  as  for  her  hand  to  try  and 
grasp  a shadow.  He  went  on  as  soon  as  his 
heaving  chest  was  quieter. 

“ I felt  whom  I must  follow : but  I saw  that 
even  among  the  servants  of  the  Cross  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  renounced  the  world,  my  soul 
would  be  stifled  with  the  fumes  of  hypocrisy 
and  lust  and  pride.  God  had  not  chosen  me, 
as  he  chose  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis, 
to  wrestle  with  evil  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world.  He  called  upon  me  to  flee : I took  the 
sacred  vows  and  I fled — fled  to  lands  where  dan- 
ger and  scorn  and  want  bore  me  continually, 
like  angels,  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  God.  I 
have  lived  the  life  of  a hermit ; I have  minister- 
ed to  pilgrims:  but  my  task  has  been  short; 
the  veil  has  worn  very  thin  that  divides  me  from 
my  everlasting  rest.  I came  back  to  Florence 
that—” 

“Dino,  you  did  want  to  know  if  my  father 
was  alive,”  interrupted  Romola,  the  picture  of 
that  suffering  life  touching  her  again  with  the 
desire  for  union  and  forgiveness. 

“ — that  before  I die  I might  urge  others  of 
our  brethren  to  study  the  Eastern  tongues,  as  I 
had  not  done,  and  go  out  to  greater  ends  than  I 
did,  and  I find  them  already  bent  on  the  work. 
And  since  I came,  Romola,  I have  felt  that  I 
was  sent  partly  to  thee — not  to  renew  the  bonds 
of  earthly  affection,  but  to  deliver  the  heavenly 
warning  conveyed  in  a vision.  For  I have  had 
that  vision  thrice.  And  through  all  the  years 
since  first  the  Divine  voice  called  me,  while  I 
was  yet  in  the  world,  I have  been  taught  and 
guided  by  visions.  For  in  the  painful  linking 
together  of  our  waking  thoughts  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  we  have  not  mingled  our  own  error 
with  the  light  we  have  prayed  for ; but  in  vis- 
ions and  dreams  we  are  passive,  and  our  souls 
are  as  an  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand.  There- 


fore listen,  and  speak  not  again — for  the  time  is 
short.” 

Romola’s  mind  recoiled  strongly  from  listen- 
ing to  this  vision.  Her  indignation  had  Bub- 
sided,  but  it  was  only  because  6he  had  felt  the 
distance  between  her  brother  and  herself  widen- 
ing. But  while  Fra  Luca  was  speaking  the  fig- 
ure of  another  monk  had  entered,  and  again 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  with  the  cowl 
drawn  over  his  head. 

“ Kneel,  my  daughter,  for  the  Angel  of  Death 
is  present,  and  waits  while  the  message  of  Heav- 
en is  delivered : bend  thy  pride  before  it  is  bent 
for  thee  by  a yoke  of  iron,”  said  a strong  rich 
voice,  startlingly  in  contrast  with  Fra  Luca’s. 
The  tone  was  not  that  of  imperious  command, 
but  of  quiet  self-possession  and  assurance  of  the 
right,  blended  with  benignity.  Romola,  vibrat- 
ing to  the  sound,  looked  round  at  the  figure  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  His  face  was  hard- 
ly discernible  under  the  shadow  of  the  cowl, 
and  her  eyes  fell  at  once  on  his  hands,  which 
were  folded  across  his  breast  and  lay  in  relief 
on  the  edge  of  his  black  mantle.  They  had  a 
marked  physiognomy  which  enforced  the  influ- 
ence of  the  voice : they  were  very  beautiful  and 
almost  of  transparent  delicacy.  Romola’s  dis- 
position to  rebel  against  command,  doubly  act- 
ive in  the  presence  of  monks,  whom  she  had 
been  taught  to  despise,  would  have  fixed  itself 
on  any  repulsive  detail  as  a point  of  support. 
But  the  face  was  hidden,  and  the  hands  seemed 
to  have  an  appeal  in  them  against  all  hardness. 
The  next  moment  the  right  hand  took  the  cru- 
cifix to  relieve  .the  fatigued  grasp  of  Fra  Luca, 
and  the  left  touched  his  lips  with  a wet  sponge 
which  lay  near.  In  the  act  of  bending  the 
cowl  was  pushed  back,  and  the  features  of  the 
monk  had  the  /ull  light  of  the  tapers  on  them. 
They  were  very  marked  features,  such  as  lend 
themselves  to  popular  description.  There  was 
the  high  arched  nose,  the  prominent  under  lip, 
the  coronet  of  thick  dark  hair  above  the  brow, 
all  seeming  to  tell  of  energy  and  passion ; there 
were  the  blue-gray  eyes,  shining  mildly  under 
auburn  eyelashes,  seeming,  like  the  hands,  to 
tell  of  acute  sensitiveness.  Romola  felt  certain 
they  were  the  features  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savona- 
rola, the  prior  of  San  Marco,  whom  she  had 
chiefly  thought  of  as  more  offensive  than  oth- 
er monks,  because  he  was  more  noisy.  Her 
rebellion  was  rising  against  the  first  impres- 
sion, which  had  almost  forced  her  to  bend  her 
knees. 

“ Kneel,  my  daughter,  ” the  penetrating  voice 
said  again ; “the  pride  of  the  body  is  a barrier 
against  the  gifts  that  purify  the  soul.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  mild  fixedness 
while  he  spoke,  and  again  she  felt  that  subtle 
mysterious  influence  of  a personality  by  which 
it  has  been  given  to  some  rare  men  to  move 
their  fellows. 

Slowly  Romola  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  the 
very  act  a tremor  came  over  her ; in  the  renun- 
ciation of  her  proud  erectness,  her  mental  atti- 
tude seemed  changed,  and  she  found  herself  in 
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and  yon  went  all  three  down  the  stone  steps  into 
the  streets,  the  man  whose  fuce  was  a blank  to 
me  leading  the  way.  And  yon  stood  nt  the  altar 
in  Santa  Croce,  and  the  priest  who  married  you 
had  the  face  of  death;  and  the  graves  opened* 
and  the  dead  in  their  shrouds  rose  and  followed 
you  like  a bridal  train.  And  you  passed  on 
through  the  streets  and  the  gates  into  the  valley, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  who  led  you  hur- 
ried you  more  than  you  could  bear,  anil  the  dead 
were  weary  of  following  you,  and  turned  back 
to  their  graves.  And  at  last  you  came  to  a stony 
place  where  there  was  no  water,  and  no  trees  or 


a oevr  state  of  passivencss.  Her  brother  began 
to  speak  again. 

“ Romola,  in  the  deep  night,  as  I lay  awake, 
I saw  my  father’s  room — the  library — with  nil 
the  hooka  and  the  marbles  and  the  leggio,  where 
I used  to  stand  and  read;  and  I saw  you — von 
were  revealed  to  me  as  I see  you  now  , pale,  with 
long  hair,  sitting  before  my  father’s  chair.  And 
at  the  leggio  stood  a man  whose  face  1 could 
not  see — I looked,  and  looked,  and  it  was  a blank 
to  me,  even  as  a painting  effaced ; and  I saw 
him  move  and  take  thee,  Romola,  by  the  hand ; 
acul  then  I saw  thee  take  piy  father  by  the  hand, 
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herbage ; bat  instead  of  water,  I saw  written 
parchment  unrolling  itself  every  where,  and  in* 
stead  of  trees  and  herbage  I saw  men  of  bronze 
and  marble  springing  up  and  crowding  round 
you ; and  my  father  was  faint  for  want  of  water 
and  fell  to  the  ground ; and  the  man  whose  face 
was  a blank  loosed  thy  hand  and  departed  ; and 
as  he  went  I could  see  his  face ; and  it  was  the 
face  of  the  Great  Tempter.  And  thou,  Romola, 
didst  wring  thy  hands  and  seek  for  water,  and 
there  was  none.  And  the  bronze  and  marble 
figures  seemed  to  mock  thee  and  hold  out  cups 
of  water,  and  when  thou  didst  grasp  them  and 
put  them  to  my  father’s  lips  they  turned  to 
parchment.  And  the  bronze  and  marble  figures 
seemed  to  turn  into  demons  and  snatch  my 
father’s  body  from  thee,  and  the  parchments 
shriveled  up,  and  blood  ran  every  where  instead 
of  them,  and  fire  upon  the  blood,  till  they  all 
vanished,  and  the  plain  was  bare  and  stony 
again,  and  thou  wast  alone  in  the  midst  of  it. 
And  then  it  seemed  that  the  night  fell  and  I saw 

no  more Thrice  I have  had  that  vision, 

Romola.  I believe  it  is  a revelation  meant  for 
thee — to  warn  thee  against  marriage  as  a tempt- 
ation of  the  enemy — it  calls  upon  thee  to  dedi- 
cate thyself—” 

His  pauses  had  gradually  become  longer  and 
more  frequent,  and  he  was  now  compelled  to  cease 
by  a severe  fit  of  gasping,  in  which  his  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  crucifix  as  on  a light  that  was 
vanishing.  Presently  he  found  strength  to  speak 
again,  but  in  a feebler,  scarcely  audible  tone. 

“ To  renounce  the  vain  philosophy  and  cor- 
rupt thoughts  of  the  heathens : for  in  the  hour 
of  sorrow  and  death  their  pride  will  turn  to 
mockery,  and  the  unclean  gods  will — ” 

The  words  died  away. 

In  spite  of  the  thought  that  was  at  work  in 
Romola,  telling  her  that  this  vision  was  no  more 
than  a dream,  fed  by  youthful  memories  and 
ideal  convictions,  a strange  awe  had  come  over 
her.  Her  mind  was  not  apt  to  be  assailed  by 
sickly  fancies ; she  had  the  vivid  intellect  and 
the  healthy  human  passion,  which  are  too  keenly 
alive  to  the  constant  relations  of  things  to  have 
any  morbid  craving  after  the  exceptional.  Still 
the  images  of  the  vision  she  despised  jarred  and 
distressed  her  like  painful  and  cruel  cries.  And 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  witnessed  the  strug- 
gle with  approaching  death : her  young  life  had 
been  sombre,  but  she  had  known  nothing  of  the 
utmost  human  needs;  no  acute  suffering — no 
heart-cutting  sorrow;  and  this  brother,  come 
back  to  her  in  his  hour  of  supreme  agony,  was 
like  a sudden  awful  apparition  from  an  invisible 
world.  The  pale  faces  of  sorrow  in  the  fresco 
on  the  opposite  wall  seemed  to  have  come  nearer, 
and  to  make  one  company  with  the  pale  face  on 
the  bed. 

“Fratc,”  said  the  dying  voice. 

Fra  Girolamo  leaned  down.  But  no  other 
word  came  for  some  moments. 

“Romola,”  it  said  next. 

She  leaned  forward  too : but  again  there  was 
silence.  The  words  were  struggling  in  vain. 


“ Fra  Girolamo,  give  her — ” 

“ The  crucifix,”  said  the  voice  of  Fra  Giro- 
lamo. 

No  other  sound  came  from  the  dying  lips. 

“ Dino ! ” said  Romola,  with  a low  but  pierc- 
ing cry,  as  the  certainty  came  upon  her  that 
the  silence  of  misunderstanding  could  never  be 
broken. 

“Take  the  crucifix,  my  daughter,”  said  Fra 
Girolamo,  after  a few  minutes.  “ His  eyes  be- 
hold it  no  more.” 

Remola  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  crucifix, 
and  this  act  appeared  to  relieve  the  tension  of 
her  mind.  A great  sob  burst  from  her.  She 
bowed  her  head  by  the  side  of  her  dead  brother, 
and  wept  aloud.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  this 
first  vision  of  death  must  alter  the  daylight  for 
her  forever  xfiore. 

Fra  Girolamo  moved  toward  the  door,  and 
called  in  a fra  converso  who  was  waiting  out- 
side. Then  he  went  up  to  Romola,  and  said  in 
a tone  of  gentle  command,  “ Rise,  my  daughter, 
and  be  comforted.  Our  brother  is  with  the 
blessed.  He  has  left  you  the  crucifix  in  remem- 
brance of  the  heavenly  warning — that  it  may  be 
a beacon  to  you  in  the  darkness.” 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  trembling,  folded 
her  veil  over  her  head,  and  hid  the  crucifix  un- 
der her  mantle.  Fra  Girolamo  then  led  the 
way  out  into  the  cloistered  court,  lit  now  only 
by  the  stars  and  by  a lantern  which  was  held  by 
some  one  near  the  entrance.  Several  other  fig- 
ures in  the  dress  of  the  dignified  laity  were 
grouped  about  the  same  spot.  They  were  some 
of  the  numerous  frequenters  of  San  Marco,  who 
hod  come  to  visit  the  Prior,  and  having  heard 
that  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  dying  brother 
in  the  chapter-house  had  awaited  him  here. 

Romola  was  dimly  conscious  of  footsteps  and 
rustling  forms  moving  aside : she  heard  the  voice 
of  Fra  Girolamo,  saying,  in  a low  tone,  “Our 
brother  is  departed;”  she  felt  a hand  laid  on 
her  arm.  The  next  moment  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  she  was  out  in  the  wide  piazza  of  San 
Marco,  with  no  one  but  Monna  Brigida  and  the 
servant  carrying  the  lantern. 

The  fresh  sense  of  space  revived  her,  and  help- 
ed her  to  recover  her  self-mastery.  The  scene 
which  had  just  closed  upon  her  was  terribly  dis- 
tinct and  vivid,  but  it  began  to  narrow  under 
the  returning  impressions  of  the  life  that  lay  out- 
side it.  She  hastened  her  steps  with  nervous 
anxiety  to  be  again  with  her  father — and  with 
Tito — for  were  they  not  together  in  her  absence? 
The  images  of  that  vision,  while  they  clung 
about  her  like  a hideous  dream  not  yet  to  be 
shaken  off,  made  her  yearn  all  the  more  for  the 
beloved  faces  and  voices  that  would  assure  her 
of  her  waking  life. 

Tito,  we  know,  was  not  with  Bardo ; his  des- 
tiny was  being  shaped  by  a guilty  consciousness, 
urging  on  him  the  despairing  belief  that  by  this 
time  Romola  possessed  the  knowledge  which 
would  lead  to  their  final  separation. 

And  the  lips  that  could  have  conveyed  that 
knowledge  were  forever  closed.  The  prevision 
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that  Era  Luca’s  words  had  imparted  to  Eomola 
had  been  such  as  comes  from  the  shadowy  region 
where  human  souls  seek  wisdom  apart  from  the 
human  sympathies  which  are  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  our  wisdom ; the  revelation  that 
might  have  come  from  the  simple  questions  of 
filial  and  brotherly  affection  had  been  carried 
into  irrevocable  silence. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A FLORENTINE  JOKE. 

Early  the  next  morning  Tito  was  returning 
from  Bratti’s  shop  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
of  the  Ferravecchj.  The  Genoese  stranger  had 
carried  away  the  onyx  ring,  and  Tito  was  car- 
rying away  fifty  florins.  It  did  just  cross  his 
mind  that  if,  after  all,  Fortune,  by  one  of  her 
able  devices,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Florence,  it  would  be  better  for  him  not 
to  have  parted  with  his  ring,  since  he  had  been 
understood  to  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  peculiar 
memories  and  predilections ; still  it  was  a slight 
matter,  not  worth  dwelling  on  with  any  empha- 
sis, and  in  those  moments  he  had  lost  his  confi- 
dence in  fortune.  The  feverish  excitement  of 
the  first  alarm  which  had  impelled  his  mind  to 
travel  into  the  future  had  given  place  to  a dull, 
regretful  lassitude.  He  cared  so  much  for  the 
pleasures  that  could  only  come  to  him  through 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow- men,  that  he  wish- 
ed now  he  had  never  risked  ignominy  by  shrink- 
ing from  what  his  fellow-men  called  obligations. 
But  our  deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to 
us ; they  live  and  act  apart  from  our  own  will. 
Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  nev- 
er ; they  have  an  indestructible  life  both  in  and 
out  of  our  consciousness ; and  that  dreadful  vi- 
tality of  deeds  was  pressing  hard  on  Tito  for  the 
first  time. 

He  was  going  back  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  San  Giovanni,  but  he  avoided  passing 
through  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  which  was  his 
nearest  way,  lest  he  should  see  Tessa.  He  was 
not  in  the  humor  to  seek  any  thing ; he  could 
only  await  the  first  sign  of  his  altering  lot. 

The  piazza  with  its  sights  of  beauty  was  lit 
up  by  that  warm  morning  sunlight  under  which 
the  autumn  dew  still  lingers,  and  which  invites 
to  an  idlesse  undulled  by  fatigue.  It  was  a fes- 
tival morning  too,  when  the  soft  warmth  seems 
to  steal  over  one  with  a special  invitation  to 
lounge  and  gaze.  The  signs  of  the  fair  were 
present  here  too ; in  the  spaces  round  the  octag- 
onal baptistery  stalls  were  being  spread  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  here  and  there  laden  mules 
were  standing  quietly  absorbed  in  their  nose- 
bags, while  their  drivers  were  perhaps  gone 
through  the  hospitable  sacred  doors  to  kneel 
before  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  this  morning  of 
her  Nativity.  On  the  broad  marble  steps  of  the 
Duomo  there  were  scattered  groups  of  beggars 
and  gossiping  talkers;  here  an  old  crone  with 
whi(e  hair  and  hard  sunburned  face  encouraging 


a round-capped  baby  to  try  its  tiny  bare  feet  on 
the  warmed  marble,  while  a dog  sitting  near 
snuffed  at  the  performance  suspiciously ; there 
a couple  of  shaggy-headed  boys  leaning  to  watch 
a small  pale  cripple  who  was  cutting  a face  on  a 
cherry-stone ; and  above  them  on  the  wide  plat- 
form men  were  making  changing  knots  in  laugh- 
ing desultory  chat,  or  else  were  standing  in  close 
couples  gesticulating  eagerly. 

But  the  largest  and  most  important  company 
of  loungers  was  that  ^toward  which  Tito  had  to 
direct  his  steps.  It  was  the  busiest  time  of  the 
day  with  Nello,  and  in  this  warm  season  and  at 
an  hour  when  clients  were  numerous,  most  men 
preferred  being  shaved  under  the  pretty  red  and 
white  awning  in  front  of  the  shop  rather  than 
within  narrow  walls.  It  is  not  a sublime  atti- 
tude for  a man  to  sit  with  lathered  chin  thrown 
backward,  and  have  his  nose  made  a handle  of ; 
but  to  be  shaved  was  a fashion  of  Florentine  re- 
spectability, and  it  is  astonishing  how  gravely 
men  look  at  each  other  when  they  are  all  in  the 
fashion.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  day  too  when 
yesterday’s  crop  of  gossip  was  freshest,  and  the 
barber’s  tongue  was  always  in  its  glory  when  his 
razor  was  busy ; the  deft  activity  of  those  two 
instruments  seemed  to  be  set  going  by  a com- 
mon spring.  Tito  foresaw  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape  being  drawn  into  the 
circle ; he  must  smile  and  retort,  and  look  per- 
fectly at  his  ease.  Well  I it  was  but  the  ordeal 
of  swallowing  bread  and  cheese  pills  after  all. 
The  man  who  let  the  mere  anticipation  of  dis- 
covery choke  him  was  simply  a man  of  weak 
nerves.  But  just  at  that  time  Tito  felt  a hand 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  no  amount  of  previous 
resolution  could  prevent  the  very  unpleasant  sen- 
sation with  which  that  sudden  touch  jarred  him. 
His  face,  as  he  turned  it  round,  betrayed  the  in- 
ward shock;  but  the  owner  of  the  hand  that 
seemed  to  have  such  evil  magic  in  it  broke  into 
a light  laugh.  He  was  a young  man  about 
Tito’s  own  age,  with  keen  features,  small  close- 
clipped  head,  and  close-shaven  lip  and  chin, 
giving  the  idea  of  a mind  as  little  encumbered 
as  possible  with  material  that  was  not  nervous. 
The  keen  eyes  were  bright  with  hope  and  friend- 
liness, as  so  many  other  young  eyes  have  been 
that  have  afterward  closed  on  the  world  in  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment ; for  at  that  time  there 
were  none  but  pleasant  predictions  about  Niccolb 
Macchiavelli,  as  a young  man  of  promise,  Who 
was  expected  to  mend  the  broken  fortunes  of  his 
ancient  family. 

“Why,  Melema,  what  evil  dream  did  you 
have  last  night  that  you  took  my  light  grasp  for 
that  of  a sbirro  or  something  worse  ?” 

“Ah,  Messer  Niccolo!”  said  Tito,  recovering 
himself  immediately;  “it  must  have  been  an 
extra  amount  of  dullness  in  my  veins  this  morn- 
ing that  shuddered  at  the  approach  of  your  wit. 
But  the  fact  is,  I have  had  a bad  night.” 

“That  is  unlucky,  because  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  shine  without  any  obstructing  fog  to- 
day in  the  Rncellai  Gardens.  I take  it  for 
granted  you  are  to  be  there.” 
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“Messer  Bernardo  did  me  the  honor  to  invite 
me,”  said  Tito;  “but  I shall  be  engaged  else- 
where.” 

“Ah!  I remember,  you  are  in  love,”  said 
Macchiavelli,  with  a shrug,  “ else  you  would 
never  have  such  inconvenient  engagements. 
Why,  we  are  to  eat  a peacock  and  ortolans  un- 
der nhe  loggia  among  Bernardo  Rucellai’s  rare 
trees;  there  are  to  be  the  choicest  spirits  in 
Florence  and  the  choicest  wines.  Only  as  Piero 
de'  Medici  is  to  be  there,  the  choice  spirits  may 
happen  to  be  swamped  in  the  capping  of  im- 
promptu verses.  I hate  that  game ; it  is  a de- 
vice for  the  triumph  of  small  wits,  who  are  always 
inspired  the  most  by  the  smallest  occasions.” 

“ What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  Piero  de’ 
Medici  and  small  wits,  Messer  Niccolo  ?”  said 
Nellc,  whose  light  figure  was  at  that  moment 
predominating  over  the  Herculean  frame  of  Nic- 
colb  Caparra.  That  famous  worker  in  iron, 
whom  we  saw  last  with  bared  muscular  arms 
and  leathern  apron  in  the  Mercato  Yecchio,  was 
this  morning  dressed  in  holiday  suit,  and  as  he 
sat  submissively  while  Nello  skipped  round  him, 
lathered  him,  seized  him  by  the  nose,  and  scraped 
him  with  magical  quickness,  he  looked  much  as 
a lion  might  if  it  had  donned  linen  and  tunic 
and  was  preparing  to  go  into  society. 

“A  private  secretary  will  never  rise  in  the 
world  if  he  couples  great  and  small  in  that  way,” 
continued  Nello.  “When  great  men  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  their  sons  and  daughters  as 
they  like,  small  men  must  not  expect  to  marry 
their  words  as  they  like.  Have  you  heard  the 
news  Bernardo  Cennini  here  has  been  telling 
us?  that  Pagolantonio  Soderini  has  given  Ser 
Piero  da  Bibbiena  a box  on  the  ear  for  setting 
on  Piero  do’  Medici  to  interfere  with  the  mar- 
riage between  young  Tommaso  Soderini  and 
Fiammetta  Strozzi,  and  is  to  be  sent  embassador 
to  Venice  as  a punishment?” 

“I  don’t  know  which  I envy  him  most,”  said 
Macchiavelli,  “the  offense  or  the  punishment. 
The  offense  will  make  him  the  most  popular 
man  in  all  Florence,  and  the  punishment  will 
take  him  among  the  only  people  in  Italy  who 
have  known  how  to  manage  their  own  affairs.” 

“ Yes,  if  Soderini  stays  long  enough  at  Ven- 
ice,” said  Cennini,  “ he  may  chance  to  learn  the 
Venetian  fashion,  and  bring  it  home  with  him. 
The  Soderini  have  been  fast  friends  of  the  Medici, 
but  what  has  happened  is  likely  to  open  Pago- 
luntonio’s  eyes  to  the  good  of  our  old  Florentine 
trick  of  choosing  a new  harness  when  the  old  one 
galls  us ; if  we  have  not  quite  lost  the  trick  in 
these  last  fifty  years.” 

“Not  we,”  said  Niccolb  Caparra,  who  was 
rejoicing  in  the  free  use  of  his  lips  again.  “ Eat 
eggs  in  Lent  and  the  snow  will  melt.  That’s 
what  I say  to  our  people  when  they  get  noisy 
over  their  cups  at  San  Gallo,  and  talk  of  raising 
a romor  (insurrection) : I say,  never  do  you  plan 
a romor ; you  may  as  well  try  to  fill  Arno  with 
backets.  When  there's  water  enough  Amo  will 
be  full,  and  that  will  not  be  tMl  the  torrent  is 
ready.” 


“Caparra,  that  oracular  speech  of  yours  is 
due  to  my  excellent  shaving,  ” said  Nello.  “ You 
could  never  have  made  it  with  that  dark  rust  on 
your  chin.  Ecco , Messer  Bernardo,  I am  ready 
for  you  now.  By-the-way,  my  bel enidito,”  con- 
tinued Nello,  as  he  saw  Tito  moving  toward  the 
door,  “ here  has  been  old  Maso  seeking  for  you, 
but  your  nest  was  empty.  He  will  come  again 
presently.  The  old  man  looked  mournful,  and 
seemed  in  haste.  I hope  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  Via  de’  Bardi.” 

“ Doubtless,  Messer  Tito  knows  that  Bardo’s 
son  is  dead,”  said  Cronaca,  who  had  just  come 
up. 

Tito’s  heart  gave  a leap — had  the  death  hap- 
pened before  Romola  saw  him  ? 

“ No,  I had  not  heard  it,”  he  said,  with  no 
more  discomposure  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
warrant,  turning  and  leaning  against  the  door- 
post, as  if  he  had  given  up  his  intention  of  go- 
ing away.  “ I knew  that  his  sister  had  gone  to 
see  him.  Did  he  die  before  she  arrived  ?” 

“No,”  said  Cronaca;  “I  was  in  San  Marco 
at  the  time,  and  saw  her  come  out  from  the 
chapter-house  with  Fra  Girolamo,  who  told  us 
that  the  dying  man’s  breath  had  been  preserved 
as  by  a miracle,  that  he  might  make  a disclos- 
ure to  his  sister.” 

Tito  felt  that  his  fate  was  decided.  Again 
his  mind  rushed  over  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure  from  Florence,  and  he  conceived  a 
plan  of  getting  back  his  money  from  Cennini 
before  the  disclosure  had  become  public.  If  he 
once  had  his  money  he  need  not  stay  long  in 
endurance  of  scorching  looks  and  biting  words. 

He  would  wait  now,  and  go  away  with  Cennini 
and  get  the  money  from  him  at  once.  With 
that  project  in  his  mind  he  stood  motionless — 
his  hands  in  his  belt,  his  eyes  fixed  absently  on 
the  ground.  Nello,  glancing  at  him,  felt  sure 
that  he  was  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  Romola, 
and  thought  him  such  a pretty  image  of  self-for- 
getful sadness  that  he  just  perceptibly  pointed 
his  razor  at  him,  and  gave  a challenging  look  at 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  whom  he  had  never  forgiven 
for  his  refusal  to  see  any  prognostics  of  charac- 
ter in  his  favorite's  handsome  face.  Piero,  who 
was  leaning  against  the  other  door-post,  close  to 
Tito,  shrugged  his  shoulders:  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  such  challenges  from  Nello  had 
changed  the  painter’s  first  declaration  of  neu- 
trality into  a positive  inclination  to  believe  ill  of 
the  much-praised  Greek. 

“So  you  have  got  your  Fra  Girolamo  back 
again,  Cronaca?”  said  Nello.  “I  suppose  we 
shall  have  him  preaching  again  this  next  Ad- 
vent,” said  Nello. 

“ And  not  before  there  is  need,”  said  Cronaca, 
gravely.  “ We  have  had  the  best  testimony  to 
his  words  since  the  last  Quaresima ; for  even  to 
the  wicked  wickedness  has  become  a plague; 
and  the  ripeness  of  vice  is  turning  to  rottenness 
in  the  nostrils  even  of  the  vicious.  There  has 
not  been  a change  since  the  Quaresima,  either 
in  Rome  or  at  Florence,  but  has  put  a new 
seal  on  the  Frate’s  words — that  the  harvest  of 
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sin  is  ripe,  and  that  God  will  reap  it  with  & 
sword.” 

“ I hope  he  has  had  a new  vision,  however,” 
said  Francesco  Cei,  sneeringly.  4 4 The  old  ones 
are  somewhat  stale.  Can’t  your  Frate  get  a 
poet  to  help  out  his  imagination  for  him?” 

“He  has  no  lack  of  poets  abont  him,”  said 
Cronaca,  with  quiet  contempt,  “but  they  are 
great  poets  and  not  little  ones ; so  they  are  con- 
tented to  be  taught  by  him,  and  no  more  think 
the  truth  stale  which  God  has  given  him  to 
utter  than  they  think  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
stale.  But  perhaps  certain  high  prelates  and 
princes  who  don’t  like  the  Frate’s  denunciations 
might  be  pleased  to  hear  that,  though  Giovanni 
Pico,  and  Poliziano,  and  Marsilio  Ficino,  and 
most  other  men  of  mark  in  Florence  reverence 
Fra  Girolamo,  Messer  Francesco  Cei  despises 
him.” 

“Poliziano?” said  Cei,  with  a scornful  laugh. 
“Yes,  doubtless  he  believes  in  your  new  Jonah; 
witness  the  fine  oration  he  wrote  for  the  envoys 
of  Sienna,  to  tell  Alexander  the  Sixth  that  the 
world  and  the  church  were  never  so  well  off  as 
since  he  became  Pope.” 

“Nay,  Francesco,”  said  Macchiavelli,  smil- 
ing, “a  various  scholar  must  have  various  opin- 
ions. And  as  for  the  Frate,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  saintliness,  you  judge  his  preaching 
too  narrowly.  The  secret  of  oratory  lies  not  in 
saying  new  things,  but  in  saying  things  with  a 
certain  power  that  moves  the  hearers — without 
which,  as  old  Filelfo  has  said,  your  speaker  de- 
serves to  be  called,  4 non  orator em,  sed  arato- 
rem.*  And,  according  to  that  test,  Fra  Giro- 
lamo is  a great  orator.” 

“ That  is  true,  Niccolb,”  said  Cennini,  speak- 
ing from  the  shaving  chair,  “ but  part  of  the  se- 
cret lies  in  the  prophetic  visions.  Our  people — 
no  offense  to  you,  Cronaca — ^rill  run  after  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a prophet,  especially  if  he 
prophesies  terrors  and  tribulations.” 

“Rather  say,  Cennini,”  answered  Cronaca, 
“that  the  chief  secret  lies  in  the  Frate’s  pure 
life  and  strong  faith,  which  stamp  him  as  a 
messenger  of  God.” 

“ I admit  it — I admit  it,”  said  Cennini,  open- 
ing his  palms,  as  he  rose  from  the  chair.  “His 
life  is  spotless : no  man  has  impeached  it.” 

“ He  is  satisfied  with  the  pleasant  lust  of  ar- 
rogance,” Cei  burst  out,  bitterly.  “I  can  see 
it  in  that  proud  lip  and  satisfied  eye  of  his.  He 
hears  the  air  filled  with  his  own  name — Fra 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara ; the  prophet, 
the  saint,  the  mighty  preacher,  who  frightens 
the  very  babies  of  Florence  into  laying  down 
their  wicked  baubles.” 

“Come,  come,  Francesco,  you  are  out  of 
humor  with  waiting,  ” said  the  conciliatory  Nello. 
“Let  me  stop  your  mouth  with  a little  lather. 
I must  not  have  my  friend  Cronaca  made  angry : 
I have  a regard  for  his  chin ; and  his  chin  is  in 
no  respect  altered  since  he  became  a piagnone . 
And  for  my  own  part,  I confess,  when  the  Frate 
was  preaching  in  the  Duomo  last  Advent,  I got 
into  such  a trick  of  slipping  in  to  listen  to  him, 


that  I might  have  turned  piagnone  too,  if  I had 
not  been  hindered  by  the  liberal  nature  of  my 
art — and  also  by  the  length  of  the  sermons,  which 
are  sometimes  a good  while  before  they  get  to 
the  moving  point.  But  as  Messer  Niccolo  here 
says,  the  Frate  lays  hold  of  the  people  by  some 
power  over  and  above  his  prophetic  visions. 
Monks  and  nuns  who  prophesy  are  not  of  that 
rareness.  For  what  says  Luigi  Pulci  ? 4 Dom- 

bruno’s  sharp-cutting  cimiter  had  the  fame  of 
being  enchanted ; but,  ’ says  Messer  Luigi,  * I 
am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  cut  sharp  because  it 
was  of  strongly-tempered  steel.*  Yes,  yes;  pa- 
ternosters may  shave  clean,  but  they  must  be 
said  over  a good  razor.” 

“ See,  Nello !”  said  Macchiavelli,  “ what  doc- 
tor is  this  advancing  on  his  Bucephalus?  I 
thought  your  piazza  was  free  from  those  furred 
and  scarlet-robed  lackeys  of  death.  This  man 
looks  as  if  he  had  had  some  such  night  adven- 
ture as  Boccaccio’s  Maestro  Simone,  and  had 
his  bonnet  and  mantle  pickled  a little  in  the 
gutter ; though  he  himself  is  as  sleek  as  a mill- 
er’s rat.” 

“ A-ah!”  said  Nello,  with  a low,  long-drawn 
intonation,  as  he  looked  up  toward  the  advanc- 
ing figure — a round-headed,  round-bodied  per- 
sonage, seated  on  a raw  young  horse,  which  held 
its  nose  out  with  an  air  of  threatening  obstinacy, 
and  by  a constant  effort  to  back  and  go  off  in  an 
oblique  line  showed  free  views  about  authority 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  age. 

“And  I have  a few  more  adventures  in  pickle 
for  him,”  continued  Nello,  in  an  under-tone, 
“which  I hope  will  drive  his  inquiring  nostrils 
to  another  quarter  of  the  city.  He's  a doctor 
from  Padua ; they  say  he  has  been  at  Prato  for 
three  months,  and  now  he’s  come  to  Florence  to 
see  what  he  can  net.  But  his  great  trick  is 
making  rounds  among  the  contadini.  And  do 
you  note  those  great  saddle-bags  he  carries? 
They  are  to  hold  the  fat  capons,  and  eggs,  and 
meal  he  levies  on  silly  clowns  with  whom  coin 
is  scarce.  He  vends  his  own  secret  medicines, 
so  he  keeps  away  from  the  doom  of  the  speziali 
(druggists) ; and  for  this  last  week  he  has  taken 
to  sitting  in  my  piazza  for  two  or  three  hours 
every  day,  and  making  it  a resort  for  asthmas 
and  squalling  bambini.  It  Btirs  my  gall  to  see 
the  toad-faced  quack  fingering  the  greasy  quat- 
trini,  or  bagging  a pigeon  in  exchange  for  his 
pills  and  powders.  But  I’ll  put  a few  thorns  in 
his  saddle,  else  I’m  no  Florentine.  Laudamus ! 
he  is  coming  to  be  shaved;  that’s  what  I’ve 
waited  for.  Messer  Bernardo,  go  not  away — 
wait ; you  shall  see  a rare  bit  of  fooling,  which 
I devised  two  days  ago.  Here,  Sandro!” 

Nello  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Sandro,  who 
rolled  his  solemn  eyes,  nodded,  and  following 
up  these  signs  of  understanding  with  a slow 
smile,  took  to  his  heels  with  surprising  rapidity. 

44  How  is  it  with  you,  Maestro  Tacco?”  said 
Nello,  as  the  doctor,  with  difficulty,  brought  his 
horse's  head  round  toward  the  barber’s  shop. 
44  That  is  a fine  young  horse  of  yours,  but  some- 
thing raw  in  the  mouth,  eh  ?” 
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4 * He  is  an  accursed  beast,  the  vei-mocanc  seize 
him !”  said  Maestro  Tacco,  with  a burst  of  irri- 
tation, descending  from  his  saddle  and  fastening 
the  old  bridle,  mended  with  string,  to  an  iron 
staple  in  the  wall.  “Nevertheless,”  he  added, 
recollecting  himself,  44  a sound  beast  and  a valua- 
ble, for  one  who  wanted  to  purchase,  and  get  a 
profit  by  training  him.  I had  him  cheap.” 

“Rather  too  hard  riding  for  a man  who  car- 
ries your  weight  of  learning:  eh,  Maestro?” 
said  Nello.  “ You  seem  hot.” 

“ Truly,  I am  likely  to  be  hot,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, taking  off  his  bonnet,  and  giving  to  full 
view  a bald  low  head  and  flat  broad  face,  with 
high  ears,  wide  lipless  mouth,  round  eyes,  and 
deep  arched  lines  above  the  projecting  eyebrows, 
which  altogether  made  Nello's  epithet  “toad- 
faced” dubiously  complimentary  to  the  blame- 
less batrachian.  44  Riding  from  Peretola,  when 
the  sun  is  high,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  kicking 
your  heels  on  a bench  in  the  shade,  like  your 
Florence  doctors.  Moreover,  I have  had  not  a 
little  pulling  to  get  through  the  carts  and  mules 
into  the  Mercato  to  find  out  the  husband  of  a 
certain  Monna  Ghita  who  had  had  a fatal  seiz- 
ure before  I was  called  in ; and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  I had  to  demand  my  fees — ” 

“Monna  Ghita !”  said  Nello,  as  the  perspiring 
doctor  interrupted  himself  to  rub  his  head  and 
face.  44  Peace  be  with  her  angry  soul  I The 
Mercato  will  want  a whip  the  more  if  her  tongue 
is  laid  to  rest.” 

Tito,  who  had  roused  himself  from  his  ab- 
straction and  was  listening  to  the  dialogue,  felt 
a new  rush  of  the  vague  half-formed  ideas  about 
Tessa,  which  had  passed  through  his  mind  the 
evening  before:  if  Monna  Ghita  were  really 
taken  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  easier  for  him 
to  see  Tessa  again  — whenever  he  wanted  to 
see  her. 

“ Gnafft,  maestro,”  Nello  went  on,  in  a sym- 
pathizing tone,  “you  are  the  slave  of  rude  mor- 
tals, who,  but  for  you,  would  die  like  brutes, 
without  help  of  pill  or  powder.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  your  learned  lymph  oozing  from  your  pores 
as  if  it  were  mere  vulgar  moisture.  You  think 
my  shaving  will  cool  and  disencumber  you  ? 
One  moment  and  I have  done  with  Messer  Fran- 
cesco here.  It  seems  to  me  a thousand  years 
till  I wait  upon  a man  who  carries  all  the  science 
of  Arabia  in  his  head  and  saddle-bags.  Ecco ! ” 

Nello  held  up  the  shaving  cloth  with  an  air 
of  invitation,  and  Maestro  Tacco  advanced  and 
seated  himself  under  a preoccupation  with  his 
heat  and  his  self-importance,  which  made  him 
quite  deaf  to  the  irony  conveyed  in  Nello's 
officiously  friendly  tones. 

“It  is  but  fitting  that  a great  medicus  like 
you,”  said  Nello,  adjusting  the  cloth,  “should 
be  shaved  by  the  same  razor  that  has  shaved  the 
illustrious  Antonio  Renevieni,  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  the  chirurgic  art.” 

“The  chirurgic  art!”  interrupted  the  doctor, 
with  an  air  of  contemptuous  disgust  “Is  it 
your  Florentine  fashion  to  put  the  masters  of 
the  science  of  medicine  on  a level  with  men 


who  do  carpentry  on  broken  limbs,  and  sew  up 
wounds  like  tailors,  and  carve  away  excrescences 
as  a butcher  trims  meat.  Via ! A manual 
art,  such  as  any  artificer  might  learn,  and  which 
has  been  practiced  by  simple  barbers  like  your- 
self— on  a level  with  the  noble  science  of  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  and  Avicenna,  which  penetrates 
into  the  occult  influences  of  the  stars,  and  plants, 
and  gems! — a science  locked  up  from  the 
vulgar  !*’ 

“No,  in  truth,  maestro,”  said  Nello,  using 
his  lather  very  deliberately,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
prolong  the  operation  to  the  utmost — “I  never 
thought  of  placing  them  on  a level:  I know 
your  science  comes  next  to  the  miracles  of  Holy 
Church  for  mystery.  But  there,  you  see,  is  the 
pity  of  it” — here  Nello  fell  into  a tone  of  re- 
gretful sympathy — “ your  high  science  is  sealed 
from  the  profane  and  the  vulgar,  and  so  you  be- 
come an  object  of  envy  and  slander.  I grieve 
to  say  it,  but  there  are  low  fellows  in  this  city 
— mere  sgherri,  who  go  about  in  night-caps  and 
long  beards,  and  make  it  their  business  to  sprinkle 
gall  in  every  man’s  broth  who  is  prospering. 
Let  me  tell  you — for  you  are  a stranger — this  is 
a city  where  every  man  had  need  carry  a large 
nail  ready  to  fasten  on  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
when  his  side  happens  to  be  uppermost.  Al- 
ready there  are  stories — mere  fables,  doubtless — 
beginning  to  be  buzzed  about  concerning  you, 
that  make  me  wish  I could  hear  of  your  being 
well  on  your  way  to  Arezzo.  I would  not  have 
a man  of  your  metal  stoned;  for  though  San 
Stefano  was  stoned,  he  was  not  great  in  medi- 
cine like  San  Cosmo  and  San  Damiano ” 

44 What  stories?  what  fables?”  stammered 
Maestro  Tacco.  44  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44 Lasso!  I fear  me  you  are  come  into  the 
trap  for  your  cheese,  Maestro.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  a company  of  evil  youths  who  go  prowl- 
ing about  the  houses  of  our  citizens  carrying 
sharp  tools  in  their  pockets ; no  sort  of  door,  or 
window,  or  shutter  but  they  will  pierce  it.  They 
are  possessed  with  a diabolical  patience  to  watch 
the  doings  of  people  who  fancy  themselves  pri- 
vate. It  must  be  they  who  have  done  it — it 
must  be  they  who  have  spread  the  stories  about 
you  and  your  medicines.  Have  you  by  chance 
detected  any  small  aperture  in  your  door  or 
window  shutter  ? No  ? Ebbene , I advise  you  to 
look — for  it  is  now  commonly  talked  of  that  you 
have  been  seen  in  your  dwelling  at  the  Canto  di 
Faglia  making  your  secret  specifics  by  night : 
pounding  dried  toads  in  a mortar,  compounding 
a salve  out  of  mashed  worms,  and  making  your 
pills  from  the  dried  livers  of  rats  which  you  mix 
with  saliva  emitted  during  the  utterance  of  a 
blasphemous  incantation — which  indeed  these 
witnesses  profess  to  repeat.” 

44  It  is  a pack  of  lies !”  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
struggling  to  get  utterance,  and  then  desisting 
in  alarm  at  the  approaching  razor. 

44  It  is  not  to  me  or  any  of  this  respectable 
company  that  you  need  to  say  that,  dottore . 
We  are  not  the  heads  to  plant  such  carrots  as 
those  in.  But  what  of  that  ? What  are  a hand- 
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fal  of  reasonable  men  against  a crowd  with 
stones  in  their  hands  ? There  are  those  among 
ns  who  think  Cecco  d’Ascoli  was  an  innocent 
sage — and  we  all  know  how  he  was  burned  alive 
for  being  wiser  than  his  fellows.  It  is  not  by 
living  at  Padua  that  you  can  learn  to  know 
Florentines.  My  belief  is,  they  would  stone  the 
Holy  Father  himself  if  they  could  find  a good 
excuse  for  it ; and  they  are  persuaded  that  you 
are  a nigromante , who  is  trying  to  raise  the 
pestilence  by  selling  secret  medicines — and  I 
am  told  your  specifics  have  in  truth  an  evil 
smell.” 

“It  is  false!”  burst  or.t  the  doctor,  as  Nello 
moved  away  his  razor.  “It  is  false!  I will 
show  the  pills  and  the  powders  to  these  honor- 
able signori — and  the  salve — it  has  an  excellent 
odor — an  odor  of— of  salve.”  He  started  up 
with  the  lather  on  his  chin,  and  the  cloth  round 
his  neck,  to  search  in  his  saddle-bag  for  the  be- 
lied medicines,  and  Nello  in  an  instant  adroitly 
shifted  the  shaving-chair  till  it  was  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  horse’s  head,  while  Sandro,  who 
had  now  returned,  at  a sign  from  his  master, 
placed  himself  near  the  bridle. 

“Behold  messeri said  the  doctor,  bringing 
a small  box  of  medicines  and  opening  it  before 
them.  “ Let  any  signor  apply  this  box  to  bis 
nostrils  and  he  will  find  an  honest  odor  of  medi- 
caments— not  indeed  of  pounded  gems,  or  rare 
vegetables  from  the  East,  or  stones  found  in  the 
bodies  of  birds;  for  I practice  on  the  diseases  of 
the  vulgar,  for  whom  Heaven  has  provided  cheap- 
er and  less  powerful  remedies  according  to  their 
degree : and  there  are  even  remedies  known  to 
our  science  which  are  entirely  free  of  cost — as 
the  new  tussis  may  be  counteracted  in  the  poor, 
who  can  pay  for  no  specifics,  by  a resolute  hold- 
ing of  the  breath.  And  here  is  a paste  which  is 
even  of  savory  odor,  and  ia  infallible  against 
melancholia,  being  concocted  under  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Venus — and  I have  seen  it 
allay  spasms.1’ 

“Stay,  maestro,”  said  Nello,  while  the  doc- 
tor had  his  lathered  face  turned  toward  the 
group  near  the  door,  eagerly  holding  out  his 
box  and  lifting  out  one  specific  after  another; 
“ here  comes  a crying  contadina  with  her  baby. 
Doubtless  she  is  in  search  of  you ; it  is  perhaps 
an  opportunity  for  you  to  show  this  honorable 
company  a proof  of  your  skill.  Here,  buona 
donna  ! here  is  the  famous  doctor.  Why,  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  sweet  bambino  T" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  a sturdy-look- 
ing,  broad-shouldered  contadina,  with  her  head- 
drapery  folded  about  her  face  so  that  little  was 
to  be  seen  but  a bronzed  nose  and  a pair  of  dark 
eyes  and  eyebrows.  She  carried  her  child  packed 
up  in  the  stiff  mummy-shaped  case  in  which 
Italian  babies  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
introduced  into  society,  turning  its  face  a little 
toward  her  bosom,  and  making  those  sorrowful 
grimaces  which  women  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
as  a sort  of  pulleys  to  draw  down  reluctant  tears. 

“Oh,  for  the  love  of  the  holy  Madonna!” 
said  the  woman  with  a wailing  voice,  will  yon 


look  at  my  poor  bambinettof  I know  I can’t 
pay  you  for  it,  but  I took  it  into  the  Nunziata 
last  night,  and  it’s  turned  a worse  color  than 
before ; it’s  the  convulsions.  But  when  I was 
holding  it  before  the  Santissima  Nunziata,  I re- 
membered they  said  there  was  a new  doctor 
come  who  cured  every  thing ; and  so  I thought 
it  might  bo  the  will  of  the  Madonna  that  I should 
bring  it  to  you.” 

“Sit  down,  maestro,  sit  down,”  said  Nello. 
“ Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you ; here  are  hon- 
orable witnesses  who  will  declare  before  the 
Magnificent  Council  of  Eight  that  they  have 
seen  you  practicing  honestly  and  relieving  a 
poor  woman’s  child.  And  then  if  your  life  is 
in  danger,  the  Magnificent  Eight  will  put  you  in 
prison  a little  while  just  to  insure  your  safety, 
and  after  that  their  sbirri  will  conduct  you  out 
of  Florence  by  night,  as  they  did  the  zealous 
Frate  Minorc,  who  preached  against  the  Jews. 
What!  our  people  are  given  to  stone-throwing; 
but  we  have  magistrates.” 

The  doctor,  unable  to  refuse,  seated  himself 
in  the  shaving  chair,  trembling,  half  with  fear 
and  half  with  rage,  and  by  this  time  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  lather  which  Nello  had  laid  on 
with  such  profuseness.  He  deposited  his  medi- 
cine-case on  his  knees,  took  out  his  precious 
spectacles  (wondrous  Florentine  device!)  from 
his  wallet,  lodged  them  carefully  above  his  flat 
nose  and  high  ears,  and  lifting  up  his  brows, 
turned  toward  the  applicant. 

“ O Santiddio ! look  at  him,”  said  the  woman, 
with  a more  piteous  wail  than  ever,  as  she  held 
out  the  small  mummy,  which  had  its  »head  com- 
pletely concealed  by  dingy  drapery  wound  round 
the  head  of  the  portable  cradle,  but  seemed  to 
be  struggling  and  crying  in  a demoniacal  fashion 
under  this  imprisonment.  “ The  fit  is  on  him ! 
Ohime  / I know  what  a color  he  is ; it’s  the  evil- 
eye— oh  1” 

The  doctor,  anxiously  holding  his  knees  to- 
gether to  support  his  box,  bent  his  spectacles  to- 
ward the  baby,  and  said,  cautiously,  “ It  may  be 
a new  disease;  unwind  these  rags,  Monna!” 

The  contadina,  with  sudden  energy,  snatched 
off  the  encircling  linen,  when  out  struggled — 
scratching,  grinning,  and  screaming — what  the 
doctor  in  his  fright  fully  believed  to  be  a demon, 
but  what  Tito  recognized  as  Vaiano’s  monkey, 
made  more  formidable  by  an  artificial  blackness, 
such  as  might  have  come  from  a hasty  rubbing 
up  the  chimney. 

Up  started  the  unfortunate  doctor,  letting  his 
medicine  box  fall,  and  away  jumped  tbe  no  less 
terrified  and  indignant  monkey,  finding  the  firet 
resting-place  for  his  claws  on  the  horse’s  mane, 
which  he  used  as  a sort  of  rope-ladder  till  he 
had  fairly  found  his  equilibrium,  when  he  con- 
tinued to  clutch  it  as  a bridle.  The  horse  want- 
ed no  spur  under  such  a rider,  and,  the  already 
loosened  bridle  offering  no  resistance,  darted  off 
across  the  piazza  with  the  monkey  clutching, 
grinning,  and  blinking,  on  his  neck. 

“//  cavallo!  II  Diavolo  /”  was  now  shouted 
on  all  sides  by  the  idle  rascals  who  had  gathered 
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from  alJ  quarters  of  the  piazza,  and  wos  echoed 
in  tones  of  alarm  by  the  stall-keepers,  whose 
vested  interests  seemed  in  some  danger ; while 
the  doctor,  out  of  his  wits  with  confused  terror  at 
the  Devil,  the  possible  stoning,  and  the  escape 
of  tm  horse,  took  to  his  heels  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  lathered  face,  and  the  shaving-cloth  about 
his  neck,  crying,  14  ft  top  him!  stop  him!  for  a 
powder — a florin — stop  him  for  a florin!”  while 
the  lads,  outstripping  him,  clapped  their  hand# 
and  shouted  encouragement  to  the  runaway. 

The  oerrttano , who  had  not  bargained  for  the 


flight  of  his  monkey  along  with  the  horse,  had 
caught  up  his  petticoats  with  much  celerity,  and 
showed  a pair  of  parti -colored  hose  above  his  con- 
tadina’s  shoes,  far  in  ad vance  of  the  doctor. 
And  away  went  the  grotesque  race  up  the  Corso 
degli  Adi  mart — the  horse  with  the  singular  jock- 
ey, the  co Madina  with  the  remarkable  hose,  and 
the  doctor  in  lather  and  spectacles,  with  furred 
mantle  out  flying. 

It  whs  a scene  such  ns  Florentines  loved,  from 
the  potent  and  reverend  siynor  going  to  council 
in  hi#  lucco,  down  to  the  grinning  youngster. 
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who  felt  himself  master  of  all  situations  when 
his  bag  was  filled  with  smooth  stones  from  the 
convenient  diy  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  gray- 
headed Bernardo  Cennini  laughed  no  less  hearti- 
ly than  the  younger  men,  and  Nello  was  tri- 
umphantly secure  of  the  general  admiration. 

“Aha!”  he  exclaimed,  snapping  his  fingers 
when  the  first  burst  of  laughter  was  subsiding. 
“ I have  cleared  my  piazza  of  that  unsavory  fly- 
trap, mi  pare.  Maestro  Tacco  will  no  more 
come  here  again  to  sit  for  patients  than  he  will 
take  to  licking  marble  for  his  dinner.” 

“You  are  going  toward  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
noria,  Messer  Bernardo, " said  Macchiavelli . “I 
will  go  with  you,  and  we  shall  perhaps  see  who 
has  deserved  the  palio  among  th^se  racers. 
Come,  Melema,  will  you  go  too?” 

It  had  been  precisely  Tito's  intention  to  ac- 
company Cennini,  but  before  he  had  gone  many 
steps  he  was  called  back  by  Nello,  who  saw 
Maso  approaching. 

Maso’s  message  was  from  Romola.  She 
wished  Tito  to  go  to  the  Via  de'  Bardi  as  soon 
as  possible.  She  would  see  him  under  the  log- 
gia, at  the  top  of  the  house,  as  she  wished  to 
speak  to  him  alone. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UNDEB  THE  LOGGIA.. 

The  loggia  at  the  top  of  Bardo’s  house  rose 
above  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
formed  a gallery  round  quadrangular  walls.  On 
the  side  toward  the  street  the  roof  was  supported 
by  colamns;  but  on  the  remaining  sides,  by  a 
wall  pierced  with  arched  openings,  so  that  at  the 
back,  looking  over  a crowd  of  irregular,  poorly- 
built  dwellings  toward  the  hill  of  Bogoli,  Romola 
could  at  all  times  have  a walk  sheltered  from 
observation.  Near  one  of  those  arched  open- 
ings, close  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered 
the  loggia^  Tito  awaited  her*  with  a sickening 
sense  of  the  sunlight  that  slanted  before  him 
and  mingled  itself  with  the  ruin  of  his  hopes. 
He  had  never  for  a moment  relied  on  Romola’s 
passion  for  him  as  likely  to  be  too  strong  for  the 
repulsion  created  by  the  discovery  of  his  secret ; 
he  had  not  the  presumptuous  vanity  which  might 
have  hindered  him  from  feeling  that  her  love 
had  the  same  root  with  her  belief  in  him.  But 
as  he  imagined  her  coming  toward  him  in  her 
radiant  majesty,  made  so  lovably  mortal  by  her 
soft  hazel  eyes,  he  fell  into  wishing  that  she  had 
been  something  lower,  if  it  were  only  that  she 
might  let  him  clasp  her  and  kiss  her  before  they 
parted.  He  had  had  no  real  caress  from  her — 
nothing  but  now  and  then  a long  glance,  a kiss, 
a pressure  of  the  hand;  and  he  had  so  often 
longed  that  they  should  be  alone  together.  They 
were  going  to  be  alone  now;  but  he  saw  her 
standing  inexorably  aloof  from  him.  His  heart 
gave  a great  throb  as  he  saw  the  door  move: 
Romola  was  there.  It  was  all  like  a flash  of 
lightning:  he  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  glory 
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about  her  head,  the  tearful  appealing  eyes ; he 
felt,  rather  than  heard,  the  cry  of  love  with 
which  she  said,  “Tito!” 

And  in  the  same  moment  she  was  in  his  arms, 
and  sobbing  with  her  face  against  his. 

How  poor  Romola  had  yearned  through  the 
watches  of  the  night  to  see  that  bright  face! 
The  new  image  of  death ; the  strange  bewilder- 
ing doubt  infused  into  her  by  the  story  of  a life 
removed  from  her  understanding  and  sympathy; 
the  haunting  vision,  which  she  seemed  not  only 
to  hear  uttered  by  the  low  gasping  voice,  but  to 
live  through,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  dream, 
had  made  her  more  conscious  than  ever  that  it 
was  Tito  who  had  first  brought  the  warm  stream 
of  hope  and  gladness  into  her  life,  and  who  had 
first  turned  away  the  keen  edge  of  pain  in  the 
remembrance  of  her  brother.  She  would  tell 
Tito  every  thing ; there  was  no  one  else  to  whom 
she  could  tell  it.  She  had  been  restraining  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  her  father  all  the  morn- 
ing ; but  now  that  long  pent-up  sob  might  come 
forth.  Proud  and  self-controlled  to  all  the  world 
besides,  Romola  was  as  simple  and  unreserved  as 
a child  in  her  love  for  Tito.  She  had  been  quite 
contented  with  the  days  when  they  had  only 
looked  at  each  other ; but  now,  when  she  felt 
the  need  of  clinging  to  him,  there  was  no  thought 
that  hindered  her. 

“ My  Romola  1 my  goddess !”  Tito  murmured 
with  passionate  fondness,  as  he  clasped  her  gen- 
tly, and  kissed  the  thick  golden  ripples  on  her 
neck.  He  was  in  paradise:  disgrace,  shame, 
parting — there  was  no  fear  of  them  any  longer. 
This  happiness  was  too  strong  to  be  marred  by 
the  sense  that  Romola  was  deceived  in  him; 
nay,  he  could  only  rejoice  in  her  delusion ; for, 
after  all,  concealment  had  been  wisdom.  The 
only  thing  he  could  regret  was  his  needless  dread ; 
if,  indeed,  the  dread  had  not  been  worth  suffer- 
ing for  the  sake  of  this  sudden  rapture. 

The  sob  had  satisfied  itself,  and  Romola  raised 
her  head.  Neither  of  them  spoke;  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other's  faces  with  that  sweet 
wonder  which  belongs  to  young  love — she  with 
her  long  white  hands  on  the  dark-brown  curls, 
and  he  with  his  dark  fingers  bathed  in  the  stream- 
ing gold.  Each  was  so  beautiful  to  the  other  ; 
each  was  experiencing  that  undisturbed  mutual 
consciousness  for  the  first  time.  The  cold  press- 
ure of  a new  sadness  on  Romola’s  heart  made 
her  linger  the  more  in  that  silent  soothing  sense 
of  nearness  and  love ; and  Tito  could  not  even 
seek  to  press  his  lips  to  hers,  because  that  would 
be  change. 

“Tito,”  she  said,  at  last,  “it  has  been  alto- 
gether painful.  But  I must  tell  you  every  thing. 
Your  strength  will  help  me  to  resist  the  impres- 
sions that  will  not  be  shaken  off  by  reason.” 

“ I know,  Romola — I know  he  is  dead,”  said 
Tito ; and  the  long  lustrous  eyes  told  nothing  of 
the  many  wishes  that  would  have  brought  about 
that  death  long  ago  if  there  had  been  such  po- 
tency in  mere  wishes.  Romola  only  read  her 
own  pure  thoughts  in  their  dark  depths,  as  we 
read  letters  in  happy  dreams. 
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44  So  changed,  Tito ! It  pierced  me  to  think 
that  it  was  Dino.  And  so  strangely  hard : not 
a word  to  my  father — nothing  but  a vision  that 
he  wanted  to  tell  me.  And  yet  it  was  so  piteous 
— the  struggling  breath,  and  the  eyes  that  seemed 
to  look  toward  the  crucifix,  and  yet  not  to  see 
it.  I shall  never  forget  it ; it  seems  as  if  it  would 
come  between  me  and  every  thing  I shall  look  at.” 

Romola’s  heart  swelled  again,  so  that  she  was 
forced  to  break  off.  But  the  need  she  felt  to 
disburden  her  mind  to  Tito  urged  her  to  repress 
the  rising  anguish.  When  she  began  to  speak 
again  her  thoughts  had  traveled  a little. 

44  It  was  strange,  Tito.  The  vision  was  about 
our  marriage,  and  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  you.” 

44  What  was  it,  my  Romola?  Sit  down  and 
tell  me,”  said  Tito,  leading  her  to  the  bench  that 
stood  near.  A fear  had  come  across  him  lest 
the  vision  should  somehow  or  other  relate  to 
Baldassarre ; and  this  sudden  change  of  feeling 
prompted  him  to  seek  a change  of  position. 

Romola  told  him  all  that  had  passed  from  her 
entrance  into  San  Marco,  hardly  leaving  out  one 
of  her  brother’s  words  which  had  burned  them- 
selves into  her  memory  as  they  were  spoken. 
But  when  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  vision  she 
paused  ; the  rest  came  too  vividly  before  her  to 
be  uttered,  and  she  sat  looking  at  the  distance 
almost  unconscious  for  the  moment  that  Tito 
was  near  her.  His  mind  was  at  ease  now ; that 
vague  vision  had  passed  over  him  like  white  mist, 
and  left  no  mark.  But  he  was  silent,  expecting 
her  to  speak  again. 

44 1 took  it,”  she  went  on,  as  if  Tito  had  been 
reading  her  thoughts ; 44 1 took  the  crucifix ; it 
is  down  below  in  my  bedroom.” 

44  And  now,  angiol  mio,”  said  Tito,  entreat- 
ingly ; 44  you  will  banish  these  ghastly  thoughts. 
The  vision  was  an  ordinary  monkish  vision,  bred 
of  fasting  and  fanatical  ideas.  It  surely  has  no 
weight  with  you.” 

•‘No,  Tito;  no.  But  poor  Dino,  he  believed 
it  was  a divine  message.  It  is  strange,”  she 
went  on,  meditatively,  44  this  life  of  men  pos- 
sessed with  fervid  beliefs  that  seem  like  madness 
to  their  fellow-beings.  Dino  was  not  a vulgar 
fanatic ; and  that  Fra  Girolamo,  his  very  voice 
seems  to  have  penetrated  me  with  a sense  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  moves  them — some 
truth  of  which  I know  nothing.” 

44  It  was  only  because  your  feelings  were  high- 
ly wrought,  my  Romola.  Your  brother’s  state 
of  mind  was  no  more  than  a form  of  that  theos- 
ophy which  has  been  the  common  disease  of  ex- 
citable dreamy  minds  in  all  ages;  the  same 
ideas  that  your  father’s  old  antagonist,  Marsilio 
Ficino,  pores  over  in  the  New  Platonists ; only 
your  brother’s  passionate  nature  drove  him  to 
act  out  what  other  men  write  and  talk  about. 
And  for  Fra  Girolamo,  he  is  simply  a narrow- 
minded monk,  with  a gift  for  preaching  and  in- 
fusing terror  into  the  multitude.  Any  words  or 
any  voice  would  have  shaken  you  at  that  mo- 
ment. When  your  mind  has  had  a little  repose, 
you  will  judge  of  such  things  as  you  have  always 
done  before.” 


“Not  about  poor  Dino,”  said  Romola.  44 1 
was  angry  with  him ; my  heart  seemed  to  close 
against  him  while  he  was  speaking ; but  since 
then  I have  thought  less  of  what  was  in  my 
own  mind,  and  more  of  what  was  in  his.  Oh, 
Tito ! it  was  very  piteous  to  see  his  young  life 
coming  to  an  end  in  that  way.  That  yearning 
look  at  the  crucifix  when  he  was  gasping  for 
breath— I can  never  forget  it.  Last  night  I 
looked  at  the  crucifix  a long  while,  and  tried  to 
see  that  it  would  help  him,  until  at  last  it  Seem- 
ed to  me  by  the  lamplight  as  if  the  suffering  face 
shed  pity.” 

44  Romola  muz,  promise  me  to  resist  such 
thoughts ; they  are  fit  for  sickly  nuns,  not  for 
my  golden-tressed  Aurora,  who  looks  made  to 
scatter  all  such  twilight  fantasies.  Try  not  to 
think  of  them  now ; we  shall  not  long  be  alone 
together.” 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a tone  of  ten- 
der beseeching,  and  he  turned  her  face  toward 
him  with  a gentle  touch  of  his  right  hand. 

Romola  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  absently  on 
the  arched  opening,  but  she  had  not  seen  the 
distant  hill ; she  had  all  the  while  been  in  the 
chapter-house,  looking  at  the  pale  images  of  sor- 
row and  death. 

Tito’s  touch  and  beseeching  voice  recalled  her, 
and  now  in  the  warm  sunlight  she  saw  that  rich 
dark  beauty  which  seemed  to  gather  round  it  all 
images  of  joy — purple  vines  festooned  between 
the  elms,  the  strong  com  perfecting  itself  under 
the  vibrating  heat,  bright-winged  creatures  hur- 
rying and  resting  among  the  flowers,  round  limhs 
beating  the  earth  in  gladness,  with  cymbals  held 
aloft;  light  melodies  chanted  to  the  thrilling 
rhythm  of  strings — all  objects  and  all  sounds  that 
tell  of  Nature  reveling  in  her  force.  Strange, 
bewildering  transition  from  those  pale  images 
of  sorrow  and  death  to  this  bright  youthfulness, 
as  of  a sun-god  who  knew  nothing  of  night! 
What  thought  could  reconcile  that  worn  anguish 
in  her  brother’s  face — that  straining  after  some- 
thing invisible — with  this  satisfied  strength  and 
beauty,  and  make  it  intelligible  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  world  ? Or  was  there  nev- 
er any  reconciling  of  them — but  only  a blind 
worship  of  clashing  deities,  first  in  mad  joy  and 
then  in  wailing  ? Romola  for  the  first  time  felt 
this  questioning  need  like  a sudden  uneasy  diz- 
ziness and  want  of  something  to  grasp;  it  was 
an  experience  hardly  longer  than  a sigh,  for  the 
eager  theorizing  of  ages  is  compressed,  as  in  a 
seed,  in  the  momentary  want  of  a single  mind. 
But  there  was  no  answer  to  meet  the  need,  and 
it  vanished  before  the  returning  rush  of  young 
sympathy  with  the  glad  loving  beauty  that  beam- 
ed upon  her  in  new  radiance,  like  the  dawn  aft- 
er we  have  looked  away  from  it  to  the  gray  west 

“Your  mind  lingers  apart  from  our  love,  my 
Romola,”  Tito  said,  with  a soft  reproachful  mur- 
mur. 44  It  seems  a forgotten  thing  to  you.” 

She  looked  at  the  beseeching  eyes  in  silence 
till  the  sadness  all  melted  out  of  her  own. 

44  My  joy !”  she  said,  in  her  full  clear  voice. 

4 4 Do  you  really  care  for  me  enough,  then,  to 
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banish  those  chill  fancies,  or  shall  yon  always  be 
suspecting  me  as  the  Great  Tempter  ?”  said  Tito, 
with  his  bright  smile. 

“ How  should  I not  care  for  you  more  than 
for  every  thing  else?  Every  thing  I had  felt  be- 
fore in  all  my  life — about  my  father,  and  about 
my  loneliness — was  a preparation  to  love  you. 
You  would  laugh  at  me,  Tito,  if  you  knew  what 
sort  of  man  I used  to  think  I should  marry — some 
scholar  with  deep  lines  in  his  face,  like  Alaman- 
no  Rinuccini,  and  with  rather  gray  hair,  who 
would  agree  with  my  father  in  taking  the  side 
of  the  Aristotelians,  and  be  willing  to  live  with 
him.  I used  to  think  about  the  love  I read  of 
in  the  poets,  but  I never  dreamed  that  any  thing 
like  that  could  happen  to  me  here  in  Florence  in 
our  old  library.  And  then  you  came,  Tito,  and 
were  so  much  to  my  father,  and  I began  to  be- 
lieve that  life  could  be  happy  for  me  too.” 

“ My  goddess ! is  there  any  woman  like  you  ?” 
said  Tito,  with  a mixture  of  fondness  and  won- 
dering admiration  at  the  blended  majesty  and 
simplicity  in  her. 

“But,  dearest,’1  he  went  on,  rather  timidly, 
“if  you  minded  more  about  our  marriage  you 
would  persuade  your  father  and  Messer  Ber- 
nardo not  to  think  of  any  more  delays.  But 
you  seem  not  to  mind  about  it.” 

“Yes,  Tito,  I will,  I do  mind.  But  I am 
sure  my  godfather  will  urge  more  delay  now  be- 
cause of  Dino’s  death.  He  has  never  agreed  with 
my  father  about  disowning  Dino,  and  you  know 
he  has  always  said  that  we  ought  to  wait  until 
you  have  been  at  least  a year  in  Florence.  Do 
not  think  hardly  of  my  godfather.  I know  he 
is  prejudiced  and  narrow,  but  yet  he  is  very 
noble.  He  has  often  sAid  that  it  is  folly  in  my 
father  to  want  to  keep  his  library  apart,  that  it 
may  bear  his  name ; yet  he  would  try  to  get  my 
father’s  wish  carried  out.  That  seems  to  me 
very  great  and  noble — that  power  of  respecting 
a feeling  which  he  does  not  share  or  understand.” 

“I  have  no  rancor  against  Messer  Bernardo 
for  thinking  you  too  precious  for  me,  my  Romo- 
la,” said  Tito;  and  that  was  true.  “ But  your 
father,  then,  knows  of  his  son’s  death  ?” 

“ Yes,  I told  him — I could  not  help  it — I told 
him  where  I had  been,  and  that  I had  seen  Dino 
die;  but  nothing  else;  and  he  has  commanded 
me  not  to  speak  of  it  again.  But  he  has  been 
very  silent  this  morning,  and  has  had  those  rest- 
less movements  which  always  go  to  my  heart; 
they  look  as  if  he  were  trying  to  get  outside  the 
prison  of  his  blindness.  Let  us  go  to  him  now. 
I had  persuaded  him  to  try  to  sleep,  because  he 
slept  little  in  the  night.  Your  voice  will  soothe 
him,  Tito;  it  always  does.” 

“And  not  one  kiss?  I have  not  had  one,” 
said  Tito,  in  his  gentle  reproachful  tone,  which 
gave  him  an  air  of  dependence  very  charming  in 
a creature  with  those  rare  gifts  that  seem  to  ex- 
cuse presumption. 

The  sweet  pink  flush  spread  itself  with  the 
quickness  of  light  over  Romola’s  face  and  neck  as 
■he  bent  toward  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
their  kisses  could  ever  become  common  things. 


“Let  us  walk  once  round  the  loggia said 
Romola,  “ before  we  go  down.” 

“There  is  something  grim  and  grave  to  me 
always  about  Florence,”  said  Tito,  as  they  paused 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  where  they  could  see 
over  the  opposite  roofs  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  “ and  even  in  its  merriment  there  is  some- 
thing Bhrill  and  hard — biting  rather  than  gay. 
I wish  we  lived  in  Southern  Italy,  where  thought 
is  broken  not  by  weariness,  but  by  delicious  lan- 
guors such  as  never  seem  to  come  over  the  4 in- 
genia  acerrima  Florentina.’  I should  like  to 
see  you  under  that  southern  sun,  lying  among 
the  flowers,  subdued  into  mere  enjoyment,  while 
I bent  over  you  and  touched  the  lute  and  sang 
to  you  some  little  unconscious  strain  that  seem- 
ed all  one  with  the  light  and  the  warmth.  You 
have  never  known  that  happiness  of  the  nymphs, 
my  Romola.” 

“No,  Tito;  but  I have  dreamed  of  it  often 
since  you  came.  I am  very  thirsty  for  a deep 
draught  of  joy — for  a life  all  bright  like  you. 
But  we  will  not  think  of  it  now,  Tito ; it  seems 
to  me  as  if  there  would  always  be  pale  sad  faces 
among  the  flowers,  and  eyes  that  look  in  vain. 
Let  us  go.” 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Whew  Tito  left  the  Via  de*  Bardi  that  day  in 
exultant  satisfaction  at  finding  himself  thorough- 
ly free  from  the  threatened  peril,  his  thoughts, 
no  longer  claimed  by  the  immediate  presence  of 
Romola  and  her  father,  recurred  to  those  futile 
hours  of  dread  in  which  he  was  conscious  of 
having  not  only  felt  but  acted  as  he  would  not 
have  done  if  he  had  had  a truer  foresight.  He 
would  not  have  parted  with  his  ring ; for  Romo- 
la, and  others  to  whom  it  was  a familiar  object, 
would  be  a little  struck  with  the  apparent  sor- 
didness  of  parting  with  a gem  he  had  professed- 
ly cherished,  unless  he  feigned  as  a reason  the 
desire  to  make  some  special  gift  with  the  pTU*- 
chase-money ; and  Tito  had  at  that  moment  a 
nauseating  weariness  of  simulation.  He  was 
well  out  of  the  possible  consequences  that  might 
have  fallen  on  him  from  that  initial  deception, 
and  it  was  no  longer  a load  on  his  mind ; kind 
fortune  had  brought  him  immunity,  and  he 
thought  it  was  only  fair  that  she  should.  Who 
was  hurt  by  it?  Any  results  to  Baldassarre 
were  too  problematical  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  he  wanted  now  to  be  free  from  any  hidden 
shackles  that  would  gall  him,  though  ever  so 
little,  under  his  ties  to  Romola.  He  was  not 
aware  that  that  very  delight  in  immunity  which 
prompted  resolutions  not  to  entangle  himself 
again  was  deadening  the  sensibilities  which 
alone  could  save  him  from  entanglement. 

But  after  all  the  sale  of  the  ring  was  a slight 
matter.  Was  it  also  a slight  matter  that  little 
Tessa  was  under  a delusion  which  would  doubt- 
less fill  her  small  head  with  expectations  doom- 
ed to  disappointment?  Should  he  try  to  seo 
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the  little  thing  alone  again  and  undeceive  her  at 
once,  or  should  he  leave  the  disclosure  to  time 
and  chance?  Happy  dreams  are  pleasant,  and 
they  easily  come  to  an  end  with  daylight  and 
the  stir  of  life.  The  sweet,  pouting,  innocent, 
round  thing ! It  was  impossible  not  to  think 
of  her.  Tito  thought  he  should  like  some  time 
to  take  her  a present  that  would  please  her,  and 
just  learn  if  her  step-father  treated  her  more 
cruelly  now  her  mother  was  dead.  Or,  should 
he  at  once  undeceive  Tessa,  and  then  tell  Romo- 
la  about  her,  so  that  they  might  find  some  hap- 
pier lot  for  the  poor  thing  ? No : that  unfortu- 
nate little  incident  of  the  cerretano  and  the  mar- 
riage, and  his  allowing  Tessa  to  part  from  him 
in  delusion,  must  never  be  known  to  Romola, 
and  since  no  enlightenment  could  expel  it  from 
Tessa's  mind,  there  would  always  be  a risk  of 
betrayal ; besides,  even  little  Tessa  might  have 
some  gall  in  her  when  she  found  herself  disap- 
pointed in  her  love — yes,  she  must  be  a little  in 
love  with  him,  and  that  might  make  it  well  that 
he  should  not  see  her  again.  Yet  it  was  a tri- 
fling adventure  such  as  a country  girl  would 
perhaps  ponder  on  till  some  ruddy  contadino 
made  acceptable  love  to  her,  when  she  would 
break  her  resolution  of  secrecy  and  get  at  the 
truth  that  she  was  free.  Dunque — good-by, 
Tessa ! kindest  wishes ! Tito  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  silly  little  affair  of  the  cerretano 
should  have  no  further  consequences  for  him- 
self; and  people  are  apt  to  think  that  resolutions 
made  on  their  own  behalf  will  be  firm.  As  for 
the  fifty-five  florins,  the  purchase-money  of  the 
ring,  Tito  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
with  some  of  them ; he  would  carry  out  a pretty 
ingenious  thought  which  would  make  him  more 
at  ease  in  accounting  for  the  absence  of  his  ring 
to  Romola,  and  would  also  serve  him  as  a means 
of  guarding  her  mind  from  the  recurrence  of 
those  monkish  fancies  which  were  especially  re- 
pugnant to  him ; and  with  this  thought  in  his 
mind  he  went  to  the  Yia  Gualfonda  to  find  Pie- 
ro di  Cosimo,  the  artist  who,  at  that  time,  was 
pre-eminent  in  the  fantastic  mythological  design 
which  Tito’s  purpose  required. 

Entering  the  court  on  which  Piero’s  dwelling 
opened,  Tito  found  the  heavy  iron  knocker  on 
the  door  thickly  bound  round  with  wool  and 
ingeniously  fastened  with  cords.  Remembering 
the  painter’s  practice  of  stuffing  his  ears  against 
obtrusive  noises,  Tito  was  not  much  surprised 
at  this  mode  of  defense  against  visitors1  thunder, 
and  betook  himself  first  to  tapping  modestly 
with  his  knuckles,  and  then  to  a more  importu- 
nate attempt  to  shake  the  door.  In  vain  I Tito 
was  moving  away,  blaming  himself  for  wasting 
his  time  on  this  visit,  instead  of  waiting  till  he 
saw  the  painter  again  at  Nello's,  when  a little 
girl  entered  the  court  with  a basket  of  eggs  on 
her  arm,  went  up  to  the  door,  and  standing  on 
t\p-toe,  pushed  up  a small  iron  plate  that  ran  in 
grooves,  and  putting  her  mouth  to  the  aperture 
thus  disclosed,  called  out  in  a piping  voice, 
“Messer  Piero!” 

In  a few  moments  Tito  heard  the  sound  of 


bolts,  the  door  opened,  and  Piero  presented  him- 
self in  a red  night-cap  and  a loose  brown  serge 
tunic,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder. 
He  darted  a look  of  surprise  at  Tito,  but  with- 
out further  notice  of  him  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  basket  from  the  child,  re-entered  the 
house,  and  presently  returning  with  the  empty 
basket,  said,  “ How  much  to  pay  ?” 

“Two  grossoni , Messer  Piero;  they  are  all 
ready  boiled,  my  mother  says.” 

Piero  took  the  coin  out  of  the  leathern  scar- 
sella  at  his  belt,  and  the  little  maiden  trotted 
away,  not  without  a few  upward  glances  of  awed 
admiration  at  the  surprising  young  signor. 

Piero's  glance  was  much  less  complimentary 
as  he  said, 

“What  do  you  want  at  my  door,  Messer 
Greco  ? I saw  you  this  morning  at  Nello's ; if 
you  had  asked  me  then,  I could  have  told  you 
that  I see  no  man  in  this  house  without  know- 
ing his  business  and  agreeing  with  him  before- 
hand." 

“Pardon,  Messer  Piero,”  said  Tito,  with  his 
imperturbable  good-humor;  “I  acted  without 
sufficient  reflection.  I remembered  nothing  but 
your  admirable  skill  in  inventing  pretty  caprices, 
when  a sudden  desire  for  something  of  that  sort 
prompted  me  to  come  to  you." 

The  painter's  manners  were  too  notoriously 
odd  to  all  the  world  for  this  reception  to  be  held 
a special  affront ; but  even  if  Tito  had  suspect- 
ed any  offensive  intention,  the  impulse  to  resent- 
ment would  have  been  less  strong  in  him  than 
the  desire  to  conquer  good-will. 

Piero  made  a grimace  which  was  habitual 
with  him  when  he  was  spoken  to  with  flattering 
suavity.  He  grinned,  stretched  out  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  pressed  down  his  brows,  so  as 
to  defy  any  divination  of  his  feelings  under  that 
kind  of  stroking. 

“And  what  may  that  need  be?”  he  said, 
after  a moment’s  pause.  In  his  heart  he  was 
tempted  by  the  hinted  opportunity  of  applying 
his  invention. 

“I  want  a very  delicate  miniature  device 
taken  from  certain  fables  of  the  poets,  which  you 
will  know  how  to  combine  for  me.  It  must  be 
painted  on  a wooden  case — I will  show  you  the 
size — in  the  form  of  a triptych.  The  inside 
may  be  simple  gilding:  it  is  on  the  outside  I 
want  the  device.  It  is  a*favorite  subject  with 
you  Florentines — the  triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne ; but  I want  it  treated  in  a new  way — 
a story  in  Ovid  will  give  you  the  necessary  hints. 
The  young  Bacchus  must  be  seated  in  a ship, 
his  head  bound  with  clusters  of  grapes,  and  a 
spear  entwined  with  vine-leaves  in  his  hand: 
dark -berried  ivy  must  wind  about  the  masts 
and  sails,  the  oars  must  be  thyrsi,  and  flowrers 
must  wreathe  themselves  about  the  poop ; leop- 
ards and  tigers  must  be  crouching  before  him, 
and  dolphins  must  be  sporting  round.  But  I 
want  to  have  the  fair-haired  Ariadne  with  him, 
made  immortal  with  her  golden  crown — that  is 
not  in  Ovid’s  story,  but  no  matter,  you  will  con- 
ceive it  all — and  above  there  must  be  young 
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loves,  such  as  you  know  how  to  paint,  shooting 
with  roses  at  the  points  of  their  arrows — ” 

44  Say  no  more !”  said  Piero.  44  I have  Ovid 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Find  me  the  passage.  I 
love  not  to  be  choked  with  other  men’s  thoughts. 
You  may  come  in.” 

Piero  led  the  way  through  the  first  room, 
where  a basket  of  eggs  was  deposited  on  the 
open  hearth,  near  a heap  of  broken  egg-shells 
and  a bank  of  ashes.  In  strange  keeping  with 
that  sordid  litter  there  was  a low  bedstead  of 
carved  ebony,  covered  carelessly  with  a piece  of 
rich  Oriental  carpet,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
served  to  cover  the  steps  to  a Madonna’s  throne ; 
and  a carved  cassone , or  large  chest,  with  paint- 
ed devices  on  its  sides  and  lid.  There  was 
hardly  any  other  furniture  in  the  large  room, 
except  casts,  wooden  steps,  easels,  and  rough 
boxes,  all  festooned  with  cobwebs. 

The  next  room  was  still  larger,  but  it  was 
also  much  more  crowded.  Apparently  Piero 
was  keeping  the  festa9  for  the  double  door  un- 
derneath the  window  which  admitted  the  paint- 
er’s light  from  above  was  thrown  open,  and 
showed  a garden,  or  rather  thicket,  in  which  fig- 
trees  and  vines  grew  in  tangled,  trailing  wild- 
ness among  nettles  and  hemlocks,  and  a tall 
cypress  lifted  its  dark  head  from  a stifling  mass 
of  yellowing  mulberry-leaves.  It  seemed  as  if 
that  dank  luxuriance  had  begun  to  penetrate 
even  within  the  walls  of  the  wide  and  lofty 
room ; for  in  one  corner,  amidst  a confused  heap 
of  carved  marble  fragments  and  rusty  armor, 
tufts  of  long  grass  and  dark  feathery  fennel  had 
made  their  way,  and  a large  stone  vase,  tilted 
on  one  Bidei  seemed  to  be  pouring  out  the  ivy 
that  streamed  around.  All  about  the  walls  hung 
pen  and  oil  sketches  of  fantastic  sea-monsters ; 
dances  of  satyrs  and  menads ; Saint  Margaret’s 
resurrection  out  of  the  devouring  dragon ; Ma- 
donnas with  the  supernal  light  upon  them; 
studies  of  plants  and  grotesque  heads ; and  on 
irregular  rough  shelves  a few  books  were  scat- 
tered among  great  drooping  bunches  of  corn, 
bollocks’  horns,  pieces  of  dried  honey-comb,  stones 
with  patches  of  rare-colored  lichen,  skulls  and 
bones,  peacocks’  feathers,  and  large  birds’  wings. 
Rising  from  among  the  dirty  litter  of  the  floor 
were  lay  figures — one  in  the  frock  of  a Vallom- 
brosan  monk,  strangely  surmounted  by  a helmet 
with  barred  visor,  another  smothered  with  bro- 
cade and  skins  hastily  tossed  over  it.  Among 
this  heterogeneous  still  life,  several  speckled  and 
white  pigeons  were  perched  or  strutting,  too 
tame  to  fly  at  the  entrance  of  men ; three  corpu- 
lent toads  were  crawling  in  an  intimate  friendly 
way  near  the  door-stone ; and  a white  rabbit, 
apparently  the  model  for  that  which  was  fright- 
ening Cupid  in  the  picture  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
placed  on  the  central  easel,  was  twitching  its 
nose  with  much  content  on  a box  full  of  bran. 

44  And  now,  Messer  Greco,”  said  Piero,  sign- 
ing to  Tito  to  sit  down  on  a low  stool  near  the 
door,  and  then  standing  over  him  with  fold- 
ed arms,  “don’t  be  trying  to  see  every  thing 
at  once,  like  Messer  Domeneddio,  but  let  me 


know  how  large  you  would  have  this  same 
triptych.” 

Tito  indicated  the  desired  dimensions,  and 
Piero  marked  them  on  a piece  of  paper. 

“And  now  for  the  book,”  said  Piero,  reach- 
ing down  a manuscript  volume. 

“There’s  nothing  about  the  Ariadne  there,” 
said  Tito,  giving  him  the  passage:  “but  you 
will  remember  I want  the  crowned  Ariadne  by 
the  side  of  the  young  Bacchus ; she  must  have 
golden  hair.” 

“Ha!”  said  Piero,  abruptly,  pursing  up  his 
lips  again.  44  And  you  want  them  to  be  like- 
nesses, eh  ?”  he  added,  looking  down  into  Tito’s 
face. 

Tito  langhed  and  blushed.  44 1 know  you 
are  great  at  portraits,  Messer  Piero ; but  I could 
not  ask  Ariadne  to  sit  for  you,  because  the  paint- 
ing is  a secret.” 

“ There  it  is  I I want  her  to  sit  to  me.  Gio- 
vanni Vespucci  wants  me  to  point  him  a picture 
of  CEdipus  and  Antigone  at  Colonos,  as  he  has 
expounded  it  to  me:  I have  a fancy  for  the 
subject,  and  I want  Bardo  and  his  daughter  to 
sit  for  it.  Now,  you  ask  them;  and  then  I’ll 
put  the  likeness  into  Ariadne.” 

44  Agreed,  if  I can  prevail  with  them.  And 
your  price  for  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ?” 

“Bate!  If  you  get  them  to  let  me  paint 
them,  that  will  pay  me.  I’d  rather  not  have 
your  money : you  may  pay  for  the  case.” 

“And  when  shall  I sit  for  you?”  said  Tito, 
44  for  if  we  have  one  likeness,  we  must  have 
two.” 

44 1 don’t  want  your  likeness — I’ve  got  it  al- 
ready,” said  Piero,  44  only  I’ve  made  you  look 
frightened.  I must  take  the  fright  out  of  it  for 
Bacchus.” 

As  he  was  speaking  Piero  laid  down  the  book 
and  went  to  look  among  some  paintings,  propped 
with  their  faces  against  the  wall.  He  returned 
with  an  oil-sketch  in  his  hand. 

44 1 call  this  as  good  a bit  of  portrait  as  I ever 
did,”  he  said,  looking  at  it,  as  he  advanced. 
44  Yours  is  a face  that  expresses  fear  well,  be- 
cause it’s  naturally  a bright  one.  I noticed  it 
the  first  time  I saw  you.  The  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture is  hardly  sketched ; but  I’ve  painted  you  in 
thoroughly.” 

Piero  turned  the  sketch  and  held  it  toward 
Tito’s  eyes.  He  saw  himself  with  his  right 
hand  uplifted,  holding  a wine-cup  in  the  atti- 
tude of  triumphant  joy,  but  with  his  face  turned 
away  from  the  cup  with  an  expression  of  such 
intense  fear  in  the  dilated  eyes  and  pallid  lips 
that  he  felt  a cold  stream  through  his  veins,  as 
if  he  were  being  thrown  into  sympathy  with  his 
imaged  self. 

44  You  are  beginning  to  look  like  it  already,” 
said  Piero,  with  a short  laugh,  moving  the  pic- 
ture away  again.  44  He’s  seeing  a ghost — that 
fine  young  man.  I shall  finish  it  some  day, 
when  I've  settled  what  sort  of  ghost  is  the  most 
terrible — whether  it  should  look  solid,  like  a 
dead  man  come  to  life,  or  half  transparent,  like 
a mist.” 
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Tito,  rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  this  strange 
and  sadden  sensitiveness,  so  opposed  to  his  nsual 
easy  self-command,  said,  carelessly : 

“That  is  a subject  after  your  own  heart, 
Messer  Piero — a revel  interrupted  by  a ghost. 
You  seem  to  love  the  blending  of  the  terrible 
with  the  gay.  I suppose  that  is  the  reason 
your  shelves  are  so  well  furnished  with  death’s- 
heads,  while  you  are  painting  those  roguish  loves 
who  are  running  away  with  the  armor  of  Mars. 
I begin  to  think  you  are  a Cynic  philosopher  in 
the  pleasant  disguise  of  a cunning  painter,” 

“Not  I,  Messer  Greco;  a philosopher  is  the 
last  sort  of  animal  I would  choose  to  resemble. 
I find  it  enough  to  live,  without  spinning  lies  to 
account  for  life.  Fowls  cackle,  asses  bray,  wo- 
men chatter,  and  philosophers  spin  false  rea- 
sons— that’s  the  effect  the  sight  of  the  world 
brings  out  of  them.  Well,  I am  an  animal  that 
paints  instead  of  cackling,  or  braying,  or  spin- 
ning lies.  And  now,  I think,  our  business  is 
done;  you’ll  keep  to  your  side  of  the  bargain 
about  the  CEdipus  and  Antigone  ?” 

“ I will  do  my  best,’’  said  Tito— -on  this  strong 
hint,  immediately  moving  toward  the  door. 

“And  you’ll  let  me  know  at  Nello’s.  No 
need  to  come  here  again.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Tito,  laughingly,  lifting 
his  hand  in  sign  of  friendly  parting. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  HOPE. 

Mbsseb  Bernardo  del  Nero  was  as  inex- 
orable as  Romola  had  expected  in  his  advice 
that  the  marriage  should  be  deferred  till  Easter, 
and  in  this  matter  Bardo  was  entirely  under  the 
ascendency  of  his  sagacious  and  practical  friend. 
Nevertheless,  Bernardo  himself,  though  he  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  any  susceptibility  to  the  per- 
sonal fascination  in  Tito  which  was  felt  by  oth- 
ers, could  not  altogether  resist  that  argument  of 
success  which  is  always  powerful  with  men  of 
the  world.  Tito  was  making  his  way  rapidly 
in  high  quarters.  He  was  especially  growing 
in  favor  with  the  young  Cardinal  Giovanni  de’ 
Medici,  who  had  even  spoken  of  Tito’s  forming 
part  of  his  learned  retinue  on  an  approaching 
journey  to  Rome ; and  the  bright  young  Greek, 
who  had  a tongue  that  was  always  ready  with- 
out ever  being  quarrelsome,  was  more  and  more 
wished  for  at  gay  suppers  in  the  Via  Larga,  and 
at  Florentine  games  in  which  he  had  no  preten- 
sion to  excel,  and  could  admire  the  incompara- 
ble skill  of  Piero  de’  Medici  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner  in  the  world.  By  an  unfailing  law 
of  sequence,  Tito’s  reputation  as  an  agreeable 
companion  in  “magnificent”  society  made  his 
learning  and  talent  appear  more  lustrous ; and 
he  was  really  accomplished  enough  to  prevent 
an  exaggerated  estimate  from  being  hazardous  to 
him.  Messer  Bernardo  had  old  prejudices  and 
attachments  which  now  began  to  argue  down 
the  newer  and  feebler  prejudice  against  the 


young  Greek  stranger  who  was  rather  too  sap- 
pie.  To  the  old  Florentine  it  was  impossible  to 
despise  the  recommendation  of  standing  well 
with  the  best  Florentine  families,  and  since  Tito 
began  to  be  thoroughly  received  into  that  circle 
whose  views  were  the  unquestioned  standard  of 
social  value,  it  seemed  irrational  not  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  check  to  satisfac- 
tion in  the  prospect  of  such  a son-in-law  for 
Bardo,  and  such  a husband  for  Romola.  It 
was  undeniable  that  Tito’s  coming  had  been  the 
dawn  of  a new  life  for  both  father  and  daughter, 
and  the  first  promise  had  even  been  surpassed. 
The  blind  old  scholar — whose  proud  truthful- 
ness would  never  enter  into  that  commerce  of 
feigned  and  preposterous  admiration  which,  va- 
ried by  a corresponding  measurelessness  in  vitu- 
peration, made  the  woof  of  all  learned  inter- 
course— had  fallen  into  neglect  even  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  when  he  was  alluded  to  at 
all,  it  had  long  been  usual  to  say  that  though 
his  blindness  and  loss  of  his  son  were  pitiable 
misfortunes,  he  was  tiresome  in  contending  for 
the  value  of  his  own  labors ; and  that  his  dis- 
content was  a little  inconsistent  in  a man  who 
had  been  openly  regardless  of  religious  rites,  and 
in  days  past  had  refused  offers  made  to  him 
from  various  quarters,  if  he  would  only  take 
orders,  without  which  it  was  not  easy  for  pa- 
trons to  provide  for  every  scholar.  But  since 
Tito's  coming,  there  was  no  longer  the  same 
monotony  in  the  thought  that  Bardo’s  name 
suggested ; the  old  man,  it  was  understood,  had 
left  off  his  plaints,  and  the  fair  daughter  was  no 
longer  to  be  shut  up  in  dowerless  pride,  waiting 
for  a parentado.  The  winning  mannen  and 
growing  favor  of  the  handsome  Greek  who  was 
expected  to  enter  into  the  double  relation  of  son 
and  husband  helped  to  make  the  new  interest  a 
thoroughly  friendly  one,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
rare  occurrence  when  a visitor  enlivened  the 
quiet  library.  Elderly  men  came  from  that  in- 
definite prompting  to  renew  former  intercourse 
which  arises  when  an  old  acquaintance  begins 
to  be  newly  talked  about ; and  young  men  whom 
Tito  had  asked  leave  to  bring  once,  found  it 
easy  to  go  again  when  they  overtook  him  on  his 
way  to  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  and,  resting  their 
hands  on  bis  shoulder,  fell  into  easy  chat  with 
him.  For  it  was  pleasant  to  look  at  Romola’s 
beauty : to  see  her,  like  old  Firenzuola’s  type  of 
womanly  majesty,  “sitting  with  a certain  grand- 
eur, speaking  with  gravity,  smiling  with  modes- 
ty, and  casting  around,  as  it  were,*  an  odor  of 
queenliness  and  she  seemed  to  unfold  like  a 
strong  White  lily  under  this  genial  breath  of  ad- 
miration and  homage ; it  was  all  one  to  her  with 
her  new  bright  life  in  Tito’s  love. 

Tito  had  even  been  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  hope  in  Bardo’s  mind  that  he  might  be- 


* “Quando  una  donna  e grande,  ben  formula,  porta  ben 
sua  persona,  siede  con  una  certa  gmndezza,  parla  con 
gr&viti,  ride  con  mod  eat  ia,  e flnalmente  getta  quasi  un 
odor  dl  Regina;  allora  noi  diciamo  qnella  donna  pare  ana 
maestt,  eUa  ba  una  maesUu" 

Fuudouola:  JkOa  BeUezza  deUe  Donna 
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fore  his  death  receive  the  longed-for  security 
concerning  his  library : that  it  should  not  be 
merged  in  another  collection;  that  it  should 
not  be  transferred  to  a body  of  monks,  and  be 
called  by  the  name  of  a monastery ; but  that  it 
shouM  remain  forever  the  Bardi  Library,  for  the 
use  of  Florentines.  For  the  old  habit  df  trust- 
ing in  the  Medici  could  not  die  out  while  their 
influence  was  still  the  strongest  lever  in  the 
State ; and  Tito,  once  possessing  the  ear  of  the 
Cardinal  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  might  do  more 
even  than  Messer  Bernardo  toward  winning  the 
desired  interest,  for  he  could  demonstrate  to  a 
learned  audience  the  peculiar  value  of  Bardo's 
collection.  Tito  himself  talked  sanguinely  of 
such  a result,  willing  to  cheer  the  old  man,  and 
conscious  that  liomola  repaid  those  gentle  words 
to  her  father  with  a sort  of  adoration  that  no 
direct  tribute  to  herself  could  have  won  from 
her. 

This  question  of  the  library  was  the  subject 
of  more  than  one  discussion  with  Bernardo  del 
Nero  when  Christmas  was  turned  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  marriage  was  becoming  near — but  al- 
ways out  of  Bardo’s  hearing.  For  Bardo  nursed 
a vague  belief,  which  they  dared  not  disturb, 
that  his  property,  apart  from  the  library,  was 
adequate  to  meet  all  demands.  He  would  not 
even,  except  under  a momentary  pressure  of 
angry  despondency,  admit  to  himself  that  the 
will  by  which  he  had  disinherited  Dino  would 
leave  Romola  the  heir  of  nothing  but  debts ; or 
that  he  needed  any  thing  from  patronage  beyond 
the  security  that  a separate  locality  should  be 
assigned  to  his  library,  in  return  for  a deed  of 
gift  by  which  he  made  it  over  to  the  Florentine 
Republic. 

“ My  opinion  is,”  said  Bernardo  to  Romola, 
in  a consultation  they  had  under  the  loggia, 
“that  since  you  are  to  be  married,  and  Messer 
Tito  will  have  a competent  income,  we  should 
begin  to  wind  up  the  affairs,  and  ascertain  ex- 
actly the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  save 
the  libi?ury  from  being  touched,  instead  of  letting 
the  debts  accumulate  any  longer.  Your  father 
needs  nothing  but  his  shred  of  mutton  and  his 
xnaccaroni  every  day,  and  I think  Messer  Tito 
may  engage  to  supply  that  for  the  years  that  re- 
main ; he  can  let  it  be  in  place  of  the  morgen- 

n 

cap. 

“ Tito  has  always  known  that  my  life  is  bound 
up  with  my  father's,”  said  Romola,  flushing; 
“ and  he  is  better  to  my  father  than  I am : he 
delights  in  making  him  happy.” 

“Ah,  he's  not  made  of  the  same  clay  as  oth- 
er men,  is  he  ?”  said  Bernardo,  smiling.  “ Thy 
father  has  thought  of  shutting  woman's  folly  out 
of  thee  by  cramming  thee  with  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
but  thou  hast  been  as  ready  to  believe  in  the 
first  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  the  first  soft  words 
that  have  come  within  reach  of  thee,  as  if  thou 
couldst  say  nothing  by  heart  but  Paternosters, 
like  other  Christian  men's  daughters.” 

“ Now,  godfather,”  said  Romola,  shaking  her 
head  playfully,  “as  if  it  were  only  bright  eyes 
and  soft  words  that  made  me  love  Tito ! You 


know  better.  You  know  I love  my  father  and 
you  because  you  are  both  good ; and  I love  Tito, 
too,  because  he  is  so  good.  I see  it,  I feel  it, 
in  every  thing  he  says  and  does.  And  he  is 
handsome,  too : why  should  I not  love  him  the 
better  for  that  ? It  seems  to  me  beauty  is  part 
of  the  finished  language  by  which  goodness 
speaks.  You  know  you  must  have  been  a very 
handsome  youth,  godfather” — she  looked  up  with 
one  of  her  happy,  loving  smiles  at  the  stately 
old  man — “ you  were  about  as  tall  as  Tito,  and 
,you  had  very  fine  eyes ; only  you  looked  a little 
sterner  and  prouder,  and — ” 

“ And  Romola  likes  to  have  all  the  pride  to 
herself?”  said  Bernardo,  not  inaccessible  to  this 
pretty  coaxing.  “ However,  it  is  well  that  in 
one  way  Tito's  demands  are  more  modest  than 
those  of  any  Florentine  husband  of  fitting  rank 
that  we  should  have  been  likely  to  find  for  you ; 
he  wants  no  dowry.” 

So  it  was  settled  in  that  way  between  Messer 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  Romola,  and  Tito.  Bardo 
assented  with  a wave  of  the  hand  when  Bernardo 
told  him  that  he  thought  it  would  be  well  now 
to  begin  to  sell  property  and  clear  off  debts — be- 
ing accustomed  to  think  of  debts  and  property 
as  a sort  of  thick  wood  that  his  imagination  nev- 
er even  penetrated,  still  less  got  beyond.  And 
Tito  set  about  winning  Messer  Bernardo's  re- 
spect by  inquiring,  with  his  ready  faculty,  into 
Florentine  money-matters,  the  secrets  of  the 
Monti  or  public  funds,  the  values  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  the  profits  of  banking. 

“You  will  soon  forget  that  Tito  is  not  a Flor- 
entine, godfather,”  said  Romola.  “ See  how 
he  is  learning  every  thing  about  Florence!” 

“ It  seems  to  me  he  is  one  of  the  demoniy  who 
are  of  no  particular  country,  child,”  said  Ber- 
nardo, smiling.  “ His  mind  is  a little  too  nim- 
ble to  be  weighted  with  all  the  stuff  we  men 
carry  about  in  our  hearts.” 

Romola  smiled  too,  in  happy  confidence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DAT  OF  THE  BETROTHAL. 

It  was  the  last  week  of  the  Carnival,  and  the 
streets  of  Florence  were  at  their  fullest  and 
noisiest:  there  were  the  masked  processions, 
chanting  songs,  indispensable  now  they  had 
once  been  introduced  by  Lorenzo ; there  was 
the  favorite  rigoletto , or  round  dance,  footed  in 
piazza  under  the  blue  frosty  sky;  there  were 
practical  jokes  of  all  sorts,  from  throwing  com- 
fits to  throwing  stones — especially  stones.  For 
the  boys  and  striplings,  always  a strong  element 
in  Florentine  crowds,  became  at  the  height  of 
Carnival-time  as  loud  and  unmanageable  as 
tree-crickets,  and  it  was  their  immemorial  priv- 
ilege to  bar  the  way  with  poles  to  all  passen- 
gers, until  a tribute  had  been  paid  toward  fur- 
nishing these  lovers  of  strong  sensations  with 
suppers  and  bonfires ; to  conclude  with  the  stand- 
ing entertainment  of  stone-throwing,  which  was 
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not  entirely  monotonous,  since  the  consequent 
maiming  was  various,  and  it  was  not  always  a 
single  person  who  was  killed.  So  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  Carnival  were  of  a checkered  kind, 
and  if  a painter  were  called  upon  to  represent 
them  truly,  he  would  have  to  make  a picture  in 
which  there  would  be  so  much  grossness  and 
barbarity  that  it  must  be  turned  with  its  face  to 
the  wall,  except  when  it  was  taken  down  for  the 
grave  historical  purpose  of  justifying  a reforming 
zeal  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  might  be 
unfairly  condemned  for  its  narrowness.  Still, 
there  was  much  of  that  more  innocent  pictur- 
esque merriment  which  is  never  wanting  among 
a people  with  quick  animal  spirits  and  sensitive 
organs : there  was  not  the  heavy  sottishness 
which  belongs  to  the  thicker  northern  blood, 
nor  the  stealthy  fierceness  which,  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  peninsula,  makes  the 
brawl  lead  to  the  dagger-thrust. 

It  was  the  high  morning,  but  the  merry  spir- 
its of  the  Carnival  were  still  inclined  to  lounge 
and  recapitulate  the  last  night’s  jests,  when  Tito 
Melema  was  walking  at  a brisk  pace  on  the  way 
to  the  Via  de’  Bardi.  Young  Bernardo  Dovizi, 
who  now  looks  at  us  out  of  Raphael’s  portrait  as 
the  keen-eyed  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  was  with 
him ; and  as  they  went,  they  held  animated  talk 
about  some  subject  that  had  evidently  no  rela- 
tion to  the  Bights  and  sounds  through  which  they 
were  pushing  their  way  along  the  Por’  Santa 
Maria.  Nevertheless,  as  they  discussed,  smiled, 
and  gesticulated,  they  both,  from  time  to  time, 
cast  quick  glances  around  them,  and  at  the  turn- 
ing toward  the  Lung’  Amo,  leading  to  the  Ponte 
Rubaconte,  Tito  had  become  aware,  in  one  of 
these  rapid  surveys,  that  there  was  some  one  not 
far  off  him  by  whom  he  very  much  desired  not 
to  be  recognized  at  that  moment.  His  time  and 
thoughts  were  thoroughly  preoccupied,  for  he 
was  looking  forward  to  a unique  occasion  in  his 
life — he  was  preparing  for  his  betrothal,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  this  veiy 
day.  The  ceremony  had  been  resolved  upon 
rather  suddenly;  for  although  preparations  to- 
ward the  marriage  had  been  going  forward  for 
some  time — chiefly  in  the  application  of  Tito’s 
florins  to  the  fitting-up  of  rooms  in  Bardo’s  dwell- 
ing, which,  the  library  excepted,  had  always 
been  scantily  furnished — it  had  been  intended 
to  defer  both  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  un- 
til Easter,  when  Tito's  year  of  probation,  insist- 
ed on  by  Bernardo  del  Nero,  would  have  been 
complete.  But  when  an  express  proposition  had 
come  that  Tito  should  follow  the  Cardinal  Gio- 
vanni to  Rome  to  help  Bernardo  Dovizi  with  his 
superior  knowledge  of  Greek  in  arranging  a li- 
brary, and  there  was  no  possibility  of  declining 
what  lay  so  plainly  on  the  road  to  advancement, 
he  had  become  urgent  in  his  entreaties  that  the 
betrothal  might  take  place  before  his  departure : 
there  would  be  the  less  delay  before  the  marriage 
on  his  return,  and  it  would  be  less  painful  to 
part  if  he  and  Romola  were  outwardly  as  well 
as  inwardly  pledged  to  each  other — if  he  bad  a 
claim  which  defied  Messer  Bernardo  or  any  one 


else  to  nullify  it.  For  the  betrothal,  at  which 
rings  were  exchanged  and  mutual  contracts  were 
signed,  made  more  than  half  the  legality  of  mar- 
riage, which  was  completed  on  a separate  occa- 
sion by  the  nuptial  benediction.  Romola’s  feel- 
ing had  met  Tito’s  in  this  wish,  and  the  cflnsent 
of  the  elders  had  been  won. 

And  now  Tito  was  hastening,  amidst  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  the  next  day,  to  snatch 
a morning  visit  to  Romola,  to  say  and  hear  any 
last  words  that  were  needful  to  be  said  before 
their  meeting  for  the  betrothal  in  the  evening. 
It  was  not  a time  when  any  recognition  could 
be  pleasant  that  was  at  all  likely  to  detain  him  ; 
still  less  a recognition  by  Tessa.  And  it  was 
unmistakably  Tessa  whom  he  had  caught  sight 
of  moving  along,  with  a timid  and  forlorn  look, 
toward  that  very  turn  of  the  Lung’  Arno  which 
he  was  just  rounding.  As  he  continued  his  talk 
with  the  young  Dovizi,  he  had  an  uncomfortable 
under-current  of  consciousness  which  told  him 
that  Tessa  had  seen  him  and  would  certainly  fol- 
low him  : there  was  no  escaping  her  along  this 
direct  road  by  the  Arno,  and  over  the  Ponte 
Rubaconte.  But  she  would  not  dare  to  speak  to 
him  or  approach  him  while  he  was  not  alone, 
and  he  would  continue  to  keep  Dovizi  with  him 
till  they  reached  Bardo’s  door.  He  quickened 
his  pace,  and  took  up  new  threads  of  talk;  but 
all  the  while  the  sense  that  Tessa  was  behind 
him,  though  he  had  no  physical  evidence  of  the 
fact,  grew  stronger  and  stronger ; it  was  very  irri- 
tating— perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  a certain 
tenderness  and  pity  for  the  poor  little  thing  made 
the  determination  to  escape  without  any  visible 
notice  of  her  a not  altogether  agreeable  resource. 
Yet  Tito  persevered  and  carried  his  companion 
to  the  door,  cleverly  managing  his  addio  without 
turning  his  face  in  a direction  where  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  sec  an  importunate  pair  of  blue 
eyes ; and  as  he  went  up  the  stone  steps,  he  tried 
to  get  rid  of  unpleasant  thoughts  by  saying  to 
himself  that,  after  all,  Tessa  might  not  have  seen 
him,  or,  if  she  had,  might  not  hare  followed 
him. 

But — perhaps* because  that  possibility  could 
not  be  relied  on  strongly — when  the  visit  was 
over,  he  came  out  of  the  door-way  with  a quick 
step  and  an  air  of  unconsciousness  as  to  any 
thing  that  might  be  on  his  right  hand  or  his 
left.  Our  eyes  are  so  constructed,  however, 
that  they  take  in  a wide  angle  without  asking 
leave  of  our  will ; and  Tito  knew  that  there  was 
a little  figure  in  a white  hood  standing  near  the 
door-way — knew  it  quite  well,  before  he  felt  a 
hand  laid  on  his  arm.  It  was  a real  grasp,  and 
not  a light,  timid  touch  ; for  poor  Tessa,  seeing 
his  rapid  step,  had  started  forward  with  a des- 
perate effort.  But  when  he  stopped  and  turned 
toward  her  her  face  wore  a frightened  look,  as 
if  she  dreaded  the  effect  of  her  boldness. 

44 Tessa!”  said  Tito,  with  more  sharpness  in 
his  voice  than  she  had  ever  heard  in  it  before. 
14  Why  are  you  here  ? You  must  not  follow  me 
— you  must  not  stand  about  door-places  waiting 
for  me.” 
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Her  blue  eyes  widened  with  tears,  and  she 
said  nothing.  Tito  was  afraid  of  something 
worse  than  ridicule  if  he  were  seen  in  the  Via 
de*  Bardi  with  a girlish  contadina  looking  pa- 
thetically at  him.  It  was  a street  of  high,  silent- 
looking  dwellings,  not  of  traffic ; but  Bernardo 
del  Nero,  or  some  one  almost  as  dangerous, 
might  come  up  at  any  moment.  Even  if  it  had 
not  been  the  day  of  his  betrothal,  the  incident 
would  have  been  awkward  and  annoying.  Yet 
it  would  be  brutal — it  was  impossible — to  drive 
Tessa  away  with  harsh  words.  That  accursed 
folly  of  his  with  the  cerretano — that  it  should 
have  lain  buried  in  a quiet  way  for  months, 
and  now  start  up  before  him,  as  this  unseason- 
able crop  of  vexation ! He  could  not  speak 
harshly,  but  he  spoke  hurriedly. 

“ Tessa,  I can  not — must  not  talk  to  yon  here. 
I will  go  on  to  the  bridge  and  wait  for  you  there. 
Follow  me  slowly." 

He  turned  and  walked  fast  to  the  Ponte  Ru- 
baconte,  and  there  leaned  against  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  quaint  little  houses  that  rise  at  even 
distances  on  the  bridge,  looking  toward  the  way 
by  which  Tessa  would  come.  It  would  have 
softened  a much  harder  heart  than  Tito’s  to  see 
the  little  thing  advancing  with  her  round  face 
much  paled  and  saddened  since  he  had  parted 
from  it  at  the  door  of  the  “Nunziata."  Hap- 
pily it  was  the  least  frequented  of  the  bridges, 
and  there  were  scarcely  any  passengers  on  it  at 
this  moment.  He  lost  no  time  in  speaking  as 
soon  as  she  came  near  him. 

‘ ‘Now,  Tessa,  I have  very  little  time.  You 
must  not  cry.  Why  did  you  follow  me  this 
morning  ? You  must  not  do  so  again." 

“I  thought,"  said  Tessa,  speaking  in  a whis- 
per, and  struggling  against  a sob  that  would  rise 
immediately  at  this  new  voice  of  Tito’s — “I 
thought  you  wouldn’t  be  so  long  before  you  came 
to  take  care  of  me  again.  And  the  patrigno 
beats  me,  and  I can’t  bear  it  any  longer.  And 
always  when  I come  for  a holiday  I walk  about 
to  find  you,  and  I can’t.  Oh,  please  don’t  send 
me  away  from  you  again ! It  has  been  so  long, 
and  I cry  so  now,  because  you  never  come  to 
me.  I can’t  help  it,  for  the  days  are  so  long, 
and  I don’t  mind  about  the  goats  or  kids,  or  any 
thing — and  I can’t — ” 

The  sobs  came  fast  now,  and  the  great  tears. 
Tito  felt  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
comfort  her.  Send  her  away — yes;  that  he 
must  do,  at  once.  But  it  was  all  the  more  im- 
possible to  tell  her  any  thing  that  would  leave 
her  in  a state  of  hopeless  grief.  He  saw  new 
trouble  in  the  back-ground,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  moment  was  too  pressing  for  him  to  weigh 
consequences. 

“ Tessa,  my  little  one,"  he  said,  in  his  old 
caressing  tones,  “you  must  not  cry.  Bear  with 
the  cross  patrigno  a little  longer.  I will  come 
back  to  you.  But  I’m  going  now  to  Rome — a 
long,  long  way  off.  I shall  come  back  in  a few 
weeks,  and  then  I promise  you  to  come  and  see 
you.  Promise  me  to  be  good  and  wait  for  me.” 

It  was  the  well-remembered  voice  again,  and 


the  mere  sound  was  half  enough  to  soothe  Tessa. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  wide  trusting  eyes, 
that  still  glittered  with  tears,  sobbing  all  the 
while,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts  to  obey  him. 
Again  he  said,  in  a gentle  voice, 

“Promise  me,  my  Tessa." 

“Yes,"  she  whispered.  “But  you  won’t  be 
long  ?” 

“ No,  not  long.  But  I must  go  now.  And 
remember  what  I told  you,  Tessa.  Nobody  must 
know  that  you  ever  see  me,  else  you  will  lose 
me  forever.  And  now,  when  I have  left  you, 
go  straight  home,  and  never  follow  me  again. 
Wait  till  I come  to  you.  Good-by,  my  little 
Tessa : I will  come.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it ; he  must  turn  and 
leave  her  without  looking  behind  him  to  see 
how  she  bore  it,  for  he  had  no  time  to  spare. 
When  he  did  look  round  he  was  in  the  Via  de’ 
Benci,  where  there  was  no  seeing  what  was  hap- 
pening on  the  bridge ; but  Tessa  was  too  trust- 
ing and  obedient  not  to  do  just  what  he  had  told 
her.- 

Yes,  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end  for  that  day ; 
yet  this  return  of  Tessa  to  him,  at  a moment 
when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to 
all  difficulty  with  her  by  undeceiving  her,  was 
an  unpleasant  incident  to  carry  in  his  memory. 
But  Tito’s  mind  was  just  now  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  a hopeful  first  love,  associated  with 
all  happy  prospects  flattering  to  his  ambition ; 
and  that  future  necessity  of  grieving  Tessa  could 
be  scarcely  more  to  him  than  the  far-off  cry  of 
some  little  suffering  animal  buried  in  the  thicket, 
to  a merry  cavalcade  in  the  sunny  plain.  When, 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  Tito  was  hasten- 
ing across  the  Ponte  Rubaconte,  the  thought  of 
Tessa  caused  no  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
happiness.  He  was  well  muffled  in  his  mantle, 
less,  perhaps,  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  than 
from  the  additional  notice  that  would  have  been 
drawn  upon  him  by  his  dainty  apparel.  He 
leaped  up  the  stone  steps  by  two  at  a time,  and 
said,  hurriedly,  to  Maso,  who  met  him, 

“Where  is  the  dnmigella?” 

“In  the  library;  she  is  quite  ready,  and 
Monna  Brigida  and  Messer  Bernardo  are  al- 
ready there  with  Ser  Braccio,  but  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  company." 

“ Ask  her  to  give  me  a fow  minutes  alone ; I 
will  await  her  in  the  salotto .” 

Tito  entered  a room  which  had  been  fitted  up 
in  the  utmost  contrast  with  the  half-pallid,  half- 
sombre  tints  of  the  library.  The  walls  were 
brightly  frescoed  with  “caprices"  of  nymphs 
and  loves  sporting  under  the  blue  among  flowers 
and  birds.  The  only  furniture  besides  the  red 
leather  seats  and  the  central  table  were  two 
tall  white  vases,  and  a young  faun  playing  the 
flute,  modeled  by  a promising  youth  named 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti.  It  was  a room  that 
gave  a sense  of  being  in  the  sunny  open  air. 

Tito  kept  his  mantle  round  him,  and  looked 
toward  the  door.  It  was  not  long  before  Romola 
entered,  all  white  and  gold,  more  than  ever  like 
a tall  lily.  Her  white  silk  garment  was  bound 
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by  a golden  girdle,  which  fell  with  large  tassels ; 
and  above  that  was  the  rippling  gold  of  her  hair, 
surmounted  by  the  white  mist  of  her  long  veil, 
which  was  fastened  on  her  brow  by  a band  of 
pearls,  the  gift  of  Bernardo  del  Nero,  and  was 
now  parted  off  her  face  so  that  it  all  floated 
backward. 

44  Regina  mia  /”  said  Tito,  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  still  keeping  his  mantle 
round  him.  He  could  not  help  going  backward 
to  look  at  her  again,  while  she  stood  in  calm  de- 
light, with  that  exquisite  self-consciousness  which 
rises  under  the  gaze  of  admiring  love. 

44  Romo  la,  will  you  show  me  the  next  room 
now?”  said  Tito,  checking  himself  with  the  re- 
membrance that  the  time  might  be  short.  44  You 
said  I should  see  it  when  you  had  arranged  every 
thing.” 

Without  speaking  she  led  the  way  into  a long 
narrow  room,  painted  brightly  like  the  other, 
but  only  with  birds  and  flowers.  The  furniture 
in  it  was  all  old ; thore  were  old  faded  objects 
for  feminine  use  or  ornament,  arranged  in  an 
open  cabinet  between  the  two  narrow  windows ; 
above  the  cabinet  was  the  portrait  of  Romol&’s 
mother ; and  below  this,  on  the  top  of  the  cabin- 
et, stood  the  crucifix  which  Romola  had  brought 
from  San  Marco. 

44 1 have  brought  something  under  my  man- 
tle,” said  Tito,  smiling;  and  throwing  off  the 
large  loose  garment,  he  showed  the  little  taber- 
nacle which  had  been  painted  by  Piero  di  Cosi- 
mo.  The  painter  had  carried  out  Tito’s  inten- 
tion charmingly,  and  so  far  had  atoned  for  his 
long  delay.  44  Do  you  know  what  this  is  for, 
my  Romola?”  added  Tito,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  and  leading  her  toward  the  cabinet.  44  It 
is  a little  shrine,  which  is  to  hide  away  from  you 
forever  that  remembrancer  of  sadness.  You 
have  done  with  sadness  now ; and  we  will  hury 
all  images  of  it — bury  them  in  a tomb  of  joy. 
See!”  i 

A slight  quiver  passed  across  Romola’s  face 
as  Tito  took  hold  of  the  crucifix.  But  she  had 
no  wish  to  prevent  his  purpose;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  herself  wished  to  subdue  certain  im- 
portunate memories  and  questionings  which  still 
flitted  like  unexplained  shadows  across  her  hap- 
pier thought. 

He  opened  the  triptych  and  placed  the  crucifix 
within  the  central  space ; then  closing  it  again, 
taking  out  the  key,  and  setting  the  little  taber- 
nacle in  the  spot  where  the  crucifix  had  stood, 
said : 

44  Now,  Romola,  look  and  see  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  portraits  old  Piero  has  made  of  us. 
Is  it  not  a dainty  device?  and  the  credit  of 
choosing  it  is  mine.” 

44  Ah,  it  is  you— it  is  perfect!”  said  Romola, 
looking  with  moist  joyful  eyes  at  the  miniature 
Bacchus,  with  his  purple  clusters.  44  And  I am 
Ariadne,  and  you  are  crowning  me ! Yes,  it  is 
true,  Tito ; you  have  crowned  my  poor  life.” 

They  held  each  other’s  hands  while  she  spoke, 
and  both  looked  at  their  imaged  selves.  But 
the  reality  was  far  more  beautiful ; she  all  lily- 


white  and  golden,  and  he  with  his  dark  glowing 
beauty  above  the  purple  red-bordered  tunic. 

44  And  it  was  our  good  strange  Piero  who 
painted  it  ?”  said  Romola.  44  Did  you  put  it  into 
his  head  to  paint  me  as  Antigone,  that  he  might 
have  my  likeness  for  this  ?” 

44  No,  it  was  he  who  made  my  getting  leave 
for  him  to  paint  you  and  your  father  a condi- 
tion of  his  doing  this  for  me.” 

44  Ah,  I see  now  what  it  was  you  gave  up 
your  precious  ring  for.  I perceived  you  had 
some  cunning  plan  to  give  me  pleasure.” 

Tito  did  not  blench.  Romola’s  little  illusions 
about  himself  had  long  ceased  to  cause  him  any 
thing  hut  satisfaction.  He  only  smiled  and  said : 

44 1 might  have  spared  my  ring ; Piero  will 
accept  no  money  from  me;  he  thinks  himself 
paid  by  painting  you.  And  now,  while  I am 
away,  you  will  look  every  day  at  those  pretty 
symbols  of  our  life  together — the  ship  on  the 
calm  sea,  and  the  ivy  that  never  withers,  and 
thoso  Loves  that  have  left  off  wounding  us  and 
shower  soft  petals  that  are  like  our  kisses ; and 
the  leopards  and  tigers,  they  are  the  troubles  of 
your  life  that  are  all  quelled  now;  and  the 
strange  sea-monsters,  with  their  merry  eyes — 
let  us  see — they  are  the  dull  passages  in  the 
heavy  books,  which  have  begun  to  be  amusing 
since  we  have  sat  by  each  other.” 

44  Tito  mio  /”  said  Romola,  in  a half  laugh- 
ing voice  of  love;  44 but  you  will  give  me  the 
key  ?”  she  added,  holding  out  her  hand  for  it. 

4 4 Not  at  all!”  said  Tito,  with  playful  deci- 
sion, opening  his  scarsella  and  dropping  in  the 
little  key.  44 1 shall  drown  it  in  the  Amo.” 

44  But  if  I ever  wanted  to  look  at  the  crucifix 
again?” 

44 Ah!  for  that  very  reason  it  is  hidden — 
hidden  by  these  images  of  youth  and  joy.” 

He  pressed  a light  kiss  on  her  brow,  and  she 
said  no  more,  ready  to  submit,  like  all  strong 
souls,  when  she  felt  no  valid  reason  for  resist- 
ance. 

And  then  they  joined  the  waiting  company, 
which  made  a dignified  little  procession  as  it 
passed  along  the  Ponte  Rubaconte  toward  San- 
ta Croce.  Slowly  it  passed,  for  Bardo,  unac- 
customed for  years  to  leave  his  own  house,  walk- 
ed with  a more  timid  step  than  usual;  and  that 
slow  pace  suited  well  with  the  gouty  dignity  of 
Messer  Bartolommeo  Scala,  who  graced  the  oc- 
casion by  his  presence,  along  with  his  daughter 
Alessandra.  It  was  customary  to  have  veiy 
long  troops  of  kindred  and  friends  at  the  spo - 
saiizio , or  betrothal,  and  it  had  even  been  found 
necessary  in  time  past  to  limit  the  number  by 
law  to  no  more  than  four  hundred — two  hundred 
on  each  side ; for  since  the  guests  were  all  feast- 
ed after  this  initial  ceremony,  as  well  as  after 
the  nozzt , or  marriage,  the  very  first  stage  of 
matrimony  had  become  a ruinous  expense,  as 
that  scholarly  Benedict,  Leonardo  Bruno,  com- 
plained in  his  own  case.  But  Bardo,  who  in 
his  poverty  had  kept  himself  proudly  free  from 
any  appearance  of  claiming  the  advantages  at- 
tached to  a powerful  family  name,  would  have 
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no  invitations  given  on  the  strength  of  mere 
friendship ; and  the  modest  procession  of  twen- 
ty that  followed  the  sposi  were,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  friends  of  Bardo’s  and  Tito’s, 
selected  on  personal  grounds. 

Bernardo  del  Nero  walked  as  a vanguard  be- 
fore Bardo,  who  was  led  on  the  right  by  Tito, 
while  Romola  held  her  father’s  other  hand.  Bar- 
do had  himself  been  married  at  Santa  Croce, 
and  had  insisted  on  Romola’s  being  betrothed 
and  married  there  rather  than  in  the  little  church 
of  Santa  Lucia  close  by  their  house,  because  he 
had  a complete  mental  vision  of  the  grand  church 
where  he  hoped  that  a burial  might  be  granted 
him  among  the  Florentines  who  had  deserved 
well.  Happily  the  way  was  short  and  direct, 
and  lay  aloof  from  the  loudest  riot  of  the  Car- 
nival, if  only  they  could  return  before  any  dances 
or  shows  began  in  the  great  piazza  of  Santa 
Croce.  The  west  was  red  as  they  passed  the 
bridge,  and  shed  a mellow  light  on  the  pretty 
procession,  which  had  a touch  of  solemnity  in 
the  presence  of  the  blind  father.  But  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  Tito  and  Romola  came 
out  on  to  the  broad  steps  of  the  church,  with 
the  golden  links  of  destiny  on  their  fingers,  the 
evening  had  deepened  into  struggling  starlight 
and  the  servants  had  their  torches  lit. 

As  they  came  out  a strange  dreary  chant,  as 
of  a Miserere,  met  their  ears,  and  they  saw  that 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  piazza  there  seemed 
to  be  a stream  of  people  impelled  by  something 
approaching  from  the  Borgo  de’  Greci. 

“ It  is  one  of  their  masked  processions,  I sup- 
pose,”  said  Tito,  who  was  now  alone  with  Romo- 
la, while  Bernardo  took  charge  of  Bardo. 

And  as  he  spoke  there  came  slowly  into  view, 
at  a height  far  above  the  heads  of  the  onlookers, 
a huge  and  ghastly  image  of  Winged  Time  with 
his  scythe  and  hour-glass,  surrounded  by  his 
winged  children,  the  Hours.  He  was  mounted 
on  a high  car  completely  covered  with  black, 
and  the  bullocks  that  drew  the  car  were  also 
covered  with  black,  their  horns  alone  standing 
out  white  above  the  gloom ; so  that  in  the  som- 
bre shadow  of  the  houses  it  seemed  to  those  at 
a distance  as  if  Time  and  his  children  were  ap- 
paritions floating  through  the  air.  And  behind 
them  came  what  looked  like  a troop  of  the  sheet- 
ed dead  gliding  above  blackness.  And  as  they 
glided  slowly  they  chanted  in  a wailing  strain. 

A cold  horror  seized  on  Romola,  for  at  the 
first  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  brother’s  vision, 
which  coaid  never  be  effaced  from  her  mind, 
was  being  half  fulfilled.  She  clung  to  Tito, 
who,  divining  what  was  in  her  thoughts,  said : 

“ What  dismal  fooling  sometimes  pleases  your 
Florentines ! Doubtless  this  is  an  invention  of 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  who  loves  such  grim  merri- 
ment.” 

“Tito,  I wish  it  had  not  happened.  It  will 
deepen  the  images  of  that  vision  which  I would 
fain  be  rid  of.” 

“Nay,  Romola,  yon  will  look  only  at  the 
images  of  our  happiness  now.  I have  locked 
all  sadness  away  from  you.” 


44  But  it  is  still  there — it  is  only  hidden,”  said 
Romola,  in  a low  tone,  hardly  conscious  that 
she  spoke. 

“See,  they  are  all  gone  now!”  said  Tito. 
“You  will  forget  this  ghastly  mummery  when 
we  are  in  the  light  and  can  see  each  other’s 
eyes.  My  Ariadne  must  never  look  backward 
now — only  forward  to  Easter,  when  she  will  tri- 
umph with  her  Care-dispeller.” 


RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A LIFE. 

HAVING  lived  for  forty-seven  years  of  my  life 
(I  am  now  fifty-eight)  in  that  peculiar  cir- 
cle of  English  society  in  which  the  middle  class- 
es somehow  blend  with  the  upper — a circle  in 
which  the  artist  and  the  soldier  become  connect- 
ed with  royalty  and  all  those  intermediate  varie- 
ties of  rank  which  go  to  make  up  an  aristocracy 
— I have  never  attached  much  value  to  the  acci- 
dents which  have  continually  brought  me  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple of  the  present  century.  But  I find  myself 
now  a member  of  a lettered  community  to  whom 
nothing  is  indifferent  which  relates  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  filled  a certain  space  in 
the  world’s  thought,  and  I therefore  ransack  the 
stores  of  my  memory  to  supply  a few  pages  of 
pleasant  reading  to  the  manifold  admirers  of 
Harper's  Magazine . There  may  not  be  mnch 
in  these  souvenirs  to  cast  light  on  character  or 
alter  the  impressions  already  received  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  I shall  bring  on  the  tapis ; 
but  they  all  have  the  advantage  of  being  quite 
true,  and  new. 

geobge  m. 

I have  placed  George  III.  at  the  head  of  my 
list.  Why?  Not  that  I ever  saw  him,  to  my 
recollection,  bat  because  be  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  my  relative, 

Mrs.  Siddons,  the  illnstrious  tragedienne,  which 
I heard  described,  in  long  after  years,  by  her 
second  son  George.  She  was  a reader  to  the 
Royal  Family.  Early  in  1803  the  King  enter- 
ed the  room  where  she  was  engaged  with  one  of 
the  princesses.  Her  son  George  was  with  her. 

“Ha!  who’s  this?  who's  this?”  exclaimed 
the  monarch. 

“My  son,  your  Majesty.” 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ? what  ? 
what  ? No  actor — no— -only  one  Siddons — only 
one  Siddons !” 

Mrs.  S.  replied  that  she  had  not  determined 
upon  any  profession  for  him. 

44  Send  him  to  India — India — fine  place— very 
fine  place — make  a fortune  there.” 

The  tragedienne  had  not  interest  enough  to  ob- 
tain an  appointment  for  him  in  the  India  serv- 
ice. The  King  abruptly  left  the  room ; presently 
returning,  he  handed  her  a letter  written  by  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  and  signed  by  himself,  directing 
that  one  of  the  best  civil  appointments  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  George  Siddons.  Campbell 
mentions  the  fact  of  the  appointment  being  thus 
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bestowed,  bat  does  not  give  the  characteristic 
language  of  the  kind-hearted,  obstinate  old  mon- 
arch. George  Siddons  went  to  India,  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  forty  years.  He  latterly 
held  the  lucrative  office  of  Collector  of  Custofas. 
He  was  a polished,  high-minded  gentleman,  well 
read  in  Shakspeare,  of  a kind  and  liberal,  but 
not  of  an  energetic  temperament,  or  he  would 
have  advanced,  under  Court  auspices,  to  the 
highest  position  under  the  Government. 

MRS.  SIDDONS. 

I saw  Mrs.  Siddons  act  twice — once  in  Lady 
Macbeth  and  once  in  Queen  Katharine ; but  I 
often,  when  a boy,  heard  her  read  in  private. 
She  has  never  been  approached  in  either  of  the 
characters  I have  named.  She  played  three  or 
four  times  after  her  formal  retirement  from  the 
stage,  and  always  for  the  benefit  of  her  younger 
brother,  Charles  Kemble,  excepting  on  the  first 
occasion  of  my  seeing  her,  in  1816,  when  she 
returned  for  one  night,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Leopold,  now  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  I was  behind 
the  scenes,  down  near  the  proscenium,  peeping 
through  one  of  the  old  doors  which  then  flanked 
the  fore- part  of  the  stage.  I watched  with  a 
thrill  of  terror  the  wondrous  expression  of  Lady 
Macbeth’s  countenance;  I saw  as  plainly  as  I 
see  the  paper  on  which  I now  write  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  have  Duncan  murder- 
ed, but  wished  her  husband  to  participate  in  the 
act  which  was  to  make  them  temporally  great. 
“Thy  face,  my  Thane,”  etc.,  was  uttered  in 
soul-searching  tones,  and  John  Kemble,  who 
played  Macbeth,  hung  his  head  as  if  he  could 
not  withstand  her  penetrating  gaze  or  the  lan- 
guage which  interpreted  aright  the  ambitious 
whisperings  of  his  own  heart.  The  Princess 
Charlotte  and  her  consort  expressed  themselves 
delighted  and  grateful  when  the  performance 
was  over,  and  as  I was  standing  by  when  her 
Royal  HighnesB  spoke  her  thanks,  I received, 
for  my  own  share  in  looking  on,  a gracious  smil^. 
People  must  live  under  a monarchy  to  appreci- 
ate the  charm  of  a princely  courtesy ! 

Mrs.  Siddons’s  Queen  Katharine  was  as  great 
a personation  every  way  as  her  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  famous  passage,  “Lord  Cardinal,  to  you  I 
speak!”  which  Ilarlowe  has  represented  her  in 
the  act  of  uttering,  invariably  elicited  seven  dis- 
tinct rounds  of  applause,  during  which  she  nev- 
er altered  her  magnificent  pose,  and  so  gave 
time  to  the  artist  to  study  all  the  accessories  of 
the  group.  But  it  was  neither  the  commanding 
attitude  nor  the  lofty  tone  which  assured  the 
nightly  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  Katharine  shrunk  from  Campeius, 
and  waved  him  off,  preparatory  to  the  grand 
enunciation  of  her  special  appeal  to  Wolsey, 
which  made  the  ensemble  so  sublime. 

JOHN  KEMBLE. — EDMUND  KEAN. 

John  Kemble  was  very  great  on  the  stage  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  career;  but  the  public 
had  got  tired  of  his  classicality  and  forsook  him 


for  the  more  brilliant  style  of  Edmund  Kean, 
whose  marvelous  performances  of  Richard  III., 
Othello,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Bertram, 
Ludovico  Sforza,  Macbeth,  Richard  of  York,  Oc- 
tavian,  and  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta,  it  was  my 
great  happiness  to  see.  But  I could  not  like 
Kean  personally.  He  was  esteemed  “a  good 
fellow’,”  and  I observed  that  Sheridan  and  Lord 
Byron  (then  on  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  of 
Management)  petted  the  saviour  of  their  prop- 
erty a good  deal,  but  his  habits  and  general  com- 
panions were  low.  John  Kemble  was  not  averse 
to  “potations  pottle  deep,”  which  certainly  en- 
feebled his  constitution  and  prematurely  de- 
stroyed his  mighty  artistic  powers  and  energies; 
yet,  to  my  youthful  apprehension,  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  drinking  port-wine  with 
noblemen  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  soaking 
gin  and  water  in  the  Coal  Hole  Tavern  with  in- 
ferior p]ayers  and  sporting  satellites. 

BTRON. — SHERIDAN. — LADT  LOVELACE. 

I spoke  to  Lord  Byron  once,  or,  rather,  he 
spoke  to  me.  It  was  in  1815.  Sheridan  took 
me  with  him  to  Drury  Lane,  and  between  the 
acts  of  a play  he  led  me  into  the  saloon  at  the 
back  of  the  boxes.  Lord  Byron,  in  a dark-blue 
dress  coat,  broad  white  trowsers,  his  shirt-collar 
turned  down,  his  digits  encased  in  kid  gloves, 
and  a hat  under  his  arm,  was  leaning  in  a studied 
attitude  against  a pillar.  Sheridan  led  me  up 
to  him — mentioned  who  I was — and  instantly 
moved  away.  Byron  said  something  to  me  about 
the  “ dim  religious  light”  of  the  saloon,  and  as 
I saw  Sheridan  going  away  I ran  after  him.  I 
suspect  I was  not  the  only  one  after  the  poor 
hunted  debtor  that  night,  which  may  have  ac- 
counted for  his  rapid  exit.  Byron  followed. 
We  got  into  the  Green  Room.  The  two  authors 
again  spoke,  Byron  quoted  some  poetry.  Sheri- 
dan exclaimed  “ Nonsense ! ” or  “ Humbug ! ” — 
I forget  which — and  hurried  me  away.  I never 
saw  either  of  these  remarkable  men  again. 

In  the  following  year  Sheridan  passed  away, 
and  Byron  married  and  then  parted  from  his 
wife.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  causes 
of  their  separation,  Lady  Byron  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  reverence  for  his  genius.  For- 
ty years  later  I paid  a visit  to  Lady  Lovelace 
(“  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart!”), 
and  on  my  remarking  to  one  of  her  boys,  in  tjhe 
library,  that  I was  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
Lord  Byron's  works,  he  said,  “ Oh,  gran’ma  has 
them  in  a library  all  to  themselves.  She  won’t 
allow  grandpa’s  works  to  be  associated  with  oth- 
ers.” He  said  this  with  perfect  childlike  sim- 
plicity. 

NAPOLEON  I. 

Four  years  now  elapsed,  during  which  period 
I was  at  a French  college  learning  the  art-mili- 
tary, and  the  science  (so  difficult  to  an  English 
youth)  of  living  upon  soup  maigre  and  haricots. 
And  then  I was  sent  to  India  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

Our  ship  was  one  of  those  selected  to  pay  pe- 
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riodical  visits  to  St.  Helena,  and  carry  supplies 
for  the  ships  of  war  at  the  station  and  for  the 
imperial  exile  and  his  suite.  Major  Parlby, 
an  officer  of  the  Madras  array,  who  was  one  of 
my  fellow-passengers,  sought  permission  to  pay 
his  respects  to  44  General  Bonaparte.”  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  sent  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  receive  a party 
of  English  officers.  It  did  please  him.  I ac- 
companied Major  Parlby,  with  three  other  offi- 
cers, one  a Captain  in  the  navy.  Napoleon’s 
appearance  distressed  me.  I believed  him  to 
have  been  a tyrant,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  En- 
gland, the  most  selfish  of  all  successful  military 
geniuses,  a sanguinary  monster  who  was  respons- 
ible for  an  immense  amount  of  bloodshed,  and 
very  properly  a detenu  at  St.  Helena.  But  his 
melancholy  pierced  me,  his  graceful,  paternal 
manner  fascinated  me.  At  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, he  said  to  me,  44  Vous  aliez  commencer 
vdtre  carrier e militaire" — 44  You  are  about  to  be- 
gin your  military  career,  may  it  have  a happier 
termination  than  mine !”  I stifled  my  emotions 
for  the  moment,  but  the  words  often  brought 
tears  up  from  my  heart  in  after-years.  From 
the  date  of  that  interesting  interview  I could 
understand  the  influence  of  Napoleon  over  all 
around  him. 

BI8HOP  HEBBH. 

Seven  years  passed  in  India  in  the  perform- 
ance of  military  and  magisterial  duties  (for  the 
paucity  of  civil  officers  imposed  even  upon  sub- 
alterns responsible  judicial  offices)  shut  me  out 
of  the  society  to  which  I had  been  accustomed, 
and  I began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  anybody 
of  the  least  European  note  again,  when  accident 
brought  me  vis-ii-vis  with  the  admirable  Reginald 
Heber.  I went  to  Bombay  from  the  fortress  of 
Severndroog,  where  I was  on  duty,  to  enjoy  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence.  There  was  an  ama- 
teur theatre  in  the  town,  and  being  so  slim  that 
I could  have  44  crept  through  an  Alderman’s 
thumb  ring,”  I was  invited  to  play  Lady  Percy 
in  Henry  IV.  (“  a plague  upon  sighing  and  grief,” 
I am  now  fitter  for  Falstaff!)  I accepted  the 
invitation.  A few  days  later  Bishop  Heber  ar- 
rived to  visit  the  western  part  of  his  diocese, 
which  then  comprehended  all  India.  I called 
to  pay  my  respects.  Having  known  my  illus- 
trious relative,  he  asked  me  to  dinner.  I stated 
that  I was  pledged  to  play  Lady  Percy.  44  Oh, 
how  sorry  I am,  ” he  exclaimed,  44  that  I did  not 
know  there  was  to  be  a play ! I would  have 
fixed  my  party  for  another  day.  I have  invited 
the  Governor,  the  Judges,  the  Coramander-in- 
Chief — can  I put  them  off?”  My  reply  was, 
“Certainly  not,  my  Lord!”  “Well,”  he  re- 
joined, “as  I can  not  go  myself,  Mrs.  Heber 
shall  attend  the  theatre  at  all  events.”  And  so 
she  did.  I mention  the  circumstance  to  illus- 
trate the  tolerant  spirit  of  that  most  benign  and 
excellent  man.  He  remained  some  time  with 
ns,  preaching  every  Sabbath  and  administering 
the  sacrament.  How  we  loved  him ! How  we 
(I  mean  the  whole  society  of  Bombay,  compris- 


ing as  it  did  many  men  remarkable  for  their 
classical  and  Oriental  learning)  sought  his  rich 
and  unaffected  conversation ! 

One  of  the  principal  Episcopalian  ministers 
had  transgressed  the  laws,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  influence  which  his  sacred  calling  con- 
ferred to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  beautiful  wife 
of  a colonel  of  artillery.  Heber  had  to  investi- 
gate the  case.  He  conducted  the  delicate  in- 
quisition with  the  utmost  prudence;  and  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of 
humanity,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  deprive  the  of- 
fending clergyman  of  his  gown  and  send  him  to 
Europe.  In  his  44  Journal”  he  charitably  sup- 
pressed all  mention  of  the  delinquency  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  chastise.  Mrs.  Heber,  how- 
ever, a coarse-minded  woman,  less  scrupulous 
about  such  matters,  included  the  Bishop’s  pri- 
vate remarks  in  a posthumous  second  edition  of 
the  44  Journal,”  which  much  outraged  the  feel- 
ings of  the  families  concerned,  and  revived  the 
sort  of  scandal  on  which  small  communities  sub- 
sist. 

ELLI8TON. — WALLACE. 

From  India  I returned  to  England  in  1826. 
The  first  night  after  my  arrival  I went  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  to  see  Elliston  play  Falstaff.  A 
more  unctuous  knight  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Macready  was  the  impetuous  Hot- 
spur, and  James  W.  Wallack,  who  has  so  wor- 
thily upheld  the  legitimate  drama  in  America, 
was  the  Prince.  I need  not  say  it  was  a fine 
chivalrous  piece  of  acting  on  Wallack’s  part. 
Elliston,  however,  ruined  the  play  and  himself 
by  falling  on  the  stage  dead-drunk  when  he  came 
to  the  passage — 44  Hal,  if  thou  seest  me  down  in 
the  battle,  and  bestridest  me  so,  ’tis  a point  of 
friendship.”  Elliston  had  not  that  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  public  which  made  them 
tolerant  of  the  escapades  of  a Cooke  or  a Kean. 
One  transgression  annihilated  his  theatrical  ca- 
reer. 

WALTEK  SCOTT. 

Pressed  by  the  relatives  of  a brother  officer  to 
pay  a visit  to  Scotland,  I proceeded  in  August, 
1826,  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  the  guest  of  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  E.  Ramsay,  now  the  beloved  Dean 
Ramsay,  whose  late  works  on  Scottish  character 
and  phraseology  have  created  so  much  interest 
both  in  England  and  America.  Mr.  Ramsay 
showed  me  the  lions  of  the  modem  Athens,  then 
comprising  Jeffrey,  Christopher  North,  Andrew 
Thomson,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I was  intro- 
duced to  Scott  at  the  Sessions  House.  I shall 
never  forget  the  impression  he  made  on  me. 
When  we  entered  the  Court  the  judges  had  risen, 
the  people,  the  advocates,  the  writers,  etc.,  had 
dispersed.  Scott  sat  alone,  writing.  We  stood 
for  a few  moments  watching  him.  Presently  he 
looked  up.  The  light  from  his  keen,  dark  eyes 
shot  through  me.  I insensibly  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  a mighty  spirit.  He  rose,  limp- 
ed toward  us.  Mr.  Ramsay  presented  me.  Sir 
Walter  took  my  hand. 
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“Eh,  a soldier,  eh!  To  judge  from  your 
countenance  I should  say  a good  comic  actor 
spoiled  !” 

I don’t  think  that  I quite  relished  the  compli- 
ment, for  I loved  the  military  better  than  the 
theatrical  profession.  At  the  same  time,  as  an 
amateur  performer  at  our  India  theatres,  I was 
not  altogether  displeased  with  this  tribute  to  my 
histrionic  capacity.  Sir  Walter  dined  with  us 
that  day.  The  conversation  was  so  purely  local, 
referring  to  people  and  things  quite  foreign  to 
me,  that  I sat  silent,  merely  saying  to  myself, 
“Well,  only  think,  I am  sitting  at  the  same 
table  with  the  author  of  4 Waverley  !’  ” 

I was  subsequently  invited  to  Abbotsford,  and 
eiyoyed  the  day  veiy  much  indeed.  Sir  Walter 
had  a story  to  tell  about  every  dagger  and  ev- 
ery quaigh.  It  is  a pity  he  did  not  transmit 
his  stories  to  the  old  ciceroni  who  show  stran- 
gers about  the  house.  We  should  not  have  such 
replies  as,  “I  dinna  ken,”  to  every  other  ques- 
tion put  by  anxious  tourists. 

GEORGE  CANNING. — NAPOLEON  PORTRAITS. 

A letter  from  Calcutta,  offering  me  a valuable 
appointment  as  editor  of  a daily  paper,  recalled 
me  from  Scotland.  Icould  not,  however,  think 
of  returning  to  the  East  until  I had  visited 
France.  And,  by  a happy  accident,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  induced  to  invite  me  to  accompany  him  on 
a visit  he  was  about  to  make  to  our  Embassa- 
dor, the  late  Lord  Granville.  I remember  that 
the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Canning’s  attire  (he  al- 
ways wore  black,  and  a white  cravat),  destitute 
of  orders  and  decorations  of  any  kind,  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  French  noblesse, 
returned  emigres  of  the  Polignac  and  Artois 
cast,  who  were  covered  with  stars  and  ribbons. 

But  the  event  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me 
during  that  brief  visit  to  Paris  was  the  removal 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  portraits  and 
busts  of  Napoleon.  From  1815  until  1826  the 
French  populace  had  not  been  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  effigies  of  their  former  idol.  Bourbon 
timidity,  augmented  by  Bourbon  folly  and  mis- 
govemment,  had  at  first  created  an  apprehension 
that  the  sight  of  the  well-known  and  once  well- 
loved countenance  would  revive  all  the  old  sym- 
pathies with  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  the  throne.  But  ten 
years,  it  was  fancied,  would  suffice  to  efface  all 
reminiscences  of  the  false  glory  in  which  France 
hod  reveled,  and  that  now  the  old  features  might 
be  contemplated  with  placidity.  The  decree  went 
forth.  The  day  was  beautiful.  I sallied  out 
for  a stroll.  At  every  step  I came  upon  a shop 
where  portraits  of  Napoleon,  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance,  were  exposed  for  sale.  The 
bronze  stores  were  beset  by  crowds  purchasing 
equestrian  figures  of  the  Emperor — miniature 
Vendome  columns,  busts  with  the  petit  cha- 
peau, busts  with  the  laurel  crown,  busts  with 
the  bare  head  and  the  thin  hair  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Lamartine.  In  the  Boulevards  old 
soldiers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  bought  rude  col- 


ored lithographs  of  It  petit  caporal — 44  et,  voyez 
vous , le  redingote  gris !"  Charles  X.  rose  im- 
mensely in  the  good  opinion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple through  this  concession  to  their  smothered 
love.  He  was  believed,  and  not  unreasonably, 
to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ; 
yet,  on  the  night  of  the  expose  of  the  Napoleonic 
images,  I saw  Tartvffe  at  the  The&tre  Francois, 
with  Madame  Mars  for  Dorine — ineffaceable 
recollection ! — and  when  the  Huissier  said, 
“Nooa  vivons  sous  un  Prince  eftnemi  de  la  crime!*1 
the  house  rang  with  acclamations.  I sat  in  Mr. 
Canning’s  box,  and  he  applauded  as  earnestly  as 
any  one  in  the  parterre  or  paradis ; but  I do  not 
believe  he  thought  Charles  X.  so  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  villainy  of  the  callotins.  Indeed 
I am  sure  he  did  not. 

THE  POLISH  INSURRECTION. — 8KRZNECKI. 

Back  to  India  for  three  more  years,  and  then 
a long,  long  journey  on  horseback  through  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  Russia,  Germany,  Hanover,  and 
Holland,  and  so  across  the  channel  to  England. 
But  there  was  one  stoppage  on  the  way.  It  was 
1830.  The  flames  of  revolution  were  burning 
in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Poland.  An 
army  of  30,000  Poles,  led  by  the  brave  Skrznecki, 
was  endeavoring  to  assist  the  claims  of  the  op- 
pressed, involuntary  subjects  of  the  Czar  to  a 
rational  measure  of  liberty;  and  an  army  of 
200,000  Russians  maintained  the  ascendency  of 
the  autocrat.  The  struggle  was  brief  and  san- 
guinary. The  fate  of  Poland  was  sealed  on  the 
fields  of  Ostrolenka  an  d Gronow.  Inspired  with 
a wish  to  see  more  service  and  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  I managed  to  join  the  Polish 
army,  only  in  time  to  share  in  its  retreat  and 
dispersion.  Skrznecki  received  Austrian  pro- 
tection at  Linz,  and  I subsequently  joined  him 
there.  He  was  the  noblest  fellow  I ever  knew — 
the  finest  soldier,  the  most  polished  gentleman, 
the  most  truly  religious  man.  Many  a happy 
evening  did  I pass  in  his  company.  Like  every 
earnest  Roman  Catholic  he  was  a sincere  propa- 
gandist, and  believed  there  was  no  chance  what- 
ever for  heretics  excepting  in  repentance  and  apos- 
tasy. He  made  magnificent  efforts  to  convert 
me,  and  was  surprised  if  not  indignant  that  I was 
not  satisfied  with  “ II  faut  croire  /”  as  a clench- 
ing argument  in  favor  of  transuhstantiation. 

My  time  becoming  short,  I tore  myself  away  to 
continue  my  equestrian  tour  into  Bohemia  and 
Prussia,  and  when  I got  to  Berlin  and  met  old 
Count  Mostowka,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Warsaw,  we  often  spoke  of  our  common  friend 
Skrznecki.  “ Ah,”  said  the  Count,  “ he  was  an 
admirable  general ! He  only  needed  one  qualifi- 
cation to  make  him  great — success !”  Skrznecki 
subsequently  removed  to  Belgium  and  obtained 
a command  in  Leopold’s  army.  He  brought  it 
into  a high  state  of  discipline,  and  from  what  I 
afterward  saw  of  that  army  in  the  camp  at  Bever- 
loo,  I should  say  that  Its  braves  Beiges  of  to- 
day will  not  imitate  their  illustrious  predecessors 
of  Waterloo  should  events  call  them  into  the 
field. 
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FANNY  KEMBLE. 

I did  not  reach  London  until  the  spring  of 
1832,  and  had  just  time  to  see  Fanny  Kemble 
play  Julia  in  the  u Hunchback.” 

“Do  It  I nor  leave  the  act  to  me  T* 

There  was  the  ring  of  the  rich  old  metal  again! 
I gloried  in  her  just  success,  but  haring  to  leave 
London  early  the  next  morning  I could  not  pay 
my  respects.  My  stay  in  England  was  very  brief, 
only  just  long  enough  to  dine  with  my  44  Hon- 
orable Masters,”  the  East  India  Directors,  and 
to  appear  at  some  of  the  literary  coteries  where 
poor  “L.  E.  L.,”  Jerdan,  T.  K.  Herrey,  Ains- 
worth, 8.  Lover,  Marryatt,  Mrs.  Crawford,  D. 
L.  Richardson,  St.  John,  and  similar  “small 
fry  of  literature,”  were  wont  to  assemble. 

MACAULAY  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

On  resuming  my  editorial  duties  in  India  I 
had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with 
Macaulay,  whose  friendship  I afterward  enjoyed 
to  within  a few  days  of  his  death.  Macaulay 
was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Whig  Government, 
with  an  appointment  of  £10,000  per  annum,  in 
recompense  of  a splendid  speech  he  had  made  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  another  on  the  Bill  for  re- 
newing the  East  India  Company’s  charter.  The 
appointment  was  that  of  president  of  a law  com- 
mission whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  a code 
of  laws  adapted  to  the  heterogeneous  community 
of  British  India.  Down  to  1833  justice  was  ad- 
ministered after  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  modified  to  meet  Hindoo  usage 
and  Mohammedan  law.  Out  of  this  Bystem, 
with  all  its  attendant  precedents,  government 
regulations,  exceptions,  etc.,  a complication  had 
arisen  which  set  all  attempt  to  proceed  upon 
equitable  principles  completely  at  defiance.  The 
courts  were  a scene  of  chaos.  Macaulay  and 
his  compeers — able  law-officers  and  financiers 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  India — were  to  re- 
store order  and  uniformity.  They  began  by  call- 
ing for  returns,  reports,  statements,  and  similar 
documentary  machinery  which  was  to  form  the 
basis  and  leverage  of  their  operations.  Mac- 
aulay saw  that  at  least  a twelvemonth  would 
elapse  before  a sufficiency  could  be  collected 
from  the  various  functionaries  scattered  over  In- 
dia wherewith  to  make  a beginning. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  pass  his  time  in 
1 drawing  his  salary  and  writing  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  ! He  began  with  his  famous  criti- 
cism on  the  “Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh”  by 
his  son.  Macaulay  loved  the*  father— every  one 
loved  Mackintosh  who  knew  him — and  de- 
spised the  son.  I met  Macaulay  at  dinner  at 
Lord  William  Bentinck's,  and  having  been  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Mr.  George  Siddons,  we  got 
into  conversation.  He  had  finished  the  article, 
he  said,  and  he  wished  to  send  it  to  England. 
Safety  required  that  it  should  be  sent  in  tripli- 
cate. But  he  disliked  the  labor  of  transcription, 
and  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  native  copy- 
ists. Would  I print  half  a dozen  copies  for 
him  ? Of  course  I would.  The  next  day  he 


came  to  my  office  with  the  manuscript.  It  was 
in  a fine  bold  hand,  upon  foolscap  paper.  I con- 
signed it  to  my  head  printer.  When  I read  the 
proofs  I was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  whole  composition  that  I entreated 
Macaulay’s  permission  to  reprint  it  in  my  news- 
paper, in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  in  India 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Impossible ! The 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  was  a despot  in  his  way. 
He  would  probably  expunge  a large  portion  of 
the  article,  either  from  want  of  space,  or  a dis- 
agreement in  opinion  with  the  author.  I could 
hardly  believe  this  possible,  but  I dared  not  press 
the  point,  and  Macaulay  ultimately  proved  to 
be  right.  Napier  cut  away  fourteen  pages ! 

MACAULAY  IN  INDIA. 

Macaulay  now  resolved  to  write  a History  of 
India,  and  with  this  view  began  to  visit  remark- 
able localities  and  to  collect  rare  material.  He 
was  distressed  that  no  vestige  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  remained,  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners  on  that  dreadful  night,  which  he  has 
so  powerfully  described  in  his  sketch  of  Lord 
Clive,  filled  his  imagination.  He  was,  if  possi- 
ble, more  dismayed  when  he  found  that  the  field 
of  Plassey,  the  scene  of  Clive’s  victory  over 
Suraj-oo-Dowlah,  which  has  been  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  In- 
dia, had  been  entirely  washed  away  in  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Ganges.  He  was  fain,  therefore, 
to  content  himself  with  a visit  to  Benares,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  courage  displayed  by 
Warren  Hastings  in  his  contest  with  Cheyt 
Sing,  and  a close  examination  of  the  multitudi- 
nous records  placed  at  his  command.  Macaulay 
returned  to  England  in  1837,  having  enjoyed  his 
salary  for  three  years,  and  accumulated  material 
for  those  admirable  sketches  of  Hostings  and 
Clive  which  he  found  occasion  to  publish  in  the 
Edinburgh  in  1840  and  1841,  when  Gleig’s  and 
Malcolm’s  books  afforded  him  the  means  of 
showing  how  much  more  vivid  a biographer  the 
critic  could  be  than  the  men  who  professed  to 
write  the  lives  of  distinguished  individuals.  No 
one  remembers  or  quotes  Gleig’s  44  Warren  Hast- 
ings few  persons  treasure  Malcolm’s  44  Clive;” 
but  who  has  not  read  Macaulay’s  splendid  epit- 
omes? 

Macaulay’s  departure  from  India  was  not  re- 
gretted. He  led  a comparatively  secluded  life, 
in  the  society  of  his  sister  and  her  husband,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
who  afterward  became  Governor  of  Madras.  His 
only  public  act  was  to  draft  a scheme  of  law 
which  deprived  the  European  settler  of  the  right 
he  had  thitherto  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  the 
courts  in  the  interior  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Mad- 
ras, and  Bombay.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
place  the  European  planter  at  the  mercy  of  the 
native  judges  (Hindoos  and  Mohammedans), 
whose  local  connections  biased  their  judgments, 
even  if  they  were  not  accessible  to  corruption. 
The  Act  was  called  44  The  Black  Act.”  It  drew 
forth  innumerable  remonstrances. 
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I afterward  saw  much  of  Macaulay  in-England. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  It  was  a tribute,  he  said,  to  literary 
reputation,  and  formed  a good  precedent.  He 
regretted  that  Addison — whose  memory  above 
that  of  all  men  he  venerated — had  not  died  an 
earL  Macaulay  was  very  susceptible  of  affec- 
tionate impressions,  but  he  only  loved  high 
moral  worth.  His  epitaphs  on  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  the  enlightened  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Malkin,  a judge,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  fervor  and  tenderness 
of  his  attachments. 

SIB  WILLOUGHBY  COTTON. — THE  HAVELOCKS. — 
LADY  SALE. 

At  the  close  of  1838,  although  I had  now  laid 
aside  the  sword  altogether  for  the  service  of 
Captain  Pen,  I could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  ask  permission  to  join  the  army  which  was 
about  to  march  into  Afghanistan,  ostensibly  to 
replace  Shah  Shujah  upon  the  throne,  but  in 
reality  to  checkmate  the  Russians,  who,  using 
the  Persians  as  the  monkey  used  the  cat's-paw, 
were  stealthily  advancing  their  physical  and 
moral  power  toward  the  confines  of  India.  My 
friend,  General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  was 
placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  army,  and  he  vexy  kindly  invited  me  to  join 
his  staff.  I accordingly  engaged  a palanquin 
and  bearers,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
contrived  to  get  over  1100  miles  of  ground,  the 
last  300  through  a country  wasted  by  famine  and 
the  march  of  15,000  men  with  their  thousands 
of  followers. 

I was  very  cordially  received  by  Sir  Willough- 
by Cotton,  and  by  him  was  introduced  to  Henry 
Havelock,  then  only  a captain  of  infantry,  and 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Willoughby.  Cotton  was  a 
man  of  fashion : he  had,  in  his  earlier  days, 
been  an  aid  and  companion  of  George  the 
Fourth,  whose  manner  he  imitated,  and  of 
whose  peculiarities  he  had  a large  fund  of  anec- 
dote. But  Cotton  was  a good  soldier  neverthe- 
less. He  had  served  in  the  Peninsula,  under 
Wellington,  who  esteemed  his  military  talents ; 
he  had  also  commanded  a brigade  in  the  Bur- 
mese war  of  1824-25,  and  during  the  latter  oper- 
ation had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
Havelock,  in  whom  he  at  once  discovered  high 
military  qualities.  As  Sir  Willoughby  had  only 
one  small  sleeping  tent  attached  to  his  banquet- 
ing marquee,  Havelock  invited  me  to  share  his 
tent,  and  thus  arose  an  intimacy,  the  stronger, 
perhaps,  that  we  were  so  unlike  each  other  in 
every  respect.  I admired  and  respected  him, 
and  he  tolerated  me.  He  was  grave  and  thought- 
ful, pious,  brave,  judicious.  Always  poor,  be- 
cause he  married  early  in  life,  he  had  been  un- 
able to  return  to  England  when  his  regiments 
were  recalled,  and  therefore  obtained  a transfer 
to  the  relieving  regiment,  which  carried  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  lieutenants.  This  oc- 
curring twice,  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  or 
thereabout,  before  he  obtained  a company. 
Though  rather  taciturn  in  society,  Havelock 


| was  a cheerful  companion  in  the  tent  and  the 
rngming  ride.  His  mind  was  well  stored.  I 
I used  to  tell  him  that  the  Bible  and  the  Articles 
I of  War  would  form  his  library  when  he  retired 
from  the  service ; but  this  was  only  badinage, 

I for  no  one  was  better  read  in  history  and  the 
poets.  Every  now  and  then  a word  in  admira- 
tion of  Oliver  Cromwell  would  slip  out ; but  our 
mutual  beau-ideal  of  the  pure  patriot  and  skill- 
ful leader  was  George  Washington.  Havelock 
vastly  admired  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
had  the  Duke  been  a moral  man  he  probably 
would  have  been  preferred  to  Washington. 

Havelock's  brother,  William,  was  a soldier  of 
a very  different  stamp  to  himself.  He  was  a 
dear  fellow,  notwithstanding.  Chivalrous,  dar- 
ing, frank,  generous,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  regi- 
ment when  in  Spain.  Napier  records  an  in- 
stance of  his  intrepidity.  But  he  was  rash, 
and  in  later  years  when  he  rose  to  command  be- 
came a very  martinet.  He  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  in  an  action 
with  the  Sikhs  at  Ramnagur.  Charles  Have- 
lock, a third  brother,  and  a good  soldier,  is  now, 
I believe,  in  America.  At  least  I remember 
seeing  it  stated  that  his  services  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  President  Lincoln. 

During  my  stay  with  the  army  of  Afghanis- 
tan I formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Sale, 
and  we  became  such  good  friends  that  she  insist- 
ed on  my  sharing  her  elephant  howdah  during  a 
review  of  the  army  before  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab.  Florentia  Sale  was  at  this 
time  a burly  lady  of  middle  age ; a strong-mind- 
ed woman,  whoso  manners  smacked  of  a barrack 
education.  She  was  the  deity  of  the  13th  Light 
Infantry,  which  her  husband,  Sir  Robert,  com- 
manded, and  when  I drew  her  attention  to  the 
steady  marching  of  the  3d  Buffs  (who,  as  Run- 
ject  said,  “moved  like  one  wall”),  she  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  and  exclaimed,  “Ah,  well,  give 
me  the  Light  Infantry  any  day.  I don't  care 
for  the  marching.  The  fighting's  what  I look 
at ! ” The  history  of  Lady  Sale’s  captivity  among 
the  Afghans  has  been  told  by  herself.  They 
dramatized  the  incidents  of  the  war  at  one  of  our 
London  theatres  a few  years  later,  and  I could 
not  help  being  much  amused  when  I saw  her 
ladyship  represented  by  a spare  young  lady  of 
twenty — a veritable  heroine — bestriding  a white 
charger  and  tearing  up  impassable  rocks,  leaping 
terrific  chasms,  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep, 
and  achieving  with  sword  and  pistol  more  deeds 
of  daring  than  Turk  Gregory  or  Paul  Jones. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

The  year  1843  found  roe  again  in  England, 
after  a long  tour  through  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France.  Presented  to  Louis  Philippe, 
I was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  some  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  was  curious  to  know  the 
exact  position  of  the  French  in  India.  A Col- 
onel Dubois,  whilom  barber  to  the  King  of 
Oude,  had  been  received  as  an  envoy  from  that 
wretched  sovereign,  and  cramming  the  French 
King  with  representations  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
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ruler  of-Oude — a miserable  sensualist,  who  left 
to  his  Vizier  all  state  affairs — to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  received  a cross  and  a service 
of  Sfevres  porcelain.  Louis  Philippe,  astute  as 
ho  was,  had  been  singularly  impressed  with 
Dubois’s  statement,  which  it  gave  me  very  little 
trouble  to  demolish.  The  King  spoke  of  the 
Algerian  campaigns,  the  necessity  for  keeping  a 
French  army  employed  and  am  used.  4 4 Les  Fran - 
fais9n  said  he,  “n«  sont  que  des  petit s en/ans . 
II  faut  qu'ils  soient  amuses  aujourcThui , et  fou~ 
ettis  demain  /”  and  he  slapped  the  back  of  his 
hand  significantly. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  London  I had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  being  introduced  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  A grand  ball  was  given 
at  Willis’s  Rooms — it  was  called  The  Waverley 
Bal^  and  its  leading  feature  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  several  sets  of  quadrilles,  each  of 
which  was  danced  by  sixteen  couple  costumed 
to  represent  the  characters  in  one  of  Scott’s 
novels.  The  crowd  at  the  entrance  to  the  rooms, 
as  well  as  the  crowd  within,  was  immense.  As 
I ascended  the  ^rand  staircase  I heard  shouts 
from  the  crowd  at  the  entrance.  Turning  round, 
I said  aloud,  “ I wonder  who  they  are  shouting 
for?”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  my 
elbow,  and  supposing  I had  addressed  him,  re- 
plied in  his  usual  dry  way : 4 * I suppose  it  is 
either  for  you  or  I,  Sir!”  As  I saw  that  the 
Duke  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  through  the  throng  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  ball-room,  I was  glad  to  escape  from  my 
confusion,  and  atone  for  my  apparent  rudeness 
by  opening  a path  for  him.  When  we  reached 
the  upper  end  he  bowed  to  me  and  said,  ‘‘Thank 
you,  Sir.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Apsley 
House  if  you  are  fond  of  pictures.” 

THE  DUKE  AND  WATERLOO  PICTURES. 

I need  not  say  that  I allowed  very  few  days  to 
elapse  before  I presented  myself  at  the  gate  of 
the  mansion,  which  still,  in  its  protection  of  iron 
blinds,  reminded  the  passer-by  that  the  Duke  had 
once  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his  windows, 
from^mob  fury.  The  Duke  received  me  very 
kindly,  and  at  once  led  me  to  the  Waterloo  gal- 
lery— a long  room  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
annually  to  entertain  the  old  heroes  of  the  great 
fight  of  June  18,  1815.  Many  of  the  pictures 
were  the  works  of  Wilkie,  Jan  Stein,  Gainsbor- 
ough, etc.  There  were  numerous  portraits  of 
the  Duke’s  companions  in  arms,  and  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  military  genius  he  seemed  delighted 
to  honor.  There  was  a colossal  statue  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  There  w*as  but  one 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the  gallery, 
and  as  it  represented  Napoleon  and  his  staff 
with  the  British  in  the  remote  distance  almost 
enveloped  in  smoke,  I ventured  to  ask  his  Grace 
which  was  the  best  representation  of  the  battle 
he  had  ever  seen?  “All  bad,  Sir.  A battle 
can  not  be  painted.  It  is  continual  motion.  I 
chose  this  because  I could  not  say  it  was  false. 
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It  is  quieter  than  any  of  the  others.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  falsehoods  perpet- 
uated by  painters. 

44  Now,  ” said  he,  44  there’s  Mr.  Barker’s  paint- 
ing of  my  meeting  with  Blucher  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  It  is  absurd.  He  has  made  us  in 
the  act  of  saluting  with  our  cocked  hats.  That 
was  not  the  way  of  it  at  all.  Blucher  rushed 
up  to  me  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  threw  his  arms 
round  my  neck,  kissed  me  and  covered  me  with 
mud ! I see  thnt  Maclise  has  sent  in  a design 
for  a fresco  illustration  of  this  event  in  the  House 
of  Lords ; but  from  the  description  given  of  it 
in  the  papers,  I fear  it  will  be  no  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  Barker’s.” 

There  is  a picture  extant  of  the  Duke  show- 
ing the  present  Duchess,  the  Marchioness  of 
Douro,  the  localities  of  the  chief  incidents  at 
Waterloo.  I remarked, 

“The  likeness  of  your  Grace  is  good.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “but  the  devil  of  it  is 
that  the  whole  picture  is  false.  I never  took 
the  Marchioness  to  Belgium  at  all!” 

Seeing  him  in  a chatty  humor,  I ventured  to 
inquire  if  it  were  true  that  he  cried  out,  “Up 
Guards  and  at  them !”  at  the  crisis  of  Waterloo. 
He  said : 44  It  stands  to  reason  I couldn’t  be  such 
a d — d fool.  I was  a quarter  of  a mile  away 
and  couldn’t  have  been  heard.  Maybe  some 
of  the  staff  called  out  to  the  Guards  to  rise  out 
of  the  corn  where  they  were  lying  down.  I 
merely  said — ‘Let  the  line  advance.’” 

On  a later  occasion  I found  the  Duke  in  a 
Gallery  of  Illustrations,  scrutinizing  a picture  of 
himself  looking  at  the  dead  body  of  Crawfurd 
as  it  lay  in  a Spanish  chapel  after  the  siege 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  I inquired,  “Is  it  like, 
Sir?” 

“All  a lie,”  he  answered.  “I  never  was 
there ; never  saw  Crawfurd  after  he  fell.” 

So  much  for  pictures.  For.a  long  time  there 
was  one — nay,  more  than  one — exposed  for  sale 
representing  Lord  Cardigan  leaping  over  a gun 
at  Balaklava.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  saw 
this  he  asked  me,  as  I was  standing  by,  whether 
Lord  Cardigan  really  did  accomplish  the  feat, 
and  on  my  replying  in  the  negative  he  exclaim- 
ed, “Then  why  do  they  perpetuate  such  errors?” 

LADY  BLES8INGTON  AND  HER  8ET. 

I had  not  been  long  in  London  before  I fell 
into  my  old  circle  of  society,  seeing  occasionally 
Lady  Blcssington  and  D’Orsay,  Louis  Napoleon, 
Charles  Dickens,  the  Napiers,  Tom  Hood,  etc. 
The  evenings  passed  at  Kensington  Gore  (Lady 
Blessington’s)  were  pleasant  enough,  because 
both  the  host  and  hostess  had  abundance  of 
conversation  of  the  most  attractive  and  piquant 
character;  and  you  were  also  sure  to  meet  some 
of  the  outsiders  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  irregu- 
larities of  life  had  made  them  the  heroes  or  her- 
oines of  innumerable  adventures,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  legion.  It  was  curious  to  see 
so  many  English  ladies  with  foreign  titles.  I 
could  not  quite  understand  it  at  first,  but  D’Or- 
say enlightened  me.  44  You  ice,”  he  observed, 
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“ when  an  Englishman  of  the  honorable  name 
of  Spiffens,  or  Snooks,  separates  from  his  wife,  | 
he  does  not  like  that  she  shall  go  through  the 
world  proclaiming  she  is  a divorcee,  and  so  cast- 
ing discredit  on  his  family.  Therefore  he  pur- 
chases for  her  a small  estate  in  Italy  or  in  Ger- 
many which  carries  with  it  a feudal  title,  and 
thns  Mrs.  Snooks  becomes  the  Baroness  Fromag- 
gia,  or  the  Contessa  Seceatura,  or  the  Graaiin 
Hogsfleisch,  and  takes  her  place  in  distinguish- 
ed circles.”  He  introduced  me  to  one  of  the 
Baronesses — an  elegant  woman,  once  rich  and 
young,  now  in  her  “uncertain”  age,  doing  the 
literary  lady  upon  a small  pittance,  and  editing 
a quasi-fashionable  journal.  She  was  welcome 
at  Lady  Blessington's  as  long  as  6he  praised  her 
ladyship's  tedious  stories,  but  woe  betide  the 
honest  critic  I 

Louis  Napoleon — then  a refugee,  awaiting  the 
fullness  of  time,  and  lamenting  (5  ce  qu'on  dit ) 
that  it  should  be  his  destiny  one  day  to  superin- 
tend the  sacking  of  London — was  a frequent 
visitor  at  Gore  House.  I met  him  twice  or 
thrice.  He  was  generally  reserved,  but  what- 
ever he  did  say  was  marked  by  strong  good  sense 
and  originality.  To  his  honor  be  it  recorded 
he  did  not  forget  the  hospitalities  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Blessington.  When  he  became 
Emperor  he  gave  D’Orsay  an  appointment  in 
connection  with  the  Fine  Arts,  and  paid  much 
attention  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Gram- 
mont.  In  1856  I had  occasion  to  visit  Paris, 
and  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  patronage  of  an  in- 
vention of  a friend  of  mine,  adapted  to  purposes 
of  war.  He  was  very  cordial,  and  spoke  with 
much  feeling  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  Gore 
House. 

THE  NAPIERS. 

Naturally  seeking  military  society,  I was  not 
long  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Sir  William  Napier — the  one  illustrious  by 
his  Indian  conquests  and  his  administrative  ca- 
pacity, the  other  distinguished  by  his  rare  pow- 
ers as  a military  historian.  They  were  both 
“ live”  men,  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices, 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
and  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  opinions 
once  formed.  William  Napier,  with  a profusion 
of  white  locks,  a white  beard  and  long  mustache, 
his  deep-set  gray  eyes  glaring  through  his  spec- 
tacles over  a large  aquiline  nose,  was  the  very 
impersonation  of  fierceness.  Charles,  a smaller 
man,  with  a milder  expression,  was  equally  ar- 
dent and  uncompromising.  If  he  anathematized 
any  one — and  the  East  India  Company  were  fa- 
vorite objects  of  his  wrath — he  spoke  with  scorch- 
ing vehemence.  But  when  these  brave  men  and 
good  soldiers  were  not  excited  by  their  personal 
animosities  their  conversation  was  a real  treat. 
Both  were  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of 
world-wide  experience.  The  new  Minie  rifle 
interested  both  brothers,  yet,  accustomed  as  they 
had  been  to  see  great  victories  obtained  by  Brown 
Bess,  they  could  hardly  reconcile  themselves  to 


the  introduction  of  a “ new-fangled”  weapon. 
Charles,  to  the  last,  upheld  the  bayonet,  which, 
he  feared,  would  be  brought  into  disuse  by  the 
long  shots.  There  was  a little  vanity  in  all  this. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  modern  rifle  made  the 
operations  of  the  old  smooth  bores  look  very 
small.  In  this  resistance  to  change  Sir  C.  Na- 
pier resembled  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  slow  to  believe  in  improvements.  With  him 
“ the  knapsack  question  was  exhausted ;”  “ leave 
well  alone;”  “ it  is  folly  to  waste  money  in  ex- 
periments.” Such  were  the  replies  invariably 
given  to  suggested  changes.  It  was  not  until 
1849  that  the  Duke  considered  it  necessary  that 
an  officer  should  be  educated,  and  then  he  only 
came  to  the  conclusion  upon  receiving  a letter 
from  a young  lieutenant  in  which  “ physic”  was 
spelled  with  an  “ f,”  and  other  orthographical 
eccentricities  were  apparent. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

Among  the  literati  upon  whom  I occasionally 
stumbled  there  was,  as  I have  said,  Tom  Hood. 
Poor  Tom ! What  between  his  physical  suffer- 
ings and  his  pecuniary  troubles  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  had  so  many  “whims^and  oddities'’  at 
command.  To  the  last  he  was  humorous.  His 
very  miseries  were  themes  for  his  own  diversion. 
He  seemed  to  derive  comfort  from  the  jokes  to 
which  his  anguish  gave  rise.  Even  the  personal 
annoyances  from  creditors  which  he  experienced 
were  suggestive  of  bon  mots.  One  of  his  last 
effusions  was  leveled  at  Colburn,  the  publisher, 
whom  he  never  could  forgive.  Colburn  and 
Bentley  were  very  fond  of  having  celebrated  au- 
thors as  editors  of  their  Magazines,  evidently 
hoping  that  the  notorious  incapacity  of  sucli 
men  for  the  delicate  and  harassing  duties  de- 
volving on  editors,  who  had  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  all  sorts  of  productions,  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  extra  demand  which 
their  fame  would  create  for  the  periodicals.  This 
was  proved  to  be  a mistake  in  the  case  of  Camp- 
bell, Moore,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Hook,  and  Ains- 
worth ; it  was  equally  a blunder  in  the  case  of 
Tom  Hood.  But  Hood's  occupation  of  the  ed- 
itorial chair  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  where 
Colburn  published  his  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
was  not  only  a source  of  trouble  in  respect  to 
his  editorial  incapacity,  it  led  to  the  office  being 
diurnally  besieged  by  bill  discounters  and  trades- 
men to  whom  Hood  was  in  debt.  At  length 
Tom  was  discharged,  and  obliged  to  seek  a re- 
treat at  the  Hdtcl  Anglais,  Boulogne  sur  mer. 
To  all  the  hungry  creditors  who  called  at  Col- 
burn's the  answer  was,  “ Mr.  Hood  has  left  En- 
gland;” and  at  length,  in  a fit  of  spleen,  Col- 
burn (who  was  a little  old  man  affecting  juve- 
nility) answered  some  applicants  that  he  “did 
not  know  any  body  of  the  name  of  Hood.”  This 
galled  poor  Tom,  who  forthwith  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing, and  sent  it  over  to  some  friends  in  En- 
gland. Hurst,  who  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  Colburn,  entreated  that  it  might  not  be  pub- 
lished, and  I believe  to  this  hour  it  has  not  ob- 
tained publicity : 
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“ For  a season  or  (wo,  in  the  oolumni  of  Pufl; 

I was  reckoned  a passable  writer  enough ; 

But  alas  for  the  favors  of  Fame! 

My  decline  in  repute  is  so  very  complete, 

Since  I quitted  my  seat  in  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
That  a Colburn  don't  know  of  my  name. 

“Now  a Colburn  I knew,  of  dimensions  so  email. 

He  seemed  the  next  neighbor  of  nothing  at  all, 

Yet  in  spirit  a Dwarf  may  be  big; 

But  his  mind  was  so  narrow,  his  person  so 
No  wonder  that  all  I remember  of  him 
Is  a little  boy's  salt  and  a wig!" 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  family  I had 
known  in  his  boyhood,  I saw  bat  little  except- 
ing when  ho  was  in  public.  His  incessant  lit- 
erary occupations,  his  amateur  theatricals,  his 
operations  as  chief  agent  for  the  execution  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  charitable  actions,  his 
visits  abroad,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
being  much  at  the  service  of  strange  visitors, 
English  and  foreign  (impelled  by  curiosity), 
gave  him  but  little  time  for  tete-a-tetes  with  old 
friends.  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  announce- 
ment which  he  published  i n Household  Words 
regarding  his  domestic  demenage ►,  but  the  ulti- 
mate separation  from  Mrs.  Dickens  occasioned 
no  astonishment.  Never  were  two  people  less 
suited  to  each  other.  He,  ardent,  sanguine, 
energetic,  full  of  imagination  and  animated  by 
powerful  human  sympathies : she,  supine,  frivo- 
lous, commonplace,  passing  her  time  between 
the  nursery  and  the  drawing-room.  In  his 
youth  Charles  Dickens  had  conceived  a fond- 
ness for  the  picturesque  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rochester,  and  vowed  that  if  ever  he  became 
rich  enough  he  would  build  a house  at  Gadshill 
and  live  there.  Mrs.  Dickens  declared  she 
would  never  leave  London.  Thereupon  the 
parties  joined  issue.  He  did  in  time  build  the 
house,  and  as  his  wife  would  not  accompany 
him  thither  he  took  his  daughters  and  a suita- 
ble companion  for  them ; and  out  of  this  event 
arose  all  the  scancfel  with  which  England  busied 
herself  for  somo  time.  After  Dickens  had  re- 
tired to  the  country  he  wrote  “Great  Expecta- 
tions which  is,  in  most  respects,  a great  im- 
provement upon  the  works  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  We  know  that  Canary  birds  sing 
the  sweeter  when  they  are  in  separate  cages. 
May  not  the  isolation  of  the  author  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  revival  of  that  rich  humor 
which  imparted  immortality  to  “ Pickwick  ?** 
Niell  has  already  described  Charles  Dick- 
ens’s “ Readings”  in  these  pages.  It  is  need- 
less for  me,  therefore,  to  attempt  a sketch  of 
him  while  reading  the  “Chimes.”  Suffice  to 
say  that  his  passion  for  the  stage,  which  in  his 
youth  he  had  adopted  as  a profession — thus  be- 
coming the  original  of  his  own  “ Nicholas  Nickle- 
by” — finds  ample  gratification  in  the  delineation 
of  his  own  creations.  Pathos  is  his  forte,  but 
he  is  not  deficient  in  vis  comica. 

Apropos  of  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  how  many 
of  the  dramatis  persona*  might  be  traced  to  liv- 
ing mdividuals  who  had  fallen  in  Dickens’s  way ! 
Th^Cr^iymlqs^l^nily  came  to  this  country  on 


a theatrical  speculation  some  fifteen  years  since, 
and  the  quondam  infant  phenomenon  is  now  the 
honored  widow  of  a deceased  General  officer, 
who  recently  died  from  the  effect  of  his  noble 
exertions  in  the  Union  cause.  Once,  in  the 
course  of  a journey  into  Cheshire,  I came  upon 
the  whole  of  the  Peerybingle  family,  including 
Tilly  Slowboy  (and  the  Cricket !);  and  Dickens 
has  often  said  that  he  never  invented  characters 
but  found  them  ready-made,  only  requiring  a 
little  height  of  color  to  make  them  presentable. 

The  Cheeryble  brothers,  old  Weller,  Carker, 
Skimpole,  old  Dorritt,  Barkis,  Micawber  are  all 
types  of  a very  large  class.  Dickens  never 
moved  in  good  society  until  he  became  eminent, 
and  then  he  was  only  lionized.  Hence  his  in- 
ability to  delineate  true  gentlemen  and  real  gen- 
tlewomen. 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Among  the  many  celebrities  with  whom  acci- 
dent brought  me  into  contact  I was  perhaps 
more  impressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  than  any 
other.  No  man  with  the  weight  of  a nation 
upon  his  shoulders  appeared  more  completely 
at  his  ease — more  profuse  of  bonhomie.  I was 
introduced  to  him  by  a nobleman  who  had 
family  sympathies  with  me;  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  himself  the  son  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
the  celebrated  comic  actress,  .and  mistress  of 
William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  Lord 
Palmerston  received  me  very  cordially,  called 
me  familiarly  by  my  name  without  the  prefix 
“Mr.” — even  “my  dear  fellow”ed  me  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  exposed  his  patron- 
age system  very  unreservedly.  I went  to  ask  a 
favor  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  behalf  of  an  old 
soldier,  who  in  earlier  life  had  rendered  service 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  then  Home  Secretary,  and  in  his  hands  lay 
the  appointment  of  the  Military  Knights  of 
Windsor.  These  Knights  are  composed  of 
veteran  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have 
seen  service  and  are  in  a state  of  poverty.  They 
are  allowed  a suite  of  apartments  in  Windsor 
Castle,  coals,  candles,  and  two  shillings  per 
diem — they  are  expected  to  appear  occasionally 
in  uniform,  and  to  occupy  their  apartments  for 
three  months  in  each  year.  I mentioned  the 
service  which  entitled  the  old  officer  to  the  favor 
1 sought.  “My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  Home 
Secretary,  “no  doubt  your  friend  is  a very 
worthy  man  and  all  that,  and  if  William  IV. 
had  lived  he  would  probably  have  rewarded 
him.  But  you  know  very  well  we  only  give 
away  appointments  to  those  who  serve  our  party.  . 

Now  I am  asked  for  this  very  appointment  by 
men  who  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  Parliament 
— men  who  are  still  living,  and  whom  it  is  of 
importance  to  oblige;  so  you  see,  my  dear 
friend,  the  thing  can’t  be  done — and  now  lets 
talk  of  something  else.” 

Frank,  at  any  rate,  thought  I. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence  I owed  an 
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introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Queen’s  cousin,  and  now  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army.  The  Duke  is  one  of  the 
kindest  and  high-spirited  of  men.  Brought  up 
in  a regiment  of  dragoons,  and  forming  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life  a liaison  with  a sec- 
ond-rate danseuse , it  was  expected  that  his  com- 
mand would  have  been  distinguished  by  favor- 
itism and  corruption.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
occupation  of  the  office  has  falsified  that  expec- 
tation. From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
duties  he  sought  the  assistance  of  all  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Generals  in  the  service,  deferring  to 
their  opinions  and  benefiting  by  their  experi- 
ence. He  was  accessible  to  all  applicants,  and 
manifested  an  honest  anxiety  to  render  justice 
to  well-founded  claims.  Under  him  the  army 
has  been  advanced  in  all  the  essentials  of  effi- 
ciency. He  has  encouraged  good  marksmen, 
enforced  the  importance  of  continual  marchings 
out  and  encampments,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
extravagance  and  folly  which,  through  the  perni- 
cious example  of  rich  young  officers,  were  ru- 
ining the  messes.  At  his  instance  the  standard 
of  military  education  has  been  materially  raised, 
and  no  one,  however  high  his  birth  or  great  the 
political  claims  of  his  family,  can  obtain  a com- 
mission in  the  British  army  out  of  his  turn,  or 
until  he  has  passed  a severe  examination  by  able 
Professors,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  composed  of  able  scientific 
officers. 

And  here  let  me  remark^  to  the  honor  of 
America,  that  when  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by 
the  British  Secretary  at  War,  five  years  since, 
into  the  state  of  military  education  throughout 
the  civilized  world — in  view  to  the  introduction 
of  its  best  features  into  the  English  College  at 
Sandhurst — it  was  found  that  the  “West  Point 
system”  was  more  complete  and  effective  than 


any  other  extant!  I well  remember  hearing 
Colonel  Lefroy,  of  the  Artillery,  observe,  “Is 
it  not  singular  that  the  Americans,  who  have 
the  smallest  army  in  the  world,  and  little  need 
of  that,  possess  the  best  college  and  turn  out  the 
finest  soldiers  ?”  Little  did  he,  or  any  one  else, 
foresee  how  heavy  a demand  would  soon-  be 
made  upon  the  talent  issuing  from  the  West 
Point  Academy  by  both  Southerners  and  North- 
erners, or  how  completely  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  good  officers  would  be  turned 
against  itself! 

The  connection  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
with  the  dan8eus€y  Miss  Fairbrother,  who  is 
now  known  as  Mrs.  Fitzgeorge,  has  never  been 
a source  of  corruption  or  intrigue,  such  as  dis- 
graced  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  York.  She 
is  a woman  of  great  discretion,  and  values  the 
honor  of  his  Royal  Highness  too  highly  to  peril 
it  by  any  interference.  Of  her  five  children  two 
of  the  sons  are  in  the  army,  and  her  daughter 
is  married  to  a captain.  The  liaison  is  never- 
theless a subject  of  great  annoyance  to  Queen 
Victoria,  in  view  of  its  possible  influence  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

And  now  that  I have  got  into  the  precincts 
of  the  Court  I must  arrest  the  course  of  my  pen, 
for  to  unfold  the  diurnal  operations  of  the  ad- 
mirable lady  who  wields  the  British  sceptre, 
and  show  how  fully  the  whole  time  of  a consti- 
tutional sovereign  is  occupied,  would  require 
more  space  than  I have  a right  to  expect  should 
be  placed  at  my  disposal.  On  another,  and  pos- 
sibly no  very  remote  occasion,  I may  be  permit- 
ted to  describe  “The  Queen  and  a Queen’s  day,” 
which  will  comprehend  a full  description  of 
Court  usages  and  a just  tribute  to  rare  worth  in 
high  places. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

JOHN  KENNEBY’S  DOOM, 

ON  the  evening  but  one  after  the  trial  was  over 
Mr.  Moulder  entertained  a few  friends  to 
supper  at  his  apartments  in  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  in  doing  so 
he  intended  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Lady 
Mason.  Through  the  whole  affair  he  had  been 
a strong  partisan  on  her  side,  had  expressed  a 
very  loud  opinion  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fumival,  and 
had  hoped  that  that  scoundrel  Dockwrath  would 
get  all  that  he  deserved  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass.  When  the  hour  of  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath’s  punishment  had  come  he  had  been  hard- 
ly contented,  but  the  inadequacy  of  Kenneby’s 
testimony  had  restored  him  to  good-humor,  and 
the  verdict  had  made  him  triumphant. 

“Didn’^I  know  it, Did  fellow?”  he  had  said, 
?dapping£his^  > ! Snengkeld  on  the  back. 


1 4 When  such  a low  scoundrel  as  Dock  wrath  is 
pitted  against  a handsome  woman  like  Lady 
Mason  he’ll  not  find  a jury  in  England  to  give  a 
verdict  in  his  favor.”  Then  he  asked  Snengkeld 
to  come  to  his  little  supper;  and  Kantwise  also 
he  invited,  though  Kantwise  had  shown  Dock- 
wrath  tendencies  throughout  the  whole  affair — 
but  Moulder  was  fond  of  Kantwise  as  a butt  for 
his  own  sarcasm.  Mrs.  Smiley,  too,  was  asked, 
as  was  natural,  seeing  that  she  w'as  the  betrothed 
bride  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day ; and  Mould- 
er, in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  swore  that  he 
never  was  proud,  and  told  Bridget  Bolster  that 
she  would  be  welcome  to  take  a share  of  what 
was  going. 

“ Laws,  M.,”  said  Mrs.  Moulder,  when  she 
was  told  of  this.  “A  chamber-maid  from  an 
inn ! What  will  Mrs.  Smiley  say?*’ 

“I  ain’t  going  to  trouble  myself  with  what 
Mother  Smiley  m iy  say  or  think  about  my 
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friends.  If  she  don’t  like  it,  she  may  do  the 
other  thing.  What  was  she  herself  when  you 
first  knew  her?” 

“Yes,  Moulder;  but  then  money  do  make  a 
difference,  you  know.” 

Bridget  Bolster,  however,  was  invited,  and 
she  came  in  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Smiley. 
Kenneby  also,  of  course,  was  there,  but  he  was 
not  in  a happy  frame  of  mind.  Since  that 
wretched  hour  in  which  he  had  heard  himself 
described  by  the  judge  as  too  stupid  to  be  held 
of  any  account  by  the  juiy  he  had  become  a mel- 
ancholy, misanthropic  man.  The  treatment 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  Furnival  had  been 
very  grievous  to  him,  but  he  had  borne  with 
that,  hoping  that  some  word  of  eulogy  from  the 
judge  would  set  him  right  in  the  public  mind. 
But  no  such  word  had  come,  and  poor  John 
Kenneby  felt  that  the  cruel,  hard  world  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  been  with  his  sister 
that  morning,  and  words  had  dropped  from  him 
which  made  her  fear  that  he  would  wish  to  post- 
pone his  marriage  for  another  space  of  ten  years 
or  so.  “Brick-fields !”  he  had  said.  “ What 
can  such  a one  os  I have  to  do  with  landed 
property  ? I am  better  as  I am.” 

Mrs.  Smiley,  however,  did  not  at  all  seem  to 
think  so,  and  welcomed  John  Kenneby  back 
from  Alston  very  warmly  in  spite  of  the  disgrace 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  It  was  nothing  i 
to  her  that  the  judge  had  called  her  future  lord 
a fool ; nor  indeed  was  it  any  thing  to  any  one 
but  himself.  According  to  Moulder’s  views  it 
was  a matter  of  course  that  a witness  should  be 
abused.  For  what  other  purpose  was  he  had 
into  the  court?  But  deep  in  the  mind  of  poor 
Kenneby  himself  the  injurious  words  lay  fester- 
ing. He  had  struggled  hard  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  in  doing  so  had  simply  proved  himself  to  be 
an  ass.  “ I ain’t  fit  to  live  with  any  body  else 
but  myself,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
down  Bishopsgate  Street. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Smiley  was  not  yet  there. 
Bridget  had  arrived,  and  had  been  seated  in  a 
chair  at  one  corner  of  the  fire.  Mrs.  Moulder 
occupied  one  end  of  a sofa  opposite,  leaving  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  other  end  for  Mrs.  Smiley. 
Moulder  sat  immediately  in  front  of  the  fire  in 
his  own  easy-chair,  and  Snengkeld  and  Kant- 
wise  were  on  each  side  of  him.  They  were  of 
course  discussing  tho  trial  when  Mrs.  Smiley 
was  announced ; and  it  was  well  that  she  made 
a diversion  by  her  arrival,  for  words  were  begin- 
ning to  run  high. 

“A  jury  of  her  countrymen  has  found  her  in- 
nocent, ” Moulder  had  said,  with  much  heat ; 
“and  any  one  who  says  she’s  guilty  after  that 
is  a libeler  and  a coward,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. If  a jury  of  her  countrymen  don’t  make  a 
woman  innocent,  what  does  ?” 

“ Of  course  she’s  innocent,”  said  Snengkeld, 
“from  the  very  moment  the  words  was  spoken 
by  the  foreman.  If  any  newspaper  was  to  say 
she  wasn’t  she’d  have  her  action.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  said  Kantwise,  look- 
ing up  to  the  ceiling  with  his  eyes  nearly  shut. 


“But  you’ll  see.  What’ll  you  bet  me,  Mr. 
Moulder,  that  Joseph  Mason  don’t  get  the  prop- 
erty?” 

“Gammon!”  answered  Moulder. 

“ Well,  it  may  be  gammon ; but  you’ll  see.” 

“Gentlemen,  gentlemen!”  said  Mrs.  Smiley, 
sailing  into  the  room ; “ upon  my  word  one 
hears  all  you  say  ever  so  far  down  the  street.” 

“ And  I didn’t  care  if  they  heard  it  right  away 
to  the  Mansion  House,”  said  Moulder.  “Wo 
ain’t  talking  treason,  nor  yet  highway  robbery.” 

Then  Mrs.  Smiley  was  welcomed  ; — her  bon- 
net was  taken  from  her  and  her  umbrella,  and 
she  was  encouraged  to  spread  herself  out  over 
the  sofa.  “Oh,  Mrs.  Bolster — the  witness!” 
she  said,  when  Mrs.  Moulder  went  through 
some  little  ceremony  of  introduction.  And  from 
the  tone  of  her  voice  it  appeared  that  she  was 
not  quite  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Bolster  should  be 
there  as  a companion  for  herself. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I was  the  witness  as  had 
never  signed  but  once,”  said  Bridget,  getting  up 
and  courtesy ing.  Then  she  sat  down  again, 
folding  her  hands  one  over  the  other  on  her  lap. 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Smiley.  “But 
where’s  the  other  witness,  Mrs.  Moulder?  He’s 
the  one  who  is  a deal  more  interesting  to  me. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  as  you  all  know  it  here, 
what’s  the  good  of  not  telling  the  truth  ? Ha, 
i ha,  ha!” 

j 4 4 John’s  here,”  said  Mrs.  Moulder.  44  Come, 
John,  why  don’t  you  show  yourself?” 

44  He’s  just  alive,  and  that’s  about  all  you  can 
say  for  him,”  said  Moulder. 

“Why,  what’s  there  been  to  kill  him?”  said 
Mrs.  Smiley.  44  Well,  John,  I must  say  you’re 
rather  backward  in  coming  forward,  considering 
what  there’s  been  between  us.  You  might  have 
come  and  taken  my  shawl,  I’m  thinking.” 

“Yes,  I might,”  said  Kenneby,  gloomily. 
44 1 hope  I see  you  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Smiley.” 

44  Pretty  bobbish,  thank  you.  Only  I think  it 
might  have  been  Maria  between  friends  like  us.” 

44  He’s  sadly  put  about  by  this  trial,”  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Moulder.  “You  know  he  is  so 
tender-hearted  that  he  can’t  bear  to  be  put  upon 
like  another.” 

44  But  you  didn’t  want  her  to  be  found  guilty ; 
did  you,  John?” 

“That  I’m  sure  he  didn’t,”  said  Moulder. 
44  Why  it  was  the  way  he  gave  his  evidence  that 
brought  her  off.” 

“It  wasn’t  my  wish  to  bring  her  off,”  said 
Kenneby;  “nor  was  it  my  wish  to  make  her 
guilty.  All  I wanted  was  to  tell  the  truth  and 
do  my  duty.  But  it  was  no  use.  I believe  it 
never  is  any  use.” 

“I  think  you  did  very  well,”  said  Moulder. 

44  I’m  sure  Lady  Mason  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,”  said  Kantwise. 

“Nobody  needn’t  care  for  what’s  said  to  them 
in  a court,  ” said  Snengkeld.  44 1 remember  when 
once  they  wanted  to  make  out  that  I’d  taken  a 
parcel  of  teas — ” 

44  Stolen,  you  mean,  Sir,”  suggested-  Mrs. 
Smiley. 
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“ Yes ; stolen.  But  it  was  only  done  by  the 
opposite  side  in  court,  and  I didn’t  think  a hap- 
porth  of  it.  They  knew  where  the  teas  was  well 
enough." 

“Speaking  for  myself,”  said  Kenneby,  “I 
must  say  I don’t  like  it." 

44  But  the  paper  as  we  signed,”  said  Bridget, 
“wasn’t  the  old  gentleman’s  will — no  more  than 
this  is;"  and  she  lifted  up  her  apron.  “I’m 
rightly  sure  of  that.’* 

Then  again  the  battle  raged  hot  and  furious, 
and  Moulder  became  angry  with  his  guest, 
Bridget  Bolster.  Kantwise  finding  himself  sup- 
ported in  his  views  by  the  principal  witness  at 
the  trial  took  heart  against  the  tyranny  of  Mould- 
er and  expressed  his  opinion,  while  Mrs.  Smi- 
ley, with  a woman’s  customary  dislike  to  another 
woman,  sneered  ill-naturedly  at  the  idea  of  Lady 
Mason’s  innocence.  Poor  Kenneby  had  been 
forced  to  take  the  middle  seat  on  the  sofa  be- 
tween his  bride  and  sister ; but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  honor  of  his  position  had  any  effect  in 
lessening  his  gloom  or  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  judgment  which  had  been  passed  on  him. 

‘‘Wasn’t  the  old  gentleman’s  will!"  said 
Moulder,  turning  on  poor  Bridget  in  his  anger 
with  a growl.  “ But  I say  it  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s will.  You  never  dared  say  as  much  as 
that  in  court." 

“I  wasn’t  asked,"  said  Bridget. 

44  You  weren’t  asked ! Yes,  you  was  asked 
often  enough." 

“TO  tell  you  what  it  is,"  raid  Kantwise, 
“ Mrs.  Bolster  s right  in  what  sue  says  as  sure 
as  your  name’s  Moulder.” 

44  Then  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Moulder  she’s 
wrong.  I suppose  we’re  to  think  that  a chap 
like  you  knows  more  about  it  than  the  jury! 
We  all  know  who  your  friend  is  in  the  matter. 
I haven’t  forgot  our  dinner  at  Leeds,  norsha’n’t 
in  a hurry." 

“Now,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Smiley,  “nobody 
can  know  the  truth  of  this  so  well  as  you  do. 
You’ve  been  as  close  as  wax,  as  was  all  right  till 
the  lady  was  out  of  her  troubles.  That’s  done 
and  over,  and  let  us  hear  among  friends  how  the 
matter  really  was.”  And  then  there  was  silence 
among  them  in  order  that  his  words  might  come 
forth  freely. 

“ Come,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley  with  a 
tone  of  encouraging  love.  44  There  can’t  be  any 
harm  now ; can  there  ?’* 

“ Out  with  it,  John,”  said  Moulder.  “ You’re 
honest,  any  ways.” 

“There  ain’t  no  gammon  about  you,"  said 
Snengkeld. 

“Mr.  Kenneby  can  speak  if  he  likes,  im 
doubt,”  said  Kantwise;  “though  maybe  it 
mayn’t  be  very  pleasant  to  him  to  do  so  after 
all  that’s  come  and  gone.” 

“ There’s  nothing  that’s  come  and  gone  that 
need  make  our  John  hold  his  tongue,”  said  Mrs. 
Moulder.  “ He  mayn’t  be  just  as  bright  as  some 
of  those  lawyers,  but  he’s  a deal  more  true- 
hearted." 

44  But  he  can’t  say  as  how  it  was  the  old  gen- 


tleman’s will  as  we  signed.  Tm  well  assured  of 
that,"  said  Bridget. 

But  Kenneby,  though  thus  called  upon  by  the 
united  strength  of  the  company  to  solve  all  their 
doubts,  still  remained  silent.  “Come,  lovey," 
said  Mrs.  Smiley,  putting  forth  her  hand  and 
giving  his  arm  a tender  squeeze. 

“ If  you’ve  any  thing  to  say  to  clear  that  wo- 
man’s character,’’  said  Moulder,  44  you  owe  it  to 
society  to  say  it ; because  she  is  a woman,  and 
because  her  enemies  is  villains."  And  then 
again  there  was  silence  while  they  waited  for  him. 

44 1 think  it  will  go  with  him  to  his  grave," 
said  Mrs.  Smiley,  very  solemnly. 

44 1 shouldn’t  wonder,"  said  Snengkeld. 

“Then  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  taking  a 
wife,”  said  Moulder. 

44  He  won't  do  that,  I’m  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Smi- 
ley. 

44  That  he  won’t.  Will  you,  John  ?’’  said  his 
sister. 

“There’s  no  knowing  what  may  happen  to 
me  in  this  world,”  said  Kenneby,  “but  some- 
times I almost  think  I ain’t  fit  to  live  in  it  along 
with  any  body  else." 

44  You’ll  make  him  fit,  won’t  you,  my  dear  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Moulder. 

“I  don’t  exactly  know  what  to  say  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Smiley.  “If  Mr.  Kenneby  ain't  will- 
ing, I’m  not  the  woman  to  bind  him  to  his  word, 
because  I’ve  had  his  promise  over  and  over  again, 
and  could  prove  it  by  a number  of  witnesses  be- 
fore any  jury  in  the  land.  I’m  a independent 
woman  as  needn’t  be  beholden  to  any  man,  and 
I should  never  think  of  damages.  Smiley  left 
me  comfortable  before  all  the  world,  and  I don’t 
know  but  what  I’m  a fool  to  think  of  changing. 
Any  ways  if  Mr.  Kenneby — " 

44  Come,  John.  Why  don’t  you  speak  to 
her?"  said  Mrs.  Moulder. 

“And  what  am  I to  say?”  said  Kenneby, 
thrusting  himself  forth  from  between  the  ample 
folds  of  the  two  ladies’  dresses.  44  I’m  a blight- 
ed man ; one  on  whom  the  finger  of  scorn  has 
been  pointed.  His  lordship  said  that  I was — 
stupid;  and  perhaps  I am." 

44  She  don’t  think  nothing  of  that,  John." 

44  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

44  As  long  as  a man  can  pay  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  and  a trifle  over,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter if  all  the  judges  in  the  land  was  to  call  him 
stupid?"  said  Snengkeld. 

44  Stupid  is  as  stupid  does,”  said  Kantwise. 

44  Stupid  be  d ,”  said  Moulder. 

44  Mr.  Moulder,  there’s  ladies  present,”  said 
Mrs.  Smiley. 

44  Come,  John,  rouse  yourself  a bit,”  said  his 
sister.  “Nobody  here  thinks  the  worse  of  you 
for  what  the  judge  said." 

“Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Smiley.  44 And 
as  it  becomes  me  to  speak,  TO  say  my  mind. 
I’m  accustomed  to  speak  freely  before  friends, 
and  as  we  are  all  friends  here,  why  should  I be 
ashamed  ?" 

“For  the  matter  of  that,  nobody  says  you 
are,"  said  Moulder. 
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44  And  I don’t  mean,  Mr.  Moulder.  Why 
should  I ? I can  pay  my  way,  and  do  what  I 
like  with  my  own.  and  has  people  to  mind  me 
when  I speak,  and  needn’t  mind  nobody  else 
myself — and  that’s  more  than  every  body  can 
say.  Here’s  John  Kenneby  and  I is  engaged 
as  man  and  wife.  He  won’t  say  as  it’s  not  so, 
I’ll  be  bound.” 

“No,”  said  Kenneby,  “I’m  engaged  I 
know.” 

44  When  I accepted  John  Kenneby’s  hand  and 
heart — and  well  I remember  the  beauteous  lan- 
guage in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings,  and 
always  shall — I told  him  that  I respected  him 
os  a man  that  would  do  his  duty  by  a woman, 
though  perhaps  he  mightn’t  be  so  cute  in  the 
way  of  having  much  to  say  for  himself  as  some 
others.  4 What’s  the  good,’  said  1, 4 of  a man’s 
talking,  if  so  be  he’s  ashamed  to  meet  the  baker 
at  the  end  of  the  week  ?’  So  I listened  to  the 
vows  he  made  me,  and  have  considered  that  he 
and  I was  as  good  as  one.  Now  that  he’s  been 
put  upon  by  them  lawyers,  I’m  not  the  woman 
to  turn  my  back  upon  him.” 

44  That  you’re  not,”  said  Moulder. 

44 No  I ain’t,  Mr.  Moulder;  and  so,  John, 
there’s  my  hand  again,  and  you're  free  to  take 
it  if  you  like.”  And  so  saying  she  put  forth  her 
band  almost  into  his  lap. 

“Take  it,  John!”  said  Mrs.  Moulder.  But 
poor  Kenneby  himself  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
quick  in  availing  himself  of  the  happiness  offer- 
ed to  him.  He  did  raise  his  right  arm  slightly ; 
but  then  he  hesitated,  and  allowed  it  to  fall 
again  between  him  and  his  sister. 

44  Come,  John,  you  know  you  mean  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Moulder.  And  then  with  both  her  hands 
she  lifted  his,  and  placed  it  bodily  within  the 
grasp  of  Mrs.  Smiley’s,  which  was  still  held  forth 
to  receive  it. 

44 1 know  I’m  engaged,”  said  Kenneby. 

44  There’s  no  mistake  about  it,”  said  Moulder. 

44  There  needn’t  be  none,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley, 
softly  blushing ; 44  and  I will  say  this  of  myself 
— as  I have  been  tempted  to  give  a promise, 
I’m  not  the  woman  to  go  back  from  my  word. 
There's  my  hand,  John ; and  I don't  care  though 
all  the  world  hears  me  say  so.”  And  then  they 
sat  hand  in  hand  for  some  seconds,  during  which 
poor  Kenneby  was  unable  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  his  bride  elect.  One  may  say  that  all 
chance  of  final  escape  for  him  was  now  gone  by. 

44  But  he  can’t  say  as  how  it  was  the  old  gen- 
tlemen's will  as  we  signed,”  said  Bridget,  break- 
ing the  silence  which  ensued. 

44  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Kant- 
wise,  4 4 as  Mrs.  Bolster  has  come  back  to  that 
matter,  I’ll  tell  you  something  that  will  surprise 
you.  My  friend  Mr.  Moulder  here,  who  is  as 
hospitable  a gentleman  as  I know  any  where, 
wouldn’t  just  let  me  speak  before.” 

“That’s  gammon,  Kantwise.  I never  hin- 
dered you  from  speaking.” 

“How  I do  hate  that  word!  If  you  knew 
my  aversion,  Mr.  Moulder — ” 

44 1 can’t  pick  my  words  for  you,  old  fellow !” 


“But  what  were  you  going  to  tell  us,  Mr. 
Kantwise?”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

44  Something  that  will  make  all  your  hairs 
stand  on  end,  I think.”  And  then  he  paused 
and  looked  round  upon  them  all.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Kenneby  succeeded  in  getting 
his  hand  once  more  to  himself.  4 4 Something 
that  will  surprise  you  all,  or  I’m  very  much  mis- 
taken. Lady  Mason  has  confessed  her  guilt.” 

He  had  surprised  them  all.  44  You  don’t  say 
so !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Moulder. 

“Confessed  her  guilt!”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

“But  what  guilt,  Mr.  Kantwise?” 

“She  forged  the  will,”  said  Kantwise. 

44 1 knew  that  all  along,”  said  Bridget  Bolster. 

44  I’m  d — d if  I believe  it,”  said  Moulder. 

44  You  can  do  as  you  like  about  that,”  said 
Kantwise;  44 but  she  has.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what’s  more:  she  and  young  Mason  have  al- 
ready left  Orley  Farm  and  given  it  all  up  into 
Joseph  Mason’s  hands.” 

4 4 But  didn’t  she  get  a verdict?”  asked 
Snengkeld. 

“Yes,  she  got  a verdict.  There’s  no  doubt 
on  earth  about  that.” 

44  Then  it’s  my  opinion  she  can’t  make  her- 
self guilty  if  she  wished  it ; and  as  for  the  prop- 
erty, she  can’t  give  it  up.  The  jury  has  found 
a verdict  and  nobody  can  go  beyond  that.  If 
any  body  tries  she’ll  have  her  action  against 
’em.”  That  was  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
Snengkeld. 

44 1 don’t  believe  a word  of  it,”  said  Moulder. 

44  Dockwrath  has  told  him.  I’ll  bet  a hat  that 
Kantwise  got  it  from  Dockwrath.” 

It  turned  out  that  Kantwise  had  received  his 
information  from  Dockwrath ; but  nevertheless, 
there  was  that  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  them,  that  did  pro- 
duce belief.  Moulder  for  a long  time  held  out, 
but  it  became  clear  at  last  that  even  he  was 
shaken  ; and  now,  even  Kenneby  acknowledged 
his  conviction  that  the  signature  to  the  will  was 
not  his  own. 

“I  know’d  very  well  that  I never  did  it 
twice,”  said  Bridget  Bolster,  triumphantly,  a* 
she  sat  down  to  the  supper  table. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  company  in  Great  St.  Helen’s  became  more 
happy  as  the  conviction  grew  upon  them  that  a 
great  and  mysterious  crime  had  been  committed, 
which  had  baffled  two  courts  of  law,  and  had  at 
last  thrust  itself  forth  into  the  open  daylight 
through  the  workings  of  the  criminal’s  con- 
science. When  Kantwise  had  completed  his 
story,  the  time  had  come  in  which  it  behooved 
Mrs.  Moulder  to  descend  to  the  lower  regions, 
and  give  some  aid  in  preparation  of  the  supper. 

During  her  absence  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
every  way,  and  on  her  return,  when  she  was 
laden  with  good  things,  she  found  that  all  the 
party  was  contented  except  Moulder  and  her 
brother. 

44  It’s  a very  terrible  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley, 
later  in  the  evening,  as  she  sat  with  her  steam- 
ing glass  of  rum  and  water  before  her.  44  Very 
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•terrible  indeed ; ain’t  it,  John  ? I do  wish  now 
I’d  gone  down  and  see’d  her,  I do  indeed.  Don’t 
yon,  Mrs.  Moulder?” 

44  If  all  this  is  true  I should  like  just  to  have 
had  a peep  at  her.” 

44  At  any  rate  we  shall  have  pictures  of  her  in 
all  the  papers,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  LAWYERS. 

44 1 should  have  done  my  duty  by  yon,  Mr. 
Mason,  which  those  men  have  not,  and  you 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  the  owner  of 
Orley  Farm.” 

It  will  easily  be  known  that  these  words  were 
spoken  by  Mr.  Dockwrath,  and  that  they  were 
addressed  to  Joseph  Mason.  The  two  men  were 
seated  together  in  Mr.  Mason’s  lodgings  at  Al- 
ston, late  on  the  morning  after  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  and  Mr.  Dockwrath  was  speaking 
out  his  mind  with  sufficient  freedom.  On  the 
previous  evening  he  bad  been  content  to  put  up 
with  the  misery  of  the  unsuccessful  man,  and 
had  not  added  any  reproaches  of  his  own.  He 
also  had  been  cowed  by  the  verdict,  and  the  two 
had  been  wretched  and  crest-fallen  together. 
But  the  attorney  since  that  had  slept  upon  the 
matter,  and  had  bethought  himself  that  he  at 
any  rate  would  make  out  his  little  bill.  He 
could  show  that  Mr.  Mason  had  ruined  their 
joint  affairs  by  his  adherence  to  those  London 
attorneys.  Had  Mr.  Mason  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  new  adviser  all  would  have  been  well. 
So  at  least  Dockwrath  was  prepared  to  declare, 
finding  that  by  so  doing  he  would  best  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  important  claim. 

But  Mr.  Mason  was  not  a man  to  be  bullied 
with  tame  endurance.  “The  firm  bears  the 
highest  name  in  the  profession,  Sir,”  he  said; 
44  and  I had  just  grounds  for  trusting  them.” 

“And  what  has  come  of  your  just  grounds, 
Mr.  Mason?  Where  are  you?  That’s  the 
question.  I say  that  Round  and  Crook  have 
thrown  you  over.  They  have  been  hand  and 
glove  with  old  Furnival  through  the  whole  trans- 
action ; and  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  more,  Mr.  Ma- 
son. I told  you  how  it  would  be  from  the  be- 
ginning.” 

4 ‘ 1*11  move  for  a new  trial.” 

44  A new  trial ; and  this  a criminal  prosecu- 
tion ! She’s  free  of  you  now  forever,  and  Orley 
Farm  will  belong  to  that  son  of  hers  till  he 
chooses  to  sell  it.  It’s  a pity;  that’s  all.  I 
did  my  duty  by  you  in  a professional  way,  Mr. 
Mason ; and  you  won’t  put  the  loss  on  my 
shoulders.” 

44  I’ve  been  robbed— damnably  robbed,  that> 
all  that  I know.” 

“There’s  no  mistake  on  earth  about  that, 
Mr.  Mason ; you  have  been  robbed ; and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  costs  will  be  so  heavy ! You’ll 
be  going  down  to  Yorkshire  soon,  I suppose, 
Sir.” 


“I  don’t  know  where  I shall  go?”  said  the 
squire  of  Groby,  not  content  to  be  cross-ques- 
tioned by  the  attorney  from  Hamworth. 

44  Because  it’s  as  well,  I suppose,  that  we 
should  settle  something  about  the  costs  before 
you  leave.  I don’t  want  to  press  for  my  money 
exactly  now,  but  I shall  be  glad  to  know  when 
I'm  to  get  it.” 

44  If  you  have  any  claim  on  me,  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath, you  can  send  it  to  Mr.  Rourid.” 

“If  I have  any  claim!  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Sir?  And  I shall  send  nothing  in  to 
Mr.  Round.  I have  bad  quite  enough  of  Mr. 
Round  already.  I told  you  from  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Mason,  that  I would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  affair  as  connected  with  Mr.  |£ound. 
I have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  this  mattet 
since  you  were  pleased  to  engage  my  services  at 
Groby  Park.  It  is  not  by  my  fault  that  you 
have  failed.  I think,  Mr.  Mason,  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that.”  And  then 
Dockwrath  was  silent  for  a moment,  as  though 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

44 1 have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Dockwrath,  ” said  Mason. 

44  But,  by  Heaven,  something  must  be  said. 
That  won’t  do  at  all,  Mr.  Mason.  I presume 
you  do  not  think  that  I have  been  working  like 
a slave  for  the  last  four  months  for  nothing.” 

Mr.  Mason  was  in  truth  an  honest  man,  and 
did  not  wish  that  any  one  should  work  on  his 
account  for  nothing;  much  less  did  he  wish 
that  such  a one  as  Dockwrath  should  do  so. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
yield  any  thing  to  any  one.  44 1 neither  deny 
l nor  allow  your  claim,  Mr.  Dockwrath,”  said  he. 
44  But  I shall  pay  nothing  except  through  my 
regular  lawyers.  You  can  send  your  account  to 
me  if  you  please,  but  I shall  send  it  on  to  Mr. 
Round  without  looking  at  it.” 

44 Oh,  that’s  to  be  the  way,  is  it?  That’s 
your  gratitude ! Very  well,  Mr.  Mason ; I shall 
now  know  what  to  do.  And  I think  you’ll 
find—” 

Here  Mr.  Dockwrath  was  interrupted  by  the 
lodging-house  servant,  who  brought  in  a note 
for  Mr.  Mason.  It  was  from  Mr.  Furnival,  and 
the  girl  who  delivered  it  said  that  the  gentle- 
man’s messenger  was  waiting  for  an  answer. 

“Sib” — Raid  the  note — “A  communication  has  been 
made  to  me  this  morning  on  the  part  of  your  brolher,  Mr. 
Lucius  Mason,  which  may  make  it  desirable  that  1 should 
have  an  interview  with  you.  If  not  inconvenient  to  you, 
I would  ask  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  the  chambers  of  your  own  lawyer,  Mr.  Round,  in 
Bedford  Row.  I have  already  seen  Mr.  Round,  and  find 
that  he  can  meet  ns. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Fubniyau 
“ J.  Mason,  E»q.,  J.P.  (of  Groby  Park).” 

Mr.  Furnival  when  he  wrote  this  note  had 
already  been  over  to  Orley  Farm,  and  had  seen 
Lucius  Mason.  He  had  been  at  the  farm  al- 
most before  daylight,  and  had  come  away  with 
the  assured  conviction  that  the  property  must  be 
abandoned  by  his  client. 
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44  We  need  not  talk  about  it,  Mr.  Furnival,” 
Lucius  had  said.  44  It  must  be  so.” 

“You  have  discussed  the  matter  with  your 
mother?” 

“No  discussion  is  necessary,  but  she  is  qdite 
aware  of  my  intention.  She  is  prepared  to  leave 
the  place  forever.” 

“But  the  income — ** 

44  Belongs  to  my  brother  Joseph.  Mr.  Furai- 
val,  I think  you  may  understand  that  the  mat- 
ter  is  one  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  I should 
act,  but  as  to  which  I trust  I may  not  have  to 
say  many  words.  If  you  can  not  arrange  this 
for  me,  I must  go  to  Mr.  Round.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Furnival  did  understand  it  all. 
His  client  had  been  acquitted,  and  he  had  tri- 
umphed; but  he  had  known  for  many  a long 
day  that  the  estate  did  belong  of  right  to  Mr. 
Mason  of  Groby ; and  though  he  had  not  sus- 
pected that  Lucius  would  have  been  so  told,  he 
could  not  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  such  tell- 
ing. It  was  clear  to  him  that  Lady  Mason  had 
confessed,  and  that  restitution  would  therefore 
be  made. 

44 1 will  do  your  bidding,”  said  he. 

“And,  Mr.  Furnival,  if  it  be  possible,  spare 
my  mother.”  Then  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
Mr.  Furnival,  returning  to  Ham  worth,  wrote  his 
note  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mason. 

Mr.  Dockwrath  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
messenger  in  the  middle  of  his  threat,  but  he 
caught  the  name  of  Furnival  as  the  note  was 
delivered.  Then  he  watched  Mr.  Mason  as  he 
read  it  and  read  it  again. 

44  If  you  please,  Sir,  I was  to  wait  for  an  an- 
swer,” said  the  girl. 

Mr.  Mason  did  not  know  what  answer  it 
would  behoove  him  to  give.  He  felt  that  he 
was  among  Philistines  while  dealing  with  all 
these  lawyers,  and  yet  he  was  at  a loss  in  what 
way  to  reply  to  one  without  leaning  upon  an- 
other. 44  Look  at  that,”  he  said,  sulkily  hand- 
ing the  note  to  Dockwrath. 

44  You  must  see  Mr.  Furnival,  by  all  means,” 
said  Dockwrath.  44  But — ” 

44  But  what  ?” 

44  In  your  place  I should  not  see  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Round,  unless  I was  attended 
by  an  adviser  on  whom  I could  rely.”  Mr. 
Mason,  having  given  a few  moments*  considera- 
tion to  the  matter,  sat  himself  down  and  wrote  a 
line  to  Mr.  Furnival,  saying  that  he  would  be 
in  Bedford  Row  at  the  appointed  time. 

44 1 think  you  are  quite  right,**  said  Dock- 
wrath. 

44  But  I shall  go  alone/*  said  Mr.  Mason. 

44  Oh,  very  well ; you  will  of  course  judge  for 
yourself.  I can  not  say  what  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  communication  to  be  made ; but  if  it 
be  any  thing  touching  the  property,  you  will  no 
doubt  jeopardize  your  own  interests  by  your  im- 
prudence.” 

44  Good-morning,  Mr.  Dockwrath,*’  said  Mr. 
Mason. 

“Oh,  very  well.  Good-morning,  Sir.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  very  shortly,  Mr.  Mason ; 


and  I must  say  that,  considering  every  thing,  I 
do  not  know  that  I ever  came  across  a gentle- 
man who  behaved  himself  worse  in  a peculiar 
position  than  you  have  done  in  yours.”  And  so 
they  parted. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the  following 
day  Mr.  Mason  was  in  Bedford  Row.  44  Mr. 
Furnival  is  with  Mr.  Round,”  said  the  clerk, 
“and  will  see  you  in  two  minutes.”  Then  he 
was  shown  into  the  dingy  office  waiting-room, 
where  he  sat  with  his  hat  in  his  band,  for  rather 
more  than  two  minutes. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Round  was  describing 
to  Mr.  Furnival  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  visited  some  weeks  since  by  Sir  Peregrine 
Orme.  44  Of  course,  Mr.  Furnival,  I knew  which 
way  the  wind  blew  when  I heard  that.” 

“She  must  have  told  him  every  thing.” 

44  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  At  any  rato  he  knew 
it  all.” 

44  And  what  did  you  say  to  him?'* 

“I  promised  to  hold  my  tongue  ; and  I kept 
my  promise.  Mat  knows  nothing  about  it  to 
this  day.” 

The  whole  history  thus  became  gradually  clear 
to  Mr.  Fumival’s  mind,  and  he  could  understand 
in  what  manner  that  marriage  had  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Round  also  understood  it,  and  the  two  law- 
yers confessed  together,  that  though  the  woman 
had  deserved  the  punishment  which  had  come 
upon  her,  her  character  was  one  which  might 
have  graced  a better  destiny.  44  And  now,  I 
suppose,  my  fortunate  client  may  come  in,”  said 
MV.  Round.  Whereupon  the  fortunate  client 
was  released  from  his  captivity,  and  brought 
into  the  sitting-room  of  the  senior  partner. 

44  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Furnival,”  said  the  attorn- 
ey, as  soon  as  he  had  shaken  hands  with  his 
client.  44  You  know  each  other  very  well  by 
name,  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  Mason  was  very  stiff  in  his  bearing  and 
demeanor,  but  remarked  that  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Furnival  before. 

44  All  the  world  has  heard  of  him,”  said  Mr. 
Round.  44  He  hasn’t  hid  his  light  under  a bush- 
el.” Whereupon  Mr.  Mason  bowed,  not  quite 
understanding  what  was  said  to  him. 

44  Mr.  Mason,”  began  the  barrister,  44 1 have 
a communication  to  make  to  you,  very  singular 
in  its  nature,  and  of  great  importance.  It  is 
one  which  I believe  you  will  regard  as  being  of 
considerable  importance  to  yourself,  and  which 
is  of  still  higher  moment  to  my— my  friend,  Lady 
Mason.” 

4 4 Lady  Mason,  Sir — **  began  the  other;  but 
Mr.  Furnival  stopped  him. 

“Allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Mason.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  that  you  should  hear  me 
before  you  commit  yourself  to  any  expression  as 
to  your  relative.” 

44  She  is  no  relative  of  mine.” 

44  But  her  son  is.  However,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I will  go  on.  Having  this  communication 
to  make,  I thought  it  expedient  for  your  own 
sake  that  it  should  be  done  in  tho  presence  of 
your  own  legal  adviser  and  friend.” 
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“Umph!”  grunted  the  disappointed  liti- 
gant. 

“ I have  already  explained  to  Mr.  Round  that 
which  I am  about  to  explain  to  you,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  express  himself  as  satisfied  with 
the  step  which  I am  taking.  ” 

“Quite  so,  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Fumival  is  be- 
having, and  I believe  has  behaved  throughout, 
in  a manner  becoming  the  very  high  position 
which  he  holds  in  his  profession.” 

“ I suppose  he  has  done  his  best  on  his  side,  ” 
said  Mason. 

“ Undoubtedly  I have — as  I should  have  done 
on  yours,  had  it  so  chanced  that  I had  been  hon- 
ored by  holding  a brief  from  your  attorneys.  * But 
the  communication  which  I am  going  to  make 
now  I make  not  as  a lawyer  but  as  a friend.  Mr. 
Mason,  my  client  Lady  Mason,  and  her  son  Lu- 
cius Mason,  are  prepared  to  make  over  to  you 
the  full  possession  of  the  estate  which  they  have 
held  under  the  name  of  Orley  Farm.” 

The  tidings,  as  so  given,  were  far  from  con- 
veying to  the  sense  of  the  hearer  the  full  inform- 
ation which  they  bore.  He  heard  the  words, 
and  at  the  moment  conceived  that  Orley  Farm 
was  intended  to  come  into  his  hands  by  some 
process  to  which  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  agree.  He  was  to  be 
induced  to  buy  it,  or  to  be  bought  over  from  fur- 
ther opposition  by  some  concession  of  an  indefin- 
itely future  title.  But  that  the  estate  was  to 
become  his  at  once,  without  purchase,  and  by 
the  mere  free-will  of  his  hated  relatives,  was  an 
idea  that  he  did  not  realize. 

“Mr.  Fumival, ” he  said,  “what  future  steps 
I shall  take  I do  not  yet  know.  That  I have 
been  robbed  of  my  property  I am  as  firmly  con- 
vinced now  as  ever.  But  I tell  you  fairly,  and 
1 tell  Mr.  Round  so  too,  that  I will  have  no 
dealings  with  that  woman.” 

“Your  father’s  widow,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Fur- 
nival,  “is  an  unhappy  lady,  who  is  now  doing 
her  best  to  atone  for  the  only  fault  of  which  I 
believe  her  to  have  been  guilty.  If  you  were 
not  unreasonable  as  well  as  angry,  you  would 
understand  that  the  proposition  which  I am  now 
making  to  you  is  one  which  should  force  you  to 
forgive  any  injury  which  she  may  hitherto  have 
done  to  you.  Your  half-brother  Lucius  Mason 
has  instructed  me  to  make  over  to  you  the  pos- 
session of  Orley  Farm.”  These  last  words  Mr. 
Fumival  uttered  very  slowly,  fixing  his  keen 
gray  eyes  full  upon  the  face  of  Joseph  Mason  as 
lie  did  so,  and  then  turning  round  to  the  attorn- 
ey he  said,  “I  presume  your  client  will  under- 
stand me  now.” 

“The  estate  is  yours,  Mr.  Mason,”  said 
Round.  “You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
possession  of  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Mason,  turning 
round  upon  Fumival. 

“Exactly  what  I say.  Your  half-brother 
Lucias  surrenders  to  you  the  estate.” 

“Without  payment?” 

“Yes;  without  payment.  On  his  doing  so 
you  will  of  course  absolve  him  from  all  liability 


on  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  while 
in  his  hands.” 

“ That  will  be  a matter  of  course,”  said  Mr. 
Round. 

“Then  she  has  robbed  me,”  said  Mason, 

jumping  up  to  his  feet.  “By , the  will 

was  forged  after  all!” 

“ Mr.  Mason,”  said  Mr.  Round,  “ if  you  have 
a spark  of  generosity  in  you,  you  will  accept  the 
offer  made  to  you  without  asking  any  question. 
By  no  such  questioning  can  you  do  yourself  any 
good — nor  can  you  do  that  poor  lady  any  harm.” 

“I  knew  it  was  so,”  he  said  loudly,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  twice  walked  the  length  of  the  room. 
“ I knew  it  was  so ; twenty  years  ago  I said  the 
same.  She  forged  the  will.  I ask  you,  as  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Round-— did  she  not  forge  the  will 
herself?” 

“ I shall  answer  no  such  question,  Mr.  Mason.” 

* * Then  by  Heavens  I’ll  expose  you.  If  I spend 
the  whole  value  of  the  estate  in  doing  it  I'll  ex- 
pose you,  and  have  her  punished  yet.  The  slip- 
pery villain!  For  twenty  years  she  has  robbed 
me.” 

“Mr.  Mason,  you  are  forgetting  yourself  in 
your  passion,”  said  Mr.  Fumival.  “What  you 
have  to  look  for  now  is  the  recovery  of  the  prop- 
erty.” But  here  Mr.  Fumival  showed  that  he 
j had  not  made  himself  master  of  Joseph  Mason’s 
character. 

“No,”  shouted  the  angry  man;  “no,  by 
Heaven ! What  I have  first  to  look  to  is  her 
punishment,  and  that  of  those  who  have  assisted 
her.  I knew  she  had  done  it — and  Dockwratb 
knew  it.  Had  I trusted  him,  she  would  now 
have  been  in  jail.” 

Mr.  Fumival  and  Mr.  Round  were  both  de- 
sirous of  having  the  matter  quietly  arranged,  and 
with  this  view  were  willing  to  put  up  with  much. 
The  man  had  been  ill  used.  When  he  declared 
for  the  fortieth  time  that  he  had  been  robbed  for 
twenty  years,  they  cOuld  not  deny  it.  When 
with  horrid  oaths  he  swore  that  that  will  had 
been  a forgery,  they  could  not  contradict  him. 
When  he  reviled  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
had  done  so  much  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  a 
criminal,  they  had  no  arguments  to  prove  that 
he  was  wrong.  They  bore  with  him  in  his 
rage,  hoping  that  a sense  of  his  own  self-interest 
might  induce  him  to  listen  to  reason.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  property  was  sweet,  but 
that  sweetness  was  tasteless  when  compared  to 
the  sweetness  of  revenge. 

“ Nothing  shall  make  me  tamper  with  justice ; 
nothing,”  said  he. 

“But  even  if  it  were  as  you  say,  you  can  not 
do  any  thing  to  her,”  said  Round. 

‘ * I’ll  try,  ” said  Mfason.  “You  have  been  my 
attorney,  and  what  you  know  in  the  matter  you 
are  bound  to  tell.  And  I’ll  make  you  tell,  Sir.” 
j “Upon  my  word,”  said  Round,  “this  is  be- 
yond bearing.  Mr.  Mason,  I must  trouble  you 
to  walk  out  of  my  office.”  And  then  he  rang 
the  bell.  “Tell  Mr.  Mat  I want  to  see  him.” 
But  before  that  younger  partner  had  joined  his 
father  Joseph  Mason  had  gone.  “Mat,”  said 
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the  old  man,  “ I don't  interfere  with  you  in 
many  things,  but  on  this  I must  insist.  As 
long  as  my  name  is  in  the  firm  Mr.  Joseph  Ma- 
son of  Groby  shall  not  be  among  our  customers.” 

“The  man’s  a fool/’  said  Mr.  Furnival. 
“The  end  of  all  that  will  be  that  two  years  will 
go  by  before  he  gets  his  property ; and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  house  and  all  about  it  will  go  to 
ruin.” 

In  these  days  there  was  a delightful  family 
concord  between  Mr.  Furnival  and  his  wife, 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
the  peace  was  permanent.  Martha  Biggs  had 
not  been  in  Harley  Street  since  we  last  saw  her 
there,  and  was  now  walking  round  Red  Lion 
Square  by  the  hour  with  some  kindred  spirit, 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  return  which  had 
been  made  for  her  friendship.  “What  I en- 
dured, and  what  I was  prepared  to  endure  for 
that  woman,  no  breathing  creature  can  ever 
know,”  said  Martha  Biggs,  to  that  other  Mar- 
tha ; 4 4 and  now — ” 

“ I suppose  the  fact  is  he  don’t  like  to  see 
yon  there,”  said  the  other. 

“And  is  that  a reason?”  said  our  Martha. 

4 4 Had  I been  in  her  place  I would  not  have  put 
my  foot  in  his  house  again  till  I was  assured  that 
my  friend  should  be  as  welcome  there  as  myself. 
But  then,  perhaps,  my  ideas  of  friendship  may 
be  called  romantic.” 

But  though  there  were  heart-burnings  and  war 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  there  was  sweet  peace  in 
Harley  Street.  Mrs.  Furnival  had  learned  that 
beyond  all  doubt  Lady  Mason  was  an  unfortu- 
nate woman  on  whose  behalf  her  husband  was 
nsing  his  best  energies  as  a lawyer ; and  though 
rumors  had  begun  to  reach  her  that  were  very 
injurious  to  the  lady’s  character,  Bhe  did  not  on 
that  account  feel  animosity  against  her.  Had 
Lady  Mason  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  in  the 
calendar  except  one,  Mrs.  Furnival  could  find 
it  within  her  heart  to  forgive  her.  | 

But  Sophia  was  now  more  interested  about 
Lady  Mason  than  was  her  mother,  and  during 
those  days  of  the  trial  was  much  more  eager  to 
learn  the  news  as  it  became  known.  She  had 
said  nothing  to  her  mother  about  Lucius,  nor 
had  she  said  any  thing  as  to  Augustus  Staveley. 
Miss  Farnival  was  a lady  who  on  such  subjects 
did  not  want  the  assistance  of  a mother’s  coun- 
sel. Then,  early  on  the  morning  that  followed 
the  trial,  they  heard  the  verdict  and  knew  that 
Lady  Mason  was  free. 

44 1 am  so  glad!”  said  Mrs.  Furnival;  44 and 
I am  sure  it  was  your  papa’s  doing.” 

44  But  we  will  hope  that  she  was  really  inno- 
cent, ” said  Sophia. 

“Oh  yes,  of  course;  and  so  I suppose  she  j 
ups.  I am  sure  I hope  so.  But,  nevertheless,  we  j 
all  know  that  it  was  going  very  much  against  her.  ” | 

“ I believe  papa  never  thought  she  was  guilty 
for  a moment.” 

44 1 don’t  know,  my  dear;  your  papa  never 
talks  of  the  clients  for  whom  he  is  engaged. 
But  what  a thing  it  is  for  Lucius ! He  would 
have  lost  every  aero  of  the  property.” 


I “Yes;  it’s  a great  thing  for  him,  certainly.” 
I And  then  she  began  to  consider  whether  the 
] standing  held  by  Lucias  Mason  in  the  world 
was  not  even  yet  somewhat  precarious. 

It  was  on  the  same  day — in  the  evening — 
that  she  received  her  lover’s  letter.  She  was 
alone  when  she  read  it,  and  she  made  herself 
quite  master  of  its  contents  before  she  sat  her- 
self to  think  in  what  way  it  would  be  expedient 
that  she  should  act.  44 1 am  bound  to  relin- 
quish to  my  brother-in-law  my  title  to  Orley 
Farm.”  Why  should  he  be  so  bound,  unless — ? 
And  then  she  also  came  to  that  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Round  had  reached,  and  which  Joseph  Ma- 
son had  reached,  when  they  heard  that  the  prop- 
erty was  to  be  given  np.  “Yes,  Sophia,  I am 
a beggar,”  the  letter  went  on  to  say.  She  was 
very  sorry,  deeply  sorry ; so,  at  least,  she  said 
to  herself.  As  she  sat  there  alone,  she  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  pressed  it  to  her  eyes. 
Then,  having  restored  it  to  her  pocket,  after 
moderate  use,  she  refolded  her  letter,  and  put 
that  into  the  6ame  receptacle. 

“Papa,”  said  she,  that  evening,  “what  will 
Mr.  Lucins  Mason  do  now  ? will  he  remain  at 
Orley  Farm  ?” 

“No,  my  dear.  He  will  leave  Orley  Farm, 
and,  I think,  will  go  abroad  with  his  mother.” 

“And  who  will  have  Orley  Farm  ?” 

“His  brother  Joseph,  I believe.” 

“ And  what  will  Lucius  have  ?” 

44 1 can  not  say.  I do  not  know  that  he  will 
have  any  thing.  His  mother  has  an  income  of 
her  own,  and  he,  I suppose,  will  go  into  some 
profession.” 

“Oh,  indeed.  Is  not  that  very  sad  for  him, 
poor  fellow  ?”  In  answer  to  which  her  father 
made  no  remark. 

That  night,  in  her  own  room,  she  answered 
her  lover’s  letter,  and  her  answer  was  as  follows: 

41  Haklit  Street,  MareJk,  18—. 

“Mr  dear  Mb.  Mason,— -I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
was  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  tidings  conveyed  in  your 
letter.  I will  not  ask  you  fpr  that  secret  which  you  with- 
hold from  mo,  feeling  that  I have  no  title  to  inquire  into 
it ; nor  will  I attempt  to  guess  at  the  cause  which  induces 
you  to  give  up  to  your  brother  the  property  which  you 
were  always  taught  to  regard  as  your  own.  That  you  ye 
actuated  by  noble  motives  I am  sure ; and  you  may  be 
sure  of  this,  that  I shall  respect  you  quite  as  highly  In 
your  adversity  as  I have  ever  done  in  your  prosperity. 
That  you  will  make  your  way  in  the  world  I shall  never 
doubt;  and  it  may  be  that  the  labor  which  you  will  now 
encounter  will  raise  you  to  higher  standing  than  any  you 
could  have  achieved  had  the  property  remained  in  your 
possession.  \ 

. “I  think  yon  are  right  in  saying,  with  reference  to  oar 
mutual  regard  for  each  other,  that  neither  should  be  held 
as  having  any  claim  upon  the  other.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances any  such  claim  would  be  very  silly.  Nothing 
would  hamper  you  in  your  future  career  so  much  as  a 
long  marriage  engagement;  and  for  myself,  I am  aware 
that  the  sorrow  and  solicitude  thence  arising  would  be 
more  than  I could  support.  Apart  from  this,  also,  I feel 
certain  that  I should  never  obtain  my  father's  sanction  for 
such  an  engagement,  nor  could  I make  it  unless  he  sanc- 
tioned it  I feel  so  satisfied  that  you  will  see  the  truth  of 
this  that  I need  not  trouble  you  and  harass  my  own  heart 
by  pursuing  the  subject  any  further. 

“My  feelings  of  friendship  for  you — of  aifeetkmate 
friendship— will  be  as  true  as  ever.  I shall  look  to  your 
future  career  with  great  hope,  and  shall  hear  of  your  sue- 
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ceu  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  And  I trust  that  the 
tlmo  may  come,  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  we  may  all 
welcome  your  return  to  London,  and  show  you  that  our 
regard  for  you  has  never  been  diminished. 

11  May  God  bless  and  preserve  yon  in  the  trials  which 
are  before  yon,  and  carry  you  through  them  with  honor 
and  safety!  Wherever  you  may  be  I shall  watch  for  ti- 
dings of  you  with  anxiety,  and  always  hear  them  with 
gratification.  I need  hardly  bid  you  remember  that  you 
have  no  more  affectionate  friend 

u Than  yours  always  most  sincerely, 

u Sophia  Fukntvau 

“P.S, — T believe  that  a meeting  between  ns  at  the 
present  moment  would  only  cause  pain  to  both  of  ns.  It 
might  drive  you  to  speak  of  things  which  should  be  wrapped 
in  silence.  At  any  rate,  I am  sure  that  you  will  not  press 
it  on  me.” 

Lucius,  when  he  received  this  letter,  was  liv- 
ing with  his  mother  in  lodgings  near  Finsbury 
Circus,  and  the  letter  had  been  redirected  from 
Ham  worth  to  a post-office  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  was  his  intention  to  take  his  mother  with  him 
to  a small  town  on  one  of  the  rivers  that  feed 
the  Rhine,  and  there  remain  hidden  till  he  could 
find  some  means  by  which  he  might  earn  his 
bread.  He  was  sitting  with  her  in  the  evening, 
with  two  dull  tallow-candles  on  the  table  between 
them,  when  his  messenger  brought  the  letter  to 
him.  He  read  it  in  silence  very  deliberately, 
then  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  from 
him  with  violence  into  the  fire. 

“I  hope  there  is  nothing  further  to  distress  you, 
Lucius,”  said  his  mother,  looking  up  into  his  face 
as  thpugh  she  were  imploring  his  confidence. 

“No,  nothing;  nothing  that  matters.  It  is 
an  affair  quite  private  to  myself.” 

Sir  Peregrine  had  spoken  with  great  truth 
when  he  declared  that  Lucius  Mason  was  able 
to  bear  adversity.  This  last  blow  hod  now  come 
upon  him,  but  he  made  no  wailings  as  to  his 
misery,  nor  did  he  say  a word  further  on  the 
subject.  His  mother  watched  the  paper  as  the 
flame  caught  it  and  reduced  it  to  an  ash ; but 
she  asked  no  further  question.  She  knew  that 
her  position  with  him  did  not  permit  of  her  ask- 
ing or  even  hoping  for  his  confidence. 

“I  had  no  right  to  expect  it  would  be  other- 
wise,” he  said  to  himself.  But  even  to  himself 
he  spoke  no  word  of  reproach  against  Miss  Fur- 
nival.  He  had  realized  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  bear  their  result. 

As  for  Miss  Fumival,  we  may  as  well  declare 
here  that  she  did  not  become  Mrs.  Staveley. 
Our  old  friend  Augustus  conceived  that  he  had 
received  a sufficient  answer  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Harley  Street,  and  did  not  repeat 
it  immediately.  Such  little  scenes  as  that  which 
took  place  there  had  not  been  uncommon  in  his 
life ; and  when  in  after  mouths  he  looked  back 
npon  the  affair,  he  counted  it  up  as  one  of  those 
miraculous  escapes  which  had  marked  his  career. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FAREWELL. 

“That  letter  you  got  this  morning,  my  dear, 
was  it  not  from  Lady  Mason  ?” 


“ It  was  from  Lady  Mason,  father ; they  go 
on  Thursday.” 

“On  Thursday!  so  soon  as  that?”  And  then 
Sir  Peregrine,  who  had  asked  the  question,  re- 
mained silent  for  a while.  The  letter,  accord- 
ing to  the  family  custom,  had  been  handed  to 
Mrs.  Orme  over  the  breakfast  table ; but  he  had 
made  no  remark  respecting  it  till  they  were  alone 
together  and  free  from  the  servants.  It  had 
been  a farewell  letter,  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  full  also  of  repentance.  Lady  Mason  had 
now  been  for  three  weeks  in  London,  and  once 
during  that  time  Mrs.  Orme  had  gone  up  to  visit 
her.  She  had  then  remained  with  her  friend 
for  hours,  greatly  to  Lady  Mason’s  comfort, 
and  now  this  letter  had  come,  bringing  a last 
adieu. 

“ You  may  read  it,  Sir,  if  you  like,”  said  Mrs. 
Orme,  handing  him  the  letter.  It  was  evident 
by  his  face  that  he  was  gratified  by  the  privilege ; 
and  he  read  it,  not  once  only,  but  over  and  over 
again.  As  he  did  so  he  placed  himself  in  the 
shade,  and  sat  with  his  back  to  Mrs.  Orme ; but 
nevertheless  she  could  see  that  from  time  to  time 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  gradually  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

“Thank  you,  dearest,”  ho  said,  as  he  gavo 
the  letter  back  to  her. 

“I  think  that  we  may  forgive  her  now  even 
all  that  she  has  done,”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 

“Yes — yes — yes,”  he  answered.  “For  my- 
self, I forgave  her  from  the  first.” 

“ I know  you  did.  But  as  regards  the  prop- 
erty, it  has  been  given  up  now.”  And  then 
again  they  were  silent. 

“ Edith,”  he  said,  after  a while,  “I  have  for- 
given her  altogether.  To  me  she  is  the  same  as 
though  she  had  never  done  that  deed.  Are  wc 
not  all  sinners  ?” 

“Surely,  father.” 

“ And  can  I say  because  she  did  one  startling 
thing  that  the  total  of  her  sin  is  greater  than 
mine?  Was  I ever  tempted  as  she  was  tempt- 
ed? Was  my  youth  made  dangerous  for  me  as 
was  hers  ? And  then  she  did  nothing  for  her- 
self ; she  did  it  all  for  another.  We  may  think 
of  that  now.” 

“ I have  thought  of  it  always.” 

“ It  did  not  make  the  sin  the  less ; but  among 
her  fellow-mortals — ” And  then  he  stopped 
himself,  wanting  words  to  express  his  meaning. 
The  sin,  till  it  was  repented,  was  damning ; but 
now  that  it  was  repented,  he  could  almost  love 
the  sinner  for  the  sin. 

“Edith,”  he  said  again.  And  ho  looked  at 
her  60  wishfully ! She  knew  well  what  was  the 
working  of  his  heart,  and  she  knew  also  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  encourage  him. 

“I  trust,”  said  Mrs.  Orme,  “that  she  wjjl 
bear  her  present  lot  for  a few  years ; and  then, 
perhaps — ” 

“ Ah ! then  I shall  be  in  my  grave.  A few 
months  will  do  that.” 

“Oh,  Sir!” 

“ Why  should  I not  save  her  from  such  a life 
as  that  ?” 
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“From  that  which  she  had  most  to  fear  she  [ ed.  But  he  also  knew  that  that  pretense  at  corn- 
lias  been  saved.”  fort  was  false  and  hollow. 

“Had  she  not  so  chosen  it  herself  she  conld  “And  she  starts  on  Thursday,”  he  6aid;  “on 
now  have  demanded  from  me  a home.  Why  next  Thursday.” 

should  I not  give  it  to  her  now  ?”  44  Yes,  on  Thursday.  It  will  be  much  bet- 

“ A home  here.  Sir?”  ter  for  her  to  be  away  from  London.  While 

“Yes;  why  not?  But  I know  what  you  she  is  there  she  never  ventures  even  into  the 
would  say.  It  would  be  wrong  to  you  and  street.” 

Perry.”  “ Edith,  I shall  see  her  before  she  goes.” 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  yourself,  Sir.  Think  “ Will  that  be  wise,  Sir?” 

of  it,  father.  It  is  the  fact  that  she  did  that  “Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  foolish — veryfooi- 

thing.  We  may  forgive  her,  but  others  will  ish ; but  still  I shall  see  her.  I think  you  for- 
not  do  so  on  that  account.  It  would  not  be ’ get,  Edith,  that  I have  never  yet  bidden  her 
right  that  you  should  bring  her  here.”  farewell.  I have  not  spoken  to  her  since  that 

Sir  Peregrine  knew  that  it  would  not  be  right,  day  when  she  behaved  so  generously.” 

Though  he  was  old,  and  weak  in  body,  and  in-  “I  do  not  think  that  she  expects  it,  father.” 

firm  in  purpose,  his  judgment  had  not  altogeth-  “No;  she  expects  nothing  for  herself.  Had 

er  left  him.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  would  it  been  in  her  nature  to  expect  such  a visit,  I 
offend  all  social  laws  if  he  were  to  do  that  which  should  not  have  been  anxious  to  make  it.  I will 
he  contemplated,  and  ask  the  world  around  him  go  to-morrow.  She  is  always  at  home,  you 
to  respect  as  Lady  Orme — as  his  wife — the  wo-  say?” 

man  who  had  so  deeply  disgraced  herself.  But  yet  “ Yes,  she  is  always  at  home.” 

he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  confess  that  it  “And,  Lucius — ” 

was  impossible.  He  was  as  a child  who  knows  “You  will  not  find  him  there  in  the  daytime.” 

that  a coveted  treasure  is  beyond  his  reach,  but  “ I shall  go  to-morrow,  dear.  You  need  not 

still  covets  it,  still  longs  for  it,  hoping  against  tell  Peregrine.” 

hope  that  it  may  yet  be  his  own.  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Orme  still  thought  that  he  was  wrong, 
him  that  he  might  yet  regain  his  old  vitality  if  but  she  had  nothing  further  to  say.  She  could 
lie  could  wind  his  arm  once  more  about  her  not  hinder  his  going,  and  therefore,  with  his 
waist,  and  press  her  to  his  side,  and  call  her  his  permission,  she  wrote  a line  to  Lady  Mason, 
own.  It  would  be  so  sweet  to  forgive  her;  to  telling  her  of  his  purpose.  And  then,  with  all 
make  her  sure  that  she  was  absolutely  forgiven;  the  care  in  her  power,  and  with  infinite  softness 
to  teach  her  that  there  was  one  at  least  who  of  manner,  she  warned  him  against  the  danger 
would  not  bring  up  against  her  her  past  sin,  even  which  she  so  much  feared.  What  might  be  the 
in  his  memory.  As  for  his  grandson,  the  prop-  result,  if,  overcome  by  tenderness,  he  should 
erty  should  be  abandoned  to  him  altogether,  again  ask  Lady  Mason  to  become  his  wife? 
Twas  thus  he  argued  with  himself ; but  yet,  as  Mrs.  Orme  firmly  believed  that  Lady  Mason 
he  argued,  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  so.  would  again  refuse ; but,  nevertheless,  there 
“I  was  harsh  to  her  when  she  told  me,”  he  would  be  danger, 
said,  after  another  pause — “cruelly  harsh.”  “ No,”  said  he,  “ I will  not  do  that.  When 

“ She  does  not  think  so.”  I have  said  so  you  may  accept  my  word.”  Then 

“No.  If  I had  spurned  her  from  me  with  she  hastened  to  apologize  to  him,. but  he  assured 
my  foot  she  would  not  have  thought  so.  She  her  with  a kiss  that  he  was  in  nowise  angry  with 


had  condemned  herself,  and  therefore  I should 
have  spared  her.” 

“ But  you  did  spare  her.  I am  sure  she  feels 
that  from  the  first  to  the  last  your  conduct  to  her 
has  been  more  than  kind.” 

“And  I owed  her  more  than  kindness,  for  I 
loved  her;  yes,  I loved  her,  and  I do  love  her. 
Though  I am  a feeble  old  man,  tottering  to  my 
grave,  yet  I love  her — love  her  as  that  boy  loves 
the  fair  girl  for  whom  he  longs.  He  will  over- 
come it,  and  forget  it,  and  some  other  one  as 
fair  will  take  her  place.  But  for  me  it  is  all 
over.” 

> What  could  she  say  to  him  ? In  truth  it  was 
all  over — such  love  at  least  as  that  of  which  his 
old  heart  was  dreaming  in  its  dotage.  There  is 
no  Medea’s  caldron  from  which  our  limbs  can 
come  out  young  and  fresh;  and  it  were  well 
that  the  heart  should  grow  old  as  does  the  body. 

“It  is  not  all  over  while  we  are  with  you,” 
she  said,  caressing  him.  But  she  knew  that 
what  she  said  was  a subterfuge. 


u 
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her. 

He  held  by  his  purpose,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  went  up  to  London.  There  was  nothing 
said  on  the  matter  at  breakfast,  nor  did  she 
make  any  further  endeavor  to  dissuade  him. 

He  was  infirm,  but  still  she  knew  that  the  act- 
ual fatigue  would  not  be  of  a nature  to  injure 
him.  Indeed  her  fear  respecting  him  was  rath- 
er in  regard  to  his  staying  at  home  than  to  his 
going*abroad.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him 
could  he  have  been  induced  to  think  himself  fit 
for  more  active  movement. 

Lady  Mason  was  alone  when  he  reached  the 
dingy  little  room  near  Finsbury  Circus,  and  re- 
ceived him  standing.  She  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  this  she  did  before  she  had  even  touched  his 
hand.  She  stood  to  meet  him,  with  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  ground,  and  her  hands  tightly 
folded  together  before  her.  “ Sir  Peregrine,” 
she  said,  “I  did  not  expect  from  you  this  mark 
of  your — kindness.” 

“Of  my  esteem  and  affection,  Lady  Mason,” 
he  said.  44  We  have  known  each  other  too  well 
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his,  but  now  she  withdrew  it,  and  asked  him  to 
sit  down.  “Lucius  is  not  here,”  she  said. 
“He  never  remains  at  home  after  breakfast. 
He  has  much  to  settle  as  to  our  journey ; and 
then  he  has  lawyers  to  see.” 

Sir  Peregrine  had  not  at  all  wished  to  see 
Lucius  Mason,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  “You 
will  give  him  my  regards,”  he  said,  “and  tell 
him  that  I trust  that  he  may  prosper.” 

“ Thank  you.  I will  do  so.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  him.” 

“ I have  always  thought  highly  of  him  as  an 
excellent  young  man.” 

“And  he  is  excellent.  Where  is  there  apy 
one  who  could  suffer  without  a worcfcas  he  suf- 
fers ? No  complaint  ever  comes  from  him ; and 
yet — I have  ruined  him.” 

“No,  no.  He  has  his  youth,  his  intellect, 
and  his  education.  If  such  a one  as  he  can 
not  earn  his  bread  in  the  world — ay,  and  more 
than  his  bread — who  can  do  so  ? Nothing  mins 
a young  man  but  ignorance,  idleness,  and  de- 
pravity.” 

“Nothing;  unless  those  of  whom  he  should 
be  proud  disgrace  him  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Sir  Peregrine,  I sometimes  wonder  at 
my  own  calmness.  I wonder  that  I can  live. 
But,  believe  me,  that  never  for  a moment  do  I 
forget  what  I have  done.  I would  have  poured 
out  for  him  my  blood  like  water,  if  it  would 
have  served  him;  but  instead  of  that  I have 
given  him  cause  to  curse  me  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Though  I still  live,  and  eat,  and  sleep, 
I think  of  that  always.  The  remembrance  is 
never  away  from  me.  They  bid  those  who  re- 
pent put  on  sackcloth,  and  cover  themselves 
with  ashes.  That  is  my  sackcloth,  and  it  is 
very  sore.  Those  thoughts  are  ashes  to  me,  and 
they  are  very  bitter  between  my  teeth.” 

He  did  not  know  with  what  words  to  comfort 
her.  It  all  was  as  she  said,  and  he  could  not  bid 
her  even  try  to  free  herself  from  that  sackcloth 
and  from  those  ashes.  It  must  be  so.  Were  it 
not  so  with  her,  she  would  not  have  been  in  any 
degree  worthy  of  that  love  which  he  felt  for  her. 
“God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,”  she.  said,  “for  the  shorn  lamb—” 
And  then  she  was  silent  again.  But  could  that 
bitter,  biting  wind  be  tempered  for  the  she-wolf  * 
who,  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  broken  into  the 
fold,  and  with  prowling  steps  and  cunning  clutch 
had  stolen  the  fodder  from  the  sheep?  That 
was  the  question  as  it  presented  itself  to  her; 
but  she  sat  silent,  and  refrained  from  putting  it 
into  words.  She  sat  silent,  but  he  read  her 
heart  “ For  the  shorn  lamb — ” she  had  said, 
and  he  had  known  her  thoughts,  as  they  fol- 
lowed, quick,  one  upon  another,  through  her 
mind.  “Mary,”  he  said,  seating  himself  now 
close  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  “ if  his  heart  be  as 
true  to  you  as  mine,  he  will  never  remember 
these  things  against  you.” 

“It  is  my  memory,  not  his,  that  is  my  pun- 
ishment,” she  said. 

Why  could  he  not  take  her  home  with  him, 


and  comfort  her,  and  heal  that  festering  wound, 
and  stop  that  ever  running  gush  of  her  heart's 
blood?  But  he  could  not.  He  had  pledged 
his  word  and  pawned  his  honor.  All  the  com- 
fort that  could  be  his  to  bestow  must  be  given  in 
those  few  minutes  that  remained  to  him  in  that 
room.  And  it  must  be  given,  too,  without 
falsehood.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell 
her  that  the  sackcloth  need  not  be  sore  to  her 
poor  lacerated  body,  nor  the  ashes  bitter  between 
her  teeth.  He  could  not  tell  her  that  the  cup 
of  which  it  was  hers  to  drink  might  yet  be  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  and  cool  to  the  lips  I What 
could  he  tell  her?  Of  the  only  source  of  true 
comfort  others,  he  knew,  had  spoken  — others 
who  had  not  spoken  in  vain.  He  could  not 
now  take  up  that  matter,  and  press  it  on  her 
with  available  strength.  For  him  there  was 
bnt  one  thing  to  say.  He  had  forgiven  her ; he 
still  loved  her ; he  would  have  cherished  her  in 
his  bosom  had  it  been  possible.  He  was  a weak, 
old,  foolish  man ; and  there  was  nothing  of  which 
he  could  speak  but  of  his  own  heart. 

“Mftry,”  he  said,  again  taking  her  hand,  UI 
wish — I wish  that  I could  comfort  you.” 

“And  yet  on  you  also  have  I brought  trouble, 
and  misery — and — all  but  disgrace.” 

“No,  my  love,  no;  neither  misery  nor  dis- 
grace, except  this  misery,  that  I shall  be  no 
longer  near  to  you.  Yes,  I will  tell  you  all  now. 
Were  I alone  in  the  world,  I would  stfll  beg 
you  to  go  back  with  me,” 

“ It  pan  not  be : it  coula  not  possibly  be  so.” 

“No;  for  I am  not  alone.  She  who  loves 
you  so  well  has  told  me  so.  It  must  not  be. 
But  that  is  the  source  of  my  misery.  I have 
learned  to  love  you  too  well,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  part  with  you.  If  this  had  not  been  so 
I would  have  done  all  that  an  old  man  might  to 
comfort  you.” 

“But  it  has  been  so,”  she  said.  “ I can  not 
wash  out  the  past.  Knowing  what  I did  of  my- 
self, Sir  Peregrine,  I should  never  have  put  my 
foot  over  your  threshold.” 

“I  wish  I might  hear  its  step  again  upon  my 
floors.  I wish  I might  hear  that  light  step  once 
again.” 

“ Never,  Sir  Peregrine.  No  one  again  ever 
shall  rejoice  to  hear  either  my  step  or  my  voice, 
or  to  see  my  form,  or  to  grasp  roy  hand.  The 
world  is  over  for  me,  and  may  God  soon  grant 
me  relief  from  my  sorrow ! But  to  you — in  re- 
turn for  your  goodness — ” 

“For  my  love.” 

“In  return  for  your  love  what  am  I to  say? 
I could  have  loved  you  with  all  my  heart  had 
it  been  so  permitted.  Nay,  I did  do  so.  Had 
that  dream  been  carried  out,  I should  not  have 
sworn  falsely  when  I gave  you  my  hand.  I 
bade  her  tell  you  so,  from  me,  when  I parted 
with  her.” 

“She  did  tell  me.” 

“I  have  known  but  little  love.  He — Sir 
Joseph — was  my  master  rather  than  my  hus- 
band. He  was  a good  master,  and  I served  him 
truly — except  in  that  one  thing.  But  I never 
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loved  him.  But  T am  wrotfp  to  talk  of  ting,  and 
I will  not  talk  of  it  longer.  Mar  God  bless  yon, 
Sir  Peregrine ! It  will  be  well  for  both  of  us 
mow  that  you  should  leave  me.” 

u May  God  bless  you.  Mary,  and  preserve 
you,  and  give  back  to  you  the  comforts  of  a 


quiet  spirit,  nnd  a heart  at  rest ! Till  you  hear 
that  I am  under  tho  gronnd,  you  will  know  tjmt 
there  is  one  living  who  loves  you  well.”  Then 
he  took  her  In  his  arms,  twice  kissed  heron  the 
forehead,  and  left  the  room  without  further 
speech  on  either  side. 
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Lady  Mason,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  sat 
herself  down,  and  her  thoughts  ran  back  orer 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  Early  in  her  days, 
when  the  world  was  yet  beginning  to  her,  she 
had  done  one  evil  deed,  and  from  that  time  up 
to  those  days  of  her  trial  she  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  one  incessant  struggle  to  appear  before 
the  world  as  though  that  deed  had  not  been  done 
— to  appear  innocent  of  it  before  the  world,  but, 
beyond  all  things,  innocent  of  it  before  her  son. 
For  twenty  years  she  had  striven  with  a labor 
that  had  been  all  but  unendurable;  and  now 
she  had  failed,  and  every  one  knew  her  for  what 
she  was.  Such  had  been  her  life ; and  then  she 
thought  of  the  life  which  might  have  been  hers. 
In  her  earlier  days  she  had  known  what  it  was 
to  be  poor,  and  had  seen  and  heard  those  battles 
after  money  which  harden  our  hearts,  and  quench 
the  poetry  of  our  natures.  But  it  had  not  been 
altogether  so  with  her.  Bad  things  gone  differ- 
ently with  her  it  might  afterward  have  been  said 
that  she  had  gone  through  the  fire  unscathed. 
But  the  beast  had  set  his  foot  upon  her,  and 
when  the  temptation  came  it  was  too  much  for 
her.  Not  for  herself  would  she  have  sinned,  or 
have  robbed  that  old  man,  who  had  been  to  her 
a kind  master.  But  when  a child  was  born  to 
her,  her  eyes  were  blind,  and  she  could  not  see 
that  wealth  ill  gotten  for  her  child  would  be  as 
sure  a curse  as  wealth  ill  gotten  for  herself. 
She  remembered  Rebekah,  and  with  the  cunning 
of  a second  Rebekah  she  filched  a world’s  bless- 
ing for  her  baby.  Now  she  thought  of  all  this 
as  pictures  of  that  life  which  might  have  been 
hers  passed  before  her  mind’s  eye. 

And  they  were  pleasant  pictures,  had  they  not 
burned  into  her  very  soul  as  she  looked  at  them. 
How  sweet  had  been  that  drawing-room  at  The 
Cleeve,  as  she  sat  there  in  luxurious  quiet  with 
her  new  friend!  How  sweet  had  been  that 
friendship  with  a woman  pure  in  all  her  thoughts, 
graceful  to  the  eye,  and  delicate  in  all  her  ways ! 
She  knew  now,  as  she  thought  of  this,  that  to 
her  had  been  given  the  power  to  appreciate  such 
delights  as  these.  How  full  of  charm  to  her 
would  have  been  that  life,  in  which  there  had 
been  so  much  of  true,  innocent  affection,  had 
the  load  ever  been  absent  from  her  shoulders ! 
And  then  she  thought  of  Sir  Peregrine,  with  his 
pleasant,  ancient  manner  and  truth  of  heart, 
and  told  herself  that  she  could  have  been  happy 
with  the  love  of  even  so  old  a man  as  that,  had 
that  burden  been  away  from  her  1 But  the  bur- 
den had  never  been  away — never  could  be  away. 
Then  she  thought  once  more  of  her  stern  but 
just  son,  and  as  she  bowed  her  head  and  kissed 
the  rod  she  prayed  that  her  release  might  come 
to  her  soon. 

And  now  we  will  say  farewell  to  her,  and  as 
we  do  so  the  chief  interest  of  our  tale  will  end. 
I may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  owe  an  apology 
to  my  readers  in  that  I have  asked  their  sympa- 
thy for  a woman  who  had  so  sinned  as  to  have 
placed  her  beyond  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
world  at  large.  If  so,  I tender  my  apology,  and 
perhaps  feel  that  I should  confess  a fault.  But 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  151.— G. 
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as  I have  told  her  story  that  sympathy  has  grown 
upon  myself  till  I have  learned  to  forgive  her, 
and  to  feel  that  I too  could  have  regarded  her 
as  a friend.  Of  her  future  life  I will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  any  thing.  But  no  lesson  is  truer 
than  that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  that  God 
does  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  To 
how  many  has  it  not  seemed,  at  some  one  period 
of  their  lives,  that  all  was  over  for  them,  and 
that  to  them  in  their  afflictions  there  was  no- 
thing left  but  to  die ! And  yet  they  have  lived 
to  laugh  again,  to  feel  that  the  air  was  warm 
and  the  earth  fair,  and  that  God  in  giving  them 
ever-springing  hope  had  given  every  thing.  How 
many  a sun  may  seem  to  set  on  an  endless 
| night,  and  yet  rising  again  on  some  morrow — 

44  He  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
l Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.*' 

For  Lady  Mason  let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  in  which  she  also  may  once  again  trick 
her  beams  in  some  modest,  unassuming  way, 
and  that  for  her  the  morning  may  even  yet  be 
sweet  with  a glad  warmth.  For  us,  here  in 
these  pages,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say  this  last 
kindly  farewell. 

As  to  Lucius  Mason  and  the  arrangement  of 
his  affairs  with  his  step-brother  a very  few  con- 
cluding words  will  suffice.  When  Joseph  Ma- 
son left  the  office  of  Messrs.  Round  and  Crook 
he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  any 
eventual  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  possession 
of  Orley  Farm  could  he  by  doing  so  have  se- 
cured the  condign  punishment  of  her  who  had 
so  long  kept  him  out  of  his  inheritance.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  doing 
this.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  advice.  He  had  quarreled  absolute- 
ly with  Dockwrath,  and  though  he  now  greatly 
distrusted  the  Rounds,  he  by  no  means  put  im- 
plicit trust  in  him  of  Ham  worth.  Of  the  Rounds 
he  suspected  that  they  were  engaged  to  serve 
his  enemy,  of  Dockwrath  he  felt  sure  that  he 
was  anxious  only  to  serve  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  a 
third  attorney,  and  learned  from  him,  after  a 
delay  that  cut  him  to. the  soul,  that  he  could 
take  no  further  criminal  proceeding  against  Lady 
Mason.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  her 
even  indicted  for  the  forgery — seeing  that  two 
juries,  at  the  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  vir- 
tually acquitted  her — unless  new  evidence  which 
should  be  absolute  and  positive  in  its  kind  should 
be  forthcoming.  But  there  was  no  new  evidence 
of  any  kind.  The  offer  made  to  surrender  the 
property  was  no  evidence  for  a jury,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  the  mind  of  the  world  at  large. 

“ And  what  am  I to  do  ?”  asked  Mason. 

“ Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  you,”  said 
the  attorney.  ‘‘Accept  the  offer  which  your 
half-brother  has  very  generously  made  you.” 

“ Generously!”  shouted  Mason  of  Groby. 

“ Well,  on  his  part  it  is  generous.  It  is  quite 
within  his  power  to  keep  it ; and  were  he  to  do 
so  no  one  would  say  he  was  wrong.  Why  should 
he  judge  his  mother?” 

Then  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  went  to  another  at- 
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tomey ; but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  time  was 
passing  away,  and  he  learned  that  Lady  Mason 
and  Lucius  had  actually  started  for  Germany. 
In  his  agony  for  revenge  he  had  endeavored  to 
obtain  some  legal  order  that  should  prevent  her 
departure  — “ne  exeat  regno,”  as  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again  to  his  advisers  learned  in 
the  law.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Lady  Mason 
had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  and  no  judge  would 
interfere. 

“We  should  soon  have  her  back  again,  you 
know,  if  we  had  evidence  of  forgery,”  said  the 
last  attorney. 

“Then,  by  ! we  will  have  her  back 

again,”  said  Mason. 

But  the  threat  was  vain;  nor  could  he  get 
any  one  even  to  promise  him  that  she  could  be 
prosecuted  and  convicted.  And  by  degrees  the 
desire  for  vengeance  slackened  as  the  desire  for 
gain  resumed  its  sway.  Many  men  have  threat- 
ened to  spend  a property  upon  a lawsuit  who 
have  afterward  felt  grateful  that  their  threats 
were  made  abortive.  And  so  it  was  with  Mr. 
Mason.  After  remaining  in  town  over  a month 
he  took  the  advice  of  the  first  of  those  new  law- 
yers and  allowed  that  gentleman  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Fumival.  The  re- 
sult was  that  by  the  end  of  six  months  he  again 
came  out  of  Yorkshire  to  take  upon  himself 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  owner  of  Orley 
Farm. 

And  then  came  his  great  fight  with  Dockwrath, 
which  in  the  end  ruined  the  Hamworth  attorney, 
and  cost  Mr.  Mason  more  money  than  he  ever 
liked  to  confess.  Dockwrath  claimed  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  Orley  Farm  at  an  exceedingly 
moderate  rent,  as  to  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  that  Mr.  Mason  had  already  en- 
tered into  a contract  with  him.  Mr.  Mason  ut- 
terly ignored  such  contract,  and  contended  that 
the  words  contained  in  a certain  note  produced 
by  Dockwrath  amounted  only  to  a proposition 
to  let  him  the  land  in  the  event  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  results,  which  circumstances 
and  results  never  took  place. 

This  lawsuit  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  did  win,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Dockwrath  was,  as  I have  said,  ru- 
ined. What  the  attorney  did  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  leave  Hamworth  I do  not 
know ; but  Miriam,  his  wife,  is  now  the  mistress 
of  that  lodging-house  to  which  her  own  mahog- 
any furniture  was  so  ruthlessly  removed. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

8HOWINQ  BOW  AFFAIR  8 SETTLED  THEM8ELVB8 
AT  NONIHG8BY. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Noningsby  for  one 
concluding  chapter,  and  then  our  work  will  be 
completed. 

“You  are  not  to  go  away  from  Noningsby 
when  the  trial  is  over,  you  know.  Mamma  said 
that  I had  better  tell  you  so.”  It  was  thus  that 
Madeline  had  spoken  to  Felix  Graham  as  he 
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was  going  out  to  the  judge’s  carriage  on  the  last 
morning  of  the  celebrated  great  Orley  Farm  case, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  twisted  one  of  her  little 
fingers  into  one  of  his  button-holes.  This  she 
did  with  a prettiness  of  familiarity,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a right  to  give  him  orders  and  hold 
him  to  obedience,  which  was  almost  intoxicating 
in  its  sweetness.  And  why  should  she  not  be 
familiar  with  him  ? Why  should  she  not  hold 
him  to  obedience  by  his  button-hole  ? Was  he 
not  her  own?  Had  she  not  chosen  him  and 
taken  him  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sucli 
choosings  and  takings  ? 

“I  shall  not  go  till  you  send  me,”  he  said, 
putting  np  his  hand  as  though  to  protect  his 
coat,  and  just  touching  her  fingers  as  he  did  so. 

“ Mamma  says  it  will  be  stupid  for  you  in  the 
mornings,  but  it  will  not  be  worse  for  you  than 
for  Augustus.  Ho  stays  till  after  Easter.” 

“ And  I shall  stay  till  after  Whitsuntide  un- 
less I am  turned  out.” 

“Oh!  but  you  will  be  turned  out.  I am 
not  going  to  make  myself  answerable  for  any 
improper  amount  of  idleness.  Papa  says  you 
have  got  all  the  law  courts  to  reform.” 

“There  must  be  a double  Hercules  for  such 
a set  of  stables  as  that,”  said  Felix;  and  then 
with  the  slight  ceremony  to  which  I have  before 
adverted  he  took  his  leave  for  the  day. 

“I  suppose  there  will  be  no  use  in  delaying 
it,”  said  Lady  Staveley,  on  the  same  morning 
as  she  and  her  daughter  sat  together  in  the 
drawing-room.  They  had  already  been  talk- 
ing over  the  new  engagement  by  the  hour  to- 
gether ; but  that  is  a subject  on  which  mothers 
with  marriageable  daughters  never  grow  tired, 
as  all  mothers  and  marriageable  daughters  know 
full  well. 

“ Oh ! mamma,  I think  it  must  be  delayed.” 

“But  why,  my  love?  Mr.  Graham  has  not 
said  so  ?” 

“You  must  call  him  Felix,  mamma.  I’m 
sure  it’s  a nice  name.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear,  I will.” 

“No;  he  has  said  nothing  yet.  But  of 
course  he  means  to  wait  till — till  it  will  be  pru- 
dent.” 

“Men  never  care  for  prudence  of  that  kind 
when  they  are  really  in  love ; and  I’m  sure  he 
is.” 

“ Is  he,  mamma  ?” 

“He  will  marry  on  any  thing  or  nothing. 
And  if  you  speak  to  him  he  tells  you  of  how  the 
young  ravens  were  fed.  But  he  always  forgets 
that  he’s  not  a young  raven  himself.” 

“ Now  you’re  only  joking,  mamma.” 

“Indeed  I’m  quite  in  earnest.  But  I think 
your  papa  means  to  make  up  an  income  for  you 
— only  you  must  not  expect  to  bo  rich.” 

“ I do  not  want  to  be  rich.  I never  did.” 

“ I suppose  you  will  live  in  London,  and  then 
you  can  come  down  here  when  the  courts  arc 
up.  I do  hope  he  won’t  ever  want  to  take  a 
situation  in  the  colonies.” 

“Who,  Felix?  WTiy  should  he  go  to  the 
colonies  ?” 
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“They  always  do — the  clever  young  barris- 
ters who  marry  before  they  have  made  their 
way.  That  would  be  very  dreadful.  I really 
think  it  would  kill  me.” 

“ Oh ! mamma,  he  sha’n’t  go  to  any  colony.” 

“ To  be  sure  there  are  the  county  courts  now*, 
and  they  arc  better.  I suppose  you  wouldn’t 
like  to  live  at  Leeds  or  Merthyr-Tydvil?” 

“ Of  course  I shall  live  wherever  he  goes ; 
but  I don’t  know  why  you  should  send  him  to 
Merthyr-Tydvil.” 

“Those  are  the  sort  of  places  they  do  go  to. 
There  is  young  Mrs.  Bright  Newdegate — she 
had  to  go  to  South  Shields,  and  her  babies  are 
all  dreadfully  delicate.  She  lost  two,  you  know. 
I do  think  the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  think 
about  that.  Reigate,  or  Maidstone,  or  any- 
where about  Great  Marlow  would  not  be  so 
bad.”  And  in  this  way  they  discussed  the  com- 
ing event  and  the  happy  future,  while  Felix 
himself  was  listening  to  the  judge’s  charge  and 
thinking  of  his  client’s  guilt. 

Then  there  were  two  or  three  days  passed  at 
Noningsby  of  almost  unalloyed  sweetness.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  all  agreed  that  Prudence 
should  go  by  the  board,  and  that  Love  with 
sweet  promises,  and  hopes  bright  as  young  trees 
in  spring,  should  have  it  all  her  own  way. 
Judge  Staveloy  was  a man  who  on  such  an  oc- 
casion— knowing  with  whom  ho  had  to  deal — 
could  allow  ordinary  prudence  to  go  by  the 
board.  There  are  men,  and  excellent  men  too, 
from  whose  minds  the  cares  of  life  never  banish 
themselves,  who  never  seem  to  remember  that 
provision  is  made  for  the  young  ravens.  They 
toil  and  spin  always,  thinking  sternly  of  the 
worst  and  rarely  hoping  for  the  best.  They  are 
ever  making  provision  for  rainy  days,  as  though 
there  were  to  be  no  more  sunshine.  So  anxious 
are  they  for  their  children  that  they  take  no 
pleasure  in  them,  and  their  fear  is  constant  that 
the  earth  will  cease  to  produce  her  fruits.  Of 
such  was  not  the  judge.  “Dulce  est  desipere 
in  locis,”  he  would  say,  “and  let  the  oppor- 
tunities be  frequent  and  the  occasions  many.” 
Such  a love-making  opportunity  as  this  surely 
should  be  one. 

So  Graham  wandered  about  through  the  dry 
March  winds  with  his  future  bride  by  his  side, 
and  never  knew  that  the  blasts  came  from  the 
pernicious  east.  And  she  would  lean  on  his 
arm  as  though  he  had  been  the  friend  of  her 
earliest  years,  listening  to  and  trusting  him  in 
all  things.  That  little  finger,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether, would  get  up  to  his  button-hole,  and  her 
bright,  frank  eyes  would  settle  themselves  on 
his,  and  then  her  hand  would  press  closely  upon 
his  arm,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  of  her  love.  Her  love  to 
her  was  the  same  as  her  religion.  When  it 
was  once  acknowledged  by  her  to  be  a thing 
good  and  trust-worthy,  all  the  world  might  know 
it.  Was  it  not  a glory  to  her  that  he  had  cho- 
sen her,  and  why  should  she  conceal  her  glory? 
Had  it  been  that  some  richer,  greater  man  had 
won  her  love — some  one  whose  titles  were  known 
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and  high  place  in  the  world  approved — it  may 
well  be  that  then  she  would  have  been  less  free 
with  him. 

“Papa  would  like  it  best  if  you  would  give 
up  your  writing,  and  think  of  nothing  but  the 
law,”  she  said  to  him.  In  answer  to  which  he 
told  her,  with  many  compliments  to  the  special 
fox  in  question,  that  story  of  the  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail  and  thought  it  well  that  other  foxes 
should  dress  themselves  as  he  was  dressed. 

“At  any  rate  papa  looks  very  well  without 
his  tail,”  said  Madeline,  with  somewhat  of  a 
daughter’s  pride.  “But  you  shall  wear  yours 
all  the  same,  if  you  like  it,”  she  added,  with 
much  of  a young  maiden’s  love. 

As  they  were  thus  walking  near  the  house  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
trial,  one  of  the  maids  came  to  them  and  told 
Madeline  that  a gentleman  was  in  the  house 
who  wished  to  see  her. 

“A  gentleman!”  said  Madeline. 

“ Mr.  Orme,  Miss.  My  lady  told  me  to  ask 
you  up  if  you  were  any  where  near.” 

“I  suppose  I must  go,”  said  Madeline,  from 
whom  all  her  pretty  freedom  of  manner  and 
light  happiness  of  face  departed  on  the  moment. 

She  had  told  Felix  every  thing  as  to  poor  Pere- 
grine in  return  for  that  stoiy  of  his  respecting 
Mary  Snow.  To  her  it  seemed  as  though  that 
had  made  things  equal  between  them — for  she 
was  too  generous  to  observe  that  though  she  had 
given  nothing  to  her  other  lover,  Felix  had  been 
engaged  for  many  months  to  marry  his  other 
love.  But  girls,  I think,  have  no  objection  to 
this.  They  do  not  desire  first-fruits,  or  even 
early  fruits,  as  men  do.  Indeed  I am  not  sure 
whether  experience,  on  the  part  of  a gentleman, 
in  his  use  of  his  heart,  is  not  supposed  by  most 
young  ladies  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  article. 
Madeline  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  Mary 
Snow ; but  with  great  good-nature  promised  to 
look  after  her  and  patronize  her  when  she  should 
have  become  Mrs.  Albert  Fitzallen.  “But  I 
don’t  think  I should  like  that  Mrs.  Thomas,” 
she  said. 

* * You  would  have  mended  the  stockings  for 
her  all  the  same.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I would  have  done  that ; and  so  did 
Miss  Snow.  But  I would  have  kept  my  box 
locked.  She  should  never  have  seen  my  let- 
ters.” 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  return  to  the  house,  and  say  to  Pere- 
grine Orme  what  words  of  comfort  might  be 
possible  for  her.  If  she  could  have  spoken  sim- 
ply with  her  heart  she  would  have  said  much 
that  was  friendly,  even  though  it  might  not  be 
comfortable.  But  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  express  herself  in  words,  and  she  felt 
that  the  task  was  very  difficult.  “Will  you 
come  in?”  she  said  to  Felix.  * 

“ No,  I think  not.  But  he’s  a splendid  fel- 
low, and  to  me  was  a stanch  friend.  If  I can 
catch  him  as  he  comes  out  I will  speak  to  him.” 

And  then  Madeline,  with  hesitating  steps,  with 
her  hat  still  on  her  head  and  her  gloves  on  her 
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hands,  walked  through  the  hall  into  the  draw-  j 
ing-room.  There  she  found  her  mother  seated 
on  the  sofa,  and  Peregrine  Orme  standing  be- 
fore her.  Madeline  walked  up  to  him  with  ex- 
tended hand  and  a kindly  welcome,  though  she 
felt  that  the  color  was  high  in  her  cheeks.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  out  from 
such  an  interview  as  this  without  having  con- 
fessed her  position,  or  hearing  it  confessed  by 
her  mother  in  her  presence.  That,  however, 
had  been  already  done,  and  Peregrine  knew  that 
the  prize  was  gone. 

44  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Staveley?”  said  he. 
44  As  I am  going  to  leave  The  Cleeve  for  a long 
time,  I have  come  over  to  say  good-by  to  Lady 
Staveley — and  to  you.” 

44  Are  you  going  away,  Mr.  Orme?” 

44  Yes,  I shall  go  abroad — to  Central  Africa, 
I think.  It  seems  a wild  sort  of  a place,  with 
plenty  of  animals  to  kill.” 

44But  isn’t  it  very  dangerous?” 

44  No,  I don’t  think  so.  The  people  always 
come  back  alive.  I’ve  a sort  of  idea  that  no- 
thing will  kill  me.  At  any  rate  I couldn't  stay 
here.” 

44  Madeline,  dear,  I’ve  told  Mr.  Orme  that 
you  have  accepted  Mr.  Graham.  Witli  a friend 
such  as  he  is  I know  that  you  will  not  be  anx- 
ious to  keep  this  a secret.” 

44  No,  mamma.” 

44 1 was  sure  of  that ; and  now  that  your  papa 
has  consented  to  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  fixed,  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  better  that  he  should  know  it. 
We  shall  always  look  upon  him  as  a very  dear 
friend — if  he  will  allow  us.” 

Then  it  was  necessary  that  Peregrine  should 
speak,  which  he  did  as  follows,  holding  Made- 
line’s hand  for  the  first  three  or  four  seconds 
of  the  time:  4 4 Miss  Staveley,  I will  say  this  of 
myself,  that  if  ever  a fellow  loved  a girl  truly, 
I loved  you ; and  I do  so  now  as  well  or  better 
than  ever.  It  is  no  good  my  pretending  to  be 
contented,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I am  not 
contented,  but  very  unhappy.  I have  never 
wished  for  but  one  thing  in  my  life ; and  for 
that  I would  have  given  all  that  I have  in  the 
world.  I know  that  I can  not  have  it,  and  that 
I am  not  fit  to  have  it.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Orme,  it  is  not  that.” 

44  But  it  is  that.  I knew  you  before  Graham 
did,  and  loved  you  quite  as  soon.  I believe — 
though  of  course  I don’t  mean  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions— but  I believe  I told  you  so  before  he  ever 
did.” 

4 4 Marriages,  they  say,  are  planned  in  heav- 
en,” said  Lady  Staveley. 

44  Perhaps  they  are.  I only  wish  this  one 
had  not  been  planned  there.  I can  not  help  it 
— I can  not  express  my  satisfaction,  though  I 
will  heartily  wish  for  your  happiness.  I knew 
from  the  fipt  how  it  would  be,  and  was  always 
sure  that  I was  a fool  to  love  you.  I should 
have  gone  away  when  I first  thought  of  it,  for 
I used  to  feel  that  you  never  cared  to  speak  to 
me.” 

4 4 Oh,  indeed  I did,”  said  poor  Madeline. 


4 4 No,  you  did  not.  And  why  should  you 
when  I had  nothing  to  say  for  myself  ? I ought 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  foolish  chit 
with  as  little  wit  about  her  as  I have  myself.” 

44 1 hope  you  will  fall  in  love  with  some  very 
fiice  girl,”  said  Lady  Staveley,  4 4 and  that  wc 
shall  know  her  and  love  her  veiy  much.” 

44  Oh,  I dare  say  I shall  marry  some  day.  I 
feel  now  as  though  I should  like  to  break  my 
neck,  but  I don’t  suppose  I shall.  Good-by, 
Lady  Staveley.” 

44 Good-by,  Mr.  Orme;  and  may  God  send 
that  you  may  be  happy!” 

44  Good-by,  Madeline.  I shall  never  call  you 
so  again — except  to  myself.  I do  wish  you  may 
be  happy — I do  indeed.  As  for  him — he  has 
been  before  mo  and  taken  away  all  that  I want- 
ed to  win.” 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  voice  was  not  free  from  their  effect.  Of  this 
he  was  aware,  and  therefore,  pressing  her  hand, 
he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  abruptly  left  the 
room.  He  had  been  unable  to  say  that  he  wished 
also  that  Felix  might  be  happy ; but  this  omis- 
sion was  forgiven  him  by  both  the  ladies.  Poor 
Madeline,  as  he  went,  muttered  a kind  farewell, 
but  her  tears  had  mastered  her  also,  so  that  she 
could  hardly  speak. 

He  went  directly  to  the  stables,  there  got  upon 
his  horse,  and  then  walked  slowly  down  the  av- 
enue toward  the  gate.  He  had  got  the  better  of 
that  tear-compelling  softness  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  beyond  the  presence  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
and  was  now  stern  in  his  mood,  striving  to  hard- 
en his  heart.  He  had  confessed  himself  a fool 
in  comparison  with  Felix  Graham ; but  yet,  he 
asked  himself,  in  spite  of  that,  was  it  not  possi- 
ble that  he  would  have  made  her  a better  husband 
than  the  other  ? It  was  not  to  his  title  or  his 
estate  that  he  trusted  as  he  so  thought,  but  to  a 
feeling  that  he  was  more  akin  to  her  in  circum- 
stances, in  ways  of  life,  and  in  tenderness  of 
heart.  As  all  this  was  passing  through  his 
mind  Felix  Graham  presented  himself  to  him 
in  the  road. 

44  Orme,”  said  he,  44 1 heard  that  you  were  in 
the  house,  and  have  come  to  shake  hands  with 
you.  I suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  taken 
place.  Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me  ?” 

44  No,”  said  Peregrine,  44 1 will  not.” 

44 1 am  Sony  for  that,  for  we  were  good  friends, 
and  I owe  you  much  for  your  kindness.  It  was 
a fair  stand-up  fight,  and  you  should  not  be  an- 
gry-” 

44 1 am  angry,  and  I don’t  want  your  friend- 
ship. Go  and  tell  her  that  I say  so,  if  you  like.” 

44  No,  I will  not  do  that.” 

44 1 wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we  had  both 
killed  ourselves  at  that  bank.” 

44 For  shame,  Orme,  for  shame!” 

44  Very  well,  Sir ; let  it  be  for  shame.”  And 
then  he  passed  on,  meaning  to  go  through  the 
gate,  and  leaving  Graham  on  the  grass  by  the 
roadside.  But  before  he  had  gone  a hundred 
yards  down  the  road  his  better  feelings  came 
back  upon  him,  and  he  returned. 
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44  I am  unhappy,”  he  said,  “ and  sore  at  heart. 
Yon  must  not  mind  what  words  I spoke  just 
now.” 

“ No,  no ; lam  sure  you  did  not  mean  them,” 
said  Felix,  putting  his  hand  on  the  horse's 
mane. 

“I  did  mean  them  then,  but  I do  not  mean 
them  now.  I won't  say  any  thing  about  wishes. 
Of  course  you  will  be  happy  with  her.  Any 
body  would  be  happy  with  her.  I suppose  you 
won’t  die,  and  give  a fellow  another  chance.” 

“Not  if  I can  help  it,”  said  Graham. 

“Well,  if  you  are  to  live,  I don't  wish  you 
any  evil.  I do  wish  you  hadn’t  come  to  Non- 
ingsby,  that's  all.  Good-by  to  you.”  And  he 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Graham  took. 

44  We  shall  be  good  friends  yet,  for  all  that  is 
come  and  gone,”  said  Graham  ; and  then  there 
were  no  more  words  between  them. 

Peregrine  did  as  he  said,  and  went  abroad, 
extending  his  travels  to  many  wild  countries,  in 
which,  as  he  used  to  say,  any  one  else  would 
have  been  in  danger.  No  danger  ever  came  to 
him — so  at  least  he  frequently  wrote  word  to  his 
mother.  Gorillas  he  slew  by  scores,  lions  by 
hundreds,  and  elephants  sufficient  for  an  ivory 
palace.  The  skins,  and  bones,  and  other  tro- 
phies, he  sent  home  in  various  ships ; and  when 
he  appeared  in  London  as  a lion  no  man  doubt- 
ed his  word.  But  then  he  did  not  write  a book, 
nor  even  give  lectures ; nor  did  he  presume  to 
know  much  about  the  huge  brutes  he  had  slain, 
except  that  they  were  pervious  to  powder  and 
ball. 

Sir  Peregrine  had  endeavored  to  keep  him  at 
home  by  giving  up  the  property  into  his  hands ; 
but  neither  for  grandfather,  nor  for  mother,  nor 
for  lands  and  money  would  he  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Noningsby.  “No,  mother,” 
he  said ; “it  will  be  better  for  me  to  be  away.” 
And  away  he  went. 

The  old  baronet  lived  to  see  him  return,  though 
with  plaintive  wail  he  often  declared  to  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law that  this  was  impossible.  He  lived, 
but  he  never  returned  to  that  living  life  which 
had  been  his  before  he  had  taken  up  the  battle 
for  Lady  Mason.  He  would  sometimes  allow 
Mrs.  Orme  to  drive  him  about  the  grounds,  but 
otherwise  he  remained  in  the  house,  sitting  soli- 
tary over  his  fire,  with  a book,  indeed,  open  be- 
fore him,  but  rarely  reading.  He  was  waiting 
patiently,  as  he  said,  till  death  should  come  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Orme  kept  her  promise,  and  wrote  con- 
stantly to  Lady  Mason,  hearing  from  her  as  con- 
stantly. When  Lucius  had  been  six  months 
in  Germany  he  decided  on  going  to  Australia, 
leaving  his  mother  for  the  present  in  the  little 
German  town  in  which  they  were  staying.  For 
her,  on  the  whole,  the  change  was  for  the  bet- 
ter. As  to  his  success  in  a thriving  colony 
there  can  bo  but  little  doubt. 

Felix  Graham  was  soon  married  to  Madeline ; 
and  as  yet  I have  not  heard  of  any  banishment 
either  to  Patagonia  or  to  Merthyr-Tydvil. 

And  now  I may  say,  Farewell. 


A CAMP-MEETING  IN  TENNES- 
SEE. 

AN  hour  since  I was  listening  to  the  fervid, 
fiery  Parson  Brownlow,  and  now  I am 
thinking  not  so  much  of  his  moving  narration  as 
of  a former  visit  to  Tennessee,  and  my  first  at- 
tendance at  a camp-meeting  held  by  the  denom- 
ination of  which  the  free-spoken  Parson  is  a mem- 
ber. Had  he  only  been  present  on  this  occasion 
I should  be  less  doubtful  of  the  acceptableness 
of  my  reminiscences. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Warner,  of  Boston,  I visited  a favorite  cousin 
residing  in  Tennessee.  We  found  him  delight- 
fully situated,  with  a lovely  wife  and  interesting 
little  daughter,  who  soon  became  my  especial  pet 
and  plaything.  Walter  M‘Connell  was  a man 
of  genial,  affectionate,  and  hopeful  nature ; loved 
and  esteemed  by  his  equals,  and  fairly  worshiped 
by  his  servants,  who  found  in  him  a kind  and 
considerate  master — a rarer  article,  they  seemed 
to  think,  than  some  Northern  politicians  would 
have  us  imagine. 

Mr.  Warner  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
an  agreeable  though  fastidious  gentleman.  Very 
sensitive  to  variations  from  his  established  cus- 
toms and  ideas,  he  was  still  neither  irritable  nor 
perverse  in  the  maintenance  of  his  views  of  right 
and  propriety.  My  cousin  had  been  his  warm 
friend  and  class-mate  in  college,  and  good-na- 
turedly amused  himself  during  our  visit  with 
44  showing  up  heathendom  to  my  very  proper  and 
reverend  friend,  Ned  Warner.” 

Prominent  in  the  sable  household  was  a de- 
voted, affectionate  creature,  originally  rejoicing 
in  the  classic  name  of  Juno.  But  the  heathen 
goddess  vanished  when,  as  Nonie's  nurse,  she 
was  christened  by  that  little  lady’s  baby  lips 
44  Mammy  June.” 

She  came  into  the  parlor  one  morning,  her 
honest  black  face  radiant  and  shining  as  the 
month  of  roses,  whose  namesake  she  was.  Find- 
ing her  mistress,  she  spoke  quite  in  an  ecstasy: 

“Miss  Kate,  thar’s  a new  preacher  cum  to  the 
camp-meeting  gwine  on  at  Salem,  an’  I’s  jes 
studyin’  if  I can  get  to  go  dis  evenin'?” 

“ Well,  June,  can  he  preach,  or  is  he  a trifling, 
no-account  fellow  like  that  Jacobs?” 

44  No,  Missus,  not  a natomy  like  Jacobs  is  dis 
yer.  I heerd  him  las  Sunday  night,  an’  he's 
powerful : dat's  so.  He  tell'd  us  'bout  de  judg- 
ment-day till  I fairly  'spected  to  hear  Gabriel 
toot  ebery  minnit.  And  he  tell’d  ob  de  lake  of 
fire,  and  us  cumbrous  timmer  as  what'll  be  Cut 
down,  and  slung  in,  till  I jes  heerd  de  flames 
a-cracklin'  ’mong  de  dead  branches,  and  suckin' 
up  de  dry  leaves.  An’  he  done  said  how  none 
?b  us  could  hide  out  de  way  in  dat  tumble  time, 
but  whareber  we's  at,  plum  hind  a mighty  big 
rock  or  clar  up  de  furdest  mounting,  we'll  hear 
de  Lord’s  driber  Mowin'  his  horn,  loud  as  thun- 
der. An’  he'll  take  de  whole  raft  ob  us  wid  a 
come-quick  to  de  Lord  in  glory  or  de  debbil  in 
hell.” 

“ Well,  Mammy,  you’ve  proved  him  a preach - 
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cr ; go  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  do  take  that 
witch,  Hally,  along — she’ll  mind  no  one  but 
you.” 

“ Kate, ” said  M<Connell,  “suppose  we  all  go 
over  this  evening.  It’ll  be  a fine  opportunity 
for  Ned  to  cultivate  another  branch  of  the  church 
catholic,  and  Philip  is  already  ‘a  wide  liker.’ 
What  say  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  I go  with  pleasure,  if  the  gentlemen 
like  ; but  I think,  Walter,  you  should  offer  Mr. 
Warner  another  inducement — the  scenery  is  cer- 
tainly fine.” 

“ Very,  Ned,  and  the  apostolic  succession  un- 
doubted. Like  Peter  and  his  associates,  these 
stirring  preachers  are  mostly  ‘unlearned  and 
ignorant  men;’  and  excellent  Christians  are 
some  of  them;  ditto  their  hearers.  There’s 
Mammy  ‘got  religion,’  as  she  terms  it,  fifteen 
years  ago  at  a camp-meeting,  and  a better  old 
soul  never  lived.” 

“I  presume  I can  not  refuse  attending  any 
tomfoolery  in  the  county,  M ‘Connell,  on  pain 
of  being  called  strait-laced  Pharisee,  bigoted 
Churchman,  and  the  like.  So  I’ll  away  to  this 
Methodish  pow-wow  as  soon  as  you  please.  All 
the  more  readily  for  the  hint  of  a landscape 
given  by  your  generous  wife.” 

“It  is  ten  miles  to  the  ground.  We  will 
drive  over  in  time  to  look  around  the  secular 
department  before  dark,  and  after  ten  o’clock 
we  have  the  finest  of  moons  for  our  return.” 

The  day  was  delightful,  and  seemed  exuber- 
antly happy  in  having  found  the  very  golden 
mean  of  temperature.  Our  road  wound  about 
with  charming  indirectness,  affording  us  a vari- 
ety of  prospect.  Here  it  passed  through  a wood- 
land, where  great  downy  flakes  from  the  tall 
cotton-wood  were  sailing  slowly  and  leisurely 
down,  filling  the  air  and  covering  the  ground 
with  a summer  shower  of  snow.  Soon  wo  were 
on  an  emerald  plain  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
lofty  hills.  “See  that  hill  range,  Phil!”  ex- 
claimed Warner ; “ green  as  Vermont’s  own. ” 

“That  chain  is  called  Cedar  Hills,”  replied 
Mrs.  M ‘Connell.  They  are  covered  with  that 
tree ; and  here  let  me  repeat  a remark  of  Mammy 
June’s  on  the  cedar:  “It’s  the  pooticst  bush 
vet,  Missus ; ’tan’t  never  dead. ” Doesn’t  “nev- 
er dead”  rival  our  phrase  ever-grecu  in  poetical 
force  ? 

We  reached  Salem  Camp  an  hour  before 
dark.  This  time  we  devoted  to  observations  on 
the  secular  department,  as  Walter  called  the 
living-place.  For  thirty  years  this  had  been 
an  established  camp-ground ; a place  of  annual 
resort  for  the  hundreds  in  attendance  upon  the 
meeting  of  a week’s  duration.  In  the  centre  of 
the  temporary  village  was  a long  row  of  perma- 
nent wooden  buildings,  much  like  the  horse- 
sheds  about  a country'  meeting-house  ki  New 
England.  These  were  dwelling-places  for  many ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  those  in  attendance  occu- 
pied tents,  which  were  of  all  shapes  and  colors — 
white  being  most  prevalent.  The  humbler  of 
these  were  formed  of  old  blankets  and  worn 
bed-quilts,  whose  parti-colored  though  tattered 


surfaces  presented  quite  a gay  and  banner-like 
appearance. 

Suppers  were  in  all  stages  of  activity  and 
preparation  at  this  hour.  Negroes  and  poor 
negroless  whites  considered  it  a time  of  press- 
ing business.  Some  were  “toting”  water  from 
the  creek  or  spring,  others  milking  the  cows. 
Here  a woman  took  hoe-cakes  from  the  ashes, 
while  her  neighbor  placed  a bacon-filled  “skillet” 
— as  tb§y  term  a frying-pan— over  a gipsy  fire. 
Troops  of  children,  equipped  with  huge  corn- 
dodgers and  slices  of  fat  pork,  wandered  at  will, 
each  juvenile  having  at  least  two  curs  in  close 
attendance.  These  little  folks  seemed  chiefly 
interested  in  the  feeding  and  watering  of  the 
numerous  animals,  which  occupied  a large  force 
of  negroes  and  “white  trash.”  Around  suburb- 
an stalls,  from  which  liquors,  tobacco,  etc.,  were 
dispensed,  sat  groups  of  men  drinking,  smoking, 
chewing,  spitting,  and  talking.  The  conversa- 
tion seemed  unequally  divided  between  politics 
and  religion ; the  gifts  of  Elder  Jones  and  the 
prospects  of  Buchanan.  Matters  of  state  had 
the  ascendency ; and  more  offensive  imprecations 
were  hurled  at  “them  devil's  chil'en,  the  Aboli- 
tionists,” than  at  the  paternal  Satan  himself. 

Just  before  evening  service — “night  mectin’  ” 
rather — we  proceeded  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum ; 
and  it  was  a noble  specimen  of  “ God’s  first 
temples,”  that  grove  of  giant  trees,  miles  from 
the  habitation  of  man,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cahoo — a noble  stream,  pronounced  “a  mighty 
pooty  creek”  by  the  natives.  All  undergrowth 
and  smaller  trees  had  been  carefully  removed ; 
none  were  spared  but  patriarchal  oaks,  whose 
cups  had  caught  the  dews  of  centuries,  and  tow- 
ering hickories,  that  had  tossed  their  nuts  on 
the  graves  of  successive  generations.  Between 
these  sylvan  pillars  the  grass  grew  long  and 
soft,  and  now  lay  in  plushy  mats  from  the  tram- 
pling feet.  Away  up  among  the  greeih-leaved 
arches  gleamed  the  stars,  like  bright  birds  rest- 
ing on  the  topmost  boughs  in  their  upward  flight. 

Blazing  pine-knots  and  smoking  torches,  in 
countless  numbers,  made  a strange  glitter  in  the 
darkness.  They  seemed  a congregation  of  mam- 
moth fire-flies,  now  dancing  at  sight  of  their 
imaged  forms  in  the  water  below,  then  leaping 
and  reaching  for  some  passing  breeze.  Sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  fitful,  flickering  shadows 
they  gave  an  air  of  grotesque  beauty  to  the  sccn6. 

The  grove  was  longer  than  wide,  and  several 
speakers’  stands  were  erected,  some  rods  apart, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  vast  congregation 
of  hearers.  We  stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  we  reached,  although  “the  new  preacher”— 
Elder  Jones — held  forth  at  the  stand  below.  The 
view  from  here  was  so  wildly  picturesque  that  we 
cared  not  to  exchange  it  for  other  groupings. 
The  long  lines  of  white  tents  lay  at  an  enchant- 
ing distance ; beyond  slept  the  (fuicfc  dimpled 
valley,  dreaming  of  May-flowers  and  sheaves  of 
gold ; guarding  its  slumbers  6tood  those  far- 
away sentinel  hills,  drinking  the  dews  of  the 
twilight  and  clasping  the  mists  of  the  morning. 
The  clouds  stooped  to  kiss  their  green  plumes, 
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and  the  zephyrs  wooed  them  lovingly,  but  m 
vain.  They  were  faithful  to  the  lowly  valley 
of  their  first  allegiance.  “Ah,  Cousin  Kate, 
you  were  quite  right.  None  but  an  artist  eye 
located  Salem  Camp.*' 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  horns  were  sounded, 
and  soon  hundreds  of  people  were  pouring  into 
the  grove.  Rough  planks  fastened  to  stakes 
firmly  driven  into  the  ground  afforded  seats  to  I 
such  as  chose  them.  But  the  greatest  latitude  ! 
in  position  and  manner  was  allowed.  Some  re- 
clined on  the  grass,  others  leaned  against  trees, 
while  a few  venturesome  youngsters  were  perch- 
ed like  crows  in  the  branches  above. 

The  hearers  comfortably  arranged  in  their 
various  attitudes,  a white-haired  yet  vigorous 
old  man  commenced  the  services  with  an  elo- 
quent prayer.  Its  every  clause  met  scores  of 
appreciative  and  fervent  responses  in  all  manner 
of  twanging  Amens ; ejaculations  of  “That's 
so!*'  “Yes,  Lord!”  “Send  a witness!”  “True 
as  Bible!”  etc.,  accompanied  by  groanings  and 
snortings  indescribable. 

“ Ned,” whispered  M ‘Connell,  “which  is  the 
active  voice  ? Wouldn’t  that  style  of  response 
suit  you  precisely?  You’d  say  the  Apostle’s 
Creed  backward  in  your  bewilderment.” 

But  Father  Hill  would  have  been  quite  lost 
without  these  rejoinders,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
distinct  petition  paused  for  the  never-failing  in- 
terlude. 

The  final  Amen  was  followed  by  “The  He- 
brew Children” — a well-known  hymn,  as  are  all 
in  use  at  night  camp-meetings.  Hymn-books 
and  pine-knots  are  not  made  for  each  other — to 
say  nothing  of  a necessary  acquaintance  with  the 
invention  of  Cadmus,  as  perfected  by  the  print- 
ing Dutchman,  on  the  part  of  the  singers. 

The  vast  assembly  rose,  and  all,  even  the  boys 
in  the  trees,  sung  with  a will.  The  air  was  a 
sort  of  chant  or  recitative,  and  though  harsh 
voices  joined  in  it,  that  volume  of  sound  had  a 
thrilling,  inspiring  power.  Richer,  fuller  than 
any  anthem  from  deep-toned  organ  rose  the  grand 
chorus  of  hope : 

“By-and-by  we’ll  go  and  meet  them. 

Safe  in  the  promised  land.*’ 

And  the  hymn  proceeds : 

“Where  now  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Where  now  la  the  good  old  Daniel  ? 

Where  now  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Safe  in  the  promised  land. 

“He  went  up  from  the  den  of  Hone, 
lie  went  up  from  the  den  of  lions. 

Ho  went  up  from  the  den  of  lions. 

Safe  to  the  promised  land.*’ 

“ Rather  a free  grouping  of  incidents,  M‘Con- 
nell,”  said  Warner.  “ I fear  the  Scripture  wor- 1 
thies  would  hardly  know  if  ‘ I be  I’  in  this  rapid 
sequence  of  their  life’s  leading  events.”  , 

“ Yes,  a terrible  massacre  of  the  unities,  Ned ; | 
and  yet  not  so  great  a misrepresentation  after 
all.  But  listen  to  the  next  stanza.  It  has  a 
glimpse  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  (Te 
Dcum  Laudamus,’  with  its  glowing  remem- 
brance of  ‘ tbe  glorious  company  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  and 
the  noble  army  of  Martyrs.'  This  hymn,  you 
see,  is  an  old  favorite  hymn  of  mine.  There — 
hark!” 

u Where  now  are  the  salnta  and  martyrs? 

Where  now  are  the  saints  and  martyrs? 

Where  now  are  the  saints  and  martyrs  ? 

Safe  in  the  promised  land. 

“They  went  up  through  great  tribulation, 

They  went  up  through  great  tribulation, 

They  went  up  through  great  tribulation, 

Safe  to  the  promised  land. 

“ By -and- by  we’ll  go  and  meet  them, 

By-and-by  weTl  go  and  meet  them.” 

‘ * Doesn’t  it  bring  the  cloud  of  witnesses  very 
near?  After  all,  Ned,  the  communion  of  the 
saints  is  far  more  extended  than  we  incline  to 
think.” 

The  singing  concluded,  Father  Hill  announced 
his  text : “He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  re- 
ceive a crown  of  life.” 

The  lapse  of  time,  and  my  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  idioms,  which  gave  the  ser- 
mon a quaint  rociness,  disqualify  me  for  the  part 
of  a reporter.  I feel  constrained  to  beg  the  good 
man’s  ptftdon  for  presenting  these  mutilated  and 
detached  portions  of  his  discourse  as  I recall 
them : 

“ Endureth  what,  bretheren  ? I take  it  to  be 
the  cross — the  cross  which  every  geniwine  sure- 
enough  Christian  must  bear  like  his  blessed 
Master  afore  him.  We  hain’t  all  got  the  same 
cross— oh  no ! Thar’s  no  two  jes  like  no  more 
than  our  eyes  or  noses.  The  same  pattern 
wouldn’t  fit  us  all ; but  thar’s  nary  rale  child  of 
God  but  has  his  cross  made  a purpose  for  him 
and  no  other.  And  let  him  love  it  as  God’s 
kiss ; not  endure  it  a-whinin’,  an'  grudgin’,  an’ 
a-draggin’  it  ’long  in  the  dust.  Let  him  bear  it 
proudly,  os  a soldier  carries  his  gun ; and  ten- 
derly, as  the  lover  holds  the  rose-bud  given  by 
his  sweet-heart. 

“It's  Christ’s  draft  for  a crown.  You  know 
how  men  carry  drafts  to  the  bank  for  gold  and 
silver.  Bime-by,  in  the  fields  of  glory,  you'll 
see  stacks  and  stacks  of  golden  crowns  all  glit- 
terin' with  jewels,  and  shinin’  with  stars — and 
they’re  all  crowns  of  life.  Once  on  your  head,  it 
will  ache  no  more.  Your  hair  will  never  turn 
gray.  Sickness,  pain,  and  death  will  be  done 
forgot  for  ever  and  evermore  — for  they're  all 
crowns  of  life.  But  though  there’s  heaps  an’ 
heaps  you  must  show  a draft  or  nary  a one  will 
you  get. 

“The  Lord  will  say,  ‘Whar’s  your  cross, 
stranger?*  And  when  you  show  him  the  bat- 
tered old  thing  he’ll  answer,  ‘All  right;  angel, 
give  this  brother  or  this  sister  a crown.'  And, 
bretheren,  the  heavier,  the  crookeder,  the  uglier 
the  cross,  jes  so  much  brighter  ’ll  be  the  crown. 
P’r’aps  'twas  a thorny  cross,  tearin’  your  flesh, 
and  spotted  with  your  blood.  Well,  every  blood- 
drop  ’ll  turn  to  a costly  jewel  in  your  splendid 
crown,  and  will  shine  like  the  sun  while  you 
dance  in  silver  slippers  above. 

“ So  you  see  you  must  endure  it  to  the  end — 
fur  thar’s  no  possumin’  thar.  Twon’t  do  to  say 
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that  you  toted  it  a good  spell,  till  so  mighty 
tired  that  you  jes  got  shet  of  it  fomenst  that  big 
hill  or  deep  river.  You’d  a heap  better  never 
teched  it  if  you  don’t  endure  clear  to  the 
end. 

“ We  can’t  alius  know  for  sure  sartain,  breth- 
eren, who’s  balin’  the  cross  in  thiB  yer  world 
and  who’s  not,  for  it’s  a world  of  make-believes 
and  shams.  When  I mind  all  the  humbugs 
I’ve  seen  on  this  yer  globe,  it  ’pears  like  it  might 
possum  the  great  fire  at  last,  and  ’stead  o’  burn- 
in’  sound  and  solid-like,  jes  roll  up  inter  a big 
ball  of  gas  and  hustle  off  into  space. 

“No,  bretheren,  the  cross-bearers  ain’t  la- 
beled here  below,  and  we’re  sometimes  mightily 
taken  in.  One  goes  loging  and  lippin’  along 
like  his  back  was  most  broke  with  a cross  of 
lead,  and  we  say,  ‘Thar’s  a saint.  Jes  look 
at  Brother  B.  endurin’  his  cross.  He’s  a’mos’ 
ripe  for  glory!’  Like  enough  he  hasn’t  the 
shadow  of  a cross,  and  is  just  packin'  around  his 
luggage  of  self  and  sin.  And  here  comes  a 
sister  singin’  and  skippin’  like  ready  to  fly,  and 
we  say,  ‘Giddy  Sister  A.,  poor  thijig!  I’m 
afeard  she's  nary  harp  and  crown  above V And 
perhaps  the  inseein*  Lord  knows  jes  how  she’s 
endurin’  a sharp  cutting  cross  right  on  her  heart, 
and  in  her  arms,  and  that  she  docs  it  so  gladly 
out  of  love  to  Him  who  died  for  her  crown  of 
life. 

“No,  bretheren,  wo  can’t  say  who’s  cross- 
bearers  here,  without  any  doubt ; and  I expect, 
if  I am  ever  so  happy  as  to  reach  heaven,  to  be 
completely  through-othered  with  the  folks  I shall 
meet  and  miss.  Them  I never  thought  o'  seein’ 
thar  ’ll  take  me  by  the  hand  and  say,  ‘ How  d'ye, 
Brother  Hill?'  and  them  that  I reckoned  had  a 
good  title,  years  ago,  to  a mansion  incorruptible, 
and  whom  I hoped  to  find  settled  down  to  house- 
keepin’  nice  and  comfortable  won’t  be  thar,  nor 
nowhar  tharabout.  Yes,  I expect  to  be  sur- 
prised— but  more  at  finding  William  Hill  safe 
landed  on  the  shores  of  gloiy  than  at  any  body 
else.  I’m  such  a vile  sinner  that  it  will  through- 
other  mo  out  and  out. 

“ A crown  of  life  in  heaven ! Friends,  if  you 
only  knowed  the  place  you  wouldn't  groan  about 
your  cross.  It  is  so  exceedin’  glorious  that  one 
glimpse  of  it  struck  Paul  dumb,  and  he  wrote 
afterward  that  the  language  hadn’t  yet  been 
made  that  could  describe  it.  I tried  last  night, 
in  my  poor  way,  to  give  you  some  idee  of  that 
celestial  country;  and  what  I said  then  is  all 
true,  every  word — for,  bretheren,  it's  a rale  Ten- 
nessee of  a place. 

“ If  ye  mind  yer  own  cross  ye’ll  have  plenty 
to  do  without  studyin’  about  your  neighbor’s 
cross,  that’s  noways  like  yours.  But  thar’s 
many  a one  who,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
strains  at  another’s  gnat  when  he  could  vomit  a 
camel  himself ; and  I’m  mighty  afeard  some  o’ 
you’ll  miss  goin’  into  heaven  yersclves  from  bein’ 
so  busy  watching  who  does  get  in,  that  the  door 
will  be  shot  plum-to  afore  you  mind.  Now  hold 
on  to  your  individual  cross,  every  last  one  of  ye, 
till  ye’ve  swapped  it  for  a crown  of  life!” 


The  congregation  here  sung  a hymn,  known 
from  its  chorus,  which  is, 

“ O stem  the  storm ! it  won't  be  long ; 

We’ll  anchor  by-and-by." 

Brother  Brinsmade  then  rose  for  a short  ex- 
hortation, as  he  premised.  He  was  so  hoarse 
that  a fulfillment  of  his  promise  seemed  probable. 

“ Bretheren  and  sisters,  I’ve  talked  so  much 
this  week  that  my  voice  is  nigh  giving  out.  And 
yet  I must  say  one  word  to  these  poor  sinners ; 
and  I will,  if  it  immolates  me  on  this  altar. 

And  then  the  good  Father  above  will  give  me  a 
pair  of  lnngs  to  match  the  tallest  angel  about 
the  throne,  and  I’ll  shout  ‘Glory  !*  with  the  best 
of  them. 

“ I was  glad  to  hear  ‘ O stem  the  storm !’  it’s 
a favorite  hime  of  mine,  for  I was  converted  in 
a storm,  twenty  years  ago  and  odd.  I was  a 
wild  young  fellow  then,  and  we  was  plum-rongh 
down  here.  If  we’d  a coon-skin  cap,  deer-skin 
breeches,  and  moccasins,  we  was  dressed  up 
sure,  and  went  it  prime  at  many  a hoe-down. 

We  hadn’t  no  occasion  then  for  gloves,  pole-hats, 
nor  broadcloth;  and  I reckon  these  yer  girls 
ain’t  no  pootier  in  muslins  and  bootees  than 
their  mothers  was  in  linsey  and  barefoot. 

“Yes,  I was  convarted  in  a storm,  and  a 
right  smart  chance  of  ’em  I’ve  had  since.  It 
’pears  like  Satan  holds  a pertikkeler  spite  at  me, 
and  never  quits  pesterin’  even  for  a breathing 
spell ; bat  keeps  tusslin’  and  wrastlin’  with  me 
constant. 

“And,  bretheren,  you  and  I know  that  occa- 
sionally, if  not  oftener,  I've  been  the  nnder-dog 
in  the  fight.  Many's  the  laminin’  I’ve  took  from 
him.  But  when  he  had  the  best  of  it,  and  I was 
jes  ready  to  give  in  beat,  the  Lord  reached  out 
the  hand,  and  I up  and  at  him  agin.  And  so  I 
reckon  'twill  be  till  I die — harricane  on  hurri- 
cane, till  I go  up  to  glory  in  a regular  whirl- 
wind, and  anchor  by-and-by.  But  so  I’m  sure 
enough  thar  at  last,  I’m  noways  choosy  about 
the  road.  I’m  my  Heavenly  Father’s  child. 

He  may  give  me  jes  such  a raising  as  suits  him, 
so  he’ll  take  me  home  at  the  end. 

“ But  what  will  you  poor  sinners  do  that  don’t 
onst  try  to  stem  the  storm,  and  makes  no  show 
of  fightin’  Satan,  but  just  up  and  crony  with 
him,  like  he  was  an  angel  of  light  or  a great 
gold  eagle  ? A storm  is  coming  worse  than  all 
these  yer — one  that  will  rain  fire  and  brimstone ; 
and  there  is  bat  one  shelter  from  it,  and  that’s 
heaven. 

“ And  a pooty  fist  you’ll  make  of  it  knockin’ 
and  halloin’  at  that  place,  and  callin'  on  the  Lord, 
when  you  never  answered  his  call  here  below, 
but  disremembered  all  his  precepts  and  done  for- 
got his  reproof.  Now  salvation  is  plain  and 
easy;  you  can  build  on  the  rock,  and  be  sure. 

No  account  how  black  yon  are,  how  poor  you 
are,  how  ignorant  you  are.  The  Lord  don’t 
mind  a hair  whether  you're  white  or  black,  you’ll 
all  be  angel-color  in  heaven.  Your  Maker  sets 
! no  store  on  your  money,  and  don’t  care  if  ye 
I haven’t  one  lone  picayune.  He  don't  ask  for  no 
I book-lamin’  nor  eddication ; he  only  wants  you 
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to  have  the  good  horse-sense  to  obey  his  com- 
mandments right  off.  And  here’s  one  of  them, 
1 Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.* 

“Now,  while  the  bretheren  and  sisters  sing 
4 We’re  passing  away,*  let  all  who  will  obey  the 
Lord,  stem  the  storms  of  this  life,  and  be  safely 
landed  on  Canaan’s  shore  at  the  great  day,  come 
up  to  the  altar,  and  help  us  beg  for  mercy  on 
their  poor  souls.” 

The  scene  that  followed  baffles  description. 
Numbers  went  forward  and  knelt  around  the 
rude  railing.  All  of  twenty  preachers,  with  zeal- 
ous lay  men  and  women,  prayed,  entreated,  ex- 
horted, and  shouted  at  once,  while  laboring  with 
44  the  seekers,”  producing  confusion  of  the  first 
quality.  These  seekers  were  in  all  stages  of 
excitement,  weeping  and  shrieking ; tearing  their 
hair,  and  springing  about  with  violent  gestures ; 
while  a few  remained  quiet  and  apparently 
thoughtful. 

Each  exhorter  seemed  desirous  of  being  the 
loudest,  and  the  strange  medley  that  reached 
my  ears  was  sometimes  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
From  one  came  the  exclamation,  “This  poor 
man  i3  agoing  right  to  the  pit  of  darkness!” 
— “Amen!  the  Lord  grant  it,”  was  screamed 
from  another  quarter. 

These  exercises  had  been  prolonged  nearly 
an  hour  when  several  of  the  seekers  were  taken 
with  44  the  power,”  as  it  is  termed.  I had  never 
Witnessed  this  affection,  and  was  interested  by 
it  to  a painful  degree. 

One  fine-looking  girl,  with  a most  interesting 
countenance,  I observed  particularly.  She  had 
seemed  frantic  with  agony,  wildly  swaying  from 
side  to  side.  But  now  she  stood  statue-like  and 
motionless.  Her  hands  were  tightly  clenched, 
and  her  entire  expression  that  of  acute  mental 
distress.  Her  luxuriant  hair  had  escaped  from 
its  fastening,  and  falling  almost  to  her  feet  gave 
an  air  of  classic  grace  to  her  figure.  With  her 
pale,  earnest  face  in  that  fixed  agony  of  terror 
and  supplication,  while  her  splendid,  dreamy 
eyes — such  as  I call  Indian  summer  eyes — had  a 
far-off  look,  as  if  they  gazed  on  the  dread  mys- 
teries of  eternity.  She  was  a noble  study  for  a 
painter.  Suddenly,  with  one  piercing  scream, 
the  tense  muscles  relaxed,  and  she  fell  to  the 
earth  in  what  seemed  the  silence  and  pallor  of 
death,  and  lay  like  some  sweet-shadowed  lily 
reft  from  its  stem. 

Several  old  ladies  immediately  surrounded  her, 
bending  over  and  hemming  her  in,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  excluding  any  chance  breath 
of  air.  Father  Hill,  too,  came  up,  “Thank  the 
Lord,  he’s  sent  a witness  to  this  young  sister. 
He’s  showing  her  the  crown  of  life ! ” All  in  the 
immediate  circle  joined  him  in  a Vigorous  hand- 
clapping and  shoutings  of  4 4 Glory ! ” Perhaps  it 
was  the  best  restorative,  for  presently  there  was 
a slight  tremor  in  the  prostrate  figure.  Life 
was  seen  timidly  stealing  over  the  cold,  rigid 
face,  and  then  slowly  and  wearily  the  eyes  un- 
closed, still  with  that  soul-heavy,  vision-seeing 
look. 


4 4 Are  you  happy,  sister ? Has  the  Lord  blessed 
your  soul  ?” 

The  voice  was  not  yet  returned  from  that 
strange  visit  to  the  borders  of  the  dark  valley ; 
and  a faint,  brief  smile  of  seraphic  sweetness 
gave  the  affirmative  response. 

44  Then  praise  him,  beloved.  He’ll  give  you 
| more  grace  if  you  praise  him.  Spat  your  hands, 

J sister.” 

| But  the  soft  little  hands  lay  motionless. 

44  Mother  Jones,  help  her  praise  till  she’s 
stronger.” 

And  Elder  Hill  went  on  to  another  44  power” 
patient. 

Mother  Jones  seated  herself  on  the  ground, 
pillowed  the  girl’s  head  in  her  lap,  and  taking 
the  nerveless  hands  of  her  charge  by  the  wrists 
spatted  them  together  unremittingly.  She  ac- 
companied this  exercise  with  shoutings,  such  as 
I had  previously  supposed  unutterable  by  human 
voice.  We  remained  until  the  young  girl  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  render  acknowledgments 
in  her  own  voice,  far  more  musical  than  that  of 
Mother  Jones. 

By  this  time  the  moon,  in  the  full  beauty  of 
her  regal  state,  was  half-way  up  the  heavens. 
Hosts  of  timid  stars,  who  shrink  from  the  stem 
presence  of  the  Day  King,  came  thronging  forth 
to  feast  their  bright  eyes  on  her  lovely  face. 
One  bolder  than  the  rest  strove  to  touch  with 
her  twinkling  fingers  the  floating  royal  robe, 
woven  of  pure  fleecy  cloudlets,  and  spangled 
with  diamond  dews. 

By  four  of  us  that  ride  home  was  given  into 
Memoiy’s  hand  to  be  folded  away  with  her 
sweetest  recollections.  My  little  pet,  Nonie, 
quite  exhausted  with  the  evening’s  novelties,  lay 
asleep  in  my  arms.  'Cousin  Kate  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence. 

“How  strange  that  all  these  diversities  of 
faith  and  practice  branch  from  one  root,  and  that 
the  living  Vine ! I love  to  picture  to  myself  the 
parting  interview  of  those  representatives  of  all 
Christians,  Methodists  or  Churchmen,  Puritans 
or  Papists,  at  the  Last  Supper  with  their  Lord. 
And  I am  always  thankful  that  Judas  had  gone 
when  that  last  hymn  was  sung.  I should  so  dis- 
like to  associate  him  with  sacred  song.  How  I 
wish  wc  knew  what  were  the  wurds,  and  what 
the  melody,  sung  by  that  small  band  in  that 
sweet  yet  painful  hour,  and  if  they  realized  the 
tortured  life  and  cruel  death  awaiting  them  be- 
yond that  closed  door!” 

“I  was  forcibly  struck,  MK^onncll,  by  your 
remark  on  the  wide  communion  of  saints.  Yes, 

4 the  household  of  faith’  are  brethren,  differing 
widely  in  non-essentials,  yet  in  vital  character- 
istics the  same.  Just  as  the  race  of  man  varies 
in  form  of  life,  lineaments,  and  complexion,  and 
is  yet  one  in  all  the  great  distinctive  traits  of  hu- 
manity.” 

44  Well,  Ned,  live  up  to  that,  and  I’ll  call  you 
Pharisee  no  longer,  but  a true  shepherd  over  a 
unit  of  the  many  flocks  again  to  be  gathered  in 
one  fold.” 
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MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

FOLLOWING  Miss  Hilary’s  earnest  advice 
that  every  thing  should  be  fair  and  open, 
Elizabeth,  on  the  very  next  day  after  that  happy 
Whit-Monday,  mustered  up  her  courage,  asked 
permission  to  speak  to  her  mistress,  and  told  her 
she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Tom  Cliffe : not 
immediately,  but  in  a year’s  time  or  so,  if  all 
went  well. 

Mrs.  Ascott  replied  sharply  that  it  was  no  af- 
fair of  hers,  and  she  could  not  be  troubled  about 
it.  For  her  part  she  thought,  if  servants  knew 
their  own  advantages,  they  would  keep  a good 
place  when  they  had  it,  and  never  get  married 
at  all.  And  then,  saying  she  had  heard  a good 
character  of  her  from  the  housekeeper,  she  of- 
fered Elizabeth  the  place  of  upper  house-maid, 
a young  girl,  a protigic  of  the  housekeeper’s,  be- 
ing substituted  in  hers. 

44  And  when  you  have  sixteen  pounds  a year, 
and  somebody  to  do  all  your  hard  work  for  you, 
I dare  say  you’ll  think  bettor  of  it,  and  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  go  and  get  married.” 

But  Elizabeth  had  her  own  private  opinion  on 
that  matter.  She  was  but  a woman,  poor  thing ! 
and  two  tiny  rooms  of  her  own,  with  Tom  to 
care  for  and  look  after,  seemed  a fir  happier 
home  than  that  great  house,  where  she  had  not 
only  her  own  work  to  do,  but  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  and  taking  charge  of  that  careless, 
stupid,  pretty  Esther,  who  had  all  the  forward- 
ness, untidiness,  and  unconscientiousness  of  a 
regular  London  maid-servant,  and  was  a sore 
trial  to  the  staid,  steady  Elizabeth. 

Tom  consoled  her,  in  his  careless  but  affec- 
tionate way ; and  another  silent  consolation  was 
the  44  little  bits  of  things.”  bought  out  of  her  ad- 
ditional wages,  which  she  began  to  put  by  in  her 
box — sticks  and  straws  for  the  new  sweet  nest 
that  was  a-building:  a metal  tea-]>ot,  two  neat 
glass  salt-cellars,  and — awful  extravagance! — 
two  real  second-hand  silver  spoons — Tom  did  so 
like  having  things  nice  about  him ! These  pur- 
chases, picked  up  at  stray  times,  were  solid, 
substantial,  and  useful;  domestic  rather  than 
personal;  and  all  with  a view  to  Tom  rather 
than  herself.  She  hid  them  with  a magpie-like 
closeness,  for  Esther  and  she  shared  the  same 
room ; but  sometimes  when  Esther  was  asleep 
she  would  peep  at  them  with  an  anxious,  linger- 
ing tenderness,  as  if  they  made  more  of  an  as- 
sured reality  what  even  now  seemed  so  very  like 
a dream. 

— Except,  indeed,  on  those  Sunday  nights 
when  Tom  and  she  went  to  church  together,  and 
afterward  took  a walk,  but  always  parted  at  the 
corner  of  the  square.  She  never  brought  him 
in  to  the  house,  nor  spoke  of  him  to  her  fellow- 


servants.  How  much  they  guessed  of  her  en- 
gagement she  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

Mrs.  Ascott,  too,  had  apparently  quite  forgot- 
ten it.  She  seemed  to  take  as  little  interest  in 
her  servants’  affairs  as  they  in  hers. 

Nevertheless,  ignorant  as  the  lower  regions 
were  in  general  of  what  was  passing  in  the  up- 
per, occasionally  rumors  began  to  reach  the 
kitchen  that  4 4 Master  had  been  a-blowing  up 
Missis,  rather!”  And  once,  after  the  solemn 
dinner,  with  three  footmen  to  wait  on  two  peo- 
ple, was  over,  Elizabeth,  passing  through  the 
hall,  caught  the  said  domestics  laughing  togeth- 
er, and  saying  it  was  44  as  good  as  a play ; cat 
and  dog  was  nothing  to  it.”  After  which  44  the 
rows  up  stairs”  became  a favorite  joke  in  the 
servants’  hall. 

But  still  Mr.  Ascott  went  out  daily  after 
breakfast,  and  came  home  to  dinner ; and  Mrs. 

Ascott  spent  the  morning  in  her  private  sitting- 
room,  or  “boudoir,”  as  she  called  it;  lunched, 
and  drove  out  in  her  handsome  carriage,  with 
her  footman  behind;  dressed  elegantly  for  din- 
ner, and  presided  at  her  own  table  with  an  air 
of  magnificent  satisfaction  in  all  things.  She 
had  perfectly  accommodated  herself  to  her  new 
position ; and  if  under  her  satins  and  laces  beat 
a solitary,  dissatisfied,  or  aching  heart,  it  was 
nobody's  business  but  her  own.  At  least,  she 
kept  up  the  splendid  sham  with  a most  credita- 
ble persistency. 

But  all  shams  are  dangerous  things.  Be  the 
surface  ever  so  smooth  and  green,  it  will  crack 
sometimes,  and  a faint  wreath  of  smoke  betray 
the  inward  volcano.  The  like  had  happened 
once  or  twice,  as  on  the  day  when  the  men-serv- 
ants were  so  intensely  amused.  Also  Elizabeth, 
when  putting  in  order  her  mistress's  bedroom, 
which  was  about  the  hour  Mr.  Ascott  left  for  the 
city,  had  several  times  seen  Mrs.  Ascott  come  in 
there  suddenly,  white  and  trembling.  Once,  so 
agitated  was  she,  that  Elizabeth  had  brought 
her  a glass  of  water ; and  instead  of  being  an- 
gry or  treating  her  with  the  distant  dignity  which 
she  had  ahvays  kept  up,  her  mistress  had  said, 
almost  in  the  old  Stowbury  tone,  44  Thank  you, 
Elizabeth.” 

However,  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  take 
no  notice,  but  to  slip  from  the  room,  and  keep 
her  own  counsel. 

At  last  one  day  the  smouldering  domestic 
earthquake  broke  out.  There  was  44  a precious 
good  row*”  the  footman  suspected,  at  the  break- 
fast-table ; and  after  breakfast,  Master,  without 
waiting  for  the  usual  attendance  of  that  func- 
tionary, with  his  hat  and  gloves  and  a Hansom 
cab,  had  flung  himself  out  at  the  hall  door,  slam- 
ming it  after  him  with  a noise  that  startled  the 
whole  house.  Shortly  afterward 4*  Missis’s”  bell 
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had  rung  violently,  and*shc  had  been  found  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  of  her  bedroom  in  a dead  faint, 
her  maid,  a foolish  little  Frenchwoman,  scream- 
ing over  her. 

The  frightened  servants  gathered  round  in  a 
cluster,  but  nobody  attempted  to  touch  the  poor 
lady,  who  lay  rigid  and  helpless,  hearing  none 
of  the  comments  that  were  freely  made  upon  her, 
or  the  conjectures  as  to  what  Master  had  done 
or  said  that  produced  this  state  of  things.  Mis- 
tress she  was,  and  these  four  or  five  women,  her 
servants,  had  lived  in  her  house  for  months,  but 
nobody  loved  her ; nobody  knew  any  thing  about 
her ; nobody  thought  of  doing  aught  for  her,  till 
a kitchen-maid,  probably  out  of  former  experi- 
ence in  some  domestic  emergency,  suggested, 
“ Fetch  Elizabeth.” 

The  advice  was  eagerly  caught  at,  every  body 
being  so  thankful  to  have  the  responsibility  shift- 
ed to  some  other  body's  shoulders ; so  in  five  min- 
utes Elizabeth  had  the  room  cleared,  and  her 
mistress  laid  upon  the  bed,  with  nobody  near 
except  herself  and  the  French  maid. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Ascott  opened  her  eyes. 

“ Who's  that  ? What  arc  you  doing  to  me  ?'' 

“Nothing,  ma'am.  It’s  only  me — Eliza- 
beth.” 

At  the  familiar  soothing  voice  the  poor  wo- 
man— a poor,  wretched,  forlorn  woman  she  look- 
ed, lying  there,  in  spite  of  all  her  grandeur — 
turned  feebly  round. 

“ Oh,  Elizabeth,  I’m  so  ill ! take  care  of  me.” 
And  she  fainted  away  once  more. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  came  quite  to 
herself,  and  then  the  first  thing  she  said  was  to 
hid  Elizabeth  bolt  the  door  and  keep  evciy  body 
out. 

“The  doctor,  ma'am,  if  he  comes?” 

“I'll  not  see  him.  I don't  want  him.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I — ” 

She  pulled  Elizabeth  closer  to  her,  whispered 
something  in  her  ear,  and  then  burst  into  a vio- 
lent fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Amazed,  shocked,  Elizabeth  at  first  did  not 
know  what  to  do ; then  she  took  her  mistress's 
head  on  her  shoulder,  and  quieted  her  by  degrees 
almost  as  she  would  a child.  The  sobbing 
ceased,  and  Mrs.  Ascott  lay  still  a minute,  till 
suddenly  she  clQtched  Elizabeth's  arm. 

“Mind  you  don’t  tell.  He  doesn't  know, 
and  he  shall  not ; it  would  please  him  so.  It 
does  not  please  me.  Sometimes  I almost  think 
I shall  hate  it  because  it  is  his  child.” 

She  spoke  with  a fierceness  that  was  hardly 
credible  either  in  the  dignified  Mrs.  Peter  Ascott 
or  the  languid  Miss  Selina.  To  think  of  Miss 
Selina's  expecting  a baby  I The  idea  perfectly 
confounded  poor  Elizabeth. 

“J  don’t  know  very  much  about  such  mat- 
ters," said  she,  deprecatingly ; “but  I’m  sure, 
ma'am,  you  ought  to  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  I 
wouldn't  hate  the  poor  little  baby  if  I were  you. 
It  may  be  a very  nice  little  thing,  and  turn  out 
a great  comfort  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Ascott  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  the  kind- 
ly, sympathetic,  womanly  face — thorough  wo- 


man, for,  as  Elizabeth  went  on,  her  heart  warm- 
ed with  the  strong  instinct  which  comes  almost 
of  itself. 

“Think,  to  have  a tiny  little  creature  lying 
here  beside  you;  something  your  very  own,  with 
its  pretty  face  looking  so  innocent  and  sweet  at 
you,  and  its  pretty  fingers  touching  you."  Here 
Elizabeth's  voice  quite  faltered  over  the  picture 
she  had  drawn.  “Oh,  ma’am,  I'm  sure  you 
would  be  so  fond  of  it.” 

Human  nature  is  strong.  This  cold,  selfish 
woman,  living  her  forty  years  without  any  strong 
emotion,  marrying  without  love,  and  reaping, 
not  in  contrition  but  angry  bitterness,  the  cer- 
tain punishment  of  such  a marriage,  even  this 
woman  was  not  proof  against  the  glorious  mys- 
tery of  maternity,  which  should  make  every 
daughter  of  Eve  feel  the  first  sure  hope  of  her 
first-born  child  to  be  a sort  of  Divine  annuncia- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Ascott  lay  listening  to  Elizabeth.  Grad- 
ually through  her  shut  eyelids  a few  quiet  tears 
began  to  flow. 

“Do  you  mkid  me  talking  to  you  this  way, 
ma'am  ?” 

“No,  no ! Say  what  you  like.  I'm  glad  to 
have  any  body  to  speak  to.  Oh,  I am  a very 
miserable  woman !” 

Strange  that  Selina  Ascott  should  come  to 
betray,  and  to  Elizabeth  Hand,  of  all  people, 
that  she  was  a “miserable  woman.”  But  cir- 
cumstances bring  about  unforeseen  confidences; 
and  the  confidence  once  given  is  not  easily  re- 
called. Apparently  the  lady  did  not  wish  to  re- 
call it.  In  the  solitude  of  her  splendid  house, 
in  her  total  want  of  all  female  companionship 
— for  she  refused  to  have  her  sisters  sent  for — 
“he  would  only  insult  them,  and  I'll  not  have 
my  family  insulted” — poor  Selina  clung  to  her 
old  servant  as  the  only  comfort  she  had. 

During  the  dreary  months  that  followed,  when, 
during  the  long,  close  summer  days,  the  sick  lady 
scarcely  stirred  from  her  bedroom,  and,  fretful, 
peevish,  made  the  very  most  o£  what  to  women 
in  general  are  such  patiently  borne  and  sacred 
sufferings,  Elizabeth  was  her  constant  attend- 
ant. She  humored  all  her  whims,  endured  all 
her  ill-tempers,  cheered  her  in  her  low  spirits, 
and  was,  in  fact,  her  mistress's  solo  companion 
and  friend. 

This  position  no  one  disputed  with  her.  It 
is  not  every  woman  who  has,  as  Miss  Leaf  used 
to  say  of  Elizabeth,  “a  genius  for  nursing;” 
and  very  few  patients  make  nursing  a labor  of 
love.  The  whole  household  were  considerably 
relieved  by  her  taking  a responsibility  for  which 
she  was  so  well  fitted  and  so  little  envied. 
Even  Mr.  Ascott,  who,  when  his  approaching 
honors  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  him, 
became  for  the  nonce  a most  attentive  husband, 
and  succumbed  dutifully  to  every  fancy  his  wife 
entertained,  openly  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
Elizabeth,  and  gave  her  one  or  two  bright  gold- 
en guineas  in  earnest  of  his  gratitude. 

How  far  she  herself  appreciated  her  new  and 
important  position;  whether  her  duties  were 
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done  from  duty,  or  pity,  or  that  determined  self- 
devotedness which  some  women  are  always  ready 
to  carry  out  toward  any  helpless  thing  that  needs 
them,  I can  not  say,  for  she  never  told.  Not 
even  to  Miss  Hilary,  who  at  last  was  permitted 
to  come  and  pay  a formal  visit;  nor  to  Tom 
Cliffe,  whom  she  now  saw  very  rarely,  for  her 
mistress,  with  characteristic  selfishness,  would 
hardly  let  her  out  of  her  sight  for  half  an  hour. 

Tom  at  first  was  exceedingly  6avage  at  this : 
by  degrees  he  got  more  reconciled,  and  met  his 
sweet-heart  now  and  then  for  a few  minutes  at 
the  area  gate,  or  wrote  her  long  poetical  letters, 
which  he  confided  to  some  of  her  fellow-servants, 
who  thereby  got  acquainted  with  their  secret.  But 
it  mattered  little,  as  Elizabeth  had  faithfully  prom- 
ised that,  when  her  mistress’s  trial  was  over,  and 
every  thing  smooth  and  happy,  she  would  marry 
Tom  at  once.  So  she  took  the  jokes  below  stairs 
with  great  composure ; feeling,  indeed,  too  proud 
and  content  to  perplex  herself  much  about  any 
thing. 

Nevertheless,  her  life  was  not  easy,  for  Mrs. 
Ascott  was  very  difficult  to  manage.  She  re- 
sisted angrily  all  the  personal  sacrifices  entailed 
by  impending  motherhood,  and  its  terrors  and 
forebodings  used  to  come  over  her — poor  weak 
woman  that  she  was ! — in  a way  that  required 
all  Elizabeth’s  reasonings  to  counteract,  and  all 
her  self-control  to  hide  the  presentiment  of  evil, 
not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances. 

Yet  sometimes  poor  Mrs.  Ascott  would  take 
fits  of  pathetic  happiness ; when  she  busied  her- 
self eagerly  over  the  preparations  for  the  new- 
comer ; would  make  Elizabeth  take  out,  over  and 
over  again,  the  little  clothes,  and  examine  them 
with  childish  delight.  Sometimes  she  "would  gos- 
sip for  hours  over  the  blessing  that  was  sent  to 
her  so  late  in  life — half-regretting  that  it  had 
come  so  late ; that  she  should  be  almost  an  old 
woman  before  her  little  son  or  daughter  was  grown 
up. 

“ Still,  I may  live  to  see  it,  you  know : to  have 
a pretty  girl  to  take  on  my  arm  into  a ball-room, 
or  a big  fellow  to  send  to  College : the  Leafs  al- 
ways went  to  College  in  old  times.  He  shall  be 
Henry  Leaf  Ascott,  that  I am  determined  on ; 
and  if  it’s  a girl,  perhaps  I may  call  her  Johanna. 
My  sister  would  like  it ; wouldn’t  she?” 

For  more  and  more,  in  the  strange  softening 
of  her  nature,  did  Selina  go  back  to  the  old 
ties. 

“I  am  not  older  than  my  mother  was  when 
Hilary  was  bom.  She  died,  but  that  was  because 
of  trouble.  Women  do  not  necessarily  die  in 
childbirth  even  at  forty ; and  in  twenty  years 
more  I shall  only  be  sixty — not  such  a very  old 
woman.  Besides,  mothers  never  are  old ; at  least 
not  to  their  children.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Eliza- 
beth?” 

And  Elizabeth  answered  as  she  best  could. 
She  too,  out  of  sympathy  or  instinct,  was  be- 
coming wondrous  wise. 

But  I am  aware  all  this  will  be  thought  very 
uninteresting,  except  by  women  and  mothers. 
Let  me  hasten  on. 


By  degrees,  as  Mrs.  Ascott’s  hour  approached, 
a curious  tranquillity  and  even  gentleness  came 
over  her.  Her  fretful  dislike  of  seeing  any  face 
about  her  but  Elizabeth’s  became  less.  She  even 
endured  her  husband's  company  for  an  hour  of 
an  evening;  and  at  last  humbled  her  pride 
enough  to  beg  him  to  invite  her  sisters  to  Rus- 
sell Square  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  the  only 
time  when  Hilary  could  be  spared. 

u For  we  don’t  know  what  may  happen,”  said 
she  to  him,  rather  seriously. 

And  though  he  answered,  “Oh,  nonsense!” 
and  desired  her  to  get  such  ridiculous  fancies 
out  of  her  head,  still  he  consented,  and  himself 
wrote  to  Miss  Leaf,  giving  the  formal  invita- 
tion. 

The  three  sisters  spent  a happy  time  together, 
and  Hilary  made  some  highly  appreciated  family 
jokes  about  the  handsome  Christmas  box  that 
Selina  was  going  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give  them, 
and  the  small  probability  that  she  would  havo 
much  enjoyment  of  the  Christmas  dinner  to 
which  Mr.  Ascott,  in  the  superabundance  of  his 
good  feeling,  had  invited  his  sisters-in-law.  The 
baby,  blessed  innocent ! seemed  to  have  softened 
down  all  things — as  babies  often  do. 

Altogether,  it  was  with  great  cheerfulness, 
affectionateness,  and  hope  that  they  took  leave 
of  Selina:  she,  with  unwonted  consideration, 
insisting  that  the  carriage  should  convey  them 
all  the  way  to  Richmond. 

“And,”  she  said,  “perhaps  some  of  these 
days  my  son,  if  he  is  a son,  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  escorting  his  aunts  home.*  I shall  cer- 
tainly call  him  * Henry  Leaf,’  and  bring  him  up 
to  be  in  every  way  a credit  to  our  family.” 

When  the  ladies  were  away,  and  Mrs.  Ascott 
had  retired  to  bed,  it  was  still  only  nine  o’clock, 
and  a bright  moonlight  night.  Elizabeth  thought 
she  could  steal  down  stairs  and  try  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  round  the  square.  Her  long 
confinement  mode  her  almost  sick  sometimes 
for  a sight  of  the  outer  world,  a sight  of— let 
me  tell  the  entire  truth  — her  own  faithful 
Tom. 

She  had  not  seen  him  now  for  fourteen  days, 
and  though  his  letters  were  very  nice  and  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  still  she  craved  for  a look  at 
his  face,  a grasp  of  his  hand,  perhaps  even  a 
kiss,  long  and  close  and  tender,  such  as  he 
would  sometimes  insist  upon  giving  her,  in  spite 
of  all  policemen.  His  love  for  her,  demonstra- 
tive as  was  his  nature,  had  become  to  this  still, 
quiet  girl  inexpressibly  sweet,  far  sweeter  than 
she  knew. 

It  was  a clear  winter  night,  and  the  moon 
went  climbing  over  the  fleecy  white  clouds  in  a 
way  that  made  beauty  even  in  Russell  Square. 
Elizabeth  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  thought 
how  Tom  would  have  enjoyed  it,  and  wished  he 
were  beside  her,  and  was  so  glad  to  think  he 
would  soon  be  beside  her  always,  with  all  his 
humors  and  weaknesses,  all  his  little  crossnesses 
and  complainings;  she  could  put  up  with  all, 
and  be  happy  through  all,  if  only  she  had  him 
with  her  and  loving  her. 
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His  lore  for  her,  though  fitful  and  fanciful, 
was  jet  so  worm  and  real  that  it  had  become  a 
necessity  of  her  life.  As  he  always  told  her — 
especially  after  he  had  had  one  of  his  little  quar- 
rels with  her — hers  was  to  him. 

“Poor  Tom,  I wonder  how  he  gets  on  with- 
out me ! Well,  it  won’t  be  for  long.” 

And  she  wished  she  could  hare  let  him  know 
she  was  out  here,  that  they  might  have  had  a 
chat  for  just  ten  minutes. 

Unconsciously  she  walked  toward  their  usual 
trysting-place,  a large  overhanging  plane-tree  on 
the  Keppel  Street  corner  of  the  square. 

Surely,  surely,  that  could  not  be  Tom ! Quite 
impossible,  for  he  was  not  alone.  Two  people, 
a young  man  and  a young  woman,  stood  at  the 
tryst,  absorbed  in  conversation : evidently  sweet- 
hearts, for  he  had  one  arm  round  her,  and  he 
kissed  her  unresisted,  several  times. 

Elizabeth  gazed,  fascinated,  almost  doubting 
the  evidence  of  her  own  senses.  For  the  young 
man’s  figure  was  so  excessively  like  Tom’s.  At 
length,  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  makes  one  go 
steadily  up  to  a shadow  by  the  roadside,  some 
ugly  spectre  that  we  feel  sure,  if  we  stare  it 
out,  will  prove  to  be  a mere  imagination,  she 
walked  deliberately  up  to  and  past  these  “sweet- 
hearts.” 

They  did  not  see  her ; they  were  far  too  much 
occupied  with  one  another;  but  she  saw  them, 
and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  Tom,  Tom’s  own 
self,  and  with  him  her  fellow-servant,  Esther. 

People  may  write  volumes  on  jealousy,  and 
volumes  will  still  remain  to  be  written.  It  is, 
next  to  remorse  for  guilt,  the  sharpest,  sorest, 
most  maddening  torment  that  human  nature  can 
endure. 

We  may  sit  and  gaze  from  the  boxes  at  our 
OtheUos  and  Biancas ; we  may  laugh  at  the  silly 
heart-burnings  between  Cousin  Kate  and  Cousin 
Lucy  in  the  ball-room,  or  the  squabbles  of  Mary 
and  Sally  in  the  kitchen  over  the  gardener’s  lad ; 
but  there  the  thing  remains.  A man  can  not 
make  love  to  two  women,  a woman  can  not 
coquet  with  two  men,  without  causing  in  degree 
that  horrible  agony,  cruel  as  death,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  half  the  tragedies,  and  the  cause  of 
half  the  crimes  of  this  world. 

The  complaint  comes  in  different  forms ; some- 
times it  is  a case  of  slow  poisoning,  or  of  ordeal 
by  red-hot  irons,  which  though  not  fatal,  under- 
mines the  whole  character,  and  bums  inefface- 
able scars  into  the  soul.  And  people  take  it  in 
various  ways — some  fiercely,  stung  by  a sense  of 
wounded  self-love ; others  haughtily : 

“ Pride' » a safe  robe,  I*U  wear  it;  but  do  raga.” 
Others,  again,  humble,  self-distrustful  natures, 
whose  only  pride  came  through  love,  have  no- 
thing left  them  except  rags.  In  a moment  all 
their  thin  robes  of  happiness  are  tom  off ; they 
stand  shivering,  naked,  and  helpless  before  the 
blasts  of  the  bitter  world. 

This  was  Elizabeth’s  case.  After  the  first  in- 
stant of  stunned  bewilderment  and  despair  she 
took  it  all  quite  naturally,  as  if  it  were  a thing 
which  she  ought  all  along  to  have  known  was 


sure  to  happen,  and  which  was  no  more  than 
she  expected  and  deserved. 

She  passed  the  couple,  still  unobserved  by 
them,  and  then  walked  round  the  other  side  of 
the  square,  deliberately  home. 

I am  not  going  to  make  a tragic  heroine  of 
this  poor  Servant-girl.  Perhaps,  people  may 
say,  there  is  nothing  tragic  about  the  incident. 
Merely  a plain,  quiet,  old-fashioned  woman,  who 
is  so  foolish  as  to  like  a handsome  young  swain, 
and  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  be  surprised  when 
he  deserts  her  for  a pretty  girl  of  eighteen.  All 
quite  after  the  way  things  go  on  in.  the  world, 
especially  in  the  servant- world ; and  the  best  she 
can  do  is  to  get  over  it,  or  take  another  sweet- 
heart as  quickly  as  possible.  A very  common 
story  after  all,  and  more  of  a farce  than  a trag- 
edy. 

But  there  are  some  farces  which,  if  you  look 
underneath  the  surface,  have  a good  many  of  the 
elements  of  tragedy. 

I shall  neither  paint  Elizabeth  tearing  her 
own  hair  nor  Esther’s,  nor  going  raging  about 
the  square  in  moonlight  in  an  insane  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy. She  was  not  given  to  “ fits”  under  any 
circumstances,  or  about  any  thing.  All  she  felt 
went  deep  down  into  her  heart,  rooted  itself,  and 
either  blossomed  or  cankered  there. 

On  this  night  she,  as  I said,  walked  round  the 
square  to  her  home ; then  quietly  went  up  stairs 
to  her  garret,  locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  upon 
her  bed. 

She  might  have  sat  there  for  an  hour  or  more, 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  still  on,  without  stirring, 
without  crying,  altogether  cold  and  hard  like  a 
stone,  when  she  fancied  she  heard  her  mistress’s 
bell  ring,  and  mechanically  rose  up  and  went 
down  stairs  to  listen.  Nothing  was  wanted,  so 
she  returned  to  her  garret  and  crept  to  bed  in 
tbe  dark. 

When  soon  afterward  Esther  likewise  came 
up  to  bed,  Elizabeth  pretended  to  be  asleep. 
Only  once,  taking  a stealthy  glance  at  the  pret- 
ty girl  who  stood  combing  her  hair  at  the  look- 
ing-glass, she  was  conscious  of  a sick  sense  of 
repulsion,  a pain  like  a knife  running  through 
her,  at  sight  of  the  red  young  lips  which  Tom 
had  just  been  kissing,  of  the  light  figure  which 
he  had  clasped  as  he  used  to  clasp  her.  But 
she  never  spoke,  not  one  word. 

Half  an  hour  after  she  was  roused  by  tbe 
nurse  coming  to  her  bedside.  Mrs.  Ascott  was 
very  ill,  and  was  calling  for  Elizabeth.  Soon 
the  whole  establishment  was  in  confusion,  and 
in  the  sharp  struggle  between  birth  and  death 
Elizabeth  had  no  time  to  think  of  any  thing  but 
her  mistress. 

Contrary  to  every  expectation,  all  ended  speed- 
ily and  happily ; and  before  he  went  off  to  the 
City  next  day  the  master  of  the  house,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  his  anxiety  and  felicity,  had  man- 
aged to  secure  a good  night’s  sleep  and  a good 
breakfast,  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  off  a spe- 
cial messenger  to  the  Times  office  with  the  noti- 
fication, “The  Lady  of  Peter  Ascott,  Esq.,  of  a 
son  and  heir.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A fortnight’s  time  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  excitement  incident  on  the  event 
at  Russell  Square. 

Never  was  there  such  a wonderful  baby,  and 
never  was  there  such  a fuss  made  over  it.  Un- 
prejudiced persons  might  have  called  it  an  ugly, 
weakly  little  thing ; indeed,  at  first  there  were 
such  apprehensions  of  its  dying  that  it  had  been 
baptized  in  a great  hurry,  44  Henry  Leaf  Ascott,” 
according  to  the  mother’s  desire,  which  in  her 
critical  position  nobody  dared  to  thwart.  Even 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  4 ‘son  and  heir” 
was  still  a puling,  sickly,  yellow-faced  baby. 
But  to  the  mother  it  was  every  thing. 

From  the  moment  she  heard  its  first  cry  Mrs. 
Ascott’s  whole  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a 
change.  Her  very  eyes — those  cold  blue  eyes 
of  Miss  Selina’s — took  a depth  and  tenderness 
whenever  she  turned  to  look  at  the  little  bundle 
that  lay  beside  her.  She  never  wearied  of  touch- 
ing the  tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  wondering  at 
them,  and  showing — to  every  one  of  the  house- 
hold who  was  favored  with  a sight  of  it — “my 
baby,”  as  if  it  had  been  a miracle  of  the  uni- 
verse. She  was  so  unutterably  happy  and  proud. 

Elizabeth,  too,  seemed  not  a little  proud  of 
the  baby.  To  her  arms  it  had  first  been  com- 
mitted; she  had  stood  by  at  its  first  washing 
and  dressing,  and  had  scarcely  left  it  or  her  mis- 
tress since.  Nurse,  a very  grand  personage,  had 
been  a little  jealous  of  her  at  first,  but  soon  grew 
condescending,  and  made  great  use  of  her  in  the 
sick-room,  alleging  that  such  an  exceedingly 
sensible  young  person,  so  quiet  and  steady,  was 
almost  as  good  as  a middle-aged  married  wo- 
man. Indeed,  she  onco  asked  Elizabeth  if  she 
was  a widow,  since  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
4 1 seen  trouble and  was  very  much  surprised 
to  learn  she  was  single  and  only  twenty-three 
years  old. 

Nobody  else  took  any  notice  of  her.  Even 
Miss  Hilary  was  so  engrossed  by  her  excitement 
and  delight  over  the  baby  that  she  only  ob- 
served, “Elizabeth,  you  look  rather  worn-out; 
this  has  been  a trying  time  for  you.”  And 
Elizabeth  had  just  answered,  “Yes” — no  more. 

During  the  fortnight  6he  had  seen  nothing  of 
Tom.  Ho  had  ^written  her  a short  note  or  two, 
and  the  cook  told  her  he  had  been  to  the  kitchen- 
door  several  times  asking  for  her,  but  being  an- 
swered that  she  was  with  her  mistress  up  stairs, 
had  gone  away. 

“In  the  sulks,  most  like,  though  he  didn’t 
look  it.  He’s  a pleasant-spoken  young  man, 
and  Tm  sure  I wish  you  luck  with  him,”  said 
Cookie,  who,  like  ail  the  other  servants,  was 
now  exceedingly  civil  to  Elizabeth. 

Her  star  had  risen ; she  was  considered  in 
the  household  a most  fortunate  woman.  It  was 
shortly  understood  that  nurse — majestic  nurse, 
had  spoken  so  highly  of  her,  that  at  the  month’s 
end  the  baby  was  to  be  given  entirely  into  her 
charge,  with,  of  course,  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  wages. 


“Unless,”  said  Mrs.  Ascott,  when  this  propo- 
sition was  made,  suddenly  recurring  to  a fact 
which  seemed  hitherto  to  have  quite  slipped 
from  her  mind — 44  unless  you  are  still  willing  to 
get  married,  and  think  you  would  be  happier 
married.  In  that  case  I won’t  hinder  you.  But 
it  would  be  such  a comfort  to  me  to  keep  you  a 
little  longer.” 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  answered  Elizabeth, 
softly,  and  busied  herself  with  walking  baby  up 
and  down  the  room,  hushing  it  on  her  shoulder. 

If  in  the  dim  light  tears  fell  on  its  puny  face, 

God  help  her,  poor  Elizabeth! 

Mrs.  Ascott  made  such  an  excellent  recovery 
that  in  three  weeks’  time  nobody  was  the  lca^t 
anxious  about  her,  and  Mr.  Ascott  arranged  to 
start  on  a business  journey  to  Edinburgh ; prom- 
ising, however,  to  be  back  in  three  days  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  which  was  to  be  a grand 
celebration.  Miss  Leaf  and  Miss  Hilary  were 
to  appear  thereat  in  their  wedding-dresses ; and 
Mrs.  Ascott  herself  took  the  most  vital  interest 
in  Johanna’s  having  a new  cap  for  the  occasion. 

Nay,  she  insisted  upon  ordering  it  from  her  own 
milliner,  and  having  it  made  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lace — the  “sweetest”  old  lady’s  cap  that 
could  possibly  be  invented. 

Evidently  this  wonderful  baby  had  opened  all 
hearts,  and  drawn  every  natural  tic  closer.  Se- 
lina, lying  on  the  sofa,  in  hqr  graceful  white 
wrapper,  and  her  neat  close  cap,  looked  so  young, 
so  pretty,  and,  above  all,  so  exceedingly  gentle 
and  motherly,  that  her  sisters*  hearts  were  full 
to  overflowing.  They  acknowledged  that  hap- 
piness, like  misery,  was  often  brought  about  in 
a fashion  totally  unforeseen  and  incredible.  Who 
would  have  thought,  for  instance,  on  that  wretch- 
ed night  when  Mr.  Ascott  came  to  Hilary  at 
Kensington,  or  on  that  dreary  heartless  wed- 
ding-day, that  they  should  ever  have  been  sit- 
ting in  Selina’s  room  so  merry  and  comforta- 
ble, admiring  the  baby,  and  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  baby’s  papa  ? 

“Papa”  is  a magical  word,  and  let  married 
people  have  fallen  ever  so  wide  asunder,  the 
thought,  “my  child’s  mother,”  “my  baby’s  fa- 
ther,” must  in  some  degree  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween them.  When  Peter  Ascott  was  seen 
stooping,  awkwardly  enough,  over  his  son’s  cra- 
dle, poking  his  dumpy  fingers  into  each  tiny 
cheek  in  a half-alarmed,  half-investigating  man- 
ner, as  if  ho  wondered  how  it  had  all  come 
about,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise — the  good  angel  of  the  household 
might  have  stood  by  and  smiled,  trusting  that 
the  ghastly  skeleton  therein  might  in  time  crum- 
ble away  into  harmless  dust,  under  the  sacred 
touch  of  infant  fingers. 

The  husband  and  wife  took  a kindly,  even 
affectionate  leave  of  one  another.  Mrs.  Ascott 
called  him  4 * Peter,”  and  begged  him  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  wrap  up  well  that  cold 
night.  And  when  he  was  gone,  and  her  sisters 
also,  she  lay  on  her  sofa  with  her  eyes  open, 
thinking.  What  sort  of  thoughts  they  were, 
whether  repentant  or  hopeful,  solemn  or  tender, 
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whether  they  might  have  passed  away  and  been 
forgotten,  or  how  far  they  might  have  influenced 
her  life  to  come,  none  knew,  and  none  ever  did 
know. 

When  there  came  a knock  to  the  door,  and  a 
message  for  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Ascott  suddenly 
overheard  it  and  turned  round. 

44  Who  is  wanting  you  ? Tom  Cliflfc  ? Isn’t 
that  the  young  man  you  are  to  be  married  to? 
Go  down  to  him  at  once.  And  stay,  Elizabeth, 
ns  it’s  such  a bitter  night,  take  him  for  half  an 
hour  into  the  housekeeper’s  room.  Send  her 
up  stairs,  and  tell  her  I wished  it,  though  I don’t 
allow  4 followers.*  ” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Elizabeth  once 
more,  and  obeyed.  She  must  speak  to  Tom 
some  time,  it  might  as  well  be  done  to-night 
as  not.  Without  pausing  to  think,  she  went 
d6wn  with  dull  heavy  steps  to  the  housekeeper’s 
room.  / 

Tom  stood  there  alone.  He  looked  so  exact- 
ly his  own  old  self,  he  came  forward  to  meet 
her  so  completely  in  his  old  familiar  way,  that 
for  the  instant  she  thought  she  must  be  under 
some  dreadful  delusion;  that  the  moonlight 
night  in  the  square  must  have  been  all  a dream  ; 
Esther,  still  the  silly  little  Esther,  whom  Tom 
had  often  heard  of  and  laughed  at ; and  Tom, 
her  own  Tom,  who  loved  nobody  but  her. 

4 4 Elizabeth,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I’ve  had 
a sight  of  you !” 

But  though  the  manner  was  warm  as  ever, 
“In  his  tone 

* A something  emote  her,  u if  Duty  tried 

To  mock  the  voice  of  Love,  how  long  since  flown,” 

and  quiet  as  she  stood,  Elizabeth  shivered  in  his 


arms. 

41  Why,  what’s  the  n^atter  ? Aren’t  you  glad 
to  see  me?  Give  mo  another  kiss,  my  girl, 
do!” 

He  took  it ; and  she  crept  away  from  him  and 
sat  down. 

“Tom,  I’ve  got  something  to  say  to  you,  and 
I’d  better  say  it  at  once.” 

44  To  be  sure.  ’Tisn't  any  bad  news  from 
home,  is  it  ? Or” — looking  uneasily  at  her — 4 4 1 
haven’t  vexed  you,  have  I ?” 

44  Vexed  me,”  she  repeated,  thinking  what  a 
small  foolish  word  it  was  to  express  what  had 
happened,  and  what  sho  had  been  suffering. 
44  No,  Tom,  not  vexed  me  exactly.  But  I want 
to  ask  you  a question.  Who  was  it  that  you 
stood  talking  with,  under  our  tree  in  the  square, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  this  night  three 
weeks  ago  ?” 

Though  there  was  no  anger  in  the  voice  it 
was  so  serious  and  deliberate  that  it  made  Tom 
start. 


44  Three  weeks  ago ; how  can  I possibly  tell  ?” 
44  Yes,  you  can ; for  it  was  a fine  moonlight 
night,  and  you  stood  there  a long  time.” 

4 4 Under  the  tree,  talking  to  somebody  ? What 
nonsense ! Perhaps  it  wasn’t  mo  at  all.” 

44  It  was,  for  I saw  you.” 

44  The  devil  you  did !”  muttered  Tom. 

44  Don’t  be  angry,  only  tell  me  the  plain  truth. 
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The  young  woman  that  was  with  you  was  our 
Esther  here,  wasn’t  she  ?” 

For  a moment  Tom  looked  altogether  con- 
founded. Then  he  tried  to  recover  himself, 
and  said,  crossly,  44  Well,  and  if  it  was,  where’s 
the  harm  ? Can’t  a man  be  civil  to  a pretty 
girl  without  being  called  over  the  coals  in  this 
way?” 

Elizabeth  made  no  answer,  at  least  not  imme- 
diately. At  last  she  said,  in  a very  gentle,  sub- 
dued voice, 

4 4 Tom,  are  you  fond  of  Esther  ? You  would 
not  kiss  her  if  you  were  not  fond  of  her.  l)o 
you  like  her  as — as  you  used  to  like  me  ?” 

And  she  looked  right  np  into  bis  eves.  Hers 
had  no  reproach  in  them,  only  a piteous  en- 
treaty, the  last  clinging  to  a hope  which  she 
knew  to  be  false. 

4 4 Like  Esther  ? Of  course  I do.  She’s  a nice 
sort  of  girl,  and  we’re  very  good  friends.” 

44  Tom,  a man  can’t  be  4 friends,’  in  that  sort 
of  way,  with  a pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  when  he 
is  going  to  be  married  to  somebody  else.  At 
least,  in  my  mind,  he  ought  not.” 

Tom  laughed  in  a confused  manner.  44 1 say, 
you’re  jealous,  and  you’d  better  get  over  it.” 

Was  she  jealous  ? was  it  all  fancy,  folly  ? Did 
Tom  stand  there,  true  as  steel,  without  a feeling 
in  his  heart  that  she  did  not  share,  without  a 
hope  in  which  she  was  not  united,  holding  her, 
and  preferring  her,  with  that  individuality  and 
unity  of  love  which  true  love  ever  gives  and 
exacts,  as  it  has  a right  to  exact  ? 

Not  that  poor  Elizabeth  reasoned  in  this  wav, 
but  sho  felt  the  thing  by  instinct  without  reason- 
ing. 

“Tom,”  sho  said,  44  tell  me  outright,  just  os 
if  I was  somebody  else,  and  had  never  belonged 
to  you  at  all,  do  you  lovo  Esther  Martin  ?” 

Truthful  people  enforce  truth.  Tom  might 
[ be  fickle,  but  he  was  not  deceitful ; he  could  not 
look  into  Elizabeth’s  eyes  and  tell  her  a delib- 
erate lie ; somehow  he  dared  not. 

44  Well,  then — since  you  will  have  it  out  of 
me — I think  I do.” 

So  Elizabeth’s  “ship  went  down.”  It  might 
have  been  a very  frail  vessel,  that  nobody  in 
their  right  senses  would  have  trusted  any  treas- 
ure with,  still  she  did ; and  it  was  all  she  had, 
an <}  it  went  down  to  the  bottom  like  a stone. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  sea  closes  over 
this  sort  of  wreck ; and  how  quietly  people  take 
— when  they  must  take,  and  there  is  no  more 
disbelieving  it — the  truth  which  they  would  have 
given  their  lives  to  prove  was  an  impossible  lie. 

For  some  minutes  Tom  stood  facing  the  fire, 
and  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  chair  opposite  without 
speaking.  Then  she  took  off  her  brooch,  the  only 
love-token  he  had  given  her,  and  put  it  into  his 
hand. 

44 What’s  this  for?”  asked  he,  suddenly. 

44  You  know.  You’d  better  give  it  to  Esther. 
It’s  Esther,  not  me,  you  must  marry  now.” 

And  the  thought  of  Esther,  giddy,  flirting, 
useless  Esther,  as  Tom’s  wife,  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  sting  of  it  put  even 
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into  her  crushed  humility  a certain  honest  self- 
assertion. 

“I’m  not  going  to  blame  you,  Tom;  but  I 
think  I’m  as  good  as  she.  I’m  not  pretty,  I know, 
nor  lively,  nor  young,  at  least  I’m  old  for  my 
age ; but  I was  worth  something.  You  should 
not  have  served  me  so.” 

Tom  said,  the  usual  excuse,  that  he  “ couldn’t 
help  it.”  And  suddenly  turning  round,  he  begged 
tier  to  forgive  him,  and  not  forsake  him. 

She  forsake  Tom ! Elizabeth  almost  smiled. 

“ I do  forgive  you ; I’m  not  a bit  angry  with 
you.  If  I ever  was  I have  got  over  it.” 

“ That’s  right.  You’re  a dear  soul.  Do  you 
think  I don’t  like  you,  Elizabeth  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  said,  sadly,  “ I dare  say  you  do, 
a little,  in  spite  of  Esther  Martin.  But  that’s 
not  my  way  of  liking,  and  I couldn’t  stand  it.” 

“What  couldn’t  you  stand  ?” 

“Your  kissing  me  to-day,  and  another  girl 
to-morrow : your  telling  me  I was  every  thing 
to  you  one  week,  and  saying  exactly  the  SAme 
thing  to  another  girl  the  next.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  bear  if  we  were  only  friends,  but  as 
sweet-hearts,  as  husband  and  wife,  it  would  be 
impossible.  No,  Tom,  I tell  you  the  truth,  I 
could  not  stand  it.” 

She  spoke  strongly,  unhesitatingly,  and  for  an 
instant  there  flowed  out  of  her  soft  eyes  that  wild, 
fierce  spark,  latent  even  in  these  quiet  humble 
natures,  which  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with. 

Tom  did  not  attempt  it.  He  felt  all  was  over. 
Whether  he  had  lost  or  gained ; whether  he  was 
glad  or  sorry,  he  hardly  knew. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  take  this  back,  any  how,” 
he  said,  “ fiddling”  with  the  brooch ; and  then 
going  up  to  her,  he  attempted,  with  trembling 
hands,  to  refasten  it  in  her  collar. 

The  familiar  action,  his  contrite  look,  were 
too  much.  People  who  have  once  loved  one  an- 
other, though  the  love  is  dead  (for  love  can  die), 
are  not  able  to  bury  it  all  at  once,  or  if  they  do, 
its  pale  ghost  will  still  come  knocking  at  the  door 
of  their  hearts,  “Let  me  in,  let  me  in  1” 

Elizabeth  ought,  I know,  in  proper  feminine 
dignity,  to  have  bade  Tom  farewell  without  a 
glance  or  a touch.  But  she  did  not.  When  he 
had  fastened  her  brooch  she  looked  up  in  his 
familiar  face  a sorrowful,  wistful,  lingering  look, 
and  then  clung  about  his  neck : 

“ O Tom,  Tom,  I was  so  fond  of  you !” 

And  Tom  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  and 
kissed  her  many  times,  and  even  felt  his  old 
affection  returning,  making  him  half  oblivious 
of  Esther ; but  mercifully — for  love  rebuilt  upon 
lost  faith  is  like  a house  founded  upon  sands — 
the  door  opened,  and  Esther  herself  came  in. 

Laughing,  smirking,  pretty  Esther,  who, 
thoughtless  as  she  was,  bad  yet  the  sense  to  draw 
back  when  she  saw  them. 

“Come  here,  Esther  I”  Elizabeth  called,  im- 
peratively ; and  she  came. 

“Esther,  I’ve  given  up  Tom;  you  may  take 
him  if  he  wants  you.  Make  him  a good  wife, 
and  I’ll  forgive  you.  If  not — ” 

She  could  not  say  another  word.  She  shut 


the  door  upon  them,  and  crept  up  stairs,  con- 
scious only  of  one  thought — if  6he  only  could 
get  away  from  them,  and  never  see  either  of 
their  faces  any  more ! 

And  in  this  fate  was  kind  to  her,  though  in 
that  awful  way  in  which  fate — say  rather  Prov- 
idence— often  works ; cutting,  with  one  sharp 
blow,  some  knot  that  our  poor,  feeble,  mortal 
fingers  have  been  long  laboring  at  in  vain,  or 
making  that  which  seemed  impossible  to  do 
the  most  natural,  easy,  and  only  thing  to  be 
done. 

How  strangely  often  in  human  life  “ one  woe 
doth  tread  upon  the  other’s  heel !”  How  con- 
tinually, while  one  of  those  small  private  trage- 
dies that  I have  spoken  of  is  being  enacted 
within,  the  actors  are  called  upon  to  meet  some 
other  tragedy  from  without,  so  that  external 
energy  counteracts  inward  emotion,  and  holy 
sympathy  with  another’s  sufferings  stifles  all 
personal  pain.  That  truth  about  sorrows  com- 
ing “in  battalions”  may  have  a divine  meaning 
in  it — may  be  one  of  those  mysterious  laws 
which  guide  the  universe — laws  that  we  can 
only  trace  in  fragments,  and  guess  at  the  rest, 
believing,  in  deep  humility,  that  one  day  we 
shall  “ know  even  as  we  are  known.” 

Therefore  I ask  no  pity  for  Elizabeth,  be- 
cause ere  she  had  time  to  collect  herself,  and 
realize  in  her  poor  confused  mind  that  she  had 
indeed  said  good-by  to  Tom,  given  him  up  and 
parted  from  him  forever,  she  was  summoned  to 
her  mistress’s  room,  there  to  hold  a colloquy 
outside  the  door  with  the  seriously-perplexed 
nurse. 

One  of  those  sudden  changes  had  come  which 
sometimes,  after  all  seems  safe,  strike  terror  into 
a rejoicing  household,  and  end  by  carrying  away, 
remorseless,  the  young  wife  from  her  scarcely 
tasted  bliss,  the  mother  of  many  children  from 
her  close  circle  of  happy  duties  and  yearning 
loves. 

hlrs.  Ascott  was  ill.  Either  she  had  taken 
cold  or  been  too  much  excited,  or,  in  the  over- 
confidence  of  her  recovery,  some  slight  neglect 
had  occurred — some  trifle  which  nobody  thinks 
of  till  afterward,  and  which  yet  proves  the  fatal 
cause,  the  “little  pin”  that 

“Bores  through  the  castle  wall” 

of  mortal  hope,  and  King  Death  enters  in  all 
his  awful  state. 

Nobody  knew  it  or  dreaded  it ; for  though 
Mrs.  Ascott  was  certainly  ill,  she  was  not  at 
firet  very  ill ; and  there  being  no  telegraphs  in 
those  days  no  one  thought  of  sending  for  either 
her  husband  or  her  sisters.  But  that  very  hour, 
when  Elizabeth  went  up  to  her  mistress,  and 
saw  the  flush  on  her  cheek  and  the  restless  ex- 
pression of  her  eye,  King  Death  had  secretly  crept 
in  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  in  Russell  Square. 

The  patient  was  carefully  removed  back  into 
her  bed.  She  said  little,  except  once,  looking 
up  uneasily — 

“ I don’t  feel  quite  myself,  Elizabeth.” 

And  when  her  servant  soothed  her  in  the 
long-familiar  way,  telling  her  she  would  be  bet- 
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ter  in  the  morning,  she  smiled  contentedly,  and 
turned  to  go  to  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  did  not  go  to  her  bed, 
but  sat  behind  the  curtain,  motionless,  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  her 
baby  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  child  instinct- 
ively refused  it£  natural  food,  and  began  scream- 
ing violently,  Mrs.  Ascott’s  troubled  look  re- 
turned. 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you  do- 
ing, Nurse  ? I won’t  be  parted  from  my  baby 
— I won’t,  I say !” 

And  when,  to  soothe  her,  the  little  thing  was 
again  put  into  her  arms,  and  again  turned  from 
her,  a frightened  expression  came  into  the  mo- 
ther’s face. 

“Am  I going  to  be  ill? — is  baby — ” 

She  stopped ; and  as  nurse  determinately  car- 
ried it  away,  she  attempted  no  resistance,  only 
followed  it  across  the  room  with  eager  eyes.  It 
was  the  last  glimmer  of  reason  there.  From  that 
time  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and  before  morn- 
ing she  was  slightly  delirious. 

Still  nobody  apprehended  danger.  Nobody 
really  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter  except 
nurse,  and  she,  with  a selfish  fear  of  being  blamed  standing  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Ascott’s  bed,  was 
for  carelessness,  resisted  sending  for  the  doctor  watching  her  with  the  serious  look  which  even 
till  his  usual  hour  of  calling.  In  that  large  house,  a hireling  or  a stranger  wears  in  the  presence 
as  in  many  other  large  houses,  every  body’s  busi-  of  that  sight  which,  however  familiar,  never 
ness  was  nobody’s  business,  and  a member  of  grows  less  awful — a fellow-creature  slowly  pass- 
the  family,  even  the  mistress,  might  easily  be  ing  from  this  life  into  the  life  unknown; 
sick  or  dying  in  some  room  therein,  while  all  Elizabeth  crept  up  to  the  other  side.  The 
things  else  went  on  just  as  usual,  and  no  one  change,  undescribabie  yet  unmistakable,  which 
was  any  the  wiser.  comes  over  a human  face  when  the  warrant  for 

About  noon  even.  Elizabeth's  ignorance  was  its  dissolution  has  gone  forth,  struck  her  at  once, 
roused  up  to  the  conviction  that  something  was  Never  yet  had  Elizabeth  seen  death.  Her  fa- 
very  wrong  with  Mrs.  Ascott,  and  that  nurse’s  ther’s  she  did  not  remember,  and  among  her  few 
skill  could  not  counteract  it.  On  her  own  re-  friends  and  connections  none  other  had  occurred, 
sponsibility  she  sent,  or  rather  she  went  to  fetch  At  twenty-three  years  of  age  she  was  still  igno- 
the  doctor.  He  came ; and  his  fiat  threw  the  rant  of  that  solemn  experience  which  every  wo- 
whole  household  into  consternation.  man  must  go  through  some  time,  often  many 

Now  they  knew  that  the  poor  lady  whose  hap-  times,  during  her  life.  For  it  is  to*  women  that 
piness  had  touched  the  very  stoniest  hearts  in  all  look  in  their  extreme  hour.  Very  few  men, 
the  establishment  hovered  upon  the  brink  of  even  the  tendercst-hearted,  are  able  to  watch  by 
the  grave.  Now  all  the  women-servants,  down  the  last  struggle  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying, 
to  the  little  kitchen-maid  with  her  dirty  apron  at  For  the  moment,  as  she  glanced  round  the 
her  eyes,  crept  up  stairs,  one  after  the  other,  to  darkened  room,  and  then  at  the  still  figure  on 
the  door  of  what  had  been  such  a silent,  mysteri-  the  bed,  Elizabeth’s  courage  failed.  Strong  love 
ous  room,  and  listened,  unhindered,  to  the  rav-  might  have  overcome  this  fear^-the  natural  re- 
ings  that  issued  thence.  “Poor  Missis,”  and  coil  of  youth  and  life  from  coming  into  contact 
the  “poor  little  baby,”  were  spoken  of  softly  at  with  death  and  mortality ; but  love  was  not  ex- 
the  kitchen  dinner-table,  and  confidentially  sym-  actly  the  bond  between  her  and  Mrs.  Ascott. 
pathized  over  with  inquiring  tradespeople  at  the  It  was  rather  duty,  pity,  the  tenderness  that 
area  gate.  A sense  of  awe  and  suspense  stole  would  have  sprung  up  in  her  heart  toward  any 
over  the  whole  house,  gathering  thicker  hour  by  body  she  had  watched  and  tended  so  long, 
hour  of  that  dark  December  day.  “If  she  should  die,  die  in  the  night,  before 

When  her  mistress  was  first  pronounced  “in  Miss  Hilary  comes!”  thought  the  poor  girl,  and. 
danger,”  Elizabeth,  aware  that  there  was  no  one  glanced  once  more  round  the  shadowy  room, 
to  act  but  herself,  had  taken  a brief  opportunity  where  she  was  now  left  quite  alone.  For  nurse, 
to  slip  from  the  room  and  write  two  letters,  one  thinking  with  true  worldly  wisdom  of  the  preser- 
to  her  master  in  Edinbnrgh,  and  the  other  to  vation  of  the  “son  and  heir,”  which  was  de- 
Miss  Hilary.  The  first  she  gave  to  the  footman  cidedly  the  most  important  question  now,  had 
to  post ; the  second  she  charged  him  to  send  by  stolen  away,  and  was  busy  in  the  next  room, 
special  messenger  to  Richmond.  But  he,  being  seeing  various  young  women  whom  the  doctors 
lazily  inclined,  or  else  thinking  that,  as  the  order  had  sent,  one  of  whom  was  to  supply  to  the  in- 
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was  only  given  by  Elizabeth,  it  was  of  compara- 
tively little  moment,  posted  them  both.  So 
vainly  did  the  poor  girl  watch  and  wait;  nei- 
ther Miss  Leaf  nor  Miss  Hilary  came. 

By  night  Mrs.  Ascott’s  delirium  began  to  sub- 
side, but  her  strength  was  ebbing  fast.  Two 
physicians — three — stood  by  the  unconscious  wo- 
man, and  pronounced  that  all  hope  was  gone,  if, 
indeed,  the  case  had  not  been  hopeless  from  the 
beginning. 

“Where  is  her  husband?  Has  she  no  rela- 
tions— no  mother  or  sisters  ?”  asked  the  fashion- 
able physician,  Sir , touched  by  the 

sight  of  this  poor  lady  dying  alone,  with  only  a 
nurse  and  a servant  about  her.  “If  she  has, 
they  ought  to  be  sent  for  immediately.” 

Elizabeth  ran  down  stairs,  and  rousing  the  old 
butler  from  his  bed,  prevailed  on  him  to  start 
immediately  in  the  carriage  to  bring  back  Miss 
Leaf  and  Miss  Hilary.  It  would  be  midnight 
before  he  reached  Richmond;  still  it  must  be 
done. 

“TU  do  it,  my  girl,”  said  he,  kindly;  “and 
I’ll  tell  them  as  gently  as  I can.  Never  fear.” 

When  Elizabeth  returned  to  her  mistress’s 
room  the  doctors  were  all  gone,  and  nurse. 
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fant  the  place  of  the  poor  mother  whom  it  would 
never  know. 

There  was  nobody  left  but  herself  to  watch 
this  dying  mother,  so  Elizabeth  took  her  lot 
upon  her,  smothered  down  her  fears,  and  sat  by 
the  bedside  waiting  for  the  least  expression  of 
returning  reason  in  the  sunken  face,  which  was 
very  quiet  now. 

Consciousness  did  return  at  last,  as  the  doc- 
tors had  said  it  would.  Mrs.  Ascott  opened  her 
eyes ; they  wandered  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
she  said,  feebly, 

“ Elizabeth,  where’s  my  baby  ?” 

What  Elizabeth  answered  she  never  could  re- 
member ; perhaps  nothing,  or  her  agitation  be- 
trayed her,  for  Mrs.  Ascott  said  again, 

44  Elizabeth,  am  I going  to — to  leave  my 
baby?” 

Some  people  might  have  considered  it  best  to 
reply  with  a lie — the  frightened,  cowardly  lie 
that  is  so  often  told  at  death-beds  to  the  soul 
passing  direct  to  its  God.  But  this  girl  could 
not  and  dared  not. 

Leaning  over  her  mistress,  she  whispered  as 
softly  as  she  could,  choking  down  the  tears  that 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  which,  merci- 
fully, seemed  to  have  come  with  dying, 

44  Yes,  you  are  going  very  soon — to  God.  He 
will  watch  over  baby,  and  give  him  back  to  you 
again  some  day  quite  safe.” 

“Will  He?” 

The  tone  was  submissive,  half-inquiring  ; like 
that  of  a child  learning  something  it  had  never 
learned  before — as  Selina  was  now  learning. 
Perhaps  even  those  three  short  weeks  of  mo- 
therhood had  power  so  to  raise  her  whole  na- 
ture that  she  now  gained  the  composure  with 
which  even  the  weakest  soul  can  sometimes 
meet  death,  and  had  grown  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  a Christian’s  dying. 

Suddenly  she  shivered.  “I  am  afraid;  I 
never  thought  of — this.  Will  nobody  come 
and  speak  to  me  ?” 

Oh,  how  Elizabeth  longed  for  Miss  Hilary, 
for  any  body,  who  would  have  known  what  to 
say  to  the  dying  woman ; who  perhaps,  as  her 
.look  and  words  implied,  till  this  hour  had  never 
thought  of  dying.  Once  it  crossed  the  serv- 
ant’s mind  to  send  for  some  clergyman ; but  she 
knew  none,  and  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Ascott  did 
not  either.  She  had  no  superstitious  feeling  that 
any  clergyman  would  do ; just  to  give  a sort  of 
spiritual  extreme  unction  to  the  departing  soul. 
Her  own  religious  faith  was  of  such  an  intense- 
ly personal  silent  kind,  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  any  good  to  be  derived  from  a strange  gentle- 
man coming  and  praying  by  the  bedside  of  a 
stranger,  repeating  set  sayings  with  a set  coun- 
tenance, and  going  away  again.  And  yet  with 
that  instinct  which  comes  to  almost  every  human 
soul,  fast  departing,  Mrs.  Ascott’s  white  lips 
whispered,  “Pray.” 

Elizabeth  had  no  words,  except  those  which 
Miss  Leaf  used  to 'say  night  after  night  in  the 
little  parlor  at  Stowbury.  She  knelt  down,  and 
in  a trembling  voice  repeated  in  her  mistress’s 


ear — 44  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ” — to  the 
end. 

After  it  Mrs.  Ascott  lay  very  quiet.  At 
length  she  said,  “Please — bring — my — baby.” 
It  had  been  from  the  first,  and  was  to  the  last, 
44  my"  baby. 

The  small  face  was  laid  close  to  hers  that  she 
might  kiss  it. 

“He  looks  well;  he  does  not  miss  me  much 
yet,  poor  little  fellow ! ” And  the  strong  natural 
agony  came  upon  her,  conquering  even  the 
weakness  of  her  last  hour.  44  Oh,  it’s  hard, 
hard ! Will  nobody  teach  my  baby  to  remem- 
ber me?” 

And  then  lifting  herself  up  on  her  elbow  she 
caught  hold  of  nurse. 

4 4 Tell  Mr.  Ascott  that  Elizabeth  is  to  take 
care  of  baby.  Promise,  Elizabeth.  Johanna  is 
old — Hilary  may  be  married — you  will  take  care 
of  my  baby?” 

“I  will — as  long  as  I live,”  said  Elizabeth 
Hand. 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  for  almost 
another  hour  stood  beside  the  bed  thus,  until 
nurse  whispered,  “Cany  it  away;  its  mother 
doesn’t  know  it  now.” 

But  she  did ; for  she  feebly  moved  her  fingers 
as  if  in  search  of  something.  Baby  was  still 
asleep,  but  Elizabeth  contrived,  by  kneeling 
down  close  to  the  bed,  to  put  the  tiny  hand  un- 
der those  cold  fingers ; they  closed  immediately 
upon  it,  and  remained  so  till  the  last. 

When  Miss  Leaf  and  Miss  Hilary  came  in 
Elizabeth  was  still  kneeling  there,  trying  softly 
to  take  the  little  hand  away ; for  the  baby  had 
wakened  and  began  its  piteous  wail.  But  it  did 
not  disturb  the  mother  now. 

44  Poor  Selina”  was  no  more.  Nothing  of  her 
was  left  to  her  child  except  the  name  of  a mo- 
ther. It  may  have  been  better  so. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

“IN  MSMOET  Or 

SELINA, 

THE  BELOVED  WIVE  OF  PETER  ASCOTT,  ESQ., 

OF  BUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON, 

AND  DAUGHTER  OF 

T HI  LATE  HENRY  LEAF,  ESQ., 

OF  THIS  TOWN. 

DIED  DECEMBER  94,  1889, 

AGED  41  TEARS.** 

Such  was  the  inscription  which  now,  for  six 
months,  had  met  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stowbury,  on  a large,  dazzlingly-white  marble 
monument,  the  first  that  was  placed  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  New  Church. 

What  motive  induced  Mr.  Ascott  to  inter  his 
wife  here — whether  it  was  a natural  wish  to  lay 
her,  and  some  day  lie  beside  her,  in  their  native 
earth ; or  the  less  creditable  desire  of  showing 
how  rich  he  had  become,  and  of  joining  his 
once  humble  name,  even  on  a tomb-stone,  with 
one  of  the  oldest  names  in  the  annals  of  Stow- 
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bury — nobody  could  find  out.  Probably  nobody 
cared. 

The  Misses  Loaf  were  content  that  he  should 
do  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter : he  had  shofoi 
strong  but  not  exaggerated  grief  at  his  loss ; if 
any  remorse  mingled  therewith,  Selina’s  sisters 
happily  did  not  know  it.  Nobody  ever  did  know 
the  full  history  of  things  except  Elizabeth,  and 
she  kept  it  to  herself.  So  the  family  skeleton 
was  buried  quietly  in  Mrs.  Ascott’s  grave. 

Peter  Ascott  showed,  in  his  coarse  fashion, 
much  sympathy  and  consideration  for  his  wife’s 
sistere.  He  had  them  staying  in  the  house  till  a 
week  after  the  funeral  was  over,  and  .provided 
them  with  the  deepest  and  handsomest  mourn- 
ing. He  even,  in  a formal  way,  took  counsel 
with  them  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  Mrs.  Ascott’s 
wishes,  and  the  retaining  of  Elizabeth  in  charge 
of  the  son  and  heir,  which  was  accordingly  set- 
tled. And  then  they  went  back  to  their  old  life 
at  Richmond,  and  the  widower  returned  to  his 
solitary  bachelor  ways.  He  looked  as  usual ; 
went  to  and  from  the  City  as  usual ; and  his 
brief  married  life  seemed  to  have  passed  away 
from  him  like  a dream. 

Not  altogether  a dream.  Gradually  he  began 
to  wake  up  to  the  consciousness  of  an  occasional 
child’s  cxy  in  the  house — that  large,  silent,  dreary 
house,  where  he  was  once  more  the  sole,  soli- 
tary master.  Sometimes,  when  he  came  in  from 
church  of  Sundays,  he  would  mount  another 
flight  of  stairs,  walk  into  the  nursery  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  stare  with  distant  curiosity  at 
the  little  creature  in  Elizabeth’s  arms,  pronounce 
it  a “ fine  child,  and  did  her  great  credit  !”  and 
walk  down  again.  He  never  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  his  child,  this  poor  old  bachelor  of  so  many 
years’  standing ; he  had  outgrown  apparently  all 
sense  of  the  affections  or  the  duties  of  a father. 
Whether  they  ever  would  come  into  him ; wheth- 
er, after  babyhood  was  passed,  he  would  begin  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  little  creature  who  throve 
and  blossomed  into  beauty — which,  as  if  watch- 
od  by  guardian  angels,  dead  mothers’  children 
seem  often  to  do — was  a source  of  earnest  spec- 
ulation to  Elizabeth. 

In  the  mean  time  he  treated  both  her  and 
the  baby  with  extreme  consideration,  allowed 
her  to  do  just  as  she  liked,  and  gave  her  in- 
definite sqms  of  money  to  expend  upon  the 
nursery. 

When  summer  came,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
change  of  air,  Mr.  Ascott  consented  to  her  sug- 
gestion of  taking  a lodging  for  herself  and  baby 
near  baby’s  aunts  at  Richmond;  only  desiring 
that  the  lodging  should  be  as  handsome  as  could 
be  secured,  and  that  every  other  Sunday  she 
should  bring  up  his  son  to  spend  the  day  at 
Russell  Square. 

And  so,  during  the  long  summer  months,  the 
motherless  child,  in  its  deep  mourning — which 
looks  so  pathetic  on  a very  young  baby — might 
be  seen  carried  about  in  Elizabeth’s  arms  every 
where.  When,  after  the  first  six  weeks,  the 
wet-nurse  left — in  fact,  two  or  three  wet-nurses 
successively  were  abolished — she  took  little 


Henry  solely  under  her  own  charge.  She  had 
comparatively  small  exjJerience,  but  she  had 
common  sense,  and  the  strong  motherly  instinct 
which  comes  by  nature  to  some  women.  Be- 
sides, her  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  this 
little  child. 

From  the  hour  when,  even  with  her  mistress 
dying  before  her  eyes,  Elizabeth  had  felt  a 
strange  thrill  of  comfort  in  the  new  duty  which 
had  come  into  her  blank  life,  she  took  to  this 
duty  as  women  only  can  whose  life  has  become 
a blank.  She  received  the  child  as  a blessing 
sent  direct  from  God ; by  unconscious  hands — * 
for  Mrs.  Ascott  knew  nothing  of  what  happened ; 
something  that  would  heal  her  wounded  heart, 
and  make  her  forget  Tom. 

And  so  it  did.  Women  and  mothers  well 
know  how  engrossing  is  the  care  of  an  infant ; 
how  each  minute  of  the  day  is  filled  up  with 
something  to  be  done  or  thought  of;  so  that 
“fretting”  about  extraneous  things  becomes  quite 
impossible.  How  gradually  the  fresh  life  grow- 
ing up  and  expanding  puts  the  worn-out  or 
blighted  life  into  the  back-ground,  and  all  the 
hopes  and  fancies  cling  around  the  small,  beau- 
tiful present,  the  ever-developing,  ever-marvel- 
ous  mystery  of  a young  child’s  existence ! Why 
it  should  be  so,  we  can  only  guess ; but  that  it 
is  so,  many  a wretched  wife,  many  a widowed 
mother,  many  a broken-hearted,  forlorn  aunt, 
has  thankfully  proved. 

Elizabeth  proved  it  likewise.  She  did  not 
exactly  lose  all  memory  of  her  trouble,  but  it 
seemed  lighter;  it  was  swallowed  up  in  this 
second  passion  of  adopted  motherhood.  And 
so  she  sank,  quietly  and  at  once,  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a middle-aged  woman,  whose  life’s  stoiy 
— and  her  sort  of  women  have  but  one — was  a 
mere  episode,  told  and  ended. 

For  Esther  had  left  and  been  married  to  Tom 
Cliffe  within  a few  weeks  of  Mrs.  Ascott’s  funer- 
al. Of  course,  the  household  knew  every  thing; 
but  nobody  condoled  with  Elizabeth.  There 
was  a certain  atand-otif-ishness  about  her  which 
made  them  hold  their  tongues.  They  treated 
her  with  much  respect,  as  her  new  position  de- 
manded. She  took  this,  as  she  took  every  thing, 
with  the  grave  quietness  which  was  her  fashion 
from  her  youth  up;  assumed  her  place  as  a 
confidential  upper  servant;  dressed  well,  but 
soberly,  like  a woman  of  forty,  and  was  called 
“Mrs.  Hand.” 

The  only  trace  her  “disappointment”  left 
upon  her  was  a slightly  bitter  way  of  speaking 
about  men  in  general,  and  a dislike  to  any  chat- 
ter about  love-affairs  and  matrimony.  Her  own 
story  she  was  never  known  to  refer  to  in  the 
most  distant  way,  except  once. 

Miss  Hilary — who,  of  course,  had  heard  alb 
but  delicately  kept  silence  — one  night,  when 
little  Henry  was  not  well,  remained  in  the  lodg- 
ings on  Richmond  Hill,  and  slept  in  the  nursery, 
Elizabeth  making  up  for  herself  a bed  on  the 
floor  close  beside  baby  and  cradle.  In  the  dead 
of  night  the  two  women,  mistress  and  maid,  by 
some  chance,  said  a few  things  to  one  another 
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which  never  might  have  been  said  in  the  day- 
light, and  which,  by  dfcit  consent,  were  never 
afterward  referred  to  by  either,  any  more  than  if 
they  had  been  spoken  in  a dream. 

Elizabeth  told  briefly,  thongh  not  without 
emotion,  all  that  had  happened  between  her- 
self and  Tom,  and  how  he  was  married  to  Es- 
ther Martin.  And  then  both  women  went  back, 
in  a moralizing  way,  to  the  days  when  they  had 
both  been  “young”  at  Stowbury,  and  how  dif- 
ferent life  was  from  what  they  then  thought  and 
looked  forward  to — Miss  Hilary  and  her  “ bow- 
er-maiden.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  former,  with  a sigh, 
“things  are  indeed  not  as  people  fancy  when 
they  are  girls.  We  dream,  and  dream,  and 
think  we  see  very  far  into  the  future,  which  no- 
body sees  but  God.  I often  wonder  how  my 
life  will  end.” 

Elizabeth  said,  after  a pause,  “I  always  felt 
sure  you  would  be  married,  Miss  Hilary.  There 
was  one  person — Is  he  alive  still?  Is  he  ever 
coming  home  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  ” 

“I  am  sure  he  was  very  fond  of  you.  And 
he  looked  like  a good  man.” 

“ He  was  the  best  man  I ever  knew.” 

This  was  all  Miss  Hilary  said,  and  she  said 
it  softly  and  mournfully.  She  might  never  have 
said  it  at  all ; but  it  dropped  from  her  unawares 
in  the  deep  feeling  of  the  moment,  when  her 
heart  was  tender  over  Elizabeth’s  own  sad, 
simply-told  story.  Also  because  of  a sudden 
and  great  darkness  which  had  come  over  her 
own. 

Literally,  she  did  not  now  know  whether  Rob- 
ert Lyon  were  alive  or  dead.  Two  months  ago 
his  letters  had  suddenly  ceased,  without  any  ex- 
planation, his  last  being  exactly  the  same  as  the 
others  — as  frank,  as  warmly  affectionate,  as 
cheerful  and  brave. 

One  solution  to  this  was  his  possible  coming 
home.  But  she  did  not,  after  careful  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  believe  that  likely.  She  knew 
exactly  his  business  relations  with  his  employ- 
ers ; that  there  was  a fixed  time  for  his  return 
to  England,  which  nothing  except  the  very 
strongest  necessity  could  alter.  Even  in  the 
chance  of  his  health  breaking,  so  as  to  incapac- 
itate him  for  work,  he  should,  he  always  said, 
have  to  go  to  the  hills,  rather  than  take  the  voy- 
age home  prematurely.  And  in  that  case  he 
certainly  would  have  informed  his  friends  of  his 
movements.  There  was  nothing  erratic,  or 
careless,  or  eccentric  about  Robert  Lyon ; he 
was  a practical,  business-like  Scotchman — far 
too  cautious  and  too  regular  in  all  his  habits 
to  be  guilty  of  those  accidental  negligences  by 
which  wanderers  abroad  sometimes  cause  such 
cruel  anxieties  to  friends  at  home. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  other  terrible  possi- 
bility— his  death — was  not  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened without  their  hearing  of  it.  Hilary  felt 
sure,  with  the  strong  confidence  of  love,  that  he 
would  have  taken  every  means  to  leave  her  some 
last  word— some  farewell  token — which  would 


reach  hereafter  he  was  gone,  and  comfort  her 
with  the  assurance  of  what,  living,  he  had  never 
plainly  told.  Sometimes,  when  a wild  terror  of 
hisideath  seized  her,  this  settled  conviction  drove 
it  back  again.  He  most  be  living,  or  she  would 
have  heard. 

There  was  another  interpretation  of  the  si- 
lence, which  many  would  have  considered  the 
most  probable  of  all — he  might  be  married. 
Not  deliberately,  but  suddenly;  drawn  into  it 
by  some  of  those  impelling  trains  of  circum- 
stance which  are  the  cause  of  so  many  mar- 
riages, especially  with  men;  or,  impelled  by 
one  of  those  violent  passions  which  occasionally 
seize  on  an  exceedingly  good  man,  fascinating 
him  against  his  conscience,  reason,  and  will,  un- 
til he  wakes  up  to  find  himself  fettered  and  ru- 
ined for  life.  Such  things  do  happen,  strange- 
ly, pitifully  often.  The  like  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Robert  Lyon. 

Hilary  did  not  actually  believe  it,  but  still 
her  common  sense  told  her  that  it  was  possible. 
She  was  not  an  inexperienced  girl  now;  she 
looked  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a woman 
of  thirty;  and  though,  thank  Heaven  1 the  ro- 
mance had  never  gone  out  of  her — the  faith, 
and  trust,  and  tender  love — still  it  had  sobered 
down  a little.  ^ She  knew  it  was  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a young  man, 
separated  from  her  for  seven  years,  thrown  into 
all  kinds  of  circumstances  and  among  ail  sorts 
of  people,  should  have  changed  very  much  in 
himself,  and,  consequently,  toward  her.  That, 
without  absolute  faithlessness,  he  might  sudden- 
ly have  seen  some  other  woman  he  liked  better, 
and  have  married  at  once.  Or  if  he  came  back 
unmarried — she  had  taught  herself  to  look  this 
probability  also  steadily  in  the  face — he  might 
find  the  reality  of  her — Hilary  Leaf — different 
from  his  remembrance  of  her ; and  so,  without 
actual  falseness  to  the  old  true  love,  might  not 
love  her  any  more. 

These  fears  made  her  resolutely  oppose  Jo- 
hanna’s wish  to  write  to  the  house  of  business 
at  Liverpool,  and  ask  what  had  become  of  Mr. 
Lyon.  It  seemed  like  seeking  after  him,  trying 
to  hold  him  by  the  slender  chain  which  he  had 
never  attempted  to  make  any  stronger,  and 
which,  already,  he  might  have  broken,  or  de- 
sired to  break.  , 

She  could  not  do  it.  Something  forbade  her ; 
that  something  in  the  inmost  depths  of  a woman’s 
nature  which  makes  her  feel  her  own  value,  and 
exact  that  she  shall  bo  sought ; that,  if  her  love 
be  worth  having,  it  is  worth  seeking ; that,  how- 
ever dear  a man  may  be  to  her,  she  refuses  to 
drop  into  his  mouth  like  an  overripe  peach  from 
a garden  wall.  In  her  sharpest  agony  of  anxiety 
concerning  him,  Hilary  felt  that  she  could  not, 
on  her  part,  take  any  step  that  seemed  to  com- 
pel love — or  even  friendship — from  Robert  Lyon. 
It  wa9  not  pride,  she  could  hardly  be  called  a 
proud  woman ; it  was  an  innate  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  that  love  which,  as  a free  gift,  is  pre- 
cious as  “much  fine  gold,”  yet  becomes  the 
merest  dross — utterly  and  insultingly  poor — 
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when  paid  as  a debt  of  honor,  or  offered  as  a 
benevolent  largess. 

And  so,  though  oftentimes  her  heart  felt  break- 
ing, Hilary  labored  on ; sat  the  long  day  patient- 
ly at  her  desk ; interested  herself  in  the  young 
people  over  whom  she  ruled ; became  Miss  Bal- 
quidder’s  right  hand  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  which 
that  good  woman  was  forever  carrying  ont  for 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures ; and  at  leisure 
times  occupied  herself  with  Johanna,  or  with 
Elizabeth  and  the  baby,  trying  to  think  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  happy  world,  with  love  still 
in  it,  and  a God  of  lore  ruling  over  it— only, 
only — 

Women  are  very  humble  in  their  crudest 
pride.  Many  a day  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
crawled  a hundred  miles  in  the  dust— like  some 
Catholic  pilgrim — just  to  get  one  sight  of  Robeft 
Lyon. 

Autumn  came — lovely  and  lingering  late.  It 
was  November,  and  yet  the  air  felt  mild  as  May, 
and  the  sunshine  had  that  peculiar  genial  bright- 
ness which  autumnal  sunshine  alone  possesses ; 
even  as,  perhaps,  late  happiness  has  in  it  a holy 
calm  and  sweetness  which  no  youthful  ecstasy 
can  ever  boast. 

The  day  happened  to  be  Hilary’s  birthday. 
She  had  taken  a holiday,  which  she,  Johanna, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  baby,  had  spent  in  Richmond 
Park,  watching  the  rabbits  darting  about  nuder 
the  brown  fern,  and  the  deer  grazing  contented- 
ly hard  by.  They  bad  sat  a long  time  under  one 
of  the  oak-trees  with  which  the  Park  abounds, 
listening  for  the  sudden  drop,  drop  of  an  occa- 
sional acorn  among  the  fallen  leaves ; or  making 
merry  with  the  child,  as  a healthy,  innocent, 
playful  child  always  can  make  good  women 
merry. 

Still  Master  Henry  was  not  a remarkable  speci- 
men of  infanthood,  and  had  never  occupied  more 
than  his  proper  nepotal  corner  in  Hilary’s  heart. 
She  left  him  chiefly  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  his  aunt 
Johanna,  in  whom  the  grandmotherly  character 
had  blossomed  out  in  full  perfection.  And  when 
these  two  became  engrossed  in  his  infant  majesty, 
Hilary  sat  a little  apart,  unconsciously  folding 
her  hands  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  vacancy ; be- 
coming fearfully  alive  to  the  sharp  truth,  that 
of  all  griefs  a strong  love  unreturned  or  unful- 
filled is  the  grief  which  most  blights  a woman’s 
life.  Say,  rather,  any  human  life;  but  it  is 
worst  to  a woman,  because  she  must  necessarily 
endure  passively.  So  enduring,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  good  hand  of  God  therein. 
Why  should  He  ordain  longings,  neither  selfish 
nor  unholy,  which  yet  are  never  granted ; ten- 
derness which  expends  itself  in  vain ; sacrifices 
which  are  wholly  unneeded;  and  sufferings 
which  seem  quite  thrown  away?  That  is,  if 
we  dared  allege  of  any  thing  in  the  moral  or  in 
the  material  world,  where  bo  mnch  loveliness,  so 
much  love,  appear  continually  wasted,  that  it  is 
really  * 1 th rown  away.  ” We  never  know  through 
what  divine  mysteries  of  compensation  the  Great 
Father  of  the  universe  may  be  carrying  out  His 
snblime  plan ; and  those  three  words,  “ God  is 


love,”  ought  to  contain,  to  every  doubting  soul, 
the  solution  of  all  things. 

As  Hilary  rose  from  under  the  tree  there  was 
a shadow  on  her  sweet  face,  a listless  weariness 
in  her  movements,  which  caught  Johanna's  at- 
tention. Johanna  had  been  very  good  to  her 
child.  When,  do  what  she  would,  Hilary  could 
not  keep  down  fits  of  occasional  dullness  or  im- 
patience, it  was  touching  to  see  how  this  woman 
of  over  sixty  years  slipped  from  her  due  pedes- 
tal of  honor  and  dignity,  to  be  patient  with  her 
younger  sister’s  unspoken  bitterness  and  incom- 
municable care. 

She  now,  seeing  how  restless  Hilary  was,  rose 
when  she  rose,  put  her  arm  in  hers,  and  accom- 
panied her,  speaking  or  silent,  with  quick  6teps 
or  slow,  as  she  chose,  across  the  beautiful  park, 
than  which,  perhaps,  all  Eugland  can  not  fur- 
nish a scene  more  thoroughly  sylvan,  thoroughly 
English.  They  rested  on  that  high  ground  near 
the  gate  of  Pembroke  Lodge,  where  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  lies  spread  out  like  a map,  stretch- 
ing miles  and  miles  away  in  luxuriant  greenery. 

“ How  beautiful ! I wonder  what  a foreigner 
would  think  of  this  view  ? Or  any  one  who  had 
been  long  abroad  ? How  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
home-like  it  would  seem  to  him  !” 

Hilary  turned  sharply  away,  and  Johanna  saw 
at  once  what  her  words  had  implied.  She  felt 
so  sorry,  so  vexed  with  herself ; blit  it  was  best 
to  leave  it  alone.  So  they  made  their  way  home- 
ward, speaking  of  something  else ; and  then  that 
happened  which  Johanna  had  been  almost  daily 
expecting  would  happen,  though  she  dared  not 
communicate  her  hopes  to  Hilary,  lest  they 
should  prove  fallacious. 

The  two  figures,  both  in  deep  mourning,  might 
have  attracted  any  one’s  attention ; they  caught 
that  of  a gentleman,  who  was  walking  quickly 
and  looking  about  him,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing. He  passed  them  at  a little  distance,  then 
repassed,  then  turned,  holding  out  both  his 
hands. 

“ Miss  Leaf ; I was  sure  it  was  you.” 

Only  the  voice ; every  thing  else  about  him 
was  so  changed  that  Hilary  herself  would  cer- 
tainly have  passed  him  in  the  street,  that  brown, 
foreign-looking,  middle-aged  man,  nor  recog- 
nized him  as  Robert  Lyon.  But  for  all  that  it 
was  himself;  it  was  Robert  Lyon. 

Nobody  screamed,  nobody  fainted.  People 
seldom  do  that  in  real  life,  even  when  a friend 
turns  up  suddenly  from  the  other  end  of  the 
world.  They  only  hold  out  a warm  hand,  and 
look  silently  in  one  another’s  faces,  and  try  to 
believe  that  all  is  real,  as  these  did. 

Robert  Lyon  shook  hands  with  both  ladies, 
one  after  the  other,  Hilary  last,  then  placed  him- 
self between  them. 

“Miss  Leaf,  will  you  take  my  arm?” 

The  tone,  the  manner,  were  so  exactly  like 
himself,  that  in  a moment  all  these  intervening 
years  seemed  crashed  into  au  atom  of  time.  Hil- 
ary felt  certain,  morally  and  absolutely  certain, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  outward  change,  be  was  the 
same  Robert  Lyon  who  had  bade  them  all  good- 
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by  that  Sunday  night  in  the  parlor  at  Stowbury. 
The  same,  even  in  his  love  for  herself,  though 
he  had  simply  drawn  her  little  hand  under  his 
arm,  and  never  spoken  a single  word. 

Hilary  Leaf,  down,  secretly,  on  your  heart’s 
lowest  knees,  and  thank  God  l Repent  of  all 
your  bitternesses,  doubts,  and  pains*;  be  joyful, 
be  joyful  l But,  oh,  remember  to  be  so  humble 
withal. 

She  was.  As  she  walked  silently  along  by 
Robert  Lyon’s  side  she  pulled  down  her  veil  to 
hide  the  sweetest,  most  contrite,  most  child- 
like tears.  What  did  she  deserve,  more  than 
her  neighbors,  that  she  should  be  so  very,  very 
happy  ? And  when,  a good  distance  across  the 
park,  she  saw  the  dark,  solitary  figure  of  Eliza- 
beth carrying  baby,  she  quietly  guided  her  com- 
panions into  a different  path,  so  as  to  avoid 
meeting,  lest  the  sight  of  her  happiness  might 
in  any  way  hurt  poor  Elizabeth. 

“I  only  landed  last  night  at  Southampton,” 
Mr.  Lyon  explained  to  Miss  Leaf,  after  the  fash- 
ion people  have,  at  such  meetings,  of  falling 
upon  the  most  practical  and  uninteresting  de- 
tails. “ I came  by  the  Overland  Mail.  It  was 
a sudden  journey.  I had  scarcely  more  than  a 
few fours’  notice.  The  cause  of  it  was  Borne 
very  unpleasant  defalcations  in  our  firm.” 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Hilary  might 
have  smiled;  maybe  Bhe  did  smile,  and  tease 
him  many  a time  afterward,  because  the  first 
thing  he  could  find  to  talk  about,  after  seven 
years*  absence,  was  “ defalcations  in  our  firm.” 
But  now  she  listened  gravely,  and  by-and-by 
took  her  part  in  the  unimportant  conversation 
which  always  occurs  after  a meeting  such  as 
this. 

“ Were  you  going  home,  Miss  Leaf?  They 
told  me  at  your  house  you  were  expected  to  din- 
ner. May  I come  with  you  ? for  I have  only  a 
few  hours  to  stay.  To-night  I must  go  on  to 
Liverpool.” 

“But  we  shall  hope  soon  to  see  you  again ?” 

“ I hope  so.  And  I trust,  Miss  Leaf,  that  I 
do  not  intrude  to-day  ?” 

He  said  this  with  his  Scotch  shyness,  or  pride, 
or  whatever  it  was ; so  like  his  old  self,  that  it 
made  somebody  smile!  But  somebody  loved  it. 
Somebody  lifted  up  to  his  face  eyes  of  silent  wel- 
come; sweet,  soft,  brown  eyes,  where  never, 
since  he  knew  them,  had  he  seen  one  cloud 
of  anger  darken,  one  shadow  of  unkindness  rise. 

“This  is  something  to  come  home  to,”  he 
said  in  a low  voice,  and  not  over  lucidly.  Ay, 
it  was. 

“ I am  by  no  means  disinterested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dinner,  Miss  Leaf ; for  I have  no  doubt 
of  finding  good  English  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding  on  your  sister's  birthday.  Happy  returns 
of  the  day,  Miss  Hilary.” 

She  was  so  touched  by  his  remembering  this, 
that,  to  hide  it,  she  put  on  a spice  of  her  old 
mischievousness,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  aware 
how  old  she  was  ? 

“Yes:  you  are  thirty;  I have  known  you 
for  fifteen  years.” 


“It  is  a long  time,”  said  Johanna,  thought- 
fully. 

Johanna  would  not  have  been  human  had 
she  not  been  a little  thoughtful  and  silent  on  the 
way  home,  and  had  she  not  many  times,  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes,  sharply  investigated  Mr. 
Robert  Lyon. 

He  was  much  altered;  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  Seven  years  of  Indian  life  would 
change  any  body ; take  the  youthfulness  out  of 
any  body.  It  was  so  with  Robert  Lyon.  When 
coming  into  the  parlor  he  removed  his  hat 
many  a white  thread  was  visible  in  his  hair,  and 
besides  the  spare,  dried-up  look  which  is  always 
noticeable  in  people  who  have  lived  long  in  hot 
climates,  there  was  an  “old”  expression  in  his 
face,  indicating  many  a worldly  battle  fought 
&nd  won,  but  not  without  leaving  scars  behind. 

Even  Hilary,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him  at 
table,  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
young  man  either  in  appearance  or  reality. 

We  ourselves  grow  old,  or  older,  without 
knowing  it,  but  when  we  suddenly  come  upon 
the  same  fact  in  another  it  startles  us.  Hilary 
had  scarcely  recognized  how  far  she  herself  had 
left  her  girlish  days  behind  till  she  saw  Robert 
Lyon. 

“You  think  me  very  much  changed?”  said 
he,  guessing  by  his  curiously  swift  intuition  of 
old  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

“Yes,  a good  deal  changed,”  she  answered 
truthfully ; at  which  he  was  silent. 

He  could  not  read — perhaps  no  man’s  heart 
could — all  the  emotion  that  swelled  in  hers  as 
she  looked  at  him,  the  love  of  her  youth,  no 
longer  young.  How  the  ghostly  likeness  of  the 
former  face  gleamed  out  under  the  hard,  worn 
lines  of  the  face  that  now  was  touching  her  with 
ineffable  tenderness.  Also,  with  solemn  con- 
tent came  a sense  of  the  entire  indestructible- 
ness of  that  love  which  through  all  decay  or  al- 
teration traces  the  ideal  image  still,  clings  to  it, 
and  cherishes  it  with  a tenacity  that  laughs  to 
scorn  the  grim  dread  of  “growing  old.” 

In  his  premature  and  not  specially  comely 
middle  age,  in  his  gray  hairs,  in  the  painful, 
anxious,  half-melancholy  expression  which  oc- 
casionally flitted  across  his  features,  as  if  life 
had  gone  hard  with  him,  Robert  Lyon  was  a 
thousand  times  dearer  to  her  than  when  the 
world  was  all  before  them  both  in  the  early  days 
at  Stowbury. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  a sentimental  non- 
sense talked  about  people  having  been  “young 
together.  ” Not  necessarily  is  that  a bond.  Many 
a tie  formed  in  youth  dwindles  away  and  breaks 
off  naturally  in  maturer  years.  Characters  alter, 
circumstances  divide.  No  one  will  dare  to  al- 
lege that  there  may  not  be  loves  and  friendships 
formed  in  middle  life  as  dear,  as  close,  as  firm 
as  any  of  those  of  youth ; perhaps,  with  some 
temperaments,  infinitely  more  so.  But  when 
the  two  go  together,  when  the  calm  election  of 
maturity  confirms  the  early  instinct,  and  the 
lives  have  run  parallel,  as  it  were,  for  many 
years,  there  can  be  no  bond  like  that  of  those 
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who  say,  as  these  two  did,  44  We  were  young 
together.” 

He  said  so  when,  after  dinner,  he  came  and 
stood  by  the  window  where  Hilary  was  sitting 
sewing.  Johanna  had  just  gone  out  of  the  room ; 
whether  intentionally  or  not  this  history  can  not 
avouch.  Let  us  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt ; she  was  a generous  woman. 

During  the  three  hours  that  Mr.  Lyon  had 
been  with  her  Hilary’s  first  agitation  had  Bub- 
sided.  That  exceeding  sense  of  rest  which  she 
had  always  felt  beside  him — the  sure  index  of 
people  who,  besides  loving,  are  meant  to  guide 
and  help  and  bless  one  another — returned  as 
strong  as  ever.  That  deep  affection  which 
should  underlie  all  love  revived  and  clung  to 
him  with  a childlike  confidence,  strengthening 
at  every  word  he  said,  every  familiar  look  and 
way. 

He  was  by  no  means  so  composed  as  she  was, 
especially  now  when,  coming  up  to  her  side  and 
watching  her  hands  moving  for  a minute  or  so, 
he  asked  her  to  tell  him,  a little  more  explicitly, 
of  what  had  happened  to  her  since  they  parted. 

“Things  are  .rather  different  from  what  I 
thought;”  and  he  glanced  with  a troubled  air 
round  the  neat  but  very  humbly  furnished  par- 
lor. 44  And  about  the  shop  ?” 

44  Johanna  told  you.” 

41  Yes ; but  her  letters  have  been  so  few,  so 
short — not  that  I could  expect -more.  Still — 
now,  if  you  will  trust  me — tell  me  all.” 

Hilary  turned  to  him,  her  friend  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  that  if  he  was  nothing  more. 
And  he  had  been  very  true ; he  deserved  to  be 
trusted.  She  told  him,  in  brief,  the  history  of 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  then  added : 

44  But  after  all  it  is  hardly  worth  the  telling, 
because,  you  see,  we  are  very  comfortable  now. 
Poor  Ascott,  we  suppose,  must  be  in  Australia. 
I earn  enough  to  keep  Johanna  and  myself,  and 
Miss  Balquidder  is  a good  friend  to  us.  We 
have  repaid  her,  and  owe  nobody  any  thing. 
Still  we  have  suffered  a great  deal.  Two  years 
ago;  oh!  it  was  a dreadful  time.” 

She  was  hardly  aware  of  it,  but  her  candid 
tell-tale  face  betrayed  more  even  than  her  words. 
It  cut  Robert  Lyon  to  the  heart. 

44  You  suffered,  and  I never  knew  it.” 

44 1 never  meant  you  to  know.” 

44  Why  not  ?”  He  walked  the  room  in  great 
excitement.  44 1 ought  to  have  been  told;  it 
was  cruel  not  to  tell  me.  Suppose  you  had 
sunk  under  it ; suppose  you  had  died,  or  been 
driven  to  do  what  many  a woman  does  for  the 
sake  of  mere  bread  and  a home — what  your 
poor  sister  did — married.  But  I beg  your  par- 
don.” 

For  Hilary  had  started  up  with  her  face  all 
aglow. 

44 No,”  she  cried;  44 no  poverty  would  have 
sunk  me  as  low  as  that.  I might  have  starved, 
but  I should  never  have  married.” 

Robert  Lyon  looked  at  her,  evidently  uncom- 
prehending, then  said  humbly,  though  rather 
formally, 


44 1 beg  your  pardon  once  more.  I had  no 
right  to  allude  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.” 

Hilary  replied  not.  It  seemed  as  if  now, 
close  together,  they  were  further  apart  than 
when  the  Indian  seas  rolled  between  them. 

Mr.  Lyon’s  brown  cheek  turned  paler  and 
paler;  he  pressed  his  lips  hard  together;  they 
moved  once  or  twice,  but  still  he  did  not  utter  a 
word.  At  last,  with  a sort  of  desperate  courage, 
and  in  a tone  that  Hilary  had  never  heard  from 
him  in  her  life  before,  he  said : 

44  Yes,  I believe  I have  a right,  the  right  that 
every  man  has  when  his  whole  happiness  de- 
pends upon  it,  to  ask  you  one  question.  You 
know  eveiy  thing  concerning  me ; you  always 
have  known ; I meant  that  you  should — I have 
taken  the  utmost  care  that  you  should.  There 
is  not  a bit  of  my  life  that  has  not  been  as  open 
to  you  as  if — as  if—.  But  I know  nothing  what- 
ever concerning  you.” 

44  What  do  you  wish  to  know  ?”  she  faltered. 

44  Seven  years  is  a long  time.  Are  you  free  ? 
I mean,  are  you  engaged  to  be  married  ?” 

44No.” 

“Thank  God!” 

He  dropped  his  head  down  between  his  hands 
and  did  not  speak  for  a long  time. 

And  then  with  difficulty — for  it  was  always 
hard  to  him  to  speak  out — he  told  her,  at  least 
he  somehow  made  her  understand,  how  he  had 
loved  her.  No  light  fancy  of  sentimental  youth, 
captivated  by  every  fresh  face  it  sees,  putting 
upon  each  one  the  coloring  of  its  own  imagina- 
tion, and  adorning  not  what  is,  but  what  itself 
creates:  no  sudden,  selfish,  sensuous  passion, 
caring  only  to  attain  its  object,  irrespective  of 
reason,  right,  or  conscience;  but  the  strong 
deep  love  of  a just  man,  deliberately  choosing 
one  woman  as  the  best  woman  out  of  all  the 
world,  and  setting  himself  resolutely  to  win  her. 
Battling  for  her  sake  with  all  hard  fortune; 
keeping,  for  her  sake,  his  heart  pure  from  all  the 
temptations  of  the  world ; never  losing  sight  of 
her ; watching  over  her  so  far  as  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  sense  of  honor  (or  masculine 
pride — which  was  it?  but  Hilary  forgave  it,  any- 
how) which  made  him  resolutely  compel  him- 
self to  silence ; holding  her  perfectly  free,  while 
he  held  himself  bound.  Bound  by  a faithful- 
ness perfect  as  that  of  the  knights  of  old — asking 
nothing,  and  yet  giving  all. 

Such  was  his  love — this  brave,  plain-spoken, 
single-hearted  Scotsman.  Would  that  there 
were  more  such  men  and  more  such  love  in  the 
world ! 

Few  women  could  have  resisted  it,  certainly 
not  Hilary,  especially  with  a little  secret  of  her 
own  lying  pefdu  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart ; that 
44  sleeping  angel”  whence  half  her  strength  and 
courage  had  come ; the  noble,  faithful,  generous 
love  of  a good  woman  for  a good  man.  But  this 
secret  Robert  Lyon  had  evidently  never  guessed, 
or  deemed  himself  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a 
possession. 

He  took  her  hand  at  last,  and  held  it  firmly. 

44  And  now  that  you  know  all,  do  you  think 
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in  time — I’ll  not  hurry  you — but  in  time,  do  you 
think  I could  make  you  love  me  ?” 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  her  honest 
eyes.  Smiling  as  they  were,  there  was  pathos 
in  them ; the  sadness  left  by  those  long  years 
of  hidden  suffering,  now  forever  ended. 

44  I have  loved  you  all  my  life,”  said  Hilary. 


A FAIRY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A 
PLACE. 

SUCH  a provoking  baby ! There  he  lay  in 
the  cradle  by  the  hearth,  five  little  pink  toes 
showing  from  under  the  blanket,  and  a fat  thumb 
in  his  mouth,  staring  with  all  his  might  at  the 
fire,  while  nurse  sung  and  rocked  till  the  cradle’s 
shadow  seemed  going  crazy  on  the  bright  wall 
opposite. 

“Bless  the  child!”  cried  nurse  at  last,  quite 
out  of  breath ; “will  he  never  go  to  sleep?” 

As  if  even  a pudding-headed  baby  could  go  to 
sleep,  when,  perched  on  the  back  log,  sat  a Fire 
Elf,  kicking  up  his  heels  into  the  chimney;  turn- 
ing somersaults  on  the  wall;  throwing  up  his 
bright,  pointed  cap  to  the  ceiling,  and  winking 
with  all  his  might  right  into  baby’s  eyes. 
“Hushaby  baby!”  sung  nurse. 

‘‘Don’t  you  do  it,”  crackled  the  Fire  Elf. 
“We’ll  serve  her  out,  baby,  for  washing  you 
and  poking  me.  What!  are  you  winking? 
You  mustn’t  think  of  such  a thing.  Wait  a 
moment,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  fairy  that 
was  shut  out  of  Fairy-land.” 

So  baby  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  the  Elf 
commenced  : 

4 4 Yesterday  afternoon,  when  you  sat  in  nurse’s 
lap  looking  at  the  sunset,  if  you  had  but  known 
it,  baby,  you  were  looking  straight  into  Fairy- 
land. The  closed  gates  were  opened  wide,  and 
the  pretty  star  that  nurse  showed  was  the  great 
diamond  tower  where  the  Elves  keep  watch  night 
and  day,  flashing  out  in  the  soft  evening  light ; 
and  the  little  rosy  clouds  toppling  about  were  the 
boats  in  which  the  fairies  sail  on  the  air  sea; 
and  the  dark  that  came  so  fast  was  the  Shadow- 
Elf,  coming  to  hunt  up  the  stray  sunbeams  and 
fairies,  and  send  them  home  to  Fairy-land  for  the 
night.  Almost  all  made  for  the  hill-tops  os  fast 
as  they  could  scramble  at  once,  but  a few  sun- 
beams hid  away  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in  among 
rocks  and  tangles  of  green  ; and  between  chas- 
ing them  out,  and  shutting  up  the  flowers,  and 
pulling  the  curtains  about  the  hills,  and  hanging 
out  the  stars,  our  poor  Elf  was  kept  so  busy  that 
one  fairy  crept  away  from  him  unobserved,  and 
hiding  under  a toad-stool,  played  bo-peep  with 
a cricket,  till  on  a sudden  closed  the  gates  of 
Fairy-land,  and  our  fairy  was  shut  out. 

“There  was  no  one  to  take  him  in,  for  the 
flowers  were  shut  up  and  the  birds  fast  asleep; 
so  he  journeyed  on  sorrowfully  enough  till  he 
came  to  a palace  where  every  body  was  running 
about  as  if  distracted. 

“ ‘What  is  the  matter?’  asked  the  fairy. 

44  ‘Matter  enough,’  answered  the  courtiers  all 
together.  ‘The  Prince’s  tutor  is  dead,  and  not 


one  of  us  knows  the  alphabet,  and  it’s  contrary 
to  the  book  of  etiquette  for  the  Prince  to  eat  his 
dinner  without  having  first  said  his  A B C’s,  and 
it’s  contrary  to  etiquette  for  us  to  eat  dinner 
without  him;  and  we’ve  sent  east,  west,  north, 
and  south  for  a tutor,  and  there  is  none  to  be 
found,  and  so  we  are  all  starving  together.’ 

44  ‘Try  me,’  said  the  fairy.  ‘I  can  hear  him 
say  the  alphabet.’ 

“ So  they  took  him  to  the  Lord  High  Fiddle- 
stick, who  put  on  his  spectacles  and  his  wisest 
look,  and  said, 

44  ‘Pray,  Sir  Tutor,  do  you  speak  Persian  and 
Chaldee?  Can  you  make  lace  and  weave  cloth 
of  gold?  Can  you  square  the  circle,  and  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  astronomy  ?* 

44  4 Why  no,'  answered  the  fairy;  ‘but  then 
one  doesn’t  need  to  understand  Persian  to  hear 
a child  say  his  A B C’s.' 

44  ‘Alas!1  groaned  the  Lord  High  Fiddlestick 
and  the  courtiers,  ‘ it’s  contrary  to  the  book  of 
etiquette.  You  won’t  answer.’ 

4 ‘ So  the  fairy  went  out  in  a huff,  and  near  the 
gates  he  met  an  owl,  to  whom  he  told  what  had 
happened. 

“ ‘To-whit!  to-whoo!  what  a fool  you  are!’ 
shrieked  the  owl.  ‘ Hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! Wait  now, 
and  see  how  I will  manage.  I’ll  wager  all  my 
feathers  against  your  cap  that  I will  be  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  half  an  hour.’ 

“‘A  fine  tutor  you  will  be,’  said  the  fairy, 
scornfully.  4 What  will  you  teach  the  Prince  ? 
To  catch  frogs  and  mice?’  But  the  owl  only 
hooted  the  louder  os  he  knocked  at  the  palace 
gate,  which  the  guards  could  hardly  open,  they 
were  so  weak  from  hunger. 

“ 4 1 am  a tutor,  ’ said  the  owl ; so  they  brought 
him  to  the  Lord  High  Fiddlestick,  who  said, 
mournfully, 

“ ‘Do  you  understand  Persian ?’ 

44  4 Ankeh  Mhanashim, ' answered  the  owl ; 4 1 
never  use  any  other  language  while  I am  eat- 
ing.' 

“‘And  Chaldee?’ 

“ 4 Oh ! I talk  that  in  my  sleep.' 

44  ‘And  making  lace  and  weaving  cloth  of 
gold?' 

44  4 1 was  educated  in  those  professions,  and 
will  give  you  a sample  as  soon  as  you  will  have 
made  a set  of  diamond  wheels  and  golden  nee- 
dles.’ 

“The  Lord  High  Fiddlestick  could  hardly 
credit  his  senses.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  ask 
about  astronomy  and  squaring  the  circle,  but  the 
owl  was  just  as  much  at  home  thero  as  in  all  the 
rest. 

44 ‘Astronomy  is  my  amusement,  my  lord.  I 
have  discovered  six  new  planets,  and  will  show 
them  to  you  if  you  will  build  me  a telescope  a 
hundred  miles  long.  Mine  is  unfortunately  bro- 
ken. As  for  squaring  the  circle,  that  is  mere 
child’s  play.  I can  teach  you  to  do  it  in  five 
seconds.  You  take  a scalene  isosceles,  subtend 
it  with  a conical  section,  apply  therapeutics, 
bisect  with — ’ 

44 ‘Enough!’  cried  the  Lord  High  Fiddle- 
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.sUibfc JW  tbs  very  Jimpu  we  want x yssa 
.sliftU.'fta  Mip*  ••'  • 

44  > QavnivttiofttS ^iiij  t h§  owl,  Jo&Uy,  ‘There 

am  voodUiujos.  I ma?t  huve  private  ux^irtmeutK, 

During  tbfe  da  v I am  not  in  be  disturbed,  m l 
shaft  i#v Iwi  in  jiiiU^ophical  moditetiun*,  I 
niu^Lu-ve  a Veybithe  i*aiat:ef  n»  i &*n  in  the 
habit  of*  walking  m the  vvood*  to  ohaduet  my 
^eietuiffi:  and  I must  -ato  be ' #up~- 

plieiLttitii  lurgg  Luanlitto  bf  l ro£S  fluid  &uoe  for 
my  dissecting  moui^ 


'^Cftuaiiiiy,  cemin.tyt\  aiiav'cmd  tin?  Lord 
High  Tuldiustiek,  while  lift?  epiftUum  whispered 
together,  * What  a wondarint  mind  l It  is  worth 
a wok's  starting  to  have  snub  a tutor  for  6uir 
prime/ 

* * But  t fie  poor  rejected  fairy  went  jawHy  ftttd  end 
angry,,  though  he  is  not  the  first  fairy  that,  has 
been  turned  uvvay  for  an  owL'  eooLluded  the 
I §yh  EJf  ffift  it  is time  no w to  go  to  sleep;  so 
shut  yobr  uyes,  biihy,  and  io-morrow  night  i wilt 
lull  you  wMt  hotline  .-of;  bu*  fairy,  ” 


THE  SMALIi  1IOFSE  AT  ALLIN  {JTONT; 


\\m  cousin  Bell  according  to  his  mmmw  and 
1 fashion,  I t was  noCkis  mtutt  Ui  \o*&  }&ll  n& 
gl  John  Efcxnos  loved  Lily  f bat  thtte  uaftltur  would 
%;  \m  ustUWf}'  bring  lum*  into  *uc4?  * troubit4  a? 
p that  which  the  f~kvtzi&  t>f  Am.elrn  had 

'(?  hroUght  bjkftl the  ^brijork  from  the  ir«  otn*> 
By  tax  Office.  Johnny  wu&  «.Use»ipBl4s%  a*  if?e  word 
goes ; \Vherea8  Captain  Iffile  w»»  & mm  wfe  had 
hie  fouling*  well  under  ooirtroL  lie  was  nut  one 
&k  to  mute  a faai  of  himself  about  a gift,  of.  to  die 
a;  of  a broken  heart  r hut,  mwenbekss,  lie  would 
0y  praUiWly  li/vn  his.  wife  when  he  |?n  4 \*i and 
||-  would  Tie  a careful  father  taba  ehffiiferu 
m Thoy  m*rc  wry  intimate  with  jss&tdi odier  nw* 
ljj&::  .tl*e*jp  four.  It  was  Bernard  and  Adolphus— or 
som&tnnak  A pul Bell  ami  I4lf  among 
m them;  ^ It1"- he  pkiaanf 

enough.  A henv  j»o«t!<yri  of  life  had  eotoe  upon 
k:  li«»v  «ud  one  excuedtnv  pleaniat:  but,  neret- 
tlifeltsvt;  there  ware  aiciment^  in  which  eotd  jfits 
of  a melancholy  nature  caate  upexn  iurg.  He 


W yiSB  waS  von  thing  w&fcrh' 'fiit>6u^it6-n^.ttll 

& ^rW  tli^  erf  ’Hu#  niuriffi>od.  foe.  Juid  dwlarcd  to. 

uV  foi  would  uut  ilo.  Atvonlirig  to  hte 

A ^ ^ phwu  of' 'Ufo.Ii?  wcus  to  have  shewed  marriage, 

r, ..  Jy  ^ and  to  Lave  allowed  himself  to  regard  ifr  un  a 

possible  event  mly  mider  the  aircunistanees  of 
-J$WW.  health*  muk%  aiid  Ivenuty  all  eomiiig  hi  his  wny 
; :'.y "•  -V^'v-ar>^  :'y - As  he  h»d  i^pe^ted  ns  mth  glonous 

v *Av*  \veizi\  .h&  tatl  regarded  hhn^Jf  *&;&  ^ftyWhd- 

wt/»;da  mgn  nf..th/i,.Bea:ufiift.aed  I>e  j*ofr-?n  at 
CHATTER  VH.  ^oWi'gtH’s  to  th's. m&  of  h«  chapter,  But  now — 

vv_L  Tt  Ihict  tlu?t  he  iiad  faUen  from  hi« 

tKvH1®*.***  • ;V  f ••  i%  fit  ^ 

. - '^^ludi>aKl^alvt^van^|Ul9hed'  by-.  a »tlect.  vp'tc^.  a 

LJLV,.  &3  iihe  puipied  tdvef^  tM  : vit,  atula  pair  ^f  modytfaieJy  bright  ejm 

ganlen,  hadteqn  jtd  uT  fiim -m'jsdUrnd  upon  11  a was  Tery  Ltly^  hiiviSig  in  taruth  a 

her  the  next  eapabiftty  for  falling  in  love  than  his 

iagp,  and  m oksdiencd  ta  thU  eommnnd  he  a\>>  ' friuitd  Captain  Dali  ^ hue  wio»  the  ga&ntice  worth 
jieaied  on  Alii?,  DateV  laiv  ufw  bfuuiffiiiL  fife  ^hile?  This  was  the:  question  \vhi«ffi  he 
accompanied'  by  Bernard  and  two  d*#>.  'fhe  itsked  himself  in  those  mefoioeholy  momems; 


Mtn  iml  ptw*.  in ^ their  hu»d^  and  were  got  tip  whdf^  lyiiig  in  bed,  forlnatiuu^v  awake 

with,  all  |>roj»er  sporting  appurtenan^r  bat  it  *o  | m the  ruorniug,  when  he  was  sharing  himself 
turned  md  that  they  did  tf c*t  reaeh  the  utubfale-  and  .^offieik^ee  also  wheti  the  «|uire  w»a  pwy 
fields  on  xhh  fartiiei  side  uf  the  road  until  after  ! after  dinner^  ' At.  sad*  time^- m ihv&s. • *htte . he 
luncheon.  And  may  it  not  be  fairly  doubted  would  be  iiktening-xnMr.  Dnfo,  his  ^eikf^fnjueh* 
whether  croquet  is  mt  asge^jd  aa  shootixig  when  \m  trottld  -somvii/riies  hi  very*  hitter.  Why  viould 
a.  an  an  is  in  low>  ? 1 he  audargo  ihi^ — he,  Oroshtc  of  ^hright^, 

::'t  It:  trill.  l»o.  said  thaCBth'nard  Dale  was  nor  in  due  uf  the  General  Couumtt^  OtH.ee,;  Crusbie 

love;  but  they  who  bring. such  occupation  against  \ who  wpald  nlbw  no  one  to  bor«  Hiffi 

him  will  bring  it  falsely.  Ho  was  in  love  with  i Charing  Criiss  and  the  ho1  ebd  bf  Buys^vaxer 
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— why  should  he  listen  to  the  long-winded 
stories  of  such  a one  as  Squire  Dale  ? If,  in- 
deed, the  squire  intended  to  be  liberal  to  his 
niece,  then  it  might  be  yery  well.*  But  as  yet 
the  squire  bad  given  no  sign  of  snch  intention, 
and  Crosbie  was  angry  with  himself  in  that  he 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  ask  a question  on 
that  subject. 

And  thus  the  course  of  love  was  not  all  smooth 
to  our  Apollo.  It  was  still  pleasant  for  him 
when  he  was  there  on  the  croquet  ground,  or 
sitting  in  Mrs.  Dale’s  drawing-room  with  all  the 
privileges  of  an  accepted  lover.  It  was  pleasant 
to  him  also  as  he  sipped  the  squire’s  claret, 
knowing  that  his  coffee  would  soon  be  handed 
to  him  by  a sweet  girl  who  would  have  tripped 
across  the  two  gardens  on  purpose  to  "perform  for 
him  this  service.  There  is  nothing  pleasanter 
than  all  this,  although  a man  when  so  treated 
does  feel  himself  to  look  like  a calf  at  the  altar, 
ready  for  the  knife,  with  blue  ribbons  round  his 
horns  and  neck.  Crosbie  felt  that  he  was  such 
a calf — and  the  more  calf-like,  in  that  he  not  as 
yet  dared  to  ask  a question  about  his  wife’s  for- 
tune. “ I will  have  it  out  of  the  old  fellow  this 
evening,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  buttoned  on 
his  dandy  shooting  gaiters  that  morning. 

“How  nice  he  looks  in  theml”  Lily  said  to 
her  sister  afterward,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
thoughts  which  had  troubled  her  lover’s  mind 
while  he  was  adorning  his  legs. 

“I  suppose  we  shall  come  back  this  way,” 
Crosbie  said,  as  they  prepared  to  move  away  on 
their  proper  business  when  lunch  was  over. 

“Well,  not  exactly!”  said  Bernard.  “We 
shall  make  our  way  round  by  Darvell’s  farm,  and 
so  back  by  Gruddock’s.  Are  the  girls  going  to 
dine  up  at  the  Great  House  to-day  ?” 

The  girls  declared  that  they  were  not  going  to 
dine  up  at  the  Great  House,  that  they  did  not 
intend  going  to  the  Great  House  at  ^tll  that 
evening. 

“Then,  as  you  won’t  have  to  dress,  you  might 
as  well  meet  us  at  Gruddock's  gate,  at  the  back 
of  the  farm-yard.  We’ll  be  there  exactly  at 
half  past  five.” 

“That  is  to  say,  we’re  to  be  there  at  half  past 
five,  and  you’ll  keep  us  waiting  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,”  said  Lily.  Nevertheless  the 
arrangement  as  proposed  was  made,  and  the  two 
ladies  were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  make  it.  It 
iB  thus  that  the  game  is  carried  on  among  un- 
sophisticated people  who  really  live  in  the  coun- 
try. The  farm-yard  gate  at  Farmer  Gruddock’s 
has  not  a fitting  sound  as  a trysting-place  in 
romance,  but  for  people  who  are  in  earnest  it 
does  as  well  as  any  oak  in  the  middle  glade  of  a 
forest.  Lily  Dale  was  quite  in  earnest — and  so 
indeed  was  Adolphus  Crosbie — only  with  him 
the  earnest  was  beginning  to  take  that  shade  of 
brown  which  most  earnest  things  have  to  wear 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  With  Lily  it  was  as  yet 
all  rose-colored.  And  Bernard  Dale  was  also 
in  earnest.  Throughout  this  morning  he  had 
stood  very  near  to  Bell  on  the  lawn,  and  had 
thought  that  his  cousin  did  not  receive  his  little 


whisperings  with  any  aversion.  Why  should 
she?  Lucky  girl  that  she  was,  thus  to  have 
eight  hundred  a year  pinned  to  her  skirt  I 

“I  say,  Dale,”  Crosbie  said,  as  in  the  course 
of  their  day’s  work  they  had  come  round  upon 
Gruddock’s  ground,  and  were  preparing  to  finish 
off  his  turnips  before  they  reached  the  farm-yard 
gate.  And  now,  as  Crosbie  spoke,  they  stood 
leaning  on  the  gate,  looking  at  the  turnips  while 
the  two  dogs  squatted  on  their  haunches.  Cros- 
bie had  been  very  silent  for  the  last  mile  or  two, 
and  had  been  making  up  his  mind  for  this  con- 
versation. “I  say,  Dale,  your  uncle  has  never 
said  a word  to  me  yet  as  to  Lily’s  fortune.” 

“As  to  Lily’s  fortune!  The  question  is 
whether  Lily  has  got  a fortune.” 

“ He  can  hardly  expect  that  I am  to  take  her 
without  something.  Your  uncle  is  a man  of  the 
world,  and  he  knows — ” 

“ Whether  or  no  my  uncle  is  a man  of  the 
world  I will  not  say;  but  you  are,  Crosbie, 
whether  he  is  or  not.  Lily,  as  you  have  always 
known,  has  nothing  of  her  own.” 

“I’m  not  talking  of  Lily’s  own.  I’m  speak- 
ing of  her  uncle.  I have  been  straightforward 
with  him ; and  when  I became  attached  to  your 
cousin  I declared  what  I meant  at  once.” 

“ You  should  have  asked  him  the  question,  if 
you  thought  there  was  any  room  for  such  a 
question.” 

“Thought  there  was  any  room ! Upon  my 
word  you  are  a cool  fellow.” 

“ Now  look  here,  Crosbie ; you  may  say  what 
you  like  about  my  uncle,  but  you  must  not  say  a 
word  against  Lily.” 

“Who  is  going  to  say  a word  against  her? 

You  can  little  understand  me  if  you  don’t  know 
that  the  protection  of  her  name  against  evil 
words  is  already  more  my  care  than  it  is  yours. 

I regard  Lily  as  my  own.” 

“I  only  meant  to  say,  that  any  discontent 
you  may  feel  as  to  her  money,  or  want  of  money, 
you  must  refer  to  my  uncle,  and  not  to  the  fam- 
ily at  the  Small  House.” 

“Iam  quite  well  aware  of  that.” 

“And  though  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  say 
what  you  like  to  me  about  my  uncle,  I can  not 
say  that  I can  see  that  he  has  been  to  blame.” 

“He  should  have  told  me  what  her  prospects 
are.” 

“But  if  she  have  got  no  prospects!  It  can 
not  be  an  uncle’s  duty  to  tell  every  body  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  give  his  niece  a fortune.  In 
point  of  fact,  why  should  you  suppose  that  he 
has  such  an  intention?” 

“ Do  you  know  that  he  has  not  ? because  you 
once  led  me  to  believe  that  he  would  give  his 
niece  money.” 

“ Now,  Crosbie,  it  is  necessary  that  you  and 
I should  understand  each  other  in  this  mat- 
ter—” 

“But  did  you  not?” 

“ Listen  to  me  for  a moment.  I never  said  a 
word  to  you  about  my  uncle’s  intentions  in  any 
way,  until  after  you  had  become  fully  engaged 
to  Lily  with  the  knowledge  of  us  all.  Then, 
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when  ray  belief  on  the  subject  could  make  no 
possible  difference  in  your  conduct,  I told  you 
that  I thought  my  uncle  would  do  something  for 
her.  1 told  you  so  because  1 did  think  so ; and 
as  your  friend,  I should  have  told  you  what  I 
thought  in  any  matter  that  concerned  your  in- 
terest.** 

44  And  now  you  have  changed  your  opinion  ?** 

44  I have  changed  my  opinion ; but  very  prob- 
ably without  sufficient  ground.” 

“That *8  hard  upon  me.’* 

* 4 It  may  be  hard  to  bear  disappointment ; but 
you  can  not  say  that  any  body  has  ill-used  you.” 

“ And  you  don't  think  he  will  give  her  any 
thing?” 

44  Nothing  that  will  be  of  much  moment  to 
you.” 

44 And  I’m  not  to  say  that  that’s  hard?  I 
think  it  confounded  hard.  Of  course  I must 
put  off  my  marriage.'* 

44  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  my  uncle  ?” 

44 1 shall  do  so.  To  tell  the  truth,  I think  it 
would  have  come  better  from  him  ; but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I shall  tell  him  very  plainly 
what  I think  about  it ; and  if  he  is  angry,  why, 
I suppose  I must  leave  his  house ; that  will  be 
all." 

44  Look  here,  Crosbie ; do  not  begin  your  con- 
versation with  the  purpose  of  angering  him. 
He  is  not  a bad-hearted  man,  but  is  very  ob- 
stinate." 

44 1 can  be  quite  as  obstinate  as  he  is.*  And 
then,  without  further  parley,  they  went  in  among 
the  turnips,  and  each  swore  against  his  luck  as 
he  missed  his  birds.  There  are  certain  phases 
of  mind  in  which  a man  can  neither  ride  nor 
shoot,  nor  play  a stroke  at  billiards,  nor  remem- 
ber a card  at  whist,  and  to  such  a phase  of  mind 
had  come  both  Crosbie  and  Dale  after  their  con* 
vernation  over  the  gate. 

They  were  not  above  fifteen  minutes  late  at 
the  trysting-place,  but  nevertheless,  punctual 
though  they  had  been,  the  girls  were  there  be- 
fore them.  Of  course  the  first  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  game,  and  of  course  the  gentle- 
men declared  that  the  birds  were  scarcer  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  that  the  dogs  were 
wilder,  and  their  luck  more  excruciatingly  bad — 
to  all  which  apologies  very  little  attention  was 
paid.  Lily  and  Bell  had  not  come  there  to  in- 
quire after  partridges,  and  would  have  forgiven 
the  sportsmen  even  though  no  single  bird  had 
been  killed.  But  they  could  not  forgive  the 
want  of  good  spirits  which  was  apparent. 

44 1 declare  I don't  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  you,”  Lily  said  to  her  lover. 

44  We  have  been  over  fifteen  miles  of  ground, 
and — " 

44 1 n6ver  knew  any  thing  so  lackadaisical  as 
you  gentlemen  from  London,  Been  over  fifteen 
miles  of  ground ! Why  Uncle  Christopher  would 
think  nothing  of  that.” 

“Uncle  Christopher  is  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  we  are,”  said  Crosbie.  u They  used  to  be 
born  96  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.”  And  then 
they  walked  on  through  Gruddock's  fields,  and 


the  home  paddocks,  back  to  the  Great  House, 
where  they  found  the  6quire  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  porch. 

The  walk  had  not  been  so  pleasant  as  they 
had  all  intended  that  it  .should  be  when  they 
made  their  arrangements  for  it.  Crosbie  had 
endeavored  to  recover  his  happy  state  of  mind, 
but  had  been  unsuccessful;  and  Lily,  fancying 
that  her  lover  was  not  all  that  he  should  be,  had 
become  reserved  and  silent.  Bernard  and  Bell 
bad  not  shared  this  discomfiture,  but  then  Ber- 
nard and  Bell  were,  as  a rule,  much  more  given 
to  silence  than  the  other  two. 

“Uncle,”  said  Lily,  “these  men  have  shot 
nothing,  and  you  can  not  conceive  how  unhappy 
they  are  in  consequence.  It's  all  the  fault  of 
the  naughty  partridges." 

44  There  are  plenty  of  partridges  if  they  knew 
how  to  get  them,"  said  the  squire. 

44  The  dogs  are  uncommonly  wild,”  said  Cros- 
bie. 

“They  are  not  wild  with  me,”  said  the  squire ; 
“nor  yet  with  Dingles.”  Dingles  was  the 
squire’s  game -keeper.  “The  fact  is,  you 
young  men  nowadays  expect  to  have  dogs  train- 
ed to  do  all  the  work  for  you.  . It’s  too  much 
labor  for  you  to  walk  up  to  your  game.  You’ll 
be  late  for  dinner,  girls,  if  you  don't  look  sharp.” 

“We’re  not  coming  up  this  evening,  Sir,” 
said  Bell. 

“And  why  not?" 

44  We’re  going  to  stay  with  mamma.” 

44  And  why  will  not  your  mother  come  with 
you  ? I’ll  be  whipped  if  I can  understand  it. 
One  would  have  thought  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
you  all  as  much  together  as  possible." 

“We’re  together  quite  enough,”  said  Lily. 
44  And  as  for  mamma,  I suppose  she  thinks — *’ 
And  then  she  stopped  herself,  catching  the  glance 
of  Bell’s  imploring  eye.  She  was  going  to  make 
some  indignant  excuse  for  her  mother — some 
excuse  which  would  be  calculated  to  make  her 
Uncle  angry.  It  was  her  practice  to  say  such 
sharp  words  to  him,  and  consequently  he  did 
not  regard  her  as  warmly  as  her  more  silent  and 
more  prudent  sister.  At  the  present  moment 
he  turned  quickly  round  and  went  into  the  house; 
and  then,  with  a very  few  words  of  farewell,  the 
two  young  men  followed  him.  The  girls  went 
back  over  the  little  bridge  by  themselves,  feel- 
ing that  the  afternoon  had  not  gone  off  altogeth- 
er well. 

44  You  shouldn't  provoke  him,  Lily,”  said  Bell. 

44  And  he  shouldn't  say  thbse  things  about 
mamma.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  don’t  mind 
what  he  says.” 

44  Oh,  Lily  1” 

44  No  more  you  do.  He  makes  me  so  angry 
that  I can  not  hold  my  tongue.  He  thinks  that 
because  all  the  place  is  his,  he  is  to  say  just  what 
he  likes.  Why  should  mamma  go  up  there  to 
please  his  humors  ?’’ 

44  You  may  be  sure  that  mamma  will  do  what 
she  thinks  best.  She  is  stronger-minded  than 
Uncle  Christopher,  and  does  not  Want  any  one  to 
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help  her.  But,  Lily,  you  shouldn’t  speak  as 
though  I were  careless  about  mamma.  You 
didn’t  raeau  that,  I know'/* 

“Of  course  I didn’t.”  Then  the  two  girls 
joined  their  mother  in  their  own  little  domain ; 
but  we  will  return  to  the  men  at  die  Great  llbuae. 

Croftie,  when  he  went  up  to  dress  tor  dinner, 
fell  into  one  of  those  melancholy  fits  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Was  he  absolutely  about  to  de- 
stroy all  the  good  that  he  had  done  for  him&elf 


throughout  the  past  years  of  his  hitherto  success 
fnl  life?  or  rather,  ns  he  at  last  put  the  question 
to  himself  more  strongly,  was  it  not  the  case 
that  he  hmi  already  destroyed  all  that  success  ? 
His  marriage  with  Lily,  whether  it  was  to  be  for 
good  or  bad,  was  now  a settled  thing,  and  was 
not  regarded  as  a matter  admitting  of  any  doubt. 
To  do  the  man  justice,  I must  declare  that  in  all 
these  momenta  of  misery  he  still  did  the  best  he 
could  to  think  of  Lily  herself  os  of  a great  trea^- 
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are  which  he  had  won — as  of  a treasure  which 
should,  and  perhaps  wonld,  compensate  him  for 
his  misery.  But  there  was  the  misery  very 
plain.  He  must  give  up  his  clubs,  and  his  fash- 
ion, and  all  that  he  had  hitherto  gained,  and  be 
content  to  live  a plain,  humdrum,  domestic  life, 
with  eight  hundred  a year,  and  a small  house, 
full  of  babies.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  Elysium 
for  which  he  had  tutored  himself.  Lily  was 
very  nice,  very  nice  indeed.  She  was,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  41  by  odds  the  nicest  girl  that  he  had 
ever  seen.”  Whatever  might  now  turn  up,  her 
happiness  should  be  his  first  care.  But  as  for 
his  own,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  compensation 
would  hardly  be  perfect.  “It  is  my  own  do- 
ing,” ho  said  to  himself,  intending  to  be  rather 
noble  in  the  purport  of  his  soliloquy,  u I have 
trained  myself  for  other  things — very  foolishly. 
Of  course  I must  suffer— suffer  damnably.  But 
she  shall  never  know  it.  Dear,  sweet,  innocent, 
pretty  little  thing  !”  And  then  he  went  on  about 
the  squire,  as  to  whom  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
be  indignant  by  his  own  disinterested  and  manly 
line  of  conduct  toward  the  niece.  “But  I will 
let  him  know  what  I think  about  it,”  he  said. 
“It’s  all  very  well  for  Dale  to  say  that  I have 
been  treated  fairly.  It  isn’t  fair  for  a man  to 
put  forward  his  niece  under  false  pretenses.  Of 
course  I thought  that  he  intended  to  provide  for 
her.”  And  then,  having  made  up  his  mind  in 
a very  manly  way  that  he  would  not  desert  Lily 
altogether  after  having  promised  to  marry  her, 
he  endeavored  to  find  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  might,  at  any  rate,  allow  himself 
two  years*  more  run  as  a bachelor  in  London. 
Girls  who  have  to  get  themselves  married  with- 
out fortunes  always  know  that  they  will  have  to 
wait.  Indeed,  Lily  had  already  told  him  that, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  was  in  no  hurry. 
He  need  not,  therefore,  at  once  withdraw  his 
name  from  Sebright’s.  Thus  he  endeavored  to 
console  himself,  still,  however,  resolving  that  ho 
would  have  a little  serious  conversation  with  the 
squire  that  very  evening  as  to  Lily’s  fortune. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  Lily’s  mind  at  the 
same  moment,  while  she,  also,  was  performing 
some  slight  toilet  changes  preparatory  to  their 
simple  dinner  at  the  Small  House? 

“I  didn’t  behave  well  to  him,”  she  said  to 
herself;  “I  never  do.  I forget  how  much  he 
is  giving  up  for  me ; and  then,  when  any  thing 
annoys  him,  I make  it  worse  instead  of  comfort- 
ing him.”  And  upon  that  she  made  accusation 
against  herself  that  she  did  not  love  him  half 
enough — that  she  did  not  let  him  see  how  thor- 
oughly and  perfectly  she  loved  him.  She  had 
an  idea  of  her  own,  that  as  a girl  should  never 
show  any  preference  for  a man  till  circumstances 
should  have  fully  entitled  him  to  such  manifest- 
ation, so  also  should  she  make  no  drawback  on 
her  love,  but  pour  it  forth  for  his  benefit  with 
all  her  strength  when  such  circumstances  had 
come  to  exist.  But  she  was  ever  feeling  that 
she  was  not  acting  np  to  her  theory,  now  that  the 
time  for  such  practice  had  come.  She  would  un- 
wittingly assume  little  reserves,  and  make  small 


pretenses  of  indifference  in  spite  of  her  own  judg- 
ment. She  had  done  bo  on  this  afternoon,  and 
had  left  him  without  giving  him  her  hand  to 
press,  without  looking  up  into  his  face  with  an 
assurance  of  love,  and  therefore  she  was  angry 
with  herself.  “ I know  I shall  teach  him  to  hate 
me,”  she  said  out  loud  to  Bell. 

I “That  would  be  very  sad,”  said  Bell;  “but 
I don’t  see  it.” 

“If  you  were  engaged  to  a man  you  would 
bb  much  better  to  him.  You  would  not  say  so 
much,  but  what  you  did  say  would  be  all  affec- 
tion. I am  always  making  horrid  little  speech- 
es, for  which  I should  like  to  cut  out  my  tongue 
afterward.”. 

“ Whatever  sort  of  speeches  they  are  I think 
that  he  likes  them.” 

“Does  he?  I’m  not  all  so  sure  of  that, 
Bell.  Of  course  I don’t  expfect  that  he  is  to 
scold  me — not  yet,  that  is.  But  I know  by  his 
eye  when  he  is  pleased  and  when  he  is  dis- 
pleased.” 

And  then  they  wen£  down  to  their  dinner. 

Up  at  the  Great  House  the  three  gentlemen 
met  together  in  apparent  good-humor.  Bernard 
Dale  was  a man  of  an  equal  temperament,  who 
rarely  allowed  any  feeling,  or  even  any  annoy- 
ance, to  interfere  with  his  usual  manner — a man 
who  could  always  come  to  table  with  a smile, 
and  meet  either  his  friend  or  his  enemy  with  a 
properly  civil  greeting.  Not  that  he  was  espe- 
cially a false  man.  There  was  nothing  of  deceit 
in  his  placidity  of  demeanor.  It  arose  from  true 
equanimity;  but  it  was  the  equanimity  of  a cold 
disposition  rather  than  of  one  well  ordered  by 
discipline.  The  squire  was  aware  that  he  had 
been  unreasonably  petulant  before  dinner,  and 
having  taken  himself  to  task  in  his  own  way, 
now  entered  the  dining-room  with  the  courteous 
greeting  of  a host.  “I  find  that  your  bag  was 
not  so  bad  after  all,”  he  said ; “ and  I hope  that 
your  appetite  is  at  least  as  good  as  your  bag.” 

Crosbie  smiled,  and  made  himself  pleasant, 
and  said  a few  flattering  words.  A man  who 
intends  to  take  some  very  decided  step  in  an 
hour  or  two  generally  contrives  to  bear  himself 
in  the  mean  time  as  though  the  trifles  of  the 
world  were  quite  sufficient  for  him.  So  he 
praised  the  squire’s  game,  said  a good-natured 
word  as  to  Dingles,  and  bantered  himself  as  to 
his  own  want  of  skill.  Then  all  went  merry — 
not  quite  as  a marriage  bell;  but  still  merry 
enough  for  a party  of  three  gentlemen. 

But  Crosbie’s  resolution  was  fixed;  and  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  old  butler  was  perma- 
nently gone,  and  the  wine  steadily  in  transit 
upon  the  table,  he  began  his  task,  not  without 
some  apparent  abruptness.  Having  folly  con- 
sidered the  matter,  he  had  determined  that  he 
would  not  wait  for  Bernard  Dale’s  absence.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  fight 
his  battle  better  in  Bernard’s  presence  than  he 
could  do  behind  his  back. 

“Squire,”  he  began.  They  all  called  him 
squire  when  they  were  on  good  terms  together, 
and  Crosbie  thought  it  well  to  begin  as  though 
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there  was  nothing  amiss  between  them.  “ Squire, 
of  course  I am  thinking  a good  deal  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  as  to  my  intended  marriage." 

“That’s  natural  enough,"  said  the  squire. 

“ Yes,  by  George ! Sir,  a man  doesn't  make 
a change  like  that  without  finding  that  he  has 
got  something  to  think  of." 

“ I suppose  not,”  said  the  squire.  “I  never 
was  in  the  way  of  getting  married  myself,  but  I 
can  easily  understand  that." 

“ I've  been  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world  in 
finding  such  a girl  as  your  niece — " Where- 
upon the  squire  bowed,  intending  to  make  a lit- 
tle courteous  declaration  that  the  luck  in  the 
matter  was  on  the  side  of  the  Dales.  “ I know 
that,"  continued  Crosby,  “she  is  exactly  every 
thing  that  a girl  ought  to  be." 

“ She  is  a good  girl,"  said  Bernard. 

“Yes,  I think  she  is,”  said  the  squire. 

“But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Crosbie,  finding 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dash  at  once  headlong 
into  the  water,  “that  something  ought  to  be  said 
os  to  my  means  of  supporting  her  properly.” 

Then  he  paused  for  a moment,  expecting  that 
the  squire  would  speak.  But  the  squire  sat  per- 
fectly still,  looking  intently  at  the  empty  fire- 
place, and  saying  nothing.  “Of  supporting 
her,”  continued  Crosbie,  “with  all  those  com- 
forts to  which  she  has  been  accustomed." 

“She  has  never  been  used  to  expense,”  said 
the  squire.  “Her  mother,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  is  not  a rich  woman." 

“But  living  here,  Lily  has  had  great  ad- 
vantages— a horse  to  ride,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

“I  don't  suppose  she  expects  a horse  in  the 
park,"  said  the  squire,  with  a very  perceptible 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

“I  hope  not,"  said  Crosbie. 

“I  believe  she  has  had  the  use  of  one  of  the 
ponies  here  sometimes,  but  I hope  that  has  not 
made  her  extravagant  in  her  ideas.  I did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  thing  of  that  nonsense 
about  either  of  them." 

“Nor  is  there,  as  far  as  I know." 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Bernard. 

“But  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this, 
Sir!"  and  Crosbie,  as  he  spoke,  endeavored  to 
maintain  his  ordinary  voice  and  usual  coolness, 
but  his  heightened  color  betrayed  that  he  was 
nervous.  “Am  I to  expect  any  accession  of 
income  with  my  wife  ?" 

“I  have  not  spoken  to  my  sister-in-law  on 
the  subject,"  said  the  squire;  “but  I should 
fear  that  she  can  not  do  much." 

“As  a matter  of  course,  I would  not  take  a 
shilling  from  her,"  said  Crosbie. 

“Then  that  settles  it,"  said  the  squire. 

Crosbie  paused  a moment,  during  which  his 
color  became  very  red.  He  unconsciously  took 
up  an  apricot  and  ate  it,  and  then  he  spoke  out. 
“Of  course  I was  not  alluding  to  Mrs.  Dale's 
income;  I would  not,  on  any  account,  disturb 
her  arrangements.  But  I wished  to  learn,  Sir, 
whether  you  intend  to  do  any  thing  for  your 
niece." 


“In  the  way  of  giving  her  a fortune?  No- 
thing at  all.  I intend  to  do  nothing  at  all." 

“ Then  I suppose  we  understand  each  other 
— at  last,"  said  Crosbie. 

“I  should  have  thought  that  we  might  have 
understood  each  other  at  first,"  said  the  squire. 
“ Did  I ever  make  you  any  promise  or  give  you 
any  hint  that  I intended  to  provide  for  my  niece  ? 
Have  I ever  held  out  to  you  any  such  hope  ? I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that  word  ‘at 
last,’  unless  it  be  to  give  offense." 

“ I meant  the  truth,  Sir — I meant  this — that 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  your  nieces  lived 
with  you,  I thought  it  probable  that  you  would 
treat  them  both  as  though  they  were  your  daugh- 
ters. Now  I find  out  my  mistake ; that  is  all !" 

“You  have  been  mistaken,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  your  mistake." 

“ Others  have  been  mistaken  with  me,"  said 
Crosbie,  forgetting,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  drag  the  opinion  of  any 
other  person  into  the  question. 

“What  others?”  said  the  squire,  with  anger; 
and  his  mind  immediately  betook  itself  to  his 
sister-in-law. 

“I  do  not  want  to  make  any  mischief,"  said 
Crosbie. 

“If  any  body  connected  with  my  family  has 
presumed  to  tell  you  that  I intended  to  do  more 
for  my  niece  Lilian  than  I have  already  done, 
such  person  has  not  only  been  false  but  un- 
grateful. I have  given  to  no  one  any  authority 
to  make  any  promise  on  behalf  of  my  niece." 

“No  such  promise  has  been  made.  It  was 
only  a suggestion,"  said  Crosbie. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  to  whom  the 
squire  was  alluding  in  his  anger ; but  he  per- 
ceived that  his  host  was  angry,  and,  having  al- 
ready reflected  that  he  should  not  have  alluded 
to  the  words  which  Bernard  Dale  had  spoken 
in  his  friendship,  he  resolved  to  name  no  one. 
Bernard,  as  he  sat  by  listening,  knew  exactly 
how  the  matter  stood ; but,  as  he  thought,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  subject  him- 
self to  his  uncle’s  ill-will,  seeing  that  he  had 
committed  no  sin. 

“ No  such  suggestion  should  have  been  made,” 
said  the  squire.  “No  one  has  had  a right  to 
make  such  a suggestion.  No  one  has  been  placed 
by  me  in  a position  to  make  such  a suggestion 
to  you  without  manifest  impropriety.  I will 
ask  no  further  questions  about  it ; but  it  is  quite 
as  well  that  you  should  understand  at  once  that 
I do  not  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  my 
niece  Lilian  a fortune  on  her  marriage.  I trust 
that  your  offer  to  her  was  not  made  under  any 
such  delusion." 

“ No,  Sir,  it  was  not,"  said  Crosbie. 

“Then  I suppose  that  no  great  harm  has 
been  done.  I am  sorry  if  false  hopes  have  been 
given  to  you ; but  I am  sure  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  not  given  to  you  by  me." 

“I  think  you  have  misunderstood  me,  Sir. 
My  hopes  were  never  very  high ; but  I thought 
it  right  to  ascertain  your  intentions." 

“Now  you  know  them.  I trust,  for  the  girl's 
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sake,  that  it  will  make  no  difference  to  her.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  she  has  been  to  blame 
in  the  matter.” 

Crosbie  hastened  at  once  to  exculpate  Lily ; 
and  then,  with  more  awkward  blunders  than  a 
man  should  have  made  who  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  fashionable  life  as  the  Apollo  of 
the  Beaufort,  he  proceeded  to  explain  that,  as 
Lily  was  to  have  nothing,  his  own  pecuniary 
arrangements  would  necessitate  some  little  de- 
lay in  their  marriage. 

44  As  far  as  I myself  am  conoeraed,”  said  the 
squire,  “I  do  not  like  long  engagements.  But 
I am  quite  aware  that  in  this  matter  I have  no 
right  to  interfere,  unless,  indeed — ” and  then  he 
stopped  himself. 

“I  suppose  it  will  be  well  to  fix  some  day; 
eh,  Crosbie  ?”  said  Bernard. 

44 1 will  discuss  that  matter  with  Mrs.  Dale,” 
said  Crosbie. 

44 If  you  and  she  understand  each  other,” 
said  the  squire,  4 4 that  will  be  sufficient.  Shall 
we  go  into  the  drawing-room  now,  or  out  upon 
the  lawn  ?” 

That  evening,  as  Crosbie  went  to  bed,  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  gained  tho  victory  in  his  en- 
counter with  the  squire. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

IT  CAN  NOT  BE. 

On  the  following  morning  at  breakfast  each 
of  the  three  gentlemen  at  the  Great  House  re- 
ceived a little  note  on  pink  paper,  nominally 
from  Mrs.  Dale,  asking  them  to  drink  tea  at  the 
Small  House  on  that  day  week.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  note  which  Lily  had  written  for  Mr.  Cros- 
bie was  added : 44  Dancing  on  the  lawn,  if  we 
can  get  any  body  to  stand  up.  Of  course  you 
must  come,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And 
Bernard  also.  Do  your  possible  to  talk  my 
uncle  into  coming.”  And  this  note  did  some- 
thing toward  recreating  good-humor  among  them 
at  the  breakfast-table.  It  was  shown  to  the 
squire,  and  at  last  he  was  brought  to  say  that 
he  would  perhaps  go  to  Mrs.  Dale’s  little  even- 
ing-party. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  prom- 
ised entertainment  had  been  originated  with  no 
special  view  to  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  but 
altogether  on  behalf  of  poor  Johnny  Eames. 
What  was  ter  be  done  in  that  matter?  This 
question  had  been  fully  discussed  between  Mrs. 
Dale  and  Bell,  and  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best  to  ask  Johnny  over 
to  a little  friendly  gathering,  in  which  he  might 
be  able  to  meet  Lily  with  some  strangers  around 
them.  In  this  way  his  embarrassment  might  be 
overcome.  It  would  never  do,  as  Mrs.  Dale 
said,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  stay  away 
unnoticed  by  them.  “When  the  ice  is  once 
broken  he  won’t  mind  it,”  said  Bell.  And, 
therefore,  early  in  the  day,  a messenger  was 
sent  over  to  Guestwick,  who  returned  with  a 


note  from  Mrs.  Eames,  saying  that  she  would 
come  on  the  evening  in  question  with  her  son 
and  daughter.  They  would  keep  the  fiy  and 
get  back  to  Guestwick  the  same  evening.  This 
was  added,  as  an  offer  had  been  made  of  beds 
for  Mrs.  Eames  and  Mary. 

Before  the  evening  of  the  party  another  mem- 
orable occurrence  had  taken  place  at  Allington, 
which  must  be  described,  in  order  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  different  people  on  that  evening  may 
be  understood.  The  squire  had  given  his  neph- 
ew to  understand  that  he  wished  to  have  that 
matter  settled  as  to  his  niece  Bell ; and  as  Ber- 
nard’s views  were  altogether  in  accordance  with 
the  squire’s,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  un- 
cle’s wishes.  The  project  with  him  was  not  a 
new  thing.  He  did  love  his  cousin  quite  suffi- 
ciently for  purposes  of  matrimony,  and  was 
minded  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  him 
to  marry.  He  could  not  marry  without  money, 
but  this  marriage  would  give  him  an  income 
without  the  trouble  of  intricate  settlements,  or 
the  interference  of  lawyers  hostile  to  his  own  in- 
terests. It  was  possible  that  he  might  do  bet- 
ter ; but  then  it  w'as  possible  also  that  he  might 
do  much  worse ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
fond  of  his  cousin.  He  discussed  the  matter 
within  himself  very  calmly ; made  some  excel- 
lent resolutions  as  to  the  kind  of  life  which  it 
would  behoove  him  to  live  as  a married  man ; 
settled  on  the  street  in  London  in  which  he 
would  have  his  house,  and  behaved  very  prettily 
to  Bell  for  four  or  five  days  running.  That  he 
did  not  make  love  to  her,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  must,  I suppose,  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed, seeing  that  Bell  herself  did  not  recognize 
the  fact.  She  had  always  liked  her  cousin,  and 
thought  that  in  these  days  he  was  making  him- 
self particularly  agreeable. 

On  the  evening  before  the  party  the  girls  were 
at  the  Great  House,  having  come  up  nominally 
with  the  intention  of  discussing  the  expediency 
of  dancing  on  the  lawn.  Lily  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  to  be  so,  but  Bell  had  objected 
that  it  would  be  cold  and  damp,  and  that  the 
drawing-room  would  be  nicer  for  dancing. 

44  You  see  we’ve  only  got  four  young  gentle- 
men and  one  ungrown,”  said  Lily;  “and  they 
will  look  so  stupid  standing  up  all  properly  in  a 
room,  as  though  we  had  a regular  party.” 

44  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  said  Cros- 
bie, taking  off  his  straw-hat. 

44  So  you  will;  and  we  girls  will  look  more 
stupid  still.  But  out  on  the  lawn  it  won't  look 
stupid  at  all.  Two  or  three  might  stand  up  on 
the  lawn,  and  it  would  be  jolly  enough.” 

44 1 don’t  quite  see  it,”  said  Bernard. 

44  Yes,  I think  I see  it,”  said  Crosbie.  44  The 
unadaptability  of  the  lawn  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ball—” 

44  Nobody  is  thinking  of  a ball,”  said  Lily, 
with  mock  petulance. 

44  I’m  defending  you,  and  yet  you  won't  let 
me  speak.  The  unadaptability  of  the  lawn  for 
the  purposes  of  a ball  will  conceal  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  four  men  aqd  a boy  as  a supply  of 
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male  dancers.  But,  Lily,  who  is  the  ungrown 
gentleman?  la  it  your  old  friend  Johnny 
Eames  ?" 

Lily's  voice  became  sobered  as  she  answered 
him. 

44  Oh  no ; I did  not  mean  Mr.  Eames.  He 
is  coming,  but  I did  not  mean  him.  Dick 
Boyce,  Mr.  Boyce's  son,  is  only  sixteen.  He  is 
the  ungrown  gentleman." 

44  And  who  is  the  fourth  adult?"  * 

44  Dr.  Croft,  from  Guestwick.  I do  hope  you 
will  like  him,  Adolphus.  We  think  he  is  the 
very  perfection  of  a man." 

“Then  of  course  I shall  hate  him;  and  be 
very  jealous,  too!" 

And  then  that  pair  went  off  together,  fighting 
their  own  little  battle  on  that  head,  as  turtle- 
doves will  sometimes  do.  They  went  off,  and 
Bernard  was  left  with  Bell  standing  together 
over  the  ha-ha  fence  which  divides  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house  from  the  field. 

“Bell,"  he  said,  44 they  seem  very  happy, 
don’t  they?" 

44  And  they  ought  to  be  happy  now,  oughtn’t 
they  ? Dear  Lily  I I hope  he  will  be  good  to 
her.  Do  you  know,  Bernard,  though  he  is 
your  friend,  I am  very,  very  anxious  about  it. 
It  is  such  a vast  trust  to  put  in  a man  when  we 
do  not  quite  know  him.’’ 

44  Yes,  it  is ; but  they’ll  do  very  well  together. 
Lily  will  be  happy  enough." 

44  And  he?" 

44 1 suppose  he'll  be  happy  too.  He'll  feel 
himself  a little  straitened  as  to  income  at  first, 
but  that  will  all  come  round." 

44  If  he  is  not,  she  will  be  wretched." 

44  They  will  do  very  well.  Lily  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  she  can, 
that's  all." 

44  Lily  won't  feel  the  want  of  money.  It  is 
not  that.  But  if  he  lets  her  know  that  she  has 
made  him  a poor  man,  then  she  will  be  unhappy. 
Is  he  extravagant,  Bernard?" 

But  Bernard  was  anxious  to  discuss  another 
subject,  and  therefore  would  not  speak  such  words 
of  wisdom  as  to  Lily’s  engagement  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  him  bad  be  been  in  a differ- 
ent frame  of  mind. 

“No,  I should  sa^not,"  said  he.  “But, 
Bell—" 

44 1 do  not  know  that  we  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  we  have  done,  and  yet  I fear  that 
wo  have  been  rash.  If  he  makes  her  unhappy, 
Bernard,  I shall  never  forgive  you." 

But  as  she  said  this  she  put  her  hand  lovingly 
upon  his  arm,  as  a cousin  might  do,  and  spoke 
in  a tone  which  divested  her  threat  of  its  acerb- 
ity. 

44  You  must  not  quarrel  with  mo,  Bell,  what- 
ever may  happen.  I can  not  afford  to  quarrel 
with  you." 

44  Of  course  I was  not  in  earnest  as  to  that." 

44  You  and  I must  never  quarrel,  Bell ; at  least, 
I hope  not.  I could  bear  to  quarrel  with  any 
one  rather  than  with  you."  And  then,  as  Kc 
spoke,  there  was  something  in  his  voice  which 


gave  the  girl  some  slight,  indistinct  warning  of 
what  might  be  his  intention.  Not  that  she  said 
to  herself  at  once  that  he  was  going  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  his  hand — now,  on  the  spot ; but  she 
felt  that  he  intended  something  beyond  the  ten- 
derness of  ordinary  cousinly  affection. 

44 1 hope  we  shall  never  quarrel,"  she  said. 

But  as  she  spoke  her  mind  was  settling  itself— 
forming  its  resolution,  and  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion as  to  the  sort  of  love  which  Bernard  might, 
perhaps,  expect  And  it  formed  another  con- 
clusion ; as  to  the  sort  of  love  which  might  be 
given  in  return. 

44  Bell,"  he  said, 44  you  and  I have  always  been 
dear  friends." 

4 4 Yes,  always." 

44  Why  should  we  not  be  something  more  than 
friends?" 

To  give  Captain  Dale  his  due  I must  declare 
that  his  voice  was  perfectly  natural  as  he  asked 
this  question,  and  that  he  showed  no  signs  of 
nervousness,  either  in  his  face  or  limbs.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  on  that  occasion,  and 
he  did  it  without  any  signs  of  outward  disturb- 
ance. He  asked  his  question,  and  then  he  waited 
for  his  answer.  In  this  he  was  rather  hard  upon 
his  cousin;  for,  though  the  question  had  cer- 
tainly been  asked  in  language  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  still  the  matter  had  not  been  put  for- 
ward with  all  that  fullness  which  a young  lady, 
under  such  circumstances,  has  a right  to  expect. 

They  had  sat  down  on  the  turf  close  to  the 
ha-ha,  and  they  were  so  near  that  Bernard  was 
able  to  put  out  his  hand  with  the  view  of  taking 
that  of  his  cousin  within  his  own.  But  she  con- 
trived to  keep  her  hands  locked  together,  so  that 
ho  merely  held  her  gently  by  the  wrist. 

“I  don't  quite  understand,  Bernard,"  she  said, 
after  a minute’s  pause. 

44  Shall  we  be  more  than  cousins?  Shall  we 
be  man  and  wife  ?" 

Now,  at  least,  she  could  not  say  that  she  did 
not  understand.  If  the  question  was  ever  asked 
plainly,  Bernard  Dale  had  asked  it  plainly. 

Shall  we  be  man  and  wife  ? Few  men,  I fancy, 
dare  to  put  it  all  at  once  in  so  abrupt  a way,  and 
yet  I do  not  know  that  the  English  language  af- 
fords any  better  terms  for  the  question. 

44 Oh,  Bernard!  you  have  surprised  me." 

44 1 hope  I have  not  pained  you,  Bell.  I have 
been  long  thinking  of  this,  but  I am  well  aware 
that  my  own  manner,  even  to  you,  has  not  been 
that  of  a lover.  It  is  not  in  me  to  smile  and  say 
soft  things  as  Crosbie  can.  But  I ‘do  not  love 
you  the  less  on  that  account.  I have  looked 
about  for  a wife,  and  I have  thought  that  if  I 
conld  gain  you  I Bhould  be  very  fortunate." 

He  did  not  then  say  any  thing  about  his  uncle 
and  the  eight  hundred  a year,  but  he  fully  in- 
tended to  do  so  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
serve.  He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  eight  hun- 
dred a year  and  the  good-will  of  a rich  uncle  were 
strong  grounds  for  matrimony — were  grounds 
even  for  love ; and  he  did  not  doubt  but  his 
cousin  would  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

44  You  are  very  good  to  me — more  than  good. 
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Of  coarse  I know  that.  Bat  oh9  Bernard ! I 
did  not  expect  this  a bit." 

44  But  you  will  answer  me,  Bell ! Or  if  you 
would  like  time  to  think,  or  to  speak  to  my  aunt, 
perhaps  you  will  answer  me  to-morrow?” 

“I  think  I ought  to  answer  you  now." 

“Not  if  it  be  a refusal,  Bell  I Think  well  of 
it  before  you  do  that.  I should  have  told  you 
that  our  uncle  wishes  this  match,  and  that  he 
will  remove  any  difficulty  there  might  be  about 
money.” 

“ I do  not  care  for  money.” 

44  But,  as  you  were  saying  about  Lily,  one  has 
to  be  prudent.  Now,  in  our  marriage,  every 
thing  of  that  kind  would  be  well  arranged.  My 
uncle  has  promised  me  that  he  would  at  once 
allow  us — ” 

“Stop,  Bernard.  You  must  not  be  led  to 
suppose  that  any  offer  made  by  my  uncle  would 
help  to  purchase — Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
need  for  us  to  talk  about  money." 

“I  wished  to  let  you  know  the  facts  of  the 
case,  exactly  as  they  are.  And  as  to  our  uncle, 
I can  not  but  think  that  you  would  be  glad,  in 
such  a matter,  to  have  him  on  your  side." 

44  Yes,  I should  be  glad  to  have  him  on  my 
side ; that  is,  if  I were  going — But  my.  uncle's 
wishes  could  not  influence  my  decision.  The 
fact  is,  Bernard — " 

44  Well,  dearest,  what  is  the  fact?” 

44 1 have  always  regarded  yon  rather  as  a 
brother  than  as  any  thing  else." 

44  But  that  regard  may  be  changed.” 

4 4 No;  I think  not.  Bernard,  I will  go  fur- 
ther and  speak  on  at  once.  It  can  not  be 
changed.  I know  myself  well  enough  to  say 
that  with  certainty.  It  can  not  be  changed." 

44  You  mean  that  you  can  not  love  me  ?” 

44  Not  as  you  would  have  me  do.  I do  love 
you  very  dearly — very  dearly,  indeed.  I would 
go  to  you  in  any  trouble,  exactly  as  I would  go 
to  a brother.” 

44  And  must  that  be  all,  Bell  ?” 


44  Is  not  that  all  the  sweetest  love  that  can  be 
felt  ? But  you  must  not  think  me  ungrateful, 
or  proud.  I know  well  that  you  are — are  pro- 
posing to  do  for  me  much  more  than  I deserve. 
Any  girl  might  be  proud  of  such  an  offer.  But, 
dear  Bernard — " 

44  Bell,  before  you  give  me  a final  answer, 
sleep  upon  this  and  talk  it  over  with  your  mo- 
ther. Of  course  you  were  unprepared,  and  I 
can  not  expect  that  you  should  promise  me  so 
much  without  a moment's  consideration.” 

44 1 was  unprepared,  and  therefore  I have  not 
answered  you  as  I should  have  done.  But  as  it 
has  gone  so  far,  I can  not  let  you  leave  me  in 
uncertainty.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I should 
keep  you  waiting.  In  this  matter  I do  know 
my  own  mind.  Dear  Bernard,  indeed,  indeed 
it  can  not  be  as  you  have  proposed.” 

She  spoke  in  a low  voice,  and  in  a tone  that 
had  in  it  something  of  almost  imploring  humil- 
ity ; but,  nevertheless,  it  conveyed  to  her  cousin 
an  assurance  that  she  was  in  earnest ; an  assur- 
ance also  that  that  earnest  would  not  readily  be 
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changed.  Was  she  not  a Dale?  And  when 
did  a Dale  change  his  mind  ? For  a while  he 
sat  silent  by  her ; and  she  too,  having  declared 
her  intention,  refrained  from  farther  words.  For 
some  minutes  they  thus  remained,  looking  down 
into  the  ha-ha.  She  still  kept  her  old  position, 
holding  her  hands  clasped  together  over  her 
knees ; but  he  was  now  lying  on  his  side^  sup- 
porting his  head  upon  his  arm,  with  his  face  in- 
deed turned  toward  her,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  grass.  During  this  time,  however,  he 
was  not  idle.  His  cousin's  answer,  though  it 
had  grieved  him,  had  not  come  upon  him  as  a 
blow  stunning  him  for  a moment,  and  rendering 
him  unfit  for  instant  thought.  He  was  grieved, 
more  grieved  than  he  had  thought  he  would 
have  been.  The  thing  that  be  had  wanted 
moderately,  he  now  wanted  the  more  in  that  it 
was  denied  to  him.  But  he  was  able  to  per- 
ceive the  exact  truth  of  his  position,  and  to  cal- 
culate what  might  be  his  chances  if  he  went  on 
with  his  Buit,  and  what  his  advantage  if  he  at 
once  abandoned  it. 

44 1 do  not  wish  to  press  you  unfairly,  Bell; 
but  may  I ask  if  any  other  preference — " 

44  There  is  no  other  preference,”  she  answered. 
And  then  again  they  were  silent  for  a minute  or 
two. 

44  My  uncle  will  be  much  grieved  at  this,”  he 
said  at  last. 

44  If  that  be  all,"  said  Bell,  44 1 do  not  think 
that  we  need  either  of  us  trouble  ourselves.  He 
can  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  our  hearts." 

44 1 understand  the  taunt,  Bell." 

44  Dear  Bernard,  there  was  no  taunt.  I in- 
tended none.” 

44 1 need  not  speak  of  my  own  grief.  You 
can  not  but  know  how  deep  it  must  be.  Why 
should  I have  submitted  myself  to  this  mortifica- 
tion had  not  my  heart  been  concerned?  But 
that  I will  bear,  if  I must  bear  it — ” And  then 
he  paused,  looking  up  at  her. 

44  It  will  soon  pass  away, " she  said. 

44 1 will  accept  it  at  any  rate  without  com- 
plaint. But  as  to  my  uncle's  feelings,  it  is 
open  to  me  to  speak,  and  to  you,  I should  think, 
to  listen  without  indifference.  He  has  been 
kind  to  us  both,  and  loves  us  two  above  any 
other  living  beings.  It’s  not  surprising  that  he 
should  wish  to  see  us  married,  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  your  refusal  should  be  a great  blow 
to  him.” 

44 1 shall  be  sorry — very  sorry." 

44 1 also  shall  be  sorry.  I am  now  speaking 
of  him.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  it ; and  as 
he  has  but  few  wishes,  few  desires,  so  is  he  the 
more  constant  in  those  which  he  expresses. 
When  he  knows  this,  I fear  that  we  shall  find 
him  very  stern.” 

44  Then  he  will  be  unjust.” 

4 4 No ; he  will  not  be  unjust.  He  is  always  a 
just  man.  But  be  will  be  unhappy,  and  will,  I 
fear,  make  others  unhappy.  Dear  Bell,  may 
not  this  thing  remain  for  a while  unsettled? 
You  will  not  find  that  I take  advantage  of  your 
goodness.  I will  not  intrude  it  on  you  again — 
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say  for  a fortnight— * or  till  Crosbie  shall  be! 
gone.” 

44  No,  no,  no,”  said  Bell. 

44  Why  are  you  so  eager  in  your  noes  ? There 
can  be  no  danger  in  such  delay.  I will  not 
press  you — and  you  can  let  my  uncle  think 
that  you  have  at  least  taken  time  for  considera- 
tion.” 

44  There  are  things  as  to  which  one  is  bound 
to  answer  at  once.  If  I doubted  myself,  I 
would  let  you  persuade  me.  But  I do  not 
doubt  myself,  and  I should  be  wrong  to  keep 
you  in  suspense.  Dear,  dearest  Bernard,  it  can 
not  be ; and  as  it  can  not  be,  you,  as  my  brother, 
would  bid  me  say  so  clearly.  It  can  not  be.” 

As  she  made  this  last  assurance,  they  heard 
the  steps  of  Lily  and  her  lover  close  to  them, 
and  they  both  felt  that  it  would  be  well  that 
their  intercourse  should  thus  be  brought  to  a 
dose.  Neither  had  known  how  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  place,  and  yet  each  had  felt  that  no- 
thing further  could  then  be  said. 

44  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  sweet  and 
affectionate  and  romantic  ?”  said  Lily,  standing 
over  them  and  looking  at  them.  44  And  all  the 
while  we  have  been  so  practical  and  worldly. 
Do  you  know,  Bell,  that  Adolphus  seems  to 
think  we  can't  very  well  keep  pigs  in  London  ? 
It  makes  me  so  unhappy.” 

44 It  does  seem  a pity,”  said  Crosbie,  44 for 
Lily  seems  to  know  all  about  pigs !” 

44OfcourseIdo.  I haven’t  lived  in  the  coun- 
try all  my  life  for  nothing.  Ob,  Bernard,  I 
should  so  like  to  see  you  rolled  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ha-ha.  Just  remain  there,  and 
well  do  it  between  us.” 

Whereupon  Bernard  got  up,  as  did  Bell  also, 
and  they  all  went  in  to  tea. 


MY  FIRST  SERMON. 

THE  long  looked-for  and  nervously-antici- 
pated day  came.  I was  to  preach  my  first 
sermon.  It  was  one  of  the  purest,  brightest, 
calmest  of  June  Sabbaths.  Just  three  days  be- 
fore a letter  had  come  to  me  from  a young 
clergyman,  settled  in  a small  village  twenty 
miles  distant  by  rail : 

“Deak  Abtuue*' — h®  wrote— WI  am  sick.  A severe 
cold,  taken  while  officiating  at  a funeral,  has  produced 
hoarseness  and  a congh.  The  Doctor  says  there  Lb  coosid- 
crable  Inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  that  I must  inter- 
mit at  least  one  Sabbath  service.  Your  welcome  favor  of 
two  weeka  ago  should  have  been  answered  earlier;  but 
many  things  prevented.  I need  not  say  how  much  grati- 
fied I was  to  learn  that  you  had  received  a license  to  preach. 
Come  down  on  Saturday  and  fill  my  pulpit  for  me  next 
Sabbath.  I will  take  no  denial,  understand.  One  thing  I 
can  promise  you,  and  that  is,  a kind  as  well  as  an  appreci- 
ative audience.** 

How  my  heart  fluttered!  I was  inwardly 
pleased,  yet  disturbed  by  the  invitation.  It 
gave  me  just  the  opportunity  I had  desired.  In 
literary  societies  I had  sought  honors  as  a de- 
bater, and  on  two  occasions  had  written  and  pro- 
nounced public  addresses.  But  in  the  graver 
matter  of  a sermon  I was  yet  to  be  tried ; or, 
to  speak  with  exactness,  in  the  graver  matter 


of  preaching  a sermon.  Several  discourses  had 
already  been  written,  and  I had  only  to  make 
my  selection  from  these,  and,  with  manuscript 
in  my  pocket,  take  the  cars  on  Saturday,  and 
stand  ready  to  occupy  my  friend’s  place  in  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday. 

Promptly  sending  an  affirmative  answer,  in 
which  were  introduced  sundry  depreciating  and 
doubtful  passages  touching  myself,  I entered  at 
once  upon  the  not  very  easy  task  of  deciding 
which  of  my  half  dozen  sermons  would  best 
impress  the  congregation  before  whom  I was  to 
appear  with  a due  sense  of  my  literary  and 
oratorical  powers.  I am  on  the  confessional, 
and  must  tell  the  truth.  Not  that  I,  conscious- 
ly, set  this  end  before  me.  Far  from  it.  I even 
flattered  myself  that  a sole  desire  to  become  the 
medium  of  good  to  others  ruled  in  my  souL 
But  I did  not  know  the  human  heart  then  as 
well  as  I know  it  now. 

The  selection  of  a sermon  was  at  last  made, 
but  not  till  the  whole  six  had  been  read  over, 
some  for  the  third  time.  The  few  more  than 
usually  eloquent  passages  in  the  one  finally  taken 
really  decided  the  choice.  I would  have  been 
indignant  then  had  any  one  hinted  such  a thing, 
and  felt  that  my  indignation  was  just.  How 
little  we  know  ourselves ! How  deeply  hidden 
often  are  our  springs  of  action ! 

I was  up  until  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day night,  talking  with  my  friend  and  arrang- 
ing the  order  of  service  for  next  day.  I felt 
very  much  excited,  exhilarant  almost;  the  high- 
er velocity  attained  by  the  machinery  of  my 
mind  giving  thought  a buoyancy  and  clearness 
above  the  ordinary  state.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  I was  self-confident?  That  I felt  myself 
wholly  equal  to  the  occasion  ? Sleep  rested  on 
my  eyelids  daring  the  morning-watches  for  only 
brief  seasons,  and  unable  to  lie  in  bed  longer,  I 
arose  with  the  sun,  and  spent  the  time  that  in- 
tervened until  the  breakfast  hour  in  going  over 
my  sermon  again,  and  studying  certain  effective 
passages  which  I hoped  to  render  in  a way  that 
could  not  fail  to  move  the  audience. 

Something  in  my  appearance,  when  I met  my 
friend  at  the  breakfast-table,  caused  him  to  look 
at  me  with  just  a shade  of  concern  on  his  face. 

4 4 I’m  afraid  we  were  up  too  late,”  he  re- 
marked. 44  Did  you  sleep  soundly  after  you 
went  to  bed  ?” 

j 44  Not  very  soundly,”  I replied.  44  This  is  a 
new  experience  for  me,  and,  of  coarse,  I fed  a 
little  nervous.  Thought  gets  so  busy,  some- 
times, that  it  will  not  yield  to  the  poppies.  Still, 
I feel  very  well,  and  shall  make  np  for  lost  sleep- 
ing-time to-night.” 

44  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  being 
nervous,”  answered  my  friend,  smiling.  44  Yon 
have  your  discourse  all  written  out,  your  eye- 
sight is  good,  and  you  are  an  effective  reader. 
Trust  to  these  and  keep  fast  hold  of  your  self- 
possession.  Above  all,  let  yonr  thought  rest  in 
the  truths  to  which  you  give  utterance  so  that 
you  can  feel  their  significance.  Truly  effective 
speaking  comes  from  the  heart  that  is  all  alive 
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with  its  theme.  Forget  every  thing  bat  yonr 
subject.” 

No  better  advice  could  have  been  given ; the 
difficulty  lay  in  making  it  the  rule  of  action  on 
this  occasion.  Considering  my  state  of  mind, 
that  was  a simple  impossibility ; for  I was  am- 
bitions to  do  well,  to  make  a favorable  impres- 
sion, to  extort  admiration.  Poor  human  nature ! 
shall  I expose  your  weakness  still  further?  lift 
the  veil  a little  higher?  It  may  be  well,  for 
the  day  of  humiliation  is  past.  Even  as  I dwelt 
in  fancy  on  the  eloquent  manner  with  which  this 
my  first  sermon  was  to  be  delivered — for,  with 
all  my  nervousness,  I felt  great  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  impress  an  audience — a suggestion  of 
the  contrast  likely  to  be  drawn  between  me  and 
my  friend,  unfavorable  to  him  of  course,  was 
thrown  into  my  mind.  Did  I cast  it  out  in- 
stantly? Push  it  aside  as  an  unseemly  thing? 
Not  so ! It  was  dwelt  upon  and  referred  to,  9ver 
and  over  again,  even  until  the  thought  of  being 
called  to  fill  his  place  was  reached,  and  I be- 
came aware  of  a pleasant  excitement  of  feeling. 

I was  rather  startled  at  this  discovery,  but 
not  deeply  shocked  at  the  time.  Simply  turn- 
ing myself  away  from  the  thought,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  exorcise  it  as  an  evil,  I let  my  mind 
again  dwell  on  the  manner  and  address  I was  to 
assume  in  the  pulpit. 

I was  in  my  room,  and  in  the  act  of  studying 
a passage  in  my  sermon,  with  a view  to  its  effect- 
ive delivery,  when  the  bell  rang  for  church. 
The  first  peal  made  my  heart  leap.  Folding  my 
manuscript  hurriedly,  I went  down  stairs,  where 
I found  my  friend  and  his  wife  awaiting  me. 
We  had  to  walk  about  an  eighth  of  a mile,  along 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  through  streets 
shaded  by  great  elms,  which  made  them  seem 
like  rural  avenues,  and  where  June  had  spread 
her  mantle  of  green,  broidered  all  over  with 
richest  flowers.  But  the  peace  of  nature  did 
not  fall  upon  my  soul.  There  was  no  echo  to 
the  singing  birds  in  my  heart.  The  blossoms 
for  me  sent  forth  their  odors  in  vain.  I was 
thinking  only  of  myself;  looking  only  at  the 
image  of  myself  as  I stood  up,  in  imagination, 
before  the  people.  As  we  neared  the  church, 
and  I saw  group  after  group  approaching  the 
vestibule  and  entering,  a weight  began  to  settle 
down  upon  my  bosom  which  I vainly  tried  to 
throw  off  by  deep-drawn  inspirations.  As  my 
friend  nodded  and  spoke  to  one  parishioner  after 
another,  I noted  the  curious  glances  that  were 
cast  upon  me.  Of  course  it  was  known  that  a 
stranger  would  preach  on  that  morning , and, 
of  course,  I was  recognized  as  that  stranger. 
What  impression  did  I make?  Yes,  that  was 
the  thought  I permitted  to  come  in  through  some 
unguarded  door. 

We  entered  the  vestry  ipom,  my  friend  and  I, 
and  from  thence  passed  up  to  the  pulpit.  The 
organ  commenced  playing  as  we  took  our  seats 
side  by  side  on  the  sofa  just  behind  the  reading- 
desk.  Every  eye  in  the  assembly  was  upon  me. 
I strove  to  repress  the  unquiet  beating  of  my 
heart,  to  still  the  low  tremor  that  shook  along 


my  nerves,  to  forget  eveiy  thing  but  the  duty  I 
was  there  to  perform. 

A few  minutes  and  then  the  rich  swells  and 
tender  harmonies  of  the  organ  died  away,  and 
there  followed  a deep  silence.  My  time  had 
come ! Rising,  I advanced,  with  that  slow  and 
solemn  manner  which  I thought  befitting  the 
place  and  occasion,  to  the  desk.  Opening  the 
Bible,  I read  a brief  psalm.  At  first  I scarce- 
ly knew  the  sound  of  my  own  voice ; but  I soon 
had  it  under  control,  and  executed  the  portion 
of  Holy  Writ  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  A hymn 
came  next.  Few  clergymen  read  poetry  well. 
I don’t  know  why  it  is,  unless  they  are  generally 
deficient  in  imagination.  Being  a little  vain  of 
my  skill  in  this  line,  I laid  myself  out  on  the 
hymn.  The  words  were  so  familiar  that  I had 
no  occasion  to  look  down  upon  the  book ; never- 
theless I,  affecting  to  catch  the  lines  by  quick 
glances  at  the  page  before  me,  and  then  lifting 
my  eyes,  sometimes  upward  and  sometimes  to 
the  range  of  my  audience,  would  recite  them 
with  all  the  elocutionary  skill  at  my  command. 
In  the  midst  of  this  performance  I noticed  an 
intelligent-looking  man,  whom  I had  already  felt 
a desire  to  impress,  glance  sideways  at  a lady 
with  a half-amused  expression  on  his  face.  It 
was  a dash  of  ice-water  on  my  enthusiasm. 
Against  ridicule  I have  no  proof  armor.  On 
that  side  I have  always  been  weak.  Was  I 
making  myself  ridiculous ! The  thought  stung 
me  like  an  adder.  I was  only  half  through  the 
hymn.  Hpw  the  balance  was  read  I can  not  re- 
member. Not  with  much  effect,  I am  sure. 
The  congregation,  if  not  amused  at  the  contrast 
of  styles,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  sudden 
change  in  my  way  of  reading. 

The  prayer  came  next.  It  was  to  be  extem- 
pore. I had  laid  myself  out  for  this  important 
part  of  the  services,  carefully  committing  to  mem- 
ory devotional  passages  previously  written  down, 
which  might  be  uttered  with  the  most  pious  fer- 
vors. Nothing  finer,  I was  sure,  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  that  congregation.  But,  alas  for 
my  eloquent  prayer!  That  single  meaning 
glance  had  taken  all  the  conceit  out  of  me.  I 
had  no  more  heart  for  display.  The  stage  ter- 
ror, of  which  actors  speak,  had  seized  upon  me. 
Instead  of  an  appreciating  and  admiring  audi- 
ence, I felt  that  I was  in  the  presence  of  unmer- 
ciful critics.  All  my  eloquent  sentences  were 
forgotten,  and  I stumbled,  almost  helplessly, 
through  a series  of  disconnected  petitions,  with 
scarcely  an  idea  of  the  God  I was  addressing  in 
all  my  thoughts.  How  weak,  and  poor  in  spirit, 
and  humbled  I was,  when  I arose  from  my  knees, 
and  in  a subdued  voice,  read  a psalm  for  the 
singers  to  chant.  It  was  a relief  to  get  back 
again  on  the  sofa  beside  my  friend,  even  for  the 
short  interval  between  the  choir-singing  and  the 
sermon. 

I know  that  my  face  must  have  been  pale 
when  I stood  up  again,  and  opened  the  manu- 
script sermon  I was  to  read.  My  hand  shook  as 
I turned  the  first  page.  My  mouth  was  dry  and 
clammy ; and  there  was  a great  obstruction  in 
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my  throat  constantly  rising  and  threatening  to 
choke  me.  All  self-confidence  was  gone ; and 
in  my  weakness,  and  almost  despair,  I looked 
upward  and  prayed  for  sustaining  power.  My 
voice,  which  in  the  opening  chapter  and  hymn 
had  been  pitched  to  a somewhat  elevated  key, 
dropped  now  to  so  low  a range  as  I commenced 
reading  my  discourse  that  I noticed  some  in  the 
distant  pews  leaning  forward  to  listen,  while  an 
almost  unnatural  stillness  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly. 

It  was  impossible  to  recover  myself,  and  just 
as  impossible  to  get  my  thought  down  into  any 
appreciable  comprehension  of  my  subject.  I 
read,  and  read,  in  a dull,  unsympathetic  way, 
conscious  of  no  efflux  from  the  people,  yet  hur- 
rying on  in  order  to  get  through  the  unprofit- 
able task  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  away  from 
the  hurting  gaze  of  a thousand  arrowy  eyes. 

The  last  page  was  turned  at  last.  I sat  down, 
weak — in  a tremor — overcome  with  sense  of 
humiliation — and  remained  motionless,  with  my 
eyes  on  the  floor,  until  my  friend  gave  out  the 
closing  hymn,  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 
Then  I shrunk  away  from  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
scended to  the  session  room,  into  which  a few 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  church  came,  and 
to  whom  I was  introduced.  No  one  seemed  very 
cordial— that  was  my  impression— certainly  no 
one  complimented  me  on  my  performance,  or 
even  referred  to  it  On  our  way  back  to  tbe 
parsonage,  both  my  friend  and  his  wife  were  si- 
lent as  to  the  sermon.  He  tried  to  talk  cheer- 
fully on  a theme  outside  of  theology,  but  I could 
only  respond  in  monosyllables. 

I had  failed  miserably,  and  there  was  no  gloss- 
ing it  over ; failed  through  self-conceit,  and  tbe 
effort  to  act  instead  of  preach.  On  arriving  at 
the  parsonage,  I went  immediately  to  my  room, 
where  I sat  down  and  gave  way  to  unmanly 
tears.  That  was,  I think,  the  bitterest  hour  I 
have  known  in  my  whole  life.  I resolved  to  give 
up  my  license,  and  abandon  all  thought  of 
preaching.  To  eschew  forever  a profession  in 
which,  at  my  first  essay,  I had  won,  as  I be- 
lieved, only  contempt.  I would  fain  have  excused 
myself,  when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  on  the 
plea  of  a headache,  which  had  set  in,  and  want 
of  appetite ; but  this  would  be  attracting  more 
attention  to  myself  than  was  desirable.  So  I 
joined  my  friend  and  his  wife  at  the  table.  In 
spite  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  natures  they 
could  not  rise  out  of  a certain  embarrassment 
which  in  no  way  helped  my  unhappy  state.  No 
reference  whatever  was  made  to  the  morning 
services.  How  could  they  speak  of  these? 
Truth  kept  them  from  compliments  or  approval, 
and  tenderness  for  my  feelings  from  suggestive 
criticism. 

That  evening,  as  I sat  alone  with  my  friend 
in  his  study,  I broke  through  the  ice  of  reserve 
which  had  hardened  between  us  since  morning, 
and  said,  with  a bitterness  of  tone  which  I did 
not  try  to  veil, 

“I  shall  give  up  my  license.” 

“Why  so,  Arthur?”  be  asked,  in  manifest 


surprise,  yet  with  the  old  kind  interest  in  his 
voice. 

“ Simply,”  I answered,  “because  I have  mis- 
taken my  calling.” 

He  dropped  his  eyes  in  reflection  for  some 
moments. , 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  was  his  gravely- 
spoken  reply,  as  he  looked  up  again  into  my 
face. 

“ You  have  eyes  and  ears.  My  performance 
is  before  yon,  and  you  are  as  well  aware  as  I 
am  that  it  was  a wretched  failure,  alike  discred- 
itable to  me  and  the  profession  I disgraced,” 
said  I,  with  considerable  excitement  of  manner. 

“You  did  not  do  so  well  as  I expected,  Ar- 
thur,” was  frankly  returned,  “and  simply  be- 
cause you  tried  to  do  too  well,  failed,  became 
conscious  of  failure,  and  broke  down.  Yon 
started  at  too  high  a speed.  A preacher,  Ar- 
thur, to  be  successful,  must  forget  himself  in  his 
high  calling — must  preach  truth  with  the  end 
of  saving  souls,  and  not  to  display  his  talents.” 

“As  I,  this  morning,  endeavored  to  do,”  I 
answered,  with  much  bitterness. 

“There  are  few  young  preachers,  Arthur,” 
my  friend  said,  kindly,  “who  do  not,  in  the  be- 
ginning, fall  into  the  s&me  error.” 

“But  not  into  the  same  degree  of  error.  Oh, 
have  I not  been  sharply  punished ! How  could 
I have  been  so  blind  to  my  real  state ! How 
was  it  that  I dared  go  into  the  pulpit,  as  an  act- 
or goes  upon  the  stage,  with  no  higher  end  than 
to  sustain  a character !” 

“ If  you  had  no  higher  end,”  was  replied,  with 
a seriousness  of  tone  that  almost  expressed  re- 
buke, “then  it  is  well  that  failure  instead  of 
success  crowned  your  effort.  But  in  your  pres- 
ent state  of  mind  it  is  natural  to  accept  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  case.” 

“Be  that  as  it  may,”  I returned,  “my  future 
course  is  settled.  I have  preached  my  first  ser- 
mon and  my  list  one  also.” 

My  friend  looked  at  me  calmly  for  some  time ; 
then  he  said : 

“ The  motive  from  which  a man  acts  gives  the 
quality  of  his  action.” 

I did  not  reply,  and  he  went  on : 

“ Instead  of  turning  back  in  the  way  you  have 
entered,  Arthur,  let  me  suggest,  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,  an  examination  into  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  you  to  set  your  feet  in  this 
way.  Was  it  from  a desire  to  serve  your  fellow- 
man  in  the  highest  possible  degree ; or  to  secure 
a position  for  yourself  and  to  win  honorable  dis- 
tinction? Don’t  let  this  examination  be  any  . 
half-way  performance.  Go  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  your  soul.  Find  out  just  what  you 
are  as  to  main-springs  of  action.  And  if,  through 
the  painful  experiences  of  to-day,  you  are  led 
into  a fuller  knowledge  of  yourself,  the  hand  of 
a kind  Providence  may  be  traced  in  the  confu- 
sion that  befell  you  this  morning.  Reflect  for 
a moment.  There  was  no  lack  of  personal  abili- 
ty nor  of  preparation.  Your  sermon  was  quite 
above  the  average  of  sermons,  and  would  have 
been  listened  to  with  interest  and  instruction  if 
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it  had  been  even  passably  delivered.  You  have 
a good  voice,  and  can  read  effectively.  It  was 
your  thought  of  yourself  that  ruined  every  thing. 
Your  overweening  desire  to  do  well — not  for  the 
sake  of  good  to  others,  but  praise  to  yourself. 
Now,  as  a brother,  I would  admonish  you  in  all 
love  and  duty.  Put  away  hindrances  that  stand 
in  the  way ; but  as  you  value  your  soul  do  not 
turn  aside  from  the  way.  The  present  is  an 
hour  of  sore  temptation,  in  which  the  quality  of 
your  life  is,  as  it  were,  on  trial.  The  Tempter 
has  flowed  in  with  your  natural  love  of  doing 
well  and  seeming  well,  and  drawn  you  into  slip- 
pery places,  that  he  may  cast  you  down.  The 
best,  Arthur,  fall  into  temptation.  All  have 
inherited  forms  of  evil — you  of  one  kiod,  I of 
another ; and  unless  we  are  tempted  of  evil  we 
can  not  know  of  its  existence,  nor  put  it  away. 
But  when  the  hour  of  temptation  comes  let  us 
beware  that  we  do  not  fall  in  the  struggle ; for 
if  we  do,  then  will  our  last  state  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Don’t,  then,  give  your  adversary  the 
advantage  he  is  seeking.  Don’t,  at  his  sugges- 


tion, turn  back  from  the  work  to  which  you  were 
about  consecrating  your  life ; but  sweeping  aside, 
in  the  strength  of  a divinely-inspired  purpose,  all 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh — all  hindrances  that  un- 
regenerate human  nature  throws  in  the  way — 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  your  high 
calling." 

“You  have  saved  me!”  I exclaimed,  over- 
come by  the  emotions  which  now  swept  over 
me ; for  I saw  myself  as  I had  never  seen  my- 
self before,  and  trembled  as  I looked  into  the 
dim  abyss  on  which  my  feet  were  standing. 

On  the  next  morning  I returned  home  a little 
wiser  and  a great  deal  sadder  than  when  I went 
forth — thinking  only  of  myself  and  the  impres- 
sion I would  make  — to  preach  my  first  ser- 
mon. It  was  the  last  I ever  gave  in  my  friend’s 
pulpit,  though  not  the  last  of  ray  preaching — as 
witness  some  thirty  years  of,  I trust,  not  wholly 
unfruitful  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  God.  He 
did  not  venture  upon  a second  invitation,  for 
which  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame 
him. 


Klatrtljltj  Jteari  nf  Ctiratrt  Cnents. 


UNITED  STATES.  * 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  10th  of  November. 

For  more  than  a month  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  the  great  body  of  our  Army  of  the  Potomac 
remained  in  Maryland.  At  length  on  the  20th  of 
October  the  main  body  of  the  army  began  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  Berlin,  six  miles  below  Harper’s 
Ferry,  the  cavalry  under  General  Pleasanton  lead- 
ing. They  proceeded  by  way  of  Leesburg,  push- 
ing forward  scouts  toward  Aldie  and  Middleburg. 
The  enemy  meanwhile  had  fallen  back  from  the  Po- 
tomac, following  np  the  course  of  the  Shenandoah 
with  the  apparent  design  of  occupying  that  valley, 
and  threatening  another  incursion  into  Maryland,  or 
of  (ailing  back  by  that  route  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond. The  main  advance  of  our  army  was  in  a 
parallel  direction,  the  Blue  Ridge  being  > between, 
our  forces  being  on  the  east  side  and  those  of  the 
Confederates  on  the  west.  There  was  a continued 
series  of  skirmishes  between  cavalry  corps  and  out- 
posts ; but  in  the  course  of  the  week  we  had  occu- 
pied the  chief  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  On 
the  8th  of  November  our  head-quarters  were  at  War- 
renton,  with  the  advance  at  Culpepper  Court  House, 
some  twenty  miles  further  south.  Our  Army  of  the 
Potomac  then  occupied  nearly  the  same  ground  as 
before  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  and  Centreviile  at  the 
end  of  August  The  enemy  apparently  were  spread 
over  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  from  Winchester 
southward.  It  was  reported  that  their  main  strength, 
largely  reinforced,  was  at  Gordonsville,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, seventy-five  miles  south  of  Winchester, 
from  which  point  there  is  direct  railroad  communi- 
cation with  Richmond,  so  that  they  had  the  choice 
either  to  fall  back  or  to  turn  and  give  battle  at  pleas- 
ure. Their  plan  appeared  to  be,  if  they  found  them- 
selves in  sufficient  force,  to  give  battle  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, where  they  are  strongly  intrenched, 
while  a simultaneous  attack  ou  our  rear  should  be 
made  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  apparent  object  of  our 
advance  into  Virginia,  the  cutting  off  the  enemy 
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from  Richmond,  or  forcing  him  to  give  battle  except 
at  his  pleasure,  has  not  been  attained.  Matters  stood 
thus  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  an  order  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  head-quarters  removing  General 
M'Clellan  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  appointing  General  Burnside  in  his 
place.  As  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  the  reason  of 
this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  delay  of  the  advance 
of  the  army.  General  Halleck,  in  a report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  the  28th  of  October,  says 
that  on  the  1st  of  October  he  urged  General  MUlel- 
lan  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  once,  pointing  out  the 
disadvantage  of  delaying  until  the  autumn  rains  had 
swollen  the  Potomac,  and  impaired  the  roads,  and  on 
the  6th  he  peremptorily  ordered  General  McClellan 
to  * 4 cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  ene- 
my or  drive  him  south.”  Three  weeks  passed  before 
this  order  was  complied  with.  General  Halleck  af- 
firms that,  in  his  opinion,  44  there  has  been  no  such 
want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  General  Med- 
ian as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to 
advance  against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  he  could  have  received 
his  supplies  almost  as  readily  as  by  remaining  in- 
active on  the  north.” 

A dashing  exploit  has  been  performed  by  a body 
of  Stuart’s  Confederate  cavalry.  Oa  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober they  crossed  the  Potomac,  about  2000  strong, 
at  a point  considerably  above  the  right  of  our  army. 
They  pushed  rapidly  on  and  reached  Chambersbuig, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  secured  a considerable 
amount  of  clothing,  and  destroyed  some  property  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  and  burned  the  railroad 
d6pot.  The  incursion  was  such  a perfect  surprise 
that  no  opposition  was  offered.  Having  supplied 
themselves  with  fresh  horses,  which  they  seized  from 
the  inhabitants,  they  set  out  to  return  to  Virginia ; 
but  instead  of  retracing  their  steps  they  made  a de- 
tour to  the  South,  and  reached  the  Potomac  at  a 
point  to  the  left  of  our  forces ; thus  having  made  a 
three-days’  dash  to  our  rear,  actually  passing  clear 
around  our  whole  army,  and  escaping  without  loss. 
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The  invasion  of  Kentucky,  and  the  threatened  in- 
cursion into  Ohio,  by  the  Confederates  under  Bragg, 
has  been  repelled.  On  the  26th  of  September  Gen- 
eral Bragg  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  in  which  he  said  that  the  South 
was  waging  a wholly  defensive  war ; that  they  had 
been  and  were  anxious  for  peace;  but  that  hitherto 
hostilities  had  been  carried  on  solely  within  their 
borders;  and  that  self-defense  required  that  they 
should  visit  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  war 
upon  those  who  obstinately  refused  to  make  peace. 
The  responsibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  he 
said  rested  upon  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  They 
were  the  natural  allies  of  the  South,  and  should  con- 
clude a separate  peace  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. The  Mississippi  River  was  a natural  bond 
of  union  between  the  grain  and  stock-raising  States 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  cotton  and  sugar  States  of 
the  South,  which  should  never  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  cupidity  and  bigotry  of  New  England  and 
the  East.  The  South  would  be  the  best  customers 
of  the  West,  while  the  East  would  be  their  perpet- 
ual rivals.  As  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  South  were  ready  to  concede  it  without 
striking  a blow ; as  for  the  Union,  it  was  a thing  of 
the  past ; a Union  of  consent  was  the  only  union 
worth  a drop  of  blood.  *‘I  come,  then,”  concludes 
this  proclamation,  “ with  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
and  offer  it  for  your  acceptance,  in  the  name  of  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  the  ties  of  the  future.” 
The  arrival  of  General  Buell's  army  at  Louisville  put 
a stop  to  the  projected  invasion  of  the  Northwest,  if 
it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained ; and  General 
Bragg  began  to  fall  back.  But  during  his  incursion 
into  Kentucky  he  bad  secured  a large  amount  of 
stores  and  supplies,  which  were  sent  forward  in  ad- 
vance. General  Buell  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
Bragg’s  army  near  Perrvville,  where  a sharp  action 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  October,  attended,  however, 
with  no  important  result.  The  enemy  were  repulsed 
in  their  assaults,  but  continued  their  retreat  with  no 
serious  molestation.  Guerrilla  fights  and  combats 
of  detached  bodies  have  occurred  at  various  points  in 
Kentucky,  but  these  have  had  no  decisive  bearing 
upon  the  main  result.  General  Buell,  who  has  been 
sharply  censured  for  want  of  activity  in  advancing 
upon  the  retreating  forces  of  the  Confederates,  has 
been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
West,  which  has  been  confided  to  General  Rose- 
crans. 

The  battle  of  Corinth,  briefly  noted  in  onr  Record 
of  last  month,  proves  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
sharply  contested  and  decisive  engagements  of  the 
war.  The  enemy,  under  Van  Dorn,  in  superior 
force,  made  a violent  attack  upon  our  advanced  po- 
sitions on  the  3d  of  October,  and  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing us  into  the  town  of  Corinth.  Van  Dorn  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Richmond  saying,  “We  have  driven  the 
enemy  from  every  position;  we  are  within  three 
quarters  of  a mile  of  Corinth ; the  enemy  are  hud- 
dled together  about  the  town  ; some  are  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  trying  to  hold  their  position.”  On  the 
morning  of  the  4 th  the  Confederates  made  an  attack 
upon  a fort  on  the  northwest  of  the  town,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  momentary  possession  of  it,  but 
were  soon  driven  back  with  great  loss.  They  then 
made  a vigorous  assault  from  another  quarter,  and 
penetrated  the  streets  into  the  main  part  of  the  town ; 
but  they  were  met  with  so  severe  a fire  that  they 
were  driven  back  in  disorder  and  abandoned  the  at- 
tack. They  were  followed  up  in  their  retreat  for 
some  days,  suffering  severely.  General  Rosecrans, 


who  has  since  been  appointed  to  the  command  hith- 
erto held  by  General  Buell,  was  in  actual  command 
In  this  engagement.  The  official  report  gives  our 
total  loss  in  these  actions  as  315  killed,  1812  wound- 
ed, and  247  prisoners  and  missing — a total  of  2374. 
Of  the  enemy  1423  are  reported  to  have  been  buried 
by  our  forces,  5000  were  wounded  and  left  behind  in 
the  retreat,  and  8000  prisoners  were  made— a total 
loss  of  9423. 

In  Arkansas  a second  battle  took  place  near  Pea 
Ridge  on  the  22d  of  October.  General  Curtis  re- 
ports that  General  Schofield,  finding  that  the  ene- 
my had  encamped  here,  sent  General  Blunt  toward 
that  point.  He  found  the  enemy,  estimated  at  from 
5000  to  7000  strong,  at  Maysville,  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  State.  After  a sharp  engagement, 
which  lasted  about  an  hour,  they  were  totally  rout- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  many  horses, 
and  a part  of  their  transportation  and  garrison  equi- 
page, and  were  driven  in  disorder  beyond  the  Boston 
Mountains.  Their  whole  organized  forces  were  thus 
driven  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

In  the  Department  of  the  South  some  important 
movements  have  been  made.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  was  an  expedition  sent  from  Hilton 
Head  on  the  21st  of  October,  with  the  design  of  de- 
stroying the  bridges  on  the  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah Railroad.  Three  or  four  sharp  encounters  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pocotaligo,  which  re- 
sulted in  our  favor ; but  the  enemy  having  destroy- 
ed the  bridge  in  their  rear,  the  advantage  could  not 
be  followed  up.  The  obstruction  of  the  railroad  was 
only  partially  accomplished,  and  the  enemy  having 
been  reinforced  both  from  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
the  expedition  was  abandoned.  The  chief  point 
gained  seems  to  have  been  a thorough  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  region  between  the  island  of  Port  Royal 
and  the  line  of  the  railroad. — General  Mitchell,  who 
was  only  recently  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
department,  died  of  fever  on  the  30th  of  October. 
He  was  a native  of  Kentuckjr,  bom  in  1810 ; grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1829,  in  the  same  class  with 
the  Confederate  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston.  He 
afterward  devoted  himself  mainly  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  became  widely  known  as  an  astronomer. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
a Brigadier-General,  and  established  his  reputation 
for  skill  and  daring  by  his  famous  raid  upon  Chat- 
tanooga.  Galveston,  Texas,  was  occupied  on  the 

9th  of  October  by  a detachment  from  our  mortar 
fleet,  under  command  of  Commodore  Reushaw.  The 
military  forces  of  the  enemy  had  before  abandoned 
the  place,  and  the  occupation  was  accomplished 
without  opposition. 

It  has  been  for  some  months  reported  that  armed 
vessels  of  great  power  were  being  built  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  insurgents,  to  be  employed  in  preying 
upon  our  commerce.  This  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  direct  knowledge  and  indirect  complicity  of 
the  British  Government.  At  least  one  of  these  ves- 
sels has  been  sent  out.  She  is  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama;  was  built  and  equipped  at  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  and  left  the  latter  port  late  in  August, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Semmes,  formerly 
of  the  Sumter , with  a crew  composed  mainly  of  En- 
glishmen. She  is  a propeller,  said  to  be  very  fast 
under  sail  or  steam,  and  heavily  armed.  She  made 
her  appearance  off  our  coast  early  in  October,  and 
since  that  time  is  known  to  have  captured  22  mer- 
chant vessels  of  various  descriptions.  Of  these  19, 
with  their  cargoes,  were  burned ; the  others  were 
released,  upon  their  captains  giving  bonds  for  their 
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value,  to  be  paid  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These 
vessels  appear  to  have  been  released  solely  to  enable 
them  to  take  off  the  crews  of  those  which  had  been 
destroyed,  for  whom  the  Alabama  had  no  adequate 
means  of  making  provision. 

The  Autumn  Elections  have  generally  resulted  un- 
favorably to  the  Republican  party.  In  Vermont, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  the  candidates 
have  generally  succeeded  by  majorities  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  last  election.  In  New  York,  where 
State  officers  and  members  of  Congress  were  to  be 
chosen,  Mr.  Seymour,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  had  a majority  of  about  10,000  over  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  the  Republican  candidate.  We  have 
returns  of  the  elections  for  members  of  the  next 
Congress  from  fourteen  States.  From  these  States 
the  Republicans  have  in  the  present  Congress  95 
members,  and  their  opponents  38 ; in  the  next  Con- 
gress, which  meets  in  December,  1863,  the  Repub- 
licans will  have  72,  and  their  opponents  69— a Re- 
publican loss  of  23,  and  an  Opposition  gain  of  31. 
The  principal  changes  are  in  New  York,  where  the 
Republicans  lose  10  members ; in  Ohio  they  lose  8 ; 
in  Pennsylvania  7.  According  to  the  best  estimates 
which  can  now  be  formed,  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  loyal  States  will  consist  of  185 
members,  of  whom  83  will  be  Republicans  and  102 
Opposition  of  different  shades  of  opinion.  The  Sen- 
ate will  consist  of  48  members — 29  Republicans,  and 
19  Opposition. 

MEXICO. 

The  advance  of  a powerful  French  naval  and  mili- 
tary expedition  against  Mexico  reached  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  21st  of  October.  General  Forey,  the  com- 
mander, previous  to  landing,  issued  a proclamation 
declaring  that  it  remained  to  France  alone  to  defend 
the  position  which  she  had  originally  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  war 
which  had  been  undertaken  was  not  against  the 
Mexican  people,  but  against  a handful  of  adventur- 
ers who  had  seized  upon  the  government;  and  as 
soon  as  the  Mexican  people  were  freed  from  restraint 
by  French  arms,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  select 
whatever  form  of  government  pleased  them.  France, 
in  intervening,  acted  solely  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  Mexican  nation  and  the  cause  of  civilization. 
—All  accounts  concur  in  representing  that,  iu  the 
capital  and  other  chief  towns  of  Mexico,  there  was 
the  utmost  determination  manifested  to  resist  the 
French  invasion. 


EUROPE. 

The  American  war,  in  its  various  aspects,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and 
discussion.  The  rumors  in  respect  to  European  in- 
tervention are  so  discordant  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  them.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  is  concerned,  the  most  signifi- 
cant expressions  are  contained  in  recent  speeches  of 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  for- 
mer denies  thd  claim  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
recognition,  on  the  ground  that  they  44  have  not  yet 
accomplished  their  independence;’*  and  the  latter 
says  that  while  he  thinks  it  for  the  interest  of  En- 
gland that  the  Union  should  continue,  and  that  the 
neutral  course  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
the  only  wise  one,  he  yet  holds  that  the  Confederate 
leaders  have  made  an  army,  are  making  a navy,  and, 
what  is  more,  have  made  a nation.  He  anticipates 
their  certain  success,  as  far  as  regards  their  separa- 
tion from  the  North.  He,  with  other  responsible 
members  of  the  Government,  opposes  any  present 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States.— -Sir  John 
Faking  ton,  in  a recent  speech,  advises  an  offer  of 
mediation,  on  the  ground  of  a separation  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
failure  of  this  proposal  will  be  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. — Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton  declares  that  the  Union  can  never 
be  restored,  and  that  44  the  curse  of  slavery”  will  not 
long  survive  the  separation.  Mr.  Cobden  urges  the 
formation  of  a league,  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  all  blockades  of  commercial 
ports,  and  the  exemption  from  capture  of  merchant 
vessels  not  actually  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of 
articles  contraband  of  war. The  project  of  an  At- 

lantic Telegraph  has  been  revived ; Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliott,  and  Company,  who  are  extensive  marine 
telegraph  contractors,  have  formally  offered  to  make 
and  lay  a cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  upon 
condition  of  being  paid  weekly  their  actual  disburse* 
ments,  with  an  additional  20  per  cent,  in  shares  of 
the  Company,  when  the  line  shall  have  been  put  in 
working  order.  Upon  these  conditions  they  offer 
to  subscribe  £25,000  to  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

A revolutionary  movement  has  taken  place  in 

Greece ; King  Otho,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
quell  it;  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother ; and  a 
Provisional  Government  has  been  established,  with 
Prince  Mavrocordato  as  President. 


titerartj  Mt\m. 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray , D.D.  {Kir- 
% «*»),  by  Samuel  IrkNjeus  Prime.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  To  the  great  public  Dr.  Mur- 
ray was  known  as  a keen  controversialist ; to  a nar- 
rower, but  by  no  means  limited  circle  as  a laborious 
preacher  and  faithful  pastor ; to  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates as  a man  of  most  genial  temperament  and 
quick  humor.  He  was  in  many  respects  a repre- 
sentative man.  He  came  to  America  in  1818,  a bur- 
ly, untrained  Irish  lad  of  seventeen,  and  found  em- 
ployment in  a printing-office.  Having  abjured  the 
Catholic  faith  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  subscriptions  of  a few  individuals  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  min- 
istry. Ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  he  be- 
came the  minister  of  a congregation  in  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming ; and  four  years  later  was  called  to  the 


pastorate  of  an  important  church  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  remaining  twenty -eight 
years  of  his  life  were  passed.  More  than  a thou- 
sand carefully- written  sermons  are  witnesses  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  performed  one  part  of  the 
functions  of  his  office,  while  his  long  charge  over  a 
single  church  bears*  witness  to  the  faithful  fulfill- 
ment of  his  other  pastoral  duties.  The  controver- 
sial works  which  made  his  nom  de  plume  of  14  Kir- 
wan”  so  widely  known  were  but  an  episode  in  his 
labors.  Though  bom  and  reared  a Catholic,  his 
faith  sat  lightly  upon  him.  The  priests  with  whom 
he  came  in  early  contact  were  not  favorable  speci- 
mens of  their  order.  When  he  left  Ireland  for  Amer- 
ica his  mother  bad  him  denounced  from  the  altar ; 
and  when  in  time  she  learned  that  he  had  become  a 
Protestant  she  had  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his 
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soul,  as  though  he  were  actually  dead.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  cherish  a strong  dislike  for  the 
Church  which  he  had  abandoned,  but  nearly  twen- 
ty years  passed  after  he  became  a minister  before 
he  appeared  as  her  public  antagonist.  He  had  been 
thoroughly  occupied  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
profession,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  news- 
paper articles,  wrote  nothing  for  the  press.  But  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  when  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powers,  he  began  his  famous  u Kirwan"  letters. 
They  were  addressed  to  Bishop  Hughes,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Though  they  appeared  separately 
in  a weekly  denominational  newspaper,  each  series 
was  written  in  full  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
number,  so  that  they  manifested  no  traces  of  the 
crudeness  inseparable  from  the  composition  of  a se- 
ries of  papers  written  on  the  promptings  of  the  mo- 
ment. These  letters  attracted  immediate  attention 
by  their  nervous  style,  keen  wit,  and  caustic  humor. 
They  were  widely  copied,  and  finally  gathered  into 
a little  volume,  of  which  more  than  100,000  were 
soon  in  circulation.  A second  series  soon  followed ; 
and  Bishop  Hughes  having  replied  to  these,  a third 
series  was  added.  These  three  series  make,  in  their 
collected  shape,  one  small  vol ume.  Some  years  later 
he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  Chief-Justice 
Taney,  a work  on  “Romanism  at  Home,"  giving 
the  result  of  his  impressions  of  the  system  as  he  had 
seen  it  during  a brief  tour  in  Europe.  These  two 
volumes  comprise  the  whole  of 44  Kirwan  V strictly 
controversial  works,  though  a strong  anti-Catholic 
tone  runs  through  the  volume  in  which  he  describes 
his  travels  in  Europe.  Besides  these  works,  Dr. 
Murray  published  a volume  of  41  Parish  and  other 
Penciling*,”  mainly  describing  scenes  and  incidents 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation  during 
his  long  ministry ; a work  on  44  Preachers  and 
Preaching,"  full  of  sound  suggestions  for  his  brother 
clergymen  ; and  a little  volume  called  the  44  Happy 
Home,"  the  inspiration  of  which  was  drawn  from 
his  own  fireside.  Six  small  volumes,  of  which  only 
two  come  fairly  within  the  category  of  theological 
controversy,  thus  comprise  the  whole  of  his  writings 
as  published  by  himself.  Another  volume,  which 
contains  a series  of  written  discourses  whose  deliv- 
ery was  prevented  by  his  sudden  death,  forms  an 
appropriate  legacy  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
to  the  wide  circle  of  his  personal  friends.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray’s death  was  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected. 
Though  he  had  almost  reached  the  age  of  three- 
score, his  hale  and  vigorous  frame  gave  promise 
of  many  additional  years.  On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  a paroxysm  of  pain,  which  was  attribut- 
ed to  a sudden  cold,  prevented  him  from  fulfilling 
an  appointment.  Still  no  danger  was  apprehended 
op  to  the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  a sharper  pang 
seized  him,  and  he  fainted ; he  recovered  conscious- 
ness for  a short  time,  but  all  felt  that  the  supreme 
hour  was  at  hand.  His  last  words  were,  “Let  the 
world  go;  it  will  all  be  right." — Mr.  Prime’s  Me- 
moir, though  excellent  in  its  way,  we  think  fails  to 
do  full  justice  to  its  subject  It  presents  to  us,  in- 
deed, the  acute  controversialist,  the  earnest  preach- 
er, and  the  faithful  pastor.  But  those  who  knew 
him  well  will  miss  something  of  the  broad  and  ge- 
nial nature  of  the  man  whose  smile  was  like  a gleam 
of  sunshine,  and  whose  stores  of  anecdote  and  rem- 
iniscence made  him  so  charming  as  a host  and  a 
guest  The  man  is,  after  all,  greater  than  his  office, 
or  at  least  more  interesting ; and  of  all  the  brave 
and  nobis  men  whom  Ireland  has  given  to  America 


there  have  been  few  so  noble  and  brave  as  was 
Nicholas  Murray. 

Miriam,  by  Marion  Ha  eland.  Two  previous 
tales  by  the  same  writer,  “Alone"  and  44 The  Hid- 
den Path,”  have  won  for  her  a fair  rank  among  our 
American  writers  of  fiction.  The  present  work  will 
at  least  sustain  her  claim  to  this  position.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  mainly  in  Kentucky ; the  char- 
acters, saving  perhaps  the  clergyman  who  performs 
the  role  of  hero,  are  such  as  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  an  existence.  He  is  one  of  those 
faultless  models  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
excellence  which  we  apprehend  exist  only  in  the 
fancy  of  novelists.  The  prevailing  quiet  tone  of  the 
story  is  especially  pleasing  in  these  days  of  sensation 
novels.  There  is  throughout  a fine  moral  tone,  and 
the  style  is  uniformly  in  excellent  taste,  though  not 
manifesting  any  where  traces  of  extraordinary  power. 
(Published  by  Sheldon  and  Company.) The  House- 
hold Edition  o/* Dickens’s  Works , now  issued  by  the 
same  publishers,  is  worthy  of  note  as  by  far  the  moat 
attractive  form  in  which  they  have  been  put  forth 
either  in  England  or  America.  Dombey  and  Son 
forms  the  latest  issue,  each  of  the  four  volumes  be- 
ing enriched  by  an  exquisite  illustration,  three  being 
by  Darley  and  one  by  Gilbert.  The  palm  must  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  our  own  countryman,  whose 
drawings  for  these  volumes  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  former  productions  of  his  pencil. 

The  Student's  History  of  France  (published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers)  forms  one  of  an  admirable 
series  of  historical  com  pends  which  give,  within  A 
moderate  compass,  the  essential  points  of  the  great 
facts  of  universal  history,  drawn  out  upon  a nearly 
uniform  scale.  In  a single  volume  is  given  a clear 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  A second 
volume,  parallel  with  this,  gives  the  history  of 
Greece  down  to  the  Roman  conquest,  when  Grecian 
history  merges  into  that  of  Rome.  A third  volume 
presents  an  admirable  condensation  of  Gibbon’s  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Descending 
to  modem  times,  Hume’s  History  of  England,  with 
a continuation  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1851,  is 
compressed  into  a single  volume.  In  the  History  of 
France,  which  forms  the  latest  issue  of  this  series, 
all  the  essential  facts,  from  the  earliest  time  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire,  in  1852,  are 
clearly  and  succinctly  narrated.  In  one  volume  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  presenting,  not  merely  a dry 
epitome  of  names  and  dates,  but  a vivid  and  connect- 
ed narrative  of  the  main  transactions  which  have 
marked  the  vanring  fortunes  of  the  French  nation 
from  the  time  when  it  first  emerged  into  the  light 
of  history  down  to  the  accession  of  its  present  astute 
ruler.  This  work  supplies  a deficiency  which  has 
long  been  acknowledged.  There  are  in  our  language 
able  and  exhaustive  works  upon  different  periods  of 
French  history ; and  others,  like  that  of  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin,  have  been  projected  and  partially  executed ; 
but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  one  work  to  which 
the  American  reader  could  recur  with  the  hope  of 
finding  any  thing  like  a complete  resume  of  French 
history.  The  series  of  “ Student’s  Histories,"  as  far 
as  completed,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Two  or  three 
additional  volumes— one,  for  example,  giving  the 
history  of  Germany,  another  that  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  Repub- 
lics— are  still  required.  When  these  are  added  the 
general  readers  of  history,  and  the  students  in  our 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries,  will  be  supplied  with 
a uniform  series  of  works  for  reading  and  study  which 
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will  leave  little  to  be  desired  for  amplitude  of  infor- 
mation and  thoroughness  of  execution. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Chaplain  to 
Congress,  has  issued,  through  Carter  and  Brothers, 
a small  volume  of  Forms,  with  Autobiographic  and 
other  Notes.  The  three  longest  and  roost  ambitious 
of  these  poems,  though  begun  quite  thirty  years  ago, 
are  still  but  fragments.  The  Notes  give  an  idea  of 
the  immense  fields  which  lay  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  author.  One  of  these  poems,  “ Faith  and 
Sight,”  was  to  be  “comprehensive  of  all  the  variety 
of  earth  and  heaven;”  another,  “Man,”  was  “de- 
signed to  sweep  the  whole  circle  of  human  interests, 
current  and  prospective,  as  affected  by  all  the  influ- 
ences of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.”  The 
third  of  these  poems,  “ Snow,”  was  to  be  more  lim- 
ited in  scope,  the  purpose  being  “ to  make  a simple 
home  commencement,  and  then  glide  away  on  the 
snow-line  from  zone  to  zone,  and  from  one  peak  of 
perpetual  frost  to  another,  all  around  the  world,  ob- 
serving the  character,  conditions,  and  customs  of 
all  nations.”  These  grand  schemes  are  but  imper- 
fectly realized  in  the  fragments  which  are  publish- 
ed. Some  of  the  minor  poems  possess  considerable 
merit ; but  the  notes,  biographical  and  autobiograph- 
ical, are  more  characteristic  than  the  poems.  These 
of  themselves  will  commend  the  volume  to  the  re- 
gards of  that  laTge  circle,  for  whom  it  w as  specially 
designed,  who  know  and  love  the  author. 

The  Future  of  A frica , by  Rev.  Alex.  Crummell. 
The  author  of  this  volume  is  a native  of  New  York, 
of  pure  African  descent.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
pursue  his  theological  studies  in  the  American  insti- 
tution which  he  preferred,  he  went  to  England,  en- 
tered at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
with  credit.  He  subsequently  took  up  his  residence 
in  Liberia.  This  volume  consists  mainly  of  ad- 
dresses and  sermons  which  had  been  delivered  in  his 
adopted  home.  They  show  talent,  cultivation,  and 
thought  of  no  common  order.  Those  parts  which 
relate  especially  to  the  duties,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  civilized  Africans  in  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  are  especially  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  is 
that  the  colored  man,  shut  out  by  various  circum- 
stances from  a worthy  career  in  Europe  or  America, 
has  a promising  future  before  him  in  Africa,  where 
he  has  been  called  to  meet  the  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion, commerce,  and  nationality ; and  that  he  is  now 
becoming  awake  to  the  solemn  responsibility  of  the 
work  imposed  upon  him.  (Published  by  Charles 
Scribner.) 

Grape  Culture,  Wines,  and  Wine-Making,  by  A. 
Haraszthy.  The  author  of  this  work,  himself  a 
vine-grower  on  a large  scale,  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  California  as  Commissioner  to  visit 
Europe  to  investigate  the  ways  and  means  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  improvement  and  culture  of 
the  grape-vine  in  California.  He  visited  in  succes- 
sion the  chief  wine  districts  of  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  being  familiar  with  the  process 
of  wine-making  as  practiced  in  his  native  Hun- 
gary. His  credentials  gave  him  ready  access  to 
every  means  of  information.  The  proprietors  of  the 
leading  vineyards  and  wine  establishments  afforded 
him  every  facility  for  investigation,  and  he  collected 
in  addition  a vast  amount  of  material  in  the  shape  of 
reports  and  treatises  upon  the  subject.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  embodied,  either  in  fullor  abridged 
translations,  in  this  volume,  which  abundantly  at- 
tests the  rare  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  commission. 


Few  more  readable  books  of  travel  have  been  pro- 
duced than  that  portion  of  the  work  which  describes 
his  own  personal  experiences  and  observations.  He 
always  keeps  in  view  the  special  object  of  his  joui>- 
ney,  describing  fully  and  clearly  all  the  processes 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  grapes,  and  the  fabrication  of  wines; 
noting  also  all  other  subjects  which  could  relate  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  his  adopted  State.  The 
statistics  of  the  wine-culture,  which  he  has  labori- 
ously collated,  are  something  remarkable.  There 
are,  in  round  numbers,  in  Europe,  twelve  and  a quar- 
ter millions  of  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wine.  The  average  product  in  Germany  is  a little 
less  than  150  gallons  to  the  acre;  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  somewhat  more  than  255  gallons.  In  this 
respect  Italy  ranks  highest,  producing  441  gallons, 
and  Saxony  lowest,  producing  only  57  gallons  to  the 
acre ; the  average  product  of  France  being  176  gal- 
lons. The  whole  product  of  Europe  is  something 
more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  gallons,  worth, 
at  twenty-five  cents  a gallon — the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producers — more  than  775  millions  of 
dollars.  The  single  State  of  California,  according  to 
Mr.  Haraszthy,  contains  five  millions  of  acres 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine ; the  product  of 
the  vine  here  is  fully  double  that  of  Italy,  which 
stands  foremost  in  Europe.  Thus  the  possible  wine- 
product  of  California,  according  to  Mr.  Haraszthy, 
“ though  it  yield  no  better  than  Italy,  will  still 
amount  to  $551,858,208  83.  This  large  sum  may 
astonish  the  most  sanguine ; nevertheless,  in  anoth- 
er generation  California  will  produce  this  result.” 
Making  the  largest  possible  deductions  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Haraszthy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  vine-culture  is  destined  to  be- 
come a most  important  element  in  the  productions 
of  California ; and  the  sum  expended  in  gathering 
the  immense  mass  of  information  embodied  in  this 
volume  can  not  fail  to  have  been  well  bestowed. 

First  Book  in  Chemistry , by  Worthington 
Hooker.  Dr.  Hooker  possesses  the  rare  faculty 
of  presenting  scientific  subjects  in  a form  which, 
while  strictly  accurate,  is  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ive to,  because  comprehensible  by  children.  In  this 
little  volume  the  leading  principles  of  chemistry  are 
laid  down  and  illustrated  by  examples  from  every- 
day life,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  any  intelligent  child  of  ten  or  a dozen 
years.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
book  is  the  large  number  of  experiments,  illustrating 
almost  every  leading  principle  of  the  science,  which 
can  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  materials  and  utensils 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  family.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Camp  and  Outpost  Duty,  by  General  Daniel  But- 
terfield. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
This  little  book  is  founded  upon  a pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  author  for  the  special  use  of  his  own 
brigade.  He  was  requested  by  the  General  com- 
manding his  division  to  adapt  it  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  army.  The  MS.  was  then  submitted  to  Gen- 
erals Porter,  Hooker,  Kearney,  and  M‘Clellan,  who 
recommended  that  it  should  be  published  by  au- 
thority, and  circulated  throughout  the  companies  of 
each  regiment.  In  addition  to  a full  system  of  Out- 
post Duty,  it  comprehends  the  important  portions  of 
the  Standing  Orders,  and  Regulations  for  the  Army, 
with  Rules  for  Health,  and  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  Duties  of  Officers,  prepared  by  General  Casey. 
The  volume  should  be  the  pocket-companion  of  every 
intelligent  officer  and  soldier. 
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Modem  War;  it t Theory  and  Practice , by  Emeric 
Szabad,  Captain  U,  8,  A.  The  author  of  thi9  work 
is  a Hungarian,  who  served  through  the  war  in  his 
own  country  and  in  the  recent  Italian  campaign  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  has  written  several 
works  of  great  value  in  French  and  English,  besides 
contributing  largely  to  the  44  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.”  In  this  work  he  undertakes  to  lay  down  the 
great  principles  upon  which  modern  warfare  is  con- 
ducted; describes  the  composition  of  an  army,  its 
raising,  organization,  maintenance,  and  mode  of 
handling ; explains  the  nature  and  object  of  milita- 
ry movements,  whether  in  a general  campaign  or  in 
actual  battle ; illustrating  the  whole  by  descriptions 
of  and  commentaries  upon  the  great  campaigns  and 
battles  of  modem  times,  especially  those  of  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  and  Wellington.  Accurate  military  maps 
are  given  of  the  countries  covered  by  Napoleon’s  lead- 
ing campaigns,  and  diagrams  of  his  chief  battles.  Cap- 
tain Szabad  writes  our  language  with  as  much  grace 
and  fluency  as  though  it  were  his  vernacular.  His 
work  being  divested  of  all  mere  technicalities  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  who  will 
from  it  be  able  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  important 
subject  upon  which  it  treats.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


(fMtnfa  <£ust[  d/Jjatt 

THE  letter  of  Garibaldi  to  the  British  nation 
contrasts  strangely  in  the  parity  of  its  appeal 
to  the  loftiest  principle  with  the  apparent  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed. Yet  the  contrast  is  between  the  heroic  faith  of 
Garibaldi  and  the  hesitating,  treacherous  timidity 
of  the  British  Government,  and  not  between  the  in- 
stinct of  the  Italian  fils  da  peuple  and  that  of  the 
people  of  England.  When  you  hear  the  high  ap- 
peal, breathed  in  passionate  music,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  think  of  Titania  and  Bottom.  When  you 
turn  from  English  history,  or  the  London  newspaper 
of  to-day,  to  listen  to  that  clear  Southern  voice  in- 
toning the  principles  and  ideas  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  men  to  have  uttered  centuries  ago,  it  is  almost  as 
if  you  heard  that  voice  itself  out  of  history,  vague, 
remote,  illusive.  ' 

It  is  the  ideal  Britain  that  Garibaldi  addresses ; 
that  other  nation  hidden  deep  in  the  one  we  see ; 
the  nation  that  justifies  Shakespeare,  Chancer,  Mil- 
ton  ; the  nation  which  glimmers  and  disappears  be- 
fore Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Saturday  Review . In- 
dividuals are  two-fold,  and  certainly  nations  are. 
When  you  are  thrown  with  the  Englishman  of  or- 
dinary intercourse,  clumsy,  spluttering,  bigoted,  and 
ill-bred,  you  ask  yourself,  involuntarily,  “Who, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  writes  the  English  poetry  ? 
Who  makes  the  jokes  ? Who  makes  the  England 
that  such  men  as  Browning  and  Tennyson  praise  to- 
day, and  that  Milton  and  Chaucer  loved  and  believed 
in  long  ago  ?”  There  is  a clew  to  that  England  in 
lew  Englishmen  you  meet. 

And  some,  and  even  brilliant  and  famous  English- 
men, strip  all  the  charm  from  their  country.  Ma- 
caulay was  a kind  of  typical  Briton.  His  virtues 
and  his  failings  as  an  author  are  purely  British. 
But  how  his  clear,  hard,  glittering  page  belittles 
England ' How  sordid,  upon  the  whole,  the  na- 
tional character  looks  in  bis  History  and  Essays' 
Yon  try  to  follow  the  line  of  the  development  of  the 
great  principles  that  distinguish  English  history  by 
some  corresponding  nobleness  in  British  character. 


I as  you  would  trace  a river-course  by  the  winding 
line  of  richness  in  the  verdure ; but  it  is  impossible. 
Certainly  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  of  free  speech, 
of  the  jury  trial,  bills  of  rights,  and  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  are  great  and  sacred  obligations  which 
civil  society  owes  to  Great  Britain.  But  they  seem 
to  have  been  won  somehow  in  spite  of  the  people. 
You  are  shocked  and  astonished  at  every  step  by  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  masses,  and  the 
partisan  duplicity  of  the  leaders.  Who  has  fully 
made  up  his  mind  about  Cromwell  except  Carlyle  ? 
To  how  many  of  the  best  Englishmen,  until  within 
late  years,  has  not  King  Charles  been  truly  the  mar- 
tyr? Nay,  the  glorious  revolution  of  ’88,  how  it 
loses  much  of  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  a truly 
great  epoch  by  the  party  intrigues  and  low  charac- 
ters by  which  it  was  achieved!  Macaulay’s  pages 
are  a terrible  record  for  that  Great  Britain  which  ev- 
ery generous  foreigner  appeals  to,  but  which  so  sel- 
dom becomes  visible.  Carlyle  is  called  a cynic, 
but  he  has  said  the  best  things  for  his  nation  of  any 
of  her  modern  children.  In  his  Friedrich  it  is  clear 
that  the  Scotchman  can  not  help  feeling  the  full 
stupidity  of  such  a Britannic  Majesty  as  George  II., 
seeing  him  to  be  a ludicrous  Defender  of  the  Faith  of 
Liberty.  , But  he  is  just  to  the  jewel  in  that  toad. 
We  in  this  country  think  it  hard  to  have  had  for 
four  years,  by  popular  election,  such  a magistrate 
as  Buchanan ; but  think  of  a nation  that  had  Geoige 
IV.,  by  hereditary  descent,  as  supreme  ruler  and 
anointed  head  of  the  church  for  life!  No  wonder 
John  Bull  is  surly  and  ill-mannered. 

But  it  is  to  that  England  or  Britain,  call  it  what  you 
will,  of  whose  genius  Shakespeare  is  the  ripest  fruit; 
whose  historic  achievements  are  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  which  we  most  value ; whose  benediction  the 
noblest  men  desire;  for  which  in  our  day  Carlyle, 
and  Mill,  and  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin,  and  C&irnes, 
and  Bright  speak,  each  in  his  way.  That  is  the 
Britain  which  we  Americans  fondly  call  our  mother- 
country,  and  to  which  Garibaldi  writes  his  fervent 
pathetic  prayer.  Its  request  will  have  no  practical 
answer.  John  Bull,  in  the  shape  of  Palmerston  and 
Co.,  will  smile  at  a well-meaning  enthusiast,  prob- 
ably delirious  from  a wound  received  in  an  utterly 
Quixotic  enterprise.  A World’s  Congress,  to  be  cho- 
sen by  mutual  understanding,  and  to  meet  at  Lon- 
don to  settle  by  arbitration  what  has  hitherto  been 
settled  by  war,  is  not  a project  likely  to  be  eagerly 
supported  by  the  late  party  to  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
and  a few  years  since  of  Vienna ; nor  by  a Govern- 
ment which  proclaims  its  perfect  neutrality  between 
a friendly  constitutional  Government  and  an  insur- 
rection against  every  principle  of  the  traditional  Brit- 
ish policy,  and  then  permits  every  kind  of  blow  to 
be  leveled  and  struck  from  its  shores  against  that 
Government. 

But  still  the  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  When  Gari- 
baldi cries  14  Begin,  0 English  people  l For  the  love 
of  God  begin  the  great  era  of  the  human  compact, 
and  benefit  present  generations  with  so  great  a gift  1” 
his  words  not  only  thrill  many  an  English  heart  in 
which  the  same  holy  prayer  lies  unspoken,  but  they 
address  themselves  instinctively  to  the  only  nation 
in  Europe  from  whose  civilization  the  era  he  yearns 
for  can  legitimately  arise.  The  same  instinct  makes 
him  appreciate  also  the  solemn  and  vast  scope  of 
our  struggle,  lie  secs  and  says  what  the  external 
England  of  to-day  denies,  but  what  the  true  interior 
England  perceives,  that  our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
mankind,  of  civil  liberty,  of  civilization. 

If  England  but  knew  it,  if  she  only  could  know  • 
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it,  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  words  that  have  been 
spoken  to  her  in  thi9  century  are  in  this  glowing 
poetical  apostrophe  of  the  man  whom  the  people  of 
Europe  love  as  their  God-given  leader.  If  tho  in* 
telligent,  industrious,  active,  and  practical  England 
of  to-day  were  really  represented  by  men  whose 
names  are  not  Palmerston  and  Russell,  and  by  jour- 
nals which  were  not  the  Times,  and  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  the  Comhitt , it  would  ponder  these 
words  of  Garibaldi,  and  wonder  how  they  might  be 
justified  in  fact  as  well  as  in  hope.  “ And  what 
should  we  be  in  Europe  without  your  dignified  be- 
havior? Autocracy  can  strike  her  exiled  ones  in 
other  countries,  where  only  a bastard  freedom  is 
enjoyed — where  freedom  is  but  a lie.  But  let  one 
seek  for  it  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Albion.  I,  like 
so  many  others,  seeing  the  cause  of  justice  oppressed 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  despair  of  all  human 
progress.  But  when  I turn  my  thoughts  to  you,  I 
find  tranquillity  from  your  steady  and  fearless  ad- 
vancement toward  that  end  to  which  the  human 
race  seems  to  be  called  by  Providenoe.” 

Tins  story  of  “ Romola,”  by  the  author  of  **  Adam 
Bede,”  which  is  published  serially  in  these  pages,  is 
entirely  worthy  the  hand  that  writes  it.  When  it 
began,  a few  months  since,  we  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  a novel  of  Italian  life  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  this  difficulty  has  disappeared 
in  the  profound  interest  and  power  of  the  story.  Of 
course  in  all  9uch  tales,  as  in  Thackeray’s  41  Henry 
Esmond,”  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  purely  his- 
torical and  dramatic  novels,  there  is  something  which 
is  quaint  and  not  exactly  natural.  That  is  to  say, 
the  characters  speak  and  move  in  a manner  that 
would  be  strange  to-day,  and  therefore  impress  us 
not  as  contemporaries  would  be  impressed.  In  truth, 
you  can  not  take  the  portrait  of  a man  who  has  been 
dead  four  hundred  years.  You  can  only  copy  other 
portraits.  Such  a novel  is  necessarily  more  like  a 
masquerade  than  like  the  society  with  which  we 
daily  mingle.  What  looks  stiff  and  sounds  strained 
did  not  seem  so  to  the  people  who  really  saw  and 
heard  the  life  and  the  times  of  which  we  are  read- 
ing. 

Concede  that  at  the  portal,  and  then  you  will  enter 
this  stately  and  pathetic  story  like  a temple.  It  is 
a love-stoiy  of  old  Florence.  But  then  the  lover  is 
a Greek  and  he  loves  Romola,  the  daughter  of  a blind 
old  Florentine  scholar  who  lives  in  his  library,  burns 
with  the  consuming  and  irritating  zeal  of  a com- 
mentator, and  dreams  that  when  he  dies  he  may  be 
thought  worthy  to  be  buried  iu  Santa  Croce.  The 
story  is  not  far  advanced,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  tell 
it  here  if  it  were.  But  as  a study  of  Florentine 
life  at  the  period  it  is  exquisite  in  its  elaborate  de- 
tail, and  in  the  curious  familiarity  with  the  street- 
life,  always  so  striking  in  the  old  republic  and  so 
difficult  to  reproduce.  We  say  familiarity,  because 
the  reader  is  impressed  by  the  intrinsic  reality  of  the 
description,  not  because  there  are  many  who  are 
competent  to  pronounce  it  accurate.  But  the  Italian 
flavor  of  the  street  jesting,  and  gossip,  and  incident 
is  as  unmistakable  as  the  glow  of  the  Italian  atmos- 
phere and  the  silver  sheen  of  the  olive  hills  of  Tus- 
cany in  which  the  tale  is  set. 

Tito,  the  beautiful  young  Greek,  is  drawn  from 
the  Antinous.  He  enters  upon  the  scene  always 
with  a bright  grace  that  fascinates ; a strange  brill- 
iancy that  is  yet  shallow  and  cool  shining  all  around 
him.  A selfishness  that  springs  from  his  very  fnll- 
• ness  of  power  to  enjoy  speciously  asserts  the  right 


! of  eminent  domain  over  the  choicest  enjoyment 
which  resides  in  splendid  and  imperial  youth.  Homo- 
la,  who  has  had  no  other  experience  of  men  than 
| her  old  father  and  his  companions,  and  a brother 
who  has  left  the  home  for  a convent,  finds  in  Tito  a 
fulfillment  of  unconscious  hope  such  as  she  had  not 
dared  to  Imagine.  To  her  his  coming  is  like  light- 
ing a lamp  in  a vase  in  a darkened  chamber.  Every 
thing  is  softly  luminous.  But  the  vase  itself  is 
most  brilliant  and  exquisite  of  all.  Emotions  in  the 
mind  of  Tito  are  like  the  swift,  glittering,  and  gloom- 
ing gusts  that  wrinkle  a sunny  sea.  They  are  swift, 
brisk,  and  evanescent.  The  great  substance  and 
depth  of  the  ocean  are  untouched.  But  are  there 
any  depths  ? or  are  they  stagnant  ? 

Romola  herself  is  magnificent.  A pure,  queenly, 
profound  nature : a beauty  which,  as  Tito  vaguely 
feels,  is  a consequence  of  her  superb  soul : altogeth- 
er a woman  to  whom  every  man  has  seen  some  re- 
semblance in  some  few  women ; an  amplitude  of  no- 
ble being  such  as  no  Greek  goddess  nor  Christian 
Madonna  precisely  represents,  but  mingling  the  in- 
cisive force  and  splendor  of  the  one  with  the  lofty 
tenderness  of  the  other.  This,  at  least,  is  the  outline 
already  drawn,  but  only  the  first  book  is  finished  and 
the  design  is  to  be  completed.  The  childlike  candor 
and  stately  simplicity  of  Romola  are  delicately  but 
most  pathetically  contrasted  with  the  equal  candor 
and  simplicity  of  the  shrinking,  timid,  dove-like 
Tessa,  a poor  little  peasant  girl  unconscious  of  any 
thing  in  the  world  but  what  appears,  or  in  Tito,  but 
an  overwhelming  splendor  toward  which  her  whole 
nature  helplessly  tends  like  a moth  to  a star. 

This  clearly  is  where  the  outer  tragedy  of  that 
bright  and  beautiful  and  shallow  Greek  nature  is 
to  show  itself.  Already,  through  the  sunshine  and 
distant  vineyards,  and  gay  music  of  church  bells, 
and  merry  chat  of  tho  market,  the  mystic  shadow 
throws  its  chill.  Already  that  conflict  of  essential 
character  in  which  this  author  finds  her  truest  sphere 
has  begun.  The  gloom  of  the  tragedy  gathers. 
And  if  the  story  be  conducted  to  the  end  as  it  has 
thus  far  advanced,  it  will  be  ono  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  remarkable  of  our  novels.  The  very  remote- 
ness of  the  scene  and  the  characters  from  our  actual 
modem  life  is  one  of  the  chief  charms.  The  familiar 
aspects  of  contemporary  experience  have  been  so 
fully  and  almost  exclusively  presented  of  late  that 
to  move  away  from  them  for  a subject  is  itself  an  in- 
terest. There  is  also  in  “Romola”  a purely  aesthetic 
element  which  has  not  been  so  evident  heretofore 
in  these  novels.  The  very  selection  of  the  place 
and  the  figures,  and  the  setting  given  to  them,  re- 
veal an  exquisite  appreciation  of  pure  art.  Flor- 
ence strangely  lives  again  in  these  pages.  A weird 
haunting  sadness,  like  that  you  feel  in  all  the  autumn 
brightness  of  woods  that  m&k  the  spring,  hangs 
over  this  delightful  story. 

The  changing  aspects  of  the  war  compel  every 
observer  to  remark  the  force  of  party-spirit,  which  is 
the  terrible  strain  of  every  popular  government. 
And  if  the  observation  lead  some  one  to  repudiate  it, 
it  will  not  only  have  helped  him  but  the  country. 

As  Americans  our  primary  interest  i9  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  our  country.  That  implies,  of 
course,  the  maintenance  of  our  Government.  The 
policy  of  that  Government  is  the  proper  platform  of 
party.  Whether  we  shall  have  a tariff  or  free  trade, 
whether  a bank  or  no  bank,  whether  long  or  short 
naturalization,  whether  slavery  shall  be  limited  or 
extended,  and  a thousand  other  questions  of  policy 
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and  national  advantage,  are  the  points  upon  which 
men  of  various  views  and  interests  naturally  divide 
into  parties.  Some  of  the  questions  involve  moral 
considerations.  But  still  the  practical  solution  of 
them  is  political.  The  various  parties  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  people  to  give  them  votes  in  order  that 
the  policy  they  favor  may  prevail.  The  people  de- 
cide, and  the  defeated  party,  by  still  farther  and 
more  convincing  argument,  strives  still  for  the  re- 
sult it  wishes.  During  the  discussion  there  will  be 
excitement,  rage,  and  the  unreasonable  consequences 
of  rage.  The  dangers  to  the  country  if  the  Smith 
policy  prevail,  are  depicted  in  ghastly  colors  by 
Jones.  The  total  destruction  of  all  things  if  Jones 
should  succeed,  is  set  forth  with  heart-rending  elo- 
quence by  Smith.  The  election  arrives.  Smith  or 
Jones  is  defeated ; and  the  loser  counts  his  chances 
for  another  struggle. 

This  is  the  simple,  natural,  normal  operation'  of 
parties  in  a free  government.  Intrigue,  chicanery, 
corruption,  disgust,  despair,  and  rebellion  may  all 
spring  from  it  But  when  rebellion  actually  comes, 
and  the  object  is  either  to  destroy  the  Government 
itself  or  forcibly  to  impose  a policy  upon  the  coun- 
try, parties,  which  are  institutions  of  peace,  at  once 
disappear,  and  the  great  body  of  citizens  are  simply 
men  who  are  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  their  govern- 
ment If  the  faithful  are  wiser  as  well  as  stronger, 
they  will  maintain  the  government  If  the  un- 
faithful are  wiser  or  stronger,  the  government  will 
be  destroyed. 

Now,  practically,  when  the  rebellion  begins  in  a 
free  system  the  government  is  administered  by  one 
of  the  parties.  The  administration  virtually  de- 
pends upon  the  people,  and  the  danger  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself  naturally  merges  questions  of  policy 
in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  continuance  of  the 
government  itself.  To  perplex  its  administration, 
when  lawfully  the  guidance  must  remain  as  it  is  for 
a long  time,  is  to  do  the  work  of  an  enemy.  For  in 
war  unity  of  counsel,  as  of  action,  is  indispensable. 
While  you  discuss  whether  to  point  your  gun  east 
or  west — whether  to  shoot  high  or  low,  the  enemy 
scales  the  wall  and  the  fort  is  taken.  So  while  par- 
ties spend  the  golden  days  in  wrangling  as  to  who 
shall  conduct  the  war,  and  how  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted, the  war  is  not  conducted,  and  the  state  is 
ruined. 

To  assume,  in  a civil  war,  that  questions  of  mere 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  contest  can  and  ought  to 
divide  either  side,  to  a point  beyond  friendly  debate, 
is  either  a fatal  ignorance  or  a disastrous  knavery. 
For  it  breeds  delay,  paralysis,  and  destruction.  To 
divide  the  foe,  is  it  not  the  very  golden  rule  of 
strategy  ? To  be  divided  by  him,  that  is  your  own 
crime.  The  policy  of  a legal  administration  of  a 
government  in  a clvn  war  U like  a plan  of  battle. 
If  the  inferior  generals  and  soldiers  do  not  like  it, 
they  do  not  therefore  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
quarrel  with  it  upon  the  field,  unless  they  wish  the 
enemy  to  conquer.  So  in  the  general  management 
of  a war  maturely  settled  by  an  administration  you 
can  not  make  a party  issue,  since  the  administration 
can  not  be  changed  without  imperiling  the  govern- 
ment a hundred-fold  more  than  by  assenting  to  a 
policy  which  you  do  not  prefer.  The  only  conceiva- 
ble honest  issue  at  such  a time  is  one  of  vigor.  If 
the  war  flags,  if  the  public  mind  is  growing  languid, 
there  may  well  be  fear  of  the  result,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will,  by  all  faithful  men,  be  constantly 
stimulated  to  greater  energy.  But  an  issue  to  make 
the  war  flag— a party  to  encourage  lassitude  with  a 
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view  to  surrender— is  not  that  the  last,  sad,  tragical 
triumph  of  party-spirit  ? 

Of  course  upon  all  questions  of  policy,  in  every  re- 
lation of  human  life,  there  will  be  differing  opinions. 
But  when  you  know  that  a work  must  be  done  by  a 
certain  pair  of  hands,  if  you  do  not  like  the  wav  in 
which  those  hands  are  doing  it,  you  will  suggest  and 
remonstrate.  But  to  insist  that  the  work  shall  wait 
for  another  pair  is  to  insist  that  it  shall  remain  un- 
done. If  a man  takes  that  ground  even'  other  man 
has  a right  to  say  to  him,  “ You  don’t  want  the  work 
done.”  And  if  you  remember  what  such  a man  has 
said  or  done  before,  and  watch  closely  what  he  says 
and  does  afterward,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  some- 
thing which  proves  that  he  did  not  wrish  it  done. 

The  secret  of  party-spirit  is  the  love  of  power.  It 
is  selfishness  at  last.  To  a brave  and  honest  man, 
who  hopes  well  and  means  well  for  mankind,  party 
is  an  ascending  grade  by  which  be  helps  all  men  up. 
To  an  ambitious,  selfish,  unprincipled  man  it  is  a 
pulley  by  which  he  hauls  himself  higher. 


We  speak  of  party-spirit,  and  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  it  in  the  perpetual  debate  between  En- 
gland and  France  upon  the  Waterloo  question,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  month.  John  Bull  and  Johnny 
Crapeau  are  forever  fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Every  few  years  a fresh  charge  is  made  upon  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  other  side  springs  to  arms. 

Serried  pages  of  furious  assertion  engage  in  mortal 
difference,  and  gradually  the  noise  subsides. 

Victor  Hugo  and  Thiers  having  lately  glorified 
France  in  describing  Waterloo,  the  English  period- 
icals storm  into  the  most  vehement  “pish!”  and 
“pooh!”  and  “untrue!”  They  are  not  careful  to 
agree  among  themselves,  and  Waterloo  becomes  dim- 
mer and  dimmer.  When  a few  more  Frenchmen 
have  described  it,  and  a few  more  Englishmen  have 
criticised  the  descriptions,  we  shall  have  reached  the 
most  profound  and  hopeless  ignorance  upon  the  whole 
subject.  Thiers’s  account  of  the  battle  is  especially 
distressing  to  the  English  mind,  and  it  begins  its 
observations  upon  it  by  calmly  saying  that  Thiers 
is  not  truthful.  That  once  admitted,  the  rest  of  , 

the  task  is  tolerably  easy. 

The  ComhiU  speaks  of  Thiera  as  “ bright  and  vi- 
vacious,” but  “ not  truthful.”  His  history  is  “a  ro- 
mance.” It  has  “errors  of  detail  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  writer’s  contempt  for  authentic 
records.”  M.  Thiers  has  not  studied  the  map  at  all. 

He  has  “a  profound  misconception  of  the  whole  po- 
sition” of  the  two  armies.  His  “singular  errors” 
show  “the  habitual  carelessness  with  which  M. 

Thiers  has  written  what  he  calls  history.”  He 
makes  a misstatement  “to  prepare  the  reader  for 
receiving  a fundamental  blunder  in  his  history.” 

“There  is  really  something  sublime  in  the  con- 
tempt of  M.  Thiers  for  facts.  He  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  English  as  he  is  of  the  Prussian  movements.” 

“ It  is  quite  useless  to  expect  precision  from  our  au- 
thor.” There  are  “ gravest  errors”  which  lie  at  the 
very  base  of  this  superstructure  of  misstatements.” 

“ Errors  of  detail”  abound  every  where.  “ His  hab- 
it of  inaccuracy  becomes  fatally  conspicuous.  ” * ‘ M. 

Thiers  is  not  a whit  more  enlightened  than  the  earli- 
est French  historian — always  excepting  Napoleon- 
touching  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Ho 
does  not  even  know  the  ground,”  etc.  “Finally,, 
we  have  this  charming  battle-piece,  unique  for  in- 
accuracy in  the  writings  of  M.  Thiers.” 

This  is  the  style  of  the  ComhiU  in  treating  of  the 
famous  French  historian.  It  regards  his  history  as  * 
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A romance.  It  finds  it  ludicrous  from  its  errors.  Mifc- 
ford’s  Greece  is  thorough  and  authentic  by  Thiers’s 
Napoleon.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  romances 
and  errors  and  grave  inaccuracies  are  generally  in 
regard  to  some  advantage  gained  by  the  French  over 
the  English.  Were  the  squares  of  the  British  in- 
fantry broken  ? Were  any  British  standards  taken  ? 
They  did,  they  didn’t — you’re  one,  you’re  another — 
is  the  attractive  style  of  the  debate.  The  English 
critics  have  not  exactly  agreed  upon  any  consistent 
statement  as  a base  of  operations  against  the  French 
descriptions ; for  in  the  Comhill  we  read : “ In  this 
onset  the  cuirassiers  of  the  hero  of  Marengo  did  roll 
up  the  Sixty-ninth  and  capture  its  colors ;”  while  the 
Athtnceum,  charging  upon  the  exasperating  Thiers, 
emphatically  declares,  in  a distinct  paragraph : “Not 
an  English  square  was  broken,  not  an  English  stand- 
ard was  captured,  all  that  day.” 

We  speak  of  it  not  to  take  a side,  but  to  observe 
how  difficult  it  is  to  know  the  truth.  The  survey  of 
all  this  truculent  assertion  and  contradiction  makes 
us  modest  in  the  matter  of  our  own  news.  Who 
can  tell  correctly  the  story  of  the  great  battles  of 
this  war?  Will  the  history  which  Mr.  W.  Gilmore 
Simms  will  certainly  write  confirm  that  of  any  North- 
ern historian  ? Are  we  never  to  know  exaetty  how 
it  was  at  Bull  Bun,  at  Mill  Spring,  at  Hilton  Head, 
at  Shiloh,  at  Corinth,  or  on  tho  Virginia  peninsula? 
Do  we  know  how  it  was  at  Detroit  or  on  Lake  Erie, 
at  Bunker  Hill  or  Saratoga,  at  Quebec  or  Louisburg ; 
atMinden,Oudenarde,  and  Dettingen ; at  Pharsalia, 
at  Salamis,  at  Marathon,  in  Gaul  ? Is  all  history 
as  inaccurately  told  as  the  history  of  battles?  Is 
Hume  upon  Cromwell  any  better  than  Thiers  upon 
Wellington,  or  John  Bull  upon  Napoleon  ? At  least, 
then,  let  us  be  patient  in  reading  our  own  story ; 
not  too  swift  to  condemn,  not  too  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand, and  willing  to  believe  the  best  until  the 
worst  is  proved. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  Hannegan,  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  haranguing  in  his  shirt  the 
populace  of  Berlin  from  a balcony — or  Mason  in  Paris 
triumphing  in  the  ability  to  chew  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time — or  any  other  of  the  grotesque  and  ex- 
traordinary performances  of  our  foreign  plenipoten- 
tiaries, will  learn  with  interest  that  Earl  Bussell 
has  issued  a new  set  of  regulations  for  the  English 
Diplomatic  Service.  Whether  they  extend  to  per- 
sonal habits,  or  to  costume  as  Mr.  Marcy’s  famous 
letter  did,  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a Diplomatic  Service.  Another 
fact  is,  that  in  America  we  have  no  diplomatic  career. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Why  not  have  a 
Tegular  diplomatic  career?  Why  not  appoint  a 
young  man  a9  an  attach^,  then  a secretary,  and  in 
due  order  a minister?  Should  we  not  secure  better 
servants  by  such  a course  and  wiser  service  ?” 

But  at  the  very  proposition  of  the  question  the 
reply,  founded  in  practical  experience  is,  how  can 
you  dispense  with  the  rewards  of  political  labor; 
and  why  should  not  all  service  of  the  country  be  a 
career  from  which  only  incapacity  and  dishonesty 
should  exclude  the  incumbent  ? The  answer  is  sim- 
ply that  all  public  service  should  be  such  a edreer, 
and  if  the  system  could  be  initiated,  the  habits  of 
office-holding  as  a reward  of  party  service,  and  not 
of  personal  fitness  and  ability,  would  be  forever  de- 
•stroyed.  But  how  will  you  initiate  it?  The  diffi- 
culty is  chiefly  in  the  minds  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  easy  \o  find  a President,  for  in- 
stance, who  might  make  a stand  and  retain  all  the 


faithful  servants  of  the  Government.  But  then 
those  servants  have  been  appointed  by  party.  They 
are  all  partisans.  They  will  be  glad  enough  to  stay 
in,  but  they  will  inevitably  be  working  to  turn  the 
administration  out.  Then  what  will  the  supporters 
of  the  adm inistration  do  ? I do  not  know  how  many 
men  were  really  the  men  who  nominated  the  Presi- 
dent, but  there  is  a very  large  number  who  have 
told  me  in  strict  confidence  that  they  elected  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  “They  spent  money,  by 
George ! They  spared  nothing,  you  see.  And  this, 
this  is  the  reward ! The  men  who  worked  against 
us,  and  swore  and  spent  money  against  us,  are  now 
comfortably  sipping  the  public  pap*”  Tia  too  much ! 
Human  nature  succumbs. 

Well,  party  nature  will  succumb,  whatever  hu- 
man nature  may  do.  Therefore  unless  the  people 
really  wish  the  change  it  can  not  be  made,  except 
when,  by  some  rare  chance,  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties  shall  resolve  that  it  is  better  to  renounce 
patronage  as  political  machinery.  When  do  you 
think  that  will  be? 

Certainly,  if  we  are  to  have  ministers  at  all,  they 
should  be  as  accomplished  for  their  position  and  duty 
as  the  representatives  of  any  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  small  hands  and  feet,  nor  man- 
ners in  proportion.  X boor,  surely,  should  not  be 
an  embassador;  but  a very  homely,  simple  man 
may  be  the  very  best  man  for  the  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  a man  is  admirably  fitted  to 
bring  out  all  the  voters  in  his  town  or  State  to  the 
polls,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  could  negotiate  a 
good  treaty.  If  the  positions  abroad  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  sinecures,  which  do  not  require  any  ability, 
then  pay  the  money  and  keep  the  men  at  home. 
But  if  there  be  any  duty  to  be  done  or  character  to 
be  maintained,  let  us  send  men  who  are  competent 
to  do  the  duty  and  to  represent  the  character. 

The  new  code  of  Earl  Bussell  provides  that  when 
a young  man  receives  his  appointment  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  he  is  to  pass  four  years  without  any  pay. 
How  would  that  suit  our  political  aspirants  ? Six 
months  of  those  four  years  are  to  be  spent  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  learn  the  routine  of  diplo- 
matic business,  and  three  years  at  one  of  the  em- 
bassies. At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  unpaid 
attach6  becomes  third  secretary,  provided  that  the 
Minister  with  whom  he  last  served  gives  him  a cer- 
tificate of  good  character  and  conduct,  and  stating 
that  he  understands  and  speaks  French  well,  as  well 
as  one  other  foreign  language. 

But  before  this — within  three  months  after  he  is  ap- 
pointed— the  young  diplomatist  must  be  examined 
in  orthography,  handwriting,  pr6cis  (style  of  expres- 
sion), Latin,  Arithmetic,  French,  German,  and  His- 
tory ; and  before  he  receives  a penny  of  salary  as 
third  secretary  he  is  to  pass  another  examination. 
If  he  chooses  he  may  have  but  one  examination ; but 
this  will  include,  beside  all  the  studies  named,  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  and  International  Law. 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  intention  than  such 
a system.  If  a thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  surely 
worth  doing  well.  If  a merchant  would  not  make 
a man  his  book-keeper  because  he  had  cobbled  his 
shoes  well,  why  should  a state  appoint  a man  an 
embassador  because  he  makes  a good  stump  speech, 
or  buys  votes,  or  brings  them  out,  or  gives  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  an  election  ? But  where 
would  our  diplomatic  service  be  if  it  had  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  such  foundations?  Let  any  traveler 
in  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years  refresh  his 
recollections  of  the  probability  of  our  embassadors 
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successfully  passing  an  examination  in  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  or  their  chances  of  a certificate  asserting 
their  knowledge  of  French  and  of  “one  other”  lan- 
guage ! In  that  time  the  country  has  been  repre- 
sented abroad  by  eminent  scholars  and  gentlemen ; 
bnt  we  are  speaking  of  the  rule. 

It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  Earl  Russell’s 
code  is  aristocratic  and  exclusive.  An  eflfort  was 
made  to  throw  open  the  diplomatic  service  to  all 
comers  and  select  the  best  for  appointment,  as  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  and  the  Ordnance  Corps ; but 
it  was  hopeless.  The  gate  of  entrance  into  the  career 
is  very  narrow.  “The  candidate  will  continue  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.”  The  basis 
of  the  appointment  is  thus  purely  political,  as  with 
us.  4 4 The  heads  of  the  great  houses,”  as  Macaulay 
taagniloquently  calls  them,  will  continue  to  provide 
in  the  diplomatic  service  for  their  friends  and  retain- 
ers. As  by  hereditary  right  any  nincompoop  with 
a title  Is  a life-long  governor  and  legislator  of  Great 
Britain,  so  by  the  close  borough  system  of  Cabinet 
nominations  the  influential  noblemen  will  secure  a 
perpetuity  of  this  privilege.  It  has  this  advantage 
over  the  House  of  Lords  that,  for  a seat  in  that  as- 
sembly no  examination  of  fitness,  no  selection  by  a 
satisfied  constituency  is  necessary ; but  simply  the 
fact  of  being  bom  the  oldest  son  of  a peer.  The  old- 
est son  of  an  embassador  stands  no  chance  of  an  em- 
bassy if  he  does  not  know  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
and  three  languages.  What  wfiuld  happen  if  an 
exact  knowledge  of  English  grammar  were  required 
of  our  embassadors ! 

The  practical  difficulty  with  us  is  that  men  of  re- 
fined and  high-toned  natures  hate  to  soil  their  fingers 
with  politics,  and  consequently  have  no  political 
eminence.  They  have  the  heartiest  sympathy  often, 
and  they  do  all  they  can  for  the  promotion  of  the 
good  old  cause  of  America  and  Liberty.  But  they 
make  no  claim  for  reward,  and  the  reward  goes  to 
the  worker  who  asks  for  it,  and  not  to  the  worker  j 
who  does  not,  nor  to  him  who  has  not  been  a work- 
er. That  surely  is  not  the  best  way  for  the  state  | 
to  find  its  best  servants.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  j 
for  it,  that  if  every  citizen  did  his  fair  share  of  polit- 
ical duty  the  fittest  men  for  the  various  offices 
would  have  as  clear  a claim  in  serv  ice  as  those  who 
are  less  fit.  Indeed  our  whole  free  popular  system  | 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  faithful  to 
our  duty,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be.  That 
system  is  now  in  danger  because  the  best  citizens 
have  so  willingly  shirked  that  duty. 


When  the  operations  of  a Confidence  Man  are 
exposed,  there  is  always  a smile  of  derision  at  the 
stupid  rural  victim ; but  the  supply  of  victims  does 
not  fail.  So  when  you  pass  a mock-auction  shop, 
and  contemplate  Peter  Funk  and  his  friends  un- 
weariedly  playing  buy  and  sell  mock  watches  and 
brass  jewelry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  gul- 
libility which  is  so  exact  and  calculable  a quantity 
that  a trade  like  this  may  be  established  upon  it, 
and  gentry  like  these  make  a living  by  it.  Year 
after  year  the  Confidence  Man  drops  a wallet  or 
shows  the  secret  of  a safe,  and  year  after  year  Peter 
Funk  chatters  over  his  counter  the  merits  and  cheap- 
ness of  his  glass  diamonds.  And  year  after  year  also 
the  rustic  fells  into  both  the  traps,  and  hies  home- 
ward a wiser  and  a poorer  man. 

But  all  this  is  not  more  surprising  than  the  per- 
formances of  royal  Confidence  Men  and  imperial 
Peter  Funks  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Their 
game  goes  on  from  century  to  century.  The  same 


old  brass  time-pieces  are  extolled  as  the  purest  gold. 
The  same  old  promises  are  made  of  sudden  elevation 
to  wealth.  The  same  old  farce  of  friendship  is 
played  and  played  again. 

The  last  mock-auction  upon  the  great  scale  is  the 
movement  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Mexico,  which  has 
a very  natural  and  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us 
neighbors  of  that  restless  nation.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  a few  years  since  thought  his  dear  friend 
Turkey  a sick  man— sick  even  unto  death  : so  sick 
that  his  estate  must  be  administered  upon ; and  who 
so  competent,  who  so  clearly  Heaven-called  to  the 
task,  as  the  ancient  ally  and  disinterested  friend  of 
Turkey,  Russia?  In  a similar  manner  the  heart  of 
the  French  Emperor  is  touched  by  the  misery  of 
Mexico.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his  neighbor.  But 
who — says  Louis  Funk — who  is  my  neighbor  if  not 
a suffering  State  ? 

Spain  and  England,  as  we  were  Baying  some  few 
months  since  when  General  Prim  was  our  hero  of  an 
hour,  have  withdrawn  from  the  errand  of  mercy. 
But  the  conscience  of  the  Emperor  of  France  would 
be  troubled  if  he  should  give  over  his  noble  friends, 
the  Mexicans,  to  their  own  destruction.  So  he  has 
sent  an  army  and  a navy — why  ? To  revenge  the 
defeat  of  the  French  arms  last  summer  ? Softly,  Im- 
petuous inquirer!  Do  you  think  that  Peter  Funk 
sells  watches  for  his  own  advantage?  Does  he  not 
expressly  tell  you  that  this  watch  is  an  article  of  the 
finest  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  with 
thirty  jewels,  and  a regulator  of  the  sun  ? Is  it  not 
knocked  down  to  you  at  a fearful  sacrifice  and  dirt 
cheap,  expressly  to  close  a concern  ? Is  it  not  the 
very  last  of  the  lot,  and,  by  a curious  but  lucky 
chance,  the  very  best?  What,  then,  says  Peter 
Napoleon  by  his  man  Forey  ? Has  it  not  the  true 
washed-copper  ring?  Is  it  not  the  purest  strain  of 
the  mock-auction  shop  ? Listen : 

44  As  soon  as  the  Mexican  people  axe  freed  by  our  arms 
they  will  choose,  without  restraint,  the  Government  that 
suits  them.  I bring  a positive  command  to  declare  eo  to 
them 

44  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  I invite*  without  distinc- 
tion of  parties,  all  who  wish  the  independence  of  their 
country  and  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  the  politics  of  France  to  mix,  for  a personal  inter- 
est, in  the  intestine  dissensions  of  foreign  nations;  but 
when  for  legitimate  reasons  she  Is  obliged  to  interfere,  she 
always  does  it  til  the  interest  of  the  country  where  she 
employs  her  action. 

44  Remember,  Mexicans,  that  wherever  her  flag  is  un- 
furled in  America,  as  in  Europe,  she  represents  the  cause 
of  nations  and  of  civilization.'* 

There  was  never  any  other  pretense  urged  by  any 
soldier  for  any  wanton  and  reckless  invasion  of  a 
foreign  territory.  He  always  comes  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  territory.  Designing  men 
among  them  are  plotting  mischief.  But  I,  Louis, 
never  have  any  personal  motive ; I have  only  the 
Millennium  at  heart.  My  mission  is  to  root  out 
selfishness.  I am  sent  by  Heaven  to  chastise  the 
ambitious  and  self-seeking.  I,  from  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, am  the  guardian  of  legitimate  governments 
of  the  people  against  the  usurpation  of  individuals. 
My  empire  is  peace — peace  in  the  Crimea,  peace  in 
Italy,” and  now  peace  in  Mexico.  Peace,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  the  regeneration  of  Mexico.  Bu  t,  believe 
me,  it  is  a purely  impersonal,  philanthropic  movement 
of  mine.  France  is  bound  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  I am  France.  General  Forey,  you  will 
order  the  ships  to  open  upon  the  ports  and  the  army 
to  advaflee  upon  the  capital. 

It  is  only  a great  piece  ot  historical  Peter  Funk. 
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The  intention  is  that  of  the  worthy  auctioneer.  The 
declaration  of  intention  is  just  as  veracious  as  his 
assertions  about  his  wares.  The  passengers  pass  in 
the  street  and  smile  to  hear  his  talk ; and  there  is  not 
a man  of  very  ordinary  sense,  in  France  or  out  of 
France,  who  does  not  smile  with  contempt  and  pity 
as  he  hears  the  stale  old  fustian  of  the  brand-new 
Emperor. 

When  Mexico  shall  have  been  pacified  by  the 
apostle  of  peace,  what  other  part  of  the  world  will  it 
be  his  mission  to  regulate  ? 


(fMtnfa  Dram 

THE  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  than  whom  we  have 
no  more  learned  and  elegant  scholar,  a man 
who  has  spent  a lifetime  among  books,  digging  up 
dead  languages  and  seeking  the  origin  of  tongues, 
this  delver  in  the  ditches  of  antiquity,  and  who  is 
more  familiar,  we  verily  believe,  with  the  early  lit- 
erature of  England  than  any  other  man  among  us  $ 
Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  lectures  on  the  English  language, 
bean  this  remarkable  testimony : 

“I  have  observed  that  no  great  English  writer 
has  ever  been  wholly  able  to  suppress  the  quality 
of  humor.  Hooker  would  be  claimed  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  in  truth  he  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  authors ; 
but  one  can  not  but  suspect  that  a smile  is  lurking 
under  some  of  the  illustrations  which  accompany 
his  most  serious  arguments.  Thus,  having  declared 
that  God  works  nothing  without  cause,  he  instances 
the  creation  of  woman,  which  he  intimates  was  an 
after-thought,  and  declares  that  God’s  will  had  nev- 
er inclined  4 to  perform  it 4 but  that  he  saw*it  could 
not  be  well  if  she  were  not  created.'  In  this  he 
seems  to  have  meant  a half- jocose  expression  of  the 
same  sentiments  to  which  John  Knox  had,  not  many 
years  before,  given  such  passionate  utterance  in  his 
ungenerous  but  very  eloquent  4 First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men."’ 

The  man  that  laughs  heartily  is  a doctor  without 
a diploma.  His  face  does  more  good  in  a sick  room 
than  a bushel  of  powders  or  a gallon  of  bitter 
draughts.  People  are  always  glad  to  see  him. 
Their  hands  instinctively  go  half-way  out  to  meet 
his  grasp,  while  they  turn  involuntarily  from  the 
clammy  touch  of  the  dyspeptic  who  speaks  in  the 
groaning  key.  He  latighs  you  out  of  your  faults, 
while  you  never  dream  of  being  offended  with  him ; 
and  yon  never  know  what  a pleasant  world  you  are 
living  in  until  he  points  out  the  sunny  streaks  on 
its  pathway. 

The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from  the  44  His- 
torical Collections  of  Connecticut,"  and  is  perfectly 
anthentic.  It  was  taken  from  the  tomb-stone  of  a 
young  lady : 

44  Molly,  though  comely  in  her  day, 

Was  suddenly  seined  and  carried  away; 

How  coon  she's  ripe,  how  soon  slie's  rotten, 

Laid  in  the  grave  and  quick  forgotten." 


The  humors  of  the  war  continue  to  make  a merry 
chapter  in  the  history  of  these  melancholy  days. 
One  of  our  naval  friends  at  Key  West  wrote  to  us 
in  September  last : 

“ On  board  thx  U.  8.  SrtAxn 4 Magnolia*1 
41  Among  our  crew  is  one  steady  old  feHow,  to 
whom,  while  a temporary  hospital  was  being  erect- 


ed on  shore,  was  given  the  charge  of  a huge  kettle 
of  boiling  tar,  etc.,  used  for  spreading  on  the  roof  to 
render  it  water-tight.  Strangers  here  are  naturally 
of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind ; and  a//,  on  seeing 
this  steaming  kettle,  and  the  old  4 shell-back'  so  in- 
tently engaged  stirring  its  contents,  would  invaria- 
bly question  him  as  to  its  use,  etc.,  until  it  became 
to  him  a nuisance.  One  afternoon  one  of  our  of- 
ficers walked  down  to  where  4 Tommy’  was  at  work, 
and  while  standing  there  observed  a strange  vessel 
coming  into  the  harbor  under  a full  press  of  canvas. 

44  4 Tommy,'  said  he,  4 what  ship  is  that  coming 
in?’ 

4 4 Tommy,  without  looking  up  from  his  work, 
thinking  the  question — having  indistinctly  heard  it 
—one  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  kettle,  as  usual, 
answered,  4 Roofing-cement’ 

44  4 Singular  name,'  says  the  officer.  4 Who  is  her 
captain  ?' 

41 4 Coal-tar,  Sir,  I believe.’ 

4‘  Mr.  — — thought  that  Tommy  must  have  been 
drinking,  and  started  off  to  get  his  information  from 
some  other  quarter. 

44  When  the  new  order  concerning  the  change  of 
the  navy  officers’  uniform  came  to  hand,  it  set  all 
of  our  officers  to  imagining  the  probable  effect  of 
gold-lace,  etc.,  on  their  own  persons,  and  for  several 
days  nothing~was  talked  of  but  gold-lace  and  shoul- 
der-straps. Our  Chief*  Engineer,  rising  late  one 
morning,  walked  up  on  deck,  and  on  looking  around 
him  perceived  an  addition  to  our  fleet.  Coming  to 
a group  of  officers  who  were  discussing  the  4 new  or- 
der,' he  asked : 

44  4 When  did  the  Penguin  get  in  ?* 

44  The  answer  was  similar  to  Tommy’s  in  the 
above,  and  about  as  much  to  the  point : 

44  4 You  must  wear  gold-lace  half  an  inch  wide 
around  the  cuff.' 

44 Chief,  nothing  put  out,  asked  again: 

44  4 When  did  the  Penguin  get  in  ?’ 

44  Answer:  4 A single-ireasted  coat  with  nine  but- 
tons for  mates.’ 

44  4 Did  she  stop  any  where  on  her  way  down  ?* 

44  4 On  the  shoulders,  a strap  with  a silver  anchor 
worked  on  it,  and  a gold  bar  at  each  end.’ 

44  Chief  ventured  another  question : 

44  4 How  long  was  she  coming  from  New  York  ?’ 

44  4 1 tell  you  only  two  inches,  to  be  turned  in  on 
the  edge.’J&» 

44  4 What  a crazy  set!’  soliloquized  the  Engineer 
as  he  stepped  to  the  side  to  see  a huge  fish  that  was 
hauled  aboard  by  one  of  the  crew.” 

The  annexed  advertisement,  scissored  from  the 
Washington  Republican,  will  repay  attentive  pe- 
rusal: 

A CARD. — The  attention  of  the  public  Is  invited  to  the 
sale  which  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY  MORNING, 
the  10th  instant,  at  the  U.  & Penitentiary,  commencing 
precisely  at  9 o'clock.  Purchasers  will  have  to  settle  as 
knocked  down,  if  not,  they  will  be  put  up  and  resold,  as 
they  will  have  to  be  moved  as  eold,  on  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wanting  it  Immediately.  By  order  of 

H.  I.  KING,  Worden. 
GREEN  A WILLIAMS, 
Auctioneers. 

Rather  stringent  on  purchasers,  eh  ? How  about 
the  habeas  corpus , Fort  Lafayette,  etc.  ? Has  Gov- 
ernment done  any  thing  worse  than  this? 

44  The  writer  is  a 4 practitioner1  of  medicine, 4 in 
his  feeble  and  humble  manner*— as  old  Brother  Col- 
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born,  our  circuit  preacher,  said  of  his  discourse — 
among  the  illimitable  prairies.  I frequently  have 
written  applications  for  medicine,  etc,,  as  many  of 
my  customers  livo  at  a distance.  One  day,  not  long 
since,  a negro  boy  rode  up  to  the  fence,  halloed 
1 Hello  !’  and  handed  me  a note.  Here  is  the  4 doc- 
kyment:’ 

“'to*  41  IMS 

“ 4 Dr. pleese  send  mee  a litle  sugar  of  led  to  mak 

■6m  1 water 

‘“oblige  Your 

~“C H t 

44  A few  days  subsequently  the  same  specimen  of 
the  4 Torrid  Zone*  reported  himself  at  my  office  with 
another  epistle  from  the  same  friend — videlicet: 

•“Suit  to  M 

“ ‘Dr pleeee  of  sonde  a vile  of  I water  for  the  baby 

and  som  pouderea  the  babe  has  lever  agane 

44  1 wee  brok  the  vile  of  I water 

41 4 hee  sill  seems  C—  H— 

to  rub 
hbbed* 


41  The  4 vile  of  I water*  was  dispatched,  and  as  the 
case  did  not  convalesce  I was  summoned  to  see  the 
child.  It  was  laboring  under  acute  ophthalmia, 
complicated  with  remittent  fever.  In  a few  days  I 
dismissed  the  case.  4 But  the  end  was  not  yet.’  A 
few  days  later  the  son  of  Africa  dismounted  at  my 
gate  with  the  following  luminous  message  : 

4» 

“'.torts  IMS 

44  4 Dr plees  sonde  me  som  mour  I water  I wish  you 

to  sende  somthing  to  stop  nite  swots  on  him  hee  seams  to 
fkll  of  all  the  tlm  Yours 


44  Please  do  not  give  the  author’s  name,  as  the 
story  may  be  seen  by  the  parties,  and  so  hurt  the 
feelings  of  worthy  people.” 

Thus  writes  a correspondent  to  the  Drawer.  Did 
he  know  what  he  was  saying?  He  is  willing  to  have 
us  publish  a story  that  would 44  hurt  the  feelings  of 
worthy  people,”  but  he  does  not  wish  to  be  known 
as  the  author  of  it!  Where  is  honor,  conscience, 
kindness  ? We  do  not  wish  any  man  to  make  use  of 
the  Drawer  by  amusing  some  people  at  the  expense 
of  others.  The  44  feelings  of  worthy  people”  are 
more  sacred  than  gold ; and  we  would  not  for  any 
consideration  be  made  the  means  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  least  of  the  worthy  ones  who  read 
these  pages. 

The  world  has  humor  enough  in  it  to  dll  the 
Drawer  full  to  overflowing  without  the  hair 

of  the  head  of  the  humblest  son  or  daught^Fof  Adam ; 
and  we  would  rather  lock  the  Drawer  up,  and  throw 
away  the  key,  than  to  use  it  for  the  injury  of  the 
feelings  of  any  body. 

Please  make  a note  of  this,  roost  excellent  con- 
tributors, and  send  us  nothing  that  will  pain  the 
living,  or  that,  44  dying,  you  would  wish  to  blot.” 


From  the  Far  East  we  have  a brace  of  anecdotes : 

44  Some  years  since  our  friend,  Colonel  B , 

found  himself  a passenger  on  board  one  of  the  steam- 
ers running  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  city  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  having  learned,  in  course  of  conversation, 

that  Colonel  B was  a live  Yankee  from  Vermont, 

thought  lie  would  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pliment the  Colonel  by  relating  to  him  a bit  of  his 
experience  with  a certain  Yankee  pilot  whom  he  once 
employed,  and  who,  like  the  Colonel,  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  hailing  from  Vermont.  The  Colonel  said, 
44  My  friend  the  captain  was  formerly  in  command 
of  one  of  the  Mississippi  River  steamers,  and  one 
morning,  while  his  boat  was  lying  at  her  moorings 
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at  New  Orleans,  waiting  for  the  tardy  pilot— who, 
it  appears,  was  a rather  uncertain  sort  of  a fellow— 
a tall,  gaunt  Yankee  made  his  appearance  before  the 
captain’s  office,  and  sung  out, 

44  4 Hello,  Cap’n ! you  don’t  want  a pilot  nor  no- 
thin’ about  this  ’ere  craft,  do  ye?’ 

44 ‘How  do  you  know  I don’t?’  responded  the 
Captain. 

44  4 Oh,  you  don’t  understand ; I axed  you  s’posin’ 
you  did?’ 

44  ‘Then,  supposing  I do,  what  of  it?’ 

44  4 Well,*  said  the  Yankee,  4 1 reckon  I know 
suthin’  about  that  ere  sort  o’  business,  provided  you 
wanted  a feller  of  jest  about  my  size.’ 

“The  Captain  gave  him  a scrutinizing  glance, 
and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  4 1 should  pity  the  snags !’  asked, 

44  4 Are  you  acquainted  with  the  river,  and  do  you 
know  where  the  snags  are  ?’ 

“‘Well,  yo-as’ — responded  the  Yankee,  rather 
hesitatingly — 4 I’m  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
river;  but — the  snags— I don’t  know  exactly  so 
much  about.’ 

4 4 4 Don’t  know  about  the  snags!’  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  contemptuously;  ‘don’t  know  about  the 
snags ! You’d  make  a pretty  pilot !’ 

44  At  this  the  Yankee’s  countenance  assumed  any 
thing  but  an  angelic  expression,  and  with  a dark- 
ened brow  and  a fiercely  flashing  eye,  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  indignantly  roared 
back  in  a voice  of  thunder,  ‘What  do  I want  to 
know  where  the  snags  are  for,  old  sea-hoss  ? I know 
where  they  ain't ; and  there’s  where  I do  my  sailing!’ 

44  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Yankee  was 
promptly  engaged,  and  that  the  Captain  takes  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  he  proved  himskf  one  of  the  best 
pilots  on  the  river. 


44  We  have  in  this  vicinity  another  live  specimen 
of  a Yankee  who,  if  he  does  not  come  full  up  to  the 
Mississippi  River  pilot,  falls  but  a half  pace  behind. 

He  once  had  occasion  to  buy  a pig  ; and  after  going 
into  the  country  and  spending  considerable  time  in 
looking  over  the  4 pork  market,’  finally  succeeded  in 
bargaining  for  a small  4 varmint,’  the  smallest  of  a 
lot  of  ten  owned  by  a clever  old  farmer.  While  the 
trade  was  progressing  the  welcome  notes  of  the  farm- 
er’s dinner-horn  pealed  forth,  calling  upon  the  hun- 
gry to  4 fall  to  and  devour.’  Our  friend,  it  roust  be 
remembered,  is  sometimes  very  deaf  but  on  this  oc- 
casion fully  understood  the  dinner-horn;  and,  of 
course,  the  farmer  found  no  difficulty  in  making  him 
understand  that  his  company  at  the  table  would  be 
acceptable.  Dinner  over,  our  hero  got  his  horse 
and  wagon  in  readiness  to  depart,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  pen  to  get  his  pig ; but  instead  of  taking 
the  small  one  bargained  for,  selected  the  largest  and 
best  of  the  lot , and  carried  it,  squealing  for  its  dear 
life,  to  the  wagon.  The  farmer  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  yard  just  in  season  to  discover  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  mistake  of  our  Yankee  friend, 
and  shouted  out  to  him,  4 You’ve  got  the  wrong 
pig!  you’ve  got  the  wrong  pig!  Bring  him  back! 

You’ve  got  the  wrong  pig!’  But  our  friend,  think- 
ing it  best  not  to  be  too  particular  under  the  circum- 
stances, made  a 4 bee-line’  for  his  wagon,  at  the  same 
time  shouting  back,  4 Let  him  squeal!  let  him 
squeal ! I can  hold  him ! I can  hold  him  !’  The 
farmer  followed  swiftly,  in  hopes  of  having  the 
4 mistake’  corrected ; but  on  arriving  at  the  gate- 
way a fresh  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance  suggested 
to  his  bewildered  senses  that  both  he  and  his  pig  had 
been ‘sold.’” 
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%lUiu£,  my  fitUiiituU  v promis'd  to  aeud 

//<j»l»r  regularly  ttr  eheur  my  hmrdicre&i.  with  It* 
well-loved  tee,  V Akvs  letters  from  homy  have 
ToacW.  intf,  now  Aud-«giriu,  •ssrijjjg  l|rt^  IforiKphixs 
bemx  sent  to  <m*  5 and  yet  -forrfivw 
tomfed Toad  Ju»'  been  by  some  ruthfov*  haint  snatched 
away  from  my  yt&rvmg  rnlml.  &>me  -dpfitattuitive 
sinner  f more  anxious  than  honest,  a^ueatmtes  my 
Magazine*  Mo  bUown  myfryi n&d,  without  earing  ^ 
old  llcraid  fat  mo,  the  rightful  ownerof  the  lrea*i<rC 
Think  of  my  Wrifig  w long  without  a visit  from  mj?; 
old  friend  ’ Two  t^iiBolutiooe,  however.  are  win* 
under  tlii?  privation  ; lire!,  Wc  have  on  board  Wrnti 
thirty  old  numbers..  And  fchav  art*  over  tvauiy  to  give 
up  their  rich  Stotts. of  pleasure  and  profit  at  hvv  de- 
mand; and  secondly;  the  emit  tci  pa  tirm  of  what  ift  in 
store  fox  mo,  w)ibp  1 muro  Mom*  and  read  ujx  my 
arrears.  Msy  peso*  W wit  thy  on  and  aU  of  u&  .soon  i* 

To  whieb  wc  r*?qKrod  Aro»n!  And  th m oar 
friend  goes  *>m  *'♦  giv*-?**'  tm  ifieideiU  dt the  war : 

* 1 During  *$**  botnd^rdimSui 'hf'JPort  Jackson.  one 
of  trnr  bdicety,  tired  by  a i$$rtTa  work,  \v*$ 
simurtuned  to  brsoMtst  by  the  steward,  who  found 
m uch  dilKtidty  fu  aw^&etting h im,  * Mr.  - — , v 


The  horrtrrs  of  wurr  and  the  tedium  t it  campdlih, 
wad  the  ujujciaos  hours  at  home;  have  been  relieved 
and  alleviated  by  riie  Drawer,  fill  wo  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  main  pilUus  of  the  £Utfc — a 
sort  of  savings  institution  for  the  benefit  of  th u sol- 
dier, the  citizen,  and  the  household,  in  w hich  oil 
have  a life  iiitoretft,  and  a right  to  dmw'out  all  they 
want,  whether  they  put  in  or  not.  Front  the  Gulf 
Squadron,  on  board  mu*  of  th*  United  States  mortar- 
^inU,  an  i‘id  sabs^rjlH1!  write-*  to  the  Drawer,  and 
4#ll$  ushow  be  has  boon  pining  fm  the  want-  of  it, 
and  actually  refmbiiig  W soul  by  rnuUitg  old  num- 
bers that  wexi*  fortunately  bfc  tajartb  Who  knows 
how  much  they  helped  hi  capture  Kew  Orleans?/ 
Hear  him.  He  w a jmrgeon , and  |tju>  w$  what  is 
good  for  soldiers  and  Bailors  • 

“ Soirmthrag;  hoar  a dozer*  years  ogrroc*  at  the  so- 
licitation of  ft periinacSou^ftird  rugged  newsboy,  your 
corr.^r indent  invested  a quarter  in  the  purchase  of 
your  initial  Number,  since  which  day,  w lie  1 hex  at 
honm  or  abroad;  lias  Wvurtfly  constant  and 

welcomed  ^oohtbly  xwitbtt  Whwi  leaving  home  to 
render  wv‘  of  >cn  ice  by  Utcpwg  men  in  health 
to  fight,  j»bd  hcalfng  tbo*e  * lfo  were  wounded  while 


) All'll  Pit.  m T DlSAOlUCISAlihl- 

Mb.  SNnj>oiu«s,  wifo  ha*  renewed  to  She  mm  try.  brought  home  Iftit  night  a fnmon*  Watcb-Dog.  The  faitlifO). 
mature  ha*  uken  up  hi t fioanKis  nodar  «h»  krtcheu  tatUv,  ami  eaito«yo»e  HtUf  dUamnigemeiU  in  the  preparation* 
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says  the  Heiranl,  shaking  the-  third 

or'  fourth  Urocv, / Mr.  - . it  & goto  eight  Mis— 

bTvukiast  i&  iiil  The'4f6w#y  ^jfficer^  with  bis 

mind  full  of  the  riturUr,  barely  caught  the  sound  of 
the  * all  ftydy yti the  steward*  and  to  the  ktter'a; 
rfurpri.s*»  bndp  him  / got,  a good  mug*  And  fire  m soon 
as  po-^ibl^'  .a*  bo  turned  (b  resume  Ms  sleep. 11 

Drc.  tt tyHst  always  fond  of  a fttctic&l  joke-, 

and  .wmetinw  at  the  expen&e  of  h&  t*ii  ffisffhte ; 
and  when  amoved,  as  he  often  iw>  hr  soij»?  old 
woman  •jioppini:  him  Ju  the  ■swoMo  4%fc  him  about 
Im  pat  ion Cs,  hn  added  a iittk  spk* of  tzyiita*,  Old 
Mrs,  Young  was  otm  wf  thfe  troobk^orno  dgsa,  and 
oua  day  seeing  rl»r  itoetdr**  gig  aUtfidiflg  rtlung  time 
in  front  of  *Tu«!^i  %K^-y$  )a»u&x,  she  kaUed  him  os 
ht‘  came  b:u’,k  and  aiked  him  'ytbfo'M**  sick  at  thtr 
Judge's, 

**  The  J lalg*  hi  tnfcelf, " he  replied, 

* *”  What's  the  mat fc*r  with  lrirc(  ?? 

“Hok  beeif  taking  said  the  Doctor,  and 

whipped  up  his  hor^s  and  left  her. 


t&tiblt*  $tato  of  exckojitent,  and  the  Judge's  bouse 
was  f jlkd  kith  a crowd  of  anxious  friends,  fi>r  he 
4 prcuu  favorite  hi  the  pbme,  lie  was  not  tripre 
tiixrjniswl  ana  gratified,,  btfwever,  at  m many  calls 
and  their  eoUeitude,  thin,  they  ytvtto  to  karn 

t ha  t be  had  had  m » tt«ck  of  11k  and  ffever  the  day 
before^  far  which  th<-l>oetor  prescribed  amuico 


Eemm*  aetuullr  itopiwl  from  tombstones  In  a 

grave-yard  in  Philadelphia  • 

w Pain  wn*  W partiem, 

Thyvic.  *****  nir  tohd, 

OffjjittT.yyn*  my  divetioo, 

PtUit*  did  mo  pel 

CbHj>t  \vim  rny  Thyft«^, 

I la  know  t/hat  x ny  nas  tw#t 
To  *d»  e me  of  my  pain, 

>1*  hi*ik.  my  tool  to  re*»..*' 

H What  is  home  without  a Mother f" 

‘♦tfb  Nftoey  dwir  njy  breast  does  ache* 

And  1 do  sullbr  wrep. 

But  Christ  bar  com%%  I’ll  soon  be  gorc^ 

And  tlica  ray  nifTering  is  b’fcfk 


• i>h.vOTf<i&»*  . * ' ;j  .;f;’-;  :J^}J 

)(te.  Tta^w  hoe  Udlm  deupsTa^ty  itv  \urt  wiU\  31 U*  Ujxks,  and  *ri*h*»  fa  tuUe*  her  a HH  * Till  to  mfitid  Ty 

bitn  Sm*T  LACttA.  rtrt  ’>q< ^ r*  near^ipiivd  - t . 

♦* ft-rh,  J^rr  WU rt«,  i*  « pteee of brwid  foi  you,  3a** d> go  asr* y . Stitar l^t ft  h-^dach^ end  ^Tayaartco^ 
to^drirm  enuiy,'*  ' , tf  A ^ \’*>  ^ c 4 ‘•.p-'  ?[  • J>  ' 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Buodie*  300  Canal  Street y New  YorJe,  ancl  drawn  by 
Voigt  from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1 and  2. — Morning  Negligee  and  Bor’s  Costume. 
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THE  Morvtxil  Necm cste  mid  Boy**  Ctomw;,  ( TuV  Srthrns;  Bax„  nppn'$cni*vl  tilxnv,  is  ex* 
illustrated  on  t b*  preceding  pngo*  are  adapted  ; tttfrwJr  elegant.  It  i$  compo^d  of  * fait*  merino, 
to  almost  i%ay  of  the  seasonable  materials.  \ liued  with  t%«  silk  and  trimmed  with  sHuriVdown. 
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v to  kh0fr 

u hi&tjtiWfyl  (n^;  ii>^  >Y|ih  $K<  v<^/<n*iiwn 

ibfm;  by  iu<  ■ It 

J.iVi'C  j/.tovtfM  t{fVJr  riihn nf 
dOftfn  •) . ■ WVjcj«wifc 1 . 

••  vJv^Avt  ft*  fe 

< Vu  :sqj^k  .vT/lfe  iUm*  b$x£ 

t r<i  }(y  ikt  mv«}3vH  * *f  i fe. • :..  . , 

Aft  hyftatml  «}ic»t  of  emtft,  on  ifae 

Arctic  Circle*  mul-ntt  oiV  f>v  ictdirty.s  mid  0%%  r< 
[mis'  front  alf  inte^nr&b-^itB  >h& 
during  half  the  year,  once  the  «*f  mi  g& | 
lightened  republic,  find  still  Inhtfbit.&l  .to:  Un* 
de^nd/infs  of  iwen  who  had  vmr-liifn-t]  od;:. 
fttftl  Tbor,  must  purely  have.  pi^mcd  rare  at- 


NOT*  niariy  y ir*»ve  piL^i;  sinOt*  5$ 
C0HRtt{c-pi*d  sornwilnttg  of  an  addeve? 


X!i  oonw-idijiYid  Mimudung  'of -an  adiievumcnt- 
tG  Visit  faubiUcL  Tlui  truWder  Who  hed  !ft»? 
hardihood  to  'pQiigiroi&  tftfc  fcirs  </f  the 

north,  am!  joarnpy  hy  the  ^O^paAH  UU'Ottgfi  fi  rr^ 
gioa  of  WfiaaKiig  snows  and  desolating  fire?. 


KiH<**i*  U*  Oon/rt'kuAn  *Ut»  jr< 

trict  i’mrk  m tbo  tierr;  Pif  trJft  pt  New  iiw&* 
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became  a beaten  track  for  modern  tourists.  A 
simple  narrative  of  facts  was  then  sufficient  to 
enlist  attention.  Even  the  unlearned  adventur- 
er could  obtain  a reputation  by  an  unvarnished 
recital  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  could  de- 
scribe the  Ldgberg  upon  which  the  republican 
Parliament  held  its  sittings,  and  attest  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  this  was  the  exact  spot 
where  judgments  were  pronounced  by  the  Thing. 
He  could  speak  familiarly  of  heathen  gods  and 
Vikings  after  a brief  intercourse  with  the  inhab- 
itants, who  are  still  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of 
their  early  civilization.  He  could  tell  of  fright- 
ful volcanoes  that  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of 
ashes  and  desolate  the  earth  with  burning  floods 
of  lava,  and  of  scalding  hot  water  shot  up  out 
of  subterranean  boilers,  and  gaping  fissures  that 
emit  sulphurous  vapors,  and  strange  sounds 
heard  beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  and  all  the 
marvelous  experiences  of  Icelandic  travel,  in- 
cluding ghosts  and  hobgoblins  that  ramble  over 
the  icy  wastes  by  night  and  hide  themselves  in 
gloomy  caverns  by  day — these  he  could  dwell 
upon  in  earnest  and  homely  language  with  the 
pleasing  certainty  of  an  appreciative  audience. 
But  times  have  sadly  changed  within  the  past 
few  years.  A trip  to  Iceland  nowadays  is  little 
more  than  a pleasant  summer  excursion,  brought 
within  the  capacity  of  every  tyro  in  travel  through 
the  leveling  agency  of  steam.  When  a Parisian 
lady  of  rank  visits  Spitzbergen,  and  makes  the 
overland  journey  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  of  what  avail  is  it  for  any  gen- 
tleman of  elegant  leisure  to  leave  his  comforta- 
ble fireside?  We  tourists  who  are  ambitious  to 
see  the  world  in  an  easy  way  need  but  sit  in  our 
cushioned  chair,  cozily  smoking  our  cigar,  while 
some  enterprising  lady  puts  a girdle  round  about 
the  earth ; for  we  may  depend  upon  it  she  will 
reappear  ere  leviathan  can  swim  a league  and 
present  us  with  a bouquet  of  wonderful  experi- 
ences, neatly  pressed  between  the  pages  of  an 
entertaining  volume.  The  icebergs  of  the  Arc- 
tic, the  bananas  of  the  tropics,  the  camels  of  the 
East,  the  buffaloes  of  the  West,  and  the  cannibals 
of  the  South  are  equally  at  our  service.  We 
can  hold  the  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  and  human 
races  between  our  finger  and  thumb ; and  thus, 
as  we  gently  dally  with  care,  we  may  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world  as  in  a pleasant  dream. 
Thus  may  we  enjoy  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
travel  at  a very  small  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort. 

It  was  somewhat  in  this  style  that  I reasoned 
when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  making  a trip 
to  Iceland.  From  all  accounts  it  was  a very 
uncomfortable  country,  deficient  in  roads,  desti- 
tute of  hotels,  and  subject  to  various  eccentrici- 
ties of  climate.  Neither  fame  nor  money  was 
to  be  gained  by  such  a trip — unless,  indeed,  I 
succeeded  in  catching  the  Great  Auk,  for  which, 
it  is  said,  the  Directors  of  the  British  Museum 
have  offered  a reward  of  a hundred  pounds. 
This  was  a chance,  to  be  sure.  I might  possi- 
bly be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  Auk,  and  thereby 
secure  money  enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  make 

^□igitced  by  Google 


certain  a niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  It  would 
be  something  to  rank  with  the  great  men  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Dodo  and  the  Roc.  But  there  was  a deplorable 
lack  of  information  about  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  the  Auk.  I was  not  even  satisfied  of  its  ex- 
istence, by  the  fact  that  two  Englishmen  visited 
Iceland  a few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a specimen  of  this  wonderful  bird,  and, 
after  six  weeks  of  unavailing  search,  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  there  was  still  reason  to  hope 
for  success. 

Upon  the  whole,  I thought  it  would  not  do 
to  depend  upon  the  Auk.  There  was  but  one 
opening  left — to  visit  Iceland,  sketch-book  in 
hand,  and  faithfully  do  what  others  had  left  un- 
done— make  accurate  sketches  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  lava-Qclds,  geysers,  people,  and  costumes. 

In  nothing  is  Iceland  so  deficient  as  in  pictorial 
representation.  It  has  been  very  minutely  sur- 
veyed by  the  Danes,  and  Olsen  has  left  nothing 
to  wish  for  in  the  way  of  topographical  delinea- 
tion ; but  artists  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it 
an  attractive  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talent. 

At  least  I could  obtain  no  good  pictures  of  Ice- 
land in  Copenhagen.  The  few  indifferent  sketch- 
es published  there,  and  in  the  journals  of  late 
English  and  German  tourists,  afford  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  country.  I have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind  any  where  that  impressed  my  mind  with 
the  slightest  notion  of  that  land  of  fire,  or  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Icelandic  life.  It  would 
therefore  be  some  gain  to  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge if  I could  present  to  five  hundred  thousand 
of  my  fellow -citizens,  who  do  their  traveling 
through  these  illuminated  pages,  a reasonably 
fair  delineation  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
with  such  simple  record  of  my  own  experiences 
as  would  render  the  sketches  generally  intelli- 
gible. 

So  one  fine  morning  in  May  I shouldered  my 
knapsack,  and  bade  a temporary  adieu  to  my 
friends  in  Frankfort.  By  night  I was  in  Ham- 
burg. The  next  day  was  agreeably  spent  in 
rambling  about  the  gardens  across  the  Alster 
Basin,  and  at  5 p.m.  I left  Altona  for  Kiel — a 
journey  of  three  hours  by  rail  across  a flat  and 
not  very  interesting  tract  of  country  within  the 
limits  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  From  Kiel  a 
steamer  leaves  for  Korsbr  on  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, the  terminus  of  the  Copenhagen  Railway. 

This  is  the  most  direct  route  between  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen  ; though  the  trip  may  be  very 
pleasantly  varied  by  taking  a steamer  to  Taare, 
and  passing  by  diligence  through  the  islands  of 
Lalland,  Falster,  and  Mben. 

A few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Copenhagen  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Professor  Anderssen,  of  the  Scandinavian  Mu- 
seum, a native  Icelander,  who  very  kindly  show- 
ed me  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity  obtained 
from  the  Danish  possessions  in  the  north,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  fish  and  geological  specimens. 

The  Minister  of  the  Judiciary  obligingly  gave 
me  a letter  to  the  Governor  and  principal  Amt- 
men  of  Iceland ; and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
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influence  manifested  the  most  friendly  interest  j 
in  my  proposed  nndertaking.  I was  especially 
indebted  to  Captain  Sbdring,  late  owner  of  the 
Fox,  of  Arctic  celebrity,  for  much  valuable  in-  j 
formation  respecting  the  northern  seas,  as  well 
as  for  his  cordial  hospitality  and  indefatigable 
efforts  to  make  my  sojoumfin  Copenhagen  both 
agreeable  and  profitable.  Indeed,  I was  delight- 
ed with  the  place  and  the  people.  The  Danes 
are  exceedingly  genial  in  their  manners,  distin- 
guished alike  for  their  simplicity  and  intelli-  j 
gence.  There  is  no  trouble  to  which  they  will  I 
not  put  themselves  to  oblige  a stranger.  In  my 
rambles  through  the  public  libraries  and  muse- 
ums I was  always  accompanied  by  some  profess-  | 
or  attached  to  the  institution,  who  took  the  great-  • 
est  pains  to  explain  every  thing,  and  impress  me 
with  a favorable  idea  of  the  value  of  the  collec- 
tion. This  was  not  a mere  formal  matter  of  j 
duty ; many  of  them  spent  hours  and  even  days 
in  the  performance  of  their  friendly  labors,  omit- 
ting nothing  that  might  contribute  to  my  enjoy- 
ment as  a stranger.  The  visitor  who  can  not 
spend  his  time  agreeably  in  such  society,  sur- 
rounded by  such  institutions  as  Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum  and  the  National  Collection  of  Scandi-  j 
navian  Antiquities,  must  be  difficult  to  please  I 
indeed.  The  Tivoli  or  the  Dyrhave,  an  even-  j 
ing  at  Fredericksberg,  or  a trip  to  “ Hamlet's 
Grave”  at  Elsineur,  would  surely  fill  the  meas- 
ure of  his  contentment.  Whether  in  the  way 
of  beautiful  gardens,  public  amusements,  charm- 
ing excursions,  or  agreeable  and  intelligent  so- 
ciety, I know  of  no  European  capital  that  can 
surpass  Copenhagen.  Our  excellent  Minister, 
Mr.  Wood,  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  an  evening  at  Elsineur,  speaks  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  of  the  Danes  and 
their  customs;  and  expresses  some  surprise, 
considering  the  general  increase  of  European 
travel  from  our  country,  that  so  few  American 
tourists  visit  Denmark. 

I could  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to  leave 
Copenhagen  without  forming  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  a man  to  whom  a debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  by  the  young  and  the  old  in  all 
countries — the  ramblers  in  fairy-land,  the  lovers 
of  romance,  and  the  friends  of  humanity — all 
who  can  feel  the  divine  influence  of  genius,  and 
learn,  through  the  teachings  of  a kindly  heart, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  earth  are 

14  Kindred  by  one  holy  tie*1— 

the  quaint,  pathetic,  genial  Hans  Christian  An- 
derssen.  Not  wishing  to  impose  any  obligation 
of  courtesy  on  him  by  a letter  of  introduction  or 
the  obliging  services  of  my  Danish  friends,  I 
called  at  his  house  unattended  and  merely  sent 
in  my  name  and  address.  Unfortunately  he 
was  out  taking  his  morning  walk  and  would  not 
be  back  till  the  afternoon.  By  calling  at  three 
o'clock,  the  servant  said,  I would  be  very  likely 
to  find  him  at  home.  I then  added  to  my  card 
the  simple  fact  that  I was  an  American  traveler 
on  my  way  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  sketches  of  the  country,  and  would  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  at  the  appointed  hour.  It 
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may  be  a matter  of  interest  to  an  American 
reader  to  have  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  neigh- 
borhood and  style  of  house  in  which  a great 
Danish  author  has  chosen  to  take  up  his  abode. 

The  city  of  Copenhagen,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  intersected  by  canals  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  are  crowded  with  small  trading 
vessels  from  Sweden  and  Jutland,  and  fishing 
smacks  from  the  neighboring  islands  and  coast 
of  Norway.  The  wharves  bordering  on  these 
canals  present  an  exceedingly  animated  appear- 
ance. Peasants,  sailors,  traders,  and  fishermen 
in  every  variety  of  costume,  are  gathered  in 
groups  enjoying  a social  gossip  or  interchanging 
their  various  products  and  wares,  and  straw- 
berries from  Amak  and  fish  from  the  Skager- 
Rack  mingle  their  odors.  In  the  second  story 
of  a dingy  and  dilapidated  house,  fronting  one 
of  these  unsavory  canals,  a confused  pile  of  dirty, 
shambling  old  tenements  in  the  rear,  and  a curi- 
ous medley  of  fish  and  fishermen,  sloops  and 
schooners,  mud-scows  and  skiffs  in  front,  lives 
the  world-renowned  author,  Hans  Christian  An- 
derssen.  I say  he  lives  there,  but  properly  speak- 
ing he  only  lodges.  It  seems  to  be  a peculiar- 
ity of  his  nature  to  move  about  from  time  to 
time  into  all  the  queer  and  uninviting  places 
possible  to  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
Copenhagen — not  where 

* 4 The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  grape  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant,” 

but  where  the  roughest,  noisiest,  busiest,  and 
fishiest  of  an  amphibious  population  is  to  be 
found.  Here  it  is,  apparently  amidst  the  most 
incongruous  elements,  that  he  draws  from  all 
around  him  the  most  delicate  traits  of  human 
nature,  and  matures  for  the  great  outer  world  the 
most  exquisite  creations  of  his  fancy.  It  is  pure- 
ly a labor  of  love  in  which  he  spends  his  life. 
The  products  of  his  pen  have  furnished  him  with 
ample  means  to  live  in  elegant  style,  surrounded 
by  all  the  allurements  of  rank  and  fashion,  but 
he  prefers  the  obscurity  of  a plain  lodging  amidst 
the  haunts  of  those  classes  whose  lives  and  pur- 
suits he  so  well  portrays.  Here  he  cordially  re- 
ceives all  who  call  upon  him,  and  they  are  not 
few.  Pilgrims  of  every  condition  in  life  and 
from  all  nations  do  homage  to  his  genius ; yet 
valuable  as  his  time  is,  he  finds  enough  to  spare 
for  the  kindly  reception  of  his  visitors.  His 
only  household  companions  appear  to  be  two  old 
peasant  women,  whom  he  employs  as  domestics ; 
weather-beaten  and  decrepit  old  creatures,  with 
faces  and  forms  very  much  like  a pair  of  anti- 
quated nut-crackers.  He  occupies  only  two  or 
three  rooms  plainly  furnished,  and  apparently 
lives  in  the  simplest  and  most  abstemious  style. 

When  I called,  according  to  directions,  one 
of  the  ancient  nut-crackers  merely  pointed  to  the 
door,  and  said  she  thought  Herr  Anderssen  was 
in,  but  didn't  know.  I could  knock  there  and 
try ; so  I knocked.  Presently  I heard  a rapid 
step,  and  the  door  was  thrown  open.  Before  me 
stood  the  tall,  thin,  shambling,  raw-boned  figure 
of  a man  a little  bgyond  the  prime  of  life,  but  not 
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ret  old,  with  a pair  of  dancing  gray  eyes  and  a 
hatchet-face,  all  alive  with  twists  and  wrinkles 
and  muscles ; a long,  lean  face  upon  which  stood 
out  prominently  a great  nose,  diverted  by  a freak 
of  nature  a little  to  one  side,  and  flanked  by  a 
tremendous  pair  of  cheek-bones  with  great  hol- 
lows underneath.  Innumerable  ridges  and  fur- 
rows swept  semicircularly  downward  around  the 
corners  of  a great  mouth — a broad,  deep,  rugged 
fissure  across  the  face,  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  dreadful  child-trap  of  an  ogre 
but  for  the  sunny  beams  of  benevolence  that 
lurked  around  the  lips  and  the  genial  humanity 
that  glimmered  from  every  nook  and  turn.  Nei- 
ther mustache  nor  beard  obscured  the  strong  in- 
dividuality of  this  remarkable  face,  which  for  the 
most  part  was  of  a dull  granite  color,  a little 
mixed  with  limestone  and  spotted  with  patches 
of  porphyry.  A dented  gutta-percha  forehead, 
very  prominent  about  the  brows,  and  somewhat 
resembling  in  its  general  topography  a raised 
map  of  Switzerland,  sloped  upward  and  back- 
ward to  the  top  of  the  head ; not  a very  large 
head  but  wonderfully  bumped  and  battered  by 
the  operations  of  the  brain,  and  partially  covered 
by  a mop  of  dark  wavy  hair,  a little  thin  in  front 
and  somewhat  grizzled  behind ; a long  bony  pair 
of  arms,  with  long  hands  on  them ; a long  lank 
body  with  a long  black  coat  on  it ; a long  loose  ; 
pair  of  legs,  with  long  boots  on  the  feet ; all  in 
motion  at  the  same  time ; all  shining  and  wrig- 
gling and  working  with  an  indescribable  vitality ; 
a voice  bubbling  up  from  the  vast  depths  below 
with  cheery,  spasmodic,  and  unintelligible  words 
of  welcome — this  was  the  wonderful  man  that 
stood  before  me,  the  great  Danish  improvisator, 
the  lover  of  little  children,  the  gentle  Caliban 
who  dwells  among  fairies  and  holds  sweet  con- 
verse with  fishes  and  frogs  and  beetles ! I would 
have  picked  him  out  from  among  a thousand 
men  at  the  first  glance  as  a candidate  for  Con- 
gress, or  the  proprietor  of  a tavern,  if  I had  met 
him  any  where  in  the  United  States.  But  the  re- 
semblance was  only  momentary.  In  the  quaint 
awkwardness  of  his  gestures  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  speech  there  was  a certain  refinement  not 
usually  found  among  men  of  that  class.  Some- 
thing in  the  spontaneous  and  almost  childlike 
cordiality  of  his  greeting;  the  unworldly  im- 
pulsiveness of  his  nature,  as  he  grasped  both  my 
1 lands  in  his,  patted  me  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder,  and  bade  me  welcome,  convinced  me 
in  a moment  that  this  was  no  other,  and  could 
!>e  no  other,  than  Hans  Christian  Andcfssen. 

“Como  in!  Come  in!”  he  said,  in  a gush 
of  broken  English.  “Como  in  and  sit  down! 
You  are  very  welcome ! Thank  you ! thank  you 
very  much ! I am  very  glad  to  see  you ! It  is 
a rare  thing  to  meet  a traveler  all  the  way  from 
California— -quite  a surprise ! Sit  down ! Thank 
you!” 

And  then  followod  a variety  of  friendly  com- 
pliments and  remarks  about  the  Americans.  He 
liked  them ; he  was  sorry  they  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  engaged  in  a civil  war,  but  hoped 
it  would  soon  be  over.  Did  I speak  French  ? 


he  asked,  after  a pause.  Not  very  well.  Or 
German  ? Still  worse,  was  my  answer.  ‘ 4 What 
a pity !”  he  exclaimed,  “ it  must  trouble  you  to 
understand  my  English!  I speak  it  so  badly. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years  that  I have  learned 
to  speak  it  at  all.”  Of  course  I complimented 
him  upon  his  EngMsh,  which  was  really  better 
than  I had  been  led  to  expect.  “ Can  you  un- 
derstand it  ?”  ho  asked,  looking  earnestly  in  my 
face.  i * Certainly ! ” I answered,  ‘ 4 almost  every 
word.”  “Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you!  You 
are  very  good ! ” he  cried,  grasping  me  by  the 
hand.  “I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
understanding  me!”  I naturally  thanked  him 
for  being  obliged  to  me,  and  we  shook  hands 
cordially  and  mutually  thanked  one  another  over 
again  for  being  so  amiable.  The  conversation, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  flew  from  subject  to 
subject  with  a rapidity  that  almost  took  my 
breath  away.  The  great  improvisator  dashed 
recklessly  into  every  thing  that  ho  thought  would 
be  interesting  to  an  American  traveler,  but  with 
the  difficulty  of  his  utterance  in  English,  and  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge  op  his  part  of  my 
name  or  history,  it  was  evident  he  was  a little 
embarrassed  in  what  way  to  oblige  me  most; 
and  the  trouble  on  my  side  was,  that  I was  too 
busy  listening  to  find  time  for  talking. 

“Dear!  dear!  And  you  are  going  to  Ice- 
land I”  he  continued.  “A  long  way  from  Cali- 
fornia ! I would  like  to  visit  America,  but  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  travel  by  sea.  A vessel  was 
burned  up  not  long  since,  and  many  of  my 
friends  were  lost.  It  was  a dreadful  affair.” 

From  this  he  diverged  to  a trip  he  then  had  in 
contemplation  through  Switzerland  and  Spain. 

He  was  sitting  for  his  statuette,  which  he  de- 
sired to  leave  as  a memento  to  his  friends  prior 
to  his  departure.  A young  Danish  sculptor  was 
making  it.  Would  I like  to  see  it  ? and  forth- 
with I was  introduced  to  the  young  Danish 
sculptor.  The  likeness  was  very  good,  and  my 
comments  upon  it  elicited  many  additional 
thanks  and  several  squeezes  of  the  hand  — it 
was  so  kind  of  me  to  be  pleased  with  it  1 “He 
is  a young  student,”  said  Anderssen,  approving- 
ly; “a  very  good  young  man.  I want  to  en- 
courage him.  He  will  be  a great  artist  some 
day  or  other.” 

Talking  of  likenesses  reminded  me  of  a photo- 
graph which  I had  purchased  a few  days  before, 
and  to  which  I now  asked  the  addition  of  an 
autograph. 

“ Oh,  yon  have  a libel  on  me  here !”  cried  the 
poet,  laughing  joyously — “ a very  bad  likeness. 

Wait!  I have  several  much  better;  here  they 
are — ” And  he  rushed  into  the  next  room, 
tumbled  over  a lot  of  papers  and  ransacked  a 
number  of  drawers  till  he  found  the  desired 
package — “here’s  a dozen  of  them;  take  your 
choice  1 help  yourself — as  many  as  you  please !” 

While  looking  over  the  collection  I said  the  like- 
ness of  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  some  little  friends  I had  at  home 
would  he  valued  beyond  measure ; that  I knew  at 
least  half  a dozen  youngsters  who  were  as  well 
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The  steamer  Arcturus  was  advertised  to  sail 
for  Reykjavik  on  the^th  of  June,  so  it  behooved 
me  to  be  laying  in  some  sort  of  an  outfit  for  the 
voyage  during  the  few  days  that  intervened.  A 
knapsack,  containing  a change  of  linen  and  my 
sketching  materials,  was  all  I possessed.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient,  but  for  the  probabil- 
ity of  rain  and  cold  weather.  I wanted  a sail- 
or’s monkey-jacket  and  an  overall.  My  friend 
Captain  Sbdring  would  not  hear  of  my  buying 
any  thing  in  that  way.  He  had  enough  on 
hand  from  his  old  whaling  voyages,  he  said,  to 
fit  out  a dozen  men  of  my  pattern.  Just  come 
up  to  the  house  and  take  a look  at  them,  and  if 
there  wasn’t  too  much  oil  on  them,  I was  wel- 
come to  the  whole  lot ; but  the  oil,  he  thought, 
would  be  an  advantage — it  would  keep  out  the 
water.  In  vain  I protested — it  was  no  use — 
the  Captain  was  an  old  whaler  and  so  was  I,  and 
when  two  old  whalers  met,  it  was  a pity  if  they 
couldn’t  act  like  shipmates  on  the  voyage  of 
life.  There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal,  so  I 
agreed  to  accept  the  old  clothes.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Captain’s  house  he  disappeared  in 
the  garret,  but  presently  returned  bearing  a ter- 
rific pile  of  rubbish  on  his  shoulders,  and  accom- 
panied by  a stout  servant-girl  also  heavily  laden 
with  marine  curiosities.  There  were  sou’west- 
ers,  and  tarpaulins,  and  skull-caps ; frieze  jack- 
ets, and  overalls,  and  hickory  shirts ; tarpaulin 
coats,  and  heavy  sea-boots,  and  duck  blouses 
with  old  bunches  of  oakum  sticking  out^of  the 
pockets ; there  were  coils  of  rope-yarn  well  tarred, 
and  jack-knives  in  leather  cases,  still  black  with 
whale-gurry;  and  a few  telescopes  and  log- 
glasses.  “Take  ’em  ail!”  said  the  Captain. 
“They  smell  a little  fishy ; but  no  matter.  It’s 
ail  the  better  for  a voyage  to  Iceland.  You’ll 
be  used  to  the  smell  before  you  get  to  Reykjavik 
— and  it’s  wholesome,  very  wholesome!  No- 
thing makes  a man  so  fat !”  I made  a small 
selection — a rough  jacket  and  a few  other  essen- 
tial articles.  “ Nonsense,  man ! ” roared  the  Cap- 
tain. “ Take  ’em  all ! You’ll  find  them  useful ; 
and  if  you  don’t,  you  can  heave  them  overboard 
or  give  them  to  the  sailors !”  And  thus  was  I 
fitted  out  for  the  voyage. 

The  Arcturus  is  a small  screw  steamer  owned 
by  Messrs.  Koch  and  Henderson,  and  now  some 
six  years  on  the  route  between  Copenhagen  and 
Reykjavik.  The  Danish  Government  pays  them 
an  annual  sum  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  they 
control  a considerable  trade  in  fish  and  wool. 
This  vessel  makes  six  trips  every  year,  touching 
at  a port  in  Scotland  both  on  the  outer  and  re- 
turn voyage.  At  first  she  made  Leith  her  stop- 
ping-place  ; but  owing  to  superior  facilities  for 
her  business  at  Grangemouth,  she  now  stops  at 
that  port.  The  cost  of  passage  is  extremely 
moderate — only  45  Danish  dollars,  about  $28 
American,  living  on  board  75  cents  a day,  and 
a small  fee  to  the  steward,  making  for  the  voy- 
age out  or  back,  which  usually  occupies  about 
eleven  days,  inclusive  of  stoppages,  something 
less  than  $40.  I mention  this  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friends  at  home,  who  may  think  proper  to 
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make  a very  interesting  trip  at  a very  small  ex- 
pense; though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  occurs 
in  Iceland.  Captain  Anderssen  (they  are  all  An- 
derssens,  or  Jonassens,  or  Hanssens,  or  Peters- 
sens  in  Denmark),  a very  active  and  obliging 
little  Dane,  commands  the  Arcturus . He  speaks 
English  fluently,  and  is  an  experienced  seaman ; 
and  if  the  tourist  is  not  unusually  fastidious 
about  accommodations,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  an  agreeable  voyage.  I found 
every  thing  on  board  excellent ; the  fare  abund- 
ant and  wholesome,  and  the  sleeping-quarters 
not  more  like  coffins  than  they  usually  are  on 
board  small  steamers.  A few  inches  cut  off 
the  passengers*  legs  or  added  to  the  length  of 
the  berths,  and  a few  extra  hand-spikes  in  the 
lee  scuppers  to  steady  the  vessel,  would  be  an 
improvement;  but  then  one  can’t  have  every 
thing  to  suit  him.  Some  grumbling  took  place, 
to  be  sure,  after  our  departure  from  Scotland. 

A young  Scotchman  wanted  a berth  for  a big 
dog  in  the  same  cabin  with  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
which  the  captain  would  not  permit;  an  En- 
glishman was  disgusted  with  the  “ beastly  fare 
and  an  old  Danish  merchant  would  persist  in 
shaving  himself  at  the  public  table  every  day — 
all  of  whiefc  caused  an  under-current  of  dissatis- 
faction during  the  early  part  of  the  voyage.  Sea- 
sickness, however,  put  an  end  to  it  before  long, 
and  things  went  on  all  right  after  that. 

But  I must  not  anticipate  my  narrative.  The 
scene  upon  leaving  the  wharf  at  Copenhagen  was 
amusing  and  characteristic.  For  some  hours  be- 
fore our  departure  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
the  friends  of  the  passengers.  Every  person  had 
to  kiss  and  hug  every  other  person,  and  shake 
hands,  and  laugh  and  cry  a little,  and  then  hug 
and  kiss  again,  without  regard  to  age  and  not 
much  distinction  of  sex.  Some  natural  tears, 
of  course,  must  always  be  shed  on  occasions  of 
this  kind.  It  was  rather  a melancholy  reflec- 
tion, as  I stood  aloof  looking  on  at  all  these 
demonstrations  of  affection,  that  there  was  no- 
body present  to  grieve  over  my  departure — not 
even  a lap-dog  to  bestow  upon  me  a parting  kiss. 

Waving  of  handkerchiefs,  messages  to  friends  in 
Iceland,  and  parting  benedictions,  took  place 
long  before  we  left  the  wharf.  At  length  the 
last  bells  were  rung,  the  lingering  loved  ones 
were  handed  ashore,  and  the  inexorable  voice 
of  the  captain  was  heard  ordering  the  sailors  to 
cast  loose  the  ropes.  We  were  fairly  off  for 
Iceland ! 

In  a few  hours  we  passed,  near  Elsineur,  the 
fine  old  Castle  of  Kronberg,  built  in  the  time  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  once  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate 
Caroline  Matilda,  queen  of  Christian  VII.,  and 
in  the  great  vaults  of  which  it  is  said  the  Danish 
Roland,  Holger  Dansk,  still  lives,  his  long  white 
beard  grow  n fast  to  a stone  table.  We  were  soon 
out  of  the  Sound,  plowing  our  way  toward  the 
famous  Skager-Rack.  The  weather  had  been 
showery  and  threatening  for  some  time.  It 
now  began  to  rain  and  blow  in  good  earnest. 

We  had  on  board  only  thirteen  passengers, 
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chiefly  Danes  and  Icelanders.  Among  them 
was  a newly-appointed  Amtman  for  the  District 
of  Reykjaness,  with  a very  accomplished  young 
wife.  He  was  going  to  spend  the  honey-moon 
amidst  the  glaciers  and  lava-fjelds  of  Iceland. 
It  seemed  a dreary  prospect  for  so  young  and 
tender  a bride,  but  she  was  cheerful  and  happy, 
except  when  the  inevitable  hour  of  sea-sickness 
came.  Love,  I suppose,  can  make  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose,  and  shed  a warmth 
over  ice-covered  mountains  and  a pleasant  ver- 
dure over  deserts  of  lava.  A very  agreeable 
and  intelligent  young  man,  Mr.  Jonassen,  son 
of  the  Governor,  was  also  on  board.  I saw  but 
little  of  him  during  the  passage — only  his  head 
over  the  side  of  his  berth ; but  I heard  from  him 
frequently  after  the  weather  became  rough.  If 
there  was  any  inside  left  in  that  young  man  by 
the  time  we  arrived  at  Reykjavik  it  must  have 
been  badly  strained.  As  a son  of  Iona  he  com- 
pletely reversed  the  Scriptural  order  of  things ; 
for  instead  of  being  swallowed  by  a great  fish, 
and  remaining  in  the  belly  thereof  three  days 
and  nights,  ho  swallowed  numerous  sprats  and 
sardines  himself,  yet  would  never  allow  them 
internal  accommodations  for  the  space  of  three 
minutes.  My  room-mate  was  a young  Icelandic 
student,  who  had  been  to  the  college  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  now  returning  to  his  native  land 
to  die.  There  was  something  very  sad  in  his 
case.  He  had  left  home  a few  years  before  with 
the  brightest  prospects  of  success.  Ambitious 
and  talented,  he  had  devoted  himself  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  to  his  studies,  but  the  activity 
of  his  mind  was  too  much  for  a naturally  feeble 
constitution.  Consumption  set  its  seal  upon 
him.  Given  up  by  the  physicians  in  Copenha- 
gen, he  was  returning  to  breathe  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  a loving  mother. 

On  the  second  morning  after  leaving  the 
Sound  we  passed  close  along  the  Downs  of  Jut- 
land, a barren  shore,  singularly  diversified  by 
great  mounds  of  sand.  The  wind  sweeping  in 
from  the  ocean  casts  up  the  loose  sands  that  lie 
upon  this  low  peninsula,  and  drifts  them  against 
some  bush  or  other  obstacle  sufficiently  Arm  to 
form  a nucleus.  In  the  course  of  a few  years, 
by  constant  accumulations,  this  becomes  a vast 
mound,  sometimes  over  a hundred  feet  high. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Jutland  is  diversi- 
fied with  sand-plains,  heaths,  and  ever-changing 
mounds,  among  which  wandering  bands  of  gyp- 
sies still  roam.  The  shores  along  the  Skagen 
are  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs  of  quick- 
sand, stretching  for  many  miles  out  into  the 
ocean.  Navigation  at  this  point  is  very  diffi- 
cult, especially  during  the  winter,  when  terrific 
gales  prevail  from  the  northwest.  The  numer- 
ous stakes,  buoys,  and  other  water-marks  by 
which  the  channel  is  designated,  the  frequency 
of  light-houses  and  signal  telegraphs,  and  the 
wrecks  that  lie  strewn  along  the  beach,  over 
which  the  surging  foam  breaks  like  a perpetual 
dirge,  afford  striking  indication  of  the  dangers 
to  which  mariners  are  subject  in  this  wild  re- 
gion. Hans  Christian  Anderssen,  in  one  of  his 


most  delightful  works,  has  thrown  a romantic 
interest  over  the  scenery  of  Jutland,  giving  a 
charm  to  its  very  desolation,  and  investing  with 
all  the  beauty  of  a genial  humanity  the  rude 
lives  of  the  gypsies  and  fishermen  who  inhabit 
this  wild  region  of  drifting  sands  and  wintry 
tempests.  Steen  Blicher  has  also  cast  over  it 
the  spell  of  his  poetic  genius ; and  Yon  Buch, 
in  his  graphic  narrative,  has  given  a memorable 
interest  to  its  sea-girt  shores,  where  “ masts  and 
skeletons  of  vessels  stand  like  a range  of  pali- 
sades.” 

During  our  passage  through  the  Skager-Rack 
we  passed  innumerable  fleets  of  fishing-smacks, 
and  often  encountered  the  diminutive  skiffs  of 
the  fishermen,  with  two  or  three  amphibious  oc- 
cupants, buffeting  about  among  the  waves  many 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  weather  had  been 
steadily  growing  worse  ever  since  our  departure 
from  Copenhagen.  As  we  entered  the  North 
Sea  it  began  to  blow  fiercer  than  ever,  and  for 
two  days  we  experienced  all  the  discomforts  of 
chopping  seas  that  drenched  our  decks  fore  and 
aft,  and  chilling  gales  mingled  with  fogs  and 
heavy  rains.  It  was  cold  enough  for  mid-win- 
ter, yet  here  we  were  on  the  verge  of  mid-sum- 
mer. Our  little  craft  was  rendered  somewhat 
unmanageable  by  a deck-load  of  coal  and  a heavy 
cargo  of  freight ; and  there  were  periods  when  I 
would  have  thought  myself  fortunate  in  being 
once  more  off  Cape  Horn  in  the  good  ship  Pacific. 
The  Amtman  and  his  young  bride  spent  this 
portion  of  their  honey-moon  performing  a kind 
of  duet  that  reminded  me  of  my  friend  Ross 
Wallace’s  lines  in  “ Perdita 

“ Like  two  sweet  tones  that  wandering  met. 

And  so  harmoniously  they  run, 

The  hearer  deems  they  are  but  one.” 

At  least  the  harmony  was  perfect,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  music  in  other  respects. 
Young  Jonassen  swallowed  a few  more  sardines 
about  this  period  of  the  voyage,  which  he  vainly 
attempted  to  secure  by  sudden  and  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm.  In  short,  there 
were  but  two  persons  in  the  cabin  besides  Cap- 
tain Anderssen  and  myself  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  appear  at  table — one  an  old  Danish  mer- 
chant, who  generally  received  advices,  midway 
through  the  meal,  requiring  his  immediate  pres- 
ence on  deck ; and  the  other  a gentleman  from 
Holstein,  who  always  lost  his  appetite  after  the 
soup,  and  had  to  jump  up  and  run  to  his  state- 
room for  exercise. 

In  due  time  we  sighted  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land. A pilot  came  on  board  inside  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  as  we  steamed  rapidly  on  oar 
course  all  the  passengers  forgot  their  afflictions 
and  gazed  with  delight  on  the  sloping  sward 
and  woodland,  the  picturesque  villages,  and  ro- 
mantic old  castles  that  decorate  the  shores  of 
this  magnificent  sheet  of  water. 

Our  destination  was  Grangemonth,  where  we 
arrived  early  on  Sunday  morning.  A few  sail- 
ors belonging  to  some  vessels  in  the  docks,  a 
custom-house  inspector,  and  three  small  boys, 
comprised  the  entire  visible  population  of  the 
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my  spirits.  Doubtless  it  is  t\  very.  good.  thim:  < 

to  pay  a decent  regard  to  the  KtbWIty  .but  Xni\  lions 
any  body  tell  me  where  we  are  eMTrimav,;]«  d 'to ; ty  lei 
look  gloomy  ? The  contrast  \vus  certainly  v^rv  ] n cOi 
striking  between  the  Scotch  - 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  th  i a £ ns  d r u ok*;  i tit  css  nicy, 
in  Scotland,  no  assaults  And  -battencs,  no  rob-  prosj 
tieries  and  murders,  no  divert,  no  chcaiiog  eniw. 
among  the  merchants  of  Glagow  <*c  the.  hankers!  then 
of  Edinburgh,  no  sympathhn<  with  rebellion 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  —for  the  S<  ou  h j 
are  n sober  and  righteous  people,  touch  givnu  t«* 
Sackcloth  and  ashes,  manufacture-  of  iron,  and 
societies  for  the  insurance  of  |trbj>cirty  tig Mn&  f \t ■ 

The  Archirus  was  detained  *.ever;»  1 day*  dis- 
charging and  taking  in  freight,  i availed  my- 
self of  the  first  train  to  visit  Edinburgh.  A day 
there,  and  an  excursion  to  Grlitagow  and  Lodi 
Lomond,  agreeably  occupied  the  time.  I must 
confess  the  scenery  — beautiful  a*  it  j$,  and 
fraught  with  all  the  interest  tint  history  and 
genius  can  throw  over  it — disappoint**  1 me.  Ir 
was  not  what  I expected.  It  w-ns  a damp, 
moist,  uncomfortable  reality,  a $ Mon  id  i 11  i wo  uk  i - i* 

say — not  very  grand  or  striking  in  any  respect.  vgjjji 
A subsequent  excursion  to  th.:*  Tr-z^ichs,  Loch  '*J3[ 
Katrine,  Loch  Long,  and  the  Clyd  • afford*;- 1 me 
a better  opportunity  of  judging ; yet  it  ail  «eem- 
ed  tame  and  commonplace  cumpar  4 with  the 
scenery  of  California  and  Norway.  I f I enjoyed  ** 
a fair  specimen  of  the  climate-  -i.’nn,  . |j£| 

fog,  varied  by  sickly  gleams  of  |j| 

strikes  me  it  would  be  a eyitgetiial  country  far.  f M 

snails  and  frogs  to  reside  in.  The  Highland*;  .§§§ 
are  like  all  other  wild  places  mthia  the  l.i’&iU* 
of  Europe,  very  gentle  in  their  wii4&<*s$  com- 
pared  with  the  rugged  slopes  o(  the.  Sierra  fte-  JH 
vada.  The  Lady  of  the  LaT*  mrm  have  pun*  iB 
sessed  an  uncommonly  strong  CMivTtukm  if  she 
made  her  nocturnal  exclusions  ot\  Lodi  K a trio?  ^8j 
in  a thin  white  robe  without  snowing  uhy  b;fd  ■ ' 
consequences*,  for  I found  a stout  oyvr-eoai 
insufficient  to  keep  the  chilling  miv>  *f  ib&t 
region  from  seeking  in  my  bones  a siwabi-  k.ctv- 1 
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1%  the  hardy  Faroes#.  Thu  vxuire  populatin') 
is  estimated  at  something  over  six  thousand,  of 
^hidi.the  greater  jairt  am  shepherds,  fishermen ^ 
and  bird-catchers,  Omngto  the  ska  at  inn  of  these 
rduticls  surrounded  by  the  open  fteuv  and  withiil 
<*«lf  sUMyi,  iliQ  \rlitnnfe  is 

The  etm,  ner- 

ti^er 


bad/'  He  and h»v  dog  afforded  us  infinite' dh  the  inuuem**  of  tho 
*eifr}64 Maxing  ths whole  pa^Hage— raeifig  up  nod  r&y  mik);  although  they  jte>  kt; 
d-.wn  t.\\*  d .veh%,  into  and  out  of  the  eahitb  mul  decree  of  north  tatuud<£  /_ 

A(|  /Ovof  each  Tfioro  was  W seyerd,  aM  fvw  and  3Pp>v  last 

feh  «nd  .^rightly  ftbom  the  follow,  soTOestnCK  two  months*  They  ate  subject,,  iiowcver^ at  that 
so  g>h>d^iW?dx.  I ehritd.rcadiJy  ;ex«?M«6  his  scmih  iti  i^nr.pt’  ai?d' . terrilifc*-  gah^  fmin  the 
roii-rbrics  ,'  of  vtmtftiAfc  One  of  the  oihm,  a north;  ami  daring  to  summer  - are.  often /t.o&c- 
•ijiuei,; .'. ^hoh^V+VH’kih.g  poniiiro,  who  did  hot  eessible  ibr'daysr  nidi  etch  weeks  owii  ig':t<i  &*&►**, 
mdbr MxrtiZ  o>  ; the  -partr,':&4ying^;tm1j  met  fogs.  The  hmnVdity  of  the  cUnmte  if 

3‘OtfAg  collegian,  wdl  to  the  growth’ of  gm«sv-  wduch.toVcr3  the  hilU 
versed  h>  fotoidie  TiuttUtire;  Rv  .tya$  going  with  a brilliant  coding:  of  green  wherever  there 
to  Iceland  to  perfect  hira  self  m to  language  of  is  the  least  approach  to  soil;  wul  where  there  is 
to  c^ururv  , an*  l wake  sonic  tmnahstiotts  of  the  no  soil,  ai  jo.  ihru/7  p'/aje^j  uhrog  the  shores  the 
loamed  Sags>\  ’ rucks  arc  benntifulty  draped with  wozh  md  lick 

A fovoraWe  wind  enabled  m* -to fright  the  Ork>  ens.  The  highest  ]>oint  in'  the  group  -i*  '2£00 
tteyH  no  'ft&r 4hdvii  .the;  te*el/of  rbe  -.sen;.  .And  the  ptoral 

bom  the  Ffiitj.  of  Forth.  Ne.vr  ii;»y  wc  p^.ed  aspect  of  them  ail  is  wild  uthl  nigged  in  th^ cx- 
-tho  Shetland*,  of  \v!deh  had  h.fehml  viotv.  tiv-mo,  FrotJig'intw  •rlitf*,  & flichitod  feet  high. 
Tho  .roekf Wittes  e?  tliestt  iakipki,  all  rugged  atnod  Ukc  a wall  one  of  the  £h  e ^PV.hem 

aul  rmrftofttet),  \vHii ?oyto)$o£  wibUowJ  dnvfo  side  of  the  Stnftnoe*.  Thr;  Mr^mie^hidhi,  a 
mjiu$  fhe  air  amurtd  lhnwt  ]n'%knuti  a robM  -.spiUdjy  roc:krgimMsy.  )ike  th^r 

wmptiftg  fioid  of  o*cx>Iy»j^xi<xtv.  I im^d  to  ud;c  'J&ijnnQL^L- 

a ramble  m die  ftettelctps  vf.'Qi*  Sxjknsoti,:..  bnl  fcst»o  otic  *uhs  which  llta  waves  break 

to  s&*  the.  ^hdtlcritfe.  v/^nTi]  W to  dos^  IvcLand , with  ,tm  e v^rl&sjting  revu.  Here  tire  solao-gO^Y*. 
&niXi$i;M%#:dtfrQ  T.'.prQterr&i  the  hittfir^  fhd  dik^cktck^  .-end  Ifeojmemhle  roriteiie*  /*f 

pa*sag>>  of  i^o;  /ic.vtf:  #tki>;  Wi?  gtiilis  and  other  ct^fWel  -build  their  n&is  arid 
froth  ^mn^amAath,  wa  nxado  lehimis,  hfeed.  ! v 

dnd  tmd  thtf  good  fnrfhru?  to  ^/rr6,  Withopf  the  At  3#kop»^ ■■  $;  the  yefir  the  Hitrepid 

nsaul  ips^  of  t)pr<e  h^cHMofted  %tb^r  ho  atiehor-  hif rF)ih«t:or^  Wus]>aad  rijemseh'ed  froth  the  cliffs 
ajge':\n:'ihe-harh-»r  of  Tliovshavn.  by  mean.?,  of  and.  featbt  f Uf>yir  owii  ocsts 

Ik  alyont  midway  l^tween  by  rt>bbiag'1-h|5i  ttifihi-  vt  ■ .iBinor- 

f^cdtictid  »ft.4.T^knd,  and  belong  to  Denmark,  inons  qinuatitfes  of  nj^gd  am  tftjketi  in  ttis  way. 
Tho  toasiata  of  tbirty-five  smull  isl  The  eider-4ritva,  of  wTdch  th^  irost?  p.f  |tie  older- 

-whkh  are  little  more  than  nakeil  dock  am  cOml*o>ecL  is  one  of  the  ffuwt  profitahlc 
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something  of  the  same  dull  and  dingy  aspect ; so 
that  a genuine  Faroesc  enjoys  one  advantage — 
he  can  never  look  much  more  dirty  at  one  time 
than  another. 

The  women  wear  dresses  of  the  same  material, 
without  much  attempt  at  shape  or  ornament.  A 
colored  handkerchief  tied  around  the  head,  a sil- 
ver breast-pin;  and  a pair  of  ear-rings  of  domestic 
manufacture,  comprise  their  only  personal  deco- 
rations. As  in  all  countries  where  the  burden 
of  heavy  labor  is  thrown  upon  the  women,  they 
lose  their  comely  looks  at  an  early  age,  and 
become  withered,  ili-slmped,  and  hard-featured 
long  before  they  reach  the  prime  of  life.  The 
Farocse  women  doubtless  make  excellent  wives 
for  lazy  men ; they  do  all  the  labors  of  the  house, 
and  share  largely  in  those  of  the  field,  I do  not 
know  that  they  are  more  prolific  than  good  and 
loving  wives  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  bat 
they  certainly  enjoy  the  possession  of  as  many 
little  cotton-heads  with  dirty  faces,  turned  up 
noses,  ragged  elbows,  and  tattered  frocks,  as  one 
usually  meets  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Two 
fair  specimens  c*f  the  rising  generation,  a little 
boy  and  girl,  made  an  excellent  Speculation  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Thorsbavn.  Know- 
ing bv  instinct,  if  not  by  my  dress,  that  I was  a 
stranger,  they  followed  me  about  wherever  I 
rum  hied,  looking  curiously  and  cautiously  into 
my  face,  and  mutually  commenting  upon  the 
oddity  of  my  appearance — which,  by-the-way, 
Would  have  l*?en  slightly  odd  even  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  wrapped,  as  I was,  in  the  volum- 
inous folds  of  Captain  Sodring’s  old  whaling 
coat,  with  a sketch-book  in  my  hand  and  a pair 


articles  of  Faroese  traffic.  The  mode  of  life  to 
which  these  men  devote  themselves,  and  their 
habitual  contact,  with  danger,  reader  them  reck- 
less, and  many  perish  every  year  by  tailing  from 
the  roL%*.  Widows  and  orphans  are  numerous 
throughout  the  islands. 

Tim  few  scattering  farms  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  in  the  arable  valleys  are 
conducted  on  the  most  primitive  principles.  A 
small  patch  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  in 
certain,  exposures  a few  acres  of  grain,  com- 
prise the  extent  of  their  agricultural  operations. 
Sheep-raising  is  the  most  profitable  of  their  pur- 
suits, The  climate  appears  to  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  wool  than  of  cereal  pro- 
ductions. The  Faroese  sheep  are  noted  tor  the 
fineness  and  luxuriance  of  their  fleece,  and  it 
always  commands  a high  price  in  market.  A 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  manufactured  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  quite  skillful  in  weaving 
and  knitting.  They  make  a kind  of  thick  wool- 
en shirt,  something  like  that  known  a*  the  Guern- 
sey, which,  for  durability  and  warmth,  is  unsur- 
passed. Sailors  and  fishermen  all  over  the  Norrh- 
orn  seas  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
can  get  possession  of  a Faroese  shirt.  The  cos* 
mine  of  the  men,  which  is  chiefly  home-made, 
consists  of  a rough,  thick  jacket  of  brown  wool ; 
a coarse  woolen  shirt;  a knitted  bag-shaped  cap 
on  the  head;  a pair  of  knee-breeches  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat;  a pair  of  thick  woolen 
stockings,  and  sheep-skin  shoes,  generally  cov- 
ered with  mud — all  of  the  same  brown  or  rather 
burnt -umber  color.  Exposure  to  the  weather 
gives  their  skins,  naturally  of  a leathery  texture, 
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is  a small  town  of 
^ some  five  or  six  hun- 

ijggL,  dred  inhabitants,  sit- 

uated on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  is)* 
and  of  Ktroiuoe.  In 
front  lies  a harbor,  in- 
differently  protected 
by  a small  island  and 
two  rocky  points.  The 
anchorage  is  insecure 
at  all  times,  especial- 
ly  during  the  preva- 
lence  of  southerly  and 
jUjr  easterly  gales,  when  it 

often  becomes  neces- 
sary to  heave  up  and 
put  to  sea ; and  the 
dense  fogs  by  which 
WMBL  the  Approach  to  land 

is  generally  obscured 

about  these  islands 
• extremely  perilous, 

; l Of  the  town  of  Thors- 

. |l-;.  Iwvn  little  need  be 

*t>s  c*|*e^^T,t<sr* 
est  lies  in  the  almost 
primeval  construction 
of  the  houses  and  the 
• rustic  simplicity  of  its 

Sfe  inhabitants.  The  few 

streets  that  run  be* 

; ov;  tbe  straggling 
V lines  of  sheds  and  sod- 

jjjjPIr^  ■>  covered  lints  scatter- 

ed over  the  rocks  are 
narrow  and  tortuous, 
w inding  up  stop,  sto- 
ny precipices,  and  into 
deep,  boggy  hollows; 
around  rugged  point?  and  over  scraggy  mounds  of 
gravel  and  grit.  The  public  edifices,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  small  churches  and  the  Amtraan’s 
residence,  are  little  better  than  martin-boxes.  For 
some  reason  best  known  to  tbe  people  in  these 
Northern  dimes,  they  paint  their  houses  black, 
except  w here  the  roofs  are  covered  with  sod,  w hich 
nature  paints  green.  I think  it  must  be  from 
some  notion  that  it  gives  them  a cheerful  aspect, 
though  the  darkness  of  the  paint  and  the  chilly 
luxuriance  of  the  green** did  not  strike  me  with 
joyous  impressions.  If  Scotland  can  claim  some 
advantages  as  a place  of  residence  for  snails, 
Thorsbavu  must  surely  be  a paradise  for  toads 
accustomed  to  feed  upon  tbe  vapors  of  a dun- 
geon. The  wharves — loose  masses  of  rock  at 
the  boat-landing — are  singularly  luxuriant  in 
the  article  of  fish.  Prodigious  piles  of  fish  lie 
about  in  every  direction.  The  shambling  old 
store-housed  are  crammed  with  fish,  and  the 
heads  of  fish  and  tbe  back-bones  of  fish  lie 
bleaching  on  the  rocks.  The  gravelly  patches 
of  beach  are  slimy  with  the  entrails  of  fresh 
fish,  and  the  air  is  foul  with  the  odor  of  de- 
cayed fish 
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of  spectacles  on  my  nose.  However,  no  man 
likes  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  curiosity 
even  by  two  small  ragamuffins  belonging  to  a 
strange  race ; so  I just  held  up  suddenly,  and 
requested  these  children  of  Faroe  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  grounds  of  their  interest  in  ray  be- 
half. What  they  said  in  reply  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  translate,  since  the:  Faroe  sc 
language  is  quite  as  impenetrable  as  the  Ice- 
landic. They  looked  so  startled  and  alarmed 
w ithal  that  a gleam  of  pity  must  have  manifested 
its  appearance  in  the  corner  of  my  eyes.  The  next 
moment  their  faces  broke  into  a broad  grin,  and 
each  held  out  a hand  audaciously,  as  much  as 
to  say,  14  My  dear  Sir,  if  you'll  put  a small  cop- 
per in  this  small  hand,  wo’li  retract  all  injurious 
criticisms,  and  ever  after  regard  you  as  a gentle- 
man of  extraordinary  personal  beauty !”  Some- 


The  boatmen  that  lounge  about 


and  out— life-  Uiw  boats*  The  catK  row,  from  the  stem  uf..w|iit^i;wive§.-:t(i«3.  I)auiidi -flag, 
iiini  racgtw  Tniu^k  in*  hami»ir?y  orerihe  : am!  pl^^Iwjtr  nn  onr in  the  hands  of  each  man  he 

dreadful  oarttfriti  of  ftsfy  la  ftne,  tb&v'to/pm** , fc*  *©&  jbft  vr^Yct  edW/h^-  hpdboard  the  steam- 
3*rm  produced  wpo it  i\vi snvm^r  land*  fo*  (>n  ju*  tWiv,»i  iihnt^ii.iV;  he  touches'  Id*  rap 

tie  first  ijina  thnt  ie  b&*  &vcid*e t M*ne4  ;'  to  the  ps**en%fM y i£  * tupf  lUfrnliied  mnn- 
uprin  wK#m  the  torthtet  of  tier,  add  .g$^9»b&  tfifajijitj.  ?o *i?e  cidr  Command- 

'skinning^  » Iine§&3^  df f fypt&W  VHK'^&Pfing  this  j-r*;ied 

formed  by  the /uhiv.^cntirij?  hand*  of  ouut.  • of  the  err<  tu<>t«\ . m down  twdoiv  busily  cuvi-pico 

In  addition.  to  die  ^binding  of  ip  ufrji^^iTi^  tho  hrMhdy  an^i  eraekerrs?*  The  np- 

Thorshnvn-  JW-  tofiffoMfou* —m ; ateuidoned  poamm*'  of  Ciptoro^And^t^t'h-oi)  deck  U polite. 
mtui-bai‘i.ks  a dag-sujlfv  ami  a -board  'sh&ttt.y — arc  iy  iiokuowlMyed  by  ;u<  Agthtmiii,  who  there-* 
subject,'  m Tium*;  of  pteat  pivMiu  peril,  to  \*  do-  . upoo  orders  id* 'wn  ,rd  pul!;done*k1e,  when  the 
fended  hy  *.  *utndj»ig  ?tcmy  stmienavy  at.  twenry- two  cabtudriivs  r,nj;  the  .conk  -kindly  assist  !>irn 
four  S)okiicra?  ow^  tfupttt  ^ntr.  one-^orjK^lv  aod  dyer  thy  gangwf  into  tbo  cabin 

the-  Giwi  u&>  ofthekbvid^  whu  Uikfr*  the  field  ■;  he  carefully  ek'^mhiea  the'  MftipV  papery  jiftk 
V.eiev-K  -ti  the.  bend  el  ihfe  Woody  .phalanx  of  ’ nounees  them  >tii  rig  I j y <*.?  id  j < ni  tr*  Cn  pub  u A rule  rs- 
lUnes ibe  gam  of  slaughtered  sen  in  a social  i4s tntJu.,r  Then  htivinj?  dciivefeil 
fish.  ITpou  ti \v  mcmmpf  the  arrival,  of  the  himself  of  the  latest  intelligence -on  the  suhieir 
A-'vAocf.M-r- the  duly  steamer  that  tier  i ouches  of  wool  and  cudikb  he  reunus  to  his  1-oat  and 
tern— pn!5?i[«l  Aipw.  upon  i^rceifttig  the]  prowls  to  hi^  nnuridrs  mi  *hbrc.  All  this  is 
vos sei  in  the  -d soa ncOj  Vtnw ed i j\ t elv  ptnoehds  to  <3one  with  a fpiiri  »nd  .digninod  formality  both 
rorir  mimi  the  .if  my  jijmI  nary  foragnmd  iVispKv-.  pi  wising  tn*d  wn  prepare. . 

#\f$l  lie  ^od  cm  bis  onifbrtn  5 .ftuso  '.  As  an  illustration  of  tim  law% 

'cajfljn^:  rt^tbcf .tb^rfrdop^-  who  are  abo  sartors,  thru  goi^rn  the  FaTpe  , mid  the  wpt^hf 

he  carefully-'  ^hciri,  and  selecting  from  and  incx»;ruM«  ehuiaeU  t of  ti?o  Qo\i  ftint  and 

the  unuvfKr/  the  darkest,  dirtiest,  and  most  principal  Annn»am  I mnst  relate  an  mcidcut 

hloi>d> -looking,  lie  causes  them  to  buckle  on  that  occurred  under  rr.v  own  oWvvaU.nn 

ih»^.ir  »m»r»ls.  This  doc.o  he  delivers  a hnof  ( Shortly  a fret  tho  hud  e^tniichor  the 

address,  tceommecding  them  to  abstain  from  ! parry  of  Brithfn  spmrsmMi  nlremiy  mcntK-ncd 

The  ttsc  of  »cJtnap]is'  and  other  intoxicating  he'>  went  asliore  nirh  Tlifrir  dogs  and  guna,*  and  began 
cragya  dfll  the  departure  of  the  stcamor.  Tlie  no  indi<-erimipfj?e ^.ylauyder  cd.ail  the  gatnc  with- 
dignity  of  offidal  tmaidfon  ceijuires  tlmt,  be  t-bcmld  in  two  mile*  of  TUpri^atp'n^rmsistihg'  of  three 
on.  «horc -for  the  space  of  one  hour  after  ; plover^,  a snipe,  ft  rid.  gnmefeU  a dozen  spar- 
the  diXtppine  of  the  aoclior.  Ik*  then  musters  rows.  The  C'-pudr;  had  warped  them  that  *ach 
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o proceeding  was  contrary  to  law ; and  a citizen 
of  Thorshavn  had  gently  remonstrated  with  them 
as  they  passed  through  the  town.  When  the 
slaughter  commenced  the  proprietors  of  the  bog, 
in  which  the  game  abounded,  rushed  to  the  doors 
of  their  cabins  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
perceiving  that  it  was  a party  of  Englishmen  en- 
gaged in  the  destructive  pastime  of  firing  shot- 
guns about  and  among  the  fiocks  of  sheep  that 
browsed  on  the  premises,  they  straightway  laid 
a complaint  before  the  Governor.  The  inde- 
pendent sons  of  B.  _tain  were  not  to  be  bafiled  of 
their  sport  in  this  manner.  They  cracked  away 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  by-Joved  and  blawsted 
the  island  for  not  having  more  game,  and  then 
came  aboard.  The  steamer  hove  up  anchor 
and  sailed  that  night.  Nothing  further  took 
place  to  admonish  us  of  the  consequences  of  the 
trespass  till  our  return  from  Iceland,  when  the 
principal  Amtman  came  on  board  with  a formi- 
dable placard,  neatly  written,  and  translated 
into  the  three  court  languages  of  the  place — 
Danish,  French,  and  English.  The  contents  of 
this  document  were  as  follows:  that,  whereas, 
in  the  year,  1763,  a law  had  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  game  on  the  Faroe  Islands,  which 
law  had  not  since  been  rescinded ; and,  whereas, 
a subsequent  law  of  1786  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  sheep  and  other  stock  ranging 
at  large  on  the  said  islands,  wrhich  law  had  not 
since  been  rescinded ; and,  whereas,  it  had  been 
represented  to  the  Governor  of  the  said  islands, 
that  certain  persons,  supposed  to  be  Englishmen, 
had  lately  come  on  shore,  armed  with  shot-guns, 
and  in  violation  of  the  said  laws  of  the  country 
had  shot  at,  maimed,  and  killed  several  birds, 
and  caused  serious  apprehensions  of  injury  to 
the  flocks  of  sheep  which  were  peaceably  grazing 
on  their  respective  ranges ; now,  therefore,  this 
was  earnestly  to  request  that  all  such  persons 
would  reflect  upon  the  penalties  that  would  at- 
tach to  similar  acts  in  their  own  country,  and  be 
thus  enabled  to  perceive  the  impropriety  of  pur- 
suing such  a course  in  other  countries.  Should 
they  fail  to  observe  the  aforesaid  laws  after  this 
warning,  they  would  only  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  unpleasant  consequences  that  must 
assuredly  ensue,  etc.,  etc.  [Officially  signed  and 
sealed.] 

Great  formality  was  observed  in  carrying  this 
important  document  on  board.  It  was  neatly 
folded  and  carefully  done  up,  with  various  seals 
and  blue  ribbons,  in  a package  about  six  inches 
wide  by  eighteen  in  length,  and  was  guarded  by 
the  select  half  of  the  Faroese  army  and  navy, 
being  exactly  twelve  men,  and  delivered  by  the 
Amtman  of  the  island  with  a few  appropriate 
and  impressive  remarks,  after  which  it  was  hung 
up  over  the  cabin  gangway  by  the  Captain  as  a 
solemn  warning  to  all  future  passengers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  produced  the  most  salu- 
tary effects  upon  the  sporting  gentlemen.  I was 
really  glad  the  affair  had  taken  place,  as  it  evi- 
dently afforded  His  Excellency  a favorable  op- 
portunity of  promulgating  a most  excellent  State 
paper,  cautiously  conceived  and  judiciously  word- 


ed. The  preparation  of  it  must  have  occupied 
his  time  advantageously  to  himself  and  his 
country  during  the  entire  period  of  our  absence. 

I must  now  turn  back  a little  fc>  say,  that 
while  my  comrades  were  engaged  in  their  un- 
lawful work  of  killing  the  sparrows  and  frighten- 
ing the  sheep,  I deemed  it  a matter  of  personal 
safety  to  keep  out  of  range  of  their  guns.  Apart 
from  the  danger  of  arrest,  the  probable  loss  of  an 
eye  or  disfigurement  of  some  ornamental  feature 
was  a sufficient  consideration  to  satisfy  me  of 
the  policy  of  this  course. 

Taking  a path  across  the  rugged  desert  of 
rocks  and  bogs,  extending  for  some  miles  back 
of  Thorshavn,  I quickly  began  to  ascend  a barren 
range  of  hills,  abounding  in  green-stone  trap- 
rock  and  zoolites,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a magnificent  view  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  with  glimpses  of  the  cloud- 
capped  summits  of  the  neighboring  islands. 
Beautiful  little  valleys,  dotted  with  the  sod-cov- 
ered huts  of  the  shepherds  and  fishermen,  sweep 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  a thousand  feet  below ; 
weird  black  bogs  and  fields  of  scoria  and  burned 
earth  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  distant  hills  to  the 
right ; and  to  the  left  are  rugged  cliffs,  jutting 
out  of  the  sea  like  huge  castles,  around  which 
myriads  of  birds  continually  hover,  piercing  the 
air  with  their  wild  screams.  The  wind  blew  in 
such  fierce  gusts  over  the  bleak  and  desolate 
range  of  crags  upon  which  I stood  that  I was 
glad  enough  to  seek  shelter  down  on  the  lee- 
side. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  to  go  in  search  of  a 
ruined  church  of  which  I had  read  in  some  trav- 
eler’s journal  said  to  be  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  Thorshavn.  Some  artificial  piles  of  stones, 
near  the  ledge  upon  which  I had  descended,  in- 
dicated the  existence  of  a trail.  On  my  way 
down  a legion  of  birds  about  the  size  of  puffins 
began  to  gather  around,  with  fierce  cries  and 
warning  motions,  as  if  determined  to  dispute  my 
progress.  They  flew  backward  and  forward 
within  a few  feet  of  my  head,  flapping  their 
wings  furiously,  and  uttering  the  most  terrific 
cries  of  rage  and  alarm — so  that  I was  sorely 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  It  was 
not  long  before  I came  upon  some  of  their  nests, 
which  of  course  explained  the  difficulty.  Hav- 
ing no  immediate  use  for  eggs  or  feathers,  I left 
the  nests  unmolested  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
In  about  an  hour  I came  suddenly  upon  a small 
green  valley  that  lay  some  five  hundred  feet  be- 
low, directly  on  the  water’s  edge.  By  some  mis- 
chance I had  lost  the  trail,  and  in  order  to  de- 
scend was  obliged  to  slide  and  scramble  down 
the  cliffs — an  experiment  that  I presently  dis- 
covered would  probably  cost  me  a broken  neck 
if  persisted  in ; for  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  obstruction,  I came  all  at  once  upon  a 
precipice  at  least  sixty  feet  deep  without  a single 
foothold  or  other  means  of  descent  than  a clear 
jump  to  the  bottom.  Not  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sam  Patch  on  dry  land,  I re- 
luctantly turned  back.  By  dint  of  scrambling 
and  climbing,  and  slipping  down  various  cliffs 
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we  can  communicate  our  ideas  when  necessity 
compels  us  to  depend  npon  our  ingenuity.  Be- 
fore 1 had  parted  from  that  family  the  whole 
matter  was  perfectly  explained ; the  history  of 
their  absent  relative  was  quite  clear  to  me,  and 
they  had  a very  fair  conception  of  the  kind  of 
country  in  which  he  lived.  Upon  no  considera- 
tion would  they  receive  compensation  for  the 
lunch,  and  they  even  seemed  offended  when  1 
endeavored  to  press  it  upon  them.  This,  from 
people  whom  I had  never  seen  before — a plain 
country  family  living  in  a wilderness  w here  such 
luxuries  as  sugar  and  coffee  could  only  be  had 
at  considerable  expenses — was  absolutely  refresh- 
ing. For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, after  having  traversed  the  whole  Continent, 
I had  encountered  a specimen  of  the  human  race 
capable  of  refusing  money.  Subsequently  I 
learned  that  this  was  the  common  practice  in 
the  Faroe  Islands.  The  poorest  shepherd  freely 
offers  to  the  stranger  the  hospitality  of  his  hut  ; 
and  it  13  a creed  among  these  worthy  people  nor 
to  accept  pay  for  coffee  and  bread,  or  indeed  any 
thing  else  they  may  have  to  offer  in  the  wwy  of 
entertainment.  My  fed  low -passengers  were  sim- 
ilarly treated  in  Thorshavn,  where  visitors  arc 
more  frequent  and  the  customs  of  the  country 
less  primitive. 

The  great  object  of  interest  at  Kirk  Goboe  if 
the  ancient  church,  from  which  the  place  derives 
its  name ; a long,  low,  stone  building,  white- 
washed and  covered  with  a sod  roof ; but,  owing 
to  repeated  repairs,  now  presenting  no  particular 
traces  of  antiquity,  although* reported  to  have 


and  slopes,  I at  length  reached  a point  from 
which  I had  a view  of  some  ruins  and  farm- 
houses still  some  distance  below.  Following 
the  line  of  the  regular  trail  till  it  struck  into  the 
cliffs,  I had  no  further  difficulty  in  rextehing  the 
valley. 

The  good  people  at  the  farm-house — a family 
by  the  name  of  Feterssen — received  me  in  the 
kindest  manner,  with  many  expressions  of  won- 
der at  the  risk  I had  run  in  crossing  the  mount- 
ain without  a guide.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  we  made  ourselves  understood.  None 
of  the  family  spoke  any  language  except  their 
own.  The  son,  indeed,  a line  young  man  of 
twenty,  understood  a few  words  of  Euglish ; but 
that  was  all.  There  is  something,  nevertheless, 
in  genuine  kindness  and  hospitality  that  makes 
itself  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  language. 
I was  immediately  invited  into  the  house,  and 
while  young  Perersscn  entertained  rae  with  old 
prints  and  Faroese  books  bis  mother  prepared 
an  excellent  lunch.  Tired  and  worried  after 
my  trip  I could  offer  no  objection.  Never 
shall  l forget  the  coffee  and  cream,  and  the  but- 
ter and  broad  and  delicate  fruit-tarts  placed  on 
the  nice  white  table-cloth  by  the  good  Mrs. 
Fetersseu.  I ate  and  drank  and  glowed  all  over 
with  a childlike  relish  of  the  good  things,  while 
the  whole  family  gathered  round  and  tried  to 
make  me  understand  that  they  had  a relative  in 
California,  who  lived  in  the  mines  at  a place 
called  Six-mi! e-bar,  and  that  they  were  glad  to 
sec  a Californian,  and  wanted  to  know  all  about 
California.  It  is  wonderful  with  how  few  words 
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been  hn'th  in  fhsyngbth.  eeatunc  I have  na  i ha* 1 given  roe,  announced  his  itmmrion  of  setting 
data  in  rmVrenen  to  ft.* is  interesting  Telit\  aud  am  ; me  fia^aver  the  mountain,  lu  *n/n  I assum'd 
not  aware  that  antujuariun*  have  attempted  S' him;  that,  however  pleasant  hi*  company  would 
to  trace  out  its  origin.  The  probability  is.  that  | had  no  appnditmsum  of  losing  the  wav  tills 
it  vrus  built  bv  some  of  ihi>e  Colder  ntichoruas  time.  Go  be  would,  and  go  he  did  p and  when 
of  whom  Daseat  Vpeaks  as  the  first  setUur&pf  we  parted  on  rhe  fop  of  Vhc.  mtmmnin,  io  pkin 
Iceland.  ofThordmvn,  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the 

The  interior  of  .tho-'i?.har<;}i  comAm*  ftp ate*r.:  hftl^d,  arid  >nid  many  kind  wopfe  whieb  I could 
and  minp  wooden  arsing*,  on  the  !ic;ul-boanis  j only  interpret  10  moAn* phut  he  and  all  ids  kith 
of  the  pews,  evidently  of  great  antUtuky.  It  i«  i and  kin  :vvi^  pje«ijaxrt  >tivapo  to  Iceland, 

impassible  to  eon)fcofm;<y  from  %hcii;.  appearance  . and  many hi  ijpsdtfi  mrd  Iwppttpws. 
whether  they  are  fivo  bihdrcsl  or  a thousiuni  j Jftfi*  .fritel^ggnl  face 

years  aid— at  -least  without  more  research  than  of  tills  young . uuuu  bW  brtgllt  dark,  eyon,  benlihy 
a casual  tourist,  can  bestow  a}wi  iheti>;  Odtfl f^e^ryr?^d'4rong^  wuVWHn{  fnmi vv'tbfc  ta~ 

There  is  also  within  a few  sipps  of  Hie  farm-  tent  energy  * if  rdl  hia  Uioy<ni4oht>su  thogemal  sira- 
house  a much 'larger  and  more  pm?  ure-que  ruin  pHehy  of  Jii*  nurenens  and  Ids  evident  t.Mist  »or 
of  a church,  built  in  a later  tuyle  of  'aiulutt^iuro.  ; knowledge.  ! cart  not  hi  Ip  feeling  something 
The  only  inlbnuarem  F could  got  nhouf  this  min  j uUn  to  regrm  dm/  * u mui‘h  good  m/iteHal  should 
was,  that  if  dates,  hack  as.  far  ns  tho  iiitorutfh  ecu-  ; bo  wasted  in  dpi  hteunty  of  a slmpTiord^  Ufe. 
tury.  Tho  walls  are  of  Tfmgb  stone  well  put  :■;  80. gifted  by o-..y«»uiI>;  * 
together*  and  now  stand  roofleas  and  j addcveAn fttfAijiprbpfiuto  splu^jroof dcfmn  ? And  ', 

ored,  inhabited  only  by  crows  ami  sw-dlowx  jut,  pcrlmp:-  it  1*  letter  for  him  that ;•  he  shonUi 
Tire  doors  A?id  window*  are  m rhe  riyle  j ^pend  his  life  urewu^tlvcrbaiTen  cliffs  ^ ^rrouioe, 

A r.korefi  made  from  the  door  of  tha  oil  church  ; with  no  more  companum  than  his  dog  and  his 
first  mentioned,  embreemg  the  rcKlciuv-  <r(  the  ! <di*cp.  %Jmn  jostle  nmoug  men  in  the  great  outer 
Fet.erss.jn  fhniily.  with  a glimpse  of  the  ditls  nod  j world  to  learn  at  last  the  bitter  lesson  that  tire 
rugged  ledgtss  behind  upon  which  tfvir  ticks  : ib  not  satisfied  with  Tidies,  mr  the  tinder- 

grwj  will  gmi  tlpy  lj«»t  idea  of  the  whoB  pram-  standiuR  with  .knowledge, 
itefer  f Mrt  the  ^)y  down  to  the  Valley  of  ThorBhavtf 

HAtfihg  thtt^  idA^nndV  a few"  hoars  ;■  I met  a man  mounted ‘oh  a shaggy  fit  rip  mot* 


Kit(k . OrdttW, ' - 1 'bifijd*.  tikUeu ’ u*  ffie  worthy  ftifias  \ ?tet,  which  hiidi»«H  a?ty  otheiv’  etumfry  w'fniid 
tfy  who  bad  hoRpvfetbly  tmtertwioed  me,  and  -Chkye  fernm  a ypeej.^s  _ 

was  about  tp  ^it  put  fpr  Tliorsha  vn,  wheii  young  : this  wa^  bf  a 

Pereff^n,  not  cTfroent  with  the  directions  he  hia  rider,  1 mu  dev^n  on  a rock  after  rimy  had 
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of  Tborshavn  came 
down  to  the  wharf 
to  bid  us  farewell. 
In  half  an  hour  more 
we  were  nil  on  board. 
kkUp  anchor!”  was 
the  order,  and  once 
more  we  went  steam- 
ing on  our  way. 

Short  as  our  sojourn 
had  been  among  these 
primitive  people,  it 
id  rni.died  us  with 
many  pleasant  rera- 
-v  \ im-cenccs.  Their  ge- 

nial hospitality  and 
Minjde  good-uature, 

■ ogi»ther  with  their 
wUcr  ignorance  oft.be 
• : t *;  r world,  b uned 
the  theme  of  various 
amusing  anecdotes 
lining  the  remainder 
gV %£ %'V'  of  the  passage.  Fa- 
Yured  by  a southerly 
• • wind  and  a stock  of 

good  coal,  we  made 

the  southeastern  point 

. «£:?  '6-;'-  <•!  Ia  hoid  in  :i  little 

yf  over  two  days  from 

IpP^T  Tliorslmvn, 

It  would  he  diffi- 

cult to  conceive  any 
thing  more  impressive 
than  this  first  view  of 
the  : - 

fire.  A lowstett  I>  of 
black  boggy  vo&H  4o 
the  tight , dark  eUftk 
of  Java  in  fhmt  * hn* 

in  the  back-ground,  range  after  rsngc  of 
snow-cHjiped  mountains,  the  fiery  Joknls  dimly 
visible  through  drifting  masses  of  fog  ; to  the 
left  a broken  wall  of  red,  black,  and  blue  rock?. 


KUiOCSS  Qy  llOSStUUOL 


passed  and  took  the  best  view  of  them  I could 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  scattered  passengers 
were  gathered  together,  and  the  good  people 
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weird  and  surf-beaten,  stretching  aa  far  as  the 
eye  could  teach — this  was  Iceland ! All  along 
the  grim,  rifted  coast  the  dread  marks  of  fir©  and 
flood  and  desolation  were  visible.  Detached 
masses  of  lava,  gnarled  and  scraggy  like  huge 
clinkers,  seemed  tossed  out  into  the  sea  ; towers, 
buttresses,  aud  battlements,  shaped  by  the  very 
elements  of  destruction,  reared  their  stern  crests 
against  the  waves ; glaciers  lay  glittering  upon 
the  blackened  slopes  behind ; and  foaming  tor-* 
rents  of  snow-water  burst  through  the  rifted  crags 
in  front,  and  mingled  their  rage  with  the  wild 
rage  of  the  surf — all  was  battle  and  ruin  and 
desolation. 

As  we  approached  the  point  called  Portland, 
a colossal  bridge  opened  into  viewry  so  symmet- 
rical in  its  outline  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
it  was  not  of  artificial  construction.  The  arch 
is  about  fifty  feet  high  by  thirty  in  width,  and 
affords  shelter  to  innumerable  flocks  of  birds 
whose  nests  arc  built  in  the  crevices  under- 
neath. Solan-geese,  eider-ducks,  and  sea-gulls 
cover  the  dizzy  heights  overhead,  and  whales 
have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  passage  be- 
low. Great  numbers  of  blaekfish  and  porpoises 
abound  in  this  vicinity.  From  time  to  time,  as 
we  swept  along  on  our  way,  we  could  discern  a 
lonesome  hut  high  up  on  the  shore,  with  a few' 
sheep  aud  cattle  on  the  Blopes  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  but  for  the  most  part  the  coast  was  barren 
and  desolate. 

Earl  von  the  following  morning  the  sun-capped 
peaks  of  Mount  Heela  wore  visible.  There  has 
been  no  eruption  from  this  mountain  since  1845, 
The  principal  crater  lies  5210  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  and  is  distant  fifteen  miles  from 
the  shore. 

Toward  noon  we  made  the  TVestmann  Isles, 
a small  rocky  group  some  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  main  island.  A fishing  and  trading  estab- 
lishment, owned  by  a company  of  Danes,  is  lo- 
cated on  one  of  these  islands.  The  Arcturvs 
touches  twice  a year  to  deliver  and  receive  a 
mail.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a boat  came 
out  with  a hardy-looking  crew  of  Danes  to  re- 
ceive the  mail-bag.  It  was  doubtless  a matter 
of  great  rejoicing  to  them  to  obtain  news  from 
home.  I had  barely  time  to  make  it  rough  out- 
line of  the  islands  as  we  lay  off  the  settlement. 

The  chief  interest  attached  to  the  Westinann 
group  is7  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1477,  fifteen  years  prior  to  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  shores  of  America. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Icelanders 
were  the  original  discoverers  of  the  American 
continent.  Recent  antiquarian  researches  tend 
to  establish  the  fact  that  they  had  advanced  as 
far  to  the  southward  as  Massachusetts  in  the 
tenth  century.  They  held  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  must  have  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Indians  farther 
south.  Columbus  in  all  probability  obtained 
some  valuable  data  from  these  hardy  adventurers. 
The  date  of  his  visit  to  Iceland  is  well  authen- 
ticated by  Beamish,  Rafn,  and  other  eminent 
writers  on  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Northmen. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  desolate  grandeur 
of  the  coast  as  we  approached  the  point  of  Rcyk- 
janess.  It  was  of  an  almost  infernal  blackness. 
The  whole  country  seemed  upturn,  rifted,  shat- 
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tered,  ami  scattered  about  in  a vast  chaos  of  ruin.  \ 
Hugo  clitfa  of  lava  split  down  to  their  bases 
pled  over  the  surf.  Rocks  of  every  conceivable 
shape,  scorched  and  blasted  with  fire,  wrested 
from  the  main  and  hurled  into  the  sea,  battled 
with  the  waves,  their  black  scraggy  points  pierc- 
ing the  mist  like  giant  hands  upthrow n to  smite 
or  sink  in  a fierce  death-struggle.  The  wild 
havoc  wrought  in  the  conflict  of  elements  was 
appalling.  Birds  screamed  over  the  fearful  wreck 
of  matter.  The  surf  from  the  inrolling  waves 
broke  against  the  charred  and  shattered  desert 
of  ruin  with  a terrific  roar.  Columns  of  spray 
shot  up  over  the  blackened  fragments  of  lava, 
while  in  every  opening  the  lashed  waters,  discol- 
ored by  the  collision,  seethed  and  surged  as  in  a 
huge  caldron.  Verily  there  is  One  whose  “fury 
ia  poured  out  like  fire;  the  rocks  are  thrown 
down  by  him  ; the  mountains  quake  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  k burned  at  bis  presence.” 


Passing  a singular  rock  standing  alone  eome 
twenty  miles  olF  the  land,  called  the  Meat-suck, 
we  soon  changed  our  course  and  bore  up  for  the 
harbor  of  Reykjavik,  By  the  timo  we  reached 
the  anchorage  our  voyage  from  Thorshavn  had 
occupied  exactly  three  days  and  six  hours. 

Trusting  that  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
the  frequent  delays  to  which  I have  subjected 
him  since  wo  joined  our  fortunes  at  Copenhagen, 
I shall  now  proceed  to  the  important  labors  of 
the  enterprise  with  this  solemn  understanding — 
that  the  journey  before  us  is  pretty  rough,  and 
the  prospect  is  strong  ihat,  in  our  random  dash 
at  the  wonders  of  Iceland,  we  will  encounter 
some  perilous  adventures  by  flood  and  field ; but 
if  I don’t  carry  him  safely  and  satisfactorily 
through  them  all,  he  must  console  himself  by 
the  reflection  that  many  a good  man  has  been 
sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  that 
lie  will  suffer  in  excellent  company. 


ALONE. 


My  homeless  spirit  feels  its  chain, 

Yet  clasps  sad  memories  while  it  may; 

Oh  when  shall  answering  Jovo  again 
Add  light  to  e’en  a heavenly  day! 

My  Messed  Past ! against  this  cloud 
Your  setting  splendors  brighter  shine, 

For  never  human  heart  was  bowed 
O’er  wreck  of  dearer  hope  than  mine. 

From  naught  of  earth  my  heart  can  win 
A Kilra  to  cure  this  deepening  woe; 

r feel’ that  every  sighing  wind 
Talks  of  the  grief  which  wonnded  so! 

Oh  Father!  reach  from  heaven  thine  hand, 
And  lift  my  fainting  spirit  tip; 

I can  not  walk  this  shifting  sand. 

Or  drink  alone  Life's  bitter  cup! 


Oil  wind  of  autumn,  wandering  free 
O’er  all  the  far  Virginian  hills, 

My  spirit  sighs  for  wings  like  thee, 

Till  agony  my  murmur  stills ! 

For  somewhere  ’neath  this  starless  round 
Which  shrouds  our  sorrowing  laud  to-night, 
You  pass  the  lonely  grave  he  found, 

So  dear  to  love, 


i,  so  lost  to  sight! 

This  dim,  vast  Night  is  but  his  tomb} 
The  darkness  is  his  only  shroud, 
But  pitying  angels  walk  the  gloom 
And  lean  from  every  passing  cloud. 

Ye  loving  children  of  the  skies, 

I would  I might  descend  with  you, 
To  watch  the  sacred  dust  that  lies 
Forsaken  by  a soul  so  true ! 
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money  is  the*  measure  fcappi beefr  ( wfck h 

?t  5$  with  the.  gamMc*r)x  and  that  the  unm^ir  of 
winner*  & equal  to  the  tuna  her  of  losers,  «inelv 
cnn  occur  only  wber£  there  U lair  play,  It  t£»  yet 
plain  that  the  sum  lost  bears  a greater  propor- 
tion to  the  fort  it  ne  of  the;  loser  thfth  the  sum 
gained  bmn  to  that  of  the  whiter.  That  is  to 
«tippose  two  players  ait  dow  n with  oue  thoti- 
sand  doited  fcaph  i'  one  h:wes  Ava  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  the.  other  gun*.  In  this  case  the 
cftpital  of  the  loser  is  diminished  hi  the  ratio  of 
3:1,  While  that  of  the  winner  is  increased  hi  the 
two  of  only  2 •;  3.  la  plain  language,  one  loses 
halt  his  fiirtune,  jbnt  the  other  lias.  added  only  & 
third  to  Ms  l' y\tK."  £*a  Phiecj.  in  his  Fhiloso- 


l. — TUB  “OIKVALiUSC  <>l  \ Vt'BXbbVlXi  CARD  TACfc^ 
' KW3*  ■ ■ ■ 


Loudcm*  4‘ These,”  says  she  nerfiice  in  the 
Beggar1*  Open*,  pointing  to  the  bighwaymat> 
[i&oK  are  the  tools  of  a man  of  honor ; ennk 
and  dice  atc  only  fit  for  cowardly  ehe&is  wbi> 
prey  ttpoii  tlt'ilT  friends. r*  A Lacedemonian  em- 
hnfwador{  b«ing  sent  to  Cdrimh,  coirtmi^ioaed 
P>  eimelnde  ?*  treaty  of  friendship  '/ojii  alliance 
with  the  Udrinthinns,  found  the  captains  tunj 
senators  plaTiii^dt  hazard.  He  mtjmeri  harae 
without  auempiinp;  to  accomplish  hi?  Tnkshni, 


ill  —hat  so  it  i)*p  hyerm.  i A 1‘  ^ooWipgAak 
tnal’*— bat  the  monkey  was  roaming  yhc&trmts 
When  he  hod  oceaslon:  to  use  the  cat's  paw.  A 
H Tool-using  A Ritual ,M  say  s IV,  Franklin-- \nn 
the  Baltimore  Oriotg  and  the  fndiuuTftiW-bud 
sew  with  their  hills,  which,  are  their  roost  appro- 
priate needle*.  A u Gamblitig  AnimuP  lie  i»; 


Jus  dirracr  at  t*  odd  nud  even*'*  nor  will 
the  most  sheepish  of  .sheep  draw  lots  for 
choke  -f vugc.  Even  the  learned 
pig,  ! net  suburban  miracle  which  tells 
people  their  fortunes  by  the  cards,  has 
never  learned  the  value  of  a trump. 
Man  is  the  only  iinimrd  content  to  stake 
not  indy  money  but  happiness  on  the 
'-maclseruiii^  bttro  of  n die,  or  the  elimiec; 
deal  of  a pack  of  cardi  Not  only  money 
and  happiness  indeed,  but  his  tinst\ 
which  l*V  & abdcild  !«,  of  more  ralue 
than  of  regularity, 

industry,  and  puwVFinri  co.  Aiid  th% 
though  >dl  wtoionh  human  divine, 
exchmuH  upinrst  the  wftgtg,  though  mor- 
alist havoc  besoug&t,  though . litlVist*- 
hav*  ndknlcd  him,  thongii  nidi ikmiuk 
mm*  hay  Momon  strafed  -tMi  i n t lie 
ran  he  must  lose.  For  allowing  ihM 


lUlU*  ft&tp 


WOE  TO  l»aCKK4JlUh, 


ijfot  fee  izmlt 1 


nvl  t*njrv  ;bt  gtofy  <;i‘ 
<K%  by  i«ab- 

i «g  Eli  guxji^ 

. t&rz  " ‘ I 

W\& 

*.4<i  M*^k, 

£*i|rtrt 

fc$T  tV(& 

f.  w?  1 ii  if 

!^.  WtdtubXHth  \ 

.«i£ 

‘i\riv  u^- 

$$£ 

;v^ 

Wfc)  !bv^jL;.iV- ■3fi^;' 4 * ifrv 

biv  vl . \YVc«^ . 
$*t *?**<#  h*^ * Sly* 
•>W 

■,  tf  * -^r f ; . fi  Vt  Jf  nr- 

ta#5«V^U^  to  IfciifcV; 
Ti>ti  Cowrfptf*/  ry- 
pte  (A  Mfif 

^/*trG; . tafas*  : 

aw?  lifo  &'tn 
, Ifftjfa-.  •Tiii'  t.i * 
vf  vld  tet  ^w^fc*at- 
*H©r  &^W?Aa4. 

'&  v jfer4^- 
AS^if  M 

!>«».«%  •,^4i«ni^>‘  ■' 

ffeMt  rt^T  ^Ai> 

. >ia 

>i  iftstjf 

Swni)fe:t  ' ..-Vtftftt 

•wX  t hJj  • v «t-  iiow  ly^Vt 

(i  1 v t ,,*i.  r-v.  - *Vj»  . 

Mfi.  .^«*^ 

WfH^  VI  I*  <•? 

te'-%H;  Mrct  ; 

Jla **&&; 

'*5?t?c  jr^^y.  ^ ^ 

illv.HC;  hj<v i;t?f  4^^^ 

’■  o i : Vi ffi  ij jjf  . kfv ! : 

■ • \ ■ 

•;i^  v. 
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f — — y r:  .gs^eraJly*  tot  wrongly,  stated  that 

‘ - ^11  p 1 e»*d*  weremreirted  by  one  J3/7qoe- 

- — V—  .}  min  Smgtwniur,  a pointer,  ini  398, 

! \ \\.v  ' | U»  amusfi  Cb^rte*  YXL  of  Tratice 

! r;^.  %•  k>K£  kh?  roapmi  from./ A '<$»- 

fffZs  's  1.  ^ ^trokv;  Tlik  g^.yo  owa&ion,  how- 

(\V\fl  | ft  { L .4~)  yI 96^  $!llWd  fP.ply  tO  & 

"•>.;  \ / \ : lawyer  in  * Scotch  court.  Sir  Wal- 

iVi  \v'v  yf.'W.  Seoit  m*\  to  tilic  Sftorr  of 

$$<1  \ / / c f Dr.  Oi??goty?.  an  eminent  EdinbTirgh 

I / v./  /?  ‘ J:  pi^ttfotter,,  -fftatte  testimony  in  a 

/• • » £■  v & S-^  .,  r .*  ccHaUii  e&*e  went  to  prove  ;thfc itmn* 4 

f / ■ ';}  Ijr  > ; hy  Of > {.gffltfaiiMri.  whose  mental  ca- 

-'*?-}  ' ' v • V 1*  V * o.  .pacify  Ws*  the  point  at  h*mr.  On 

| ^ \ Y r v S ^o^^kttmrnfttion  Hio  ter 

V0jf  > : . x , pv$!‘  toreod  to  dial  the  patient 

played  admirably  at  vrh'vn. 

I 4*r  / . ' -V  I ‘‘'And  do  you  :^q^y.^yrt  Doc* 

v ■ ?»  v\  \ | ’fair"  -: asked 

\.v.  ***!«§*  * having  n *uj?*rior 

V,";  \ Vv/  ^ enpat  ity  for  * gi*ft>e  ^ylfS&culr,  and 

. 0*^ S.  Vv  \V  ' h^fe  . | Aes 

‘ \ | 1 grc0,  jiid^tncn v,  m&  mtik- 

1 J binafiofi;  cam'  be. tit  *he\$rtn>$?  time 

£ 1 V'C;  ,*  s.  AV^  deranged  iri  hk 

v j\  wplj ; **  but  I hftVA  st*hd  in  hiahiiy 

.^/  •’  "Vv\  * ; Y i that  can^  ^erjj  wtenttid  [fpr.  tlie 

- ■*in'\/  a A v ■ 5 ; j * arnnmnent  of  an  inittne  Eing/‘ 

^ i«;‘  j We  shall  not  follow  the  ivtitm:tm 

^ ' i|.  y'v’.  thAUistory’of^lnyingCftniiiii  their 

SvV\v^PT;:-i}y}  si  !‘  f T»nm  attmnpt*  toprov«vtbeeitt.iienie 

^ ^ i ■ ' : • i:  «nii#j.uiiy  of  4»r4e,  RihAtwns  tittle 

■0.  ■!  ./.-■_  ; - ! Eiirbpe -wotihed  earcb  from 

m . • ' J India  of  China,  <»r- wheitor *l»e$&«od 

• 'I'  •.  bad  their  origin  iri  fhe  jioioo 

r*  " Jk^V,'  '• : 0 / /V-.  1 both  IpieiuUj/l  to 

#A.wr  ‘"yfe,  v'tl^  ' ^ ; ’ *'  ‘UnbV»i<iiU»tA  fattvtk^ ’ilte  iffley- 

! .ent  oedew  or  clave’s  vsi/lcb  ^ompoeo 
I;  ■ '4  It  - will  Suffice  for  \is  to 

• ■•■’%^ -v  ''■ ' know  that  card?  w*.  n?eniionesd: 

, Z*'..  ‘ * ..."  . • • • in  European  U‘Mof\\  JM,  the  Annals 

of  Prove  nee.  vf  the  year  J 3d  l ; while 
---r- ; a'„r , ’”  -1*  S a il5..  rewntlr  d^ro'v«red  ^er-m^  to 

proT*i  rhiu  ihOY  were  known  twenty 
wagi».ra ; an&  de%cH!>ea  Antony  before  the  1 y^nrt  saflfer.  An  prehibiting  the  use  df' 
of:A&i*m  ''b|»entiog;'iii»Ahon^h'^  ew^j'.eA^--^  pnldwhei  by  y.Wiii  L of  Caatlle  in 

cred  beCVna  thAt.  of  hid.  MyerMrv,  that  tfjfe  very  : 1-^7,  T.n  . HtH  the  Eugbsb  Partiument;  Ixir* 
quailis  of  Aoirumut  -v*^  <op<fhor  to  hi«  ' We  - rb^n  ihw:. im}wri0on7: a-tol  it  h ptob^bk  that 

| masr  nnt  forget  that  ihc  Roman  drhW  j.tl^y  ^fir^  tnmrfaMl  nvi  uarlifer  than  1 400>  as 

* lots  (at  tlm  vi-ftturfr  »>f  ouf  Saviour,  ^phoclns. « Chaoeer  tAtikte  no  MyTifion  of  them-  The 
says  of  I^Um^ics  that  he  ibveuted  dtwo  io  ; path  ■ .. ■ 'ti m btsi-  z^r. SC  - 


serve  instead  of  a dVnaer4  which  Affine.-  ’‘•wrliai-  «sto*fiip^‘Yifc^ 

fulfill  to  this  day  for  many  » man  w hom  they  the  %>«miard«,  who  \md  no  tem  <spc<s>:  and,  fhari- 
have  robbed  r4{  the  means  of  paring  for  his  h t -52.,  fW boards  wt*re.  ofrigiuaUy  known  an 
tlinner,  Tlie  convulsion  of  nature  which  over-  'Wtfi^nxik ; t.  c.,  canl5  hearing  figun.^  f h>y  were 
whelmed  Pompeii  if urpriged  a party  of  gentle-  coattd  or  dressed,  in . . eonttndissiuetiou  to  the 
men  M iho  iuuav’l-Oihle,  where  they  were  dife-  oilier  dcoriees.  Which  were  of  dowers  Qt  st>me- 
coveted  t^Q  thouiftind  years  after,  with  tha  dice  times  of  animal?-.  In  the  early  Italian  aiid 
firmly  clenched  Iti  their  iV*,&  „<v'y  y r i ' , Spani^li  cards  thn  tood^m  apad^-wA^  the  spaefe 

A grave  ckkriy  gmukm^u  •oh.^md  to  a fo-  or«woni,  ailcgoncfdJyvtcp«^htin^  Uk4-  nv.biltry  ;• 
main  TtiaiJxY  * ho  was  fet  indcfaug-tble  whist-  tyj>p*t  cups  or  rhaii'ers, ' r^pr^jii^i  '^liy-'-dergy  \ 
playeiv  that  itotz  gn»;it.  deni  of  time  lost  denari*  money,  the  tdiiten^ ; end  tn^ioni..  eiiibs 

dt  wtfr!^.  The  Udy  mplpM],  with  jnfmite  natre-  or  slicks,  tho  The  French  suhsti* 

tc,  ^ WhAt  l in  irfiuiftmg  iitid  muthig?  Ay,  tnttld  for 

so  itom  is.  but  haw  can  we  ntold  it?”  It  is  theknigjrta,  i^pfienentwig  nohility ; ca^r,  ho^rtu 
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(sounding  like  chceur , a choir)  for  the  clergy ; 
trefle,  clover  or  trefoil,  for  the  husbandmen,  who 
were  the  middle  class  before  commerce  or  manu- 
factures became  important ; and  carreau , a dia- 
mond-shaped arrow-head,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
common  soldiery.  In  modern  cards  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  symbols  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  names  and  suits  have  been  curiously  mixed 
np,  so  that  the  sword  (No.  4)  has  been  turned 
into  a spade  (oh  significant  change !) ; the  clerical 
chalice  has  become  a heart ; the  trefle , or  clover- 
leaf,  is  the  bastoni  of  the  Spaniard  and  our  club ; 
and  the  Arrow-head  is  the  diamond. 

The  French  first  introduced  a queen  among 
the  coat-cards.  It  appears  that  cards  were  long 
known  as  the  “ Books  of  the  four  Kings,  ” Rabe- 
lais mentioning  them  by  this  title,  among  the 
amusements  of  his  hero,  Gargantua.  They 
were  also  called  quartes , having  reference  to  the 
four  suits ; and  from  this,  it  is  supposed,  came 
the  word  cards  in  English.  Cards  were  first 
/brought  to  America  by  the  Spanish  discoverers. 
There  is  an  old  legend  that  Columbus,  on  the 
eventful  night  before  he  made  the  land,  kept 
himself  awake  by  a game  of  primero ; and  Herera 
relates  that  when  Montezuma  was  made  prison- 
er by  Cortdz  in  1519,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  Spanish  soldiers  play  at  cards. 


The  Hindoo  cards,  of  which  we  give  the 
“ Honors”  (No.  6)  of  an  eight-suit  pack,  are  usu- 
ally circular.  The  suits  are  either  eight  or  ten  ; 
there  is  no  queen,  the  two  court-cards  being  a 
king  and  his  prime  minister;  the  material  of 
which  the  specimens  under  consideration  are 
made  is  canvas,  very  stiffly  varnished ; and  the  fig 
ures  and  marks  were  not  stenciled,  but  put  on  by 
hand.  Each  suit  has  a different  color,  the  eight 
being  respectively  fawn,  black,  brown,  white, 
green,  blue,  red,  yellow.  The  pack  is  com- 
posed of  96  cards,  and  the  common  cards  arc 
numbered  from  one  to  ten,  as  with  us.  Four 
suits  are  named  superior,  and  four  inferior;  and 
in  the  superior  the  ten  is  next  in  value  to  the 
Wuzeer,  or  prime  minister,  while  in  the  in- 
ferior the  ace  is  next,  followed  by  the  deuce, 
etc.  (No.  6.) 

The  Chinese,  who  are  reckless  gamblers,  have 
also  several  kinds  of  cards.  In  the  Chinese  En- 
cyclopedia, called  Ching-tsze-tung,  it  is  stated  that 
Teen-tsze-pae , dotted  cards,  were  invented  in  1120 
a.d.  The  general  name  for  cards  in  China  is 
Che-pae , or  paper  tickets ; and  the  kind  most  com- 
monly used,  of  which  several  specimens  are  repre- 
sented (Nos.  7,  8,  9),  are  called  Tseen-wan-che- 
pae — “a  thousand  times  ten  thousand  cards.” 
The  pack  has  thirty  cards : three  suits  of  nine 
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&*ch,  *nd throe  vn-Uff^nrtent  iftards,  wldejv  nn* 
satxjrtor  tit  xhe  ruse,  1 ami  *2  i$*fyr. 

ure  the  tatand  third  t>Hr 

ud  tf  nine .f»yrin*fc  id  strings, bead*;--  Fi^v  $■ 
and  i at©  ih$*c#  m$  tmf  of ;ffi|  mit  hf  :flh  hrne 
units oFfcivkes F%.  ;>  is  ifcn  *vr&  of  the  suit  of 
kVftiwe  mi&  of  ohaliiB  f r ^nd  i*i&.  6 to  one  of  fe 
superior  wtrds  etilku)  tin*  ‘ 'whiTo  tlovenr  ;’  Our 

cards. 

The  Chinese  hare  other  *&1etW£,  one  of 

which  H mlicu  thfi  " hundred  fcov«‘  curds;*' -iiii- 
other- ** dmnofcsi:  Jii>xse$» • and  <r*ro«f  ’ au4  a third, 
curkmsly  derised  oo  the  pmicipkfof ■ Aortic  of  our 
historical eimls,  is  , called  4i  ft  dmoBarid  toes  tcij 
lhDu,mpd  rtieh^  name*  cards," 

Cards  trore  hbfclopg  jotaidyccd  in  Europe  ere 
.ggtnhimgAvith  them  b'gfrime  the  rage  e,ftjrmg  high 
•am!  I (M,  Wo  «&d  that  at  the  beginning  of  Xhd 
fifteenth  cetttiify  this  .passion  was  so  prtwahmt 
in  Kehh^h  that  Jjersons  who  were  addicted  to  it 
endeared t£  restrain  and  gtnmi  fry* 

voluntary  bonds,  resembling  rmf  modoHri  temper-  ' 
, aooe  pledges’  with  the  exception  that  there  way 
u penally  for  breaking  the  pledge,  The  ill  us* 
tration  (No.  11),  a copy  from  an  Ulnmiiuit*d 
MS.  of  this  period,  not.  only  f,howg  what  kiwi 
of  cards  were  then  in  use,  but  pro  res  also  that  : 
women  played,  and — whnt  would  seem  a grtai  < 
A hardship  now — that  players  mood  around  the  ta- 


We.  Dbrro%  tho  fifteenth  century  t’a^la  woits 
sxesateii  hf  innatif  We  gave 

%or©*  from  i p«jk  xpada  \n  Cxjrmahy 
r&jui  HiO;  hen*  may  he  Men  tti*  Wjzmri  of 
\*x  dinniVmd,v  suit,  as  tn’i!  of  %h& 
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•“  f.liib;  tvijir^/iited  HMti yrfVW*t  yi*  ?$&*# 

4Sy*«  UV  K<)  \ ■••-  ; Nt£ : J#i'.;a»; 

'!*:i.  v<vf  of  Wl;  .*  ^>  Iv  ••■  ',  • ' ’ ; ‘ $ 

;^r^f. N«AMWtAn:  Wrift fWV  V£y  jV.  * 
dfheeBfck  ^.tiy'.  cltef^v  >Vi<ta  Tu :»f;#V« 1 fityi'M  ■**.■  *A  c^^JC^t^wiiun  Iftic 

W);v\  ifra* Tfe^sk fW  ‘ •($' *M  i. i V;'  •*.:  ••*  ' . 1 / '.  >.  „ > ' /.  , 

[irtstt?  )^A  jyir.crtc >}£'■$*$  \ lji.X4.At4  d/tfWi  * iXj^t'An,  H'fiiSt'A’U'v^  ’•*■*•, 

f >iVjgri^irv.‘ .^\mv  VfvacjM-terV  Ur** 

•V»JI.  itis ! /fi*  fey * l^u;ni\!J> f t*vw'  v.K d.?  <•**:! 

WK?,t  •4tta.^  ViWV*  tAid;  W‘B*UV  'u*A>Oi*  faxv%f  49$  j&xn) ;>^,. 

st  A **>'  ' *2®f* ri*  of  tf •»•  ^i^*- 

’ *S  * I m V»j f/^jlF > - • ■? Jt'i*  {w/iCjii  Uf^ti  D f V » tho  *>$g*  v;^  4)xoV^lt 

•Ii^f  /«  • t>l,avj>  Xita 

prmtotr'!  ijjjmfam  Vu-m^k  ■**&$*$& :5»*y*< 

'\<*f±  tritA  >>>!,:  ft  Tit);  *fot‘  dtf  &■  ;.  ..  * . ::.  ;v^A-‘ .v./;.:  - 

'H&kc.  :*  C>v’  »*fr^;  i ptifcvi } } f r : L\T.*>UT  Mij/fktV.  *+ 

. - ■ • ••■  ■ •■’  ' '•’  - 
ffe  h.\>' f *C^m > i ♦ /t  ; in’  ?'r; 

'to&kK  ^ *j^*wif ' *f  mm.  hfa?"1.* • T’t^'* ?C^i' 5r?.r^^^ £>*$!•  ^ 

uoA  tbjf . 

5>A-  ■•"  Oif  iifru - v^'-;  -*f  H*wfe  • • ■ l i?i  ; if  ■ ■ • • •••  - • 

Milfj  v 1/ 'dwtj  •t.l^ ; *\tk  %rWt  '»w**hV  ,;tf  T^-^mAc., 

• • .••  • > 1 

,tSt  ^ 3i^i^  '*\M. $$} r..v^iit 

H • ■ • ■ ■ ■ . - •■  

t .••.  M :iv  :•>  -‘r  K,:U  it  i.;.r  .-;.J-1  »!‘«i  'A  Ifc^  ifcw  “Vi*  W**  - • • ‘ • 

lwr**x*k‘  dwo  i< . OW  x i^r4-  fUitH  itfefwl  ? . Ic\'l.«(*l ;tSi^ >h\  «* 

WL-j}mM«\* I ^ p0rVi^*^4'  >-^ca!it5ssll/dar ^-V/*  mt  *»  njefe  u^m^i 

MW  Xibtaish <fgt ,';«fctl f ■•  j.*J 4^‘t  jfeftt  ^vct^v,^  lb,»im*,(ifeJl 

'•  * :ulcx,  t .«••»?  v>y  MfA'  jWJ«r  Ar4;ti;b»y;fv  Vtf  t'ii- 

\kirftf4  m?  iitu.  diat  r/  .jjwif»iV»*i  %*,  3;JW-te . w ioWtT^?^  hy 

ff  fj)u  ixivi*  ftf*  t.J^i  Vmt  ^Tti 

jW‘  k<*  trtd  to? [tteffim.  toiiy  of  t(iv  Vh«^tvil'<*airtr*  V,<ul.;]tutr 

• • ••  ' • 

TV  itfwVx  lKlf  pox  do  T^T  ‘.icow-  wiqvuir^.  6f  »*5ll  ifift 

W^4t  >0  pltiwy;  ifVT?r>-,  'amt  y'4»  tviJ^  nf  tt?i'$kfy% ..  r«v> 

j^pt<f  >i+tX'  ’T-ridm  ,U>  .ivffif-t  ho.d.ug  itin&  *fC  }>v»{J  - V-Wd 

AVhVj  vlirZ  yoViia.  <t*>fA  a ^mt  4$f  ife  ^ 

• 1>:  ^iiW41>»'  t)H*oe  I jvnd  jife:s«wt  ($  ;>£xrtu$  &*•&&**  ^ 

} ifr  ite  l/y  <)?#  tti*/W&iifl\  j hi  :&  ysrtk  or  Hfl$r 

XMA.:  Thy  'poivter  fte  ^ ,’  •X»r|W^c.-V^ 

4ud  TS*r&  Lhe  pordijiii^s  * (if«i  fe  iM^’iS|H^t  %3[^t*»\j.  fk%v4  ot 
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income  out  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany. 

Joannes  Gonzaga  Josing;  a great  sum 
s of  money  at  dice,  lite  aoo  Ale 

\M  who  stood  by.  eompluui-4  thereof;. 
*Sn\  wherenpem  Ms  fiiibrr  said,  Alexati- 
/vA  Jerthe  Great,  hearing  nfn  victory  that 
vjv\  \ his  father  had  gained,  was  to  be 
SvSJ\  \ sad  at.  the  news,  fearing  that  there 
\\  \ vsoulil  bo  nothing  left  for  Mm  to  gai  n ; 
r II  my  3^  .Aicxniu3er  is  aftlrcteal  *% 

)J  I!  my  Jos*  fearing  that  there  tpiU  be  no- 
■4  I)  thing  left  ihr  him  to  h>s?/’ 

//  / In  an  bid  life  of  the  Itoke  of  E^por- 
Jj  I hbh  it  ^^dted  tbAif  in 
)y  / Julian  gamester,  by  ««me, 

if  / 4‘  b^Kfng  what  a feutw>?er  of  play 

; reigned  at  the  French  coml.”  caused 
./  a .'  Ito  be 

\>  study  and eonvayed  io  Paris,  lie 
only  knowing  die  secret.  He  there- 
ttj&in, 'fcy  msaa*  •<jf  :sm&sh.rie^-.  bought 
up-  all  tbs  dice  m the  market,  and  snp. 
plied  hi*  own  in  their  pi&res.  This 
dor.,*,  ho  obtained  an  Introduction  at 
nttJ  gam  hi  i*d  to  t*o  good  we]] 

he  might~~tbM  be  (f cleaned great fart  of 
lha  ndhttityV  pt?chetv>  onO  ferep  won  c^nshfemhte 
9W«  of  the  kingv  witi?  ih«  Th&e  of 

^pB^nv;:  60  ‘v  got  ail  )ti$*  jpsu&f-  Monej?  >ax>d 
many  of  his  jewels  and  after  these  won  of  hi  m 
a pfeeu.  of  jwnbergrjra  valued  -at  SOJlwy  ernwnB, 
the  'gr&ttestz  that  -'W  was  seen  In  Europe/’ 
which  he  afterward  sold  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  ; . ‘ . * \*  ; V 

If  is  noticeable  that  whtet— tmder  the  name 
of  Wh  isk— was  long  thought  a game  ik  f«Iy  for 
servants,  000  whieirtKeir  masters  did  not  ctes 
mean  ?hnm«*dv«fc  liy  playing.  When  It  waa  in- 
troduced iitfi  n ais^mblogcs^  - hoWevef ? it 
at  wee  took  • of  the  gandjfog  weld. 

How  dsTottd thntwiwM  gnw  to  it  sotne  instances 
will  Testify/  \Abi>M'  the  j^bdefor 


*1*1*  .W  >A*^ClST*,"  H$Q< 


Diamond* fy-j^f/CidM  ;hy  fob,  mad  SjHpie*  by 


ktkerUmeata . Th^  Kin  g of  Heart#  fmtside*.  f/rer 
a sirloin  of  ht^ef,  bf  IXhiJiiotids  over  a.  turkey,  of 
Clubfc  over  a piekled-hormig,  and  of  Spades  over 
a venison  pa^ty, 

’Though  >f  i>  a remarkable  fact  that  whfcfOW- 
card*  were  introduced  in  any  errantry  of  Europe 


there  wwlfcd  an  Imaiotiiate  and  great  spread  «jf 
the  passion  for  gutaitig,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
thrA  the  gamhUpg  population  defended  upon 
carda  Morn?  for  excitcnicut.  In  Emjlancb  so 
early  a*  the  retgri  of  John  Lackhir?dT  the  'chances 
of  the  dice  constitu^Ti  of 

the  great,  MaUhew  Fa>;i^  :ccp'j:oa/'fj»?9  the  bor- 
ons who  wrested  ^lawa  from  John  with 

spending  their  time  in  Msuryiind^amhHog Mith 
dice  when  their  produce  was  reunited  m the 
field-  In  a wood-cut  i*m  rbe  title-page  of 41  Woe  to 
Dr  nnkards,  - a sennon  preficht;ii  by  funnel  WurdF 


of  Ijwwjch,  tn  Hh27  (which  cut  wo  copy,  No.  2), 
the  vices  of  t hat  age  are  typicRlly  cmiira^ted  wi& 
the  varies'  of  a fofmtflr '.dne^  fchafles  II. » who 
never  Learned  wisdom,  giirnHeti  with  his  eourt- 
iem.  I bet  toy  f«ntJ  tp  m omnge  on  the 
gaine  r’  calleil  bis  Majesty  to  RocJie?trr.  ' 


ish  hm$,  **  shee p's~tAils  enough  in  Kent,  with 
their  wool,  to  buy  a better  dintiumd  thnn  this  I1’ 
Ceesar  Borgia  Dnke  of  'V'nkntinofe,  when  he 
had  lost  many  thousand  eswxts  at  a sitting,  *t 
dice,  «eid.  i4  No  jrtlsin«fs  tbo  siiur  of  the  Ger- 
mans pay  for  ibis  Jn— -alludhtfi  to  tbs  feet  Thar 
hia  father,  Pope  Alaitapder  .gavisj  him  Ids 


ma 

I hrriiuvrn  .yu^/toiv.' 
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i£  — 4ftflpy  oi  0CLt  azasLfc.*. 


children  to  tevo  cafd  -parties ; and  it  is  related  if* \ 
tho  ^GcnitertMiV  Mag&we”  fat  that  year  that 
a ffiitng  giti,  Under  JZ>vrlt<nt  haring  Imt  uuositb 
"tTptblj  tfrer  her  rv\Mt  of  Whi«L  remarked  that 
V*  thw  was  much  ropro  spirit  in  gained  of  cte*vi;f< 
(she  te*ut  dice) : aipl  <lesi«ki  to  know  tho 
late  rldienloas  Act  agatet  gaming  #i>vd<l  p/e- 
y^uttxtting  apon  things?”  y 

In  1 T5U  itbccame  this  fehion  to  hold  card- 
pjirtujr,  in  tho  room*  of  lying-in Indies.  Hu  race 
W ftlptiW . vat£4 ; “ We  plnywl  at  Lady  jBfeite 
for* IV  last  week,  the  tel  nightpfter  lym£-te 
till  deep  into  Sunday  TttPrn j dg,  aftei  apt!  her 

lord  were  retired.  It  h to 

Fitzroy  V*  whose  child  the  tempt  rcilte  Harrodn.  I 
propose  that,  instead  r>f reternttg  rauds  for  »**- 
j publics,  one  should  send  hi  i\w  mor/iiru>  to  X)r,. 
Hauler.5*,  the  aian-tnidwile,  to  know  where  tiitvte 
ife  loo  that  evening/’ 

The  young  man  of  fashion  worse  fa  the  habit 
of  lcrtinp  tire,  ten,  or  fifteen  rhpni-aod  pound*  in 
an  evening  at  AlmackV*.  "Lord  Stfivi >rd« lc.  not 
yet  of  age,  lost  cleten  thousand  pounds  in  one 
ev  ening,  but  vrou  it  nil  bask'  tit  one -throw  of  tho 
dice,  ik  &won5  a giflS&fr  path How,  if  I hitd 
been  playing deep,  1 might  tew  won  millions!” 
“ Pay  Xl.iOO'  to  Lord  *uid  the  5f  attain 

of  Hertford  ope  night  to  thu croupier  at  Whitote 
Thif  was  the  loss  on  one  rhhher  al  whin.  %V»J- 
pole  remarks  wtitii  dismast  that,  fLtTVriaj '**  htetv 
150  men  of  ijiiaihy  live  by  piddle  gwm- 


T»j?-ftOU»ns.  !*ho  nn>n  whpj^T  te  baxurd-tetde 
at  ibe  h*r$  fwelte  guinea? 

per  night  for  tbfc  privilege.  &ven  thn  I^tecssee 
of  rhv  Blood  ur*  dirty  enough  to  have /shares 
t«  t^e  haute  kept  nt  their  hoitefes,”  T owk%d  the 
cIjwc  of  the  tei  century  it  been  nig \ fho  tehioii 
ate  m GugiftmL  and  fhe  principal  gite/n^tnldas 
uud  teo4mnkH  ip  tete«u  ?&to  Mpt  by  tfeied 

miww 


ladies  took  pay  for  vhVir  service?,  .. 
grantfccte  of  the  testes?  of  tertertegh  had 
a rute  “ never  to  dirty  xjudr  ^rifh  «UVery 

and,  when  they 

U)  throw  A gumon  to  the  chairmen  who  carried 
them,  Winy  genpi^Jty  renjunm>^ 

tiVe  Uonon  Wi*l}jolc  n^nies  no&  # Uis  yoirng 
ttcf|uainb»n«XH  Mffib  slrpilAf  ^rnplea  4us  touch- 
log  dirty  si! veiv  WiiO  lived  daily  ttf  give-  a fiotrei- 
gfff  biiif  gnii>ea  for  ro*ae  for  his  butifm-holc, 
BecUup ;Wh^  the  prime  axuuseitrent  of  all  class- 
es, iiotu  king  to  beggar;,  aod  noiliing  was  too 
mmL  ridieiiimia,  or  disgusting  to  bet  u pm. 
Tbe  utmost  exciteraerit  would  prevail,  and  rn- 
inima  snms  were  staked  on  which  of  two  dr»p* 
of  rale  coursing  dovm  the  windowrpane  would 
euwmPst  the  hi>tu«m ; or  which  of  t wo  mag- 

got*  wrtpld  Achieve  ip  a c^tfdn  time  the  great 
v*i  diatstnee  Across  %$$>  ciis^e-boanl or  which 
of  two  tetters  won Uj  poll  the  Idagest  fitmw  from 
the  tick.  “ What  will  you  Uv  r wiw  the  qne*- 
thm  m pvery  body ‘s  mimih,  and  a ter  «crttkd 
every  depute.  *tenitey  &,  175^,  Lord  Orford, 
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informing  Horace  Walpole  of  the  suicide  of  a 
mutual  friend,  writes;  “He  himself,  with  all 
his  judgment  in  bets,  would  have  betted  any 
man  in  England  against  himself  for  self-mur- 
der.” He  then  tells  a story  of  this  man  being 
asked  soon  after  his  daughter's  marriage  if  she 
was  enciente.  “Upon  my  word,”  he  replied, 


“ I don’t  know ; I have 
no  bets  upon  it.”  Mh 
Hare,  a celebrated  wit, 
meeting  Major  Brereton 
at  Bath,  where  both  gam- 
bled heavily,  asked  him 
“How  the  world  went 
with  him  ?” 

“ Pretty  well,”  an- 
swered Brereton,  allud- 
ing to  some  successes  at 
the  gaming-table;  “but 
I have  met  with  a sad 
misfortune  lately.  I 
have  lost  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton.” 

“Was  it  at  hazard  or 
quinze  ?”  asked  Hare.  / 
Again,  a man  insured 
his  life,  securing  to  him- 
self, howeyer,  as  was  then 
often  done,  the  privilege 
of  suicide  without  inval- 
idating the  policy.  He 
carried  the  insurers  to 
dinner  at  a tavern,  where 
they  met  several  other 
persons,  and,  after  din- 
ner, said  to  them ; “Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  fit  you  should 
be  acquainted  with  the 
company.  These  honest 
men  are  tradesmen  to 
whom  I was  in  debt, 
without  means  of  paying 
them  but  by  your  assist- 
ance ; and  now  I am 
your  humble  servant 
with  which  he  pulled  out 
a pistol  and  shot  himself. 

Lord  Lauderdale  once 
staked  five  thousand 
pounds  upon  a single 
card  at  faro.  George 
Fox  played  twenty-two 
consecutive  hours,  losing 
at  the  rate  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  hour. 
Major  Aubrey  *8  favorite 
toast  was,  “Play;  like 
the  air  we  breathe,  if  we 
have  it  not  we  die.’’ 
One  Matthias  O’Byrne, 
an  Irish  adventurer,  hav- 
ing won  in  one  night  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  a person  who  he  knew 
could  not  pay  so  large  a 
sum,  shrewdly  allowed 
him  to  win  back  all  but  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which,  being  within  the  loser’s  compass,  was 
paid.  From  this  he  received  from  Hare  the 
name  of  “Xenophon  O’Byrne,”  to  commemo- 
rate his  masterly  retreat  with  the  ten  thousand. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV., 
lost  six  thousand  pounds  on  a race  between 
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man  comes  in,”  exclaims  a contempo- 
rary writer,  “with  his  fortune  in  his 
pocket.  He  sits  down  at  the  table.  He 
wins — loses — loses — wins  — wins — loses 
— loses — >loses — loses — loses — goes  into 
the  next  room  and  blows  his  brains 
out;”  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  he 
shot  the  rascal  who  had  “cleaned  him 
out.”  The  passion  brought  about  some 
singular  social  anomalies.  A noble* 
man,  the  head  of  a highly  popular  Whig 
family  in  the  west  of  England,  and  orig- 
inally of  immense  wealth,  died  in  1839 
in  a miserable  garret,  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  London,  having  many  years 
before  lost  all  at  faro.  One  of  the  old- 
est baronets  in  England,  having  lost  all 
in  a similar  manner,  was  in  1840  mak- 
ing his  living  by  driving  a stage-coach.yr 
A Mr.  Payne,  forced  before  the  Court 
as  witness  in  a certain  gambling  trans- 
action in  1837,  admitted  that  “he  had 
lost  nearly  all  bis  patrimony  by  gam- 

17.— cuwular  oau) 1480.  bling;”  which  patrimony  consisted  of 

ten  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  gam-  England.  He  did  not  stop  till  the  last  acre 
ing-houses  of  London — they  were  known  to  the  was  finished.  Finally,  Lord  De  Ros,  one  of> 
general  public  as  u Clubs,”  and  to  the  gamesters  the  most  respectable  of  the  gaming  nobility, 
as  “Hells” — were  fitted  up  in  extraordinary  style,  was  accused  of  practicing  a certain  trick  at 
“Fishmongers*  Hall**  cost  $200,000  merely  to  whist;  the  matter  came  up  for  trial  in  1887, 
furnish — an  expense  which  does  not  seem  so  and  it  was  proved  that  he  cheated  habitually ; 
great,  however,  when  it  is  known  that  the  pro-  and  that  some  of  his  noble  associates,  knowing 
prietor  netted  the  first  year  $750,000.  The  law  this,  prudently  played  with  him  rather  than 
prohibited  the  opening  of  such  houses ; but  the  against  him ! The  noble  Lord  did  not  long  sur- 
proprietor  of  this  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  was  vive  his  disgrace.  When  he  died  Theodore 
in  no  danger,  inasmuch  as  he  counted  among  Hook  proposed  as  his  epitaph,  “ Here  lies  En- 
gland’s Premier  Baron,  patiently  awaiting  thp- 
last  Trump.” 

“I  know  a man  who  cheats,”  said  a young 
man  to  Sheridan;  “I  do  not  like  to  expose 
him ; what  shall  I do  ?” 

lege  for  fifteen  years — which  is  farmed 
out  by  the  Government — paid  willing- 
ly 40,000  florins  per  annum,  besides 
laying  out  230,000  florins  in  improve- 
ments of  the  grounds,  and  assuming  a 
debt  of  the  bank  to  the  amount  of 
120,000  florins.  And  this  for  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  keeping  a gam- 
bling-bank for  only  about  five  months 
in  the  year ! 

To  these  houses  were  enticed  with 
many  arts  young  men  just  come  into 
their  fortunes;  and  here  they  were 
speedily  plucked.  It  was  no  strange 
thing  for  a man  to  lose  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  a night.  At  Brookes’s,  a 
private  club,  and  very  exclusive,  a cer- 
tain nobleman  lost  £25,000  at  a sit- 
ting; and  it  is  related  that,  in  1799, 
four  young  men  were  brought  thith- 
er who  had  just  come  into  fortunes 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  ten 
million  of  dollars : in  a twelve-month 
*11  four  were  beggared.  Suicide  was 

a common  result  of  such  villainy.  “A  l&— oockt-oakd 1480. 


his  members — it  was  a privilege  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  one  of  these  hells — the  majority  of  those 
who  made  the  laws ! So  profitable  were  the  gam- 
bling-houses of  Baden  no  longer  ago  than  1840 
that  the  purchasers  of  a new  lease  of  their  privi- 
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^r>;  body  rose  from  Urn  cartU  abieB  wi  1 }* 

which  tin?  imb'm  was  fOM,  and  rushed  to  rhc 

&iuuals  to  im  dp*.  jUl  bu*  a gefctle- 

: thud  m ^roon  sj^c^d^,  & diamond  j*iu,  and  A 
yVi^ft^y  W^tclxluim.  Who  Hid  H$e$t,  pfevin^  at 
:’  jmket,  mid  ruhv?  bis  psirty  hujlhg  nWfed  t>&  sat 
j And  cutting  for 

hi?  ;0'w  aiO  uSsuVOtft , Wive#  the  exieUc?acjtf t,  was 
, ov«<\  the  (dayer^iTt  uin^O  m rminvc  the  ^mic, 
yjt  was  m epmucled- mmvVdcftl,  and  when  bo 
5 bAd  ^tdoiiy  iit)alt4  bo  sol  kftUwhlfouii  mining  bk 
: tW<Ls  wufcdwng  tU?  tu»fc5:  -V/l 

.Tht  turn  on  hi*  left  bet.  too  dollars,  'A' .yemng-. 

: .Inwyei*,  .soil  of  ffe  then  mit/or  of  Pia*hnr£v 

' ttiihijw  UlAw  gianci'dg  W his  Tmod  ’ “saw  ‘ 

i ti.ar  Kin  nndthet  ten  better  ‘T  The  third  “ srv 
the  last  ten*  and  teem  jive  fam/iwd  dollars  Ut- 

tt>:' 

*J  mp&t  *ee  that, 


VALETpE 

HEH< 


said 

OflrtT  first  rnBng  up  his  band,  hi?'  flowers  iierv- 
$m  with  the  certainty  of  warning,  lit-  p;n*-od 
ii  fiiaiitenp  tit  disappointed  asumisbrneat,  nod 
j paa«9:”  thfcew?  bis-  cards  -iipcm-  -rfw ' ta- 

fbW 

The  leftdnmdmaif  bet  again  “ that  Jim  Jam- 
dm!  did  him  and  ■.»«  thunsaiuf  d tdhvti  heft  nr*' 
j Thteymteg  luwvht  hkd  bv  this  time  calculated 
| the  Of  lus  hatul-^/nw?'  hdr/gs  avd  au  dee-. — 

MtertuM  lUft  \#  beat  !,-r-am) ' iiii’gerfnpljv-iife-  thatigh* 

: there  might  be  joiner  doubt  about  the  matter, 
pnr  bis*  wallet  on  the  tabic  and  called.  The  left- 
hand  man  had  Jour  queens  and  an  ace,  nud  the 
‘ right4uirtd  ma  n four  Jacks  and iiD  ace . S]ieeta- 


rjBpH-*UL-  '*■#$*>  ■af.U&m-  IV 


ranch  upon  lhc  tender*^  of  their  huger  >3n.<J9ft*  ! 
upon  *vmln$i&  of  ^yc  and  pf 

Ac  one  of  the  GtoTcriiw  watering*  fdaces  not  mail y j 
year?  ago.  n Jew  vard^Htlor  bin  deeding-  ! 
ly  well  made  jyirtbboaJNk  so  ndfeidod^fy  iow  ttutfJ 
$0f$  gaming-house  in  tho  pkew  Uid  in  a sea-  j 
son’s1  stock  of  tWrnf  During  the  vvvtt  season :}’ 
rim  confederatr^  vf  thy,  dealer,  win?  1i:kJ  had  the  - 
cards  prqiated  lodler  iheir  own  sux^msion,  nnd 
know  them  but  too  wcih  reaped  a golden  harvest  j 
from  thci r ingjinloua  ihve  ^rmen  L There  is  a 
story  of  a French  Jew  who  in  like  manner  man- ; 
n five tured  the  dice  oh  which  lie  atWwuiNl  hvvtr 
and  who  im*  taken,  fxi  to  th*?  tune  o T %SQ()D  in 
•me  night  by  o stmngt^  ^ho  by  some  mean*; 
knew  the  secret  and  worked  tntli  «• 
tlie  Jcw's  rnatnifAcrufcf  , ; . . 

A similar  story  oF  **  biter  lot"  uj  told  of  a Mi.v 
siasippi  gnmblert.  bv  Joe  CowgM.  Ju  ‘hfe  ^R^col- ; 
Wtlhafl  of  the  Stage 
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of  a suag^  and  though  no  damage  wx^.done  ev- 
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6 toady  player.  And  this  deadly  odds  neither 
skill  nor  calculation  on  his  part  can  in  the  slight- 
est degree  divert. 

In  short : 

“He  who  hopes  at  cards  to  win 
Must  never  think  that  cheating's  sin ; 

To  make  & trick  whene'er  he  can. 

No  matter  Aotr,  should  be  his  plan. 

No  case  of  conscience  must  he  make, 

Except  how  he  may  save  his  stake ; 

The  only  object  of  his  prayers— 

Not  to  be  caught  and  kicked  down  stairs." 


A LOST  LOVE:  ITS  RESURREC- 
TION. 

L 

THE  love  of  my  heart  was  dead.  I had 
watched  its  death -throes,  listened  to  its 
moans  of  expiring  agony.  'With  my  own  hands 
I had  decently  composed  the  frozen  limbs,  and 
closed  the  lids  over  the  haunting  eyes.  Dead ! 
and  now  I carried  the  still  corse  to  its  burial. 
Mourners  followed ; hopes,  frost-chilled  in  their 
awaking ; pleasant  dreams,  which  must  be  dreams 
only  forever;  crowds  of  mad,  passionate  im- 
pulses shrieking  out  after  the  bier  their  frantic, 
unavailing  agony ; and  over  all,  slowly,  unpity- 
ingly,  tolled  the  bells  of  memory.  There  was 
no  break  of  light  in  east  or  west — only  one  cloud, 
shutting  out  heaven  and  God.  Would  it  ever 
lift?  I did  not  ask  myself  the  question  in  that 
hour.  In  my  misery  I shut  the  door  on  Hope. 
Golden  lights  of  morning  could  break  for  me  no 
more,  therefore  I would  have  nothing.  Crim- 
son hues  of  sunset,  silver  tranquillity  of  moon 
and  stars,  what  were  they  worth,  when  they  could 
promise  no  dawning?  Henceforth  my  path 
would  lead  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow, 
out  of  which  no  torture  should  force  from  my 
proud  lips  cry  or  moan. 

My  life  had  been  sad  rather  than  strange. 
Left  motherless  almost  in  infancy,  all  the  wealth 
whose  splendors  surrounded  me,  all  the  gold  my 
father  was  accumulating  so  rapidly,  could  not 
buy  for  me  the  happiness  which  is  the  fit  heritage 
of  childhood.  It  is  a sad  thing  when  a child 
feels  that  there  is  no  one  to  love  it,  no  gentle 
voice  to  soothe  its  woes,  no  lips  always  ready 
with  their  kisses,  no  long-suffering,  patient  mo- 
ther-tenderness ; saddest  of  all,  when  the  orphan 
is  a yearning,  passionate  child,  for  whom  is  no 
consolation  ift  playthings  or  panacea  in  confec- 
tionery. 

I seldom  saw  my  father  except  on  Sundays. 
He  was  off  to  his  business  before  I was  present- 
able in  the  morning ; and  I was  usually  put  to 
bed  by  my  impatient  nurse-maid  before  he  re- 
turned at  night.  If  he  loved  me,  he  manifested 
it  only  in  providing  with  a lavish  hand  for  my 
comfort. 

So  I grew  up,  in  the  stately  mansion  where 
we  lived,  with  little  company  and  no  change  of 
scene.  In  due  time  my  nurse  was  replaced  by  a 
governess;  a thorough,  unsympathetic  person, 
who  worked  to  earn  her  wage,  and  felt  that  her 
whole  duty  was  done  when  she  had  inoculated 
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me  with  a certain  daily  amount  of  grammar  and 
history.  Our  establishment  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  a widowed  sister  of  my  father's ; a haughty, 
handsome  woman,  of  whom  I need  say  little  at 
present,  as  during  my  early  years  she  seemed  al- 
most to  forget  my  existence. 

As  I grew  older  I had  masters  who  instructed 
me  in  every  accomplishment,  though  music  was 
the  only  one  in  which  I particularly  excelled. 

In  this  manner  I received  my  entire  education, 
for  my  father  was  rigidly  prejudiced  against 
schools.  At  eighteen  I was  pronounced  ready 
to  be  introduced  into  society. 

At  this  epoch  Aunt  Langdon’s  interest  in  me 
became  active.  She  liked  the  office  of  chaperon , 
and  besides  her  pride  was  enlisted.  Kept  in 
entire  seclusion  hitherto,  my  debut  was  a suc- 
cess. My  face,  if  not  remarkably  beautiful,  was 
new ; my  manners,  formed  in  solitude,  were,  hap- 
pily, not  stereotyped.  Moreover,  my  health  was 
perfect.  Dissipation  did  not  tell  upon  my  vig- 
orous organization,  or  blanch  my  fresh  color. 

Every  thing  I encountered  possessed  for  me  the 
charm  of  novelty.  I bade  fair  to  be  intoxicated 
by  pleasure ; to  lose  heart  and  soul  in  the  vortex 
of  fashionable  folly.  Singularly  enough,  to  my 
thoughtless  gayety  came  an  interruption. 

I stood  one  evening  near  a window,  a little 
wearied  with  dancing,  still  with  the  flush  of  con- 
scious triumph  on  my  cheeks,  and  a gay  light 
kindling  my  careless  eyes.  My  vague  m usings 
were  scattered  by  a voice  which  said, 

“And  when  the  ancient  tempter  mnilea. 

So  yield  we  our  aoula  up  to  hia  wiles, 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me!" 

The jroice  was  rich  and  low,  with  an  under- 
tone or  sad  melody.  I had  been  introduced  to 
the  speaker  for  the  first  time  that  evening;  but 
until  now  I had  not  noticed  how  handsome  he 
was ; what  latent  fire  smouldered  dreamily  in  his 
wide,  dark  eyes ; what  persuasive  tenderness  soft- 
ened the  curves  of  his  mouth. 

I I Are  you  another  sphinx,  with  a riddle  for 
me  to  read?"  I asked,  lightly,  affecting  a care- 
lessness I did  not  feel,  for  his  words  had  given 
me  a vague  sense  of  discomfort — stirred  my  con- 
science, perhaps. 

“ No,"  the  rich,  low  voice  answered.  “ It  is 
you  who  offer  the  riddle  for  my  solution.  I 
know  something  of  you.  Your  thoughtful,  stu- 
dious,- lonely  girlhood  had  been  spoken  of  in  my 
presence  before  I met  you.  One  naturally  has 
a high  ideal  of  a character  formed  by  study,  self- 
communion,  and  solitude ; and  now  I find  you 
here  as  gay  as  the  gayest ; as  satisfied,  apparent- 
ly, with  what  is  but  the  bead  on  the  wine.” 

“ And  you  kindly  resolved, " I said,  a little 
bitterly,  “to  constitute  yourself  my  Mentor? 

I fear  I shall  prove  but  a refractory  disciple.” 

“I  beg,  Miss  Chester,  that  you  will  not  at- 
tribute to  me  a wish  so  conceited,  or  assign  me 
a task  so  ungracious.  Believe  me,  I,  least  of 
all,  have  any  right  to  judge  others.  I can  ap- 
preciate the  highest  order  of  character,  but  I do 
not  possess  it.  Few  men  are  more  good-na- 
turedly selfish ; but  the  selfishness  is  very  real. 
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£ inherit  from  my  mother  a love  of  ease  which 
is  as  strong  as  the  Livingstone  pride  of  birth, 
and  the  two  make  me  a man  of  small  philan- 
thropy, of  little  true  worth  in  the  world.  ” 

I had, cause  to  remember  his  words  afterward. 
They  were  an  honest  warning;  but  I did  not 
believe  them.  Their  sole  effect  was  to  enlist 
my  admiration  for  his  humility.  I suppose  he 
read  this  thought  in  my  eyes,  for  he  smiled  when 
he  met  them,  and  went  on. 

“You  will  see  now  that  I could  not  have 
presumed  to  reprove  you . I was  only  thinking, 
as  I watched  your  face,  that  the  world  was  get- 
ting fast  hold  of  you  as  well  as  the  rest  of  usp 
that  you  found  it;  all  the  brighter,  perhaps,  for 
its  very  strangeness ; and  I borrowed  that  quaint, 
melancholy  rhyme  to  clothe  my  thought.  The 
martyrs  are  ail  dead ; or,  at  least,  they  do  not 
live  in  New  York.  We  are  much  alike,  poor 
moths  hovering  round  a candle.  But  the  candle 
is  pitiless.  If  we  come  too  near  we  shall  scorch 
our  wings,  and  then — Death  finds  the  way  short 
to  a moth ’8  vitals.  Never  mind,  roses  are  just 
as  sweet  to-day  though  they  fade  to-morrow. 
Vive  la  bagatelle  ! They  are  striking  up  a Re- 
dowa,  will  you  dance  it  with  me  ?” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Wales  Livingstone.  It  did  not  end  there. 
Before  the  season  was  over  I was  his  promised 
wife.  I found  in  him  all  I had  been  blindly 
seeking — peace,  hope,  rest,  tender  love,  watch- 
ful care.  Found  them,  or — thought  so ! What 
if  the  mirage  be  an  illusion?  Do  its  shining 
hills,  its  placid  waters,  its  waving  palms,  gleam 
for  that  the  less  resplendently  upon  the  travel- 
er’s vision  ? Nay,  the  truth  were  dull  and  bare 
in  comparison.  I owed  him  somewhat  for  that 
winter — ho  taught  me  what  happiness  was. 

Few  men  possess  in  such  lavish  measure  the 
power  to  fascinate.  In  all  his  moods — and  his 
character  was  many-sided — he  was  charming. 

We  were  daily  together.  We  read  and  talked 
and  sang.  What  a voice  he  had  ! Even  now 
the  memory  of  his  singing  steals  over  mo,  some- 
times, like  a spell  of  enchantment.  In  those 
days  I worshiped  him.  Unconsciously  I made 
him  a tyrant,  for  my  whole  study  in  life  was  to 
know  and  do  what  would  please  him.  That  he 
loved  me  with  equal  devotion  I did  not  question. 
Why  should  I,  while  he  never  passed  an  hour 
away  from  me  when  propriety  would  permit  us 
to  be  together? 

Aunt  Langdon  was  a shrewd  woman.  She 
made  little  pretension  to  heart,  but  her  insight 
into  the  nature  of  others  was  cruelly  keen.  One 
day  she  transfixed  mo  with  her  cool  blue  eye. 
Her  words  followed  her  glance — as  cool,  sharp, 
and  cynical. 

“Are  you  very  sure,  child,  that  Mr.  Living- 
stone’s love  equals  your  own  ?” 

Why  this  question  ? My  blood  hurried,  fright- 
ened, to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  marble.  I 
could  only  falter, 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Langdon  ? Why 
should  it  not?” 

Perhaps  she  accepted  the  flag  of  truce  my  ; 
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white  face  hung  out.  Her  answer  was  in  a 
gentler  tone,  as  if  my  very  powerlessness  had 
moved  her  pity.* 

“ I hope  it  does,  Marian ; only  it  is  well  not 
to  pay  too  large  interest  for  what  we  receive. 
No  man  has  a right  to  usury.  And  it  is  an  old 
truth  that  those  who  lose  most  suffer  most.” 

This  was  warning  the  second ; was  I likely  to 
heed  it,  who  had  not  heeded  Wales  Livingstone’s 
reading  of  his  own  nature  ? 

He  came  in  soon  after.  I suppose  the  color 
had  not  come  back  to  my  face,  for  he  looked  at 
me  inquiringly,  and  caressed  me  with  more  than 
his  usual  tenderness. 

“ Has  any  thing  grieved  my  fair  Marian?”  he 
asked,  as  my  head  lay  against  his  arm. 

“What  could  grieve  me,  Wales,  while  you 
love  me?  But  do  you  love  me?  Am  I the 
world  to  you,  as  you  are  the  universe  to  me?” 

He  looked  into  my  eyes.  It  was  a long  gaze, 
and  in  it  were  many  meanings.  He  spoke  as 
seriously  as  I had  done. 

“I  do  not  think  I have  ever  deceived  you, 
Marian.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  per- 
haps, to  love  as  unselfishly  and  enduringly  as 
woman ; but  I love  you,  and  only  you.  I might 
not,  under  some  circumstances,  be  happy  with 
you : I am  sure  I could  not,  under  any,  without 
you.” 

His  words  puzzled  me.  Under  some  circum- 
stances he  might  not  be  happy  with  me  I What 
could  he  mean  ? He  left  me  little  time  for 
speculation.  He  had  brought  with  him  a port- 
folio of  exquisite  foreign  views — the  work  of  an 
artist  friend — and  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about 
them,  until  presently  I forgot  every  thing  else 
in  the  fascination  of  his  conversation.  In  de- 
scription his  power  was  singular.  A little  more 
of  the  heroic  element  would  have  made  him  a 
poet — a little  patience  and  executive  ability,  and 
he  would  have  been  a painter.  As  it  was,  he 
talkedy  and,  hearing  him,  you  cared  not  am 
farther  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  talents. 

With  a sentence  ho  unlocked  for  me  the  gold- 
en gates  of  the  “far,  fair  foreign  lands”  where 
he  had  wandered  in  other  years.  I saw  wilde*  - 
nesses  of  Southern  blossoms;  shadowy  trees, 
haunted  by  birds  whose  wings  had  been  stolen 
from  orient  rainbows;  I heard  songs  of  en- 
trancing melody;  I touched  the  hot  sands  of 
Eastern  deserts,  burning  and  golden  as  tho  sun  ; 
I shot  with  dusky  boatmen  down  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  Asiatic  streams,  or  rested  among  the 
lotus  blossoms  and  read  Persian  poets  at  mid- 
night by  a moon  so  bright  that  you  ceased  to 
wonder  she  had  been  worshiped. 

And  then,  leaving  me  rapt  in  the  spell  of 
his  eloquence,  he  went  away  ; and  I marveled, 
as  I had  done  so  many  times  before,  how  he. 
with  all  his  rare  gifts,  his  rich  experiences,  hi* 
power  to  choose  whom  and  where  ho  would,  had 
chosen  me. 

My  whole  life  was  a trance-like  dream  until 
at  la9t  the  awakening  came. 

I was  with  Mr.  Livingstone  as  usual,  one  wild, 
wet  day  in  March,  whep  thq,  tempest  was  keen- 
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ing  outside  with  the  prophetic  voice  of  a Ban- 
shee. It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
heard  my  father's  step  in  the  hall.  He  did  not 
enter  the  drawing-room,  as  was  his  habit,  now 
that  I had  grown  old  enough  to  be  a companion. 
He  went,  instead,  directly  to  his  own  room  over- 
head. At  dinner-time  he  sent  word  that  he 
could  not  come ; he  was  not  well  and  very  busy. 
I might  have  thought  strange  of  this  had  I been 
less  absorbed — as  it  was,  it  gave  me  little  con- 
cern. 

We  passed  a happy  evening  together,  I and 
my  lover — an  evening  full  of  those  sweet  no- 
things, as  indescribable  and  ineffable  as  the  scent 
of  a flower,  but  whose  impalpable  fragrance  we 
cherish  and  inhale  as  eagerly  as  the  first  man 
might  have  done  the  breath  of  life,  which  to  him, 
the  chosen  of  all  men,  was  the  breath  of  God. 

At  breakfast,  next  morning,  my  father's  seat 
was  still  vacant ; and  Aunt  Langdon,  remarking 
carelessly  that  he  was  overworking  himself  fear- 
fully of  late,  ran  up  stairs  to  remonstrate  with 
him.  In  a moment  a shriek  of  horror  burst  from 
her  lips,  so  wild,  so  shrill,  that  it  seemed  utterly 
to  paralyze  all  my  powers  of  motion.  Instantly, 
almost,  1 recovered  my  self-command,  and  rushed 
after  her  to  his  room.  The  faint,  sickly-sweet 
odor  of  Prussic  acid  was  still  in  the  air;  an 
empty  bottle  was  on  the  stand  beside  him,  and 
on  the  bed,  with  no  look  of  agony  on  his  face — 
only  the  sad,  strange  ghost  of  a smile  about  the 
frozen  mouth,  and  haunting  the  wide-open  eyes 
— my  father  lay.  Dead,  by  his  own  hand ! 

I had  never  drawn  near  to  him — never  re- 
ceived any  of  the  sweet,  paternal  tendernesses 
which  make  so  strong  a tie  between  most  fathers 
and  daughters  ; yet  there  is  an  instinctive,  natu- 
ral affection  inseparable  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  relationship,  and  to  me  the  shock  was  terri- 
ble. I will  not  linger  over  that  awful  day.  His 
motives  were  briefly  set  forth  in  a note  which  he 
left  for  me.  This  I will  copy : 

u Marian,  my  child,  I am  ruined,  dishonored,  maddened. 
Fifteen  yearn  of  speculation,  in  which  every  venture  eeemed 
to  prosper,  lias  come  to  this.  My  notes  will  be  protested  to- 
morrow. Health,  good  name,  credit,  hope,  all  gone  — I 
can  not  live.  1 will  not  see  the  sun  rise  which  will  ehino 
upon  my  disgrace.  God  help  you,  child;  I can  not.  If  I 
should  live  I could  do  nothing,  even  for  myself.  God  and 
your  mother  forgive  me  for  the  ruin  I have  wrought.  I 
have  always  loved  you,  Marian,  even  when  I seemed  cold- 
est Do  not  hate  your  father.*'  | 

I read  these  words  with  a strange  calmness. 
Sudden  and  terrible  as  was  the  shock,  it  did  not 
render  me  incapable  of  thought.  I thought  only 
too  much.  I seemed  to  see  all — certain  present 
— possible  future — at  a glance.  I felt  every 
hope  slipping  away  from  me,  even  the  dearest. 
And  yet  I strove  to  convince  myself  it  could 
not  be  that  because  disgrace  enshrouded  the  name 
I bore  Wales  Livingstone  would  give  me  up. 
Were  it  on  him  the  blow  had  fallen  surely  I 
should  but  cling  to  him  the  more  closely.  What 
right  had  I to  reckon  his  love  at  a lower  rate 
than  mine  ? Still,  reason  as  I would,  a fell  pre- 
sentiment was  winding  its  serpent  coils  about 
my  heart,  and  every  now  and  then  it  would  erect 


its  head  and  look  at  me  with  its  gleaming,  bale- 
ful eyes. 

For  my  father  I mourned  sincerely.  His  last 
words  had  brought  me  nearer  to  him,  into  more 
intimate  communion  with  his  heart  than  all  the 
years  of  my  previous  life  had  done.  I felt  now 
how  dear  we  might  have  been  to  each  other  had 
my  mother  lived  for  a connecting  link  between 
us.  But  for  all  mutual  understanding  it  was 
too  late  now.  No  cry  or  sound  could  pierce 
through  the  long  death-silence.  God  only  knows 
whether,  indeed,  he  had  sinned  willfully,  shut- 
ting out  hope  from  his  own  soul  forever — or 
whether,  under  some  malignant  spell  of  tran- 
sient insanity,  the  mad  impulse  had  come  upon 
him,  and  there  was  yet  hope  in  his  death. 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  merciful  uncertainty  in 
which  such  ends  are  shrouded ! How  many  a 
heart  has  it  saved  from  a life-long  despair  1 

Not  two  hours  after  I read  my  father's  last 
words  Wales  Livingstone  came.  The  storm  of 
yesterday  had  been  followed  by  a morning  blue 
and  balmy  as  May.  He  had  planned,  it  seemed, 
to  enjoy  it  with  me.  He  rode  a fiery  horse, 
which  displayed  his  admirable  horsemanship  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  a groom  led  another 
with  a lady’s  saddle. 

I met  him  in  the  hall. 

“I  can  not  ride  to-day,  Wales,”  I said,  as  I 
answered  his  greeting.  “ Please  send  the  horses 
away  and  come  in.” 

Commanded  to  instant  compliance  by  my  man- 
ner, he  moved  to  the  door  and  obeyed  me.  Then 
he  came  back  and  led  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  wc  had  passed  so  many  hours  together — 
hours  beside  whose  brightness  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  seemed  dim  and  cold. 

“What  is  it,  Marian?”  he  asked,  drawing  me 
toward  him  tenderly. 

For  all  answer  I placed  in  his  hand  my  fa- 
ther's note.  With  wide  eyes,  taking  in  all  the 
horror,  he  read  it  slowly  through. 

In  his  surprise  and  consternation  his  arm  had 
fallen  away  from  me,  and  he  forgot,  much  as  I 
needed  his  sympathy,  to  take  me  back  to  the 
heart  where  I had  hoped  for  shelter.  He  sat 
still  in  blank  stupor. 

After  a while,  finding  his  presence,  to  which 
I had  looked  for  solace,  a restraint  and  a bur- 
den rather,  I suggested,  with  bitterness  in  my 
heart  and  my  words,  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
go  away.  He  could  not  do  any  good,  and  as  it 
was  not  his  sorrow,  why  should  he  spend  his 
day  in  that  darkened,  stricken  house  ? He  ac- 
cepted my  suggestion,  apparently  ignoring  its 
irony,  and  only  saying,  os  if  he  had  detected 
no  latent  satire  in  my  words,  that  of  course  it 
was  his  sorrow  in  a certain  way,  since  it  was 
mine  and  I was  his ; but  as  he  could  do  no  good 
by  staying,  perhaps  he  had  better  leave  me. 

So  he  went.  He  gave  me  a kiss  at  parting. 
Was  it  the  coldest  one  his  lips  had  ever  left  on 
mine,  or  did  it  only  seem  so  to  my  foreboding 
fancy  ? God  pity  the  woman  who  has  dreamed 
that  she  leaned  on  a strong  staff,  and  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes,  and  there  is  but  that  to 
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bridge  the  chasm  between  her  and  despair,  finds 
it  only  a broken  reed ! 

I hardly  know  how  the  days  passed  on  for  a 
week  after  that  day. 

I sent  for  a lawyer  whom  I knew  my  father 
had  occasionally  employed,  and  placed  all  the 
business  arrangements  in  his  hands.  “ Of 
course,”  I told  him,  “every  thing  was  to  be 
given  up — books,  furniture,  musical  instruments, 
paintingB.  I desired  nothing  for  myself.  The 
only  wish  I had  was  that  he  should  spare  my  fa- 
ther's memory  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  and 
manage  the  business  with  as  little  loss  as  possi- 
ble to  others.” 

The  day  after  my  father  was  buried  I received, 
through  my  attorney,  a message  from  the  cred- 
itors, begging  me  to  reserve  for  my  own  use  my 
piano,  my  private  library — all  my  personal  ef- 
fects, in  short ; and  any  souvenirs  of  my  parents 
to  which  1 attached  a particular  value.  More- 
over, they  desired  that  I would  retain  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  the  house  for  a month  or  two — 
or  until  I had  had  plenty  of  time  to  arrange  for 
my  future. 

By  the  advice  of  Lawyer  Van  Ness  I accepted 
these  generous  propositions,  though  all  that  I 
would  consent  to  retain  for  myself  was  my  own 
clothes,  my  piano,  a few  cherished  books,  ahd 
the  portraits  of  both  my  parents. 

I talked  over  my  plans  for  the  future  with 
Aunt  Langdon,  and  we  settled  that  I should  re- 
move with  her  in  two  weeks  to  the  house  of  her 
husband’s  Bister,  in  the  pleasant  country  town 
of  Aurora. 

“There,”  she  said,  “there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  your  being  independent.  Mrs.  Clayton 
is,  like  me,  a childless  widow.  She  will  be  glad 
of  our  company.  I have  property  enough  to 
make  myself  comfortable,  and,  with  your  tal- 
ents, you  could  be  sure  of  quite  a yearly  income 
from  music  scholars,  if  Mr.  Livingstone  should 
not  insist  on  being  married  at  once.” 

I felt  her  cool,  shrewd  blue  eyes  reading  my 
face,  and  I knew  I blushed  under  their  search- 
ing glance.  But  I answered,  as  quietly  as  she 
had  spoken,  that  her  plan  pleased  me,  and  I 
should  follow  it;  for  of  course— whatever  Mr. 
Livingstone  might  say — I could  not  think  of 
marriage  until  after  my  year  of  mourning  had 
expired. 

During  all  my  stay  in  New  York  my  betroth- 
ed came  to  see  me  daily.  He  did  not  remain 
long  at  these  interviews,  however.  I did  not 
wonder  at  this,  for  I saw  now  that  his  nature 
had  nothing  in  common  with  grief.  Of  course 
sorrow,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  possible  to  ev- 
ery human  being.  On  a battle-field  every  sword 
is  likely  to  meet  the  shock ; but  when  you  see 
whether  it  bends  or  breaks  you  can  tell  the  tem- 
per of  the  blade.  Suffering  is  inseparable  from 
humanity;  but  it  is  only  the  deepest  natures 
which  claim  kinship  with  it  and  recognize  its 
angelic  mission.  Others  wear  it  uneasily,  as 
Sinbad  carried  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  cast 
about  anxiously  for  the  first  opportunity  of  shuf- 
fling it  off. 


Of  this  latter  clasa  was  Wales  Livingstone. 
Despite  the  dangerous  sweetness  of  his  manner, 
the  low  richness  of  his  voice,  the  fire  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  bland  persuasion  of  his  words,  when  you 
strove  to  sound  where  you  thought  the  deep,  still 
waters  lay,  you  found  it  required  but  a very  short 
Line.  He  had  loved  me  when  youth  and  nov- 
elty had  conspired,  for  the  passing  hour,  to  make 
me  attractive  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
he  loved  me  still,  but  there  was  something  sadly 
incongruous  with  his  pleasure-seeking  nature  in 
the  darkened  rooms  and  the  blanched,  weary 
face,  shadowed  still  more  by  mourning  garments. 
So  he  just  came  daily — asked  tenderly  for  my 
health — murmured  a few  protestations  of  love 
and  sympathy — gave  me  kisses  which  left  a bit- 
ter tang  on  my  lips  because  I believed  them  the 
cold  offspring  of  custom  and  duty — and  went 
away. 

It  was  singular  how  much  more  real  comfort 
I found  in  the  practical  suggestions  and  straight- 
forward, unobtrusive  kindness  of  Lawyer  Va\i 
Ness. 

I had  never  met  him  in  society,  and  I knew 
him,  until  the  day  I summoned  him  to  our  house 
of  mourning,  only  by  name.  He  was  a hard- 
working man  in  his  profession;  the  farthest  pos- 
sible remove  from  any  thing  like  a 6quire  of 
dames,  though  thoroughly  gentleman-like;  well- 
bom,  being  the  son  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  fam- 
ily, left  penniless  by  the  princely  tastes  of  his 
father,  and  climbing  by  hard  work  and  social 
self-denial  slowly  back  to  wealth  again.  All 
this  I had  heard  my  father  say  of  him ; and  I 
sent  for  him  because  I knew  that  I should  find 
in  him  shrewd  wisdom,  united  to  integrity,  be- 
yond a question. 

It  needed  but  to  see  him  to  acknowledge  his 
strength.  It  appeared  in  his  muscular,  well- 
knit  figure  ; it  looked  out  of  his  clear,  gray  eyes 
— eyes  which  seemed  to  see  all  but  reveal  no- 
thing ; you  heard  it  in  his  firm  footstep,  and  the 
resonant  ring  of  his  voice ; you  felt  it  in  the 
strong,  encouraging  clasp  of  his  hand.  Meet- 
ing him  as  I did,  only  on  business,  I saw  that, 
without  being  in  the  least  what  one  calls  fasci- 
nating, he  was  a man  whom  I should  like  to 
have  for  my  friend — one  on  whom  those  whose 
right  it  was  could  rely  without  fear  or  trembling 
— no  reed  which  the  first  shock  might  break ; *a 
strong  staff,  rather,  with  heart  of  oak.  He  was 
of  inestimable  comfort  and  service  to  me  in  that 
season  of  trial;  and  it  was  no  mere  form  of 
words  when  I expressed  my  indebtedness  to  him, 
and  assured  him  of  the  grateful  remembrance  in 
which  I should  hold  his  name,  as  we  shook  hands 
at  parting  the  day  before  I started  for  Aurora. 

That  evening  was  to  be  spent  with  Wales 
Livingstone.  In  the  three  weeks  of  sad  excite- 
ment since  my  father’s  death  but  little  had 
been  said  between  us  concerning  our  plans  for 
the  future,  though  I had  told  him  that  I was 
going  with  my  aunt  to  her  friends  in  Aurora  as 
soon  as  that  step  had  been  decided  upon.  All 
this  while  I had  been  slowly  growing  into  the 
conviction  that  our  engagement  was  a burden  to 
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him,  and  I had  resolved  that  night  to  offer  to 
release  him  from  it. 

He  came,  and,  touched  perhaps  by  the  thought 
of  our  near  parting,  met  me  more  tenderly  than 
he  had  done  in  the  whole  three  weeks  preceding. 
Still  the  soft  melancholy  of  that  manner,  the 
murmurous  cadences  of  that  voice  whose  every 
tone  was  a caress,  could  no  more  beguile  me 
into  self-forgetfulness,  or  lull  me  into  false  se- 
curity. I must  know  all — the  worst — and  if  I 
found  he  would  accept  of  his  freedom,  he  must 
have  it:  though  I felt  in  that  hour,  looking 
on  that  handsome  face,  meeting  the  beguiling 
glances  of  those  dark  eyes,  that  to  resign  him 
would  be  to  give  up  all  that  life  held  for  me — to 
shut  and  bar  the  gates  of  my  Paradise  with  my 
own  hand. 

During  the  few  moments  in  which  I was  try- 
ing to  collect  my  forces  for  the  scene  which  must 
follow,  he  helped  me  by  beginning  of  his  own 
accord  to  question  me  about  my  future. 

“These  friends  to  whom  you  go,  will  they  be 
kind  to  you,  Marian  ? Are  they  both  able  and 
willing  to  make  your  life  what  it  has  been 
hitherto  ?” 

The  question  stung  me  into  momentary  anger. 
It  betrayed  such  an  utter  ignorance  of  my  plans, 
even  of  those  which  I remembered  confiding  to 
him.  I answered  him  sharply, 

“They  are  Aunt  Langdon’s  friends,  not 
mine.  She  is  the  only  relative  I have  left,  and 
it  is  for  convenience,  respectability,  the  proprie- 
ty of  being  with  her,  that  I go  to  Aurora.  I 
expect  no  assistance  from  her  people,  beyond 
possibly  their  aid  in  getting  scholars,  and  the 
shelter  of  a roof,  which  I shall  faithfully  pay 
for.” 

“ Pay  for ! Scholars ! You,  Marian  Chester, 
teach — and  what  ?” 

“ It  seems  to  be  the  only  resource  left  to  me, 
Marian  Chester,”  I said,  with  a perceptible  irony 
pointing  my  words.  “ 1 shall  teach  music.  I 
have  Signor  Barrilli’s  and  Madame  Stefani’s  es- 
timates of  my  musical  ability  in  my  pocket.  I 
think  these  credentials  will  help  me  to  find 
pupils.” 

There  were  a few  moments  during  which  he 
sat  in  silence,  and  I watched  the  thoughts  come 
and  go  on  his  face.  How  well  I could  read 
them ! lie  loved  me — I did  not  doubt  that,  nor 
have  I ever  in  the  long  days  since : but  it  was 
with  such  love  as  he  could  give — second,  per- 
haps, to  his  love  of  pleasure;  second,  certainly, 
to  the  incense  he  burned  forever  to  his  true  idol, 
himself.  And  yet,  that  self  would  find  it  hard 
to  give  me  up.  There  was  some  satisfaction  in 
that  knowledge  to  my  stung,  tortured  pride. 
He  spoke  at  length  : 

“ Forgive  me,  Marian,  that  I had  not  reflect- 
ed sooner  what  your  position  was  likely  to  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  married  at 
once.  I can  not  consent  to  be  living  in  luxury 
while  you  are  toiling  for  your  daily  bread.” 

There  was  no  more  weakness  at  my  heart  just 
then.  For  the  nonce  I had  conquered  it.  I 
answered  him  in  firm,  unfaltering  tones : 


“/think,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  ought  not 
to  marry  at  all.  I know  your  nature  too  well 
to  undertake  to  live  with  you  on  an  income 
which  you  find  only  enough  for  yourself.  With 
wealth  enough,  I might  have  made  you  happy ; 
but  you  could  not  be  happy  with  any  woman  in 
what  you  would  call  poverty.  You  would  be 
restless  and  discontented,  and  I should  be 
wretched.  You  know,  in  your  own  soul,  that  1 
speak  the  truth.  I have  been  three  weeks  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  now  you  can  not 
change  it.  I do  not  blame  you.  It  is  not  your 
fault.  You  are  what  your  nature  and  your  train- 
ing made  you ; but  I know  you  could  never  make 
sacrifices  patiently.  It  is  best  to  part  before  our 
memory  of  the  Past  holds  any  bitterness.” 

“ Marian,”  he  cried,  with  sudden  energy, 
“ Marian  Chester,  I thought  you  loved  me  too 
well  to  resign  me  so  willingly ! Will  not  pover- 
ty be  as  bitter  for  you  as  moderate  self-denial 
for  me?  I know  you  are  deciding  the  case 
wrongly.” 

“And  I know  I am  not.  Poverty  does  not 
frighten  me.  Better  part  with  you  now  than 
see  your  love  worn  away  hereafter  by  the  slow 
friction  of  daily  cares.  I know,  too,  your  Liv- 
ingstone pride  of  birth.  I should  shame  you  if 
I married  you.  The  world  would  never  forget 
that  my  father  died  a bankrupt  and  a suicide. 
No,  Wales,  I have  decided  in  love,  not  pride, 
and  I know  my  decision  is  right  for  us  both.” 

If  I had  hoped — and,  being  woman,  perhaps  I 
had — that  he  would,  after  all,  refuse  to  resign 
me — that  the  strength  and  dignity  of  manhood’s 
love  would  assert  its  sovereignty — its  superiority 
to  all  false  pride,  all  external  show — I was  un- 
deceived, as  I saw  the  look  of  conviction  settle 
gradually  into  his  face  under  my  words.  I 
grew  firm  and  cold  as  marble.  He  expostu- 
lated with  me,  however;  he  even  urged  that, 
if  I would  not  many'  him  then,  our  engagement 
should  continue.  What  was  the  use  ? I look- 
ed through  the  thin  veil  of  his  words  into  his 
thought  — his  heart  not  false,  but  miserably 
weak.  Better  than  all  those  subtle  charms  of 
manner,  those  wondrous  graces,  that  beauty 
like  the  beauty  of  a dream,  one  throb  of  the 
rugged  strength  of  a true  manhood.  And  yet 
I loved  him,  him  only,  and  I suffered.  Remem- 
ber how  lonely  and  joyless  my  life  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  its  splendor  until  he  came,  and 
with  what  fullness  of  promised  blessing  his  love 
had  dawned  on  me! 

I suffered,  but  I w*as  firm.  No  tie  should 
exist  between  us — no  future  dream  of  possible- 
union.  I would  not  write  to  him,  or  preserve 
one  relic  of  a past  which  must  be  dead  to  us 
both  henceforth.  I gave  him  back  his  ring.  I 
brought  his  notes,  and  he  burned  them  slowly 
before  my  eyes.  He  had  nothing  to  restore. 
I had  never  written  him — I had  given  him  only 
my  love.  Alas  that  love  should  be  the  hardest 
gift  on  earth  to  reclaim  ! 

Our  parting  was  sadder  on  his  side  than  on 
mine ; at  least  he  manifested  more  emotion,  for 
his  feelings  lay  nearer  the  surface.  I went  out 
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with  him  into  the  hall,  as  I had  done  so  often 
before.  He  opened  the  door,  and  the  April 
moonlight  poured  in;  and  so,  wrapped  in  its 
silvery  glory,  I took  my  last  look  at  him.  For 
one  instant,  with  the  old  freedom  of  betrothal, 
he  put  his  arms  around  me,  and  kissed  me,  al- 
most wildly,  on  lip  and  brow.  When  he  turn- 
ed away,  with  tears  he  could  not  hide,  I did  not 
weep.  I could  speak  calmly,  though,  perhaps, 
my  quiet  tones  were  interfused  with  more  of 
anguish  than  his  tears. 

44 Good-by,”  I said;  44 good-by,  Wales  Liv- 
ingstone. We  part  in  peace.  We  can  never 
be  less  than  friends ; and  if  there  come  any  sad 
hours  when  the  thought  would  comfort  you,  re- 
member that  you  have  held  one  woman’s  love !” 

And  so  he  went  away,  down  the  long,  moon- 
lighted street ; and  I,  who  had  watched  his  steps 
so  often,  did  not  watch  them  this  last  time. 

I went  up  stairs,  and  found  Aunt  Langdon  in 
my  room,  where  a bright  fire  was  burning.  I 
knew,  though  no  words  had  been  interchanged 
between  us,  that  she  waited  anxiously  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  interview  which  was  over.  Bet- 
ter end  it  all  then,  I thought.  It -would  save 
any  pang  in  alluding  to  the  subject  hereafter. 
I stood  near  her  by  the  fire,  and,  looking  at  her, 
I said : 

44  Butterflies  do  not  live  through  storms,  Aunt 
Langdon.  Their  wings  are  too  gay  to  be  water- 
proof. Some  loves  are  butterflies.  I hope  I 
shall  be  pleased  with  Aurora,  for  it  is  likely  to 
be  my  home.” 

She  understood  me  without  need  of  farther 
explanation.  She  took  her  light  from  the  stand, 
and  then,  lingering  a moment  still,  she  came  up 
to  me  and  touched  her  lips  to  my  forehead. 

“7  shall  not  want  to  part  with  you,  Marian 
— no  danger.” 

That  was  all.  She  knew  I could  not  have 
borne  sympathy,  or  even  comment ; and  men- 
tally I thanked  her  for  her  silence.  I knew 
then  that  she  was  my  friend  ; that,  though  there 
would  never  be  any  demonstration  or  much 
warmth  between  us,  she  honestly  cared  for  me. 

That  night  I slept  as  sweetly  as  an  untroubled 
child.  I know  not  why — I was  not  insensible — 
the  stroke  had  been  both  keen  and  sudden,  the 
wound  it  left  would  rankle  long  and  deeply ; yet 
Nature  was  merciful,  and  gave  me  the  rest  I 
needed.  What  though  the  morrow’s  waking 
must  be  to  a memory  of  sharp  pangs,  of  death- 
ly agony,  not  one  ghost  of  sorrow  haunted  my 
dreams. 

That  was  the  death  of  my  love. 

In  some  hearts  love  may  die  of  slow  decline — 
mine  was  not  one  of  them.  I had  found  weak- 
ness where  I looked  for  strength;  worldliness 
instead  of  heroism ; selfishness  instead  of  self- 
renunciation.  When  the  prop  failed  me,  as  my 
nature  was,  I threw  it  away,  and  the  tide  down 
which  it  floated  never  gives  back  its  treasures. 

But  if  love  was  dead,  anguish,  despair,  -hu- 
miliation survived  it  long.  If  Wales  Living- 
stone bad  followed  me  in  a single  week  to  pour 
out  penitence  and  protestations  at  my  feet,  he 


could  not  have  kindled  my  dead  love  into  even 
a momentary  galvanized  life.  Yet,  now  that  he 
had  failed  me,  I wanted  nothing  more.  The  fu- 
ture held  out  no  hope.  I had  spent  all  my  life- 
time’s savings  to  buy  the  lucky  number  of  which 
I had  dreamed.  The  lottery  had  been  drawn — 
my  number  was  a blank. 

What  a summer  of  torture  that  summer  was ! 
How  I hated  its  brightness!  The  mists  rising 
blue  and  silvery  on  the  hill-tops,  and  then  kin- 
dled by  the  dawnlight  into  gold,  and  carmine, 
and  violet — the  soft  ripples  of  the  lake — the  trees, 
lofty  as  the  survivors  of  primeval  forests — the 
balmy  breath  of  flowers — the  music  of  breeze 
and  bird — how  they  all  tortured  me!  Every 
sound  of  joy  seemed  such  a heartless  mockery 
to  a heart  which  had  no  hope  on  earth,  and  had 
never  striven  for  one  in  heaven. 

And  yet,  bereaved  of  every  other  stay,  my 
pride  stood  me  in  good  stead.  Aunt  Langdon, 
I knew,  would  keep  my  secret,  so  far  as  she  held 
it.  But  not  cveq  she  should  guess  that  the  life, 
out  of  which  Wales  Livingstone’s  handsome  eyes 
had  faded,  was  empty  as  a tomb  whence  its  ten- 
ant had  arisen.  I wore  a smiling  front.  I re- 
turned all  my  calls,  which  were  not  few;  for 
Aurora  possessed  a society  not  only  refined  and 
select,  but  in  summer  quite  extensive.  I made 
the  slight  effort  which  was  necessary  to  secure 
pupils,  and  taught  s6  successfully  that  I had  to 
refuse  more  scholars  than  I could  take. 

Still  I went  at  night  to  my  room  overlooking 
the  lake,  and  listened  there  to  the  wail  of  my 
heart  over  its  own  desolation.  I looked  into 
the  glass  and  smiled  to  see  how  my  old  charms 
were  fading  *,  how  the  blue  rings  were  creeping 
under  my  eyes,  and  my  lips  were  settling  into 
hard,  tense  lines.  I had  a weary  longing  for 
death — I,  who  had  never  sought  Heaven’s  light 
to  illumine  the  land  of  silence  lying  beyond ! 

But  with  youth  and  health  and  active  work 
such  a state  of  things  can  not  endure  forever. 
In  time  there  is  balm  more  potent  than  that 
which  stanched  all  the  wounds  with  such  rare 
magic  in  the  old  romances.  Sooner  or  later 
healing  must  come.  It  was  borne  to  me  on  the 
fresh  winds  of  the  autumn.  It  was  a long  time 
before  I realized  the  change  that  was  being 
wrought;  but  insensibly  I opened  my  sealed 
heart  to  its  influence.  I put  aside  my  morbid 
repinings.  The  small,  healthful  cares  of  daily 
life  resumed  their  interest  for  me,  and  more  than 
once  I felt  again  “that  faint,  involuntary  thrill 
which  we  call  happiness— -something  like  that 
with  which  we  stop  to  see  a daisy  at  our  feet  in 
January.” 

Of  any  possible  future  love  I never  thought. 
To  a proud  heart,  once  bitterly  and  hopelessly 
disappointed,  such  a dream  does  not  easily  re- 
turn : but  I began  to  see  that  my  life,  as  it  was, 
was  a very  pleasant,  and  might  be  a very  good 
life ; and  with  this  knowledge  came  an  emotion 
of  thanksgiving. 

When  the  white  splendors  of  winter  burnished 
the  lake  with  silver,  covered  the  trees  with  dia- 
monds, and  folded  hills  and  valleys  in  a robe  of 
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mystic  softness  and  purity,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  they  had  a language  for  me  beyond  that 
of  mere  external  beauty.  They  were  the  fore- 
shadowing of  splendors  above  and  beyond  words 
— the  reflection  from  the  great  White  Throne — 
and  there  was  no  room  for  regret  at  the  dethron- 
ing of  a human  idol  in  the  heart  which  had  found 
God. 

Yet  do  not  think  I had  no  sad  hours.  When 
we  aspire  for  perfect  happiness  and  satisfaction 
in  the  love  that  is  beyond  the  earth,  we  aspire 
for  immortality — for  the  reward  which  comes 
after  the  conflict  of  life  is  over,  and  which  we 
can  know  here  only  by  dreams  and  glimpses. 

There  were  hours,  many  of  them,  in  which  I 
— without  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  real 
home — felt  very  sad  and  lonely ; when  I longed 
to  be  near  and  dear  to  human  hearts ; to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  some  house- 
hold band;  to  feel  that  to  some  on  earth  my 
words  and  my  presence  were  dear  and  precious. 
The  human  soul  which  has  been  alone  and  not 
felt  the  bitterness  of  such  longings  must  be 
above  or  below  humanity. 

Still,  this  was  but  the  occasional  under-cur- 
rent, and,  on  the  whole,  I was  more  calmly,  trust- 
fully happy  than  I had  ever  been  in  my  life.  I 
do  not  except  even  the  days  when  my  love  for 
Wales  Livingstone  had  never  been  overshadowed 
by  a doubt ; for  those  were  not  days  of  peace 
and  calm.  Rapture,  rather  than  happiness, 
would  best  describe  themr;  or,  perhaps,  the 
vision-seeing  intoxication  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  opium-eating,  or  the  blissful  delirium  pro- 
duced by  hasheesh. 

When  the  spring  came  again  I was  ready  to 
welcome  it — to  rejoice  in  the  general  resurrection 
— to  feel  my  own  pulses  bound  with  a life  kin- 
dred to  that  which  leaped  in  the  brook  and 
stirred  in  the  trees. 

The  summer  followed  and  brought  me  a 
friend. 

IL 

I sat  alone  in  my  room  one  July  evening, 
watching  the  lake,  with  the  moon  silvering  its 
waters,  and  indulging  in  a sort  of  poetical  rhap- 
sody— a banquet  of  memory,  compounded  of  all 
the  delicious  bits  of  word-painting  about  water 
and  moonlight  which  I could  recall.  I was  re- 
peating a fragment  from  Keats,  the  very  poet  of 
the  moon,  when  a knock  at  my  door  broke  the 
stanza  in  twain.  I read  by  the  moon-rays  the 
name  on  the  card  which  was  handed  me — 
“Hendrick  Yan  Ness.” 

I struck  a light  and  consulted  my  mirror  with 
a real  womanly  solicitude  about  my  appearance 
for  almost  the  first  time  since  I left  New  York. 
I was  glad  to  see  that  the  color  and  freshness 
had  come  back  to  my  cheeks  and  the  youth- 
light  to  my  eyes — that  I was  looking  well,  in 
my  white  muslin  dress,  with  the  pink  flowers 
knotted  on  my  bosom,  and  trailing  their  sweet- 
ness through  the  braids  of  my  hair.  I had  not 
seen  or  heard  from  Mr.  Yan  Ness  since  our 
parting  the  day  before  I went  to  Aurora ; but 
I was  heartily  glad  of  his  coming.  He  was 


a man  whom  I honored,  and  who  had  been  most 
kind  to  me  in  days  when  I sorely  needed  kind- 
ness. 

I went  down  stairs  and  met  his  pleasant  gray 
eyes,  his  genial  smile — felt  the  strong,  warm 
clasp  of  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  bring  with 
him  an  atmosphere  bracing  as  mountain  air.  I 
passed  a happy  evening. 

In  the  course  of  it  I learned  that  he  had  come 
to  Aurora  for  the  summer;  he  had  a law-book 
to  compile,  he  needed  rest,  and  he  had  no  en- 
gagements from  which  he  could  not  break  away. 
So  he  had  given  himself  a holiday.  I asked, 
simply  enough,  how  it  chanced  that  he  had  se- 
lected Aurora  to  pass  it  in.  Because  of  the 
promise  it  held  out  of  society,  he  said.  It  was 
the  only  countiy  place  where  he  knew  any  one. 
Here  he  had  an  old  college  friend  with  whom  he 
was  to  board ; and  he  had  remembered,  more- 
over, that  it  was  my  place  of  abode,  and  had 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  me  now 
and  then : bad  he  been  too  presumptuous  ? Of 
course  I expressed  the  welcome  which  I felt,  and 
begged  him  to  come  to  Mrs.  Clayton’s  whenever 
he  had  nothing  pleasanter  to  do. 

This  proved  to  be  very  often.  That  he  cared 
for  me  beyond  a warm  friendship  he  gave  me 
no  reason  to  suspect ; but  he  certainly  liked  my 
society,  and  we  passed  a great  many  happy  hours 
together. 

He  was  not  fascinating.  He  possessed  none 
of  Wales  Livingstone’s  peculiar  gifts.  He  loved 
music,  but  he  never  sang  or  danced ; he  had 
been  too  busy,  he  said,  to  pay  court  to  the 
graces.  His  conversation  was  trenchant  and 
terse  rather  than  pictorial.  He  had  never  trav- 
eled, and  if  he  had,  much  as  his  soul  might  have 
opened  to  the  wonders  and  splendors  of  other 
lands,  long  and  faithfully  as  it  might  have  re- 
flected them,  he  could  never  have  revealed  these 
memories  other  than  by  chance  glimpses ; never 
could  have  made  poems  or  pictures  of  them. 
Yet  I enjoyed  hearing  him  talk.  His  ideas  of 
right  were  so  lofty,  and  you  were  never  pained 
by  any  fear  of  his  falling  short  of  his  own  stand- 
ard ; his  judgment  was  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive; his  love  for  humanity  so  combined  the 
zeal  of  the  reformer  with  the  tempered  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher  that  it  was  no  wonder,  as  his 
character  unfolded  before  me,  I began  to  think 
him  the  noblest  type  of  manhood  I had  ever 
met. 

Yet  his  declaration  of  love,  when  it  came,  was 
an  utter  surprise  to  me.  I had  never  guessed 
the  secret  of  his  heart.  Like  all  men  of  such 
strength,  such  firmness,  such  latent  power,  bis 
nature,  when  once  you  stood  face  to  face  with  it, 
was  full  of  fire  and  fervor ; a fire  which  no  mere 
breath  could  put  out ; which,  once  kindled,  must 
burn  on  till  death.  I do  not  think  he  meant  to 
reveal  it  to  me  at  that  time,  but  the  impulse 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

I was  asking  him  one  afternoon  about  his 
life;  how  long  he  had  been  so  alone  in  the 
world ; and  how  he  had  borne  solitude  and  toil 
with  such  brave  patience,  not  growing  soured  or 
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world-wearied,  or  losing  at  all  the  freshness  of 
his  delight  in  Nature,  in  the  mere  sense  of  exist- 
ence. 

He  looked  at  me  a moment,  and  his  gray 
ejes,  which  I had  once  thought  revealed  no- 
thing, fairly  flashed  into  light— grew  luminous 
with  splendor. 

“Because,  Marian*— he  called  me  by  my 
name  for  the  first  time — “I  have  never  looked 
forward  to  loneliness.  I have  always  felt  that  I 
was  toiling  for  some  one  besides  myself;  some 
beloved,  unknown  one.  Since  I saw  jou  I have 
felt  who  she  must  be  if  she  ever  came.  Could 
you  love  me,  Marian  ?” 

The  words  were  not  so  much.  I had  been 
wooed  in  a strain  for  more  eloquent  and  impas- 
sioned; but  I saw,  looking  out  of  the  clear, 
steadfast  eyes,  the  true,  steadfast,  manly  heart ; 
and  I knew  that  heart  was  mine.  I understood 
now,  for  the  first  time,  what  were  my  own  feel- 
ings toward  him ; knew  that  the  love-dream  of 
my  youth  was  but  a vision,  a delirium,  com- 
pared to  this  deep  tenderness  of  which  my  whole 
soul  was  full.  It  had  slept  until  now,  unrecog- 
nized in  my  heart,  gathering  daily  strength  and 
nourishment  from  his  presence;  now  it  con- 
fronted me,  strong  as  my  life,  immortal  and 
quenchless  as  my  soul. 

But  not  yet  could  I allow  myself  the  joy  of 
putting  my  hand  in  his — of  hearing  him  bless 
me  as  his  own.  He  must  know  my  whole  heart, 
and  choose  me,  if  at  all,  out  of  that  full  knowl- 
edge. So  I told  him  the  story  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Wales  Livingstone,  as  I have  told  it 
here.  I did  not  keep  back  one  throb  of  that 
early  joy — one  emotion  of  love,  or  grief,  or 
wounded  pride.  I laid  my  heart  in  his  hands, 
and  he  read  it*  like  an  open  book.  Then  I 
paused  and  waited,  as  a criminal  does  for  his 
sentence.  His  words  were  like  himself. 

“ Perhaps  I had  pleased  my  fancy,  Marian, 
with  the  hope  of  winning  first  love — most  men 
do.  I can  resign  that;  but  I must  have  last 
love,  best  love.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  ? Can 
I make  you  so  happy  that  no  thought  of  con- 
trast or  longing  will  ever  wander  sadly  toward 
that  early  dream  ?” 

Was  it  Heaven’s  bounty  which  sent  me,  at 
that  moment,  the  power  so  to  answer  him  that 
no  possible  doubt  could  ever  at  any  future  hour 
shadow  his  trust  in  my  love  ? 

J ust  then  Aunt  Langdon,  returning  from  her 
after-dinner  walk,  came  into  the  room,  and,  see- 
ing us  engaged  in  conversation,  merely  put  into 
my  hands  a letter,  and  retired. 

“It  is  from  Wales  Livingstone,”  I said,  rec- 
ognizing the  familiar  chirography — “his  first 
since  our  parting.” 

“Then  I would  rather  you  should  read  it 
alone.  I will  not  take  your  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion until  this  evening.” 

And  so  he  went  away,  and  I read  my  first 
love’s  letter  and  answered  it  alone. 

These  were  the  two  epistles  which  I handed 
that  night  to  Hendrick  Van  Ness,  and  bade  him 
read.  The  first  only  will  surprise  you ; 


1S3 


u 1 writQ  you*  Marian  Cheater,  the  only  woman  I ever 
loved,  to  communicate  a change  in  my  circumstances 
Laat  week  my  uncle  Japhet  died.  By  acme  strange  freak 
in  will-making  he  passed  over  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
countless  nephews  and  nieces,  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
large  property  to  me.  I am  rich  now  beyond  my  most  ex- 
travagant desires.  1 

“ If  thia  had  happened  a year  and  five  months  ago  you 
would  not  now  be  teaching  music  in  Aurora-I  should  not 
be  weary  of  life  because  you  do  not  share  it.  You  would 
be  my  wife,  and  we  should  both  be  happy.  I have  not 
been  happy  without  you.  It  was  your  fault  that  we  part- 
ed. You  were  so  resolved  that  I had  not  enough  energy 
to  battle  with  your  convictions.  I knew  then  that  I should 
never  love  again  ; but  I did  not  know  how  little  comfort  I 
could  find  in  a life  without  love.  I have  missed  you  every 
day,  every  hour.  Without  you  I am  restless,  discontented, 
miserable.  With  you  my  life  would  be  one  dream  of  joy. 

41  You  know,  do  you  not,  why  I am  writing  this?  The 
sole  barrier  which  existed  between  us— the  sole  objection 
you  made  to  fulfilling  our  engagement — is  removed.  I 
have  been  loyal  to  your  memory— my  heart  is  yours  yet 
more  entirely  than  when  we  parted;  is  there  any  reason 
now  why  I may  not  claim  the  promise  you  gave  me  lees 
than  two  years  ago  f 

u Am  I making  too  sure  that  your  heart  has  been  as 
faithful  as  my  own  ? I know  you  loved  me,  Marian.  You 
told  me  so,  even  on  that  last  night.  You  are  not  the  stylo 
of  woman  to  change  easily.  1 believe  that  I do  you  but 
justice  when  I trust  in  your  constancy.  You  will  not, 
through  any  false  pride,  blight  your  own  life  and  mine! 

I shall  be  poorer  than  ever  unless  you  share  my  wealth. 

I unll  make  you  happy.  You  shnll  never  have  an  unful! 
filled  wish,  and  for  me  you  shall  be  the  one  prioeic*  Joy 
of  life. 

w 1 walt  only  for  your  permission  to  come  to  you.  Let 
me  find  you  my  own,  and  be  parted  from  you  nevermore. 

44  Wales  Livingstone.” 

It  was  a letter,  with  all  its  faith  in  my  love, 
its  allusions  to  the  post,  to  test  to  the  utmost  the 
generosity  of  Hendrick  Van  Ness’s  nature.  His 
face  revealed  nothing  of  his  emotions  as  he  read, 
only  he  turned,  with  illy-suppressed  eagerness, 
to  my  answer : 

44  Mr-  Livingstone,  mt  fbiend— for  when  we  parted 
I told  you  we  could  never  be  less  than  friends— I have  re- 
ceived and  read  your  letter.  I thank  you  for  the  honcr 
done  me  by  your  faithful  remembrance.  I rejoice  In  your 
good  fortune,  and  I can  never  be  indifferent  to  yourhappi- 
ness.  For  the  rest,  I must  deal  honestly  with  you. 

4 4 When  we  parted  my  love  d led.  I do  not  chaiffee  easily, 

It  Is  true,  but  to  me  that  parting  was  no  little  thing.  It 
was  my  hour  of  utmost  need.  You  failed  me.  That  you 
did  so  I said  then,  and  repeat  now,  was  the  fault  of  your 
nature,  your  training— not  your  heart.  Then  or  now  I 
never  blamed  you.  But  the  fact  that  you  did  so  fell  me 
remains ; and  had  you  written  me  in  one  week  the  letter  I 
received  to-day  it  would  have  been  as  vain  then  as  it  is 
now. 

44  I had  hours  of  bitter  sorrow  after  onr  parting ; but 
strength  and  happiness  followed  it  in  time ; and  now— for 
I will  conceal  nothing— love  has  come  once  more  to  my  life: 
a love  stronger  and  higher  than  the  old  one,  by  as  much 
as  the  woman’s  nature  is  stronger  and  loftier  than  the 
girl’s.  When  we  meet  again,  please  God,  I shall  be  the 
wife  of  another. 

44 1 know  now  that  Heaven  and  Nature  never  meant 
us  for  each  other;  therefore  I can  hope  for  you  also  a second 
love,  which  shall  be  the  firrt  love’s  resurrection;  nobler, 
purer,  more  fortunate.  Assure  yourself  of  my  good  wishes 
—my  friendship,  which  will  never  fail  you — and,  for  tho 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  my  thanks. 

44  Mast  an  Chebtkb.” 

“ Are  you  satisfied  ?”  I said,  as  Mr.  Van  Ness 
handed  me  back  the  two  letters. 

“Iam  satisfied.  God  has  given  me  my  heart’s 
desire.” 

I saw  his  lips  move,  and  I knew  they  breathed 
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a silent  thanksgiving  to  the  Infinite  Mercy  which 
he  never  failed  to  acknowledge.  Then  his  full 
eyes  sought  my  face. 

“Marian  loves  me — Marian  is  mine?”  I 
think  my  eyes  answered  him. 

I went  back  to  the  city  that  fall  as  Mrs.  Van 
Ness.  In  the  two  years  which  have  passed  since 
my  life  has  fulfilled  all  its  promises.  I look  for- 


ward to  the  future  without  fear.  God  is  over 
all,  and  the  heart  and  the  strength  of  my  hus- 
band sustain  me. 

I have  not  seen  Wales  Livingstone.  Soon 
after  the  reception  of  my  letter  he  went  to  Paris. 
I hear  he  intends  to  reside  there.  He  is  right. 
Parisian  life  is  the  only  fit  atmosphere  for  such 
a sybarite.  Peace  go  with  him,  and  to  you, 
reader,  a blessing  and  farewell ! 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

AND  Arthur  is  coming  home,  Alice,  I think  I heard  you  say? 

Arthur,  the  son  of  our  neighbor,  with  whom  you  used  to  play: 

He  went  to  the  war  last  summer;  I wondered  at  it  then, 

That  a boy  should  go  to  battle,  when  they  used  to  send  only  men. 

So  strange  it  seems,  little  Alice,  as  I watch  you  standing  there; 

Why,  you  are  almost  a woman,  a woman  grown,  I declare! 

Strange,  indeed,  when  I think  of  it — 'tis  a long,  long  time,  I know — 

I stood  just  where  you  are  standing,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

Stood  there  awaiting  my  Willie,  your  grandfather,  Alice ; for  he 
Had  been  off  a-fighting  the  British — we  beat  them  on  land  and  sea. 

The  elm-tree  there  by  the  gate,  darling,  was  not  what  it  is  to-day, 

Its  bark  was  smooth  like  a sapling's,  and  now  it  is  rugged  and  gray. 

Ah!  things  have  changed,  little  Alice;  the  sunlight  seems  less  fair 

As  it  falls  through  the  vine’s  thick  leafage,  and  tangles  itself  in  your  hair, 

The  days,  too,  seem  to  me  shorter,  and  the  notes  of  the  birds  less  bold — 

But  it  may  be  Pm  growing  old,  dear,  it  may  be  I'm  growing  old. 

And  now  as  I think  of  it,  Alice,  and  recall  it  all  to  mind, 

I was  wondrously  like  what  you  are — wondrously  like,  I find. 

Older,  of  course;  a woman:  what  age  are  you,  did  you  say? 

Eighteen ! Why  that  was  my  age— just  eighteen  years  and  a day. 

For  I remember  my  birthday  had  come  on  the  one  before — 

The  years  of  our  lives,  say  the  Scriptures,  at  best  are  only  four-score, 

And  I have  numbered  of  mine  nearly  three-score  years  and  ten — 

Girls  were  much  older  in  those  days,  girls  were  much  older  then ; 

For  we  had  spoken  of  marriage  before  Will  went  away, 

And  he  had  asked  me  to  wed  him,  asked  me  to  name  the  day; 

And  you — it  seems  but  a fortnight  since  I held  you,  a babe,  on  my  arm, 

A rosy-faced,  dimpled  infant,  and  carried  you  over  the  farm. 

Eighteen,  did  you  say,  little  Alice?  Are  you  sure  yon  have  made  no  mistake  f 
I should  certainly  think  I was  dreaming,  were  I not  sure  Pm  awake. 

And  your  mother,  now  you  remind  me,  was  younger  even  than  I 
When  she  married ; yes,  you  are  right  there — how  swiftly  the  years  go  by ! 

What  was  I saying? — that  you,  Alice,  are  like  what  I used  to  be? 

One  wouldn't  think  to  sec  us  you  could  ever  resemble  me; 

But  time  works  wonderful  changes;  and  this  afternoon  I seem 
To  live  over  again  the  past,  Alice,  as  though  in  a pleasant  dream : — 

To  watch  your  grandfather's  coming,  a girl  once  more,  where  you  stand — 
Come  sit  here  beside  me,  daughter;  so,  now  let  me  take  your  hand — 

Seven  long  years  since  he  left  me,  perhaps  before  Seven  more 

I,  too,  shall  have  crossed  Death's  river,  to  stand  on  the  further  shore. 
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Do  I sadden  you,  Alice,  my  darling?  but  Arthur  will  come  by-and-by — 

It  is  not  a matter  for  grief  that  a poor  old  woman  must  die. 

And  Arthur  will  tell  us  of  battles.  You  will  like  to  hear,  I know, 

How  at  Lundy’s  Lane  we  met  them,  and  gallantly  routed  the  foe. 

At  Lundy's  Lane,  did  I say,  Alice?  I see  I am  dreaming  again; 

That  was  one  of  your  grandfather’s  stories — they  are  alway  haunting  my  brain  : 
I used  to  hear  them  so  often,  so  very  often,  in  truth, 

My  good  man  talked  in  his  old  age  far  more  than  he  did  in  his  youth. 

And  you  have  heard  them  too,  Alice,  when  you  used  to  sit  on  his  knee; 

I have  marked  your  eye  grow  bright  when  he  told  of  a victory. 

“Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  were  the  words  the  minister  said, 

But  at  times  I think  I see  hyn,  and  doubt  if  he  be  dead. 

Much  there  is  which  to  me  seems  amiss  that  I can't  understand ; 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  a civil  war  in  the  land? 

Of  a time  like  this  when  one  hardly  knows  a foe  from  a friend, 

When  brothers  fight  against  brothers — God  only  knows  where  'twill  end! 

Shame  on  a traitorous  people,  say  I,  who  would  dare  to  assail 
A government  like  to  our  own : Heaven  grant  the  right  may  not  fail ! 

And  hasten  the  promised  time  when  strife  and  contention  shall  cease— 

That  Golden  Age  of  the  prophet  when  the  world  shall  be  at  peace. 

And  Arthur,  you  say,  little  Alice,  is  coming  and  soon  will  be  here. 

What  are  you  looking  that  way  at,  and  why  do  you  tremble,  my  dear? 

The  sun  is  bright  above  us,  and  the  air  so  calm  and  still, 

I can  hear  the  big  wheel  turning  in  the  hollow  down  at  the  mill. 

Who  is  that  in  the  lane,  Alice,  coming  this  way,  do  you  think? 

Yonder  close  to  the  well-sweep,  where  the  cattle  stop  to  drink. 

Through  that  same  lane,  returning,  my  Willie,  your  grandfather,  came, 

When  the  west,  like  a fiery  furnace,  was  red  with  the  sunset's  flame. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  my  darling,  of  mingled  grief  and  joy : 

This  can  not  be  Arthur,  surely;  for  Arthur  was  only  a boy; 

A boy  with  a beardless  face,  and  not  the  man  that  I see. 

He  is  coming  in  at  the  gate,  Alice ; I wonder  who  it  can  be ! 

Why,  the  child  is  off  down  tho  path — whatever  on  earth  is  this! 

It  wasn’t  considered  in  my  day  exactly  the  thing  to  kiss, 

Unless  a brother  or  husband,  or  maybe  a lover — I know 
I always  kissed  my  Willie  when  he  used  to  come  and  go. 

And  then  it  was  here  in  tho  shadow,  not  out  there  where  they  stand ; 

And  the  second  time  he  kissed  me  he  placed  this  ring  on  my  hand. 

But  the  ways  of  the  world  are  changed  in  these  latter  years,  I find. 

Upon  my  word,  it  is  Arthur! — how  could  I have  been  so  blind? 

Ah!  there  is  no  such  blindness  as  that  which  comes  with  years; 

And  the  world,  though  changed  in  some  things,  is  unchanged  in  one  it  appears 
Love  rules  the  camp  and  the  court,  the  poet  has  said  in  his  rhyme. 

And  love  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  my  girlhood’s  time. 
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Sioux  village,  near  the  present 
jSmjgF  site  of  St.  Paul,  w here  he  shouted 

hi?  war-whoop  and  fired  hi*  ride. 
^ ■j#gs^>‘  IfefrgiiHi  the  confusion  and  con- 
sternation  of  the  moment*  the 
jPpf-' ; wild  indignation  and  the  hot  pnr- 

suit.  A hundred  warriors  were 
00'  otj  his  track  before  the  crack  of 

he*  rifle  had  censed  to  reverberate 
among  the  hills,  and  hunted  him 
night  and  day,  but  in  vain.  For 
two  days  and  nights  he  was  in 
their  country  hiding,  dodging, 
doubling  on  his  tfock  like  a fox, 
often  where  his  pursuers  were  in 
range  of  his  rifle,  but  where  lie 
dared  not  reveal  bis  hiding-place 
even  for  an  enemy's  scalp,  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  managed 
to  cross  the  river  on  a log,  with 
■1^.  the  loss  of  only  his  blanket.  Ten 

days  after  his  departure  he  re- 
turned  to  bis  people  to  tell  them 
bis  wanderf al  exploit. 

Bravery  like  this  was  unfor- 
tunately obscured  by  acts  of 
( cowardly  treachery.  By  custom 

among  these  belligerent  tribes, 
the  hunting  season  is  a time  of 
armistice.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  custom,  Hole-in-th<?-l)ay  one 
night  entered  a Sioux  Uepee, 
partook  of  its  h^pitality,  and 
laid  down  to  sleep  on  the  skins 
spread  for  him  by  the  unsuH|>ecting  inmates.  It 
was  a flital  confidence ; they  never  saw  another 
sunrise.  He  arose  before  they  woke  next  morn- 
ing, and  tomahawked  and  scalped  the  whole 
family  in  cold  blood. 

In  later  years  he  seemed  to  become,  tired  of 
such  deeds  and  scenes  of  blood.  Of  his  own  ae* 
cord  he  nunc  to  the  officer®  at  Fort  Sn el  ling, 
and  asked  their  assistance  and  intercession  to 
bring  about  a treaty  of  j»caee  and  amity  between 
his  nation  and  their  hereditary  foes.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  fort  lent  their  aid,  and  the  two  na- 
tions were  brought  face  to  fare  in  council,  under 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  sight  of  their  ancient 
enemies  was  too  much  for  the  savage  temper  and 
untamed  patience  of  the  Sioux.  By  word,  act, 
and  gesture,  in  and  out  of  council,  they  heaped 
abuse,  insult,  and  derision  on  the  Chippewaa, 
A collision  seemed  inevitable.  In  spite  of  the 
large  force  of  soldiery  present,  there  remained 
scarcely  a hope  that  the  council  ground  would 
not  be  turned  into  a bloody  battle-field.  But 
Hole-in-the-Dav  proved  a stoic.  He  sat  un- 
moved in  council.  Wbeu  he  arose  to  speak  he 
told  them  he  did  not  heed  their  taunts  nor  listen 
to  their  insults.  He  came  to  make  poaee,  and 
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TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  a chief  of  the 
Chippewa  ( formerly  Ojihway)  Indians,  came 
to  Father  Gear,  then  army  chaplain  at  Fort 
Snellhig,  bringing  his  little  hoy  of  about  fifteen 
years,  with  the  request  that  the  good  clergyman 
should  take  the  child  and  educate  him  in  rhe  art* 
of  peace  and  civilization,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ.  This  chief  was  Pu-go-na-k  c-duck,  or 
Hole-in-the-Bar,  the  elder,  the.  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Originally  he  had  been  a com- 
mon Indian  ; but  hv  his  prowess  on  the  war-path 
against  the  Sioux  (former!  v Darotnhs),  the  hered- 
itary enemies  of  his  tribe,  by  his  daring  in  battle, 
and  his  oratory  in  cou  ncil,  he  had  become  an  O-gc- 
tnah,  or  war-chief  of  the  nation.  He  was  an  In- 
dian of  superior  presence  and  ability;  in  personal 
appearance  and  achievement  he  would  have  rank- 
ed with  the  historical  characters  of  the  ml  race. 

Once  he  headed  a war  party  who  launched 
their  canoes  on  the  swift  waters  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  at  his  call,  without  knowing  where 
ho  would  lead  them.  When  near  rhe  place 
of  his  enterprise,  he  explained  to  them  a bold 
and  daring  plan,  and  told  them  they  might 
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nothing  should  indace  him  to  do  or  say  aught 
for  any  other  purpose.  He  had  yet  another  trial. 
A Chippewa  warrior  had  eaten  a poisonous  root 
or  plant,  and  died.  The  Chippewas,  following 
the  suggestions  of  superstition,  at  once  conceived 
that  the  death  of  the  brave  was  a judgment  of 
the  Great  Spirit  for  having  dared  to  think  of 
making  peace  with  their  old  enemies.  If  their 
chief  was  a stoic  before,  he  now  added  the  talent 
of  the  philosopher.  He  convoked  his  people  in 
council,  calmed  and  dissipated  their  heathenish 
fears,  and  explained  to  them  that  the  event  was 
not  supernatural ; that,  as  the  leaves,  the  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  beasts  must  all  die,  so  the 
bravest  brave  and  wiliest  warrior,  though  he 
escape  arrow  and  scalping-knife,  must  yet  leave 
prairie  and  river  and  go  to  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  happy.  His  firm  calmness  was  more  pow- 
erful than  the  savage  wrath  of  the  Sioux.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  for  several 
years  the  tomahawk  was  buried  and  a feud  stayed, 
which  had  been  and  yet  is  so  deep  and  bitter, 
that  there  remains  no  tradition  of  its  beginning, 
and  no  guess  at  the  number  of  its  victims. 

It  is  sad  to  know  that  fate  does  not  always 
favor  and  foster  the  good  impulses  of  bad  men. 
As  already  written,  the  Chippewa  chief  brought 
his  son  to  the  good  chaplain  at  Fort  Snelling. 
He  was  tired  of  war,  he  said,  and  disgusted  and 
sickened  with  blood.  He  wanted  his  people  to 
become  peaceful,  civilized,  and  prosperous.  He 
wanted  his  son  taught  the  ways  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  white  man,  so  that  he  in  turn  might 
teach  them  to  his  nation.  But  Father  Gear, 
though  his  heart  warmed  and  quickened  at  the 
Indian’s  desire  for  usefulness  and  good,  had  nei- 
ther the  money  nor  facilities  to  undertake  the 
support  and  education  of  the  boy.  He  gave  all 
he  could — good  advice ; but  this  was  not  enough. 
So  father  and  son  went  back  to  their  teepee — to 
their  idleness,  their  filth,  their  savage  instincts 
and  traditions.  The  father  learned  to  know  and 
to  like  the  fire-water  of  the  pale-faces,  and  a few 
years  after  a barrel  of  whisky  fell  upon  him  and 
killed  him. 

The  son — whom  his  father  called  “Que-we- 
sans” — “The  Boy,”  by  which  name  he  is  still 
known  among  the  Indians,  but  who  now  calls 
himself  “Hole-in- the-Day,”  after  his  father — in 
time  grew  up  to  assume  the  chieftainship  of  one 
of  the  bands  of  Chippewas.  His  shrewdness  and 
intelligence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  white 
traders  and  officials  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  The  notice  which  they  bestowed  upon 
him  to  secure  his  friendship,  and  through  him 
that  of  his  band  and  tribe,  gave  him  much  influ- 
ence with  the  Indians,  and  excited  his  vanity 
and  ambition  to  become  the  recognized  chief  of 
the  whole  Chippewa  nation.  To  this  end  he 
has  for  several  years  steadily  directed  his  ener- 
gies with  a skill  in  diplomacy  and  intrigue  rare- 
ly found  among  the  Indians.  To  effect  his  pur- 
poses he  knew  he  must  also  gain  position  and 
influence  with  the  whites.  By  the  treaty  of 
1855,  at  which  time  the  Chippewas  were  re- 
moved to  reservations  further  north  on  the  Mis- 


sissippi, he  managed  to  secure  the  grant  of  a sec- 
tion of  land  in  liis  own  right,  as  his  share  of  the 
compensation.  This  he  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Crow  Wing, 
the  northernmost  one  on  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Here  he  has  until  lately  made  his  home.  With 
the  money  the  Government  paid  him  as  an  an- 
nuity, and  that  which  he  obtained  in  the  way  of 
presents  And  bribes  from  traders  and  agents,  he 
built  a handsome  frame-house,  bought  a gold 
watch,  a pair  of  horses,  and  a carriage.  He 
had  nominally  but  one  wife;  the  other  five 
squaws  about  his  house  were  his  servants — so 
he  explained  to  the  whites.  In  part  he  adopted 
civilized  dress,  and  visited  on  neighborly  terms 
many  families  in  Crow  Wing  and  St.  Paul.  He 
was  always  ready  to  accept  an  invitation  to  tea, 
and  frequently  inquired  into  the  details  of  civil- 
ized cookery,  with  a view  to  improve  the  culi- 
nary skill  of  his  squaws.  A prominent  lawyer  in 
St.  Paul  was  his  attorney  and  business  adviser. 
He  acquired  some  facility  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  when  moved  by  the  impulse  of 
special  friendliness,  or  warmed  by  the  mellow- 
ing influences  of  “fire-water,”  he  would  talk  in 
the  pale-face  tongue.  But  when  in  the  “ sulks” 
ho  would  sometimes  sit  a whole  evening  at  a 
friend’s  fireside  mute  as  a statue,  only  vouch- 
safing a sentence  or  two,  through  the  medium  of 
his  interpreter,  in  unalloyed  Ojibwa. 

Two  years  ago  his  favorite  wife,  and  soon 
after  one  of  his  children,  died.  They  were  de- 
cently coffined  and  interred  by  the  Episcopal 
clergyman  at  Crow  Wing,  with  the  burial  rites 
of  the  Church.  The  chief  seemed  much  affect- 
ed by  his  loss,  and  in  conversations  with  the 
clergyman  told  him  he  did  not  believe  the  re- 
ligious traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  desired  to 
learn  more  of  the  white  man’s  faith.  About 
this  time  he  signed  a temperance  pledge,  and 
kept  it  faithfully  for  some  three  months. 

Among  other  things  in  which  Hole-in-the- 
Day  learned  to  imitate  white  men  was  to  dabble 
a little  in  politics.  The  Legislature  of  Minne- 
sota, by  special  Act,  made  him  a citizen  of  the 
State.  As  such  he  had  a right  to  vote  at  State 
and  local  elections,  and  his  name  is  recorded  on 
the  Crow  Wing  poll-book  as  H.  Day,  Esq.  In 
thp  last  Presidential  election  he  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  zealous  in  the  Republican  cause; 
with  what  effect  can  not  perhaps  now  be  re- 
duced to  evidence.  His  electioneering  had  one 
fault;  he  mixed  the  rather  incongruous  ele- 
ments of  Republicanism  and  whisky  too  freely. 
The  latter  made  hiB  tongue  so  thick  as  to  render 
his  English  nearly  unintelligible.  “ Pemmican 
all  right,”  he  said,  going  about  Crow  Wing  one 
day  a little  too  full  of  adulterated  patriotism. 

“Pemmican  all  right;  Governor , Judge 

, and  me,  all  good  pemmican."  That  he 

thought  his  own  political  influence  valuable  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  came  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  St.  Paul  after  the 
election,  recounted  the  services  rendered  the  new 
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Administration,  and  did  not  omit  to  mention  tho 
pecuniary  remuneration  which  he  conceived  he 
ought  to  receive  therefor. 

He  has  made  several  journeys  to  Washington 
to  see  the  “ Great  Father  of  the  Nation, ’’and  all 
the  wonders  of  civilization,  in  which  he  has  al- 
ways evinced  a peculiar  interest,  and  the  seeing 
which  undoubtedly  led  him  to  adopt  so  many 
civilized  habits.  But  he  did  not  always  regard 
them  as  improvements.  Only  last  spring  he 
was  again  in  the  4 4 City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances,” and  saw  among  other  sights  our  splen- 
did army  of  the  Potomac.  Like  all  great  war- 
riors— whether  on  paper  or  on  the  battle-field — 
he  had  his  own  ideas  of  “strategy.”  “All  no 
good,”  he  said;  “give  me  fifty  tousand  men, 
I fix  ’em.  I put  five  tousand  dere,  I put  tree 
tousand  dere,  I put  five  tousand  dere ; I fix 
’em.”  He  would  have  hunted  rebels  as  he  hunt- 
ed Sioux,  in  ambush  or  with  swift  and  sudden 
surprise.  “ Somebody  would  have  been  hurt.” 

Let  not  the  reader  hastily  suppose  that  this 
attrition  with  civilization  has  made  our  savage 
a gentleman.  In  all  essentials  he  is  still  an  In- 
dian. He  consorts  sufficiently  with  his  people 
to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  them,  and  to 
secure  their  respect  and  obedience.  He  retains 
all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
dress,  the  long  hair,  the  leggins,  tho  moccasins, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  blanket,  the  leaving 
off  or  wearing  of  which  now  forms  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  the  civilized  and  uncivilized 
red  man.  When  among  Indians  he  is  never  be- 
trayed into  a word  of  English.  On  the  hunt 
one  of  bis  squaws  follows  him  to  carry  the  spoils 
of  the  chase ; at  home  they  cultivate  his  garden 
and  do  his  household  drudgery. 

Holc-in-tlie-Day  is  no  tyro  on  the  war-path. 
The  old  tribal  hatred  still  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
Chippewas  and  Sioux  with  unquenchable  fire. 
They  hunt  each  other  still,  with  the  fox’s  cun- 
ning and  the  tiger’s  ferocity,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  on  the  open  prairie,  in  the  very  heart 
of  white  settlements.  Within  a few  years  the 
inhabitants  of  a village  on  the  Mississippi  heard, 
at  dead  of  night,  the  death-shrieks  of  a family  of 
eleven  Chippewa  Indians  living  on  an  island 
within  stonc's-throw,  who  were  crept  upon,  mur- 
dered, and  scalped  by  a party  of  Sioux.  Later 
still,  the  inhabitants  of  a village  on  the  Minne- 
sota River  stood  for  half  a day  on  its  banks  the 
spectators  of  a battle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  between  a war  party  of  Chippewas  and 
another  of  Sioux.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  whites  to  witness  the  drunken  orgies  of  a real 
scalp-dance.  War  chiefs  flaunt  their  notched 
eagle  plumes  in  the  streets  of  the  State  capital, 
and  bring  their  hairy  and  bloody  trophies  to  the 
photographers  to  make  pretty  pictures  for  curi- 
osity hunters. 

Within  three  or  four  years  a war  party  of  ten 
Sioux  came  up  to  the  Chippewa  Reservation  on 
a scout  after  scalps.  Nearly  a fortnight  they 
haunted  the  neighborhood  of  IIole-in-the-Day’s 
house,  hoping  to  make  him  a prize.  But  they 
were  unsuccessful,  and  were  at  length  obliged 
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to  start  home  without  trophies.  On  their  wav 
down  the  prairie,  some  distance  east  of  the  town 
of  Little  Falls,  they  came  to  the  grave  where  old 
Hole-in-the-Day  was  buried.  Enraged  at  their 
disappointment,  they  dug  up  the  bones  of  the 
chief,  kicked  them  about  on  the  prairie,  and 
offered  them  such  insults  as  their  superstitious 
brutality  could  devise.  To  an  Indian  a grave  is 
a sacred  thing.  If  young  Hole-in-the-Day  could 
have  overlooked  their  quest  after  his  own  scalp- 
lock  he  could  not  forgive  their  outrage  on  his 
father’s  ashes.  When  it  came  to  his  knowledge 
his  blood  boiled  at  the  affront.  He  immediate- 
ly organized  a war  party,  donned  his  paint  and 
feathers,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Wash- 
ington President  Pierce  had  presented  him  with 
a very  fine,  effective  weapon,  a six-chambered 
Colt’s  revolving  rifle,  of  the  latest  pattern,  per- 
fect in  its  workmanship  and  appointments.  It 
is  a plain  piece,  devoid  of  all  ornament.  No 
paint  stains  the  black  walnut  6tock,  and  neither 
gold  nor  silver  disfigures  its  iron  and  steel  com- 
pleteness ; but  light,  compact,  and  strong,  it  re- 
sponds to  the  touch  and  eye.  It  at  onee  be- 
came his  pet  plaything  and  weapon,  dearer  to 
his  savage  heart  than  his  prettiest  squaw.  In 
his  muscular  grasp  its  weight  was  but  as  a 
feather ; but  with  his  quick  eye  trained  in  daily 
practice,  and  his  rigid  muscles  hardened  in  sun 
and  storm,  it  became  a sort  of  J upiter’s  rod  from 
which  he  shook  out  leaden  thunder-bolts  at  will. 

He  would  shoot  prairie-chickens  on  the  wing 
with  it,  and  drop  his  birds  right  and  left  as  ex- 
pertly as  if  lie  had  had  a double-barreled  “ Man- 
ton,”  charged  with  a whole  handful  of  No.  8. 

Having  selected  his  warriors  for  the  expedi- 
tion, ho  started  them  down  the  Mississippi  in 
their  birch-bark  canoes.  He  himself  went  to 
his  house,  bade  his  squaws  harness  his  horses, 
and  taking  his  “Colt”  into  the  carriage  with 
him,  drove  leisurely  down  the  prairie  to  “Lu- 
ther’s” tavern,  not  far  above  Little  Falls,  where 
be  left  his  carriage  to  be  sent  back  home,  and 
where  his  warriors  in  the  bark  flotilla,  which 
the  river’s  rapid  current  had  borne  to  that  point, 
joined  him.  With  cunning  wood-craft  they 
found  and  followed  the  trail  of  the  returning 
Sioux,  down  and  across  the  river,  and  up  into 
tho  Sauk  Valley,  unril  their  path  lay  along  a 
low  ridge,  between  two  almost  adjoining  lakes. 

Here  he  waited  for  them  in  ambush,  and  greeted 
their  arrival  with  the  war-whoop  and  the  quick 
successive  discharges  of  his  4 4 Colt.  ” Wrhen  the 
battle  was  over,  and  the  party  counted  the  slain 
Sioux,  five  of  tho  scalps  belonged  beyond  ques- 
tion to  the  chief  wdth  his  revolving  gun.  The 
sixth  Indian  corpse  also  contained  his  ball ; but 
as  it  had  likewise  been  hit  by  a buckshot  from 
the  gun  of  one  of  his  warriors,  he  generously 
gave  him  the  scalp. 

The  next  morning  Holc-in-the-Day  was  seen 
quietly  riding  home  in  the  stage  which  carries  a 
tri- weekly  mail  to  Crow*  VTing,  having  with  him 
an  Indian  boy  who  bore  a sack.  44  Boy,”  said 
one  of  the  white  passengers  pointing  to  it, 
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“what  have  you  got  in  that  sack?”  The  boy 
said  nothing,  bat  drew  his  forefinger  signifi- 
cantly across  his  throat.  The  sack  contained 
the  heads  of  three  of  the  fallen  Sioux ; the  oth- 
er two  scalps,  still  reeking  with  blood,  hang  at 
Hole-in-the-Day ’s  girdle. 

A sad  tragedy  connects  itself  indirectly  with 
the  chiefs  later  history.  A quarrel  had  gradu- 
ally grown  up  between  him  and  the  Indian  Agent 
of  the  Chippewas.  Hole-in-the-Dny  determined 
to  get  rid*  of  the  Agent,  went  to  Washington, 
and  preferred  charges  of  fraud  and  corruption 
against  him.  An  investigation  was  promised, 
and  he  returned  home.  Pending  the  delay  two 
of  his  braves  went  to  the  Agency  and  killed  sev- 
eral cattle.  This  incensed  the  Agent,  who,  in 
turn,  sent  an  order  to  the  military  commandant 
of  Fort  Ripley  to  have  the  chief  arrested.  A 
file  of  soldiers  was  started  to  execute  the  order ; 
they  succeeded  in  finding  and  securing  one  of 
his  Indian  henchmen,  and  also  hi9  gun,  which 
the  henchman  happened  to  be  carrying.  Hole- 
in-the-Day,  however,  saw  the  proceeding  from 
an  eminence,  hurried  home  to  his  house,  quick- 
ly put  his  squaws  and  children  into  several  ca- 
noes, and  started  across  the  Mississippi  River 
just  as  the  soldiers  came  up.  They  leveled 
their  guns  at  the  party,  and  ordered  Hole-in- 
the-Day  to  stop  and  surrender  himself.  He  did 
not  obey ; but  pushing  across  the  river,  leaped 
out  of  his  canoe,  drew  his  pistol,  and  fired  at 
the  soldiers,  who  promptly  returned  the  shots. 
But  Me  Indian  had  been  too  quick ; he  had 
dodged  into  the  bushes  and  escaped  unhurt. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  hostile  skirmish  did 
not  mend  matters.  The  whole  border  at  once 
took  alarm.  The  settlers  gathered  up  their  guns 
and  weapons,  barricaded  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  packed  up  their  movables,  to  be  ready 
to  leave  at  a moment's  warning.  About  this 
time  the  Sioux  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
the  whites ; and  although  the  Reservation  wa9  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  the  panic  spread 
itself  to  this  point.  Women  and  children  were 
gathered  together  in  the  towns,  breast-works  and 
block-houses  were  built,  nightly  guards  and  pa- 
trols established,  and  every  precaution  taken 
against  a serious  outbreak.  The  impending 
troubles  and  dangers  so  wrought  upon  the  brain 
of  the  Agent  that  he  became  deranged,  fled  from 
the  Agency,  traveled  at  break-neck  speed  down 
the  Mississippi,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  riv- 
er, and  intensifying  the  panic  by  telling  wild 
and  incoherent  stories  that  the  Indians  were  not 
only  pursuing  him,  but  attacking  the  settle- 
ments. Two  or  three  days  later  lie  was  found 
dead  in  the  grass  near  the  roadside,  a pistol  ly- 
ing by  him,  and  having  a frightful  wound  in  his 
side.  To  all  appearance  he  had  shot  himself  in 
a fit  of  insanity. 

Hole-in-the-Day  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle. 
Enraged  at  the  attempt  to  arrest  him,  and  at  be- 
ing fired  upon,  he  at  once  dispatched  runners  to 
the  different  bonds  of  the  Chippewas  at  Leech 
Lake,  at  Otter  Tail  Lake,  and  at  Rabbit  Lake, 
to  kill  all  the  whites,  rob  their  stores  and  dwell- 
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ings,  and  join  him  at  once  with  their  warriors  at 
Gull  Lake,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  Govern- 
ment Agency.  The  order  to  rob  was  promptly 
obeyed ; eveiy  thing  in  the  stores,  at  the  Mis- 
sion, and  in  the  dwellings  at  Leech  Lake  was 
either  seized  or  destroyed.  The  whites  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  their  fate  was  debated  in 
council.  The  young  men  clamored  for  their 
death ; but  two  of  the  old  chiefs,  Big-Dog  and 
Buffalo,  earnestly  plead  for  and  finally  saved 
their  lives.  They  were  brought  as  prisoners  to 
Gull  Lake,  and  afterward  released  and  sent  to 
the  settlements.  Two  other  chiefs,  at  other 
points,  also  evinced  their  friendship  for  the 
whites : Bad-Boy,  who  opposed  Hole-in-the- 
Day’s  action  in  council,  and  who,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  three  of  his  braves,  was  compelled  to 
flee  to  Fort  Ripley  for  protection,  and  Crossing- 
the-Sky,  who  warned  and  helped  away  the  fam- 
ily of  the  German  missionary  at  Rabbit  Lake. 

The  Indians  now  collected,  and  formed  a camp 
of  some  four  or  five  hundred  warriors  at  Gull 
Lake,  and  soon  afterward  moved  it  down  to  with- 
in a few  miles  of  the  Agency  and  the  village  of 
Crow  Wing. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Mr. 

Dole,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
happened  to  be  at  St.  Paul  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent mission,  hearing  of  the  troubles,  went  up  to 
the  Chippewa  Reservation  to  see  if  admonition 
and  good  counsel  would  not  allay  the  turbulence 
of  the  Indians,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  that 
frontier.  He  went  to  Fort  Ripley,  and  sent 
word  to  Hole-in-the-Day  and  his  chiefs  to  come 
and  meet  him  in  council.  For  ten  days,  though 
the  invitation  was  renewed  from  day  to  day,  the 
chief  returned  dilatory,  evasive,  and  negative 
answers.  One  day  he  would  pretend  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  messenger ; the  next  he  would 
answer,  “Give  me  my  gun  first;”  the  next  he 
would  reply  that  he  had  no  answer  to  make,  and 
so  on.  Finally,  after  nearly  two  weeks  of  par- 
leying, he  agreed  to  meet  the  Commissioner  at 
Crow  Wing  with  thirty  or  forty  of  his  chiefs  and 
braves. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1862,  the  Com- 
missioner, according  to  agreement,  went  there* 
to  hold  the  council.  A company  of  about  tt 
hundred  raw  volunteers,  who  had  not  yet  seen 
three  weeks’  service,  had  been  previously  sta- 
tioned there.  Perhaps  twenty-five  citizens  in 
addition,  who  were  there  as  spectators,  were 
also  armed  in  various  ways.  This  was  the 
whole  available  force  of  the  whites. 

At  near  noon  tlie  Indians  appeared,  having 
crossed  at  the  ferry  above  the  village  where  the 
Mississippi  sweeps  round  to  the  northeast.  They 
came  on  in  irregular,  straggling  groups,  chiefs 
and  braves  promiscuously  intermingled,  not  fol- 
lowing the  road  but  the  bank  and  beach  of  the 
river.  A quarter  of  a mile  above  the  village 
they  halted  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  some 
seating  themselves  and  others  sauntering  idh 
about — for  what  purpose  could  not,  at  that  dis- 
tance, be  clearly  seen  or  divined.  Some  as- 
cribed it  to  irresolution ; others  thought  it  wa> 
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for  consultation.  Ontf  thing,  however,  was 
plain:  as  one  after  another  of  the  loiterers 
came  up  and  joined  the  party,  there  were  not 
only  the  thirty  or  forty  that  had  been  agreed 
upon,  but  at  least  triple  that  number.  It  was 
a picturesque  group.  The  bold,  high  angle  of 
bank  and  point  of  yellow  sand-beach  jutting  out 
into  the  bend  of  the  stream,  and  the  shining  and 
rippled  expanse  of  its  waters ; the  swarthy  fig- 
ures of  the  savages,  in  their  varied  and  careless- 
ly-graceful  attitudes  and  costumes,  clearly  and 
sharply  outlined  against  the  dark-green  back- 
ground of  pine  foliage  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  with  occasional  red  and  white  blank- 
ets, making  bright  spots  of  color  that  lighted  up 
the  whole  scene. 

Bv-and-by  they  again  began  to  move,  and 
came  down,  in  the  same  straggling  procession, 
to  a little  valley  in  the  village  which  had  been 
indicated  to  them  as  the  council-ground,  and 
seated  themselves  in  a long,  irregular  semicircle 
on  its  northern  slope,  facing  the  group  of  tents, 
and  the  soldiere  and  citizens  on  the  other  slope. 
They  were  scarcely  half  seated  when  two  or  three 
of  them  ran  up  to  the  river  bank  and  shouted 
some  signal  or  command  in  the  direction  of 
down  the  river.  Judge  the  surprise  of  the 
whites  present  at  seeing  another  party  of  In- 
dians, nearly  equal  to  that  in  front,  appear  as 
if  by  magic  from  among  the  bushes  on  the  road- 
side, and  stretch  a line  across  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  road  a hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  the 
rear! 

The  trick  of  the  red-skins  was  now  plain  ; the 
party  in  front  had  waited  on  the  river  bank  un- 
til the  other  could  make  a circuit  through  the 
woods  so  as  to  take  position  in  the  rear.  As 
no  treachery  had  at  first  been  suspected  by  the 
whites,  they  had  out  neither  guard  nor  picket  to 
warn  them  of  the  movement.  Afterward  they 
learned  that  still  another  party  of  Indians  of 
about  the  same  number  remained  concealed  in 
the  woods  and  did  not  show  themselves  until 
they  recrossed  the  river. 

There  were  in  all  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  whites  who  were  armed;  opposed 
to  them  were  about  three  hundred  Indians  well 
armed  after  their  fashion.  One-third  of  them, 
perhaps,  had  guns ; the  others  bows  and  arrows, 
war-clubs,  tomahawks,  and  knives.  Their  bear- 
ing and  manner  was  bold  and  confident.  No 
sooner  had  the  party  in  the  rear  appeared  upon 
and  taken  possession  of  the  road,  which  would 
have  been  the  only  avenue  of  retreat — for  there 
was  the  river  on  the  left  and  a hill  on  the  right 
— than  they  stopped  and  detained  as  prisoners 
two  white  men  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were 
coming  into  the  village  to  be  spectators  at  the 
council,  and  also  stopped  all  transit  from  within 
the  lines  ont  toward  the  fort.  A still  worse 
sign  now  also  manifested  itself.  Big- Dog  and 
Bnfialo,  the  only  two  chiefs  who  had  shown  any 
friendliness  to  the  whites,  were  not  with  the  In- 
dians— they  had  been  compelled  to  remain  be- 
hind at  the  encampment. 

Mr.  Dole,  the  Commissioner,  went  forward 


and  met  Hole-in-the-Day,  who  had  advanced 
from  among  his  men,  and,  through  the  interpret- 
er, remonstrated  with  him  against  these  strange 
and  unusual  proceedings,  and  demanded  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  at  once  released,  and 
the  road  opened  to  the  free  passage  of  all  who 
might  wish  to  come  and  go.  The  chief  rather 
unwillingly  assented,  and  dispatched  a couple 
of  his  runners  with  the  order;  but  when  the 
Commissioner  also  requested  him  to  have  the 
Indians  who  were  in  the  rear  brought  round  to 
the  front,  he  evaded  a direct  answer,  saying  he 
was  anxious  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  that  he 
could  not  control  their  action.  So  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  di- 
lemma and  go  into  council. 

In  these  latter  days  Indian  councils  are  shorn 
of  much  of  their  preliminary  ceremony ; this  one 
was  almost  as  £lain  and  matter-of-fact  as  an  or- 
dinary town-meeting.  The  Commissioner  opened 
it  by  a few  words,  saying,  substantially,  that  he 
was  glad  to  meet  them,  and  had  come  to  hear 
their  grievances,  if  they  had  any  to  make.  Mean- 
while Hole-in-the-Day  and  his  principal  chiefs 
and  braves  came  forward  and  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  within  a few  paces  of  the  speaker, 
where  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  interpreter 
as  he  rendered  the  successive  English  sentences 
into  their  wordy  phrases  and  difficult  idioms. 
Hole-in-the-Day  then  arose  from  the  ground, 
gathered  his  blanket  about  him,  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  the  Commissioner,  and  began 
his  reply.  <*• 

The  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  from 
a photograph  taken  some  three  years  since,  and 
presented  by  the  chief  to  an  American  tourist. 
I will  with  pen  attempt  to  sketch  his  portrait  as 
he  appeared  on  the  present  occasion : A man 
of  say  forty  years,  but  looking  very  young  for 
that  age;  a little  above  medium  height,  sym- 
metrical and  well-proportioned  figure ; counte- 
nance in  repose  mild  and  attractive,  the  char- 
acteristics of  Indian  feature  being  rather  modi- 
fied ; the  skin  of  dark  coppery  hue ; the  lower 
half  of  the  face,  from  the  nose  down,  painted  a 
deep  brown,  four  or  five  shades  darker  than  his 
natural  color;  a touch  of  white  paint  directly 
under  each  eye;  his  long  black  hair  plaited, 
and  the  plaits  wound  horizontally,  turban-like, 
round  his  head ; the  scalp-lock,  say  four  inches 
long,  tied  so  as  to  stand  like  a spreading,  up- 
turned brush,  and  painted  bright  vermilion; 
and  three  eagle  feathers,  slanting  backward, 
fastened  in  his  hair.  He  was  dressed  in  a light, 
striped  shirt,  a broadcloth  frock-coat,  an  otter- 
skin  trimmed  with  red,  and  evidently  used  to 
fasten  round  the  throat  like  a muffler,  hanging 
back  over  his  shoulder;  leggins,  moccasins,  and 
a gray  blanket  gathered  and  held  round  the 
waist  with  his  left  arm  and  hand,  so  as  to  leave 
his  right  free  for  gesture  in  speaking,  completed 
the  costume.  A black  leather  belt  and  holster 
round  his  waist  held  a Colt’s  navy  revolver,  and 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a wooden  war-club,  flat 
and  crescent-shaped,  with  a large  round  ball  at 
the  end. 
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The  artistic  charm  of  savage  figures  is  in  their 
motion — in  the  postures  and  looks  that  express 
strength,  fleetness,  cunning,  or  fear.  They  have 
none  of  the  beauty  which  the  refining  emotions 
of  love,  generosity,  pity,  or  moral  courage  lend 
to  the  pictures-in-repose  of  civilized  man  and 
woman.  Standing  erect,  walking,  moving  his 
arm,  with  extended  forefinger  in  emphatic  ges- 
ture, his  eye  full  of  fire,  and  his  features  full  of 
expressive  energy,  while  he  was  making  his  short 
speech,  Hole-in-the-Day  was  a very  model  of 
wild  masculine  grace — a real  forest-prince,  bear- 
ing upon  his  whole  figure  and  mien  the  seal  of 
nobility  ; but  the  moment  he  again  seated  him- 
self on  the  ground  his  muscles  relaxed,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  face  assumed  a look  of  stupid  stolid- 
ity, and  he  was  once  more  a gross,  repulsive 
being,  with  no  higher  instinct  than  hunger,  and 
no  higher  passion  than  revenge. 

It  was  a critical  and  dangerous  situation. 
Both  parties  now  suspected  treachery;  both 
were  ready  for  battle.  The  slightest  spark 
would  have  fired  the  magazine.  There  was  no 
hurry,  no  confusion,  no  excitement ; a holiday 
gathering  could  not  have  shown  more  apparent 
carelessness.  Quietly,  and  with  scarce  audible 
commands,  the  soldiers  were  instructed  and  post- 
ed in  the  most  advantageous  positions  for  de- 
fense ; a messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  fort 
for  reinforcements;  the  citizens,  seeming  only 
to  be  sauntering  about,  brought  and  loaded  their 
guns  with  studied  indifference  and  deliberation. 
Two  old  backwoodsmen,  cool  and  trusty  shots, 
were  stationed  within  a few  paces  of  Hole-in- 
the-Day,  with  orders,  at  the  first  signs  of  a con- 
flict, to  make  him  their  special  mark.  Every 
nerve  was  tense,  every  hilt  and  trigger  within 
instant  grasp.  Nor  were  the  Indians  less  alert ; 
not  a motion  escaped  their  keen  notice.  Sit- 
ting and  lying  about  in  motley  groups,  their 
faces  striped  and  spotted  with  every  imaginable 
hue  and  device,  their  blankets  slipping  down 
from  their  naked,  bronzed,  sinewy  arms  and 
busts,  they  smoked,  chatted,  and  laughed  with 
each  other,  feeling  of  the  sharp  points  of  their 
new,  bright  arrow-heads,  and  showing  one  an- 
other the  fashion,  weight,  and  convenience  of 
their  war-clubs  with  the  most  provoking  sang 
/void. 

Fortunately  the  council  brought  on  no  angry 
discussion ; fortunately  no  Indian  or  white  man 
was  drunk  or  recklessly  foolish ; fortunately  no 
gun  was  discharged  by  accident;  fortunately 
there  were  no  exhibitions  of  either  wanton  bra- 
vado or  cowardly  fear ; else  Crow  Wing  would 
that  day  have  been,  as  has  happened  on  many 
another  council  ground,  the  scene  of  a bloody 
fight — a deadly  and  desperate  melee . The  coun- 
cil resulted  in  merely  an  hour’s  preliminary, 
pointless  talk,  a wordy  and  circumlocutory  con- 
cealment of  objects  which  would  have  done  cred- 
it to  the  most  bes tarred  and  bespangled  diplo- 
mats, and  ended  in  its  postponement  till  next 
day.  Gradually,  as  they  had  come,  the  Indians 
arose  from  their  sprawling  and  reclining  posi- 
tions on  the  ground,  and  moved  off  again,  like 
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a ragged  rabble  as  they  were,  up  the  road  and 
across  the  river  to  their  camp,  to  kill  and  eat 
the  customary  present  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
given  them  by  the  Commissioner. 

But,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  Hole-in-the- 
Day’s  artful  management  defeated  his  own 
schemes.  It  came  out  a day  or  two  afterward 
that,  by  his  stubbornness  and  covert  menaces, 
he  hoped  to  extort  amnesty  for  the  depredations 
committed  by  his  people,  and  a present  of  ten 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  to  distribute 
among  them,  as  a guerdon  of  peace  with  the 
whites.  In  such  distributions  he  has  almost 
uniformly  succeeded  in  securing  a lion’s  share 
for  himself.  But  some  of  the  Indians,  vexed 
and  irritated  at  his  delays,  and  at  having  been 
through  his  orders  brought  into  trouble,  revolt- 
ed against  his  authority.  Rivals,  jealous  of  his 
prosperity,  crossed  the  river  and  burned  his  house 
and  furniture.  A part  of  his  followers  joined 
Big-Dog  and  Buffalo,  came  down  and  held  a 
council  with  the  new  Agent,  from  which  they 
excluded  Hole-in-the-Day,  as  he  had  formerly 
excluded  them ; and  finally  the  camp  was  broken 
up  and  the  Indians  dispersed,  without  either  the 
expected  amnesty  or  bounty. 

The  strange  and  rapid  commingling  and  at- 
trition of  races  in  the  New  World  has  produced 
few  queerer  or  more  anomalous  characters  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Alternately  a despot 
and  subject,  landholder  and  agrarian,  aristocrat 
and  communist,  citizen  and  savage,  now  invok- 
ing and  now  defying  the  law,  a civilized  barba- 
rian who  goes  scalp-hunting  by  stage,  and  an 
apostate  heathen  who  believes  in  neither  God 
nor  Manitou,  he  will  be  a potent  instrument  for 
good  or  evil  so  long  as  he  remains  on  the  bor- 
der, subject  to  the  accidental  influence  of  good 
or  bad  surroundings  and  impulses. 


TUBEROSES. 

i 

TIME— A still,  rainy  day  in  September;  the  hour , 10 
A.M.  Situation — A small  parlor , decorated  with  pictures 
and  book-cases  whose  doors  are  open.  An  overturned 
work-basket  lies  on  the  floor,  and  the  easy-chairs  are  oc- 
cupied with  papers  and  magazines,  for  the  room  is  much 
frequented.  Sear  the  window  there  is  a small  table  with 
a watch  on  it,  and  a Japanese  vase  filled  with  tuberoses; 
their  powerful  scent  comes  and  goes  in  the  air  like  a 
breath.  Present — Clara  Bell,  who  is  seated  near  the 
table,  regarding  the  vase  of  tuberoses  with  an  abstracted 
air . She  soliloquizes: 

44  4 FT1UBEROSES,’  he  said, 4 are  placed  in  the 
JL  hands  of  the  dead,  or  wreathed  about 
their  feces,  when  they  are  put  into  the  coffin.* 

44  4 But  I am  not  dead,*  I answered. 

44  4 You  must  be  to  me.* 

44  What  did  he  mean  ? I shall  stay  here  till 
I am  satisfied  that  I know.  Sister  Charlotte  is 
at  the  dress-maker’s ; Aunt  Ann  has  gone  to  bed, 
it  being  one  of  her  going-to-bed  days ; grand- 
father is  out  at  the  library ; and  the  housekeeper 
is  making  preserves,  and  holding  a day  of  judg- 
ment with  the  servants  below  stairs.  I shall 
not  be  intruded  upon;  still,  I will  lock  the 
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door.  If  visitors  come  they  must  go  to  the 
drawing-room  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
new  upholstery  therein. 

“How  do  I look  this  morning?  The  glass 
answers,  ‘Pale  and  lowering.*  It  reflects  the 
tuberoses.  As  I move  aside  they  seem  to  be 
lying  next  my  face.  Am  I dead  ? 

“ Seven  rows  of  books  in  this  case.  Forty- 
two  volumes  in  blue  and  gold.  Here  is  Tenny- 
son, worn  more  than  his  fellows.  1 turn  over 
the  leaves : 

u * Come  not  when  I am  dead 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave. 

To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldat  not  save/ 

“ Will  he  come,  or  won’t  he  ? This  picture 
represents  a November  eve,  I think.  A streak 
of  pale  amber  sky  drops  over  the  dark  line  of 
the  woods  under  the  horizon.  On  the  boughs 
of  a leafless  oak  in  the  fore-ground  three  crows 
are  perched,  chattering  over  the  head  of  a man 
who  is  passing  through  a gate  just  beyond  it. 

“ 4 You  must  be  to  me,’  he  said.  Why  did 
he  not  offer  to  bury  me  ? To  be  buried,  for  in- 
stance, in  our  old  country  grave -yard,  where 
mother  sleeps,  while  this  soft,  quiet  rain  falls, 
would  not  be  so  sad  as  to  be  left  here  with  these 
bewildering  tuberoses — wax  things  which  can 
not  stir  from  their  fleshy  stems,  but  which  baffle 
me  with  a secret  as  subtle  as  their  odor ! 

“The  Yenus  of  Milo  in  the  corner  puzzles 
me.  What  does  she  expect  ? For  whom  is  the 
calm,  stately,  mutilated  woman  looking?  A 
pedestal  suits  her : men  may  fall  at  its  base,  but 
rows  of  petitioners  would  kneel  in  vain.  Such 
women  must  be  knocked  down.  Charlotte  is  a 
woman  on  a pedestal,  although  she  has  not  a 
Greek  face.  I saw  her  look  of  surprise  at  George 
Garth  last  night.  A Greek  woman  is  never  sur- 
prised. 

“ This  is  the  gilt  goblet  she  brought  him  with 
water  in  it.  There  is  a little  remaining ; I pour 
a libation  on  the  prospective  grave  between  us. 

“What  did  he  say  to  her  when  he  gave  the 
goblet  back?  He  touched  her  hand  and  she 
stood  as  if  arrested,  answering  meekly.  She 
yields  to  him.  As  for  me,  I never  yield  to  him 
— never  will ; I defy  his  lordly  eye,  his  willful 
mouth,  his  resolute  bearing — his  whole  self  l I 
shall  not  give  him  any  more  trouble  thereby, 
since  I am  dead  to  him.  ‘ In  that  sleep  of  death 
what  dreams  may  come  ?’  Suppose  I am  found 
here  with  staring  eyes  and  folded  palms  upon 
my  breast — this  way — and  some  one  comes,  will 
the  scent  of  tuberoses  ever  be  forgotten  by  the 
person  who  finds  me  ?” 

[A  knock  on  the  door. — A servant  enters  and 
informs  her  that  it  is  lunch-time,.but  that  none 
of  the  family  are  at  home.  Clara  tells  her  that 
she  has  some  work  to  do  which  she  can  not 
leave,  and  orders  tea  and  a ‘ plate  of  something’ 
to  be  brought  her.  When  the  servant  returns 
she  brings  with  the  lunch  a letter.] 

“ Have  you  brought  a letter  too  ? Shut  the 
door. 

“ John  Prince,  George  Garth’s  cousin,  writes 


me,  and  seals  his  letter  in  pearl -colored  wax 
with  his  crest ! The  tea  is  good.  I like  poached 
eggs  for  lunch.  How  pleasant  this  room  is  for 
a quiet  soul ! One  could  easily  pass  a day  alone, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tuberoses.  But  their  odor 
is  faint  now ; I hardly  perceive  it.  What  does 
John  Prince  write  ? 

“ 4 Clara,  has  George  gone  ? Did  he  present  himself  to 
you  in  uniform?  You  know  we  made  an  application  to- 
gether for  an  appointment.  He  got  his— he  gets  every- 
thing—hut  I didn’t  get  mine;  my  country  does  not  wont 
me.  Therefore  I have  retired  to  my  uncle’s  in  Yonkers 
to  watch  the  tide  of  cventa.  Why  can’t  we  correspond  ? 
Your  letters  will  enliven  my  solitude;  mine  to  you  will  be 
dull,  of  course ; but  I think,  from  what  you  said  the  other 
night,  when  George  and  I were  with  you  and  Charlotte  at 
the  Maiaon  Doree,  that  I could  adapt  them  to  your  wishes. 
You  were  in  earnest  then.' 

“What  did  I say  that  night?  We  were 
merry,  I remember ; at  least  John  and  I were. 
Now  that  1 think  of  it,  though,  George  was  se- 
rious, especially  when  I fed  John  with  my  stick 
of  Italian  bread.  Charlotte  was  serious  too, 
but  her  seriousness  was  hunger.  Perhaps  the 
letter  will  inform  me  further. 

“ * After  we  returned  to  your  house,  George  asked  Char- 
lotte to  sing  one  of  his  sentimental  dirges — 

“I  must  not  say  that  thou  wert  true, 

* Yet  let  me  say  that  thou  wert  (air;** 
and  you  Immediately  afterward  favored  us  with  on  Ethi- 
opian lyric : 

“•Way  down  on  the  old  Pedee." 

George,  being  In  a fit  of  heroics,  with  battle-fields  in  pros- 
pect, harangued  us  about  knights  snd  troubadours.  He 
wished  that  times  now  were  more  like  the  times  of  old, 
when  the  lady-loves  of  those  gone  to  the  wars  remained  in 
castles,  pledged  to  fidelity  and  worship  toward  them. 
“This  was,**  said  George,  “as  it  should  be.  If  a woman 
loves,  her  life  should  testify  her  love.” 

w A violet  by  a mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye," 

yon  interrupted  him  with,  hut  our  warrior  continued : 

u 4 If  I returned  to  find  that  a woman  I had  set  my  heart 
upon  had  visited  all  the  public  places  possible  for  a woman 
to  visit,  or  that  she  appeared  even  in  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  her  life  as  if  I were  not,  I would  renounce  her.* 

14 1 IIow  do  you  expect  a woman  to  understand  all  this  !* 
I asked,  you  know. 

u ‘ Every  woman  In  association  with  & man  must  know 
whether  she  is  indifferent  to  him,  or  whether  she  Is  not. 
What  is  the  fine  perceptions  of  the  sex  Intended  for,  if  not 
to  learn  such  things?’  You  said  then,  Clara,  that  such 
ideas  were  the  ideas  of  ft  barbarian— a rough-and-ready 
boor ; that,  could  you  surmise  you  had  so  vain  a suib»r, 
he  should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  your  feelings  till  he 
Ehould  come  to  your  feet  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  No 
man  should  ever  be  entirely  at  rest  concerning  the  return 
of  his  love  by  you ; that  you  should  be  disgusted  with  one 
who  thus  insisted  upon  being  made  comfortable  by  contin- 
ual professions  and  confessions.  Dear  Clarn,  I would  save 
you  all  that  trouble.  Won’t  you  begin  to  fancy  me  in  the 
light  you  spoke  of?* 

< 1 John  Prince  is  an  ass.  So  George  has  gone 
to  the  wars  I It  was  late  last  night  when  he  gave 
me  the  tuberoses;  could  ho  have  been  going 
then? 

“It  is  tedious  here;  the  rain  darkens  the 
panes  with  its  meandering  tears.  The  watch 
says  two  o’clock ; so  far  through  the  long  day, 
and  I am  no  nearer  the  mark.  The  clouds  arc 
piled  round  the  sky  in  slate -colored  ridges; 
patches  of  yellow  leaves  blur  the  sidewalk,  and 
look  like  faded  butterflies  glued  to  the  stones ; 
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their  day  is  over.  It  is  a pity  that  they  could 
not  have  found  sepulchre  in  the  fields  and  for- 
ests. I wish  I had  some  sewing.  There  may 
be  something  in  this  basket  of  Charlotte's.  At 
any  rate  I can  sort  over  its  materials.  Why 
does  she  have  three  spools  of  cotton  of  the  same 
number,  sixty  ? Here  is  a collar  begun ; how 
neatly  she  sews ! Charlotte  is  what  people  call 
a 4 solid  girl,'  methodical,  sensible,  cold,  but  how 
good  she  is ! How  she  sniffed  at  the  tuberoses 
last  night,  pretending  that  they  made  her  sick. 
George  overturned  her  work-basket  then. 

44  ‘Take  it  up,  Sir,*  she  said. 

44  4 It  is  rubbish,  and  rubbish  makes  me  sick.' 

4 4 4 It  is  out  of  place  in  this  room,  certainly,' 
she  said,  mildly.  He  made  a movement  toward 
it  then,  but  I put  my  foot  on  it  and  he  turned 
away.  We  did  not  speak  to  each  other  after 
that.  Here  is  a roll  of  paper — paragraphs  from 
newspapers,  no  poetry.  Charlotte  does  not  like 
poetry.  What  is  this  ? 

44  4 George  Garth,  captain  in  the  volunteers, 
has  been  assigned  to  a position  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Dix.'  He  can  not  have  had  his 
commission  a week.  Why  should  Charlotte  see 
this  item,  and  not  I?  I’ll  capture  it.  What 
is  the  next  ? 4 Camphor  liniment.'  And  this  ? 

4 The  Empress  Eugenie  rode  out  a few  days  ago 
in  a white  tulle  bonnet  without  trimming !'  I 
find  nothing  to  do  in  the  basket.  What  if  I 
should  sleep ! In  a dream,  maybe,  the  solution 
will  come  of  the  riddle,  4 You  must  be  to  me.' 

44  With  shut  eyes  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  the 
time  when  I first  knew  George  Garth.  Four 
years  since.  I was  sixteen.  He  began  to  tutor 
me  then ; but  happily  he  went  to  India  to  live 
with  an  English  relative,  and  my  education  was 
completed  without  him.  Six  months  ago  he 
came  back,  for  life,  he  said , India  was  tedious  ; 
he  was  tired  of  pale  ale  and  of  curry.  He  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  at  the  same  point  where 
he  left  me ; why  does  he  not  see  that  I have 
changed  ? I remember  well  the  day  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  us.  I was  reading  4 Faust.'  4 You 
read  Faust,’  he  said,  and  laughed.  What  would 
he  say  if  he  heard  me  pray  with  Faust,  ‘Give 
me  back  again  the  times  when  I myself  was  still 
forming.  I had  nothing,  and  yet  enough — the 
longing  after  truth  and  the  pleasure  in  de- 
lusion.' He  would  laugh  again,  and  tell  me 
that  the  sentimental  tendency  of  my  mind  must 
be  corrected. 

“Mother  used  to  say  that  his  temper  and 
mine  were  alike ; but  that  mine  was  manifested, 
while  his  4 got  into  his  head,’  like  drink,  and 
made  him  dull  and  blind.  After  that  fire  in 
Nolans  Street,  when  he  pulled  out  of  a window 
old  Mary  Bell,  our  carpet  woman,  she  grew  fond 
of  him  and  thought  him  a noble  fellow,  although 
old  Mary  said,  when  she  told  us  of  the  affair, 

4 he  swore  awful.* 

44  The  house  must  have  fallen  asleep,  if  I have 
not.  Something  is  crawling  in  the  sofa-pillow ; 
the  thud  of  my  heart  chokes  me ! How  dumb 
these  books  and  pictures  are ! Where  can  Char- 
lotte be  ? Engaged  in  one  of  her  interminable 


talks,  I have  no  doubt,  but  I hear  her  on  the 
stairs ; she  tries  my  door.  Charlotte,  this  is  the 
chamber  of  mysteries ; you  can  not  come  in.” 

44  Mysteries  ? fiddlesticks !"  Charlotte  answers 
from  without.  4 4 1 met  Ellen  Garth  at  the  dress- 
maker’s, and  she  gave  me  a letter.  Would  you 
like  to  see  ?” 

A wild  light  came  into  Clara's  eyes.  44  Slip  it 
under  the  door,  'Lotte.” 

The  letter  glides  over  the  threshold,  and  she 
hears  Charlotte  running  up  stairs. 

“Unsealed!  Why,  who  is  it  directed  to? 
‘Miss  Charlotte  Bell,  Present .* 

44 1 am  glad  that  it  is  short,  for  it  is  quite 
dark.  I do  not  wish  to  light  the  gas.  The  let- 
ter is  signed  4 George  Garth he  offers  marriage. 
I am  released,  for  I know  now  what  he  meant 
when  he  said  4 You  must  be  to  me.’  " 

II. 

When  Charlotte  Bell  ran  up  stairs  she  re- 
peated what  she  had  said  to  herself  several  times 
before — “George  Garth  is  a fool.” 

Although  it  was  the  dinner  hour,  she  remained 
in  her  room  to  cogitate  whether  she  had  taken 
the  wisest  way  of  informing  Clara  of  his  letter. 
Sisters  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  each  other’s 
feelings;  but  Charlotte,  in  one  particular,  be- 
lieved that  she  had  divined  Clara's.  It  seemed 
to  her,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  that  Clara  loved 
George ; there  was  no  other  way  by  which  to 
account  for  her  goading  behavior  toward  him. 
Had  she  been  indifferent  she  would  have  let  him 
alone,  she  reasoned.  From  the  fact  that  George 
was  a constant  visitor  at  the  house,  and  forever 
following  them  about,  whether  in  good  or  ill 
humor,  she  had  concluded  that  he  was  drawn  by 
Clara;  of  herself  as  being  the  attraction  she 
had  never  thought. 

“I’ll  not  answer  his  letter,”  she  thought. 
44  How  ridiculous  he  is ! He  is  but  a year  older 
than  I am.  John  Prince  is  nearer  the  mark.  I 
hope  I have  taken  the  easiest  way  for  Clara ; I 
did  not  want  her  to  blush  or  grow  pale  before 
me.” 

She  crept  down  stairs  softly  to  find  the  parlor 
door  open,  and  the  room  vacant.  Across  the 
floor  fell  the  light  from  the  street  lantern,  in 
whose  bright  wake  the  vase  of  tuberose  was  vis- 
ible. 

“Those  tuberoses,”  she  thought,  “why  did 
he  give  them  to  hert  But  he  knows  that  I 
can’t  bear  them.” 

She  entered  the  dining-room.  Her  grand- 
father, her  Aunt  Ann,  and  Clara  were  at  the 
table.  The  waiter  was  putting  the  second  course 
on.  Her  aunt  greeted  her  with,  44  You  are  too 
bad,  Charlotte ; we  waited  five  minutes  for  you.” 

“I  have  had  so  many  things  to  do  to-day, 
and  my  dress  was  so  damp  I was  obliged  to 
change  it.” 

Clara  ate  a crust  of  bread  slowly,  as  if  she 
relished  it  greatly,  and  had  no  other  thought 
apparently  but  the  thought  of  her  dinner. 

44 1 found  a new  portrait  of  Laura  to-day,  ” said 
old  Mr.  BelL 
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44  Another  old  one,  you  mean,”  Aunt  Ann 
remarked. 

“Yes,  I do  mean  that.” 

“‘Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life,1  H 

said  Clara,  gayly. 

44  Do  not  quote  that  profligate  Byron,  my  dear 
Clara,”  begged  Aunt  Ann. 

44  What  a girl  I”  commented  Charlotte,  with 
her  mouth  full. 

44  How  would  Charlotte  receive  a sonnet  from 
George  ?”  Clara  thought.  The  picture  of  Wer- 
ter's  Charlotte  cutting  bread  for  the  children 
would  be  a suitable  present  for  him  to  make  her 
instead  of  writing  a sonnet.  There  was  some- 
thing domestic  in  it — something  that  must  re- 
mind one  of  the  present  Charlotte.  A variety 
of  images  presented  themselves  to  her  during 
the  dinner  concerning  the  future  of  George  and 
Charlotte.  She  determined  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject ; she  would  not  thrust  it  from  her  thoughts. 

After  dinner  Aunt  Ann  retired  to  her  room 
again  to  resume  a novel,  Mr.  Bell  went  to  his 
library  to  look  over  his  collection  of  portraits,  and 
Charlotte  and  Clara  dodged  each  other  with  a 
feint  of  unconsciousness  that  was  both  laughable 
and  sad.  In  the  drawing-room  Clara  kept  a book 
before  her  face,  reading  up  and  down  the  same 
page  till  Charlotte  began  to  play,  then  she  stole 
up  behind  her  and  held  George  Garth’s  letter 
over  her  shoulder.  Charlotte  wheeled  round  on 
the  music-stool,  seized  Clara’s  hand,  and  said, 

44  Did  you  ever  know  such  a donkey  ?” 

“Yes.” 

She  took  from  her  pocket  the  letter  of  John 
Prince,  and  gave  it  to  Charlotte  with,  44  Enter 
Dromio  of  Ephesus.” 

Charlotte  looked  at  it  a moment  with  aston- 
ishment. 

“ I know  what  is  in  it,  I presume,”  she  said, 
rather  frigidly. 

44 If  you  are  a clairvoyant,”  Clara  answered, 
leaving  the  room. 

44  So  many  hours  of  torment  are  done  with,” 
she  thought,  as  she  went  up  stairs  to  the  parlor 
where  she  had  passed  the  day.  44 1 can  never 
go  back  to  that  mood  again.”  She  opened  the 
window  and  put  out  her  head;  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  moon  struggled  through  the  scud- 
ding clouds.  Down  the  street  came  the  sound 
of  wheels — the  wheels  of  a noisy  hotel  hack  por- 
tending travelers.  It  stopped  in  front  of  the 
house.  Clara  drew  behind  the  curtain  as  she 
saw  George  Garth  jump  out.  When  she  heard 
the  bell  ring  she  took  from  the  vase  a tuberose, 
fastened  it  in  her  corsage,  and  sat  down  in  the 
dark  room  with  folded  arms. 

44  Well,”  said  Charlotte,  shortly,  when  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  in  his  uniform. 

44  Well,”  and  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  twirling  his  cap. 

44  How  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?” 

44 1 was  not  ordered  away  to-day  as  I expect- 
ed to  be ; therefore  I am  able  to  come  to  you  for 
an  answer  to  my  letter.” 

His  confident  tone  and  manner  offended  her. 


44  He  whistles  me  on,”  she  thought, 44  and  I’ll 
whistle  him  off.  Come  up  stairs,  George,  I will 
speak  with  you  there,”  she  said,  abruptly. 

44  Certainly.” 

44  Oh,  it  is  dark  herel”  she  exclaimed,  inno- 
cently; 44  wait,  George,  till  I find  a match. 

Faugh!  just  smell  the  tuberoses.” 

George  shuddered  at  the  smell.  • 

44  Why,  Clara  is  here!”  she  continued,  as  the 
gas  betrayed  her,  but  the  cunning  Charlotte  had 
heard  her  open  the  window  and  knew  that  she 
was  there.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  she  in- 
tended to  punish  George;  she  determined  that 
the  interview  should  be  before  Clara. 

“Good-evening,  Clara,”  said  George,  his  eye 
catching  the  tuberose  on  her  dress. 

“It  is  moonlight,”  asseverated  Charlotte, 

44  the  gas  is  meretricious and  she  turned  it  to 
a dim  flame. 

44  Good-evening,”  Clara  answered,  loudly. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  hit  him  like  a bar  of 
iron.  When  she  pinned  the  tuberose  outside 
her  breast  she  pinned  inside  another  devil  of 
pride. 

“Clara,”  said  Charlotte,  in  a voice  which 
she  could  not  make  quite  careless,  “where  is 
that  letter  of  George’s  I gave  you  just  now  ?” 

She  made  no  reply. 

For  once  George,  comprehending  a woman, 
comprehended  Charlotte. 

“You  mean  to  victimize  me,  Charlotte,”  he 
said,  calmly.  44  But  I like  to  see  confidence  be- 
tween sisters.  Clara,  do  you  approve  my  offer 
to  Charlotte  ?” 

She  would  not  speak. 

“I  see  that  you  mean  to  refuse  me,  Char- 
lotte ; but  you  know  that  you  would  make  me  a 
good  wife.  You  dare  not  say  that  with  you  I 
should  not  be  a happy  husband.  Why  then 
will  you  not  marry  me  ?” 

44  You  are  too  young,”  she  answered,  hotly. 

4 4 You  do  not  believe  that  I am  in  love  with 
you.  I am  not;  but  you  have  not  expected 
that  of  any  man — it  is  not  your  theory.” 

44  No,  ” she  muttered. 

“Your  character,  the  habits  of  your  mind, 
your  personal  behavior,  your  ideas  of  the  future, 
the  ties  of  family  influence  between  us,  suit  me  ; 

I desire  to  marry  you.” 

Charlotte  began  to  feel  embarrassed.  Clara 
went  to  the  table,  broke  from  its  stem  another 
tuberose,  stuck  it  in  a braid  of  her  hair,  and  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

George  ground  his  teeth  at  her  action. 

“I  desire  to  marry  you,  Charlotte,”  he  said, 
with  a stamp  of  his  foot.* 

“George,”  she  answered,  faintly,  “I  think 
I like  somebody  better  than  I do  you.” 

“You  are  all  alike;  every  woman  of  you 
plays  the  6ame  tricks.  What  a fool  I am ! I 
felt  sure  of  you,  and  never  dreamed  of  what  you 
have  told  me.” 

He  was  in  too  brutal  a mood  to  spare  himself 
or  her. 

“Who  is  it?” 

She  made  a deprecatory  motion  with  her 
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hands  which  Clara  noted.  “ I fancy,”  she  said, 
“ that  it  must  be  a gentleman.” 

Charlotte  smiled  faintly,  but  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  her  as  if  she  would  say,  “Get  me  out 
of  this,  Clara ; let  me  leave  you  two  cross-grained 
creatures  together.” 

Clara  started  up.  “You  are  tedious,”  she 
said;  “I  am  going.” 

“I  am  going  too,”  said  George;  HI  have 
been  here  too  long.  Good-by.  So  you  remem- 
ber my  words  to  you  last  night,  Clara.  I could 
not  have  said  them  once.  Does  this  please  your 
diabolical  pride  ?” 

She  passed  him  with  an  ugly  smile  and  said, 

“Dead.” 

“ George,”  said  Charlotte,  after  she  had  gone, 
“ I am  ashamed  of  you.” 

“Why?” 

“For  offering  to  marry  me .” 

“I  repeat  the  offer  if  you  allow  me.” 

“You  are  blind  and  selfish,  very  selfish  to  me.” 

“My  selfishness  won’t  hurt  you;  farewell. 
God  knows  when  I shall  return.” 

They  shook  hands  heartily  as  if  there  was 
some  unspoken  sympathy  between  them.  Be- 
fore he  went  he  threw  the  tuberoses  out  of  the 
window.  “ There  is  an  end  of  these,”  he  said. 

ra. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  John  Prince,  receiv- 
ing no  answer  to  his  letter,  and  devoured  with 
ennui,  traveled  from  Yonkers  one  morning  to 
invite  himself  to  pass  a day  or  two  at  Mr.  Bell’s. 
The  sisters  had  made  no  mention  of  George 
Garth  since  his  departure ; therefore,  when  John 
asked  them  if  they  had  heard  from  him,  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  simultaneously  an- 
swered, “No.” 

“ He  has  not  written  me  either.  I met  Jo 
Lowndes  this  morning,  who  told  me  that  George 
had  asked  leave  of  the  General  to  go  to  the  front 
with  his  regiment,  the  Fifth  Volunteere.  You 
may  be  sure  that  he  has  gone.” 

“ How  foolish!”  said  Charlotte,  looking  away 
from  Clara. 

“ Very,  for  a fellow  with  a good  income,”  John 
replied. 

“Only  paupers  should  be  in  the  advance,  of 
course,”  said  Clara. 

“But  he  was  doing  his  duty  on  the  staff, 
probably ; why  not  be  satisfied  with  that  ?” 

“Because  ‘man  is  a pendulum  betwixt  a 
smile  and  tear,’  I suppose,”  she  answered. 

“ Especially  George  Garth,  who,  when  he  gets 
into  a mood,  is  incapable  of  seeing  or  feeling  any 
thing  that  can  not  confirm  it,  and  stays  in  it  till 
a miracle  brings  him  out.” 

“Let  us  go  to  the  Winter  Garden  to-night,” 
Clara  proposed,  “ and  forget  the  war;  I wish  to 
see  Edwin  Booth’s  4 Hamlet.’  And  as  you  know 
grandfather  won’t  go  you  can  escort  us,  John.” 

“ Of  course,  though  I don’t  believe  in  Trag- 
edy. I’ll  engage  seats  at  once.” 

When  he  returned  to  dinner  he  informed  the 
girls  that  ho  was  too  late  to  get  front  seats,  but 
that  those  he  had  taken  were  favorable  for  con- 


versation. He  looked  meaningly  at  Clara  when 
he  said  this,  and  for  reply  she  tossed  her  head. 
At  the  play  she  was  so  attentive  to  the  stage  that 
she  appeared  oblivious  of  her  companions ; but 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act,  and 
Charlotte  was  engaged  with  her  glass,  John  de- 
terminedly turned  to  her  and  whispered, 

“Why  did  you  refuse  to  answer  my  poor  let- 
ter?” 

“I  hate  to  write,  you  know,  John.  Your 
letter  was  nice ; I read  it  all,  I assure  you.  How 
poetically  handsome  Booth  is!” 

“ Hang  Booth ! You  have  no  heart,  Clara. 
George  Garth  is  right.” 

“ After  the  theatre  we  will  go  to  Malliard’s ; 
Charlotte  will  be  hungry  for  jelly.” 

“Confound  Charlotte ! You  madden  me.” 

“ Hush,  Polonius  is  coming.” 

“ What  does  he  say  ?” 

44  Hush!” 

“ ‘Mad  for  thy  love.’” 

“Tell  me” — she  spoke  with  so  savage  an  ac- 
cent that  a man  in  the  seat  before  her  turned  to 
to  look  at  her — “ what  is  George  Garth  right 
about?” 

“ In  believing  that  you  are  heartless.” 

44  He  gave  me  tuberoses,”  she  muttered,  ab- 
sently. 

“ I’ll  give  you  a gardenful.” 

“ Don’t  be  reckless,  John,  and  never  tell  me 
in  plain  words  what  your  behavior  indicates ; for 
I do  not  care  a pin  for  you,  except  in  the  good 
old  ways  of  our  childhood.  Why,  we  grew  up 
together,  you  goose.” 

44  We  will  go  to  Malliard’s,”  he  said,  and  was 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  felt  that 
Clara  was  in  earnest,  and  had  never  thought  her 
so  before ; in  his  opinion  she  was  a haughty,  brill- 
iant, bold  girl,  and  he  admired  her  exceedingly. 
All  the  fellows  of  his  acquaintance  thought  so 
of  her,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  be  a fine 
thing  to  capture  her.  He  had  of  late  consulted 
George  Garth  on  the  matter,  innocently  giving 
him  reason  to  think  that  the  capture  was  possi- 
ble. George  had  given  him  excellent  advice — 
advice  which  he  might  have  thought  was  disin- 
terested. He  had  also  spoken  so  freely  of  her 
faults  that  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
them.  He  did  not  own  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  John  informed  him  of  his  hopes, 
nor  that  he  had  had  a dim  idea  that  no  one  had 
a right  to  her  except  himself.  He  had  calmly 
and  silently  waited  for  those  changes  in  charac- 
ter in  her  which  he  thought  must  take  place  to 
make  her  what  she  should  be  for  him.  When 
he  proposed  to  marry  Charlotte  he  was  in  a rage 
with  Clara,  with  John,  and  with  himself;  but 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  was  collected,  prudent, 
and  wise.  Perception  was  not  one  of  his  pre- 
dominating characteristics ; and  when  a recog- 
nition of  this  fact  was  forced  upon  him,  he  felt 
as  some  animal  of  the  forest — the  elephant,  for 
instance — must  feel  when  he  unexpectedly  finds 
himself  in  an  inclosure,  or  with  a placid  female 
elephant  who  has  been  the  means  of  decoying  a 
rope  round  his  clumsy  leg.  Before  women  he 
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was  dictatorial  and  obtuse ; but  he  was  a strong, 
honest  man,  and  Clara  loved  him.  The  more 
she  loved  him,  however,  the  less  he  knew  it,  for 
she  was  perverse.  A theory  that  he  must  be 
something  to  Clara,  a far-off  Providence  in  the 
shape  of  a brother-in-law,  possessed  him.  His 
programme,  starting  from  this  point,  for  the  fu- 
ture, was  definite  in  its  details,  one  of  which  was 
the  farewell  he  conveyed  by  means  of  the  tube- 
roses he  brought  her  the  night  before  he  expect- 
ed to  leave.  The  matter-of-fact  Charlotte  had 
set  his  matter-of-fact  programme  at  defiance ; 
and  there  was  something  so  terrible  in  Clara’s 
demeanor  that  evening  that  his  lethargic  soul 
was  stirred  to  its  very  depths,  and  when  lethargic 
people  rouse  they  also  are  terrible.  He  departs 
cd  for  the  wars  in  fighting  mood. 

The  jelly  and  chocolate  failed  to  animate  any 
of  the  party  at  Malliard’s ; the  three  appeared  to 
be  in  a brown  study,  which  lasted  all  the  way 
home. 

“Clara,’*  said  Charlotte,  as  they  went  up 
stairs  together,  “you  have  refused  John.” 

“Only  snubbed  him.” 

“Did  he  require  it?” 

“All  men  do.” 

“ Oh,  Cfara,  what  trouble  you  are  to  me!” 

“ And  to  every  one.” 

• “No,  indeed,  I was  in  fun.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  a trouble  to  you ; the  idea  of  George 
Garth  pretending  to — ” 

“There,  go  to  bed,  ’Lotte.” 

Charlotte  groaned,  and  obeyed  her. 

“ Does  Charlotte  think  that  I care  for  George?” 
soliloquized  Clara.  “ Is  it  possible  that  he  has 
imagined  me  in  love  with  John  Prince?  The 
booby  may  have  seen  the  reflection  of  his  fancy 
in  me,  and  mentioned  it  to  his  cousin  George. 
I will  speak  to  Charlotte.” 

She  flew  to  her  room,  and,  breathless  with  her 
determination,  exclaimed, 

“For  once  let  me  be  weak  with  you.  Have 
you  guessed  my  secret?  You  have.  I have 
loved  George  for  four  years  and  six  months. 
IIow  could  you  let  him  ask  you  to  marry  him  ?’ 

“ I didn’t  let  him.  I have  known  for  at  least 
three  years  and  six  months  that  you  loved,  but 
not  wisely.” 

“ No,  you  haven’t,”  she  Baid,  testily,  and  then 
began  to  cry.  The  flood-gates  once  open,  she 
poured  a life’s  confidence  into  the  ear  of  Char- 
lotte, whose  sympathy  kept  her  from  gaping  a 
long  time.  When  her  sleepiness  was  evident, 
Clara  crept  into  bed  beside  her  and  went  to  sleep, 
with  the  tears  still  dropping  down  her  face. 

IV. 

George  is  reading  a letter  from  John  Prince : 

44  4 Old  boy,  she  never  cared  a pin’s  worth  for  me.  I be- 
lieve now  what  you  said  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
would  not  make  a good  wife.’  ’* 

Here  George  turned  the  color  of  his  sash,  and 
called  himself  a slanderous  brute : 

“ * What  a fascinating  girl  she  Is,  though ; and  how  she 
can  make  a chap  laugh  with  her  wit  I She'll  never  marry 
—never.  If  i»he  had  some  of  Charlotte's  qualities  with  her 


own  still,  she  wonld  be  a stunner.  Then  she  would  inspire 
one  with  faith  for  the  future,  that  time  when  a man  wants 
to  see  his  brood  about  her  knee.1 

“Curse  his  impudence!”  ejaculated  George; 

“ he’s  using  my  very  words.” 

41 4 But  it  is  all  a muddle,  my  hoy,  whether  we  get  what 
we  want,  or  whether  we  do  not  I am  sick  on*t.  You  Are 
such  a hard-headed  wretch  though,  you  don’t  mind  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life : I envy  yon.4 

“Envy  me!”  said  George,  folding  the  letter. 

“ Somehow  I do  not  perceive  myself  in  an  envi- 
able light.  I feel  like  a cur.  It  was  an  act  of 
dirty  baseness  to  ask  Charlotte  Bell  to  marry 
me.  What  sense  she  had  to  refuse ! I like  to 
be  punished.  No  decent  fellow — and  I hope  I 
have  become  one — wonld  ever  ask  two  sisters  to 
marry  him,  one  after  the  other.  I have  kicked 
the  door  of  my  paradise  to  and  brought  away 
the  key;  to  carry  it  shall  be  my  penance.  I 
may  be  killed,  however,  in  a day  or  two.  Char- 
lotte will  cry  for  me,  and  Clara  will  say  in  re- 
venge, ‘I  should  like  to  send  him  a tuberose 
since  he  is  dead  also.’  I understood  her  looks 
that  night.  She  was  angry  with  me  for  pre- 
suming to  shut  my  life  from  her ; she  would 
have  been  angry  with  any  man  for  taking  that 
privilege.  If  she  were  my  wife  I would  crush 
that  pride  of  hers.  What  right  has  a woman 
to  assert  herself  so  offensively?  House-lovers, 
housekeepers,  tenders  of  children,  guardians  of 
their  husbands’  personality,  that  is  what  women 
should  be ; but  it  is  what  Clara  will  never  be. 

4 Viva  la  guerre  /’  ” 

In  an  engagement  the  day  following  George 
was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  and  through  the 
hip.  His  seal  ring  finger  was  shot  away  also. 

Taken  a prisoner  to  Richmond,  his  finger  was 
taken  out  at  the  socket,  and  the  surgeon  tried  to 
find  the  ball  in  his  hip,  but  couldn’t.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  exchanged  and  came  down  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  with  his  seal  ring  in  his  pocket, 
his  clothes  perforated  with  bullets,  stained  with 
blood,  and  himself  dirty.  His  brother  officers 
dressed  him  in  their  clothes,  cheered  him  with 
praise,  but  shook  their  heads  over  the  wound  in 
his  hip.  He  was  not  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, except  by  one  poor  reporter,  who  wrote 
to  his  paper,  that  during  the  engagement  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  serious  and  persistent 
bravery  of  a captain,  whose  name  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain ; who,  grimed  and  bloody,  cursing 
his  men  for  quailing  when  their  colonel  went 
down  on  the  field,  forced  them  on  without  a 
cheer,  and  on  again,  with  a silent  fury,  till  he 
fell  and  was  dragged  behind  a rebel  battery. 

He  appeared  subdued  by  the  awful  scenes  he 
had  witnessed,  and  when  his  pipe  was  allowed 
him  smoked  it  in  meditation,  which  no  one  cared 
to  break  till  he  laid  it  aside.  The  ball  was  found 
at  last,  but  he  was  lamed  for  life. 

“I  should  think,”  he  said,  “that  I might  go 
through  a naval  engagement.  I shall  have  the 
gait  for  it — a rolling  one.” 

v. 

“Ho  is  coming  home,  Ellen  says,  in  a few 
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days/*  said  Charlotte  one  day.  “ He  does  not 
rally  as  was  expected ; his  privations  tell  on  his 
system  as  well  as  his  wounds.  He  walked  fifty 
miles  after  he  was  taken  prisoner.  I shall  rash 
to  see  him  when  he  arrives!  Shall  yon  go, 
Clara?” 

“No.” 

But  when  he  came,  and  Charlotte  had  gone 
to  his  mother’s  house,  Clara  sought  the  room 
where  she  last  saw  him.  She  hardly  knew 
whether  she  went  there  to  revive  her  anger  and 
disdain  against  him,  to  recall  the  love  and  sor- 
row she  had  felt  that  day,  or  to  form  some  reso- 
lution for  the  future.  The  room  wore  a more 
formal  aspect  than  it  did  then ; for  neither  of 
the  girls  had  frequented  it  of  late.  The  closed 
blinds  cast  a cold  green  tinge  over  the  pictures ; 
no  books  were  out  of  place ; and  the  chairs  were 
formally  arranged.  The  watch  by  which  she 
had  counted  the  long,  lonely  hours  was  not  on 
the  table  ; but  the  Japanese  vase  stood  there — 
empty.  She  took  it  up,  and  for  the  first  time 
wondered  what  had  become  of  the  tuberoses  she 
had  left  in  it.  No  servant  was  allowed  to  ar- 
range or  to  remove  flowers.  Charlotte  would 
not  have  removed  them;  it  must  have  been 
George  himself.  Why  did  he  take  away  what 
he  had  given  her — given  her  with  a purpose  too? 
She  wished  then,  with  an  angiy  impulse,  that 
she  had  some  fresh  ones,  so  that,  in  case  she  saw 
him,  she  might  wear  them.  The  door  opened 
softly  behind  her ; she  turned  her  head,  and  saw 
George  coming  in  with  a crutch. 

“ Charlotte  is  at  our  house,”  he  said. . “You 
would  not  come,  so  I have  crawled  here  to  see 
you.  Help  me,  won’t  you  ?” 

She  hesitated  a second,  put  the  vase  back  on 
the  table  and  slowly  went  toward  him.  He  had 
taken  a seat  on  the  sofa  before  she  reached  him, 
and  had  grown  very  pale. 

“See  my  maimed  hand!”  holding  it  out  to 
her.  She  clasped  her  own  hands  together,  but 
did  not  speak.  “ Clara,  I am  a cripple  for  life.  ” 

Down  on  her  knees  beside  him  she  fell,  but 
she  remained  silent. 

“ My  mind  was  lame,  halt,  and  blind  before  I 
went  away.” 

Still  speechless,  she  looked  into  his  face  with 
eyes  that  seem  to  be  enlarging  with  his  eveiy 
word. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  said,  falling  back  on  the  sofa, 
“why  yon  were  holding  that  vase?” 

Before  she  could  answer  he  fainted  dead  away, 
and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again  Clara  had 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  was  sopping  his 
face  with  Cologne  water. 

“Oh !”  he  sighed. 

“May  I kiss  your  poor  hand,  George?”  she 
meekly  begged. 

“Do  you  love  me?” 

“Do  you  love  met ” 

“Clara!” 

She  kissed  him.  “I  was  proud,  dear,  be- 
cause I loved  you.” 

“ What  a miserable  part  I attempted ! Can 
you  forgive  me  for  being  such  a dolt?” 


“Will  you  forgive  me  for  being  so  willful?” 

They  kissed  each  other  now. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  cried  Charlotte,  en- 
tering. “It  is  well  that  I came  in.  George,  I 
have  reconsidered  the  offer  you  made  me,  and 
accept  it.  I wish  to  do  something  for  the  canse 
besides  making  lint ; what  better  can  I do  than 
to  consent  to  take  care  of  you?” 

“ Charlotte,”  he  said,  starting  up  with  aston- 
ishing energy,  considering  his  late  fainting  fit, 
“ I know  that  you  would  make  me  the  best  wife 
that  I could  have,  but  I do  not  deserve  you. 
Besides,  I think  I like  somebody  better;  I do 
not  deserve  her  either.” 

“ Is  this  my  lord  Garth?”  Charlotte  asked. 

“ You  will  kill  me,  between  you  both.” 

The  tableau  was  completed  by  the  arrival  of 
John  Prince,  who  was  in  search  of  George. 

“ Hillo,”  they  said,  and  grasped  hands. 

“I  am  a hulk,  you  see,  John.” 

“You  always  were.” 

“John,  I am  going  to  be  married  imme- 
diately.” 

“ Oh,  oh!”  chorused  the  girls. 

“What  pitiful  creature  consents?” 

“Clara  Bell” 

To  hide  a slight  agitation  John  pulled  at  his 
glove -string  and  broke  it.  Charlotte  turned 
very  red,  but  Clara  said,  gently,  “Yes,  John,  I 
think  I can  manage  him  now.” 

“ Upon  my  word  it  is  a good  thing  for  \hem 
both,  ain’t  it,  Charlotte  ? — a kind  of  a Kilkenny 
cat  business.  You  and  I will  be  bridemaid  and 
groom.” 

“Shall  I wear  tuberoses,  George?”  Clara 
whispered.  ' 

“Never.” 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  STATES. 

THE  events  attendant  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  attempts  to  enforce 
it,  failed  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  British  cabinet. 
A fatal  pride  of  power,  and  l<fre  of  domination, 
and  contempt  for  the  American  colonists  blind- 
ed the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  ten  years 
they  listened  to  the  popular  tumults  in  the  West- 
ern World,  the  petitions  of  loyal  men  there  and 
at  home,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  oppressed 
in  both  countries,  with  a stolid  indifference  that 
may  be  interpreted  only  by  the  knowledge  which 
the  world  had  been  compelled  to  obtain  of  the 
amazing  conceit,  ineffable  vanity,  and  cruel  self- 
ishness which  had  always  distinguished  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  the  ruling  classes  of  England  ever 
since  Mercury  became  their  tutelar  deity,  final- 
ly, when  the  lightnings  of  defiance  flashed  from 
Western  clouds  upon  the  dim  visions  of  the 
King  and  his  council,  and  the  muttering  of  the 
thunders  of  revolution  that  came  over  the  At- 
lantic fell  ominously  upon  their  dull  ears,  they 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  a sense  of  dan- 
ger and  to  prepare  for  a coming  tempest.  They 
sent  armed  men  to  plant  the  heel  of  military 
despotism  upon  the  necks  of  a free  people,  and 
to  choke  into  silence  the  annoying  clamors  for 
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justice  in  the  New  England  capital,  where  they 
were  loudest  and  most  persistent.  In  amazing 
blindness  they  annihilated  its  commerce.  The 
port  was  sealed  up,  the  courts  of  justice  were 
removed  fifteen  miles  away,  and  a thousand 
households  were  filled  with  distress.  This  act, 
intended  to  punish,  only  exasperated.  It  ce- 
mented the  Union  that  was  formed  in  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  New  York  almost  nine  years 
before.  The  blow  struck  at  the  prosperity  of 
Boston  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  felt  by  every  colony  as  an  indignity  to 
each  to  be  resented  without  delay.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  immediately  felt  the  practical 
sympathy  of  the  continent.  Flour,  rice,  grain, 
fuel,  money,  and  a thousand  little  articles  of 
comfort  flowed  in  upon  them  from  every  colony. 
And  the  city  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  op- 
pressor, subscribed,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
poor  of  Boston ! 

Throughout  the  Colonies  there  was  a smoth- 
ered cry,  “ To  arms !”  The  fife  and  drum  were 
heard  all  over  the  land.  The  train-bands  in- 
creased in  number,  and  practiced  daily  in  the 
art  of  war  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1774.  Fathers  and  sons,  encouraged  by  the 
gentler  sex,  received  martial  lessons  together, 
and  thousands  were  enrolled  in  companies  pre- 
pared to  take  arms  at  a minute’s  warning.  The 
popular  leaders  labored  incessantly  in  bringing 
public  opinion  into  proper  shape  and  consisten- 
cy for  vigorous  and  united  action.  The  people 
were  harangued  in  public  assemblies,  and  the 
newspaper  press  became  bolder  and  holder  ev- 
ery hour.  Epigrams,  sonnets,  parables,  dia- 
logues, and  every  form  of  literary  expression 
was  used  to  convey  to  the  popular  mind,  with 
point  and  terseness,  the  great  idea.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  quarrel  was  stated,  epigrammatically : 

u Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts,  in  anger, 
Spills  the  tea  on  Jdm  Bull ; John  falls  on  to  bang  her. 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a severe  bastinade. 

Now,  good  men  of  the  law ! pray  who  is  in  fault — 
The  one  who  begins  or  resents  the  assault  f* 

Notwithstanding  the  warlike  preparations,  the 
consciousness  that  forbearance  was  no  longer  a 
virtue,  and  that  slavery  or  armed  resistance  was 
the  alternative  presented  to  them,  the  long-suf- 
fering and  patient  people  hesitated,  and  resolved 
to  deliberate  once  more  in  solemn  council  before 
they  should  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum — 
the  final  argument  of  kings,  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth declared  his  cannon  to  be,  by  the  inscrip- 
tion of  these  words  upon  them.  There  was  a 
general  desire  for  a Continental  Congress.  Lead- 
ing minds  in  every  province  perceived  the  neces- 
sity for  a Colonial  League ; and  the  patriotic 
hearts  of  Anglo- America  seemed  to  beat  as  with 
one  pulsation  with  that  sublime  idea.  It  seemed 
to  the  men  of  thought  and  forecast  that  the  full- 
ness of  time  had  arrived  when  a nation  was  to  be 
born,  and  there  was  an  almost  simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  in  every  part  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  empire  in  America  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Little  Rhode  Island,  whose  popular  sceptre  was 
held  by  the  tremulous  hand  of  Hopkins,  was  the 
first  of  the  colonies  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  a 
general  Congress ; and  yet  she  was  the  last,  in 
after-years,  owing  to  a powerful  faction,  to  give 
her  adhesion  to  the  only  form  of  national  gov- 
ernment that  promised  real  vitality,  strength, 
and  perpetuity.  A town  meeting,  held  in  Prov- 
idence on  the  17th  of  May,  1774,  proposed  a Con- 
tinental Congress.  Another,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia four  days  afterward — and,  of  course,  without 
possible  concert — made  a similar  proposition. 
Two  days  later  a public  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York  expressed  the  same  sentiments.  Ten 
days  after  Rhode  Island  spoke  the  members  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  which  Lord  Dunmore 
had  just  dissolved,  met  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 
at  Williamsburg,  and  warmly  recommended  the 
meeting  of  a general  Congress  of  deputies.  On 
the  31st  of  the  month  a town  meeting  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  expressed  a desire  for  a Conti- 
nental Congress ; and  on  the  6th  of  June  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut  assembled  at  Nor- 
wich made  a similar  expression  of  views.  A 
county  meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
11th  of  June;  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
and  a public  meeting  at  Fancuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  17th— -just  a year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker’s  Hill  — strongly  recommended  the 
measure.  On  the  29th  a county  meeting  in 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  approved  the  proposi- 
tion | and  on  the  6th  of  July  the  committee  of 
correspondence  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
expressed  their  approbation.  On  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  of  July  there  was  held  a general  Pro- 
vincial Convention  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  that  body  urged  the  necessity  of  such 
Congress.  Finally,  at  a district  meeting  at  Wil- 
mington, in  North  Carolina,  on  the  21st,  the 
assembled  inhabitants,  by  resolutions,  spoke 
warmly  in  favor  of  deliberation  in  a general 
council  of  representatives.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  within  the  space  of  sixty-four  days,  in  every 
Anglo-American  colony  excepting  Georgia,  there 
were  decided  public  expressions  of  an  earnest 
desire  for  a Continental  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberation  on  the  relations  between  the 
American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  home 
government.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
proposed  the  1st  of  September,  1774,  as  the 
time  when,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
place  where,  the  Continental  Congress  should 
convene.  The  other  colonies  acquiesced ; and 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  fifty-four 
delegates  from  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia.* 


* The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Representatives : 
New  Hampshire — John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom; 
Massachusetts — Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine;  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward: 
Connecticut — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas 
Deane;  New  York  — James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Isaac 
Low,  John  Alsop,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston, 
Henry  Wlsner;  New  Jersey — James  Kinsey,  Stephen 
Crane,  William  Livingston,  Bichard  Smith,  John  De 
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Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  per- 
manent President  of  the  Congress,  and  Charles 
Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary. That  meeting  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtue,  and 
fortunes — more  eminent  for  these,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  venerable  Secretary  in  after-years, 
than  any  that  succeeded  them — was  a sublime 
spectacle,  and  drew  from  the  pen  of  Trumbull,  a 
contemporary  poet,  and  the  author  of  “ M‘Fin- 
gal,”  the  following  lines: 

Now  meet  the  fathers  of  this  Western  dime, 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  roll  of  Fame; 

When  Spartan  firmness  braved  the  wrecks  of  time. 

Or  Rome's  bold  virtues  fanned  the  heroic  flame. 

“Not  deeper  thought  the  immortal  sage  inspired 
On  Solon’s  lips  where  Grecian  Senates  hung; 

Nor  manlier  eloquence  the  bosom  fired 
When  genius  thundered  from  the  Athenian's  tongue."* 

Who  shall  take  the  lead  ? was  a grave  ques- 
tion in  all  minds  when  the  Congress  was  organ- 
ized. There  was  a profound  and  painful  silence 
until  a plain-looking  man,  with  unpowdered  hair, 
a solemn  face,  a dress  of  gray  cloth,  and  having 
the  general  appearance  of  a rural  parson,  arose 
to  speak.  He  was  a stranger  to  most  of  the  as- 
sembly ; and  when  his  clear  and  sweetly-musical 
voice  filled  their  ears  with  eloquent  words,  the 
question,  Who  is  it  ? ran  in  quick  whispers  from 
lip  to  ear.  To  a very  few  he  was  known  as  the 
fiery  orator  who,  nine  years  before,  had  thrilled 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  led  it  to  the  verge 
of  apparent  treason,  by  denunciations  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  enunciation  of  the  rights  of 
a free  people.  It  was  Patrick  Henry.  Then 
he  impelled  the  representatives  of  Virginia  to 
make  bold  expressWia  of  the  rights  of  man;  now 
he  impelled  the  representatives  of  a budding  na- 
tion to  vigorous  and  noble  actions,  in  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a Republic. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these 
actions  was  the  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

“ JUaolved,  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition 
cf  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  same  shall  be 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such 
case,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposi- 
tion." 

This  resolution,  full  of  tremendous  vital  force, 
gave  conception  to  a nation.  It  declared  the 
Anglo-American  Colonies  a unit.  It  solemnly 
declared  that  the  quarrel  of  Massachusetts  with  < 
the  imperial  Government  belonged  to  all  the 
Colonies;  that  her  defiant,  rebellious,  revolu-  : 

Rart;  Pennsylvania  — Joseph  Galloway,  John  Morton,  , 
Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Ed- 
ward Biddle,  George  Rosa,  John  Dickenson ; Delaware — 1 
Csesor  Rodney,  Thomas  M’Kean,  George  Read;  Mary-  < 
land — Robert  Goldaborough,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  John-  j 
son,  Mathew  Tilghman,  William  Paca ; Virginia— Pey-  - 
ton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  ] 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ed.  1 
xnond  Pendleton;  North  Carolina— William  Hooper,  1 
Joseph  Ilewes,  Richard  Caswell;  South  Carolina— Henry  \ 
Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  i 
Gadsden,  Edward  Rutledge.  J 

* These  are  from  an  “ Elegy  on  the  Times,”  published  * 
while  the  Congress  wore  in  session.  i 


tionary  acts — acts  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  war  if  resisted,  and  to  independence  and  na- 
tionality if  successfully  persisted  in — were  the 
acts  of  all  the  provinces ; that  their  aspirations, 
desires,  hopes,  and  interests  were  mutual ; and 
that  they  were  determined  to  be  free  or  inde- 
pendent, or  both.  That  resolution  was  the 
key-note  to  the  bugle  blast  that  called  a Conti- 
nent to  arms. 

Thirty -one  days,  during  eight  consecutive 
weeks,  the  Congress  labored  in  session.  They 
formed  wise  plans  for  future  operations,  and  gave 
to  the  world  several  remarkable  State  'papers. 
Their  action  assumed  the  form  of  Legislative 
authority,  and  was  accepted  as  such  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  gave  form  and  expression  to  public 
opinion ; and  thenceforth  the  Colonies  acted  in 
perfect  unison  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  common  welfare.  Having  agreed  that  it 
would  be  necessary  ‘ ‘that  another  Congress 
! should  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May  next," 
unless  the  grievances  complained  of  should  be 
redressed  before  that  time,  they  adjourned  on 
the  26th  of  October. 

Another  Congress  assembled  at  the  same  place 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1775.  The  grievances  of 
the  colonists  were  not  redressed,  but  largely  in- 
creased. Great  Britain  had  declared  her  Ameri- 
can children  to  be  in  a state  of  rebellion,  and 
had  sent  armed  hosts  to  Boston  to  crush  the 
head  of  the  dangerous  insurrection.  Blood  had 
flowed  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  and  the 
armed  minute-men  of  New  England,  who  had 
taken  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  the  previous  year, 
were  rushing  toward  their  capital  to  keep  the 
invading  force  within  its  narrow  peninsula,  to 
which  the  neighboring  yeomanry  had  lately  driv- 
en the  first  armed  trespassers  upon  their  soil. 
It  was  evident  that  the  sword  was  not  likely  to 
j be  soon  sheathed ; and  sagacious  men  perceived 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a 
civil  government,  composed  of  the  powers  of  the 
provincial  Legislatures  in  concentrated  form, 
that  should  be  adequate  to  cany  on  a vigorous 
war  and  establish  the  independence  of  the  people. 

Among  the  truly  wise  men  of  America  at 
that  time  was  the  already  venerable  and  ven- 
erated Dr.  Franklin,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  had  planned  a scheme  of  govern- 
ment for  the  United  American  Colonies.  He 
was  now  a member  of  the  second  Continental 
Congress,  as  a representative  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  sagacious  mind  clearly  perceived  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a concrete  civil  government,  and 
on  the  21st  of  July  he  offered  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  on  his  own  responsibility,  a plan  for 
a Federal  government,  which  he  styled  Articles 
of  Con  federation  and  Perpetual  Union  ; but  de- 
signed to  continue,  as  the  last  Article  expressed 
it,  only  until  the  grievances  of  which  the  colo- 
nies complained  should  he  redressed,  when  they 
would  “return  to  their  former  connection  and 
friendship  with  Great  Britain. ” The  Congress 
had  already  set  forth  the  causes  and  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  up  arms,  in  terms  which  implied 
perfect  union,  and  made  the  document  in  its 
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manifest  spirit  a declaration  of  independence. 
“We  are  reduced,”  they  said,  “to  the  alterna- 
tive of  choosing  unconditional  submission  to 
irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The 
latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost 
of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as 
voluntary  slavery.  Our  cause  is  just,  our  union 
is  perfect,  our  internal  resources  are  great, 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubt- 
edly attainable.  Before  God  and  the  world  we 
declare,  that  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled 
by  our  enemies  to  assume  we  will  employ  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  being,  with 
one  mind,  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than 
slaves.”  They  also  sent  a petition  to  the  King, 
in  which  their  union  was  boldly  announced. 
“We beseech  your  Majesty,” they  said,  “to  di- 
rect some  mode  by  which  the  united  applications 
of  your  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  common  councils,  may  be  improved 
into  a happy  and  permanent  reconciliation.” 

Notwithstanding  these  bold  words,  there  was 
a manifest  timidity  in  the  Congress,  hurtful  to 
necessary  vigor.  While  Franklin,  the  Adamses, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  a few  others  contem- 
plated final  separation  from  and  independence 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
war  just  entered  upon,  the  great  majority  of  the 
deputies  as  well  as  their  constituents  desired  no- 
thing more  than  the  acquiescence  of  the  imperial 
government  in  the  demands  of  the  colonists,  and 
a permanent  reconciliation.  The  policy  fash- 
ioned by  such  ideas  marked  every  step  of  the 
Congress.  Franklin  and  his  more  ardent  associ- 
ates deprecated  it ; and  not  being  able  longer  to 
keep  silence  when  silence  would  be  practical  ac- 
quiescence in  a policy  that  would  paralyze  the 
army  and  endanger  the  great  cause,  he,  as  we 
have  observed,  late  in  July,  offered  a plan  for  a 
temporary  civil  government,  but  which,  no  doubt, 
he  believed  would  be  perpetual.  It  proposed  to 
call  the  nation  thereby  created  The  United 
Colonies  of  North  America,  and  contem- 
plated including  in  the  league,  in  addition  to 
the  thirteen  (Georgia  had  just  sent  a delegate  to 
the  Congress)  provinces  already  represented  in 
the  great  council,  Quebec  or  Canada,  St.  John’s 
(now  Prince  Edward’s),  Nova  Scotia,  Bermudas, 
West  Indies,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  even 
Ireland.  Each  colony  was  to  retain  and  amend 
its  own  Constitution  and  laws,  while  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
more  important  functions  of  sovereignty,  were  to 
include  all  questions  of  war,  peace,  alliance, 
commerce,  currency,  the  army  and  navy,  In- 
diap  affairs,  and  the  control  of  all  public  lands 
not  then  ceded  to  the  provinces  by  the  aborig- 
ines. It  proposed  a Federal  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  taxes  and  contributions  from  the 
several  colonies,  according  to  their  respective 
population  of  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  Congress  was  to  consist  of 
one  body  only,  whose  members  were  to  be  ap- 
portioned triennially  according  to  population,  ns 
at  the  present  time,  and  annually  chosen.  An 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, 


chosen  by  Congress  from  its  own  body,  was  to 
wield  the  power  now  exercised  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Provision  was  made  for 
amendments,  and  also  for  the  termination  of  the 
league,  on  certain  contingencies  already  men- 
tioned. 

What  action  was  taken  on  Franklin’s  propo- 
sition at  the  time  we  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge. It  was  probably  referred  to  a committee, 
and  so  the  matter  rested.  The  Congress  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  plan  for  the  future  other  than 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  teem- 
ing present,  with  all  its  vast  concerns,  seemed  to 
engross  their  whole  attention;  and  it  was  not 
until  almost  a year  later,  when  the  Congress  had 
determined  to  make  a public  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, that  the  subject  again  received  seri- 
ous attention  in  that  body. 

During  the  spring  of  1776  the  colonies,  in 
various  ways,  had  spoken  out  boldly  in  favor  of 
independence.  Virginia  instructed  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Continental  Congress  to  pro- 
pose it.  Already  that  Congress  had  made  great 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a nation  by 
resolving,  early  in  May,  “That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
hath  hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt  such  a 
government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, and  America  in  general.” 

This  was  a bold  step,  but  one  still  bolder  was 
taken  a little  more  than  twenty  days  afterward. 
Doubt,  dread,  and  hesitatioqrliad  brooded  like  a 
fearful  cloud  over  the  national  assembly,  and  all 
hearts  began  to  fail,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  arose  in  the  Congress,  and  with  his 
clear,  musical  voice,  read  the  resolution,  “That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  us  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved.” John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  sec- 
onded the  resolution.  It  was  considered  three 
days  afterward,  and  then  further  action  upon  it 
was  postponed  until  the  first  of  July.  Meanwhile, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  event  of  the 
Congress  agreeing  thereto,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a declaration  to  that  effect. 

The  proposed  declaration  of  independence 
suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  a civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  United  Colonies  in  their  changed 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  British  crown 
Accordingly,  on  the  same  day  when  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draw  up  that  declaration, 
another,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each 
province,  was  appointed  to  “prepare  and  digest 
the  form  of  a Confederation  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  Colonies.”  That  committee  report- 
ed a draft  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  it  became  a 
subject  for  debate  occasionally  until  the  20th  of 
August,  when  a new  draft  was  reported,  and  an 
order  given  for  eighty  copies  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 
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We  find  no  farther  notice  of  the  Articles  oj 
Confederation  for  almost  eight  months,  when, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  the  Congress  ordered 
that  “ The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Monday  next,  and  that 
two  days  in  each  week  be  employed  on  that  sub- 
ject.n But  it  was  postponed,  and  for  months 
it  lay  untouched.  Finally  a victorious  British 
army  was  approaching  Philadelphia  from  the 
direction  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  advice 
of  Colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  General  Washing- 
ton’s aids,  the  Congress  left  Philadelphia  and 
resumed  their  sittings  at  Lancaster  at  near  the 
close  of  September.  Two  days  afterward  they 
fled  to  Yorktown,  or  York,  where  they  met  on 
the  30th.  Realizing  the  fact  that  the  safety  of 
the  cause  must  depend  upon  a more  perfect 
union  of  the  Colonies  and  a more  efficient  form 
of  national  government  than  a congress  of  dep- 
uties without  any  executive  head,  they  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion on  the  2d  of  October.  The  discussions 
commenced  on  the  7th,  and  were  continued  un-  j 
til  Saturday,  the  15th  of  November,  when  they 
were  agreed  to,  and  a committee,  charged  with  ; 
their  revision  and  arrangement,  were  ordered 
to  have  three  hundred  copies  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures. 
In  these  Articles,  thirteen  in  number,  the  na- 
tional title  given  was  The  United  States  of  j 
America,  in  conformity  with  a law  or  resolu- ! 
tion  of  Congress  passed  in  September,  1776, 
directing  that  in  all  commissions  or  other  legal , 
instruments  of  writing  the  word  “States”  should  J 
be  used  where  that  of  “ Colonies”  had  been  be- 
fore employed.  | 

The  Congress  directed  that  the  Articles  of . 
Confederation  should  be  sent  to  the  several  State  j 
Legislatures  for  their  consideration,  with  a cir- 
cular letter  recommending  each  of  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  approving  of  the  Articles,  “ to  in- 
vest the  delegates  of  the  State  with  competent 
powers,  ultimate,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  | 
the  State,  to  subscribe  Articles  of  Confederation  j 
and  Perpetual  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
to  attend  Congress  for  that  purpose  on  or  before  i 
the  10th  day  of  March  next.”  But  it  was  not  j 
* until  the  20th  of  June  following  that  the  subject  i 
was  again  taken  up  in  the  Congress,  when  a call ! 
was  made  upon  the  representatives  of  the  States  | 
for  the  report  of  their  several  constituents  upon 
the  Confederation  and  the  powers  committed  to  j 
them.  Six  days  afterward  a form  of  ratifica- ! 
tion  was  adopted  for  signature,  and  on  the  9th  | 
of  July  the  delegates  from  eight  States  append- 1 
ed  their  names  to  it.*  These  were  sufficient  to 
carry  the  instrument  into  effect  and  put  the  new  j 
government  in  motion,  but  out  of  deference  to 
the  remaining  five  States  such  action  was  de- 
ferred for  almost  three  years.  Maryland  was 
the  last  to  acquiesce.  Her  consent  to  ratify 


was  given  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781,*  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Congress  met,  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation . 

The  reasons  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  States  were  various.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  will  permit  a reference  to  only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  importance.  The  Articles 
did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents of  the  people  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  former  was  based 
upon  a superintending  Providence  and  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man ; the  latter  rested  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  declared  power.  “ One,”  said 
John  Quincy  Adams,  “ascended  from  the  foun- 
dation of  human  government  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nature’s  God,  written  upon  the  heart 
of  man ; the  other  rested  upon  the  basis  of  hu- 
man institutions  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colo- 
nial charters.”  The  system  of  representation, 
Ify  which  each  State  was  entitled  to  the  same 
vote  in  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the  differ- 
ence in  population,  was  also  objectionable.  But 
the  most  obnoxious  feature  of  all  was  that  the 
limits  of  the  several.  States  were  unadjusted  and 
unnoticed,  and  a like  neglect  was  observed  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  the  “ crown-lands,”  or 
public  domain. 

The  government  thus  formed  was  simply  a 
league  of  independent  States,  the  second  Article 
declaring  that  “each  State  retains  its  sovereign- 
ty, freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  pow- 
er, jurisdiction,  and  right,”  which  was  not,  by 
the  Confederation,  “expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.”  It  was 
declared,  in  substance,  that  all  were  to  engage 
in  a reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship 
for  mutual  advantage,  each  to  assist  the  other 
when  help  should  be  needed;  that  each  State 
should  have  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
affairs ; that  no  State  Bhould  separately  send  or 
receive  embassies,  begin  any  negotiations,  con- 
tract engagements  or  alliances,  or  conclude  trea- 
ties with  any  foreign  power,  without  the  consent 
of  the  General  Congress ; that  no  public  officer : 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  any  presents,  emolu- 
ments, office,  or  title  from  any  foreign  power, 
and  that  neither  Congress  nor  State  Governments 
should  possess  the  power  to  confer  any  title  of 
nobility ; that  none  of  the  States  should  have  the 
right  to  form  alliances  among  themselves,  with- 
out the  consent  o(  Congress ; that  no  State  should 
keep  up  a standing  army  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  beyond  the  amount  stipulated  by  Con- 
gress ; that  wdien  any  of  the  States  should  raise 
troops  for  the  common  defense,  all  the  officers 
of  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  under  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  su- 
perior officers  by  Congress ; that  all  expenses  of 
the  war  should  he  paid  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury ; that  Congress  alone  should  have  the  power 
to  coin  money ; and  that  Canada  might,  at  any 
time,  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  when 


* These  were  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina. 
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* North  Carolina  ratified  the  Articles  on  the  *21<«t  of 
July,  1T78 ; Georgia  on  the  24th ; New  Jersey  on  the  26th 
of  November ; Delaware  on  the  5th  of  May,  1779 ; and 
Maryland  on  thj  1st  of  March,  1781. 
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she  felt  disposed.  The  concluding  clauses  were 
explanatory  of  the  power  of  certain  governmental 
operations,  and  contained  details  of  the  same. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  fash- 
ioned while  in  the  midst  of  a great  war  for  their 
independence ; and  such  was  the  organic  law  of 
the  confederated  States  when,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  Great  Britain,  they  attempted  a 
national  career.  But  the  powers  of  Congress 
above  delineated  were  so  qualified  and  weakened 
by  restrictions  that  in  many  instances  they  were 
rendered  almost  nugatory.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  the  Congress  should  not  engage 
in  war ; nor  grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace ; nor  enter  into  any  treaties  of 
alliances;  nor  coin  money  or  regulate  its  value; 
nor  levy  the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the 
public  use , nor  emit  bills ; nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; nor  make  any 
appropriations  of  money;  nor  decide  upon  the 
number  of  vessels  for  the  navy  to  be  constructed 
or  used,  or  the  land  and  sea  forces  to  be  raised ; 
nor  appoint  a commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
or  navy,  unless  nine  States  of  the  League  should 
consent  to  the  same.  The  executive  powers  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Committee  of  the  States 
during  the  recess  of  Congress,  yet  they  could  do 
none  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  without  the 
consent  of  nine  States.  The  General  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  of  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  revenues  of  the  country  were  left  wholly  in 
the  control  of  the  States  composing  the  League. 
Each  was  left  to  establish  its  own  custom-houses 
and  revenue  laws ; and  the  only  means  which 
the  Government  could  use  in  reply  to  the  de- 
mands of  public  creditors  and  current  expenses 
had  to  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  grants  of 
the  several  States.  No  provision  was  made  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  measures  which  the  Con- 
gress were  authorized  to  adopt,  and  any  party 
to  the  League,  being  a sovereign  State,  might 
violate  the  compact  without  incurring  any  other 
risk  than  the  improbable  one  of  civil  war ; im- 
probable, because  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Confederacy  to  attempt 
coercion.  It  would  have  been  considered  an 
unholy  attempt  to  “subjugate”  a “sovereign 
State,”  and  a gross  violation  of  “reserved 
rights,”  and  the  “sacred  privilege  of  Secession.” 

When,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  the 
last  hostile  band  left  the  soil  of  New  York,  and 
the  vessels  that  bore  them  seaward  became  mere 
specks  upon  the  horizon  in  the  evening  sun,  the 
American  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  hope, 
the  bonds  of  British  thralldom  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  his  pulse  beat  high  with  the  inspirations  of 
conscious  freedom  and  absolute  independence. 
He  conceived  that  the  great  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  over,  and  that  henceforth  his  beautiful 
land  would  be  distinguished  for  uninterrupted 
peace,  political  and  social  prosperity,  and  won- 
derful national  growth.  Alas!  these  natural, 
generous,  patriotic,  and  hopeful  emotions  were 
fallacious.  They  were  bom  of  a beautiful  theo- 
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ry,  but  derived  no  sustenance  from  sober  facts. 

They  were  the  poetry  of  that  hour  of  triumph, 
entrancing  the  spirit  and  kindling  the  imagina- 
tion. They  gave  unbounded  pleasure  to  a dis- 
enthralled people.  But  there  were  wise  and 
thoughtful  men  who  had  communed  with  the 
teachers  of  the  Past,  and  sought  knowledge  in 
the  rigorous  school  of  the  Present.  They  dili- 
gently studied  the  prose  chapters  of  the  great 
volume  of  current  history  spread  out  before 
them,  and  were  not  so  jubilant.  They  rever- 
ently thanked  God  for  what  had  been  accom- 
plished ; adored  him  for  the  many  interpositions 
of  his  providence  in  their  behalf,  and  rejoiced 
because  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  struggle 
thus  far.  But  they  clearly  perceived  that  the 
peace  established  by  high  contracting  parties 
would  prove  to  be  only  a lull  in  the  great 
contest— a truce  soon  to  be  broken,  not,  per- 
haps, by  the  trumpet  calling  armed  men  to  the 
field,  but  by  the  stem  behests  of  the  inexorable 
necessities  of  the  new-born  Republic.  The  Rev- 
olution was  accomplished,  and  the  political  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain  was  complete,  but 
absolute  independence  was  not  achieved. 

The  experience  of  two  years  wrought  a won- 
derful change  in  the  public  mind.  The  wisdom 
of  the  few  prophetic  sages  who  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  dangers  became  painfully  apparent.  The 
Americans  were  no  longer  the  legal  subjects  of 
a monarch  beyond  the  seas,  yet  the  power  and 
influence  of  Great  Britain  were  felt  like  a chill- 
ing, overshadowing  cloud.  In  the  presence  of 
her  puissance,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  material 
strength  and  vigor  of  a nation,  the  League  of 
States  felt  their  weakness;  and  from  many  a 
patriot  heart  arose  a sigh  to  the  lips,  and  found 
expression  there  in  the  bitter  words  of  deep 
humiliation — 44  We  are  free , but  not  independent .” 

Why  not  ? Because  they  had  not  formed 

A NATION,  AND  THEREBY  CREATED  A POWER  TO 

be  respected  ; because  British  statesmen  were 
wise  enough  to  perceive  this  inherent  weakness, 
and  sagacious  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Without  the  honesty  of  the  King  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  misled  by  the  fatal  counsels  of  the  ref- 
ugee loyalists  who  swarmed  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis, and  governed  wholly  by  the  maxims 
and  ethics  of  diplomacy,  the  English  ministry 
cast  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  the  Confed- 
eration ; neglected  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
most  important  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace ; maintained  a haughty  reserve,  and  wait- 
ed with  complacency  and  perfect  faith  to  see  the 
whole  loose  fabric  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  connected  by  the  bonds  of  common  in- 
terest and  common  danger  while  in  a state  of 
war,  crumble  into  fragments,  and  the  people  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  as  colonists  of  Great 
Britain,  glad  to  escape  from  the  troubles  of  an- 
archy. Their  trade  and  commerce,  their  manu- 
factures and  arts,  their  literature,  science,  re- 
ligion, and  laws,  were  yet  largely  tributary  to  the 
parent  country,  without  a well-grounded  hope 
for  a speedy  deliverance.  To  this  domination 
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was  added  a traditional  contempt  of  the  English 
for  their  trans-Atlantic  brethren,  as  an  inferior 
people;  and  the  manifestation  of  an  illiberal 
and  unfriendly  spirit,  heightened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  Americans  were  without  a 
government  sufficiently  powerful  to  command 
the  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations,  or  an  un- 
trammeled commerce  sufficiently  important  to 
attract  the  cupidity  and  interested  sympathies 
of  other  nations. 

The  Confederacy,  or  League  of  States,  having 
assumed  a national  attitude,  its  powers  and  in- 
fluence were  soon  tested.  A debt  of  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
wasted  people.  About  forty-four  millions  of 
that  amount  were  owing  by  the  Confederate 
Government  (almost  f 10,000,000  of  it  in  Eu- 
rope), and  the  remainder  by  the  individual 
States.  These  debts  had  been  incurred  in  car- 
rying on  the  war  for  independence.  Even  while 
issuing  their  paper  money  in  abundance  the 
Congress  had  commenced  borrowing ; and  when, 
in  1780,  their  bills  of  credit  became  worthless, 
borrowing  was  the  chief  monetary  resource  of 
the  Government.  This,  of  course,  could  not  go 
on  long  without  involving  the  Republic  in  em- 
barrassment and  accomplishing  its  Anal  ruin. 
The  restoration  of  the  public  credit  or  the  down- 
fall of  the  infant  republic  was  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  American  people  at  the  time 
we  are  considering. 

With  a determination  to  restore  the  public 
credit,  the  General  Congress  put  forth  all  its 
strength  in  efforts  to  produce  that  result.  Only 
a few  months  after  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  that  body  solemnly  declared 
4 ‘that  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  ade- 
quate funds  on  taxes  or  duties,  which  shall  oper- 
ate generally,  and  on  the  whole  in  just  propor- 
tion, throughout  the  United  States,  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  toward  doing  complete  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  for  restoring  public  credit, 
and  for  providing  for  the  future  exigencies  of 
the  war.  ” Two  months  later  the  same  Congress 
recommended  to  the  several  States,  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  vest  that  body  with  powers  to  levy, 
for  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  specific  duties 
on  certain  imported  articles,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  others ; the  revenue  therefrom  to  be 
applied  solely  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  the  States  should  be  required  to  es- 
tablish, for  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, substantial  revenues  for  supplying  each  its 
proportion  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  duties  on  imports. 
This  proposition  was  approved  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  but  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  several  States.  They  all  took  action  upon 
it  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years;  but  that 
action  was  rather  in  the  form  of  overtures — indi- 
cations of  what  each  State  was  willing  to  do— not 
of  positive  law.  All  the  States  except  two  were 
willing  to  grant  the  required  amount,  but  they 
were  not  disposed  to  vest  the  Congress  with  the 
required  power.  “It  is  money , not  power , that 


ought  to  be  the  object,”  was  the  jealous  remark. 

“ The  former  will  pay  otur  debts,  the  latter  may 
destroy  our  liberties' ' 

This  first  important  eflbrt  of  the  General  Con- 
gress, or  Government  of  the  League,  to  assume 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  was  a signal  failure, 
and  the  beginning  of  a series  of  failures.  It  ex- 
cited a jealousy  between  the  State  and  General 
governments,  and  exposed  the  utter  impotency 
of  the  latter,  whose  vitality  depended  upon  the 
will  or  caprice  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative 
bodies,  each  tenacious  of  its  own  peculiar  rights 
and  interests,  and  miserly  in  its  delegation  of 
power.  It  was  speedily  made  manifest  that  the 
public  credit  must  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
inevitable  repudiation  of  the  public  debt. 

The  League  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
other  governments,  and  especially  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Overtures  were  made  to  the 
British  ministry,  and  William  Pitt,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  although  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  introduced  a bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  by  which  trade  with  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  Islands  and  other  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown  might  be  thrown  open  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  measure  was  involved  a power- 
ful element  of  solid  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  two  countries ; but  there  appeared  not  to  be 
wisdom  enough  among  the  British  people  for  a 
practical  perception  oftt.  The  shipping  inter- 
est, then  potential  in  the  British  Parliament, 
with  strange  blindness  to  its  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  state,  successfully  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ; and  a new  ministry,  who  speedily  assumed 
the  reins  of  power,  listened  to  other  couns^ 
than  those  of  the  wise  and  sagacious  Pitt.  In- 
stead of  acting  liberally  toward  the  United  • 
States,  as  friends  and  political  equals,  they  in- 
augurated a restrictive  commercial  policy,  and 
assumed  the  offensive  hauteur  of  lord  and  mas- 
ter in  the  presence  of  vassals  and  slaves.  Echo- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  acrimonious  Silas  Deane, 
the  specious  Tory  Joseph  Galloway,  and  Peter 
Oliver,  the  refugee  Chief- Justice  of  Massachu- 
setts, English  writers  and  English  statesmen 
made  public  observations  which  indicated  that 
they  regarded  the  American  League  of  States 
as  only  temporarily  alienated  members  of  the 
British  realm.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  a formidable 
pamphlet,  gave  expression  to  the  views  of  the 
Loyalists  and  leading  British  statesmen,  and  de- 
clared his  belief  that  ruin  must  soon  overtake 
the  League  because  of  the  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion in  which  they  were  involved  in  consequence 
of  their  independence.  He  assumed  that  the 
New  England  States  in  particular  would  speedily 
become  supplicants  at  the  feet  of  the  King  fbr 
pardon  and  restoration  as  colonists.  He  per- 
ceived the  utter  weakness  and  consequent  in- 
efficiency of  the  constitution  of  the  League  as  a 
form  of  government,  and  advised  his  country- 
men to  consider  them  as  of  little  account  as  a 
nation . He  could  easily  divine  the  effects  of  a 
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diversity  of  feelings  and  interests  when  each 
State  was  allowed  to  act  in  its  separate  capacity 
as  a sovereign,  with  the  right  to  secede  at  any 
moment.  “ Their  climate,  their  staples,  their 
manners  are  different,”  he  said;  “their  inter-  ■ 
ests  opposite ; and  that  which  is  beneficial  to 
one  is  destructive  to  the  other.  We  might  as  j 
reasonably  dread  the  effects  of  combinations 
among  the  Germans  as  among  the  American 
States,  and  deprecate  the  resolves  of  the  Diet  as 
those  of  the  Congress.  In  short,  every  circum- 
stance proves  that  it  will  be  extreme  folly  to  en- 
ter into  any  engagements  by  which  we  may  wish 
to  be  bound  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  name 
any  material  advantage  the  American  States 
will  or  can  give  us  in  return  more  than  what  we 
of  course  shall  have.  No  treaty  can  be  made 
with*  the  American  States  that  can  be  binding  on 

the  whole  of  them If  the  American  States 

choose  to  send  consuls,  receive  them,  and  send  . 
a consul  to  each  State . Each  State  will  soon 
enter  into  all  necessary  regulations  with  the 
consuls,  and  this  is  the  whole  that  is  necessary.” 
In  other  words,  the  League  has  no  dignity  above 
that  of  a fifth-rate  power,  and  the  States  are 
only  dislocated  members  of  the  British  empire. 

In  view  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  to  commercial  regulations, 
the  General  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
asked  the  several  States  to  delegate  powers  to 
them  for  fifteen  years,  by  which  they  might  com- 
pel England  to  be  more  liberal  by  countervailing 
measures  of  prohibition.*  But  that  appeal  was 
in  vain.  The  States,  growing  more  and  more 
jealous  of  their  individual  sovereignty,  would 
not  invest  the  Congress  with  any  such  power ; 
nor  would  they,  even  in  the  face  of  the  danger 

«[  having  their  trade  go  into  the  hands  of  for- 
gners,  make  any  permanent  and  uniform  ar- 
• rangement  among  themselves.  Without  public 
credit ; with  their  commerce  at  the  mercy  of 
every  adventurer;  without  respect  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  League  of  Sovereign  States,  free 
without  independence,  presented  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  elements  of  a groat  nation  paralyzed 
in  the  formative  process,  and  the  coldness  of  po- 
litical death  chilling  every  developing  function 
of  its  being. 

The  League  now  sought  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  inexecution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  part  of  that  power, 
and  met  with  equal  contempt.  John  Adam9 
was  sent  to  England  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
plenipotentiary,  but  he  could  accomplish  very 
little.  His  mission  was  almost  fruitless.  The 
estimation  in  which  his  Government  was  held 
may  be  inferred  from  the  question  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  when,  in  reply  to  a letter  signed  by 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Franklin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject 
of  a commercial  treaty,  in  the  spring  of  1785, 
he  inquired  whether  they  were  commissioned  by 
Congress  or  their  respective  States,  for  it  appear- 
ed to  him  “that  each  State  was  determined  to 
manage  its  o^n  matters  in  its  own  way.” 

Adams  was  never  actually  insulted ; but  the 


chilliness  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  London, 
and  the  studied  neglect  of  his  official  represent- 
ations, often  excited  hot  indignation  in  his  bo- 
som. But  his  Government  was  so  really  imbe- 
cile that  he  was  compelled  to  bite  his  lips  in 
silence.  When  he  recommended  it  to  pass 
countervailing  navigation  laws  it  had  no  power 
to  do  so ; and  at  length,  disgusted  with  his  mis- 
sion, he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return 
home. 

Meanwhile  matters  were  growing  infinitely 
worse  in  the  United  States.  The  Congress  be- 
came absolutely  powerless.  The  States  had 
assumed  all  sovereign  power,  each  for  itself, 
and  their  interests  were  too  diversified,  and,  in 
some  instances,  too  antagonistic,  to  allow  them 
to  work  in  harmony  for  the  general  good.  The 
League  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  and  the 
fair  fabric  for  the  dwelling  of  Liberty,  reared  by 
| Washington  and  his  compatriots,  seemed  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  The  idea  of  forming  two  or  three 
distinct  confederacies  took  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Western  North  Carolina  revolted, 
and  the  new  State  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland, 
formed  by  the  insurgents,  endured  for  several 
months.  A portion  of  Southwestern  Virginia 
sympathized  with  the  movement.  Insurrection 
against  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  appear- 
ed in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  A convention  de- 
liberated at  Portland  on  the  expediency  of  erect- 
ing the  territory  of  Maine  into  an  independent 
State.  An  armed  mob  surrounded  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  and  demanded  a remis- 
sion of  the  taxes ; and  in  Massachusetts  Daniel 
Shays  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a large  body 
of  armed  insurgents,  and  defied  the  government 
of  that  State.  There  was  resistance  to  taxation 
every  where,  and  disrespect  for  law  became  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  All  this  rapid  tend- 
ency to  anarchy  was  justified  by  the  right  of 
secession  guaranteed  by  the  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent State  sovereignty — that  hateful  po- 
litical heresy  whose  logical  result  is  seen  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Great  Rebellion  now  (1862) 
desolating  the  land.  There  was  doubt,  and  per- 
plexity, and  confusion  on  every  side.  Society 
appeared  to  be  about  to  dissolve  into  its  origin- 
al elements. 

Patriots,  men  who  had  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a wise  government  for  a free  people, 
were  heart-sick.  4 4 Illiberality,  jealodsy,  and  lo- 
cal policy  mix  too  much  in  all  our  public  coun- 
cils for  the  good  government  of  the  Union,” 
wrote  Washington.  “The  Confederation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a shadow 
without  the  substance,  and  Congress  a nugatory 
body,  their  ordinances  being  little  attended  to. 

To  me  it  i9  a solecism  in  politics ; indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  nature 
that  we  should  confederate  as  a nation,  and  yet 
be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  (who 
are  the  creatures  of  our  own  making,  appointed 
for  a limited  and  short  duration,  and  who  are 
amenable  for  every  action,  and  may  be  recalled 
at  any  moment,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  evils 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  producing)  suffi- 
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cient  powers  to  order  and  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  same.  By  such  policy  as  this  the  wheels 
of  government  are  clogged,  and  the  brightest 
prospects,  and  that  high  expectation  which  was 
entertained  of  us  by  the  wondering  world  are 
turned  into  astonishment;  and  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  we  stood  we  are  descending 

into  the  vale  of  confusion  and  darkness 

That  our  resources  are  ample  and  increasing 
none  can  deny;  but  while  they  are  grudgingly 
applied,  or  not  applied  at  all,  we  give  a vital 
stab  to  public  faith,  and  shall  sink,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  into  contempt.** 

Other  patriots  uttered  similar  sentiments ; and 
there  was  a feverish  anxiety  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  future,  destructive  of  all  confi- 
dence and  ruinous  to  enterprises  of  every  kind. 
Grave  discussions  upon  the  subject  occurred  in 
the  library  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  Washington 
suggested  the  idea  of  a convention  of  deputies 
from  the  several  States  to  make  arrangements 
for  a general  commercial  system  over  which  the 
Congress  under  the  Confederation  had  no  con- 
trol. That  suggestion  was  luminous.  It  beamed 
out  upon  the  surrounding  darkness  like  a ray  of 
morning  light.  It  was  the  herald  and  harbinger 
of  future  important  action — the  key-note  of  a 
loud  trumpet-call  for  the  wise  men  of  the  land 
to  save  the  tottering  Republic.  It  was  the  elec- 
tric fire  that  ran  along  the  paralyzed  nerves  of 
the  nation,  and  quickened  into  action  a broader 
statesmanship,  like  that  displayed  by  the  youth- 
ful Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  three  or  four  years 
before,  had  induced  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  recommend  “ the  assembling  of 
a General  Convention  of  the  United  States  spe- 
cially authorized  to  revise  and  amend  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation , reserving  the  right  to 
the  respective  legislatures  to  ratify  their  determ- 
ination.**  Then  was  planted  the  seed  of  the 
National  Constitution. 

At  length  a convention  of  delegates  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  and  in  Sep- 
tember following  their  labors  resulted  in  the 
production  of  our  present  National  Constitution. 
It  was  submitted  to  conventions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  (not  the  Legislatures)  in 
all  the  States.  After  earnest  deliberation — after 
the  free  discussion  of  every  known  principle  of 
government  involving  State  rights  and  State 
sovereignty — after  a careful  comparison  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a consolidated 
nation  and  the  Confederacy  they  had  fairly  tried, 
they  solemnly  declared  that  “We  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poster- 
ity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.'*  By  this  solemn 
act  of  the  People,  they  became  a consolidated 
nation,  and  the  hitherto  “Sovereign  States” 
were  transformed  into  municipalities,  holding 
the  same  general  relation  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  towns  and  counties  did  to  themselves. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  152.— O 
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With  the  birth  of  the  nation,  in  the  spring  of 
1789,  the  Continental  Congress — the  representa- 
tive of  the  League  of  States — whose  existence 
began  in  1774,  expired.  Its  history  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  It  was  first  an  al- 
most spontaneous  gathering  of  patriotic  men, 
chosen  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  a time  of  great 
perplexity,  to  consult  upon  the  public  good. 

They  represented  different  provinces  extending 
a thousand  miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with 
interests  as  diversified  as  the  climate  and  geog- 
raphy. With  boldness  unequaled,  and  faith 
unexampled,  they  snatched  the  sceptre  of  rule 
over  a vast  dominion  from  imperial  England  of 
whose  monarch  they  were  subjects,  and  assumed 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  by  creating  armies, 
levying  war,  issuing  bills  of  credit,  declaring 
the  provinces  free  and  independent  States,  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  foreign  governments;  and 
finally,  after  eight  long  years  of  struggle,  wring- 
ing from  their  former  ruler  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  States  which  they 
represented.  The  career  of  that  Congress  was 
meteor-like,  and  astonished  the  world  with  its 
brilliancy.  It  was  also  short.  Like  a half- 
developed  giant  exhausted  by  mighty  efforts,  it 
first  exhibited  lassitude,  then  decrepitude,  and 
at  last  hopeless  decay.  Poor  and  w'eak,  its  serv- 
ices forgotten  by  those  who  should  have  been 
grateful  for  them,  it  lost  the  respect  of  all  man- 
kind, and  died  of  political  marasmus. 

Out  of  the  remains  of  the  weak  Confederacy , 
whose  bond  of  union  was  like  a rope  of  sand, 
Phoenix-like  and  in  full  vigor,  arose  a Nation 
whose  existence  had  been  decreed  by  the  will  of 
true  sovereignty — the  People — and  whose  per- 
petuity depends  upon  that  wilL  It  immediate- 
ly arrested  the  profound  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  perceived  that  its  commerce, 
its  diplomacy,  and  its  dignity  were  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  neglect  by  thirteen  distinct  legislative 
bodies,  but  were  guarded  by  a central  power  of 
wonderful  energy.  It  was  seen  that  the  immor- 
tal prophecy  of  Bishop  Berkeley  was  on  the  eve 
of  fulfillment.  Haughty  England,  who  had  be- 
lieved all  that  Lord  Sheffield  had  asserted,  and 
more,  and  steadily  refused  to  send  an  embassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  or  make  commercial  ar- 
rangements with  them  while  they  remained  sim- 
ply a League  of  irresponsible  “Sovereignties,” 
now  hastened  to  do  both,  because  Commerce, 
the  god  of  her  idolatry,  nodded  willing  and  anx- 
ious assent.  The  very  propositions  for  a com- 
mercial treaty  which  were  rejected  with  scorn 
when  offered  by  Adams  a few  years  before,  were 
now  revived  by  the  British  Government  itself, 
and  a minister  plenipotentiary  was  sent  to  the 
American  Republican  Court.  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  also  hastened  to  place  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  seat  of  the  new  government, 
and  the  world  acknowledged  that  the  new-born 
nation  was  a Power  in  the  earth — positive,  tangi- 
ble, indubitable. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  a Nation,  not 
a League  of  States  or  Confederacy.  Words 
have  deep  significance  in  certain  relations.  Let 
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**ill  fcer4  to : perpecuci^  the  Ifc&t* 


US  h\  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing  of  wit 
Government  and  its  concerns  habitually  use  the 
word  ISotfonttJ  xmtead  oi  Ft'dcra/.  The  former 
expresses  a gfeat  traifc,  and  is  broad  and  noble  ; 
tiie  latter  expresses : a falsehood,  and  is  narrow 
find  ignoble  in  comparison.  The  former  is  cal- 


AVm  MIlEd* 

Trrrprompta  cm.lgels  to  dm*?  out  the  Medici. 

: V 31t*  gate  ot  San  Gitte  had  bpen  fairly.  shut  on 

! t-  ' : t :l^e;  rt.^«y 

• -.  tuWMfd  Bulogna  with  his  hired  hprseiiUm  fright- 

J1  ' Vi  'fuMfenfi  ^«lj i ]•  :•■!£$■  i?W  k?s fcttfeaer  & r#h- 

Jit  & &l  £;  a.-  t *fci  !;-’ ' ^ lib  of  a 

l ’>  l^te- R i, had  -benii  on 

? '*' $ z’-  ft  ^-  'y  . ;• tMb hciwfcv  After  ihiit  them  hud  brcii  soma 

WjR  sacking  of  boii^s  accord  hfg  to  oH  j’rocedoip; 

buildings,  of  the  men  who  had  conspired  against. 
^ 'V-  j the  Medici  in  days  gone  .by,  _ _ tit-c 

1 5 i,  * ceiled  of  ftp  Medici  were  invited  home. 

| j.Vy  T|kj  p^d^d^ed  rf  rapts 

. v*- . . fV  y ■ splendid  ncs-t  in  "the  Via  Lalrga* 

» 1 jffr  * - * ‘ public  had  recovered  the  use  of  it*,  will n gain. 

1 . flpRvry Bdt  now,  a week  later’  the  £rt*>u  palace,  .in' 

1 i|?  , *.  ‘8'  - ; fhc  Via Gtirgu  had  been  prepared  for  the  rvcw 

tJr#^  fig*  dfe* ‘i^3^ of  another  tenant;  and  tfdrap*ry n^Rhg 

m*  ^ tHo ^«trepjtawith  nnwrifirtod  cxftflr; 

' jE/&,  | % S ?™  ; haf;gihg^  prAi^rfttg  Xfat  ^pm  rho 

.V,3GEv  J lavement  where  exertional  feet  might  tread* 

Jn  J05'5  >.'  ; were  an  imquesiiomVtUe  prouf  of  joy,  -Fiov^m-e 

’ ''  was  verr  jovtVd  in  the  e«x[/ectat  (on  of  its  new 

V.  dfl.i  V: ’ ‘ ;. latest.  Tlio  sjreara  offcolor  d owed,  from  the 

• .'  .'  : Palace  in  the  Via  Rarga  round  hr  the  Cat  hr- 

CHAPTFR  XXI  !dral,  rheu  by  the  great  Pin^/.a  ddU  Signorih/ 

-V  '5  and  across  the  ^onie  Vcocitio  to  the  Porta  San 

*%0K£$gk  (&7t&r*  ,|  Fff^hino t&ff  Inriki* . toward  Plsau 

IT  was  Che  ^n'ntodntti  of  NoremN^  1’l^v  The>f%  near  the  gate,  a platform  and  canopy 
more  than  eVgbt?e»in  criutitW  ^VtcC'jUfs'.HUiT  *•  hnd  H'ignoria  ; aud  Mosscr 

ItoTnfda  h/»tl  heet#  fifiu Uy  «in»t»>d  hi  the  JnVou.s  X/u«:h.  C.ot^hB,  doctor  of  h.»A\\  felt  his  heart  pal- 
'Kdstnf  time,  mid  had  hud  h rninhow-VstiK;.! . l»imt)tvp  a Buie  wVtlr  the- sense  tlmt  he  hnd  n 
.dt^wer  v>f  corob f*  t!irr>wn:  .over  ilicm;  afrrr  the  Latu>  twufhm  tx«  read;  and > very  chief  elder  in 
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In  tins  ren  No wmiK*:,  lurlo  more  lh.nn.  9 : c*mi«KVKtwl  jewels,  that  their  movements  might 
week  age*,  the  spirit  of  the  old  eentrt ribs'  s*-cy«ic<I  ; be  adjusted  to  the  expected  arnvni  of  the  illus- 
tv  hare  re-  erm^d  the  btiensts  of  Fb  remute.s..  tri onk  visitor  at  three  o'clock  in  the  ufo  moon- 
The  great  bell  tn  the  Palucn  timet  had  mug  out  j An  1mcxn.n1  pled,  visitor!  F<»r  he  had  come 
t Ini' ham tner-3ountJ  ^_alafih.';ahd  tbu;'i«dpfe  had  tlirmigh  the  pusses  of  the  A 1]^ with  . such,  on 
ximstered  with  |tieir  rusty  end?,  thdr  tools, 
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sands  of  terrible  Swiss,  well  used  to  fight  for 
love  and  hatred  as  well  as  for  hire ; with  a host 
of  gallant  cavaliers  prond  of  a name ; with  an 
unprecedented  infantry,  in  which  every  man  in 
a hundred  earned  an  arquebuse ; nay,  with  can- 
non of  bronze  shooting  not  stones  but  iron  balls, 
drawn  not  by  bullocks  but  by  horses,  and  capa- 
ble of  firing  a second  time  before  a city  could 
mend  the  breach  made  by  the  first  ball.  Some 
compared  the  new-comer  to  Charlemagne,  re- 
puted rebuilder  of  Florence,  welcome  conqueror 
of  degenerate  kings,  regulator  and  benefactor  of 
the  Church ; some  preferred  the  comparison  to 
Cyrus,  liberator  of  the  chosen  people,  restorer 
of  the  Temple.  For  he  had  come  across  the 
Alps  with  the  most  glorious  projects : he  was  to 
march  through  Italy  amidst  the  jubilees  of  a 
grateful  and  admiring  people ; he  was  to  satisfy 
all  conflicting  complaints  at  Rome ; he  was  to 
take  possession,  by  virtue  of  hereditary  right  and 
a little  fighting,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; and 
from  that  convenient  starting-point  he  was  to 
set  out  on  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
partly  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  partly  converted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  was  a scheme  that 
seemed  to  befit  the  Most  Christian  King,  head 
of  a nation  which,  thanks  to  the  devices  of  a 
subtle  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  had  died  in 
much  fright  as  to  his  personal  prospects  ten 
years  before,  had  become  the  strongest  of  Chris- 
tian monarchies;  and  this  antitype  of  Cyrus 
and  Charlemagne  was  no  other  than  the  son  of 
that  subtle  Louis — the  young  Charles  the  Eighth 
of  France. 

Surely,  on  a general  statement,  hardly  any 
thing  could  seem  more  grandiose,  or  fitter  to  re- 
vive m the  breasts  of  men  the  memory  of  great 
dispensations  by  which  new  strata  had  been  laid 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  there  was  a very 
widely-spread  conviction  that  the  advent  of  the 
French  King  and  his  army  into  Italy  was  one 
of  those  events  at  which  marble  statues  might 
well  be  believed  to  perspire,  phantasmal  fiery 
warriors  to  fight  in  the  air,  and  quadrupeds  to 
bring  forth  monstrous  births — that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  tho  usual  order  of  Providence,  but  was 
in  a peculiar  sense  the  work  of  God.  It  was  a 
conviction  that  rested  less  on  the  necessarily  mo- 
mentous character  of  a powerful  foreign  invasion 
than  on  certain  moral  emotions  to  which  the  as- 
pect of  the  times  gave  the  form  of  presentiments 
—emotions  which  had  found  a very  remarkable 
utterance  in  the  voice  of  a single  man. 

That  man  was  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  Prior 
of  the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  in  Flor- 
ence. On  a September  morning,  when  men's 
ears  were  ringing  with  the  news  that  the  French 
army  had  entered  Italy,  he  had  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  from  the  text,  “ Behold, 
I,  even  I,  do  bring  a flood  of  waters  upon  the 
earth."  He  believed  it  was  by  supreme  guid- 
ance that  he  had  reached  just  so  far  in  his  ex- 
position of  Genesis  the  previous  Lent ; and  he 
believed  the  “ flood  of  waters"— emblem  at  once 
of  avenging  wrath  and  purifying  mercy — to  be 
the  divinely  indicated  symbol  of  the  French 
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army.  His  audience,  some  of  whom  were  held 
to  be  among  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age — tho 
most  cultivated  men  in  the  most  cultivated  of 
Italian  cities — believed  it  too,  and  listened  with 
shuddering  awe.  For  this  man  had  a power, 
rarely  paralleled,  of  impressing  his  beliefs  on  oth- 
ers, and  of  swaying  very  various  minds.  And  a9 
long  as  four  years  ago  he  had  proclaimed  from 
the  chief  pulpit  of  Florence  that  a scourge  was 
about  to  descend  on  Italy,  and  that  by  this 
scourge  the  Church  was  to  be  purified.  Sa- 
vonarola believed,  and  his  hearers  more  or  less 
waveringly  believed,  that  he  had  a mission  like 
that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  that  the  Flor- 
entines among  whom  his  message  was  delivered 
were  in  some  sense  a second  chosen  people.  The 
idea  of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  a remote  one  in 
that  age : seers  of  visions,  circumstantial  her- 
alds of  things  to  be,  were  far  from  uncommon 
either  outside  or  inside  the  cloister;  but  this 
very  fact  made  Savonarola  stand  out  the  more 
conspicuously  as  a grand  exception.  While  in 
others  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  very  much  like 
a farthing  candle  illuminating  small  comers  of 
human  destiny  with  prophetic  gossip,  in  Savona- 
rola it  was  like  a mighty  beacon  shining  far  out 
for  the  warning  and  guidance  of  men.  And  to 
some  of  the  soberest  minds  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  his  insight  into  the  future  gathered  a 
strong  attestation  from  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  age. 

At  the  close  of  1492,  the  year  in  which  .Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici  died,  and  Tito  Melema  came 
as  a wanderer  to  Florence,  Italy  was  enjoying  a 
peace  and  prosperity  unthreatened  by  any  near 
and  definite  danger.  There  was  no  fear  of  fam- 
ine, for  the  seasons  had  been  plenteous  in  corn, 
and  wine,  and  oil ; new  palaces  had  been  rising 
in  all  fair  cities,  new  villas  on  pleasant  slopes 
and  summits ; and  the  men  who  had  more  than 
their  share  of  these  good  things  were  in  no  fear 
of  the  larger  number  who  had  less.  For  the 
citizens'  armor  was  getting  rusty,  and  popula- 
tions seemed  to  have  become  tame,  licking  the 
hands  of  masters  who  paid  for  a ready-made  army 
when  they  wanted  it,  as  they  paid  for  goods  of 
Smyrna.  Even  the  fear  of  the  Turk  had  ceased 
to  be  active,  and  the  Pope  found  it  more  imme- 
diately profitable  to  accept  bribes  from  him  for 
a little  prospective  poisoning  than  to  form  plans 
either  for  conquering  or  for  converting  him. 

Altogether,  this  world,  with  its  partitioned 
empire  and  its  roomy  universal  Church,  seemed 
to  be  a handsome  establishment  for  the  few  who 
were  lucky  or  wise  enough  to  reap  the  advant- 
ages of  human  folly — a world  m which  lust  and 
obscenity,  lying  and  treachery,  oppression  and 
murder,  were  pleasant,  useful,  and,  when  prop- 
erly managed,  not  dangerous.  And  as  a sort 
of  fringe  or  adornment  to  the  substantial  delights 
of  tyranny,  avarice,  and  lasciviousness,  there 
was  the  patronage  of  polite  learning  and  the 
fine  arts,  so  that  flattery  could  always  be  had  in 
the  choicest  Latin  to  be  commanded  at  that  time, 
and  sublime  artists'  were  at  hand  to  paint  the 
holy  and  the  unclean  with  impartial  skill.  The 
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Church,  it  was  said,  had  never  been  so  disgraced 
in  its  head,  had  never  shown  so  few  signs  of 
renovating,  vital  belief  in  its  lower  members;  jet 
it  was  much  more  prosperous  than  in  some  past 
days.  The  heavens  were  fair  and  smiling  above ; 
and  below  there  were  no  signs  of  earthquake. 

Yet  at  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was 
a man  in  Florence  who  for  two  years  and  more 
had  been  preaching  that  a scourge  was  at  hand ; 
that  the  world  was  certainly  not  framed  for  the 
lasting  convenience  of  hypocrites,  libertines,  and 
oppressors.  From  the  midst  of  those  smiling 
heavens  he  had  seen  a sword  hanging — the  sword 
of  God's  justice — which  was  speedily  to  descend 
with  purifying  punishment  on  the  Church  and 
the  world.  In  brilliant  Ferrara,  seventeen  years 
before,  the  contradiction  between  men’s  lives 
and  their  professed  beliefs  had  pressed  upon  him 
with  a force  that  had  been  enough  to  destroy  his 
appetite  for  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three had  driven  him  into  the  cloister.  He 
believed  that  God  had  committed  to  the  Church 
the  sacred  lamp  of  truth  for  the  guidance  and 
salvation  of  men,  and  he  saw  that  the  Church,  in 
its  corruption,  had  become  as  a sepulchre  to  hide 
the  lamp.  As  the  years  went  on  scandals  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  hypocrisy  seemed  to 
have  given  place  to  impudence.  Had  the  world 
then  ceased  to  have  a righteous  Ruler  ? Was 
the  Church  finally  forsaken?  No,  assuredly: 
in  the  Sacred  Book  there  was  a record  of  the  past 
in  which  might  be  seen  as  in  a glass  what  would 
be  in  the  days  to  come,  and  the  book  showed  that 
when  the  wickedness  of  the  chosen  people,  type 
of  the  Christian  Church,  had  become  crying,  the 
judgments  of  God  had  descended  on  them.  Nay, 
reason  itself  declared  that  vengeance  was  immi- 
nent, for  what  else  would  suffice  to  turn  men 
from  their  obstinacy  in  evil  ? And  unless  the 
Church  were  reclaimed,  how  could  the  promises 
be  fulfilled,  that  the  heathens  should  be  convert- 
ed and  the  whole  world  become  subject  to  the 
one  true  law  ? He  had  seen  his  belief  reflected 
in  visions — a mode  of  seeing  which  had  been 
frequent  with  him  from  his  youth  up. 

But  the  real  force  of  demonstration  for  Giro- 
lamo Savonarola  lay  in  his  own  burning  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight  of  wrong ; in  his  fervid  belief 
in  an  Unseen  Justice  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  wrong,  and  m an  Unseen  Purity  to  which 
lying  and  uncleanness  were  an  abomination. 
To  his  ardent,  power-loving  soul,  believing  in 
gieat  ends,  and  longing  to  achieve  those  ends  by 
the  exertion  of  a mighty  and  generous  will,  the 
faith  in  a supreme  and  righteous  Ruler  became 
one  with  the  faith  in  a speedy  divine  interposi- 
tion that  would  punish  and  reclaim. 

Meanwhile,  under  that  splendid  masquerade 
of  dignities  sacred  and  secular  which  seemed  to 
make  the  life  of  lucky  Churchmen  and  princely 
families  so  luxurious  and  amusing,  there  were 
certain  conditions  at  work  which  slowly  tended 
to  disturb  the  general  festivity.  Ludovico  Sfor- 
za — copious  in  gallantry,  splendid  patron  of  an 
incomparable  Lionardo  da  Vinci — holding  the 
ducal  crown  of  Milan  in  his  grasp,  and  wanting 


to  put  it  on  his  own  head  rather  than  let  it  rest 
on  that  of  a feeble  nephew  who  would  take  very 
little  to  poison  him,  was  much  afraid  of  the 
Spanish-born  old  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Crown 
Prince  Alfonso  of  Naples,  who,  not  liking  cruel- 
ty and  treachery  which  were  useless  to  them- 
selves, objected  to  the  poisoning  of  a near  rela- 
tive for  the  advantage  of  a Lombard  usurper; 
the  royalties  of  Naples  again  were  afraid  of  their 
suzerain,  Pope  Alexander  Borgia ; all  three  were 
anxiously  watching  Florence,  lest  with  its  mid- 
way territory  it  should  -determine  the  game  by 
underhand  backing ; and  all  four,  with  every 
small  state  in  Italy,  were  afraid  of  Venice — 
Venice  the  cautious,  the  stable,  and  the  strong, 
that  wanted  to  stretch  its  arms  not  only  along 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  but  across  to  the  ports 
of  the  western  coast. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  it  was  thought,  did  much 
to  prevent  the  fatal  outbreak  of  such  jealousies, 
keeping  up  the  old  Florentine  alliance  with  Na- 
ples and  the  Pope,  and  yet  perguading  Milan 
that  the  alliance  was  for  the  general  advantage. 
But  young  Piero  de’  Medici’s  rash  vanity  had 
quickly  nullified  the  effect  of  his  father’s  wary 
policy,  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  roused  to  suspicion 
of  a league  against  him,  thought  of  a move 
which  would  checkmate  his  adversaries ; he  de- 
termined to  invite  the  French  king  to  march 
into  Italy,  and,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to 
take  possession  of  Naples.  Embassadors — 1 ‘ ora- 
tors,” as  they  were  called  in  those  haranguing 
times — went  and  came ; a recusant  cardinal  de- 
termined not  to  acknowledge  a Pope  elected 
by  bribery,  and  his  own  particular  enemy,  went 
and  came  also,  and  seconded  the  invitation  with 
hot  rhetoric;  and  the  young  king  seemed  to 
lend  a willing  ear.  So  that  in  1493  the  rumor 
spread  and  became  louder  and  louder  that 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  was  about  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  a mighty  army ; and  the  Italian 
populations,  accustomed,  since  Italy  had  ceased 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  look  for 
an  arbitrator  from  afar,  began  vaguely  to  regard 
his  coming  as  a means  of  avenging  their  wrongs 
and  redressing  their  grievances. 

And  in  that  rumor  Savonarola  had  heard  the 
assurance  that  his  prophecy  was  being  verified. 
What  was  it  that  filled  the  ear  of  the  prophets 
of  old  but  the  distant  tread  of  foreign  armies 
coming  to  do  the  work  of  justice  ? He  no  lon- 
ger looked  vaguely  to  the  horizon  for  the  coming 
storm:  he  pointed  to  the  rising  cloud.  The 
French  army  was  that  new  deluge  which  was  to 
purify  the  earth  from  iniquity ; the  French  king, 
Charles  VIII.,  was  the  instrument  elected  by 
God,  as  Cyrus  had  been  of  old,  and  all  men  who 
desired  good  rather  than  evil  were  to  rejoice  in 
his  coming.  For  the  scourge  would  fall  destruc- 
tively on  the  impenitent  alone.  Let  any  city 
of  Italy,  let  Florence  above  all — Florence  be- 
loved of  God,  since  to  its  ear  the  warning  voice 
had  been  specially  sent — repent  and  turn  from 
its  ways,  like  Nineveh  of  old,  and  the  storm- 
cloud  would  roll  over  it  and  leave  only  refresh- 
ing rain-drops. 
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Fra  Girolamo's  word  was  powerful ; yet  now 
that  the  new  Cyrus  had  already  been  three 
months  in  Italy,  and  was  not  far  from  the  gates 
of  Florence,  his  presence  was  expected  there 
with  mixed  feelings,  in  which  fear  and  distrust 
certainly  predominated.  At  present  it  was  not 
understood  that  he  had  redressed  any  grievances ; 
and  the  Florentines  clearly  had  nothing  to  thank 
him  for.  He  held  their  strong  frontier  fortress- 
es, which  Piero  de’  Medici  had  given  up  to  him 
without  securing  any  honorable  terms  in  return ; 
he  had  done  nothing  to  quell  the  alarming  re- 
volt of  Pisa,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  his 
presence  to  throw  off  the  Florentine  yoke ; and 
“ orators,' ” even  with  a prophet  at  their  head, 
could  win  no  assurance  from  him,  except  that 
he  would  settle  every  thing  when  he  was  once 
within  the  walls  of  Florence.  Still,  there  was 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  exaspera- 
ting Piero  de'  Medici  had  been  fairly  pelted  out 
for  the  ignominious  surrender  of  the  fortresses, 
and  in  that  act  of  energy  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
public had  recovered  some  of  its  old  fire. 

The  preparations  for  the  equivocal  guest  were 
not  entirely  those  of  a city  resigned  to  submis- 
sion. Behind  the  bright  drapery  and  banners 
symbolical  of  joy  there  were  preparations  of  an- 
other sort  made  with  common  accord  by  gov- 
ernment and  people.  Well  hidden  within  walls 
there  were  hired  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  hastily 
called  in  from  the  surrounding  districts ; there 
were  old  arms  newly  furbished,  and  sharp  tools 
and  heavy  cudgels  laid  carefully  at  hand,  to  be 
snatched  up  on  short  notice ; there  were  excel- 
lent boards  and  stakes  to  form  barricades  upon 
occasion,  and  a good  supply  of  stones  to  make  a 
surprising  hail  from  the  upper  windows.  Above 
all,  there  wete  people  very  strongly  in  the  hu- 
mor for  fighting  any  personage  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  designs  of  hectoring  over  them, 
having  lately  tasted  that  new  pleasure  with  much 
relish.  This  humor  was  not  diminished  by  the 
sight  of  occasional  parties  of  Frenchmen,  com- 
ing beforehand  to  choose  their  quarters,  with  a 
hawk,  perhaps,  on  their  left  wrist,  and,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  a piece  of  chalk  in  their 
right  hand  to  mark  Italian  doors  withal ; espe- 
cially as  credible  historians  imply  that  many 
sons  of  France  were  at  that  time  characterized 
by  something  approaching  to  a swagger,  which 
must  have  whetted  the  Florentine  appetite  for  a 
little  stone-throwing. 

And  this  was  the  temper  of  Florence  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1494. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  PRISONERS. 

The  sky  was  gray,  but  that  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  its  holiday  sky  of  blue  drapery,  and  its 
constellations  of  yellow  lilies  and  coats  of  arms. 
The  sheaves  of  banners  were  unfurled  at  the 
angles  of  the  Baptistery,  but  there  was  no  carpet 


yet  on  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  for  the  marble 
was  being  trodden  by  numerous  feet  that  were 
not  at  all  exceptional.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
Advent  sermons,  and  the  very  same  reasons 
which  had  flushed  the  streets  with  holiday  color 
were  reasons  why  the  preaching  in  the  Duomo 
could  least  of  all  be  dispensed  with. 

But  not  all  the  feet  in  the  Piazza  were  hast- 
ening toward  the  steps.  People  of  high  and  low 
degree  were  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  brisk 
pace  of  men  who  had  errands  before  them ; groups 
of  talkers  were  thickly  scattered,  some  willing  to 
be  late  for  the  sermon,  others  content  not  to  hear 
it  at  all. 

The  expression  on  the  faces  of  these  apparent 
loungers  was  not  that  of  men  who  are  enjoying 
the  pleasant  laziness  of  an  opening  holiday. 
Some  were  in  close  and  eager  discussion ; others 
were  listening  with  keen  interest  to  a single 
spokesman,  and  yet  from  time  to  time  turned 
round  with  a scanning  glance  at  any  new  passer- 
by. At  the  corner,  looking  toward  the  Via  de' 
Cerretani — just  where  the  artificial  rainbow  light 
of  the  Piazza  ceased,  and  the  gray  morning  fell 
on  the  sombre  stone  houses — there  was  a remark- 
able cluster  of  the  working  people,  most  of  them 
bearing  on  their  dress  or  persons  the  signs  of 
their  daily  labor,  and  almost  all  of  them  cany- 
ing  some  weapon,  or  some  tool  which  might  serve 
as  a weapon  upon  occasion.  Standing  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  street,  with  bare  brawny  arms 
and  soiled  garments,  they  made  all  the  more 
striking  the  transition  from  the  brightness  of  the 
Piazza.  They  were  listening  to  the  thin  notary, 
Ser  Cioni,  who  had  just  paused  on  his  way  to 
the  Duomo.  His  biting  words  could  get  only  a 
contemptuous  reception  two  years  and  a half  be- 
fore in  the  Mercato,  but  now  he  spoke  with  the 
more  complacent  humor  of  a man  whose  party 
is  uppermost,  and  who  is  conscious  of  some  in- 
fluence with  the  people. 

“ Never  talk  to  me,"  be  was  saying, -in  his  in- 
cisive voice,  “never  talk  to  me  of  blood-thirsty 
Swiss  or  fierce  French  infantry : they  might  as 
well  be  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains 
as  in  our  streets ; and  peasants  have  destroyed 
the  finest  armies  of  our  condottieri  in  time  past, 
when  they  had  once  got  them  between  steep 
precipices.  I tell  you,  Florentines  need  be  afraid 
of  no  army  in  their  own  streets.” 

“That's  true,  Ser  Cioni,”  said  a man  whose 
arms  and  hands  were  discolored  by  crimson  dye, 
which  looked  like  blood-stains,  and  who  had  a 
small  hatchet  stuck  in  his  belt;  “and  those 
French  cavaliers,  who  came  in  squaring  them- 
selves in  their  smart  doublets  the  other  day,  saw 
a sample  of  the  dinner  we  could  serve  up  for 
them.  I was  carrying  my  cloth  in  Ognissanti, 
when  I saw  my  fine  Messeri  going  by,  looking 
round  as  if  they  thought  the  houses  of  the  Ves- 
pucci and  the  Agli  a poor  pick  of  lodgings  for 
them,  and  eying  us  Florentines,  like  top-knotted 
cocks  as  they  are,  as  if  they  pitied  us  because 
we  didn't  know  how  to  strut.  * Yes,  my  fine 
Galli ,'  says  I,  ‘ stick  out  your  stomachs,  I've  got 
a meat-axe  in  my  belt  that  will  go  inside  you  all 
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the  easier  ;*  when  presently  the  old  cow  lowed,* 
and  I knew  something  had  happened — no  mat- 
ter what.  So  I threw  my  cloth  in  at  the  first 
door-way,  and  took  hold  of  my  meat-axe  and  ran 
after  my  fine  cavaliers  toward  the  VignaNuova. 
And,  ‘What  is  it,  Guccio?’  said  I,  when  he  came 
up  with  me.  ‘I  think  it's  the  Medici  coming 
back,’  said  Guccio.  Bembll  I expected  so! 
And  up  we  reared  a barricade,  and  the  Frances* 
looked  behind  and  saw  themselves  in  a trap; 
and  up  comes  a good  swarm  of  our  CiompiJ  and 
one  of  them  with  a big  scythe  he  had  in  his  hand  j 
mowed  off  one  of  the  fine  cavalier’s  feathers — it’s 
true!  And  the  lasses  peppered  a few  6tones 
down  to  frighten  them.  However,  Piero  de’ 
Medici  wasn’t  come  after  all ; and  it  was  a pity ; 
for  we’d  have  left  him  neither  legs  nor  wings  to 
go  away  with  again.” 

“Well  spoken,  Oddo,”  said  a young  butcher, 
with  his  knife  a(  his  belt ; “ and  it’s  my  belief 
Piero  will  be  a good  while  before  he  wants  to 
come  back,  for  he  looked  as  frightened  as  a hunt- 
ed chicken,  when  we  hustled  and  pelted  him  in 
piazza.  He’s  a coward,  else  he  might  have  made 
a better  stand  when  he’d  got  his  horsemen.  But 
we’ll  swallow  no  Medici  any  more,  whatever  else 
the  French  king  wants  to  make  us  swallow.” 

“But  I like  not  those  French  cannon  they 
talk  of,”  said  Goro,  none  the  less  fat  for  two 
years’  * additional  grievances.  “San  Giovanni 
defend  us!  If  Messer  Domeneddio  means  so 
well  by  us  as  your  Frate  says  he  does,  Ser  Cioni, 
why  shouldn’t  he  have  sent  the  French  another 
way  to  Naples  ?” 

“ Modest  (yes,  indeed),  Goro,”  said  the  dyer, 
“and  that’s  a question  worth  putting.  Thou 
art  not  such  a pumpkin-head  as  I took  thee  for. 
Why,  they  might  have  gone  to  Naples  by  Bo- 
logna, eh,  Ser  Cioni  ? or  if  they’d  gone  to  Arezzo 
— we  wouldn’t  have  minded  their  going  to  Arez- 
zo.” 

‘ ‘ Fools ! It  will  be  for  the  good  and  glory 
of  Florence,”  Ser  Cioni  began.  But  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  exclamation,  “Look  there!” 
which  burst  from  several  voices  at  once,  while 
the  faces  were  all  turned  to  a party  who  were 
advancing  along  the  Via  de*  Cerretani. 

“It’s  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  and  one  of  the 
French  noblemen  who  are  in  his  house,”  said 
Ser  Cioni,  in  some  contempt  at  this  interruption. 
“ He  pretends  to  look  well  satisfied — that  deep 
Tornabuoni— but  he’s  a Medicean  in  his  heart : 
mind  that.” 

The  advancing  party  was  rather  a brilliant 
one,  for  there  was  not  only  the  distinguished 
presence  of  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  and  the  splen- 
did costume  of  the  Frenchman  with  his  elabor- 
ately displayed  white  linen  and  gorgeous  em- 
broidery ; there  were  two  other  Florentines  of 
high  birth  in  handsome  dresses  donned  for  the 
coming  procession,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Frenchman  was  a figure  that  was  not  to  be 

• “ La  vncca  mvglia"  was  the  phrase  for  the  sounding 
of  the  grent  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchlo. 

t Tin-  poorer  artisans  connected  with  the  wool  trade— 
wool -beaters,  carders,  washers,  etc. 


eclipsed  by  any  amount  of  intention  or  brocade 
— a figure  we  have  often  seen  before.  He  wore 
nothing  but  black,  for  he  was  in  mourning ; but 
the  black  was  presently  to  be  covered  by  a red 
mantle,  for  he  too  was  to  walk  in  procession  as 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Died.  Tito  Melema  had 
become  conspicuously  serviceable  in  the  inter- 
course with  the  French  guests,  from  his  familiar- 
ity with  Southern  Italy,  and  his  readiness  in  the 
French  tongue,  which  he  had  spoken  in  his  early 
youth ; and  he  had  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
the  French  camp  at  Signa.  The  lustre  of  good 
fortune  was  upon  him ; he  was  smiling,  listen- 
ing, and  explaining,  with  his  usual  graceful  un- 
pretentions  ease,  and  only  a very  keen  eye  bent 
on  studying  him  could  have  marked  a certain 
amount  of  change  in  him  which  was  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months. 
It  was  that  change  which  comes  from  the  final 
departure  of  moral  youthfulness — from  the  dis- 
tinct self-conscious  adoption  of  a part  in  life. 
The  lines  of  the  face  were  as  soft  as  ever,  the 
eyes  as  pellucid ; but  something  was  gone — 
something  as  indefinable  as  the  changes  in  the 
morning  twilight. 

The  Frenchman  was  gathering  instructions 
concerning  ceremonial  before  riding  back  to 
Signa,  and  now  he  was  going  to  have  a final 
survey  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  where  the  royal 
procession  was  to  pause  for  religious  purposes. 
The  distinguished  party  attracted  the  not  ice  of  all 
eyes  as  it  entered  the  piazza,  but  the  gaze  was 
not  entirely  cordial  and  admiring;  there  were 
remarks  not  altogether  allusive  and  mysterious 
to  the  Frenchman’s  hoof-shaped  shoes— delicate 
flattery  of  royal  superfluity  in  toes ; and  there 
was  no  care  that  certain  snarlings  at  “Medi- 
ceans”  should  be  strictly  inaudible.  But  Lo- 
renzo Tornabuoni  possessed  that  power  of  dis- 
sembling annoyance  which  is  demanded  in  a 
man  who  courts  popularity,  and  to  Tito’s  natu- 
ral disposition  to  overcome  ill-will  by  good-hu- 
mor, there  was  added  the  unimpassioned  feeling 
of  the  alien  toward  names  and  details  that  move 
the  deepest  passions  of  the  native.  Arrived 
where  they  could  get  a good  oblique  view  of  the 
Duomo  the  party  paused.  The  festoons  and 
devices  that  had  been  placed  over  the  central 
door-way  excited  some  demur,  and  Tornabuoni 
beckoned  to  Piero  di  Cosimo,  who,  as  was  usual 
with  him  at  this  hour,  was  lounging  in  front  of 
Nello’s  shop.  There  was  soon  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, which  became  highly  amusing  from  the 
Frenchman’s  astonishment  at  Piero's  odd  pun- 
gency of  statement,  which  Tito  translated  liter- 
ally. Even  snarling  on-lookers  became  curious, 
and  their  faces  began  to  wear  the  half-smiling, 
half-humiliated  expression  of  people  who  are  not 
within  hearing  of  the  joke  which  is  producing 
infectious  laughter.  It  was  a delightful  mo- 
ment for  Tito,  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  could  have  made  so  amusing  an  in- 
terpreter, and  without  any  disposition  to  tri- 
umphant self-gratulation,  he  reveled  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  an  object  of  liking — he  basked 
in  approving  glances.  The  rainbow  light  fell 
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about  the  laughing  group,  and  the  grave  church- 
goers had  all  disappeared  within  the  walls.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  piazza  had  been  decorated  for  a 
real  Florentine  holiday. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  unadorned 
streets,  there  were  on-comers  who  made  no  show 
of  linen  and  brocade,  and  whose  humor  was  far 
from  merry.  Here,  too,  the  French  dress  and 
hoofed  shoes  were  conspicuous,  but  they  were 
being  pressed  upon  by  a larger  and  larger  num- 
ber of  non-admiring  Florentines.  In  the  van 
of  the  crowd  were  three  men  in  scanty  clothing ; 
each  had  his  hands  bound  together  by  a cord, 
and  a rope  was  fastened  round  his  neck  and 
body,  in  such  a way  that  he  who  held  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rope  might  easily  check  any  re- 
bellious movement  by  the  threat  of  throttling. 
The  men  who  held  the  ropes  were  French  sol-  j 
diers,  and  by  broken  Italian  phrases  and  strokes  j 
from  the  knotted  end  of  the  rope,  they  from 
time  to  time  stimulated  their  prisoners  to  beg. 
Two  of  them  were  obedient,  and  to  every  Floren- 
tine they  had  encountered  had  held  out  their 
bound  hands,  and  said,  in  piteous  tones, 

“ For  the  love  of  God  and  the  Holy  Madonna, 
give  us  something  toward  our  ransom ! We  are 
Tuscans:  we  were  made  prisoners  inLunigiana.” 

But  the  third  man  remained  obstinately  silent 
nnder  all  the  strokes  from  the  knotted  cord.  He 
was  very  different  in  aspect  from  his  two  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  were  young  and  hardy,  and, 
in  the  scant  clothing  which  the  avarice  of  their 
captors  had  left  them,  looked  like  vulgar,  sturdy 
mendicants.  But  he  had  passed  the  boundary 
of  old  age,  and  could  hardly  be  less  than  four  or 
five  and  sixty.  His  beard,  which  had  grown 
long  in  neglect,  and  the  hair,  which  fell  thick 
and  straight  round  his  baldness,  were  nearly 
white.  His  thick-set  figure  was  still  firm  and 
upright,  though  emaciated,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
press energy  in  spite  of  age — an  expression  that 
was  partly  carried  out  in  the  dark  eyes  and  strong 
dark  eyebrows,  which  had  a strangely  isolated 
intensity  of  color  in  the  midst  of  his  yellow, 
bloodless,  deep-wrinkled  face  with  its  lank  gray 
hairs.  And  yet  there  was  something  fitful  in 
the  eyes  which  contradicted  the  occasional  flash 
of  energy ; after  looking  round  with  quick  fierce- 
ness at  windows  and  faces  they  fell  again  with 
a lost  and  wandering  look.  But  his  lips  were 
motionless,  and  he  held  his  hands  resolutely 
down.  He  would  not  beg. 

This  sight  had  been  witnessed  by  the  Floren- 
tines with  growing  exasperation.  Many  stand- 
ing at  their  doom  or  passing  quietly  along  had 
at  once  given  money — some  in  half  automatic 
response  to  an  appeal  in  the  name  of  God,  oth- 
ers in  that  unquestioning  awe  of  the  French 
soldiery  which  had  been  created  by  the  reports 
of  their  cruel  warfare,  and  on  which  the  French 
themselves  counted  as  a guarantee  of  immunity 
in  their  acts  of  insolence.  But  as  the  group 
had  proceeded  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
that  compliance  had  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  soldiers  found  themselves  escorted  by  a gath- 
ering troop  of  men  and  boys,  who  kept  up  a 


chorus  of  exclamations  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
foreign  ears  without  any  interpreter.  The  sol- 
diers themselves  had  begun  to  dislike  their  posi- 
tion, for  with  a strong  inclination  to  use  their 
weapons,  they  were  checked  by  the  necessity 
for  keeping  a secure  hold  on  their  prisoners,  and 
they  were  now  hurrying  along  in  the  hope  of 
finding  shelter  in  a hostelry. 

“ French  dogs  1 ” “ Bullock-feet  I”  “Snatch 
their  pikes  from  them!”  “Cut  the  cords  and 
make  them  run  for  their  prisoners.  They’ll 
run  as  fast  as  geese — don’t  you  see  they're  web- 
footed?”  These  were  the  cries  which  the  sol- 
diers vaguely  understood  to  be  jeers,  and  proba- 
bly threats.  But  every  one  seemed  disposed  to 
give  invitations  of  this  spirited  kind  rather  than 
to  act  upon  them. 

“Santiddio!  here's  a 6ight!’Asaid  the  dyer, 
as  soon  as  he  had  divined  the  ineaning  of  the 
advancing  tumult,  “and  the  fools  do  nothing 
but  hoot.  Come  along!”  he  added,  snatching 
his  axe  from  his  belt,  and  running  to  join  the 
crowd,  followed  by  the  butcher  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  companions  except  Goro,  who  hastily  re- 
treated up  a narrow  passage. 

The  sight  of  the  dyer,  running  forward  with 
blood-red  arms  and  axe  uplifted,  and  with  his 
cluster  of  rough  companions  behind  him,  had  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  crowd.  Not  that  he 
did  any  thing  else  than  pass  beyond  the  sol- 
diers and  thrust  himself  well  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  flourishing  his  axe ; but  ho  served  as  a 
stirring  symbol  of  street  fighting,  like  the  waving 
of  a well-known  gonfalon.  And  the  first  sign 
that  fire  was  ready  to  burst  out  was  something 
as  rapid  as  a little  leaping  tongue  of  flame : it 
was  an  act  of  the  cerretano’s  impish  lad  Lollo, 
who  was  dancing  and  jeering  in  front  of  the  in- 
genuous boys  that  made  the  majority  of  the 
crowd.  Lollo  had  no  great  compassion  for  the 
prisoners,  but  being  conscious  of  an  excellent 
knife  which  was  his  unfailing  companion,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  from  the  first  that  to  jump  forward, 
cut  a rope,  and  leap  back  again  before  the  sol- 
dier who  held  it  could  use  his  weapon,  would  be 
an  amusing  and  dextrous  bit  of  mischief.  And 
now,  when  the  people  began  to  hoot  and  jostle 
more  vigorously,  Lollo  felt  that  his  moment  was 
come — he  was  close  to  the  eldest  prisoner : in  an 
instant  he  had  cut  the  cord. 

“Run,  old  one!”  he  piped  in  the  prisoner’s 
ear,  as  soon  as  the  cord  was  in  two;  and  him- 
self set  the  example  of  running  as  if  he  were 
helped  along  with  wings,  like  a scared  fowl. 

The  prisoner's  sensations  were  not  too  slow 
for  him  to  seize  the  opportunity:  the  idea  of 
escape  had  been  continually  present  with  him, 
and  he  had  gathered  fresh  hope  from  the  temper 
of  the  crowd.  He  ran  at  once ; but  his  speed 
would  hardly  have  sufficed  for  him  if  the  Flor- 
entines had  not  instantaneously  rushed  between 
him  and  his  captor.  He  ran  on  into  the  piazza, 
but  he  quickly  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  behind 
him,  for  the  other  two  prisoners  had  been  re- 
leased, and  the  soldiers  were  struggling  and  fight- 
ing their  way  after  them,  in  such  tardigrade 
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fashion  a>*  their  hoof- shaped  shoes  would  allow 
— impeded*  blit  not  very  resolutely  attacked,  by 
the  people.  One  of  the  two  j'onnger  prisoners 
turned  up  the  Borgo  di  San  Lorenzo,  and  thus 
made  a partial  diversion  of  the  hubbnb ; but  the 
main  struggle  was  stilt  toward  the  piazza,  where 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  it  with  alarmed  curios- 
ity, The  cause  could  not  be  precisely  guessed, 
for  the  French  dress  was  screened  by  the  imped- 
ing crowd. 


14  An  escape  of  prisoners,”  said  Lorenzo  Tor- 
nnbtiom,  as  he  and  his  party  turned  round  just 
against  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  and  saw  a pris- 
oner Tushing  by  them*  “The  people  are  not 
content  with  having  emptied  the  Bargello  the 
other  day.  If  there  is  no  other  authority  in 
sight  they  must  fall  oil  the  xbirri  and  secure 
freedom  to  thieves.  All ! there  is  a French  sol- 
dier: that,  is  more,  serious/' 

The.  soldier  he  saw  was  struggling  along  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  piazza,  but  the  object  of 
hi9  pursuit  had  taken  the  other  direction.  That 
object  was  the  eldest  prisoner,  who  had  wheeled 
round  the  Baptistery  and  was  running  toward 
the  Duomo,  determined  to  take  refuge  in  that 
sanctuary  rather  than  trust  to  his  speed.  But 
in  mounting  the  steps  his  foot  received  a shock ; 
he  was  precipitated  toward  the  group  of  signori, 
whose  backs  were  turned  to  him,  and  was  only 
able  to  recover  his  balance  as  he  clutched  one 
of  them  by  the  arm. 

It  was  Tito  Melema  who  felt  that  dutch. 
He  turned  his  head,  and  saw  the  face  of  his 
adopted  father,  Baldassarre  Calvo,  dose  to  his 
own. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  silent  as 
death : Baldassarre,  with  dark  fierceness  and  a 
tightening  grip  of  the  soiled  worn  hands  on  the 
velvet-clad  arm ; Tito,  with  cheeks  and  lips  all 
bloodless,  fascinated  by  terror.  It  seemed  a 
long  while  to  them — it  was  but  a moment. 

The  first  sound  Tito  heard  was  the  short 
laugh  of  Piero  di  Cosimo,  who  stood  close  by 
him  and  was  the  only  person  that  could  see  his 
face. 

“Ha,  ha!  I know  what  a ghost  should  be 
now.” 

“ This  is  another  escaped  prisoner,”  said  Lo- 
renzo Tomabuoni.  “Who  is  he,  I wonder?’* 

“ Some  madman , surely,''  said  Tito. 

He  hardly  knew  how  the  words  had  come  to 
his  lips  : there  are  moments  when  our  passions 
speak  and  decide  for  us,  and  we  seem  to  stand 
by  and  wonder.  They  carry  in  them  an  inspira- 
tion of  crime,  that  in  one  instant  does  the  work 
of  long  premeditation. 

The  two  men  had  not  taken  their  eyes  off  each 
other,  and  it  seemed  to  Tito,  when  he  had  spok- 
en, that  some  magical  poison  had  darted  from 
Baldassarre 's  eyes,  and  that  he  felt  it  rushing 
through  his  veins.  But  the  next  instant  the 
grasp  on  his  arm  had  relaxed,  and  Baldassarre 
had  disappeared  within  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AFTER-THOUGHTS. 

“You  are  easily  frightened,  though,”  said 
Piero,  with  another  scornful  laugh.  “My  por- 
trait is  not  as  good  as  the  original.  But  the  old 
fellow  had  a tiger  look : I must  go  into  the  Du- 
omo and  see  him  again.** 

“It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  a 
madman,  if  madman  he  be,*’  said  Lorenzo  Tor- 
nabuoni,  in  polite  excuse  of  Tito ; “but  perhaps 
he  is  only  a ruffian.  We  shall  hear.  I think 
we  must  see  if  we  have  authority  enough  to  stop 
this  disturbance  between  our  people  and  your 
countrymen,”  he  added,  addressing  the  French- 
man. 

They  advanced  toward  the  crowd  with  their 
swords  drawn,  all  the  quiet  spectators  making 
sn  escort  for  them.  Tito  went  too : it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  know  what  others  knew 


about  Baldassarre,  and  the  first  palsy  of  terror 
was  being  succeeded  by  the  rapid  devices  to 
which  mortal  danger  will  stimulate  the  timid. 

The  rabble  of  men  and  boys,  more  inclined  to 
hoot  at  the  soldier  and  torment  him  than  to  re- 
ceive or  inflict  any  serious  wounds,  gave  way  at 
the  approach  of  signori  with  drawn  swords,  and 
the  French  soldier  was  interrogated.  He  and 
his  companions  had  simply  brought  their  prison- 
ers into  the  city  that  they  might  beg  money  for 
their  ransom : two  of  the  prisoners  were  Tuscan 
soldiers  taken  in  Lunigiana ; the  other,  an  elder- 
ly man,  was  with  a party  of  Genoese,  with  whom 
the  French  foragers  had  come  to  blows  near 
Fivizzano.  He  might  be  mad,  but  he  was  harm- 
less. Tho  soldier  knew  no  more,  being  unable 
to  understand  a word  the  old  man  said.  Tito 
heard  so  far,  but  he  was  deaf  to  every  thing  else 
till  he  was  specially  addressed.  It  was  Torna- 
buoni  who  spoke. 

“Will  you  go  back  with  ns,  Melema?  Or, 
since  Messere  is  going  off  to  Signa  now,  will  you 
wisely  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times  and  go  to 
hear  the  Frate,  who  will  be  like  the  torrent  at 
its  height  this  morning  ? It's  what  we  must  all 
do,  you  know,  if  we  are  to  save  our  Medicean 
skins.  I should  go  if  I had  the  leisure.” 

Tito’s  face  had  recovered  its  color  now,  and 
he  could  make  an  effort  to  speak  with  gayety. 

“Of  course  I am  among  the  admirers  of  the 
inspired  orator,”  he  said,  smilingly ; “ but,  un- 
fortunately, I shall  be  occupied  with  the  Segre- 
tario  till  the  time  of  tho  procession.” 

“/am  going  into  the  Duomo  to  look  at  that 
savage  old  man  again,  **  said  Piero. 

“ Then  have  the  charity  to  show  him  to  one 
of  the  hospitals  for  travelers,  Piero  mio ,”  said 
Tomabuoni.  ( ‘ The  monks  may  find  out  wheth- 
er he  wants  putting  into  a cage.” 

The  party  separated,  and  Tito  took  his  way  to 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  was  to  find  Bar- 
tolommeo Scala.  It  was  not  a long  walk,  but 
for  Tito  it  was  stretched  out  like  the  minutes  of 
our  morning  dreams : the  short  spaces  of  street 
and  piazza  held  memories,  and  previsions,  and 
torturing  fears,  that  might  have  made  the  histo- 
ry of  months.  He  felt  as  if  a serpent  had  begun 
to  coil  round  his  limbs.  Baldassarre  living, 
and  in  Florence,  was  a living  revenge,  which 
would  no  more  rest  than  a winding  serpent  would 
rest  until  it  had  crushed  its  prey.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  that  man  to  let  an  injury  pass  un- 
avenged : his  love  and  his  hatred  were  of  that 
passionate  fervor  which  subjugates  all  the  rest  of 
the  being,  and  makes  a man  sacrifice  himself  to 
his  passion  as  if  it  were  a deity  to  be  worshiped 
with  self-destruction.  Baldassarre  had  relaxed 
his  hold  and  had  disappeared.  Tito  knew  well 
how  to  interpret  that : it  meant  that  the  venge- 
ance was  to  be  studied  that  it  might  be  sure. 
If  he  had  not  uttered  those  decisive  words — “ He 
is  a madman” — if  he  could  have  summoned  up 
the  state  of  mind,  the  courage  necessary  for 
avowing  his  recognition  of  Baldassarre,  would 
not  the  risk  have  been  less  ? He  might  have 
declared  himself  to  have  had  what  he  believed  to 
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be  positive  evidence  of  Baldassarre’s  death ; and 
the  only  persons  who  coaid  ever  have  had  posi- 
tive knowledge  to  contradict  him  were  Fra  Luca, 
who  was  dead,  and  the  crew  of  the  companion 
galley,  who  had  brought  him  the  news  of  the 
encounter  with  the  pirates.  The  chances  were 
infinite  against  Baldassarre’s  having  met  again 
with  any  one  of  the  crew,  and  Tito  thought  with 
bitterness  that  a timely,  well-devised  falsehood 
might  have  saved  him  from  any  fatal  conse- 
quences. But  to  have  told  that  falsehood  would 
have  required  perfect  self-command  in  the  mo- 
ment of  a convulsive  shock : he  seemed  to  have 
spoken  without  any  preconception — the  words 
had  leaped  forth  like  a sudden  birth  that  has 
been  begotten  and  nourished  in  the  darkness. 

Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexorable  law  of 
human  souls,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  sud- 
den deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or 
evil  that  gradually  determines  character. 

There  was  but  one  chance  for  him  now — the 
chance  of  Baldassarre’s  failure  in  finding  his  re- 
venge. And — Tito  grasped  at  a thought  more 
actively  cruel  than  any  he  had  ever  encouraged 
before — might  not  his  own  unpremeditated  words 
have  some  truth  in  them  ? enough  truth,  at  least, 
to  bear  him  out  in  his  denial  of  any  declaration 
Baldassarre  might  make  about  him  ? The  old 
man  looked  strange  and  wild : with  his  eager 
heart  and  brain  suffering  was  likely  enough  to 
have  produced  madness.  If  it  were  so,  the  venge- 
ance that  strove  to  inflict  disgrace  might  be  baf- 
fled. 

But  there  was  another  form  of  vengeance  not 
to  be  baffled  by  ingenious  lying.  Baldassarre 
belonged  to  a race  to  whom  the  thrust  of  the 
dagger  seems  almost  as  natural  an  impulse  as 
the  outleap  of  the  tiger’s  talons.  Tito  shrank 
with  shuddering  dread  from  disgrace;  but  he 
had  also  that  physical  dread  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  a soft  pleasure-loving  nature,  and 
which  prevents  a man  from  meeting  wounds 
and  death  as  a welcome  relief  from  disgrace. 
His  thoughts  flew  at  once  to  some  hidden  de- 
fensive armor  that  might  save  him  from  a venge- 
ance which  no  subtlety  could  parry. 

He  wondered  at  the  power  of  the  passionate 
fear  that  possessed  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
been  smitten  with  a blighting  disease  that  had 
suddenly  turned  the  joyous  sense  of  young  life 
into  pain. 

There  was  still  one  resource  open  to  Tito. 
He  might  havo  turned  back,  sought  Baldassarre 
again,  confessed  every  thing  to  him — to  Romola 
— to  all  the  world.  But  he  never  thought  of 
that.  The  repentance  which  cuts  off  all  moor- 
ings to  evil  demands  something  more  than  self- 
ish fear.  He  had  no  sense  that  there  was 
strength  and  safety  in  truth,  the  only  strength 
he  trusted  to  lay  in  his  ingenuity  and  his  dis- 
simulation. Now  the  first  shock,  which  had 
called  up  the  traitorous  signs  of  fear,  was  well 
past,  he  hoped  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergen- 
cies by  cool  deceit — and  defensive  armor. 

It  was  a characteristic  fact  in  Tito’s  experi- 
ence at  this  crisis  that  no  direct  measures  for 


ridding  himself  of  Baldassarre  ever  occurred  to 
him.  All  other  possibilities  passed  through  his 
mind,  even  to  his  own  flight  from  Florence,  but 
he  never  thought  of  any  scheme  fo*  removing 
his  enemy.  His  dread  generated  no  active  ma- 
lignity, and  he  would  still  have  been  glad  not 
to  give  pain  to  any  mortal.  He  had  simply 
chosen  to  make  life  easy  to  himself — to  carry 
his  human  lot,  if  possible,  in  such  a way  that  it 
should  pinch  him  nowhere;  and  the  choice  had, 
at  various  times,  landed  him  in  unexpected  po- 
sitions. The  question  now  was,  not  whether  he 
should  divide  the  common  pressure  of  destiny 
with  his  suffering  fellow-men ; it  was  whether 
all  the  resources  of  lying  would  save  him  from 
being  crushed  by  the  consequences  of  that  ha- 
bitual choice. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

INSIDE  THE  DCOMO. 

When  Baldassarre,  with  his  hands  bound  to- 
gether, and  the  rope  round  his  neck  and  body, 
pushed  his  way  behind  the  curtain,  and  saw  the 
interior  of  the  Duomo  before  him,  he  gave  a 
start  of  astonishment,  and  stood  still  against  the 
door-way.  He  had  expected  to  see  a vast  nave 
empty  of  every  thing  but  lifeless  emblems — side 
altars  with  candles  unlit,  dim  pictures,  pale  and 
rigid  statues,  with  perhaps  a few  worshipers  in 
the  distant  choir  following  a monotonous  chant. 
That  was  the  ordinary  aspect  of  churches  to  a 
man  who  never  went  into  them  with  any  relig- 
ious purpose. 

And  he  saw,  instead,  a vast  multitude  of 
warm,  living  faces,  upturned  in  breathless  si- 
lence toward  the  pulpit,  at  the  angle  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  multitude  was  of 
all  ranks,  from  magistrates  and  dames  of  gen- 
tle nurture  to  coarsely-clad  artisans  and  country 
people.  In  the  pulpit  was  a Dominican  monk, 
with  strong  features  and  dark  hair,  preaching 
with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand.  For  the  first 
few  minutes  Baldassarre  noted  nothing  of  his 
preaching.  Silent  as  his  entrance  had  been, 
some  eyes  near  the  door-way  had  been  turned  on 
him  with  surprise  and  suspicion.  The  rope  in- 
dicated plainly  enough  that  he  was  an  escaped 
prisoner,  but  in  that  case  the  church  was  a sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  a right  to  claim;  his  ad- 
vanced years  and  look  of  wild  misery  were  fit- 
ted to  excite  pity  rather  than  alarm ; and  as  he 
stood  motionless,  with  eyes  that  soon  wandered 
absently  from  the  wide  scene  before  him  to  the 
pavement  at  his  feet,  those  who  had  observed 
his  entrance  presently  ceased  to  regard  him, 
and  became  absorbed  again  in  the  stronger  in- 
terest of  listening  to  the  sermon.  Among  the 
eyes  that  had  been  turned  toward  him  were 
Romola’s ; she  had  entered  late  through  one  of 
the  side  doors,  and  was  so  placed  that  she  had 
a full  view  of  the  main  entrance.  She  had 
looked  long  and  attentively  at  Baldassarre,  for 
gray  hairs  made  a peculiar  appeal  to  her,  and 
the  stamp  of  some  unwonted  suffering  in  the 
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face,  confirmed  by  the  cord  round  the  neck, 
stirred  in  her  those  sensibilities  toward  the  sor- 
rows of  age,  which  her  whole  life  had  tended  to 
develop.  She  fancied  that  his  eyes  had  met 
hers  in  their  first  wandering  gaze,  but  Baidas- 
sarre  had  not,  in  reality,  noted  her;  he  had 
only  had  a startled  consciousness  of  the  general 
scene,  and  the  consciousness  was  a mere  flash 
that  made  no  perceptible  break  in  the  fierce  tu- 
mult of  emotion  which  the  encounter  with  Tito 
had  created.  Images  from  the  past  kept  urg- 
ing themselves  upon  him  like  delirious  visions 
strangely  blended  with  thirst  and  anguish.  No 
distinct  thought  for  the  future  could  shape  it- 
self in  the  midst  of  that  fiery  passion ; the  near- 
est approach  to  such  thought  was  the  bitter  sense 
of  enfeebled  powers,  and  a vague  determination 
to  universal  distrust  and  suspicion.  Suddenly 
he  felt  himself  vibrating  to  loud  tones,  which 
seemed  like  the  thundering  echo  of  his  own  pas- 
sion. A voice  that  penetrated  his  very  marrow 
with  its  accent  of  triumphant  certitude  was  say- 
ing, “ The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand!’1 

Baldassarre  quivered  and  looked  up.  He  was 
too  distant  to  see  more  than  the  general  aspect 
of  the  preacher  standing  with  his  right  arm  out- 
stretched, lifting  up  the  crucifix ; but  he  panted 
for  the  threatening  voice  again  as  if  it  had  been 
a promise  of  bliss.  There  was  a pause  before 
the  preacher  spoke  again.  He  gradually  lowered 
his  arm.  He  deposited  the  crucifix  on  the  edge 
of  the  pulpit,  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast, 
looking  round  at  the  multitude  as  if  he  would 
meet  the  glance  of  every  individual  face. 

“All  ye  in  Florence  are  my  witnesses,  for  I 
spoke  not  in  a corner.  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
that  four  years  ago,  when  there  were  yet  no  signs 
of  war  and  tribulation,  I preached  the  coming  of 
the  scourge.  I lifted  up  my  voice  as  a trumpet 
to  the  prelates  and  princes  and  people  of  Italy 
and  said,  The  cup  of  your  iniquity  is  full.  Be- 
hold, the  thunder  of  the  Lord  is  gathering,  and 
it  shall  fall  and  break  the  cup,  and  your  iniquity, 
which  seems  to  you  as  pleasant  wine,  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  you,  and  shall  be  as  molten 
lead.  And  you,  O priests,  who  say,  Ha,  ha! 
there  is  no  Presence  in  the  sanctuary — the  She- 
chinah  is  naught — the  Mercy-seat  is  bare ; we 
may  sin  behind  the  veil,  and  who  shall  punish 
us  ? To  you,  I said,  the  presence  of  God  shall 
be  revealed  in  his  temple  as  a consuming  fire, 
and  your  sacred  garments  shall  become  a wind- 
ing-sheet of  flame,  and  for  sweet  music  there 
shall  be  shrieks  and  hissing,  and  for  soft  couches 
there  shall  be  thorns,  and  for  the  breath  of  wan- 
tons shall  come  the  pestilence.  Trust  not  in 
your  gold  and  silver,  trust  not  in  your  high  for- 
tresses ; for  though  the  walls  were  of  iron,  and 
the  fortresses  of  adamant,  the  Most  High  shall 
put  terror  into  your  hearts  and  weakness  into 
your  councils,  so  that  you  shall  be  confounded 
and  flee  like  women.  He  shall  break  in  pieces 
mighty  men  without  number,  and  put  others  in 
their  stead.  For  God  will  no  longer  endure  the 
pollution  of  his  sanctuaiy:  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  Church. 


“ And  forasmuch  as  it  is  written  that  God  will 
do  nothing  but  he  revealeth  it  to  his  servants  the 
prophets,  he  has  chosen  me  his  unworthy  serv- 
ant, and  made  His  purpose  present  to  my  soul 
in  the  living  word  of  the  Scriptures ; and  in  the 
deeds  of  His  Providence ; and  by  the  ministry 
of  angels  he  has  revealed  it  to  me  in  visions. 
And  His  word  possesses  me  so  that  I am  but  as 
the  branch  of  the  forest  when  the  wind  of  heaven 
penetrates  it,  and  it  is  not  in  me  to  keep  silence, 
even  though  I may  be  a derision  to  the  scoraer. 
And  for  four  years  I have  preached  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will : in  the  face  of  scoffing  I have 
preached  three  things  which  the  Lord  has  de- 
livered to  me : that  in  these  times  God  will  re- 
generate His  Church,  and  that  before  the  regen- 
eration must  come  the  scourge  over  all  Italy, 
and  that  these  things  will  come  quickly.  But 
hypocrites  who  cloak  their  hatred  of  the  truth 
with  a show  of  love  have  said  to  me  ‘ Come  now, 
Frate,  leave  your  prophesyings : it  is  enough  to 
teach  virtue.  * To  these  I answer : ‘Yes,  you  say 
in* your  hearts,  God  lives  afar  off,  and  His  word 
is  as  a parchment  written  by  dead  men,  and  He 
deals  not  as  in  the  days  of  old,  rebuking  the 
nations,  and  punishing  the  oppressors,  and  smit- 
ing the  unholy  priests  as  he  smote  the  sons  of 
Eli.’  But  I cry  again  in  your  ears : God  is  near 
and  not  afar  off;  His  judgments  change  not. 
He  is  the  God  of  armies ; the  strong  men  who 
go  up  to  battle  are  his  ministers,  even  as  the 
storm,  and  fire,  and  pestilence.  He  drives  them 
by  the  breath  of  His  angels,  and  they  come  upon 
the  chosen  land  which  has  forsaken  the  covenant. 
And  thou,  O Italy,  art  the  chosen  land : has  not 
God  placed  his  sanctuaiy  within  thee,  and  thou 
hast  polluted  it  ? Behold  1 the  ministers  of  his 
wrath  are  upon  thee — they  are  at  thy  very  doors.1* 

Savonarola's  voice  had  been  rising  in  impas- 
sioned force  up  to  this  point,  when  he  became 
suddenly  silent,  let  his  hands  fall,  and  clasped 
them  quietly  before  him.  His  silence,  instead 
of  being  the  signal  for  small  movements  among 
his  audience,  seemed  to  be  as  strong  a spell  to 
them  as  his  voice.  Through  the  vast  area  of  the 
cathedral  men  and  women  sat  with  faces  up- 
turned, like  breathing  statues,  till  the  voice  was 
heard  again  in  clear  low  tones. 

“ Yet  there  is  a pause— even  as  in  the  days 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  there  was  a pause 
that  the  children  of  God  might  flee  from  it. 
There  is  a stillness  before  the  storm:  lo!  there 
is  blackness  above,  but  not  a leaf  quakes : the 
winds  are  stayed,  that  the  voice  of  God’s  warn- 
ing may  be  heard.  Hear  it  now,  O Florence, 
chosen  city  in  the  chosen  land ! Repent  and  for- 
sake evil : do  justice : love  mercy : put  away  all 
nncleanness  from  among  you,  that  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  holiness  may  fill  your  souls  and  breathe 
through  all  your  streets  and  habitations,  and  then 
the  pestilence  shall  not  enter,  and  the  sword  shall 
pass  over  you  and  leave  you  unhurt. 

“For  the  sword  is  hanging  from  the  sky ; it  is 
quivering;  it  is  about  to  fall!  The  sword  of 
God  upon  the  earth,  swift  and  sudden ! Did  I not 
tell  you,  years  ago,  that  I had  beheld  the  vision 
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and  heard  the  voice  ? And  behold,  it  is  fulfilled ! 
Is  there  not  a king  with  his  army  at  yoar  gates? 
Does  not  the  earth  shake  with  the  tread  of  horses 
and  the  wheels  of  swift  cannon  ? Is  there  not  a 
fierce  multitude  that  can  lay  hare  the  land  as 
with  a sharp  razor  ? I tell  you  the  French  king 
with  his  army  is  the  minister  of  God : God  shall 
guide  him  as  the  hand  guides  a sharp  sickle,  and 
the  joints  of  the  wicked  shall  melt  before  him, 
and  they  shall  be  mown  down  as  stubble : he 
that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away,  and  he 
that  escapeth  of  them  shall  not  be  delivered. 
And  the  tyrants  who  make  to  themselves  a throne 
out  of  the  vices  of  the  multitude,  and  the  unbe- 
lieving priests  who  traffic  in  the  souls  of  men  and 
fill  the  very  sanctuary  with  fornication,  shall  be 
hurled  from  their  soft  couches  into  burning  hell ; 
and  the  pagans  and  they  who  sinned  under  the 
old  covenant  shall  stand  aloof  and  say:  *Lo! 
these  men  have  brought  the  stench  of  a new 
wickedness  into  the  everlasting  fire.’ 

“But  thou,  O Florence,  take  the  offered 
mercy.  See!  the  Cross  is  held  out  to  you-: 
come  and  be  healed.  Which  among  the  na- 
tions of  Italy  has  had  a token  like  unto  yours  ? 
The  tyrant  is  driven  out  from  among  you : the. 
men  who  held  a bribe  in  their  left  hand  and  a 
rod  in  their  right  are  gone  forth,  and  no  blood 
has  been  spilled.  And  now  put  away  every 
other  abomination  from  among  you,  and  you 
shall  be  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  living  God. 
Wash  yourself  from  the  black  pitch  of  your  vices, 
which  have  made  you  even  as  the  heathens: 
put  away  the  envy  and  hatred  that  have  made 
your  city  as  a nest  of  wolves.  And  there  shall 
no  harm  happen  to  you:  and  the  passage  of 
armies  shall  be  to  you  as  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
rebellious  Pisa  shall  be  given  to  you  again,  and 
famine  and  pestilence  shall  be  far  from  your 
gates,  and  you  shall  be  as  a beacon  among  the 
nations.  But,  mark ! while  you  suffer  the  ac- 
cursed thing  to  lie  in  the  camp  you  shall  be 
afflicted  and  tormented,  even  though  a remnant 
among  you  may  be  saved.” 

These  admonitions  and  promises  had  been 
spoken  in  an  incisive  tone  of  authority ; but  in 
the  next  sentence  the  preacher’s  voice  melted 
into  a strain  of  entreaty  : 

“Listen,  O people,  over  whom  my  heart 
yearns,  as  the  heart  of  a mother  over  the  chil- 
dren she  has  travailed  for ! God  is  my  witness 
that  but  for  your  sakes  I would  willingly  live  as 
a turtle  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  singing  low 
to  my  Beloved,  who  is  mine  and  I am  His. 
For  you  I toil,  for  you  I languish,  for  you  my 
nights  are  spent  in  watching,  and  my  soul  melt- 
eth  away  for  very  heaviness.  O Lord,  thou 
knowest  I am  willing — I am  ready.  Take  me, 
stretch  me  on  thy  cross : let  the  wicked  who  de- 
light in  blood,  and  rob  the  poor,  and  defile  the 
temple  of  their  bodies,  and  harden  themselves 
against  thy  mercy — let  them  wag  their  heads 
and  shoot  out  the  lip  at  me : let  the  thorns  press 
upon  my  brow,  and  let  my  sweat  be  anguish — I 
desire  to  be  made  like  Thee  in  thy  great  love. 
But  let  mo  see  of  the  fruit  of  my  travail — let 


this  people  be  saved ! Let  me  see  them  clothed 
in  purity : let  me  hear  their  voices  rise  in  con- 
cord as  the  voices  of  the  angels : let  them  sec  no 
wisdom  but  in  Thy  eternal  law,  no  beauty  but 
in  holiness.  Then  they  shall  lead  the  way  be- 
fore the  nations,  and  the  people  from  the  four 
winds  shall  follow  them,  and  be  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  the  blessed.  For  it  is  thy  will,  O 
God,  that  the  earth  shall  be  converted  unto  thy 
law : it  is  thy  will  that  wickedness  shall  cease 
and  love  shall  reign.  Come,  O blessed  prom- 
ise ! and  behold,  I am  willing — lay  me  on  the 
altar:  let  my  blood  flow  and  the  fire  consume 
me ; but  let  my  witness  be  remembered  among 
men,  that  iniquity  shall  not  prosper  forever.” 

During  the  last  appeal  Savonarola  had 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven ; his  strong  voice  had  alternately  trem- 
bled with  emotion  and  risen  again  in  renewed 
energy ; but  the  passion  with  which  he  offered 
himself  as  a victim  became  at  last  too  strong  to 
allow  of  further  speech,  and  he  ended  in  a sob. 
Every  changing  tone,  vibrating  through  the 
audience,  shook  them  into  answering  emotion. 
There  were  plenty  among  them  who  had  very 
moderate  faith  in  the  Frate’s  prophetic  mission, 
and  who  in  their  cooler  moments  loved  him  lit- 
tle; nevertheless,  they  too  were  carried  along 
by  the  great  wave  of  feeling  which  gathered  its 
force  from  sympathies  that  lay  deeper  than  ail 
theory.  A loud  responding  sob  rose  at  once 
from  the  wide  multitude,  while  Savonarola  had 
fallen  on  his  knees  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
mantle.  He  felt  in  that  moment  the  rapture 
and  glory  of  martyrdom  without  its  agony. 

In  that  great  sob  of  the  multitude  Baldas- 
sarre’s  had  mingled.  Among  all  the  human 
beings  present,  there  was  perhaps  not  one  whose 
frame  vibrated  more  strongly  than  his  to  the 
tones  and  words  of  the  preacher;  but  it  had 
vibrated  like  a harp  of  which  all  the  strings  had 
been  wrenched  away  except  one.  That  threat 
of  a fiery  inexorable  vengeance— of  a future 
into  which  the  hated  sinner  might  be  pursued 
and  held  by  the  avenger  in  an  eternal  grap- 
ple, had  come  to  him  like  the  promise  of  an 
unquenchable  fountain  to  unquenchablo  thirst. 
The  doctrines  of  the  sages,  the  old  contempt  for 
priestly  superstitions,  had  fallen  away  from  bis 
soul  like  a forgotten  language : if  he  could  have 
remembered  them,  what  answer  could  they  have 
given  to  his  great  need  like  the  answer  given  by 
this  voice  of  energetic  conviction  ? The  thun- 
der of  denunciation  fell  on  his  passion-wrought 
nerves  with  all  the  force  of  self-evidence:  his 
thought  never  went  beyond  it  into  questions — he 
was  possessed  by  it  as  the  war-horse  is  possessed 
by  the  clash  of  sounds.  No  word  that  was  not 
a threat  touched  his  consciousness ; he  had  no 
fibre  to  be  thrilled  by  it.  But  the  fierce  exult- 
ant delight  to  which  he  was  moved  by  the  idea 
of  perpetual  vengeance  found  at  once  a climax 
and  a relieving  outburst  in  the  preacher’s  words 
of  self-sacrifice.  To  Baldassarre  those  words 
only  brought  the  vague  triumphant  sense  that 
he  too  was  devoting  himself— signing  with  his 
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own  blood  the  deed  by  which  he  gave  himself 
over  to  an  unending  fire,  that  would  seem  but 
coolness  to  his  burning  hatred. 

“ I rescued  him — I cherished  him — if  I might 
clutch  his  heart-strings  forever ! Come,  O blessed 
promise ! Let  my  blood  flow ; let  the  fire  con- 
sume me !” 

The  one  chord  vibrated  to  its  utmost.  Bal- 
dassarre  clutched  his  own  palms,  driving  his  long 
nails  into  them,  and  burst  into  a sob  with  the 
rest. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OUTSIDE  THE  DUOMO. 

While  Baldassarre  was  possessed  by  the  voice 
of  Savonarola  he  had  not  noticed  that  another 
man  had  entered  through  the  door-way  behind 
him,  and  stood  not  far  off  observing  him.  It 
was  Piero  di  Cosimo,  who  took  no  heed  of  the 
preaching,  having  come  solely  to  look  at  the 
escaped  prisoner.  During  the  pause,  in  which  | 
the  preacher  and  his  audience  had  given  them- 1 
selves  up  to  inarticulate  emotion,  the  new-comer 
advanced  and  touched  Baldassarre  on  the  arm. 
He  looked  round  with  the  tears  still  slowly  roll- 
ing down  his  face,  but  with  a vigorous  sigh,  as 
if  he  had  done  with  that  outburst.  The  painter 
spoke  to  him  in  a low  tone : 

“Shall  I cut  your  cords  for  you?  I have 
heard  how  you  were  made  prisoner.**  , 

Baldassarre  did  not  reply  immediately:  he 
glanced  suspiciously  at  the  officious  stranger. 
At  last  he  said,  “ If  you  will.** 

“Better  come  outside,*’  said  Piero. 

Baldassarre  again  looked  at  him  suspiciously ; 
and  Piero,  partly  guessing  his  thought,  smiled, 
took  out  a knife,  and  cut  the  cords.  He  began 
to  think  that  the  idea  of  the  prisoner’s  madness 
was  not  improbable,  there  was  something  so  pe- 
culiar in  the  expression  of  his  face.  “Well,” 
he  thought,  “if  he  does  any  mischief,  he’ll  soon 
#get  tied  up  again.  The  poor  devil  shall  have  a 
chance,  at  least.” 

“ You  are  afraid  of  me,”  he  said  again,  in  an 
undertone;  “you  don’t  want  to  tell  me  any 
thing  about  yourself.” 

Baldassarre  was  folding  his  arms  in  enjoy- 
ment of  that  long-absent  muscular  sensation. 
He  answered  Piero  with  a less  suspicious  look 
and  a tone  which  had  some  quiet  decision  in  it. 

“ No,  I have  nothing  to  tell.” 

“As  you  please,”  said  Piero,  “but  perhaps 
you  want  shelter,  and  may  not  know  how  hos- 
pitable we  Florentines  are  to  visitors  with  torn 
doublets  and  empty  stomachs.  There’s  a hos- 
pital for  poor  travelers  outside  all  our  gates,  and, 
if  you  liked,  I could  put  you  in  the  way  to  one. 
There’s  no  danger  from  your  French  soldier. 
He  has  been  sent  off.” 

Baldassarre  nodded,  and  turned  in  silent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer,  and  he  and  Piero  left  the 
church  together. 

“ You  wouldn’t  like  to  sit  to  me  for  your  por- 
trait, should  you?”  said  Piero,  as  they  went  along 
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the  Via  dell  ’Orinolo,  on  the  way  to  the  gate  of 
Santa  Croce.  “I  am  a painter;  I would  give 
you  money  to  get  your  portrait.” 

The  suspicion  returned  into  Baldassarre’s 
glance,  as  he  looked  at  Piero,  and  said  decided- 
ly, “No.” 

“ Ah !”  said  the  painter}  shortly.  “ Well,  go 
straight  on,  and  you’ll  find  the  Porta  Santa 
Croce,  and  outside  it  there’s  a hospital  for  trav- 
elers. So  you’ll  not  accept  any  service  from  me  ?” 

“ I give  you  thanks  for  what  you  have  done 
already.  I need  no  more.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  Piero,  with  a shrug,  and 
they  turned  away  from  each  other. 

“ A mysterious  old  tiger ! ” thought  the  artist, 
“well  worth  painting.  Ugly — with  deep  lines 
— looking  as  if  the  plow  and  the  harrow  had 
gone  over  his  heart  A fine  contrast  to  my 
bland  and  smiling  Messer  Greco — my  Bacco 
trionfante , who  has  married  the  fair  Antigone  in 
contradiction  to  all  history  and  fitness.  Aha ! 
his  scholar’s  blood  curdled  uncomfortably  at  the 
old  fellow’s  clutch.” 

When  Piero  re-entered  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
the  multitude  who  had  been  listening  to  Fra 
Girolamo  were  pouring  out  from  all  the  doors, 
and  the  haste  they  made  to  go  on  their  several 
ways  was  a proof  how  important  they  held  the 
preaching  which  had  detained  them  from  the 
other  occupations  of  the  day.  The  artist  leaned 
against  an  angle  of  the  Baptistery  and  watched 
the  departing  crowd,  delighting  in  the  variety 
of  the  garb  and  of  the  keen  characteristic  faces 
— faces  such  as  Masaccio  had  painted  more  than 
fifty  years  before : such  as  Domenico  Ghirkindajo 
had  not  yet  quite  left  off  painting. 

This  morning  was  a peculiar  occasion,  and 
the  Frate’s  audience,  always  multifarious,  had 
represented  even  more  completely  than  usual  the 
various  classes  and  political  parties  of  Florence. 
There  were  men  of  high  birth,  accustomed  to 
public  charges  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had  be- 
come newly  conspicuous  not  only  as  enemies  of 
the  Medici  and  friends  of  popular  government, 
but  as  thorough  piagnoni , espousing  to  the  ut- 
most the  doctrines  and  practical  teaching  of  the 
Frate,  and  frequenting  San  Marco  as  the  seat  of 
another  Samuel ; some  of  them  men  of  authori- 
tative and  handsome  presence,  like  Francesco 
Valori,  and  perhaps  also  of  a hot  and  arrogant 
temper,  very  much  gratified  by  an  immediate 
divine  authority  for  bringing  about  freedom  in 
their  own  way ; others,  like  Soderini,  with  less 
of  the  ardent  piagnone , and  more  of  the  wise 
politician.  There  were  men,  also  of  family,  like 
Piero  Capponi — simply  brave  un doctrinal  lovers 
of  a sober  republican  liberty,  who  preferred  fight- 
ing to  arguing,  and  had  no  particular  reasons  for 
thinking  any  ideas  false  that  kept  out  the  Medici 
and  made  room  for  public  spirit.  At  their  el- 
bows were  doctors  of  law  whose  studies  of  Ac- 
cursius  and  his  brethren  had  not  so  entirely  con- 
sumed their  ardor  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming enthusiastic  piagnoni — Messer  Luca  Cor- 
sini  himself,  for  example,  who  on  a memorable 
occasion  yet  to  come  was  to  raise  his  learned 
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arms  in  street  stone-throwing  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  freedom,  and  the  Frate.  And  among 
these  dignities  who  carried  their  black  lucco  or 
furred  mantle  with  an  air  of  habitual  authority, 
there  was  an  abundant  sprinkling  of  men  with 
more  contemplative  and  sensitive  faces ; scholars 
inheriting  such  high  name  as  Strozzi  and  Accia- 
joli,  who  were  already  minded  to  take  the  cowl 
and  join  the  community  of  San  Marco ; artists, 
wrought  to  a new  and  higher  ambition  by  the 
teaching  of  Savonarola — like  that  young  painter 
who  had  lately  surpassed  himself  in  his  fresco 
of  the  Divine  child  on  the  wall  of  the  Frate’s 
bare  cell — unconscious  yet  that  he  would  one 
day  himself  wear  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl,  and 
be  called  Fra  Bartolommeo.  There  was  the 
mystic  poet  Girolamo  Benevicni  hastening,  per- 
haps, to  carry  tidings  of  the  beloved  Frate’s 
speedy  coming  to  his  friend  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  who  was  never  to  see  the  light  of  another 
morning.  There  were  well-born  women  attired 
with  such  scrupulous  plainness  that  their  more 
refined  grace  was  the  chief  distinction  between 
them  and  their  less  aristocratic  sisters.  There 
was  a predominant  proportion  of  the  genuine 
popolani  or  middle  class,  belonging  both  to  the 
Major  and  Minor  Arts,  conscious  of  purses  threat- 
ened by  war-taxes.  And  more  striking  and  vari- 
ous, perhaps,  than  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
Frate’s  disciples,  there  was  the  long  stream  of 
poorer  tradesmen  and  artisans,  whose  faith  and 
hope  in  his  Divine  message  varied  from  the  rude 
undiscriminating  trust  in  him  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  the  enemy  of  the  luxurious  oppres- 
sive rich,  to  that  eager  tasting  of  all  the  subtle- 
ties of  biblical  interpretation,  which  takes  a pe- 
culiarly strong  hold  on  the  sedentary  artisan, 
illuminating  the  long  dim  spaces  beyond  the 
board  where  he  stitches,  with  a pale  flame  that 
seems  to  him  the  light  of  Divine  science. 

But  among  these  various  disciples  of  the  Frate 
were  scattered  many  who  were  not  in  the  least 
bis  disciples.  Borne  were  Mediceans  who  had 
already,  from  motives  of  fear  and  policy,  begun 
to  show  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  popular  party 
a feigned  deference.  Others  were  sincere  advo- 
cates of  a free  government,  but  regarded  Savon- 
arola simply  as  an  ambitious  monk — half  saga- 
cious, half  fanatical — who  had  made  himself  a 
powerful  instrument  with  the  people,  and  must 
be  accepted  as  an  important  social  fact.  There 
were  even  some  of  his  bitter  enemies:  members 
of  the  old  aristocratic  anti  - Medicean  party — 
determined  to  try  and  get  the  reins  once  more 
tight  in  the  hands  of  certain  chief  families ; or 
else  licentious  young  men,  who  detested  him  as 
the  kill-joy  of  Florence.  For  the  sermons  in 
the  Duomo  had  already  become  political  inci- 
dents, attracting  the  ears  of  curiosity  and  malice 
as  well  as  of  faith.  The  men  of  ideas,  like  young 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  went  to  observe  and  write 
reports  to  friends  away  in  country  villas ; the 
men  of  appetites,  like  Dolfo  Spini,  bent  on  hunt- 
ing down  the  Frate  as  a pnblic  nuisance  who 
made  game  scarce,  went  to  feed  their  hatred  and 
lie  in  wait  for  grounds  of  accusation. 
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Perhaps,  while  no  preacher  ever  had  a more 
massive  influence  than  Savonarola,  no  preacher 
ever  had  more  heterogeneous  materials  to  work 
upon.  And  one  secret  of  the  massive  influence 
lay  in  the  highly  mixed  character  of  his  preach- 
ing. Baldassarre,  wrought  into  an  ecstasy  of 
self-martyring  revenge,  was  only  an  extreme 
case  among  the  partial  and  narrow  sympathies 
of  that  audience.  In  Savonarola’s  preaching 
there  were  strains  that  appealed  to  the  veiy 
finest  susceptibilities  of  men's  natures,  and  there 
were  elements  that  gratified  low  egoism,  tickled 
gossiping  curiosity,  and  fascinated  timorous  su- 
perstition. His  need  of  personal  predominance, 
his  labyrinthine  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures,  his  enigmatic  visions,  and  his  false 
certitude  about  the  Divine  intentions,  never 
ceased,  in  his  own  large  soul,  to  be  ennobled  by 
that  fervid  piety,  that  passionate  sense  of  the 
infinite,  that  active  sympathy,  that  clear-sight- 
ed demand  for  the  subjection  of  selfish  interests 
to  the  general  good,  which  he  had  in  common 
with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  But  for  the  mass 
of  his  audience  all  the  pregnancy  of  his  preach- 
ing lay  in  his  strong  assertion  of  supernatural 
claims,  in  the  denunciatory  visions,  in  the  false 
certitude  which  gave  his  sermons  the  interest  of 
a political  bulletin ; and  having  once  held  that 
audience  in  his  mastery,  it  was  necessary  to  his 
nature — it  was  necessary  for  their  welfare — that 
he  should  keep  the  mastery.  The  effect  was  in- 
evitable. No  man  ever  struggled  to  retain  power 
over  a mixed  multitude  without  suffering  vitia- 
tion : his  standard  must  be  their  lower  needs, 
and  not  his  own  best  insight. 

The  mysteries  of  human  character  have  sel- 
dom been  presented  in  a way  more  fitted  to 
check  the  judgments  of  facile  knowingness  than 
in  Girolamo  Savonarola;  but  we  can  give  him 
a reverence  that  need  shut  its  eyes  to  no  fact,  if 
we  regard  his  life  as  a drama  in  which  there 
were  great  inward  modifications  accompanying 
the  outward  changes.  And  up  to  this  period, 
when  his  more  direct  action  on  political  affaiiy 
had  only  just  begun,  it  is  probable  that  his  im- 
perious need  of  ascendency  had  burned  undis- 
cernibly  in  the  strong  flame  of  his  zeal  for  God 
and  man. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  old,  when  an  ox  was  led 
out  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  to  chalk  the  dark 
spots,  and  give  the  offering  a false  show  of  un- 
blemished whiteness.  Let  us  fling  away  the 
chalk,  and  boldly  say — the  victim  was  spotted, 
but  it  was  not  therefore  in  vain  that  his  mighty 
heart  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  men’s  highest 
hopes. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  GARMENT  OF  FEAR. 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening  most  people  in 
Florence  were  glad  the  entrance  of  the  new 
Charlemagne  was  fairly  over.  Doubtless,  when 
the  roll  of  drums,  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the 
tramp  of  horses  along  the  Pisan  road  began  to 
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mingle  with  the  pealing  of  the  excited  bells,  it 
was  a grand  moment  for  those  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  turreted  roofs,  and  could  see  the  long- 
winding  terrible  pomp  on  the  back-ground  of 
the  green  hills  and  valley.  There  was  no  sun- 
shine to  light  up  the  splendor  of  banners,  and 
spears,  and  plumes,  and  silken  surcoats,  but 
there  was  no  thick  cloud  of  dust  to  hide  it ; and 
as  the  picked  troops  advanced  into  close  view 
they  could  be  seen  all  the  more  distinctly  for 
the  absence  of  dancing  glitter.  Tall  and  tough 
Scotch  archers,  Swiss  halberdiers  fierce  and  pon- 
derous, nimble  Gascons  ready  to  wheel  and 
climb,  cavalry  in  which  each  man  looked  like  a 
knight-errant  with  his  indomitable  spear  and 
charger — it  was  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that 
they  would  injure  nobody  but  the  enemies  of 
God ! With  that  confidence  at  heart  it  was  a 
less  dubious  pleasure  to  look  at  the  array  of 
strength  and  splendor  in  nobles,  and  knights, 
and  youthful  pages  of  choice  lineage — at  the 
bossed  and  jeweled  sword-hilts,  at  the  satin 
scarfs  embroidered  with  strange  symbolical  de- 
vices of  pious  or  gallant  meaning,  at  the  gold 
chains  and  jeweled  aigrettes,  at  the  gorgeous 
horse-trappings  and  brocaded  mantles,  and  at 
the  transcendent  canopy  carried  by  select  youths 
above  the  head  of  the  Most  Christian  King.  To 
sum  up  with  an  old  diarist,  whose  spelling  and 
diction  halted  a little  behind  the  wonders  of  this 
royal  visit — iiJu  gran  magnificenza .” 

But  for  the  Signoria,  who  had  been  waiting 
on  their  platform  against  the  gates,  and  had  to 
march  out  at  the  right  moment,  with  their  ora- 
tor in  front  of  them,  to  meet  the  mighty  guest, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  had  been  somewhat 
screened  by  unpleasant  sensations.  If  Messer 
Luca  Corsini  could  have  had  a brief  Latin  wel- 
come depending  from  his  mouth  in  legible  char- 
acters, it  would  have  been  less  confusing  when 
the  rain  came  on,  and  created  an  impatience  in 
men  and  horses  that  broke  off  the  delivery  of  his 
well-studied  periods,  and  reduced  the  represent- 
atives of  the  scholarly  city  to  offer  a make-shift 
welcome  in  impromptu  French.  But  that  sud- 
den confusion  had  created  a great  opportunity 
for  Tito.  As  one  of  the  secretaries  he  was  among 
the  officials  who  were  stationed  behind  the  Sig- 
noria, and  with  whom  these  highest  dignities 
were  promiscuously  thrown  when  pressed  upon 
by  the  horses. 

“ Somebody  step  forward  and  say  a few  words 
in  French,”  said  Soderini.  But  no  one  of  high 
importance  chose  to  risk  a second  failure.  “You, 
Francesco  Gaddi,  you  can  speak.  ” But  Gaddi, 
distrusting  his  own  promptness,  hung  back,  and, 
pushing  Tito,  said,  “You,  Melema.” 

Tito  stepped  forward  in  an  instant,  and  with 
the  air  of  profound  deference  that  came  as  natu- 
rally to  him  as  walking,  said  the  few  needful 
words  in  the  name  of  the  Signoria,  then  gave 
way  gracefully,  and  let  the  king  pass  on.  His 
presence  of  mind,  which  had  failed  him  in  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  morning,  had  been  a ready 
instrument  this  time.  It  was  an  excellent  liv- 
ely servant  that  never  forsook  him  when  danger 
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was  not  visible.  Bat  when  he  w as  compliment- 
ed on  his  opportune  service,  he  laughed  it  off  as 
a thing  of  no  moment,  and  to  those  who  had  not 
witnessed  it,  let  Gaddi  have  the  credit  of  the 
improvised  welcome.  No  wonder  Tito  was  pop- 
ular: the  touchstone  by  which  men  try  us  is 
most  often  their  own  vanity. 

Other  things  besides  the  oratorical  welcome 
had  turned  out  rather  worse  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. If  every  thing  had  happened  according 
to  ingenious  preconceptions,  the  Florentine  pro- 
cession of  clergy  and  laity  would  not  have  found 
their  way  choked  up  and  been  obliged  to  impro- 
vise a course  through  the  back  streets,  so  as  to 
meet  the  king  at  the  Cathedral  only.  Also,  if 
the  young  monarch  under  the  canopy,  seated  on 
his  charger  with  his  lance  upon  his  thigh,  had 
looked  more  like  a Charlemagne  and  less  like  a 
hastily  modeled  grotesque,  the  imagination  of 
his  admirers  would  have  been  much  assisted. 

It  might  have  been  wished  that  the  scourge  of 
Italian  wickedness  and  “ Champion  of  the  honor 
of  women”  had  had  a less  miserable  leg,  and  only 
the  normal  sum  of  toes ; that  his  mouth  had  been 
of  a less  reptilian  width  of  slit,  his  nose  and  head 
of  a less  exorbitant  outline.  But  the  thin  leg 
rested  on  cloth  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  the  face 
was  only  an  interruption  of  a few  square  inches 
in  the  midst  of  black  velvet  and  gold,  and  the 
blaze  of  rubies,  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  em- 
broidered and  bepearled  canopy — “Ju  gran  mag - 
nificenza .” 

And  the  people  had  cried  Francia , Francia  ! 
with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the  splendor 
of  the  canopy  which  they  had  torn  to  pieces  as 
their  spoil,  according  to  immemorial  custom; 
royal  lips  had  duly  kissed  the  altar ; and  after 
all  mischances  the  royal  person  and  retinue  were 
lodged  in  the  Palace  of  the  Via  Larga,  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  were  dispersed  among 
the  great  houses  of  Florence,  and  the  terrible 
soldiery  were  encamped  in  the  Prato  and  other 
open  quarters.  The  business  of  the  day  was 
ended. 

But  the  streets  still  presented  a surprising  as- 
pect, such  as  Florentines  had  not  seen  before 
under  the  November  stars.  Instead  of  a gloom 
unbroken  except  by  a lamp  burning  feebly  here 
and  there  before  a saintly  image  at  the  street 
corners,  or  by  a stream  of  redder  light  from  an 
open  door-way,  there  were  lamps  suspended  at 
the  windows  of  all  houses,  so  that  men  could 
walk  along  no  less  securely  and  commodiously 
than  by  day — * i fu gran  magnificenza." 

Along  those  illuminated  streets  Tito  Melema 
was  walking  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing on  his  way  homeward.  He  had  been  ex- 
erting himself  throughout  the  day  under  the 
pressure  of  hidden  anxieties,  and  had  at  last 
made  his  escape  unnoticed  from  the  midst  of 
after-supper  gayety.  Once  at  leisure  thorough- 
ly to  face  and  consider  his  circumstances,  he 
hoped  that  he  could  so  adjust  himself  to  them 
and  to  all  probabilities  as  to  get  rid  of  his  child- 
ish fear.  If  he  had  only  not  been  wanting  in  the 
presence  of  mind  necessary  to  recognize  Baldas- 
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the  Via  dei  Bench  and  as  he  neared  the  angle 
turning  into  the  Borgo  Santa  Croce  his  ear  was 
struck  by  a music  which  was  not  that  of  even- 
ing revelry,  but  of  vigorous  labor — the  music  of 
the  anvil.  Tito  cavc  a slight  start  and  quick- 
ened his  pace,  for  the  sounds  had  suggested  a 
welcome  thought.  He  knew  that  they  came  from 
the  workshop  of  Niccolo  Caperm,  famous  resort 
of  all  Florentines  who  cared  for  curious  and 
beautiful  iron- work. 

“ What  make*  the  giant  at  work  so  hii-c?" 


*arrc  under  that  surprise ! — it  would  have  been 
happier  for  him  on  all  accounts-  for  he  still 
winced  under  the  sense  that  he  was  deliberately 
indicting  suffering  on  his  father:  he  would  very 
much  have  preferred  that  Baldousarre  should  be 
prospermia  and  happy.  But  ho  had  left  him- 
self no  second  path  now ; there  could  be  no  con- 
flict any  longer;  the  only  thing  lie  had  to  do 
was  to  take  care  of  himself. 

While  these  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  he  was 
advancing  from  the  I’is&zft  df  Santa  Croce  along 
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thought  Tito.  “But  so  much  the  better  for 
me.  I can  do  that  little  bit  of  business  to-night 
instead  of  to-morrow  morning.” 

Preoccupied  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
pausing  a moment  in  admiration  as  he  came  in 
front  of  the  work-shop.  The  wide  door-way, 
standing  at  the  truncated  angle  of  a great  block 
or  “ isle”  of  houses,  was  surmounted  by  a loggia 
roofed  with  fluted  tiles,  and  supported  by  stone 
columns  with  roughly  carved  capitals.  Against 
the  red  light  framed  in  by  the  outline  of  the 
fluted  tiles  and  columns  stood  in  black  relief  the 
grand  figure  of  Niccolb,  with  his  huge  arms  in 
rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  first  hiding  and  then 
disclosing  the  profile  of  his  firm  mouth  and  pow- 
erful brow.  Two  slighter  ebony  figures,  one  at 
the  anvil,  the  other  at  the  bellows,  served  to  set 
off  his  superior  massiveness. 

Tito  darkened  the  door-way  with  a very  dif- 
ferent outline,  standing  in  Bilence,  since  it  was 
useless  to  speak  until  Niccolb  should  deign  to 
pause  and  notice  him.  That  was  not  until  the 
smith  had  beaten  the  head  of  an  axe  to  the  due 
sharpness  of  edge  and  dismissed  it  from  his  an- 
vil. But  in  the  mean  time  Tito  had  satisfied 
himself  by  a glance  round  the  shop  that  the  ob- 
ject of  which  he  was  in  search  had  not  disap- 
peared. 

Niccolb  gave  an  unceremonious  but  good- 
humored  nod  as  he  turned  from  the  anvil  and 
rested  his  hammer  on  his  hip. 

“What  is  it,  Messer  Tito?  Business?” 

“Assuredly,  Niccolb;  else  I should  not  have 
ventured  to  interrupt  you  when  you  are  working 
out  of  hours,  since  I take  that  as  a sign  that  your 
work  is  pressing.” 

“ I’ve  been  at  the  same  work  all  day — mak- 
ing axes  and  spear-heads.  And  every  fool  that 
has  passed  my  shop  has  put  his  pumpkin-head 
in  to  say,  ‘ Niccolo,  wilt  thou  not  come  and  see 
the  King  of  France  and  his  soldiers  ?*  and  I’ve 
answered,  ‘ No:  I don’t  want  to  see  their  faces — 
I want  to  see  their  backs.’  " 

“ Are  you  making  arms  for  the  citizens,  then, 
Niccolb  ? — that  they  may  have  something  better 
than  rusty  scythes  and  spits  in  case  of  an  up- 
roar?” 

“We  shall  see.  Arms  are  good,  and  Flor- 
ence is  likely  to  want  them.  The  Frate  tells 
us  we  shall  get  Pisa  again,  and  I hold  with  the 
Frate ; but  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  if  we  don’t  get  plenty 
of  good  weapons  forged  ? The  Frate  sees  a long 
way  before  him — that  I believe.  But  he  doesn’t 
see  birds  caught  with  winking  at  them,  as  Borne 
of  our  people  try  to  make  out.  He  sees  sense, 
and  not  nonsense.  But  you’re  a bit  of  a Medi- 
cean,  Messer  Tito  Melema.  Ebbene!  so  I’ve 
been  myself  in  my  time,  before  the  cask  began 
to  run  sour.  What’s  your  business  ?” 

“ Simply  to  know  the  price  of  that  fine  coat 
of  mail  I saw  hanging  up  here  the  other  day. 
I want  to  buy  it  for  a certain  personage  who 
needs  a protection  of  that  sort  under  his  doub- 
let.” 

“Let  him  come  and  buy  it  himself,  then,” 
Yql.  XXVI.— No.  162.— P 
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said  Niccolb,  bluntly.  “ I’m  rather  nice  about 
what  I sell,  and  whom  I sell  to.  I like  to  know 
who’s  my  customer.” 

“ I know  your  scruples,  Niccolb.  But  that 
is  only  defensive  armor : it  can  hurt  nobody.” 

“ True ; but  it  may  make  the  man  who  wears 
it  feel  himself  all  the  safer  if  he  should  want  to 
hurt  somebody.  No,  no : it’s  not  my  own  work ; 
but  it’s  fine  work  of  Maso  of  Brescia : I should 
be  loth  for  it  to  cover  the  heart  of  a scoundrel. 
I must  know  who  is  to  wear  it.” 

“Well,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Niccolb 
mioy  I want  it  myself,”  said  Tito,  knowing  it 
was  useless  to  try  persuasion.  “ The  fact  is,  I 
am  likely  to  have  a journey  to  take — and  you 
know  what  journeying  is  in  these  times.  You 
don’t  suspect  ms  of  treason  against  the  Repub- 
lic?” 

“No,  I know  no  harm  of  you,”  said  Niccolb, 
in  his  blunt  way  again.  “But  have  you  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  coat?  For  you’ve  passed 
my  shop  often  enough  to  know  my  sign : you’ve 
seen  the  burning  acconnt-books — I trust  nobody. 
The  price  is  twenty  florins,  and  that’s  because  it’s 
second-hand.  You’re  not  likely  to  have  so  much 
with  you.  Let  it  be  till  to-morrow.” 

“ I happen  to  have  the  money,”  said  Tito, 
who  had  been  winning  at  play  all  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  not  emptied  his  pur§e.  “I’ll  carry 
the  armor  home  with  me.” 

Niccolb  reached  down  the  finely  wrought  coat, 
which  fell  together  into  little  more  than  two 
handfuls. 

“ There,  then,”  he  said,  when  the  florins  had 
been  told  down  on  hu  palm.  “ Take  the  coat. 
It’s  made  to  cheat  sword,  or  poniard,  or  arrow. 
But  for  my  part  I would  never  put  such  a thing 
on.  It’s  like  carrying  fear  about  with  one.” 

Niccolo’s  words  had  an  unpleasant  intensity 
of  meaning  for  Tito.  But  he  smiled  and  said, 

“Ah,  Niccolb,  we  scholars  are  all  cowards. 
Handling  the  pen  doesn’t  thicken  the  arm  as 
your  hammer-wielding  does.  Addio ! ” 

He  folded  the  armor  under  his  mantle  and 
hastened  homeward  across  the  Ponte  Ruba- 
conte. 


CARLYLE’S  TABLE-TALK. 

PEOPLE  used  to  go  to  hear  Coleridge  talk ; 

or  rather  to  “ preach,”  as  Charles  Lamb 
phrased  it.  “ Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?” 
asked  Coleridge  of  his  old  school-mate.  “I 
n-n-never  h-h-heard  you  do  any  thing  else,”  re- 
plied Lamb,  with  that  peculiar  stammer  of  his 
which  gave  so  much  point  to  his  retorts.  Car- 
lyle, according  to  the  unanimous  report  of  all 
who  have  ever  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him, 
is  the  most  wonderful  convener  of  the  day. 
Probably  no  other  American  has  seen  so  much 
of  him  as  has  Mr.  Milburn,  the  “ Blind  Preach- 
er.” Those  who  have  heard  him  tell  “ What  a 
Blind  Man  Saw  in  England” — and  those  who 
have  not,  have  missed  hearing  the  most  thor- 
oughly charming  Lectures  of  the  time — will  re- 
member that  he  gives  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
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Carlyle’s  talk.  These,  however,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  reminiscences  laid  up  in  a mem- 
ory gifted  with  an  almost  preternatural  power  of 
retention — a memory  which  will  retain  almost 
word  for  word  the  whole  of  a long  conversation 
or  discourse.  We  happened  one  evening  to  be 
present  while  Mr.  Milburn  was  describing  the 
men  and  things  which  most  interested  him 
abroad.  Foremost  among  these  were  his  inter- 
views with  Thomas  Carlyle.  Taking  advantage 
of  our  friend’s  infirmity  of  vision,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  note-book  and  pencil,  and  wrote 
down  the  following  specimens  of  the  Table-Talk 
of  Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s  residence  has  for  many  years  been 
at  Chelsea,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  on  the 
Thames.  Passing  the  famous  Hospital,  and  go- 
ing up  the  river,  you  come  to  Cheyne  Walk, . 
once  a fashionable  resort,  and  the  residence  of 
many  famous  people.  Opening  upon  this  is 
Cheyne  Row,  a respectable,  but  now  by  no  means 
fashionable  street.  The  houses  are  of  brick, 
three  stories  high,  and  rather  narrow,  the  en- 
trance a pair  of  steps  from  the  pavement.  They 
were  built  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  to  an 
American  look  old ; but  they  are  of  good  honest 
architecture,  and  seem  as  though  they  would  be 
habitable  for  a couple  of  centuries  yet.  Carlyle 
resides  at  No.  7.  It  is  a dwelling  suited  to  a man 
of  quiet  habits  and  moderate  means.  His  days 
are  given  up  to  earnest  and  persistent  labor  in 
his  vocation  as  a “writer  of  books.”  During 
working  hours  he  has  no  leisure  for  visitors.  He 
tells  indignantly  how  a certain  “blatherskite 
American  traveler”  once  came  at  10  o’clock  with 
a letter  of  introduction,  and  staid  for  hours, 
“ robbing  me  of  a whole  working-day,  which  I 
shall  never  get  back  again  to  all  eternity.” 

Milbum’s  invitations  were  always  “ to  tea  at 
6 o’clock.”  Tea  at  Carlyle’s  is  just  what  its 
name  imports — merely  bread  and  butter,  with  a 
cup  of  the  infusion  of  the  Chinese  herb.  This 
dispatched,  the  host  would  usually  invite  his 
guest  into  the  garden — or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
“yard” — a narrow  plot  of  ground  of  the  breadth 
of  the  house,  and  perhaps  a hundred  feet  deep, 
with  a grass-plot  in  the  centre,  having  a tree  at 
each  of  the  four  corners.  From  the  trees  is  sus- 
pended an  awning;  and  under  this  is  a pine 
table  and  a few  wooden  chairs.  Upon  the  table 
is  a canister  of  Virginia  tobacco  and  several 
common  clay  pipes,  their  long  stems  tipped  with 
sealing  wax.  Here  were  held  the  talks  which 
we  have  noted  down. 

Carlyle  is  now  verging  upon  threescore  and 
ten ; a tall,  gaunt  man,  with  stooping  shoulders, 
as  though  he  had  spent  much  time  bending  over 
his  desk.  A Scottish  newspaper  writer  thus 
describes  him  as  he  looked  a dozen  years  ago : 

“ The  long,  tail,  spare  figure  is  before  me — 
wiry,  though,  and  clastic,  stretched  at  careless, 
homely  ease  in  bis  elbow-chair,  yet  ever  with 
strong  natural  motions  and  starts  as  the  inward 
spirit  stirs.  The  face,  too,  is  before  me — long 
and  thin,  with  a certain  tinge  of  paleness,  but  no 
sickness  or  attenuation ; pensive,  almost  solemn, 
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yet  open  and  cordial,  and  tender — very  tender. 

The  eye,  as  generally  happens,  is  the  chief  out- 
ward index  of  the  soul— an  eye  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe, but  felt  ever  after  one  has  looked  thereon  , 
and  therein.  It  is  dark  and  full,  shadowed  over 
by  a compact  and  prominent  forehead.  The  ex- 
pression is,  so  to  speak,  heavy-laden — as  if  be- 
tokening untold  burdens  of  thought,  and  long 
fiery  struggles  resolutely  endured — endured  un- 
til they  had  been  in  some  practical  manner  over- 
come. The  whole  form  and  expression  of  the 
face  remind  one  of  Dante.  It  wants  the  classic 
element  and  the  mature  and  matchless  harmony 
which  distinguish  the  countenance  of  the  great 
Florentine ; but  something  in  the  cast  and  in  the 
look,  especially  in  the  heavy-laden  but  dauntless 
eye,  is  very  much  alike.  Thus  does  the  presence 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  rise  before  me — a true  man 
in  all  his  bearings  and  in  all  his  sayings.  He 
sees  the  very  thing  he  speaks  of ; it  breathes 
and  moves  palpable  to  him,  and  hence  his  words 
form  a picture.  When  you  come  from  him  the 
impression  is  like  having  seen  a great  brilliant 
panorama ; every  thing  has  been  made  brilliant 
and  palpable  to  your  sight.  But  more  and  bet- 
ter far  than  that ; you  bear  home  with  you  an  in- 
delible feeling  of  love  for  the  man — deep  at  the 
heart,  and  long  as  life.” 

A residence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  Lon- 
don has  not  modified  the  strong  Doric  pronun- 
ciation which  Carlyle  brought  with  him  from 
his  native  Dumfriesshire.  The  vowels  come  out 
broad  and  full ; the  gutturals — which  are  so  sad- 
ly clipped  in  modern  English  enunciation,  de- 
priving -the  speech  of  all  its  masculine  vigor — 
have  all  their  due  prominence.  His  manner  is 
striking  and  peculiar : now  bursting  into  gigan- 
tic laughter  at  some  odd  conceit ; now  swelling 
into  fierce  wrath  at  some  meanness  or  wrong; 
now  sinking  into  low  tones  of  the  tenderest  pa- 
thos. But  running  through  all  is  a rhythmic 
flow,  a sustained  and  persistent  recitative,  like 
that  in  which  we  can  imagine  old  Homer  chant- 
ed his  long-resounding  hexameters.  Mr.  Mil- 
burn’s  presentation  gives  not  merely  the  words, 
but  reproduces  the  very  pronunciation  and  tone 
of  Carlyle.  We  have  been  assured,  by  those 
who  have  heard  both,  that  the  nicest  ear  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  original. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  this.  The 
reader  must  imagine  the  words  which  we  have 
written  down  to  be  uttered  in  the  fullest  and 
broadest  Scotch  which  he  ever  heard.  “Nev- 
er,” says  Milburn,  “ had  I any  idea  of  what  elo- 
quent talk  meant  until  I listened  to  Carlyle.” 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  one  of 
those  egregious  talkers  who,  like  Coleridge, 
monopolize  the  whole  discourse,  and  keep  up 
one  continuous  flow  of  speech.  He  is  a capital 
listener  if  one  has  any  thing  to  say ; and  has 
moreover,  unlike  Macaulay,  “brilliant  flashes 
of  silence,  ” devoted  to  pipe-devotion : in  fact, 
we  must  suppose  the  pipe  to  be  in  constant  use 
even  during  his  most  earnest  talk. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  proem,  let  us  con- 
stitute ourselves  silent  members  of  this  Tobacco 
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Parliament,  whose  sittings  are  held  through  the 
long  English  summer  twilight  till  for  into  the 
night ; while  all  around  the  great  roar  of  Lon- 
don surges  up  like  the  voice  of  the  ocean  break- 
ing in  a continuous  roll  upon  a sandy  beach, 
growing  fainter  indeed  as  the  night  wears  on, 
but  never  for  an  instant  ceasing : 


FRANKLIN,  AND  HIS  8WIMMING-8CHOOL. 

On  Milburn’s  first  evening  at  Carlyle’s  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  Chelsea  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Whereupon  said  Mr.  Carlyle : 

“Well,  Sir,  this  part  of  the  town,  I think, 
should  have  an  interest  for  the  people  from  your 
side  of  the  water,  for  it  has  associations  con- 
nected with  a certain  countryman  of  yours  named 
Benjamin  Franklin.  When  he  was  toiling  as 
a journeyman  printer  in  this  metropolis,  more 
than  a century  ago,  he  was  accustomed  to  stroll 
upon  the  Sunday  afternoon  along  the  banks  of 
Father  Thames,  and  this  end  of  this  Cheyne 
Row  was  usually  his  goal.  One  day,  as  he 
walked  discoursing  with  a friend,  he  declared 
himself  able  to  swim  from  here  to  London  Bridge, 
distant  five  miles.  His  friend  offered  a wager 
that  it  was  impossible ; and  he  upon  the  instant 
stripping,  plunged  boldly  in,  and  started  for  his 
mark,  while  his  friend,  bearing  the  clothes,  strode 
down  the  bank,  and  a great  multitude  of  spec- 
tators, growing  ever  greater  as  he  proceeded, 
followed  to  see  the  feat.  He,  with  brave  stroke 
and  lusty  sinew,  buffeted  the  tide,  gained  the 
bridge  and,  wager.  Whereon,  amidst  great  ac- 
clamations, the  people  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  start  a swimming-school.  But  God  had 
other  work  than  that  for  him  to  do;  for  in  later 
years  he  was  to  teach  the  people  of  your  conti- 
nent how,  by  frugality  and  labor,  and  patience 
and  courage,  any  man  might  buffet  the  waves 
of  fortune  and  swim  straight  on  to  prosperity 
and  success.  And  that  was  the  Swimming- 
School  which  he  was  to  establish.” 


HIGH  DUTIR8  AND  SMUGGLING. 

Tea  having  been  dispatched,  Carlyle  said : 

“I  hope,  Sir,  that,  unlike  many  of  your 
countrymen,  you  sometimes  indulge  in  the  sol- 
ace of  a pipe.” 

His  guest  acknowledged  that  such  was  his  cus- 
tom, and  the  host  led  the  way  to  the  garden,  re- 
marking, as  he  offered  the  pipe  and  tobacco : 

“People  in  moderate  circumstances  in  this 
country  can  not  afford  to  offer  their  friends  a 
good  cigar,  and  I suppose  only  what  you  would 
consider  very  middling  tobacco.  The  Govern- 
ment finds  it  needful  to  have  such  a revenue  as 
that  it  must  needs  lay  a tax  of  some  hundreds 
per  cent,  upon  the  poor  man's  pipe,  while  the 
rich  man’s  glass  of  wine  pays  scarcely  one-tenth 
this,  impost.  But  I learn  that  there  is  as  much 
tobacco  smuggled  into  England  as  pays  the  duty. 
Thus  you  see  that  it  is,  as  it  ever  will  be  when 
laws  are  unjust  and  onerous ; for  the  smuggler 
is  the  Lord  Almighty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  saying  to  him,  Thns  far  shalt  thou 


go,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.” 


THE  METHODX8T8. 

“ You  are  a Wesleyan,  Sir,  I understand  ?” 
said  Carlyle. 

“Iam;  or  rather,  as  we  are  called  in  Amer- 
ica, a Methodist.” 

“ I must  tell  you  that  I have  ceased  to  think 
as  highly  of  that  people  as  I used  to  do.  It  was 
formerly  sometimes  my  fortune,  whenever  I went 
to  service,  to  attend  their  chapels.  We’ve  a 
queer  place  in  this  country  called  the  Derbyshire 
Peak;  and  I was  there  some  years  ago  for  a 
part  of  the  summer,  and  went  on  the  Lord's  day 
to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel ; and  a man  got  up  and 
preached  with  extraordinary  fluency  and  ve- 
hemence, and  I was  astonished  at  his  eloquence. 
And  they  told  me  that  he  was  a nail-maker — 
that  he  wrought  six  days  in  the  week  with  his 
own  hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  preached 
upon  the  seventh  without  charge.  And  when 
he  had  ended,  another  man  came  forward  and 
prayed;  and  I was  greatly  moved  by  the  fervor 
and  unction  of  his  prayer.  And  they  told  me 
that  he  was  a rope-maker,  that  he  toiled  as  the 
other.  But  the  sum  and  end  of  all  the  fluency 
and  vehemence  in  the  sermon,  of  all  the  fervor 
and  unction  of  the  prayer  was,  4 Lord,  save  us 
from  Hell!’ — And  I went  away  musing,  sick  at 
heart,  saying  to  myself,  4 My  good  fellows,  why 
all  this  bother  and  noise?  If  it  be  God’s  will, 
why  not  go  and  be  damned  in  quiet,  and  say 
never  a word  about  it  ? And  I,  for  one,  would 
think  far  better  of  you.’ — So  it  seemed  to  me 
that  your  Wesleyans  made  cowards,  and  I would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  their  praying  and  their 
preaching.” 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

“ Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  Louis  Napoleon, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  while  he  lived  in  London  ?”  asked 
Milburn. 

44  Oh  yes,  I chanced  to  meet  him  a few  times 
at  the  houses  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
give  dinners  here.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  then  there  was  something  lurking  in  him 
that  betokened  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  old 
Napoleon,  who  was,  as  I read  it,  the  great  high- 
wayman of  history;  his  habit  being  to  clutch 
King  or  Kaiser  by  the  throat,  and  swear  by  the 
Eternal, 4 If  you  don’t  stand  and  deliver  instant- 
ly, I'll  blow  your  brains  out  1 ' — A profitable  trade 
he  did  at  this  sort  of  thing  until  another  man, 
who  had  learned  his  trick — Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  name — succeeded  in  clutching 
him,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. — This  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  he  is  called,  used  to  talk  to  me 
about  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the  Democratic 
Spirit,  and  the  Progress  of  the  Species ; but  for 
my  own  part  it  seemed  that  the  only  progress 
the  Species  was  making  was  backward ; and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  was  leading  the  people  down- 
ward ; and  we  discovered  that  we  didn’t  under- 
stand each  other's  language;  that  we  had  no 
key  in  common  for  our  dialects.  And  we  parted 
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asunder,  as  mayhap  did  Abraham  and  Lot  be- 
fore— each  going  his  several  ways.  It  looks  to 
me  very  much  as  if  his  way  led  him  to  Sodom. 

“Afterwards  I used  to  see  him  in  this  neigh- 
borhood (I  think  he’d  lodgings  somewhere  in  this 
part  of  the  town)  with  his  hands  folded  across 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  a melancholy 
stare  upon  the  ground ; and  he  looked  to  me  for 
all  the  world  like  a poor  opera-singer  in  search 
of  an  engagement. — God  knows  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  finding  an  engagement  upon  a stage  suffi- 
ciently vast,  before  an  audience  ample  enough 
for  any  man,  and  the  whole  thing  got  up  regard- 
less of  expense.  But  I certainly  expect  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  blue  sulphureous  flames 
will  dart  from  behind  the  scenes,  and  consume 
the  pile  with  all  that  are  in  it;  or  that  the  edifice 
will  give  way  in  a crash  of  ruin,  and  the  whole 
— singer,  audience,  and  all — will  sink  into  neth- 
ermost depths  of  abysmal  perdition,  where  it 
seems  to  me  they  certainly  belong.” 


BURNING  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

“I  have  heard,  in  some  way,  Mr.  Carlyle,” 
said  Milburn, 44  about  the  loss  of  the  manuscript 
of  one  of  the  volumes  of  your  French  Revolution. 
How  was  it  ?” 

“A  sad  story  enough,  Sir;  and  one  that  al- 
ways makes  me  shudder  to  think  of.  I had  fin- 
ished the  second  volume  of  the  book  called 
4 The  French  Revolution,  a History  ;*  and  as  it 
lay  in  manuscript,  a friend  desired  that  he  might 
have  the  reading  of  it ; and  it  was  committed  to 
his  care.  He  professed  himself  greatly  delight- 
ed with  the  perusal,  and  confided  it  to  a friend 
of  his  own,  who  had  some  curiosity  to  see  it  as 
well.  This  person  sat  up,  as  he  said,  perusing 
it  far  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning ; and 
at  length  recollecting  himself,  surprised  at  the 
flight  of  time,  laid  the  manuscript  carelessly 
upon  the  library  table,  and  hied  to  bed.  There 
it  lay,  a loose  heap  of  rubbish,  fit  only  for  the 
waste-paper  basket  or  for  the  grate.  So  Betty, 
the  housemaid,  thought  when  she  came  to  light 
the  library  fire  in  the  morning.  Looking  round 
for  something  suitable  for  her  purpose,  and  find- 
ing nothing  better  than  it,  she  thrust  it  into  the 
grate,  and  applying  the  match,  up  the  chimney, 
with  a sparkle  and  roar,  went  ‘The  French  Rev- 
olution thus  ending  in  smoke  and  soot,  as  the 
great  transaction  itself  did,  more  than  a half  cen- 
tury ago. 

“At  first  they  forebore  to  tell  me  the  evil 
tidings ; but  at  length  I heard  the  dismal  story ; 
and  I was  as  a man  staggered  by  a heavy  blow. 
Ah,  Sir,  it’s  terrible  when  you  have  been  strug- 
gling for  months  and  years  with  dim  confusion 
and  wild  anarchy ; when  all  about  you  is  wel- 
tering Chaos  and  unbroken  darkness,  and  you 
have  at  length  gained  some  victory,  and  built  a 
highway  that  will  bear  the  pressure  of  your  own 
foot,  and  perhaps  the  feet  of  generations  yet  to 
come;  and  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  you 
can  see  some  way  at  least  into  the  realm  of 
Limbo— suddenly  to  find  that  you  are  in  the 
centre  of  pitchy  darkness,  in  the  whirl  of  com- 
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mingling  elements,  and  that  Chaos  has  come 
again. 

44 1 was  as  a man  beside  myself,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a page  of  the  manuscript  left.  I sat 
down  at  the  table  and  strove  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  to  commence  the  work  again.  I 
filled  page  after  page,  but  ran  the  pen  over  ev- 
ery line  as  the  page  was  finished.  Thus  was  it, 
Sir,  for  many  a weary  day,  until  at  length,  as  I 
sat  by  the  window,  half-hearted  and  dejected, 
my  eye  wandering  along  over  acres  of  roofs,  I 
saw  a man  standing  upon  a scaffold  engaged  in 
building  a wall — the  wall  of  a house.  With  his 
trowel  he’d  lay  a great  splash  of  mortar  upon  the 
last  layer,  and  then  brick  after  brick  would  he 
deposit  upon  this,  striking  each  with  the  butt  of 
his  trowel,  as  if  to  give  it  his  benediction  and 
farewell ; and  all  the  while  singing  or  whistling 
as  blithe  as  a lark.  And  in  my  spleen  I said 
within  myself,  4 Poor  fool  1 how  canst  thou  be  so 
merry  under  such  a bile-spotted  atmosphere  as 
this,  and  every  thing  rushing  into  the  regions 
of  the  inane  ?' 

“And  then  I bethought  me,  and  I said  to 
myself,  ‘Poor  fool  thou , rather,  that  sittest  here 
by  the  window  whining  and  complaining ! What 
if  thy  house  of  cards  falls?  Is  the  Universe 
wrecked  for  that?  The  man  yonder  builds  a 
house  that  shall  bo  a home  perhaps  for  genera- 
tions. Men  will  be  born  in  it,  wedded  in  it,  and 
buried  from  it ; and  the  voice  of  weeping  and 
of  mirth  shall  be  heard  within  its  walls;  and 
mayhap  true  Yalor,  Prudence,  and  Faith  shall 
be  nursed  by  its  hearth-stone.  Man)  Symbol 
of  Eternity  imprisoned  into  Time ! it  is  not  thy 
works,  which  are  all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and 
the  greatest  no  greater  than  the  least,  but  only 
the  spirit  thou  workest  in  which  can  have  worth 
or  continuance ! Up  then  at  thy  work,  and  be 
cheerful  1’ 

“ So  I arose  and  washed  my  face  and  felt  that 
my  head  was  anointed,  and  gave  myself  to  re- 
laxation— to  what  they  call 4 light  literature.’  I 
read  nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I was  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  rubbish  and  chaff.  I read 
all  the  novels  of  that  person  who  was  once  a Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy — and  an  extraordinary 
ornament  he  must  have  been  to  it : the  man  that 
wrote  stories  about  Dogs  that  had  their  tails  cut 
off,  and  about  people  in  Search  of  their  Fathers : 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary dunces  that  had  figured  upon  this  planet  he 
must  certainly  bear  the  palm  from  every  one 
save  the  readers  of  his  books.  And  thus  re- 
freshed I took  heart  of  grace  again,  applied  me 
to  my  work,  and  in  course  of  time  4 The  French 
Revolution'  got  finished;  as  all  things  must, 
sooner  or  later.” 


THE  “NAVVIES.” 

Once  in  the  course  of  conversation  the  word 
44  Navvies”  happened  to  be  used ; and  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  desired  an  explanation  of  its  meaning. 

“And  you  don’t  know  what 4 Navvies’  means  ? 
It's  a contraction  of  ‘navigators,’  and  is  applied 
as  a name  to  the  men  that  dig  our  canals  and 
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baild  oar  railways;  the  brawny,  broad-shonl- 
dered  workers  of  modern  miracles,  that  trans- 
form the  face  of  the  land,  and  marry  remotest 
places  in  nearness.  Some  of  your  brethren 
were  once  gathered  in  a prayer-meeting  — I 
think  it  was  in  a village  called  Yeadon,  in  York- 
shire, remote  from  the  coast,  and  upon  the  top 
of  a hill.  And  one  of  the  brethren,  in  the  fer- 
vor of  his  ecstasy,  after  beseeching  God  to  have 
mercy  upon  all  of  them  present,  and  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  cried  out,  ‘ O Lord, 
we  pray  thee  also  to  make  Yeadon  a sea-port 
town  1’  And  sure  enough,  in  due  time,  the  ‘ Nav- 
vies’ came  along  and  dug  a canal.  The  prayer 
was  answered,  as  it  seemed.  And  are  not  these 
‘Navvies’  therefore  the  workers  of  miracles?” 


carltlb’s  father  and  his  minister. 

“It  is  held,”  said  Milburn,  “that  a man  de- 
rives his  character  mainly  from  his  mother. 
,But  I have  somewhere  read  that  your  father  was 
a remarkable  man.” 

“ I think  of  all  the  men  I have  ever  known 
my  father  was  quite  the  remarkablest.  Quite  a 
fanner  sort  of  a person,  using  vigilant  thrift  and 
careful  husbandry;  abiding  by  veracity  and 
faith,  and  with  an  extraordinary  insight  into 
the  very  heart  of  things  and  men.  I can  re- 
member that  from  my  childhood  I was  surprised 
at  his  using  many  words  of  which  I knew  not 
the  meaning;  and  even  as  I grew  to  manhood 
I was  not  a little  pnzzled  by  them,  and  supposed 
that  they  must  be  of  his  own  coinage.  But  later, 
in  my  black-letter  reading,  I discovered  that  every 
one  of  them  I could  recall  was  of  the  sound  Saxon 
stock  which  had  lain  buried,  yet  fruitful  withal, 
and  most  significant  in  the  quick  memoiy  of  the 
humbler  sort  of  folk. 

“ He  was  an  elder  of  the  Kirk ; and  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  see  him  in  his  daily  and  weekly 
relations  with  the  minister  of  the  parish.  They 
had  been  friends  from  their  youth,  and  had  grown 
up  together  in  the  service  of  their  common  Mas- 
ter. That  parish  minister  was  the  first  person 
that  taught  me  Latin ; and  I am  not  sure  but 
that  he  laid  a great  curse  upon  me  in  so  doing. 
Ah,  Sir,  this  learning  of  Reading  and  Writing  1 
What  trouble  and  Buffering  it  entails  upon  us 
poor  human  creatures ! He  that  increaseth  in 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow ; and  much  study 
is  a weariness  to  the  flesh!  I am  not  sure  but 
that  we  should  all  be  the  happier  and  the  better 
too  without  what  is  called  the  Improvements  of 
the  Modern  Ages ! For  mine  own  part  I think 
it  likely  that  I should  have  been  a wiser  man, 
and  certainly  a godlier,  if  I had  followed  in  my 
father’s  steps,  and  left  Latin  and  Greek  to  the 
fools  that  wanted  them. 

“It  was  a pleasant  thing  to  see  the  minister, 
in  cassock  and  bands,  come  forth  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  stand  up  to  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
people — preaching  to  them  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  which  he  had  gamed  by  pains- 
taking study  and  devout  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  to  know  what  was  the  mind  of  the  Spirit: 
not  cutting  fantastic  capers  before  High  Heav- 


en, as  is  the  wont  and  use  of  many  of  yon  mod- 
ern preachers,  seeking  to  become  Thaumatur- 
gists  in  gathering  a crowd  of  gaping  fools  to  be- 
hold— sad  spectacle ! — how  much  of  a fool  a man 
could  be  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  was  none 
of  your  so-called  Popular  Oratory,  and  astonish- 
ing vocal  gymnastics  styled  Eloquence — wonder- 
ful to  gods  and  men ; but  only  a simple  and  earn- 
est desire  to  feed  the  souls  of  his  people  and 
lead  them  in  the  ways  of  life  everlasting.  It 
was  pleasant  indeed  to  see  my  father  and  his 
minister  together,  and  to  hear  their  grave  and 
serious  talk.  You  would  be  satisfied  that  who- 
ever was  out  of  his  duty  they  were  in  theirs. 

“I  remember  the  last  time  I ever  saw  my 
father.  I was  on  my  journey  from  Craigenput- 
tock  to  this  modem  Babylon  with  a manuscript 
in  my  hand  of  which  you  may  have  heard — 
Sartor  Resartus  by  name.  I was  bound  hither 
to  see  if  there  were  any  chance  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  print,  and  stopped  to  pay  my  father  a 
visit  of  a few  days.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  were  engaged  with  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  we  had  the  most  of  the  time  to  our- 
selves. I laid  me  down  upon  the  floor,  and  he 
was  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  and  I plied  him 
with  all  manner  of  questions  concerning  the 
people  he  had  known,  and  the  affairs  in  which 
he  had  been  an  actor;  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
note  how  his  eye  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  the 
power  of  a Second  Sight ; how  he  looked  into 
the  very  marrow  of  things ; and  how  he  set  the 
truth  forth  in  quaint  queer  sentences,  such  as  I 
never  heard  from  another  man’s  lips. 

“I  came  upon  my  fool’s  errand  hither  and 
saw  him  no  more ; for  I had  not  been  in  town 
many  days  when  the  heavy  tidings  came  that 
my  father  was  dead.  He  had  gone  to  bed  at 
night  as  well  os  usual  it  Beemed ; but  they  found 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  passed  from  the  realm 
of  Sleep  to  that  of  Day.  It  was  a fit  end  for 
such  a life  as  his  had  been.  Ah,  Sir,  he  was  a 
man  into  the  four  corners  of  whose  house  there 
had  shined,  through  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage 
by  day  and  by  night,  the  light  of  the  glory  of 
God.  Like  Enoch  of  old,  he  had  walked  with 
God,  and  at  the  last  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him.  If  I could  only  see  such  men  now  as  were 
my  father  and  his  minister — men  of  such  fear- 
less truth  and  simple  faith — with  such  firmness  in 
holding  on  to  the  things  that  they  believed ; in  say- 
ing and  doing  only  what  they  thought  was  right ; 
in  seeing  and  hating  the  thing  that  they  felt  to 
be  wrong — I should  have  far  more  hope  for  this 
British  nation,  and  indeed  for  the  world  at  large. 

“ Alas ! Sir,  the  days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast 
are  sad  and  evil.  All  Virtue  and  Belief  and 
Courage  Beem  to  have  run  to  Tongue ; and  he 
is  the  wisest  man,  and  the  most  valiant,  who  is 
the  greatest  Talker.  The  world  has  transformed 
itself  into  a Parliament — an  assemblage  whose 
prime  and  almost  only  business  is  to  talk — talk 
— talk — talk  until  the  very  heavens  themselves 
must  have  become  deaf  with  their  ceaseless  vo- 
ciferation— with  little  more  wisdom  m it  than  in 
the  cackling  of  geese.  Our  British  nation  oocu- 
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pies  a sad  pre-eminence  in  this  matter : dema- 
gogy, blustering,  vain-glorious,  hollow,  far-sound- 
ing, unmeaning  talk  seem  to  me  to  be  its  great 
distinction.  On  earth  I think  is  not  its  fellow 
to  be  found,  except  in.  your  own  demagogic  and 
oratorical  nation.  I am  certainly  afraid  that 
modern  Popular  Oratory  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
race ; and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  that  shall  Bit 
upon  the  corpse  of  our  civilization  will  be,  1 Sui- 
cide by  an  overdose  of  Oratory.*  ” 


CAKLTLE’b  DT8PKP8IA. — EDWARD  IRVING. 

“You  seem  to  be  the  victim  of  dyspepsia, 
Mr.  Carlyle — I might  almost  say  a martyr.  How 
does  it  come?  Did  you  inherit  it?  or  have  you 
acquired  it  ?*’  inquired  Mr.  Milbum. 

“I  am  sure  I can  hardly  tell.  Sir,”  replied 
Carlyle.  “I  only  know  that  for  the  one  or  two 
or  three  and  twenty  years  of  my  mortal  exist- 
ence, I was  not  conscious  of  the  ownership  of 
that  diabolical  arrangement  called  a Stomach. 
I had  grown  up  the  healthy  and  hardy  son  of  a 
hardy  and  healthy  Scotch  dalesman ; and  he  was 
the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  such : men  that 
had  tilled  their  paternal  acres,  and  gained  their 
threescore  years  and  ten— or  even  mayhap,  by 
reason  of  strength,  their  fourscore  years — and 
had  gone  down  to  their  graves,  never  a man  of 
them  the  wiser  for  the  possession  of  this  infernal 
apparatus.  I had  gone  through  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  been  invited  by  an  old 
friend  to  become  associated  with  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  a school.  He  was  a man,  Sir,  whose 
name  you  may  have  heard  upon  your  own  side 
of  the  waters.  It  was  Edward  Irving — my  old 
friend  Edward  Irving. 

“To  Kirkaldy  I went.  Together  we  talked 
and  wrought  and  thought — together  we  strove, 
by  virtue  of  birch  and  of  book,  to  initiate  the 
urchins  into  what  is  called  the  Rudiments  of 
Learning ; until  at  length  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  his  God 
spake  to  him,  saying  4 Arise,  and  get  thee  hence ; 
for  this  is  not  thy  rest!*  And  he  arose,  and 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  putting  the  trumpet  of 
the  Almighty  to  his  lips,  he  blew  such  a blast 
as  that  men  started  in  strange  surprise,  and  said 
that  the  like  had  not  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  the  Covenant  itself.  And  from  Scotland  he 
came  to  this  great  Babel,  and  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Hatton  Garden  Chapel : the  Her- 
culean form  of  him  erect;  his  eye  blazing  as 
with  a message  from  his  God  ; and  his  voice  wax- 
ing louder  and  louder  as  doth  a trumpet.  * And 
the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  high,  the  titled, 
the  gifted,  and  the  beautiful,  came  round  about 
him;  and  sat  mute  and  spell-bound,  listening 
to  his  wonderful  words.  And  they  thought — 
(for  you  know  that  fools  will  ever  think  accord- 
ing to  folly — which  is  the  law  of  their  nature) — 
they  thought  that  because  they  were  looking  at 
him,  he  was  looking  at  them.  He  was  not  look- 
ing at  them  at  all,  Sir.  He  was  trying  to  do 
what  no  mortal  man  can  do  and  live : trying  to 
see  God  face  to  face.  I have  heard,  Sir,  that 
the  eagle’s  eye  sometimes  sustains  eclipse ; that 


the  curtain  of  darkness  falls  over  the  pupil  of 
his  eye  by  the  steadfast  gazing  at  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  It  was  thus  with  my  poor  friend 
Irving.  The  fools  said — (let  the  fools  have  it 
their  own  way — they  know  no  better) — the  fools 
said  that  Irving  was  daft — that  his  head  was 
turned  with  popular  applause.  He  was  not  daft, 
Sir — he  was  dazed.  The  curtain  of  darkness 
had  fallen  over  the  pupil  of  the  eagle*s  eye  by 
too  steadfast  gazing  at  the  Sun.  In  blindness 
and  in  loneliness  he  sobbed  the  great  heart  of 
him  to  sleep : and  in  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre 
they  laid  him  away  till  the  J udgment-Day. 

“ And  I tarried  the  while  yonder  at  Kirkaldy, 
endeavoring  still  to  initiate  the  urchins  into  the 
Rudiments  of  Learning,  until  the  voice  spake 
unto  me  saying,  4 Arise,  and  settle  now  the  prob- 
lem of  thy  life.* — I had  been  destined  by  my  fa- 
ther and  my  father’s  minister  to  be  myself  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  But  now  that 
I had  gained  the  years  of  man’s  estate,  I was  not 
sure  that  I believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father’s 
kirk ; and  it  was  needful  that  I should  now  set- 
tle it.  And  so  I entered  into  my  chamber,  and 
closed  the  door.  And  around  about  me  there 
came  a trooping  throng  of  phantasms  dire,  from 
the  abysmal  depths  of  nethermost  perdition. 
Doubt,  Fear,  Unbelief,  Mockery,  and  Scoffing 
were  there;  and  I wrestled  with  them  in  the 
travail  and  agony  of  spirit.  Thus  was  it.  Sir, 
for  weeks.  Whether  I ate  I know  not ; whether 
I drank  I know  not ; whether  I slept  I know  not. 
But  I only  know  that  when  I came  forth  again 
beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  was  with 
the  direful  persuasion  that  I was  the  miserable 
owner  of  a diabolical  apparatus  called  a Stomach. 
And  I never  have  been  free  from  that  knowledge 
from  that  hour  to  this ; and  I suppose  that  I nev- 
er shall  be  until  I am  laid  away  in  my  grave.  ”* 


• In  1319  Irving  wrote  respecting  Carlyle,  then  In  hie 
24th  year,  who  had,  apparently  just  after  the  experience 
of  which  he  spoke,  come  up  to  Edinburgh  with  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  literary  labor : 

“ Carlyle  goes  away  to-morrow.  It  la  very  odd  Indeed 
that  he  should  be  aent  for  want  of  employment  to  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  like  every  man  of  talent,  he  has  gathered 
around  this  Patinos  many  a splendid  purpose  to  be  fulfilled 
and  much  Improvement  to  be  wrought  out.  k I have,*  he 
aays,  ‘ tho  ends  of  my  thoughts  to  bring  together,  which  no 
one  can  do  in  thla  thoughtless  scene.  I have  my  views  of 
life  to  reform,  and  the  whole  plan  of  my  lifts  to  new-model ; 
and,  Into  all,  I have  my  health  to  recover.  And  then 
once  more  I shall  venture  my  bark  upon  the  waters  of  thla 
wide  realm ; and  if  ahe  can  not  weather  it  I shall  steer 
West,  and  try  the  waters  of  another  world.'  So  he  reasons 
and  resolves;  but  surely  a worthier  destiny  awaits  him 
than  voluntary  exile.*' 

So  far  from  trying  the  waters  of  another  world,  It  la 
doubtful  if  Carlyle  has  ever  passed  the  seas  which  girdle 
the  British  islands.  Gossiping Gilfillan  wrote  a dozen  yean 
ago,  44  It  is  understood  that  he  has  never  visited  Ger- 
many.'* We  have  been  told,  with  what  truth  we  can  not 
say,  that  he  once  set  out  for  Prussia  to  collect  materials 
for  his  Life  of  Frederick ; but  on  the  tint  night  of  his  ar- 
rival on  the  Continent  he  was  half-suffocated  under  the 
sack  of  feathers  which  forms  the  covering  of  a German 
bed ; whereupon  lie  abandoned  his  journey,  and  returned 
to  London  the  next  day.  But  one  who  reads  his  wonder- 
fully picturesque  and  minute  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
localities  will  hardly  believe  that  they  were  not  drawn 
from  actual  observation. 
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A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.’* 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  rarely  betrayed  it.  She  was  exceedingly  good : 

she  saw  her  child  happy,  and  she  loved  Robert 

LET  ns  linger  a little  over  this  chapter  of  Lyon  dearly.  He  was  very  mindful  of  her,  very 
happy  love ; so  sweet,  so  rare  a thing.  Ay,  tender ; and  as  Hilary  still  persisted  in  doing  her 
most  rare : though  hundreds  continually  meet,  daily  duty  iu  the  shop,  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
love,  or  fancy  they  do,  engage  themselves,  and  with  the  elder  sister  than  he  did  with  the  youn- 
marry ; and  hundreds  more  go  through  the  ger,  and  sometimes  declared  solemnly  that  if 
same  proceeding,  with  the  slight  difference  of  Hilary  did  not  treat  him  well  he  intended  to 
the  love  omitted  — Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  make  an  offer  to  Johanna ! 

Hamlet  left  out.  But  the  real  love,  steady  and  Oh,  the  innumerable  little  jokes  of  those  happy 

true : tried  in  the  balance,  and  not  found  want-  days ! Oh,  the  long,  quiet  walks  by  the  river- 
ing : tested  by  time,  silence,  separation ; by  good  side,  through  the  park,  across  Ham  Common — 
and  ill  fortune ; by  the  natural  and  inevitable  any  where — it  did  not  matter — the  whole  world 
change  which  years  make  in  every  character — looked  lovely,  even  on  the  dullest  winter-day ! 
this  is  the  rarest  thing  to  be  found  on  earth,  and  Oh,  the  endless  talks ; the  renewed  mingling  of 
the  most  precious.  two  lives,  which,  though  divided,  had  never  been 

I do  not  say  that  all  love  is  worthless  which  really  apart,  for  neither  had  any  thing  to  con- 
is  not  exactly  this  sort  of  love.  There  have  ceal ; neither  had  ever  loved  any  but  the  other, 
been  people  who  have  succumbed  instantly  and  Robert  Lyon  was,  as  I have  said,  a good  deal 
permanently  to  some  mysterious  attraction,  high-  changed,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  He  had 
er  than  all  reasoning ; the  same  which  made  mixed  much  in  society,  taken  an  excellent  posi- 
Hilary  “ take  an  interest”  in  Robert  Lyon’s  face  tion  therein,  and  this  had  given  him  not  only  a 
at  church,  and  made  him,  he  afterward  con-  more  polished  manner,  but  an  air  of  decision 
fessed,  the  very  first  time  he  gave  Ascott  a les-  and  command,  as  of  one  used  to  be  obeyed, 
son  in  the  parlor  at  Stowbury,  say  to  himself,  There  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  as  Jo- 
“ If  I did  marry,  I think  I should  like  such  a hanna  once  laughingly  told  him,  that  he  would 
wife  as  that  brown-eyed  bit  lassie.”  And  there  always  be  “ master  in  his  own  house.” 
have  been  other  people,  who  choosing  their  part-  But  he  was  very  gentle  with  his  4 ‘ little  wo- 
ners  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  from  man,”  as  he  called  her.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
mean  worldly  motives,  have  found  Providence  at  the  “ingle-neuk” — how  he  did  luxuriate  in 
kinder  to  them  than  they  deserved,  and  settled  the  English  fires ! — with  Hilary  on  a footstool 
down  into  happy,  affectionate  husbands  and  beside  him,  her  arm  resting  on  bis  knee,  or  her 
wives.  hand  fast  clasped  in  his.  And  sometimes,  when 

But  none  of  these  loves  can  possibly  have  the  Johanna  went  out  of  the  room,  he  would  stoop 
sweetness,  the  completeness  of  such  a love  as  and  gather  her  close  to  his  heart.  But  I shall 
that  between  Hilary  Leaf  and  Robert  Lyon.  tell  no  tales ; the  world  has  no  business  with 
There  was  nothing  very  romantic  about  it.  these  sort  of  things. 

From  the  moment  when  Johanna  entered  the  Hilary  was  very  shy  of  parading  her  happiness : 

parlor,  found  them  standing  hand-in-hand  at  she  disliked  any  demonstrations  thereof,  even  be- 
the  fireside,  and  Hilary  came  forward  and  kissed  fore  Johanna.  And  when  Miss  Balquidder,  who 
her,  and  after  a slight  hesitation  Robert  did  the  had,  of  course,  been  told  of  the  engagement, 
same,  the  affair  proceeded  in  most  mill-pond  came  down  one  day  expressly  to  see  her  “for- 
fashion : tunate  fellow-countryman,”  this  Machiavelian 

“Unruffled  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks,  little  woman  actually  persuaded  her  lover  to 

That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes.”  have  an  important  engagement  in  London ! 

There  were  no  lovers'  quarrels ; Robert  Lyon  She  could  not  bear  him  to  be  “ looked  at.” 
had  chosen  that  best  blessing  next  to  a good  “Ah,  well!  you  must  leave  me,  and  I will 
woman,  a sweet-tempered  woman ; and  there  miss  you  terribly,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  Scotch- 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  quarrel  more  as  woman.  “ But  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
lovers than  they  had  done  as  friends.  And,  let  body  good,  and  I have  another  young  lady  quite 
it  be  said  to  the  eternal  honor  of  both,  now,  no  ready  to  step  into  your  shoes.  When  shall  yon 
more  than  in  their  friendship  days,  was  there  be  married  ?” 

any  of  that  hungry  engrossment  of  each  other’s  “ I don’t  know — hush ; we’ll  talk  another 
society,  which  is  only  another  form  of  selfish-  time,”  said  Hilary,  glancing  at  Johanna, 
ness,  and  by  which  lovers  so  often  make  their  Miss  Balquidder  took  the  hint  and  was  silent, 

own  happy  courting-time  a season  of  never- to-  That  important  question  was  indeed  begin- 

be-forgotten  bitterness  to  every  body  connected  ning  to  weigh  heavily  on  Hilary’s  mind.  She 
with  them.  was  fully  aware  of  what  Mr.  Lyon  wished,  and, 

Johanna  suffered  a little : all  people  do  when  indeed,  expected ; that  when,  the  business  of  the 
the  new  rights  clash  with  the  old  ones ; but  she  firm  being  settled,  in  six  months  hence  he  re- 
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turned  to  India,  he  should  not  return  alone. 
When  he  said  this,  she  had  never  dared  to  an- 
swer, hardly  even  to  think.  She  let  the  peace- 
ful present  float  on,  day  by  day,  without  recog- 
nizing such  a thing  as  the  future. 

But  this  could  not  be  always.  It  came  to  an 
end  one  January  afternoon,  when  he  had  re- 
turned from  a second  absence  in  Liverpool. 
They  were  walking  up  Richmond  Hill.  The 
sun  had  set  frostily  and  red  over  the  silver  curve 
of  the  Thames,  and  Venus,  large  and  bright, 
was  shining  like  a great  eye  in  the  western  sky. 
Hilary  long  remembered  exactly  how  every  thing 
looked,  even  to  the  very  tree  they  stood  under 
when  Robert  Lyon  asked  her  to  fix  definitely 
the  day  that  she  would  marry  him. 

44  Would  she  consent — there  seemed  no  special 
reason  to  the  contrary — that  it  should  be  imme- 
diately ? Or  would  she  like  to  remain  with  Jo- 
hanna as  she  was,  till  just  before  they  sailed  ? 
He  wished  to  be  as  good  as  possible  to  Johanna 
—still—” 

And  something  in  his  manner  impressed  Hil- 
ary more  than  ever  before  with  the  conviction 
of  all  she  was  to  him ; likewise,  all  he  was  to 
her.  More,  much  more  than  even  a few  short 
weeks  since.  Then,  intense  as  it  was,  the  love 
had  a dream-like  unreality ; now  it  was  close, 
home-like,  familiar.  Instinctively  Bhe  clung  to 
his  arm ; she  had  become  so  used  to  being  Rob- 
ert’s darling  now.  She  shivered  as  she  thought 
of  the  wide  seas  rolling  between  them;  of  the 
time  when  she  should  look  for  him  at  the  daily 
meal  and  daily  fireside,  and  find  him  no  more. 

“Robert,  I want  to  talk  to  you  about  Jo- 
hanna.” 

“ I guess  what  it  is,  ” said  he,  smiling ; 4 4 you 
would  like  her  to  go  out  to  India  with  us.  Cer- 
tainly, if  shp  chooses.  I hope  you  did  not  sup- 
pose I should  object?” 

“No;'  but  it  is  not  that.  She  would  not  live 
six  months  in  a hot  climate ; the  doctor  tells  me 
so.” 

4 4 You  consulted  him  ?” 

44  Yes,  confidentially,  without  her  knowing  it. 
But  I thought  it  right  I wanted  to  make  quite 
sure  before — before — Oh,  Robert — ” 

The  grief  of  her  tone  caused  him  to  suspect 
what  was  coming.  He  started. 

44  You  don’t  mean  that?  Oh  no,  you  can 
not ! My  little  woman — my  own  little  woman 
—she  could  not  be  so  unkind.” 

Hilary  turned  sick  at  heart  The  dim  land- 
scape, the  bright  sky,  seemed  to  mingle  and 
dance  before  her,  and  Venus  to  stare  at  her  with 
a piercing,  threatening,  baleful  lustre. 

44  Robert,  let  me  sit  down  on  the  bench,  and 
sit  you  beside  me.  It  is  too  dark  for  people  to 
notice  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  very  cold.” 

“No,  my  darling;”  and  he  slipped  his  plaid 
round  her  shoulders,  and  his  arm  with  it. 

She  looked  up  pitifully.  “Don’t  be  vexed 
with  me,  Robert,  dear ; I have  thought  it  all  over; 
weighed  it  on  every  side ; nights  and  nights  I 
have  been  awake  pondering  what  was  right  to 
do.  And  it  always  comes  to  the  same  thing.” 


“What  r 

44  It’s  the  old  story,”  she  answered,  with  a 
feeble  smile.  44  4 1 canna  leave  my  minnie.’ 
There  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  take  care  of  Jo- 
hanna but  me,  not  even  Elizabeth,  who  is  en- 
grossed in  little  Heniy.  If  I left  her,  I am  sure 
it  would  kill  her.  And  she  can  not  come  with 
me.  Dear ! ” (the  only  fond  name  she  ever  called 
him)  “for  these  three  years — you  say  it  need 
only  be  three  years— you  will  have  to  go  back  to 
India  alone!” 

Robert  Lyon  was  a very  good  man ; but  he 
was  only  a man,  not  an  angel ; and  though  he 
made  comparatively  little  show  of  it,  he  was  a 
man  very  deeply  in  love.  With  that  jealous 
tenacity  over  his  treasure,  hardly  blamable, 
since  the  love  is  worth  little  which  does  not  wish 
to  have  its  object  44  all  to  itself,”  he  had,  I am 
afraid,  contemplated  not  without  pleasure  the 
carrying  off  of  Hilary  to  his  Indian  home ; and 
it  had  cost  him  something  to  propose  that  Jo- 
hanna should  go  too.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Johanna;  still— 

If  I tell  what  followed  will  it  forever  lower 
Robert  Lyon  in  the  estimation  of  all  readers? 
He  said,  coldly,  44 As  you  please,  Hilary;”  rose 
up,  and  never  spoke  another  word  till  they 
reached  home. 

It  was  the  first  dull  tea-table  they  had  ever 
known ; the  first  time  Hilary  had  ever  looked 
at  that  dear  face,  and  seen  an  expression  there 
which  made  her  look  away  again.  He  did  not 
sulk ; he  was  too  gentlemanly  for  that ; he  even 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  meal  pass  pleasant- 
ly as  usual ; but  he  was  evidently  deeply  wound- 
ed— nay,  more,  displeased.  The  strong,  stem 
man’s  nature  within  him  had  rebelled ; the 
sweetness  had  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  some- 
thing had  come  into  it  which  the  very  best  of 
men  have  sometimes : alas  for  the  woman  who 
can  not  understand  and  put  up  with  it ! 

I am  not  going  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  ty- 
rants and  slaves;  but  when  two  walk  together 
they  must  be  agreed,  or  if  by  any  chance  they 
are  not  agreed,  one  must  yield.  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  weaker,  or  in  weakness  may  lie  the 
chiefest  strength ; but  it  must  be  one  or  other 
of  the  two  who  has  to  be  the  first  to  give  way ; 
and,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  it  is,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  the  woman.  God’s  law  and  na- 
ture’s, which  is  also  God’s,  ordains  this;  in- 
stinct teaches  it ; Christianity  enforces  it. 

Will  it  inflict  a death-blow  upon  any  admira- 
tion she  may  have  excited,  this  brave  little 
Hilary,  who  fought  through  the  world  by  her- 
self; who  did  not  shrink  from  traversing  Lon- 
don streets  alone  at  seemly  and  unseemly  hours ; 
from  going  into  sponging-houses  and  debtors' 
prisons ; from  earning  her  own  livelihood,  even 
in  a shop— if  I confess  that  Robert  Lyon,  being 
angry  with  her,  justly  or  unjustly,  and  she,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  her  future  husband,  her  44  lord 
and  master”  if  you  will,  whom  she  would  one 
day  promise,  and  intended,  literally  to  44  obey” 
— she  thought  it  her  duty,  not  only  her  pleasure 
but  her  duty,  to  be  the  first  to  make  reconcilia- 
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tion  between  them  ? ay,  and  at  every  sacrifice, 
except  that  of  principle. 

And  I am  afraid,  in  spite  of  all  that  “ strong- 
minded”  women  may  preach  to  the  contrary, 
that  all  good  women  will  have  to  do  this  to  all 
men  who  stand  in  any  close  relation  toward 
them,  whether  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or 
lovers,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  peace,  and  love, 
and  holy  domestic  influence ; and  that  so  it  must 
be  to  the  end  of  time. 

Miss  Leaf  might  have  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  amiss ; but  she  was  too  wise  to  take 
any  notice,  and  being  more  than  usually  feeble 
that  day,  immediately  after  tea  she  went  to  lie 
down.  When  Hilary  followed  her,  arranged 
her  pillows,  and  covered  her  up,  Johanna  drew 
her  child's  face  close  to  her  and  whispered, 

“That  will  do,  love.  Don’t  stay  with  me. 
I would  not  keep  you  from  Robert  on  any  ac- 
count.” 

Hilary  all  but  broke  down ; and  yet  the  words 
made  her  stronger,  firmer ; set  more  clearly  be- 
fore her  the  solemn  duty  which  young  folks  in 
love  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that  there  can  be  no 
blessing  on  the  new  tie,  if  for  any  thing  short 
of  inevitable  necessity  they  let  go  one  link  of 
the  old. 

Yet,  Robert — It  was  such  a new  and  dread- 
ful feeling  to  be  standing  outside  the  door  and 
shrink  from  going  in  to  him  ; to  see  him  rise  up 
formally,  saying,  “Perhaps  he  had  better  leave 
and  have  to  answer  with  equal  formality,  “ Not 
unless  you  are  obliged and  for  him  then,  with 
a shallow  pretense  of  being  at  ease,  to  take  up  a 
book  and  offer  to  read  aloud  to  her  while  she 
worked.  He — who  used  always  to  set  his  face 
strongly  against  all  sewing  of  evenings — because 
it  deprived  him  temporarily  of  the  sweet  eyes, 
and  the  little  soft  hand.  Oh,  it  was  hard, 
hard!  v 

Nevertheless,  she  sat  still  and  tried  to  listen ; 
but  the  words  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other — she  retained  nothing.  By-and-by  her 
throat  began  to  swell,  and  she  could  not  see  her 
needle  and  thread.  Yet  still  he  went  on  read- 
ing. It  was  only  when,  by  some  blessed  chance, 
turning  to  reach  a paper-cutter,  he  caught  sight 
of  her,  that  he  closed  the  book  and  looked  dis- 
composed ; not  softened,  only  discomposed. 

Who  shall  be  first  to  speak  ? Who  shall  catch 
the  passing  angel’s  wing  ? One  minute,  and  it 
may  have  passed  over. 

I am  not  apologizing  for  Hilary  the  least  in 
the  world.  I do  not  know  even  if  she  consid- 
ered whether  it  was  her  place  or  Robert’s  to 
make  the  first  advance.  Indeed,  I fear  she  did 
not  consider  it  at  all,  but  just  acted  upon  im- 
pulse, because  it  was  so  cruel,  so  heart-breaking, 
to  be  at  variance  with  him.  But  if  she  had  con- 
sidered it  I doubt  not  Bhe  would  have  done  from 
duty  exactly  what  she  did  by  instinct— crept  up 
to  him  as  he  sat  at  the  fireside,  and  laid  her  lit- 
tle hand  on  his. 

“ Robert,  what  makes  you  so  angry  with  me 
still?”  j 

“ Not  angry ; I have  no  right  to  be.  ” 


“ Yes,  you  would  have  if  I had  really  done 
wrong.  Have  I ?” 

“You  must  judge  for  yourself.  For  me — I 
thought  you  loved  me  better  than  I find  you  do, 
and  I made  a mistake ; that  is  all.” 

Ay,  he  had  made  a mistake,  but  it  was  not 
that  one.  It  was  the  other  mistake  that  men 
continually  make  about  women ; they  can  not 
understand  that  love  is  not  worth  having,  that 
it  is  not  love  at  all,  but  merely  a selfish  carry- 
ing out  of  selfish  desires,  if  it  blinds  us  to  any 
other  duty,  or  blunts  in  us  any  other  sacred  ten- 
derness. They  can  not  see  how  she  who  is  false 
in  one  relation  may  be  false  in  another;  and 
that,  true  as  human  nature’s  truth,  ay,  and  often 
fulfilling  itself,  is  Brabantio’s  ominous  warning 
to  Othello— 

“Look  to  her.  Moor!  have  a good  eye  to  see; 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.” 

Perhaps  as  soon  as  he  had  said  the  bitter 
word  Mr.  Lyon  was  sorry;  any  how,  the  soft 
answer  which  followed  it  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  of  the  strong-willed  man — a man  not  eas- 
ily made  angry,  but  when  he  was,  very  hard  to 
move. 

“Robert,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  two  min- 
utes?” 

“ For  as  long  as  you  like,  only  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  agree  with  you.  You  can  not  sup- 
pose I shall  say  it  is  right  for  you  to  forsake  me.” 

“ I forsake  you  ? oh,  Robert  1” 

Words  are  not  always  the  wisest  arguments. 
His  “little  woman”  crept  closer,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast ; he  clasped  her  convulsively. 

“ Oh,  Hilary!  how  could  you  wound  me  so?” 

And,  in  lieu  of  the  discussion,  a long  silence 
brooded  over  the  fireside — the  silence  of  exceed- 
ing love. 

“ Now,  Robert,  may  I talk  to  you  ?” 

“ Yes.  Preach  away,  my  little  conscience !” 

“ It  shall  not  be  preaching,  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether for  conscience,”  said  she,  smiling.  “ You 
would  not  like  me  to  tell  you  I did  not  love  Jo- 
hanna ?” 

“ Certainly  not.  I love  her  very  much  my- 
self, only  I prefer  you,  as  is  natural.  Appar- 
ently you  do  not  prefer  me,  which  may  be  also 
natural.” 

“Robert!” 

There  are  times  when  a laugh  is  better  than 
a reproach ; and  something  else,  which  need  not 
be  more  particularly  explained,  is  safer  than  ei- 
ther. It  is  possible  Hilary  tried  the  experiment, 
and  then  resumed  her  “say.” 

“ Now,  Robert,  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and 
try  to  think  for  me.  I have  been  Johanna’s 
child  for  thirty  years ; she  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  me.  Her  health  is  feeble ; every  year  of 
her  life  is  at  least  doubtful.  If  she  lost  me  I 
think  she  would  never  live  out  the  next  three 
years.  You  would  not  like  that  ?” 

“ No.” 

“In  all  divided  duties  like  this  somebody 
must  suffer;  the  question  is,  which  can  suffer 
best  She  is  old  and  frail,  we  are  young;  she 
is  alone,  we  are  two ; she  never  had  any  happi- 
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ness  in  her  life,  except,  perhaps,  me ; and  we — 
oh,  how  happy  we  are!  I think,  Robert,  it 
woold  be  better  for  ns  to  suffer  than  poor  Jo- 
hanna.” 

“Yon  little  Jesuit,”  he  said:  bnt  the  higher 
nature  of  the  man  was  roused ; he  was  no  lon- 
ger angry. 

44  It  is  only  for  a short  time,  remember— only 
three  years.” 

“And  how  can  I do  without  you  for  three 
years?” 

“Yes,  Robert,  you  can.”  And  she  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  at  him,  eye  to 
eye.  “ You  know  I am  your  veiy  own,  a piece 
of  yourself,  as  it  were ; that  when  I let  you  go 
it  is  like  tearing  myself  from  myself ; yet  I can 
bear  it,  rather  than  do,  or  let  you  do,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  a thing  which  is  not  right.” 

Robert  Lyon  was  not  a man  of  many  words ; 
but  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  a case 
clearly,  without  reference  to  himself,  and  of  put- 
ting it  clearly  also,  when  necessary. 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Hilary,  that  this  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  abstract  right  or  wrong,  or  a good  deal 
might  be  argued  on  my  side  the  subject.  It  is 
more  a case  of  personal  conscience.  The  two 
are  not  always  identical,  though  they  look  so  at 
first ; but  they  both  come  to  the  same  result.” 

“And  that  is — ” 

44  If  my  little  woman  thinks  it  right  to  act  as 
she  does,  I also  think  it  right  to  let  her.  And 
let  this  be  the  law  of  our  married  life,  if  we  ever 
are  married,”  and  he  sighed,  “ that  when  we 
differ  each  should  respect  the  other’s  conscience, 
and  do  right,  in  the  truest  sense,  by  allowing 
the  other  to  do  the  same.” 

“ Oh,  Robert!  how  good  you  are.” 

So  these  two,  an  hour  after,  met  Johanna 
with  cheerful  faces ; and  she  never  knew  how 
much  both  had  sacrificed  for  her  sake.  Once 
only,  when  she  was  for  a few  minutes  absent 
from  the  parlor,  did  Robert  Lyon  renew  the 
subject,  to  suggest  a medium  course. 

But  Hilary  resolutely  refused.  Not  that  she 
doubted  him — she  doubted  herself.  She  knew 
quite  well,  by  the  pang  that  darted  through  her 
like  a shaft  of  ice,  as  Bhe  felt  his  warm  arm 
round  her,  and  thought  of  the  time  when  she 
would  feel  it  no  more,  that,  after  she  had  been 
Robert  Lyon’s  happy  wife  for  three  months,  to 
let  him  go  to  India  without  her  would  be  sim- 
ply and  utterly  impossible. 

East  fled  the  months;  they  dwindled  into 
weeks,  and  then  into  days.  I shall  not  enlarge 
upon  this  time.  Now,  when  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  drawn  together,  and  every  family  has 
one  or  more  relatives  abroad,  a grief  like  Hila- 
ry’s has  become  so  common  that  nearly  every 
one  can,  in  degree,  understand  it.  How  bitter 
such  partings  are,  how  much  they  take  out  of 
the  brief  span  of  mortal  life,  and,  therefore,  how 
far  they  are  justifiable,  for  any  thing  short  of 
absolute  necessity,  Heaven  knows. 

In  this  case  it  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
Robert  Lyon’s  position  in  “our  firm,”  with 
which  he  identified  himself  with  the  natural 


pride  of  a man  who  has  diligently  worked  his 
way  up  to  fortune,  was  such  that  he  could  not, 
without  sacrificing  his  future  prospects,  and  like- 
wise what  he  felt  to  be  a point  of  honor,  refuse 
to  go  back  to  Bombay  until  such  time  as  his  sen- 
ior partner’s  son,  the  young  fellow  whom  he  had 
“coached”  in  Hindostanee,  and  nursed  through 
a fever  years  ago,  could  conveniently  take  his 
place  abroad. 

“ Of  course,”  he  said,  explaining  this  to  Hil- 
ary and  her  sister,  “accidental  circumstances 
might  occur  to  cause  roy  return  home  before 
the  three  years  were  out,  but  the  act  must  be 
none  of  mine ; I must  do  my  duty.” 

“Yes,  you  must,”  answered  Hilary,  with  a 
gleam  lighting  up  her  eyes.  She  loved  so  in 
him  this  one  great  principle  of  his  life — the 
back-bone  of  it,  as  it  were— duty  before  all 
things. 

Johanna  asked  no  questions.  Once  she  had 
inquired,  with  a tremulous,  hardly  concealed 
alarm,  whether  Robert  wished  to  take  Hilary 
back  with  him,  and  Hilary  had  kissed  her,  smil- 
ingly, saying,  “ No,  that  was  impossible.”  Aft- 
erward the  subject  was  never  revived. 

And  so  these  two  lovers,  both  stern  in  what 
they  thought  their  duty,  went  on  silently  to- 
gether to  the  last  day  of  parting. 

It  was  almost  as  quiet  a day  as  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Sunday  at  Stowbury.  They  went 
a long  walk  together,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Lyon  forced  her  to  agree  to  what  hitherto 
she  had  steadfastly  resisted,  that  she  and  Jo- 
hanna should  accept  from  him  enough,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  fifty  pounds  a year,  to  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably  without  her  working 
any  more. 

“Are  you  ashamed  of  my  working?”  she  ask- 
ed, with  something  between  a tear  and  a smile. 
“Sometimes  I used  to  be  afraid  you  would 
think  the  less  of  me  because  circumstances  made 
me  an  independent  woman,  earning  my  own 
bread.  Do  you  ?” 

4 4 My  darling ! no.  I am  proud  of  her.  But 
she  must  never  work  any  more.  Johanna  says 
right ; it  is  a man’s  place,  and  not  a woman’s. 
I will  not  allow  it.” 

When  he  spoke  in  that  tone  Hilary  always 
submitted. 

He  told  her  another  thing  while  arranging 
with  her  all  the  business  part  of  their  concerns, 
and  to  reconcile  her  to  this  partial  dependence 
upon  him,  which,  he  urged,  was  only  forestall- 
ing his  rights ; that  before  he  first  quitted  En- 
gland, seven  years  ago,  he  had  made  his  will, 
leaving  her,  if  still  unmarried,  his  sole  heir  and 
legatee,  indeed  in  exactly  the  position  that  she 
would  have  been  had  she  been  his  wife. 

44  This  will  exists  still ; so  that  in  any  case 
you  are  safe.  No  further  poverty  can  ever  be- 
fall my  Hilary.” 

His — his  own — Robert  Lyon’s  own.  Her 
> sense  of  this  was  so  strong  that  it  took  away 
the  sharpness  of  the  parting;  made  her  feel,  up 
to  the  very  last  minute,  when  she  clung  to  him 
— was  pressed  close  to  him — heart  to  heart  and 
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lip  to  lip — for  ft  space  that  seemed  half  a life- 
time of  mixed  anguish  and  joy — that  he  was 
not  really  going ; that,  somehow  or  other,  next 
day  or  next  week  he  would  be  back  again,  as  in 
his  frequent  reappearances,  exactly  as  before. 

When  he  was  really  gone — when,  as  she  sat 
with  her  tearless  eyes  fixed  on  the  closed  door — 
Johanna  softly  touched  her,  saying,  “My  child !” 
then  Hilary  learned  it  all. 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  will  hardly  bear 
being  written  about.  Most  people  know  what 
it  is  to  miss  the  face  out  of  the  house — the  life 
out  of  the  heart.  To  come  and  go,  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  lie  down  and  rise,  and  find  all  things 
the  same,  and  gradually  to  recognize  that  it 
must  be  the  same,  indefinitely,  perhaps  always. 
To  be  met  continually  by  small  trifles — a dropped 
glove,  a book,  a scrap  of  handwriting  that  yes- 
terday would  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire, 
but  to-day  is  picked  up  and  kept  as  a relic ; and 
at  times,  bursting  through  the  quietness  which 
must  be  gained,  or  at  least  assumed,  the  cruel 
craving  for  one  word  more — one  kiss  more — for 
only  one  five  minutes  of  the  eternally  ended 
yesterday ! 

All  this  hundreds  have  gone  through ; so  did 
Hilary.  She  said  afterward  it  was  good  for  her 
that  she  did ; it  would  make  her  feel  for  others 
in  a way  she  had  never  felt  before.  Also,  be- 
cause it  taught  her  that  such  a heart-break  can 
be  borne  and  lived  through  when  help  is  sought 
where  only  real  help  can  be  found ; and  wherb, 
when  reason  fails,  and  those  who,  striving  to  do 
right  irrespective  of  the  consequences,  cry  out 
against  their  torments,  and  wonder  why  they 
should  be  made  so  to  suffer,  childlike  faith  comes 
to  their  rescue.  For,  let  us  have  all  the  philos- 
ophy at  our  fingers’  ends,  what  are  we  but  chil- 
dren? We  know  not  what  a day  may  bring 
forth.  Ail  wisdom  resolves  itself  into  the  sim- 
ple hymn  which  we  learned  when  we  were 
young : 

“Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never- failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  vast  designs, 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

“Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain: 

Gon  is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain.” 

The  night  after  Robert  Lyon  left,  Hilary  and 
Johanna  were  sitting  together  in  their  parlor. 
Hilary  had  been  writing  a long  letter  to  Miss 
Balquidder,  explaining  that  she  would  now  give 
up,  in  favor  of  the  other  young  lady,  or  any  oth- 
er of  the  many  to  whom  it  would  be  a blessing, 
her  position  in  the  shop;  but  that  she  hoped 
still  to  help  her — Miss  Balquidder — in  any  way 
she  could  point  out  that  would  be  useful  to  oth- 
ers. She  wished,  in  her  humble  way,  as  a sort 
of  thank-offering  from  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  waves  and  been  landed  safe  ashore, 
to  help  those  who  were  still  struggling,  as  she 
herself  had  struggled  once.  She  desired,  as  far 
as  in  her  lay,  to  be  Miss  Balquidder’s  “right 
hand”  till  Mr.  Lyon  came  home. 

This  letter  she  read  aloud  to  Johanna,  whose 
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failing  eye-sight  refused  all  candle-light  occupa- 
tion, and  then  came  and  sat  beside  her  in  si- 
lence. She  felt  terribly  worn  and  weary,  but 
she  was  very  quiet  now. 

“ We  must  go  to  bed  early,”  was  all  she  said. 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

And  Johanua  smoothed  her  hair  in  the  old, 
fond  way,  making  no  attempt  to  console  her, 
but  only  to  love  her — always  the  safest  consola- 
tion. And  Hilary  was  thankful  that  never, 
even  in  her  sharpest  agonies  of  grief,  had  she 
betrayed  that  secret  which  would  have  made 
her  sister’s  life  miserable,  have  blotted  out  the 
thirty  years  of  motherly  love,  and  caused  the 
other  love  to  rise  up  like  a cloud  between  her 
and  it,  never  to  be  lifted  until  Johanna  sank 
into  the  possibly  not  far-off  grave. 

“No,  no,”  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  look- 
ed on  that  frail  old  face,  which  even  the  second- 
ary grief  of  this  last  week  seemed  to  have  made 
frailer  and  older.  “No,  it  is  better  as  it  is;  I 
believe  I did  right.  The  end  will  show.” 

The  end  was  nearer  than  she  thought.  So, 
sometimes — not  often,  lest  self-sacrifice  should 
become  a less  holy  thing  than  it  is — Providence 
accepts  the  will  for  the  act,  and  makes  the  lat- 
ter needless. 

There  was  a sndden  knock  at  the  hall-door. 

“ It  is  the  young  people  coming  in  to  supper.” 

“It’s  not” — said  Hilary,  starting  up — “it’s 
not  their  knock.  It  is — ” 

She  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  she  was 
sobbing  in  Robert  Lyon’s  arms. 

“What  does  it  all  mean?”  cried  the  bewil- 
dered Johanna,  of  whom,  I must  confess,  for 
once  nobody  took  the  least  notice. 

It  meant  that,  by  one  of  these  strange  acci- 
dents, as  we  call  them,  which  in  a moment  alter 
the  whole  current  of  things,  the  senior  partner 
had  suddenly  died,  and  his  son,  not  being  quali- 
fied to  take  his  place  in  the  Liverpool  house,  had 
to  go  out  to  India  instead  of  Robert  Lyon,  who 
would  now  remain  permanently,  as  the  third 
senior  partner,  in  England. 

This  news  had  met  him  at  Southampton.  He 
had  gone  thence  direct  to  Liverpool,  arranged 
affairs  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  returned,  trav- 
eling without  an  hour’s  intermission,  to  tell  his 
own  tidings,  as  was  best— or  as  he  thought  it 
was. 

Perhaps  at  the  core  of  his  heart  lurked  the 
desire  to  come  suddenly  back,  as,  it  is  said,  if 
the  absent  or  the  dead  could  come,  they  would 
find  all  things  changed : the  place  filled  up  in 
home  and  hearth — no  face  of  welcome — no  heart 
leaping  to  heart  in  the  ecstasy  of  reunion. 

Well,  if  Robert  Lyon  had  any  misgivings — 
and  being  a man,  and  in  love,  perhaps  he  had — 
they  were  ended  now. 

“ Is  she  glad  to  see  me  ?”  was  all  he  could 
find  to  say  when,  Johanna  having  considerately 
vanished,  he  might  have  talked  as  much  as  he 
pleased. 

Hilary’s  only  answer  was  a little,  low  laugh 
of  inexpressible  content. 

He  lifted  up  between  his  hands  the  sweet  face, 
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neither  so  young  nor  so  pretty  as  it  had  been, 
but  oh ! so  sweet,  with  the  sweetness  that  long 
outlives  beauty — a face  that  a man  might  look 
on  all  his  lifetime  and  never  tire  of — so  infinite- 
ly loving,  so  infinitely  true!  And  he  knew  it 
was  his  wife’s  face,  to  shine  upon  him  day  by 
day,  and  year  by  year,  till  it  faded  into  old  age 
— beautiful  and  beloved  even  then.  All  the 
strong  nature  of  the  man  gave  way;  he  wept 
almost  like  a child  in  his  44  little  woman’s11 
arms. 

Let  us  leave  them  there,  by  that  peaceful  fire- 
side— these  two,  who  are  to  sit  by  one  fireside  as 
long  as  they  live.  Of  their  further  fortune  wc 
know  nothing — nor  do  they  themselves — except 
the  one  fact,  in  itself  joy  enough  for  any  mortal 
cup  to  hold,  that  it  will  be  shared  together. 
Two  at  the  hearth,  two  abroad;  two  to  labor, 
two  to  rejoice ; or,  if  so  it  must  be,  two  to  weep, 
and  two  to  comfort  one  another : the  man  to  be 
the  head  of  the  woman,  and  the  woman  the 
heart  of  the  man.  This  is  the  ordination  of 
God ; this  is  the  perfect  life ; none  the  less  per- 
fect that  so  many  fall  short  of  it. 

So  let  us  bid  them  good-by : Robert  Lyon 
and  Hilary  Leaf,  44  Good-by ; God  be  with  ye  1 ” 
for  we  shall  see  them  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Elizabeth  stood  at  the  nursery- window, 
pointing  out  to  little  Henry  how  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  were  coming  into  flower  in  the  square 
below,  and  speculating  with  him  whether  the 
tribes  of  sparrows  which  they  had  fed  all  winter 
from  the  mignonnette  boxes  on  the  window-sill 
would  be  building  nests  in  the  tall  trees  of  Rus- 
sell Square ; for  she  wished,  with  her  great  aver- 
sion to  London,  to  make  her  nursling  as  far  as 
possible  a “ country”  child. 

Master  Henry  Leaf  Ascott  was  by  no  means 
little  now.  He  would  run  about  on  his  tottering 
fat  legs,  and  he  could  say,  “Mammy  Lizzie,” 
also,  44  Pa-pa,”  as  had  been  carefully  taught 
him  by  his  conscientious  nurse.  At  which  papa 
had  been  at  first  excessively  surprised,  then  grat- 
ified, and  had  at  last  taken  kindly  to  the  appella- 
tion as  a matter  of  course. 

It  inaugurated  a new  era  in  Peter  Ascott’s 
life.  At  first  twice  a-week,  and  then  every  day, 
he  sent  up  for  44  Master  Ascott,”  to  keep  him 
company  at  dessert ; he  then  changed  his  din- 
ner-hour from  half  past  six  to  five,  because  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  stem  sacrifice  of  every  thing  to 
the  child’s  good,  had  suggested  to  him,  humbly 
but  firmly,  that  late  hours  kept  little  Henry  too 
long  out  of  his  bed.  He  gave  up  his  bottle  of 
port  and  his  after-dinner  sleep,  and  took  to 
making  water-lilies  and  caterpillars  out  of 
oranges,  and  boats  out  of  walnut-shells,  for  his 
boy’s  special  edification.  Sometimes  when,  at 
half  past  six,  Elizabeth,  punctual  as  clock-work, 
knocked  at  the  dining-room  door,  she  heard  fa- 
ther and  son  laughing  together  in  a most  jovial 


manner,  though  the  decanten  were  in  their 
places  and  the  wine-glasses  untouched. 

And  even  after  the  child  disappeared  the  but- 
ler declared  that  master  usually  took  quietly  to 
his  newspaper,  or  rang  for  his  tea,  or  perhaps 
dozed  harmlessly  in  his  chair  till  bedtime. 

I do  not  allege  that  Peter  Ascott  was  miracu- 
lously changed ; people  do  not  change,  espe- 
cially at  his  age;  externally  he  was  still  the 
same  pompous,  overbearing,  coarse  man,  with 
whom,  no  doubt,  his  son  would  have  a tolera- 
bly sore  bargain  in  years  to  come.  But  still  the 
child  had  touched  a soft  comer  in  his  heart,  the 
one  soft  comer  which  in  his  youth  had  yielded 
to  the  beauty  of  Miss  Selina  Leaf;  and  the  old 
fellow  was  a better  old  fellow  than  he  had  once 
been.  Probably,  with  care,  he  might  be  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  least  manageable. 

Elizabeth  hoped  so  for  his  boy’s  sake,  and  lit- 
tle as  she  liked  him,  she  tried  to  conquer  her  an- 
tipathy as  much  as  she  could.  She  always  took 
care  to  treat  him  with  extreme  respect,  and  to 
bring  up  little  Henry  to  do  the  same.  And,  as 
often  happens,  Mr.  Ascott  began  gradually  to 
comport  himself  in  a manner  deserving  of  re- 
spect. He  ceased  his  oaths  and  his  coarse  lan- 
guage; seldom  flew  into  a passion;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  butler  avouched  that  master  hardly 
ever  went  to  bed  “muzzy”  now.  Toward  all 
his  domestics,  and  especially  to  his  son’s  nurse, 
he  behaved  himself  more  like  a master  and  less 
like  a tyrant : so  that  the  establishment  at  Rus- 
sell Square  went  on  in  a way  more  peaceful  than 
had  ever  been  known  before. 

There  was  no  talk  of  his  giving  it  a new  mis- 
tress; he  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  matri- 
mony. Of  his  late  wife  he  never  spoke ; whether 
he  loved  her  or  not,  whether  he  had  regretted 
her  or  not,  the  love  and  regret  were  now  alike 
ended. 

Poor  Selina!  It  was  Elizabeth  only,  who,  with 
a sacred  sense  of  duty,  occasionally  talked  to  lit- 
tle Henry  about  44  mamma  up  there” — pointing 
to  the  blank  bit  of  blue  sky  over  the  trees  of  Rus- 
sell Square,  and  hoped  in  time  to  make  him  un- 
derstand something  about  her,  and  how  she  had 
loved  him,  her  44 baby.”  This  love — the  only 
beautiful  emotion  her  life  had  known,  was  the 
one  fragment  that  remained  of  it  after  her  death ; 
the  one  remembrance  she  left  to  her  child. 

Little  Henry  was  not  in  the  least  like  her,  nor 
yet  like  his  father.  He  took  after  *ome  forgotten 
type,  some  past  generation  of  either  family,  which 
reappeared  in  this  as  something  new.  To  Eliza- 
beth he  was  a perfect  revelation  of  beauty  and 
infantile  fascination.  He  filled  up  every  corner 
of  her  heart.  She  grew  fat  and  flourishing,  even 
cheerful ; so  cheerful  that  she  bore  with  equa- 
nimity the  parting  with  her  dear  Miss  Hilary, 
who  went  away  in  glory  and  happiness  as  Mrs. 
Robert  Lyon,  to  live  in  Liverpool,  and  Miss  Leaf 
with  her.  Thus  both  Elizabeth’s  youthful  dreams 
ended  in  nothing,  and  it  was  more  than  proba- 
ble that  for  the  future  their  lives  and  hers  being 
so  widely  apart,  she  would  see  very  little  of  her 
beloved  mistresses  any  more.  But  they  had 
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done  their  work  in  her  and  for  her ; and  it  had 
borne  froit  a hundred-fold,  and  would  still. 

“ I know  you  will  take  care  of  this  child — he 
is  the  hope  of  the  family,  ” said  Miss  Leaf,  when 
she  was  giving  her  last  kiss  to  little  Henry.  “ I 
could  not  bear  to  leave  him,  if  I were  not  leav- 
ing him  with  you.” 

And  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  charge  proudly 
in  her  arms,  knowing  she  was  trusted,  and  in- 
wardly vowing  to  be  worthy  of  that  trust. 

Another  dream  was  likewise  ended ; so  com- 
pletely that  she  sometimes  wondered  if  it  was 
ever  real,  whether  she  had  ever  been  a happy 
girl,  looking  forward  as  girls  do  to  wifehood  and 
motherhood ; or  whether  she  had  not  been  al- 
ways the  staid  middle-aged  person  she  was  now, 
whom  nobody  ever  suspected  of  any  such  things. 

She  had  been  once  back  to  her  old  home,  to 
settle  her  mother  comfortably  upon  a weekly 
allowance,  to  ’prentice  her  little  brother,  to  see 
one  sister  married,  and  the  other  sent  off  to 
Liverpool  to  be  servant  to  Mrs.  Lyon.  While  at 
Stowbury,  she  had  heard  by  chance  of  Tom 
Cliffe’s  passing  through  the  town  as  a Chartist 
lecturer,  or  something  of  the  sort,  with  his  pret- 
ty, showy  London  wife,  who,  when  he  brought 
her  there,  had  looked  down  rather  contemptu- 
ously upon  the  street  where  Tom  was  born. 

This  was  all  Elizabeth  knew  about  them. 
They,  too,  had  passed  from  her  life  as  phases 
of  keen  joy  and  keener  sorrow  do  pass,  like  a 
dream  and  the  shadows  of  a dream.  It  may  be, 
life  itself  will  seem  at  the  end  to  be  nothing 
more. 

But  Elizabeth  Hand’s  love-story  was  not  so 
to  end. 

One  morning,  the  same  morning  when  she 
had  been  pointing  out  the  lilacs  to  little  Heniy, 
and  now  came  in  from  the  square  with  a branch 
of  them  in  her  hand,  the  postVnan  gave  her  a 
letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  made  her  start 
as  if  it  had  been  a visitation  from  the  dead. 

“ Mammy  Lizzie,  Mammy  Lizzie !”  cried  lit- 
tle Henry,  plucking  at  her  gown,  but  for  once 
his  nurse  did  not  notice  him.  She  stood  on  the 
door-step,  trembling  violently ; at  length  she 
put  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  lifted  the  child, 
and  got  up  stairs  somehow.  When  she  had 
settled  her  charge  to  his  mid-day  sleep,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  she  take  out  and  read  the 
few  lines,  which,  though  written  on  shabby  pa- 
per, and  with  more  than  one  blot,  were  so  like 
— yet  so  terribly  unlike — Tom’s  caligraphy  of 
old: 

“Dzab  Elizabeth,  — I ha  re  no  right  to  ask  any  kind- 
new  of  you ; but  if  you  would  like  to  see  an  old  friend 
alive,  1 wish  you  would  come  and  see  me.  I have  been 
long  of  asking  you,  lest  you  might  fancy  I wanted  to  get 
something  out  of  you;  for  Tm  as  poor  as  a rat;  and  once 
lately  I Baw  you,  looking  so  well  and  well-to-do.  But  it 
was  the  same  kind  old  face,  and  I should  like  to  get  one 
kind  look  from  it  before  I go  where  I sha’n't  want  any 
kindness  from  any  body.  However,  do  just  as  you  choose. 

“Yours affectionately,  T.  Cliffs. 

11  Underneath  is  my  address.” 

It  was  in  one  of  those  wretched  nooks  in  West- 
minster, now  swept  away  by  Victoria  Street 


and  other  improvements.  Elizabeth  happened 
to  have  read  about  it  in  one  of  the  many  chari- 
table pamphlets,  reports,  etc.,  which  were  sent 
continually  to  the  wealthy  Mr.  Ascott,  and  which 
he  sent  down  stairs  to  light  fires  with.  What 
must  not  poor  Tom  have  sunk  to  before  he  had 
come  to  live  there  ? His  letter  was  like  a cry 
out  of  the  depths,  and  the  voice  was  that  of  her 
youth,  her  first  love. 

Is  any  woman  ever  deaf  to  that  ? The  love 
may  have  died  a natural  death:  many  first 
loves  do : a riper,  completer,  happier  love  may 
have  come  in  its  place : but  there  must  be  some- 
thing unnatural  about  the  woman,  and  man  like- 
wise, who  can  ever  quite  forget  it — the  dew  of 
their  youth — the  beauty  of  their  dawn. 

“Poor  Tom,  poor  Tom!”  sighed  Elizabeth, 
“ my  own  poor  Tom !” 

She  forgot  Esther;  either  from  Tom’s  not 
mentioning  her,  or  in  the  strong  return  to  old 
times  which  his  letter  produced  ; forgot  her  for 
the  time  being  as  completely  as  if  she  had  nev- 
er existed.  Even  when  the  recollection  came 
it  made  little  difference.  The  sharp  jealousy, 
the  dislike  and  contempt,  had  all  calmed  down ; 
she  thought  she  could  now  see  Tom’s  wife  as 
any  other  woman.  Especially  if,  as  the  letter 
indicated,  they  were  so  very  poor  and  miserable. 

Possibly  Esther  had  suggested  writing  it? 
Perhaps,  though  Tom  did  not,  Esther  did  “want 
to  get  something  out  of  her” — Elizabeth  Hand, 
who  was  known  to  have  large  wages,  and  to  be 
altogether  a thriving  person?  Well,  it  mat- 
tered little.  The  one  fact  remained : Tom  was 
in  distress ; Tom  needed  her ; she  must  go. 

Her  only  leisure  time  was  of  an  evening,  after 
Henry  was  in  bed.  The  intervening  hours, 
especially  the  last  one,  when  the  child  was  down 
stairs  with  his  father,  calmed  her : subdued  the 
tumult  of  old  remembrances  that  came  surging 
up  and  beating  at  the  long  shut  door  of  her 
heart.  When  her  boy  returned,  leaping  and 
laughing,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks  as  she 
put  him  to  bed,  she  could  smile  too.  And  when 
kneeling  beside  her  in  his  pretty  white  night- 
gown, he  stammered  through  the  prayer  she 
had  thought  it  right  to  begin  to  teach  him, 
though  of  course  he  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand it — the  words  “Thy  will  be  done;”  “For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us;”  and  lastly,  “Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,”  struck 
home  to  his  nurse’s  inmost  bouL 

“Mammy,  Mammy  Lizzie’s  ’tying!” 

Ves,  she  was  crying,  but  it  did  her  good. 
She  was  able  to  kiss  her  little  boy,  who  slept 
like  a top  in  five  minutes : then  she  took  off  her 
good  silk  gown,  and  dressed  herself;  soberly 
and  decently,  but  so  that  people  should  not  sus- 
pect, in  that  low  and  dangerous  neighborhood, 
the  sovereigns  that  she  carried  in  an  under- 
pocket,  ready  to  use  as  occasion  required.  Thus 
equipped,  she  started  without  a minute’s  delay 
for  Tom’s  lodging. 

It  was  poorer  than  even  she  expected.  One 
attic  room,  bare  almost  as  when  it  was  built. 
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No  chimney  or  grate,  no  furniture  except  a box  I 
which  served  as  both  table  and  chair;  and  a 
heap  of  straw,  with  a blanket  thrown  over  it. 
The  only  comfort  about  it  was  that  it  was  clean : 
Tom’s  innate  sense  of  refinement  had  abided 
with  him  to  the  last. 

Elizabeth  had  time  to  make  all  these  observa- 
tions, for  Tom  was  out — gone,  the  landlady  said, 
to  the  druggist’s  shop  round  the  corner. 

“He’s  very  bad,  ma’am,”  added  the  woman, 
civilly,  probably  led  thereto  by  Elizabeth’s  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  the  cab  in  which  she 
had  come — lest  she  should  lose  a minute’s  time. 
“Can’t  last  long,  and  Lord  knows  who’s  to  bury 
him.” 

With  that  sentence  knelling  in  her  ears  Eliz- 
abeth waited  till  she  heard  the  short  cough  and 
the  hard  breathing  of  some  one  toiling  heavily 
up  the  stair. 

Tom,  Tom  himself.  But  oh,  so  altered ! with 
every  bit  of  youth  gone  out  of  him ; with  death 
written  on  every  line  of  his  haggard  face,  the 
death  he  had  once  prognosticated  with  a senti- 
mental pleasure,  but  which  now  had  come  upon 
him  in  all  its  ghastly  reality. 

He  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 
The  disease  was  latent  in  his  family,  Elizabeth 
knew : she  had  known  it  when  she  had  belonged 
to  him,  and  fondly  thought  that,  as  his  wife,  her 
incessant  care  might  save  him  from  it : but  no- 
thing could  save  him  now. 

“Who’s  that?”  said  he,  in  his  own  sharp, 
fretful  voice. 

“ Me,  Tom.  But  don’t  speak.  Sit  down  till 
your  cough’s  over.” 

Tom  grasped  her  hand  as  she  stood  by  him, 
but  he  made  no  further  demonstration,  nor  used 
any  expression  of  gratitude.  He  seemed  far  too 
ill.  Sick  people  are  always  absorbed  in  the  sad 
present ; they  seldom  trouble  themselves  much 
about  the  past.  Only  there  was  something  in 
the  way  Tom  clung  to  her  hand,  helplessly,  im- 
ploringly, that  moved  the  inmost  heart  of  Eliz- 
abeth. 

“ I’m  very  bad,  you  see.  This  cough ; oh,  it 
shakes  me  dreadfully,  especially  of  nights.” 

“ Have  you  any  doctor?” 

“The  druggist  close  by,  or  rather  the  drug- 
gist’s shopman.  He’s  a very  kind  young  fellow, 
from  our  county,  I fancy,  for  he  asked  me  once 
if  I wasn’t  a Stowbury  man ; and  ever  since  he 
has  doctored  me  for  nothing,  and  given  me  a shil- 
ling too,  now  and  then,  when  I’ve  been  a’most 
clemmed  to  death  in  the  winter.” 

“Oh  Tom,  why  didn’t  you  write  to  me  be- 
fore ? Have  you  actually  wanted  food  ?” 

“ Yes,  many  a time.  I’ve  been  out  of  work 
this  twelvemonth.” 

“But  Esther?” 

“Who?”  screamed  Tom. 

“ Your  wife.” 

“My  wife?  I’ve  got  none!  She  spent  every 
thing,  till  I fell  ill,  and  then  she  met  a fellow  with 
lots  o’  money.  Curse  her!” 

The  fury  with  which  he  spoke  shook  him  all 
over,  and  sent  him  into  another  violent  fit  of 
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coughing,  out  of  which  he  revived  by  degrees, 
but  in  a state  of  such  complete  exhaustion  that 
Elizabeth  hazarded  no  more  questions.  He 
must  evidently  be  dealt  with  exactly  like  a child. 

She  made  up  her  mind  in  her  own  silent  way, 
as  indeed  she  had  done  ever  since  she  came  into 
the  room. 

“Lie  down,  Tom,  and  keep  youreelf  quiet  for 
a little.  I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  I can — back 
with  something  to  do  you  good.  You  won’t 
object  ?” 

“ No,  no ; you  can  do  any  thing  you  like  with 
me.  You  always  could.” 

Elizabeth  groped  her  way  down  stairs  strange- 
ly calm  and  self-possessed.  There  was  need. 
Tom,  dying,  had  come  to  her  as  his  sole  support 
and  consolation — thrown  himself  helplessly  upon 
her,  never  doubting  either  her  will  or  her  power 
to  help  him.  Neither  must  fail.  The  inexpli- 
cable woman’s  strength,  sometimes  found  in  the 
very  gentlest,  quietest,  and  apparently  the  weak- 
est character,  nerved  her  now. 

She  went  up  and  down,  street  after  street, 
looking  for  lodgings,  till  the  evening  darkened, 
and  the  Abbey  towers  rose  grimly  against  the 
summer  sky.  Then  she  crossed  over  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  in  a little  street  on  the  Surrey 
side  she  found  what  she  wanted — a decent  room, 
half  sitting,  half  bedroom,  with  what  looked  like 
a decent  landlady.  There  was  no  time  to  make 
many  inquiries ; any  thing  was  better  than  to 
leave  Tom  another  night  where  he  was. 

She  paid  a week’s  rent  in  advance ; bought 
firing  and  provisions;  every  thing  she  could 
think  of  -to  make  him  comfortable;  And  then 
she  went  to  fetch  him  in  a cab. 

The  sick  man  offered  no  resistance ; indeed, 
he  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  she  was  doing 
with  him.  She  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
half-insensibility  when,  in  making  a bundle  of 
his  few  clothes,  she  found  a packet  labeled 
“opium.” 

“Don’t  take  it  from  me,”  he  said,  pitifully. 
“ It’s  the  only  comfort  I have.” 

But  when  he  found  himself  in  the  cheerful 
room,  with  the  fire  blazing  and  the  tea  laid  out, 
he  woke  up  like  a person  out  of  a bad  dream. 

“Oh,  Elizabeth,  I’m  so  comfortable ! ” 

Elizabeth  could  have  wept. 

Whether  the  wholesome  food  and  drink  re- 
vived him,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the  sudden 
flashes  of  life  that  often  occur  in  consumptive 
patients,  but  he  seemed  really  better,  and  began 
to  talk,  telling  Elizabeth  about  his  long  illness, 
and  saying  over  again  how  very  kind  the  drug- 
gist’s young  man  had  been  to  him. 

“I’m  sure  he’s  a gentleman,  though  he  has 
come  down  in  the  world ; for,  as  he  says,  4 mis- 
ery makes  a man  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows, and  take#  the  nonsense  out  of  him.’  I 
think  so  too,  and  if  ever  I get  better,  I don’t 
mean  to  go  about  the  country  speaking  against 
born  gentlefolks  any  more.  They’re  much  of 
a muchness  as  ourselves — bad  and  good  ; a little 
of  all  sorts ; the  same  flesh  and  blood  os  we  are. 
Aren’t  they,  Elizabeth?” 
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“ I suppose  so.  ” 

“ And  there’s  another  thing  I mean  to  do.  I 
mean  to  try  and  be  good  like  you.  Many  a 
night,  when  I’ve  lain  on  that  straw,  and  thought 
I was  dying,  I’ve  remembered  you  and  all  the 
things  you  used  to  say  to  me.  Yon  are  a good 
woman ; there  never  was  a better.”  * 

Elizabeth  smiled,  a faint,  rather  sad  smile. 
For,  as  she  was  washing  up  the  tea  things,  she 
had  noticed  Tom’s  voice  grow  feebler,  and  his 
features  sharper  and  more  wan. 

4 4 I’m  very  tired,  ” he  said.  44  Tm  afraid  to  go 
to  bed,  I get  such  wretched  nights ; but  I think, 
if  I lay  down  in  my  clothes,  I could  go  to  sleep.” 

Elizabeth  helped  him  to  the  small  pallet, 
shook  his  pillow,  and  covered  him  up  as  if  he 
had  been  a child. 

44You’re  very  good  to  me,”  he  said,  and 
looked  up  at  her — Tom’s  bright,  fond  look  of 
years  ago.  But  it  passed  away  in  a moment, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes  saying  he  was  so  terribly 
tired. 

44  Then  I’ll  bid  you  good-by,  for  I ought  to 
have  been  at  home  by  now.  You’ll  take  care 
of  yourself,  Tom,  and  I’ll  come  and  see  you 
again  the  very  first  hour  I can  be  spared.  And 
if  you  want  me  you’ll  send  to  me  at  once  ? You 
know  where  ?” 

44 1 will,”  said  Tom.  44 It’s  the  same  house, 
isn’t  it,  in  Russell  Square  ?”  , 

44Yes.”  And  they  were  both  silent. 

After  a minute  Tom  asked,  in  a troubled 
voice,  1 

“Have  you  forgiven  me?” 

44  Yes,  Tom,  quite.” 

44  Won’t  you  give  me  one  kiss,  Elizabeth  ?” 

She  turned  away.  She  did  not  mean  to  be 
hard,  but  somehow  she  could  not  kiss  Esther's 
husband. 

44  Ah,  well ; it’s  all  the  same!  Good-by !” 

44  Good-by,  Tom.” 

But  as  she  stood  at  the  door,  and  looked  back 
at  him  lying  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  as  white  as 
if  he  were  dead,  Elizabeth’s  heart  melted.  He 
was  her  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  of  whom  she  had 
been  so  fond,  so  proud ; whose  future  she  had 
joyfully  anticipated  long  before  she  thought  of 
herself  as  mixed  up  with  it ; and  he  was  dying, 
dying  at  four-and-twenty ; passing*  away  to  the 
other  world,  where,  perhaps,  she  might  meet 
him  yet,  with  no  cruel  Esther  between. 

44 Tom,”  she  said,  and  knelt  beside  him, 
44  Tom,  I didn’t  mean  to  vex  you.  I’ll  try  to 
be  as  good  as  a sister  to  you.  I’ll  never  forsake 
you  as  long  as  you  live.” 

44 1 know  you  never  will.” 

44  Good-by,  then,  for  to-night.” 

And  she  did  kiss  him,  mouth  to  mouth,  quiet- 
ly and  tenderly.  She  was  so  glad  of  it  after- 
ward. 

It  was  late  enough  when  she  reached  Russell 
Square;  but* nobody  ever  questioned  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mrs.  Hand,  who  was  a privileged 
person.  She  crept  in  beside  her  little  Henry, 
and  as  the  child  turned  in  his  sleep  and  put  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  she  clasped  him  tight,  and 


thought  there  was  still  something  to  live  for  in 
this  weary  world. 

All  night  she  thought  over  what  best  could  be 
done  for  Tom.  Though  she  never  deceived  her- 
self for  a moment  as  to  his  state,  still  she  thought, 
with  care  and  proper  nursing,  he  might  live  a 
few  months.  Especially  if  she  could  get  him 
into  the  Consumption  Hospital,  newly  started  in 
Chelsea,  of  which  she  was  aware  Mr.  Ascott — 
who  dearly  liked  to  see  his  name  in  a charity- 
list — was  one  of  the  governors. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; she  determined 
to  speak  to  her  master  at  once. 

The  time  she  chose  was  when  she  brought 
down  little  Henry,  who  was  now  always  expect- 
ed to  appear,  and  say,  4 4 Dood-morning,  papa,” 
before  Mr.  Ascott  went  into  the  city. 

As  they  stood,  the  boy  laughing  in  his  father’s 
face,  and  the  father  beaming  all  over  with  de- 
light, the  bitter,  almost  fierce  thought,  smote 
Elizabeth,  Why  should  Peter  Ascott  be  stand- 
ing there  fat  and  flourishing,  and  poor  Tom  dy- 
ing ? It  mado  her  bold  to  ask  the  only  favor  she 
ever  hod  asked  of  the  master  whom  she  did  not 
care  for,  and  to  whom  she  had  done  her  duty 
simply  as  duty,  without,  until  lately,  one  frag- 
ment of  respect. 

44  Sir,  if  you  please,  might  I speak  with  you  a 
minute  before  you  go  out?” 

44  Certainly,  Mrs.  Hand.  Any  thing  about 
Master  Henry?  Or  perhaps  yourself?  You 
want  more  wages?  Very  well.  I shall  be  glad, 
in  any  reasonable  way,  to  show  my  satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  you  bring  up  my  son.  ” 

“Thank  yon,  Sir,”  said  Elizabeth,  courtesy - 
ing.  44  But  it  is  not  that.” 

And  in  the  briefest  language  she  could  find 
she  explained  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Ascott  knitted  his  brows  and  looked  im- 
portant. He  never  scattered  his  benefits  with  a 
silent  hand,  and  he  dearly  liked  to  create  diffi- 
culties, if  only  to  show  how  he  could  smooth 
them  down. 

4 4 To  get  a patient  admitted  at  the  Consump- 
tion Hospital  is,  you  should  be  aware,  no  easy 
matter,  until  the  building  at  Queen’s  Elm  is 
complete.  But  I flatter  myself  I have  influ- 
ence. I have  subscribed  a deal  of  money.  Pos- 
sibly the  person  may  be  got  in  in  time.  Who 
did  you  say  he  was  ?” 

44  Thomas  Cliffe.  He  married  one  of  the 
servants  here,  Esther — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  name; 
I shouldn’t  recollect  it.  The  housekeeper  might. 
Why  didn’t  his  wife  apply  to  the  housekeeper?” 

The  careless  question  seemed  hardly  to  ex- 
pect an  answer,  and  Elizabeth  gave  none.  She 
could  not  bear  to  make  public  Tom’s  misery  and 
Esther’s  shame. 

4 4 And  you  say  he  is  a Stowbury  man  ? That 
is  certainly  a claim.  I always  feel  bound,  some- 
what as  a member  of  Parliament  might  be,  to  do 
my  best  for  any  one  belonging  to  my  native  town. 
So  be  satisfied,  Mrs.  Hand ; consider  the  thing 
settled.” 

And  he  was  going  away ; but  time  being  of 
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such  great  moment,  Elizabeth  ventured  to  de- 
tain him  till  he  bad  written  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, and  found  out  what  days  the  appli- 
cation for  admission  conld  be  received.  He  did 
it  very  patiently,  and  even  took  out  his  purse 
and  laid  a sovereign  on  the  top  of  the  letter. 

“I  suppose  the  man  is  poor;  yon  can  use 
this  for  his  benefit.” 

“ There  is  no  need,  thank  you,  Sir,  ” said  Eliza^ 
beth,  putting  it  gently  aside.  She  could  not  bear 
that  Tom  should  accept  any  body’s  money  but 
her  own. 

At  her  first  spare  moment  she  wrote  him  a 
long  letter  explaining  what  she  had  done,  and 
appointing  the  next  day  bnt  one,  the  earliest 
possible,  for  taking  him  out  to  Chelsea  herself. 
If  he  objected  to  the  plan  he  was  to  write  and 
say  so ; but  she  urged  him  as  strongly  as  she 
could  not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
good  nursing  and  first-rate  medical  care. 

Many  times  during  the  day  the  thought  of 
Tom:  alone  in  his  one  room — comfortable  though 
it  was,  and  though  she  had  begged  the  landlady 
to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing— came  across  her 
with  a sudden  pang.  His  face,  feebly  lifted  up 
from  the  pillow,  with  its  last  affectionate  smile, 
the  sound  of  his  cough  as  she  stood  listening 
outside  on  the  stair-head,  haunted  her  all  through 
that  sunshiny  June  day ; and,  mingled  with  it, 
came  ghostly  visions  of  that  other  day  in  June — 
her  happy  Whitsun  holiday — her  first  and  her 
last. 

No  letter  coming  from  Tom  on  the  appointed 
morning,  she  left  Master  Harry  in  the  charge  of 
the  house-maid,  who  was  very  fond  of  him — as 
indeed  he  bade  fair  to  be  spoiled  by  the  whole 
establishment  at  Russell  Square — and  went  down 
to  Westminster. 

There  was  a long  day  before  her,  so  she  took 
a minute’s  breathing  space  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  watched  the  great  current  of  Lon- 
don life  ebbing  and  flowing — life  on  the  river 
and  life  on  the  shore ; every  body  so  busy  and 
active  and  bright. 

“Poor  Tom,  poor  Tom!”  she  sighed,  and 
wondered  whether  his  ruined  life  would  ever 
come  to  any  happy  ending,  except  death. 

She  hurried  on,  and  soon  found  the  street 
where  6he  had  taken  his  lodging.  * At  the  cor- 
ner of  it  was,  as  is  too  usual  in  London  streets, 
a public  house,  about  which  more  than  the  usual 
.number  of  disreputable  idlers  were  hanging. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  policemen,  who  were 
ordering  the  little  crowd  to  give  way  to  a group 
of  twelve  men,  coming  out. 

“ What  is  that  ?”  asked  Elizabeth. 

“ Coroner’s  inquest ; jury  proceeding  to  view 
the  body.” 

Elizabeth,  who  had  never  come  into  contact 
with  any  thing  of  the  sort,  stood  aside  with  a 
sense  of  awe,  to  let  the  little  procession  pass, 
and  then  followed  it  up  the  street. 

It  stopped ; oh  no ! not  at  that  door ! But  it 
was ; there  was  no  mistaking  the  number,  nor 
the  drawn-down  blind  in  the  upper  room — Tom’s 
room. 


“Who  is  dead  ?”  she  asked,  in  a whisper  that 
made  the  policeman  stare. 

“Ohl  nobody  particular;  a young  man, 
found  dead  in  his  bed ; supposed  to  be  a case  of 
consumption;  verdict  will  probably  be,  ‘Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God.*  ” 

Ay,  that  familiar  phrase,  our  English  law’s 
solemn  recognition  of  our  national  religious  feel- 
ing, was  true  here.  God  had  “visited”  poor 
Tom ; he  suffered  no  more. 

Elizabeth  leaned  against  the  door-way,  and 
saw  the  twelve  jurymen  go  up  stairs  with  a clat- 
ter of  feet,  and  come  down  again,  one  after  the 
other,  less  noisily,  and  some  of  them  looking 
grave.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  her,  until 
the  lodging-house  mistress  appeared. 

“Oh,  here  she  is,  gentlemen.  This  is  the 
young  woman  as  saw  him  last  alive.  She’ll  give 
her  evidence.  She’ll  tell  you  I’m  not  a bit  to 
blame.” 

And  pulling  Elizabeth  after  her,  the  landlady 
burst  into  a torrent  of  explanation ; how  she  had 
done  her  very  best  for  the  poor  fellow,  how  she 
had  listened  at  his  door  several  times  during  the 
first  day,  and  heard  him  cough,  that  is,  she 
thought  she  had,  but  toward  night  all  was  so 
very  quiet ; and  there  having  come  a letter  by 
post,  she  thought  she  would  take  it  up  to  him. 

“And  I went  in,  gentlemen,  and  I declare, 
upon  my  oath,  I found  him  lying  just  as  he  is 
now,  and  as  cold  as  a stone.” 

“Let  me  pass ; I'm  a doctor, ” said  somebody 
behind;  a young  man,  very  shabbily  dressed, 
with  a large  beard.  He  pushed  aside  the  land- 
lady and  Elizabeth,  till  he  saw  the  latter’s  face. 

“ Give  that  young  woman  a chair  and  a glass 
of  water,  will  you  ?”  he  called  out ; and  his  au- 
thoritative manner  impressed  the  juiymen,  who 
gathered  round  him,  ready  and  eager  to  hear 
any  thing  he  could  say. 

He  gave  his  name  as  John  Smith,  druggist’s 
assistant;  said  that  the  young  man  who  lodged 
up  stairs,  whose  death  he  had  only  just  heard 
of,  had  been  his  patient  for  some  months,  and 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  death  had  ensued  from  perfectly 
natural  causes,  as  he  explained  in  such  technical 
language  as  completely  to  overpower  the  jury, 
and  satisfy  them  accordingly.  They  quitted 
the  parlor,  and  proceeded  to  the  public  house, 
where,  after  a brief  consultation,  they  delivered 
their  verdict,  as  the  astute  policeman  had  fore- 
told, “Died  by  the  visitation  of  God;”  took 
pipes  and  brandy  all  round  at  the  bar,  and  then 
adjourned  to  their  several  homes,  gratified  at 
having  done  their  duty  to  their  country. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  crept  up  stairs.  No- 
body hindered  or  followed  her ; nobody  cared 
any  thing  for  the  solitary  dead. 

There  he  lay — poor  Tom  I — almost  as  she  had 
left  him ; the  counterpane  was  hardly  disturbed, 
the  candle  she  had  placed  on  the  chair  had 
burned  down  to  a bit  of  wick,  which  still  lay  in 
the  socket.  Nobody  had  touched  him,  or  any 
thing  about  him,  as,  in  all  cases  of  “Found 
dead,”  English  law  exacts. 
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Whether  he  had  died  soon  after  she  quitted 
him  that  night,  or  whether  he  had  lingered 
through  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  or  of  day- 
light following,  alive  and  conscious  perhaps,  yet 
too  weak  to  call  any  one,  even  had  there  been 
any  one  he  cared  to  call — when,  or  how,  the  spir- 
it had  passed  away  unto  Him  who  gave  it,  were 
mysteries  that  could  never  be  known. 

But  it  was  all  over  now ; he  lay  at  rest  with 
the  death  smile  on  his  face.  c Elizabeth,  as  she 
stood  and  looked  at  him,  could  not,  dared  not 
weep. 

“ My  poor  Tom,  my  own  dear  Tom,”  was  all 
she  thought,  and  knew  that  he  was  all  her  own 
now;  that  she  had  loved  him  through  every 
thing,  and  loved  him  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

Elizabeth  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  holi- 
day in  that  house,  in  that  room.  Nobody  inter- 
fered with  her ; nobody  asked  in  what  relation 
she  stood  to  the  deceased,  or  what  right  she  had 
to  take  upon  herself  the  arrangements  for  his 
funeral.  Every  body  was  only  too  glad  to  let 
her  assume  a responsibility,  which  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  on  the  parish. 

The  only  person  who  appeared  to  remember 
either  her  or  the  dead  man  was  the  druggist’s 
assistant,  who  sent  in  the  necessary  medical  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Elizabeth  took 
it  to  the  Registrar,  and  thence  proceeded  to  an 
undertaker  hard  by,  with  whom  she  arranged  all 
about  the  funeral,  and  that  it  should  take  place 
in  the  new  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  She 
thought  she  should  like  that  better  than  a close, 
noisy  London  church-yard. 

Before  she  left  the  house  she  saw  poor  Tom 
laid  in  his  coffin,  and  covered  up  forever  from 
mortal  eyes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  sat 
herself  down  beside  him  and  wept 

Nobody  contested  with  her  the  possession  of 
the  few  things  that  had  belonged  to  him,  which 
were  scarcely  more  than  the  clothes  he  had  on 
when  he  died ; so  she  made  them  up  into  a par- 
cel and  took  them  away  with  her.  In  his  waist- 
coat-pocket she  found  one  book,  a little  Testa- 
ment, which  she  had  given  him  herself.  It  look- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  a good  deal  read.  If  all  his 
studies,  all  his  worship  of  “ pure  intellect,”  as 
the  one  supreme  good,  had  ended  in  that  it  was 
a blessed  ending. 

When  she  reached  home  Elizabeth  went  at 
once  to  her  roaster,  returned  him  his  letter  of 
recommendation,  and  explained  to  him  that  his 
kindness  was  not  needed  now. 

Mr.  Ascott  seemed  a good  deal  shocked,  in- 
quired from  her  a few  particulars,  and  again 
took  out  his  purse,  his  one  panacea  for  all  mor- 
tal woes.  But  Elizabeth  declined ; she  said  she 
would  only  ask  him  for  an  advance  of  her  next 
half-year’s  wages.  She  preferred  burying  her 
old  friend  herself. 

She  buried  him,  herself  the  only  mourner,  on 
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a bright  summer’s  day,  with  the  sun  shining 
dazzlingly  on  the  white  grave-stones  in  Kensal 
Green.  The  clergyman  appeared,  read  the  serv- 
ice, and  went  away  again.  A few  minutes  end- 
ed it  all.  When  the  undertaker  and  his  men 
had  also  departed,  she  sat  down  on  a bench 
near  to  watch  the  sexton  filling  up  the  grave — 

Tom’s  grave.  She  was  very  quiet,  and  none  but 
aclosely-observant  person  watching  her  face  could 
have  penetrated  into  the  truth  of  what  your  im- 
pulsive characters,  always  in  the  extremes  of 
mirth  or  misery,  never  understand  about  quiet 
people,  that  “ still  waters  run  deep.” 

While  she  sat  there  some  one  came  past  her, 
and  turned  round.  It  was  the  shabby-looking 
chemist’s  assistant,  who  had  appeared  at  the 
inquest  and  given  the  satisfactory  evidence 
which  had  prevented  the  necessity  of  her  giving 
hers. 

Elizabeth  rose  and  acknowledged  him  with  a 
respectful  courtesy;  for  under  his  threadbare 
clothes  was  the  bearing  of  a gentleman,  and  he 
had  been  so  kind  to  Tom. 

“I  am  too  late,”  he  said;  “the  funeral  is 
over.  I meant  to  have  attended  it,  and  seen 
the  last  of  the  poor  fellow.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  replied  Elizabeth,  grate- 
fully. 

The  young  man  stood  before  her,  looking  at 
her  earnestly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, with  a complete  change  of  voice  and 
manner, 

“ Elizabeth ! don’t  you  know  me?  What  has 
become  of  my  Aunt  Johanna?” 

It  was  Ascott  Leaf. 

But  no  wonder  Elizabeth  had  not*  recognized 
him.  His  close-cropped  hair,  his  large  beard 
hiding  half  his  face,  and  a pair  of  spectacles 
which  he  had  assumed,  were  a sufficient  dis- 
guise. Besides,  the  great  change  from  his 
former  “dandy”  appearance  to  the  extreme  of 
shabbiness;  his  clothes  being  evidently  worn  as 
long  as  they  could  possibly  hold  together,  and 
his  generally  depressed  air  giving  the  effect  of 
one  who  had  gone  down  in  the  world,  made  him, 
even  without  the  misleading  “John  Smith,” 
most  unlikely  to  be  identified  with  the  Ascott 
Leaf  of  old. 

“I  never  shbuld  have  known  you,  Sir!”  said 
Elizabeth,  truthfully,  when  her  astonishment  had 
a little  subsided;  “but  I am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Oh  how  thankful  your  aunts  will  be !” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? I thought  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.  But  it  does  not  matter;  they 
will  never  hear  of  me,  unless  you  tell  them — 
and  I believe  I may  trust  you.  You  would  not 
betray  me,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  fellow 
yonder  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“Now,  tell  me  something  about  my  aunts, 
especially  my  Aunt  Johanna.” 

And  sitting  down  in  the  sunshine,  with  his 
arm  upon  the  back  of  the  bench,  and  his  hand 
hiding  his  eyes,  the  poor  prodigal  listened  in 
silence  to  every  thing  Elizabeth  told  him ; of 
his  Aunt  Selina’s  marriage  and  death,  and  of 
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Mr.  Lyon’s  return,  and  of  the  happy  home  at 
Liverpool. 

“ They  are  all  quite  happy,  then  ?”  said  he,  at 
length;  “they  seem  to  have  begun  to  prosper 
ever  since  they  got  rid  of  me.  Well,  Tm  glad 
of  it.  I only  wanted  to  hear  of  them  from  you. 
I shall  never  trouble  them  any  more.  You’ll 
keep  my  secret,  I know.  And  now  I must  go, 
for  I have  not  a minute  more  to  spare.  Good- 
by,  Elizabeth.” 

With  a humility  and  friendliness,  strange 
enough  in  Ascott  Leaf,  he  held  out  his  hand — 
empty,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give  now  — to 
his  aunt’s  old  servant.  But  Elizabeth  detained 
him. 

“Don’t  go,  Sir;  please,  don’t ; not  just  yet.” 
And  then  she  added,  with  an  earnest  respect- 
fulness that  touched  the  heart  of  the  poor,  shab- 
by man,  “ I hope  you’ll  pardon  the  liberty  I 
take.  I’m  only  a servant,  but  I knew  you  when 
you  were  a boy,  Mr.  Leaf ; and  if  you  would 
trust  me,  if  you  would  let  me  be  of  use  to  you 
in  any  way — if  only  because  you  were  so  good  to 
him  there.” 

“ Poor  Tom  Cliffe ; he  was  not  a bad  fellow ; 
he  liked  me  rather,  I think ; and  I was  able  to 
doctor  him,  and  help  him  a little.  Heigh-ho ; 
it’s  a comfort  to  think  I ever  did  any  good  to 
any  body.” 

Ascott  sighed,  drew  his  rusty  coat-sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  and  sat  contemplating  his  boots,  which 
were  any  thing  but  dandy  boots  now. 

“Elizabeth,  what  relation  was  Tom  to  you? 
If  I had  known  you  were  acquainted  with  him  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  go  near  him ; but  I 
folt  sure,  though  he  came  from  Stowbury,  he  did 
not  guess  who  I was ; he  only  knew  me  as  Mr. 
Smith ; and  he  never  once  mentioned  you.  Was 
he  your  cousin,  or  what  ?” 

Elizabeth  considered  a moment,  and  then  told 
the  simple  fact ; it  could  not  matter  now. 

“ I was  once  going  to  be  married  to  him,  but 
he  saw  somebody  he  liked  better,  and  married 
her.” 

“ Poor  girl ; poor  Elizabeth ! ” 

Perhaps  nothing  could  have  shown  the  great 
change  in  Ascott  more  than  the  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  these  words ; a tone  of  entire  respect 
and  kindly  pity,  from  which  he  never  once  de- 
parted during  that  conversation,  and  many, 
many  others,  so  long  as  their  confidential  rela- 
tions lasted. 

“ Now,  Sir,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  something  about  yourself?  I'll  not  repeat 
any  thing  to  your  aunts,  if  you  don’t  wish  it.” 

Ascott  yielded.  He  had  been  so  long,  so 
utterly  forlorn.  He  sat  down  beside  Elizabeth, 
and  then,  with  eyes  often  averted,  and  with 
many  breaks  between,  which  she  had  to  fill  up 
as  best  she  could,  he  told  her  all  his  story,  even 
to  the  sad  secret  of  all,  which  had  caused  him 
to  run  away  from  home,  and  hide  himself  in 
the  last  place  where  they  w'ould  have  thought 
l.e  was,  the  safe  wilderness  of  London.  There, 
rarefnlly  disguised,  he  had  lived  decently  while 
his  money  lasted,  and  then,  driven  step  by  step 
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to  the  brink  of  destitution,  he  had  offered  him- 
self for  employment  in  the  lowest  grade  of  his 
own  profession,  and  been  taken  as  assistant  by 
the  not  overscrupulous  chemist  and  druggist 
in  that  not  too  respectable  neighborhood  of 
Westminster,  with  a salary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year. 

“And  I actually  live  upon  it!”  added  he, 
with  a bitter  smile.  “ I can’t  run  into  debt ; 
for  who  would  trust  me  ? And  I dress  in  rags 
almost,  as  you  see.  And  I get  my  meals  how 
and  where  I can ; and  I sleep  under  the  shop- 
counter.  A pretty  life  for  Mr.  Ascott  Leaf, 
isn’t  it  now?  What  would  my  aunts  say  if 
they  knew  it?” 

“They  would  say  it  was  an  honest  life,  and 
that  they  were  not  a bit  ashamed  of  you.” 

Ascott  drew  himself  up  a little,  and  his  chest 
heaved  visibly  under  the  close-buttoned,  thread- 
bare coat. 

“ Well,  at  least  it  is  a life  that  makes  nobody 
else  miserable.” 

Ay,  that  wonderful  teacher,  Adversity, 

M Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  its  head,” 

had  left  behind  this  jewel  in  the  young  man’s 
heart.  A disguised,  beggared  outcast,  he  had 
found  out  the  value  of  an  honest  name;  for- 
saken, unfriended,  he  had  learned  the  precious- 
ness of  home  and  love ; made  a servant  of,  tyr- 
annized over,  and  held  in  low  esteem,  he  had 
been  taught  by  hard  experience  the  secret  of 
true  humility  and  charity — the  esteeming  of 
others  better  than  himself. 

Not  with  all  natures  does  misfortune  so  work, 
but  it  did  with  his.  He  had  sinned ; he  hail 
paid  the  cost  of  his  sin  in  bitter  suffering;  but 
the  result  was  cheaply  bought,  and  he  already 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  so. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  in  answer  to  a question  of 
Elizabeth’s,  “I  really  am,  for  some  things,  hap- 
pier than  I used  to  be.  I feel  more  like  what  I 
was  in  the  old  days,  when  I was  a little  chap  at 
Stowbury.  Poor  old  Stowbury ! I often  think 
of  the  place  in  a way  that’s  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Still,  if  any  thing  happened  to  me,  I should  like 
my  aunts  to  know  it,  and  that  I didn’t  forget 
them.” 

“But,  Sir,”  asked  Elizabeth,  earnestly,  “do 
you  never  mean  to  go  near  yiur  aunts  again  ?” 

“I  can’t  say;  it  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I suppose,”  he  added,  “if,  as  is  said, 
one’s  sin  is  sure  to  find  one  out,  the  same  rule 
goes  by  contraries.  It  seems  poor  Cliffe  once 
spoke  of  me  to  a district  visitor,  the  only  visitor 
he  ever  had;  and  this  gentleman,  hearing  of 
the  inquest,  came  yesterday  to  .inquire  about 
him  oPme ; and  the  end  was  that  he  offered  me 
a situation  with  a person  he  knew,  a very  re- 
spectable chemist  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.” 

“And  shall  you  go?” 

“ To  be  sure.  I’ve  learned  to  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies.  Nobody  will  find  me  out  or  rec- 
ognize me.  You  didn’t.  Who  knows  ? I may 
even  have  the  honor  of  dispensing  drugs  to  Uncle 
Ascott  of  Russell  Square.” 
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“But,”  said  Elizabeth,  after  a pause,  “you  “I  have  some  time  to  myself  also.  Shop 
will  not  always  remain  as  John  Smith,  drug-  shuts  at  nine,  and  I get  up  at  5 a.m. — bless  us! 
gist’s  shopman,  throwing  away  all  your  good  what  would  my  Aunt  Hilary  say  1 And  it’s  not 
education,  and  position,  and  name?”  for  nothing.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of 


“Elizabeth,”  said  he,  in  a humbled  tone, 
“how  dare  I ever  resume  my  own  name  and 
get  back  my  rightful  position  while  Peter  Ascott 
lives  ? Can  you  or  any  body  point  out  a way  ?” 

She  thought  the  question  over  in  her  clear 
head;  clear  still,  even  at  this  hour,  when  she 
had  to  think  for  others,  though  all  personal  feel- 
ing and  interest  were  buried  in  that  grave  over 
which  the  sexton  was  now  laying  the  turf  that 
would  soon  grow  smoothly  green. 

“If  I might  advise,  Mr.  Leaf,  I should  say, 
save  up  all  your  money,  and  then  go,  just  as 
you  are,  with  an  honest,  bold  front,  right  into 
my  master’s  house,  with  the  fifty  pounds  in  your 
hand — ” 

“ By  Jove,  you’ve  hit  it !”  cried  Ascott,  start- 
ing up.  “ What  a thing  a woman’s  head  is ! 
I’ve  turned  over  scheme  after  scheme,  but  I never 
once  thought  of  any  so  simple  as  that.  Bravo, 
Elizabeth ! You’re  a remarkable  woman.” 

She  smiled — a very  sad  smile — but  still  she 
felt  glad.  Any  thing  that  she  could  possibly 
do  for  any  creature  belonging  to  her  dear  mis- 
tresses seemed  to  this  faithful  servant  the  nat- 
ural and  bounden  duty  of  her  life. 

Long  after  the  young  man,  whose  mercurial 
temperament  no  trouble  could  repress,  had  gone 
away  in  excellent  spirits,  leaving  her  an  address 
where  she  could  always  find  him,  and  give  him 
regular  news  of  his  aunts,  though  he  made  her 
promise  to  give  them,  as  yet,  no  tidings  in  re- 
turn, Elizabeth  sat  still,  watching  the  sun  de- 
cline and  the  shadows  lengthen  over  the  field 
of  graves.  In  the  calmness  and  beauty  of  this 
solitary  place  an  equal  calm  seemed  to  come 
over  her;  a sense  of  how  wouderfully  events 
had  linked  themselves  together  and  worked 
themselves  out ; how  even  poor  Tom’s  mourn- 
ful death  had  brought  about  this  meeting,  which 
might  end  in  restoring  to  her  beloved  mistresses 
their  lost  sheep,  their  outcast,  miserable  boy. 
She  did  not  reason  the  matter  out,  but  she  felt 
it,  and  felt  that  in  making  her  in  some  degree 
His  instrument  God  had  been  very  good  to  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  desolation. 

It  seemed  Elizabeth’s  lot  always  to  have  to 
put  aside  her  own  troubles  for  the  trouble  of 
somebody  else.  Almost  immediately  after  Tom 
Cliffo’s  death  her  little  Henry  fell  ill  with  scar- 
latina, and  remained  for  many  months  in  a state 
of  health  so  fragile  as  to  engross  all  her  thought 
and  care.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  con- 
trived a few  times  to  go  for  Henry’s  medicines 
to  the  shop  where  “ John  Smith”  Berved. 

She  noticed  that  every  time  he  looked  health- 
ier, brighter,  freer  from  that  aspect  of  broken- 
down  respectability  which  had  touched  her  so 
much.  He  did  not  dress  any  better,  but  still 
“ the  gentleman”  in  him  could  never  be  hidden 
or  lost,  and  he  said  his  master  treated  him  “ like 
a gentleman,”  which  was  apparently  a pleasant 
novelty. 


turning  an  honest  penny,  when  a young  fellow 
really  sets  about  it.  Elizabeth,  you  used  to  be 

a literary  character  yourself ; look  into  the 

and  the ” (naming  two  popular  magazines), 

“ and  if  you  find  a series  of  especially  clever  pa- 
pers on  sanitary  reform,  and  so  on,  I did  ’em ! ” 

He  slapped  his  chest  with  Ascott’s  merry 
laugh  of  old.  It  cheered  Elizabeth  for  a long 
while  afterward. 

By-and-by  she  had  to  take  little  Henry  to 
Brighton,  and  lost  sight  of  “John  Smith”  for 
some  time  longer. 

It  was  on  a snowy  February  day,  when,  hav- 
ing brought  the  child  home  quite  strong,  and  re- 
ceived unlimited  gratitude  and  guineas  from  the 
delighted  father,  Master  Henry’s  faithful  nurse 
stood  in  her  usual  place  at  the  dining-room  door, 
waiting  for  the  interminable  grace  of  “ only  five 
minutes  more”  to  be  over,  and  her  boy  carried 
ignominiously  but  contentedly  to  bed. 

The  footman  knocked  at  the  door.  4 4 A young 
man  wanting  to  speak  to  master  on  particular 
business.” 

“ Let  him  send  in  his  name.” 

“ He  says  you  wouldn’t  know  it,  Sir.” 

“Show  him  in,  then.  Probably  a case  of 
charity,  as  usual.  Oh !” 

And  Mr.  Ascott’s  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  shabby  young  man  with 
the  long  beard,  whom  Elizabeth  did  not  wonder 
he  never  recognized  in  the  least. 

She  ought  to  have  retired,  and  yet  she  could 
not.  She  hid  herself  partly  behind  the  door, 
afraid  of  passing  Ascott;  dreading  alike  to 
wound  him  by  recognition  or  non-recognition. 
But  he  took  no  notice.  He  seemed  excessively 
agitated. 

“Come  a-begging,  young  man,  I suppose? 
Wants  a situation,  os  hundreds  do,  and  think 
that  I have  half  the  clerkships  in  the  city  at  my 
disposal,  and  that  I am  made  of  money  besides. 
But  it’s  no  good,  I tell  you,  Sir ; I never  give 
nothing  to  strangers,  except— Here,  Henry,  my 
son,  take  that  person  there  this  half-crown  ” 

And  the  little  boy,  in  his  pretty  purple  velvet 
frock  and  his  prettier  face,  trotted  across  the 
room  and  put  the  money  into  poor  Ascott’s 
hand.  He  took  it;  and  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Master  Henry,  and  the  still  greater  as- 
tonishment of  his  father,  lifted  up  the  child  and 
kissed  him. 

“Young  man,  young  fellow — ” 

“I  see  you  don’t  know  me,  Mr.  Ascott,  and 
it’s  not  surprising.  But  I have  come  to  repay 
you  this — ” he  laid  a fifty-pound  note  down  on 
the  table.  “Also,  to  thank  you  earnestly  for 
not  prosecuting  me,  and  to  say — ” 

“ Good  Qpd!” — the  sole  expletive  Peter  As- 
cott had  been  heard  to  use  for  long.  “ Ascott 
Leaf,  is  that  you  ? I thought  you  were  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  dead,  or  something  ” 

“ No,  I’m  alive  and  here,  more’s  the  pity  per* 
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haps.  Except  that  I have  lived  to  pay  you 
back  what  I cheated  you  out  of.  What  you  gen- 
erously gave  me  I can’t  pay,  though  I may  some 
time.  Meantime,  I have  brought  you  this.  It's 
honestly  earned.  Yes” — observing  the  keen 
doubtful  look,  “ though  I have  hardly  a coat  to 
my  back,  I assure  you  it’s  honestly  earned.” 

Mr.  Ascott  made  no  reply.  He  stooped  over 
the  bank-note,  examined  it,  folded  it,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket-book ; then,  alter  another  puzzled 
investigation  of  Ascott,  cleared  his  throat. 

“Mrs.  Hand,  you  had  better  take  Master 
Henry  up  stairs.” 

An  hour  after,  when  little  Henry  had  long 
been  sound  asleep,  and  she  was  sitting  at  her 
usual  evening  sewing  in  her  solitary  nursery, 
Elizabeth  learned  that  the  “ shabby  young  man” 
was  still  in  the  dining-room  with  Mr.  Ascott, 
who  had  rung  for  tea  and  some  cold  meat  with 
it.  And  the  footman  stated,  with  undisguised 
amazement,  that  the  shabby  young  man  was  act- 
ually sitting  at  the  same  table  with  master ! 

Elizabeth  smiled  to  herself,  and  held  her 
tongue.  Now,  as  ever,  she  always  kept  the  se- 
crets of  the  family. 

About  ten  o’clock  she  was  summoned  to  the 
dining-room. 

There  stood  Peter  Ascott,  pompous  as  ever, 
but  with  a certain  kindly  good-humor  lightening 
his  heavy  face,  looking  condescendingly  around 
him,  and  occasionally  nibbing  his  hands  slowly 
together,  as  if  he  were  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  himself.  There  stood  Ascott  Leaf,  looking 
bright  and  handsome  in  spite  of  his  shabbiness, 
and  quite  at  his  ease — which  small  peculiarity 
was  never  likely  to  be  knocked  out  of  him  under 
the  most  depressing  circumstances. 

He  shook  hands  with  Elizabeth  warmly. 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  mes- 
sage for  Liverpool.  I go  there  to-morrow  on 
business  for  Mr.  Ascott,  and  afterward  I shall 


probably  go  and  see  my  aunts.”  He  faltered  a 
moment,  but  quickly  shook  the  emotion  off.  ‘ ‘ Of 
course,  I shall  tell  them  all  about  you,  Eliza- 
beth. Any  special  message,  eh?” 

“ Only  my  duty,  Sir,  and  Master  Henry  is 
quite  well  again,  ” said  Elizabeth,  formally,  and 
dropping  her  old-fashioned  courtesy ; after  which, 
as  quickly  as  she  could,  she  slipped  out  of  tho 
dining-room. 

But  long,  long  after,  when  all  the  house  was 
gone  to  bed,  she  stood  at  the  nursery  window, 
looking  down  upon  the  trees  of  the  square,  that 
stretched  their  motionless  arms  up  into  the  moon- 
light sky — just  such  a moonlight  as  it  was  once, 
more  than  three  years  ago,  the  night  little  Heniy 
was  born.  And  she  recalled  all  the  past,  from 
the  day  when  Miss  Hilary  hung  up  her  bonnet 
for  her  in  the  house-place  at  Stowbury ; the  dreary 
life  at  No.  15 ; the  Sunday  nights  when  she  and 
Tom  Cliffe  used  to  go  wandering  round  and  round 
the  square. 

“Poor  Tom,”  said  she  to  herself?  thinking 
of  Ascott  Leaf,  and  how  happy  he  had  looked, 
and  how  happy  his  aunts  would  be  to-morrow. 
“Well,  Tom  would  be  glad  too  if  he  knew 
all.” 

But,  happy  as  every  body  was,  there  was  no- 
thing so  close  to  Elizabeth’s  heart  as  the  one 
grave  over  which  the  snow  was  now  lying,  white 
and  peaceful,  out  at  Ken  sal  Green. 

Elizabeth  is  still  living — which  is  a great  bless- 
ing, for  nobody  could  well  do  without  her.  She 
will  probably  attain  a good  old  age;  being 
healthy  and  strong,  very  equable  in  temper  now, 
and  very  cheerful  too,  in  her  quiet  way.  Doubt- 
less, she  will  yet  have  Master  Henry’s  children 
climbing  her  knees,  and  calling  her  “Mammy 
Lizzie.” 

But  she  will  never  marry.  She  never  loved 
any  body  but  Tom. 


LE  DEPART  DES  HIRONDELLES. 

LA  pluio  an  bassin  fa.lt  des  bullea; 

Les  hirondelles,  sur  le  toit, 

Tienneot  des  coociliabules : 

“Void  l'hiver!  void  le  froidl** 

EHes  s'assemblant  par  con  tain  es 
Be  cooeertant  pour  le  depart, 

L’une  dit,  44  O que  dans  Atlk'nea 
11  fait  bon  but  le  vieux  rempart! 

“Tons  lea  ans  j’y  vals  ct  jc  niche 
Au  metopes  du  Parthenon; 

Mon  nld  booebe,  dans  la  corniche, 

Le  trou  d'un  boulet  de  canon.** 

L'autre,  “J*a!  ma  prtite  chambre, 

A 8myrne,  au  plafond  d'un  cafe; 

Les  Hadjis  oomptent  leura  grains  d’ambro 
Sur  le  scull  d'un  rayon  chaufllS.*’ 

Celle-d,  *‘tP  habitc  un  triglyphe 
Au  fronton  d’un  temple  & Balbec, 

Et  Je  m*y  suspendc  par  ma  griffe 
Sur  mea  pctlts  a large  bee.*'  # 

“A  la  second©  cataracte,'* 

Dit  la  derntere,  4tj’ai  mon  nld, 

J*en  al  not6  la  place  exacte 
Dans  le  oou  d’un  rol  do  granit.” 

TufcopuiLE  Gautit.il 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

IN  fountains  bubbling  drips  the  raining; 

Their  confabs  sad  the  swallows  bold, 

And  flit  from  roof  to  roof  complaining: 

“Tis  winter!  O,  dear  me,  the  cold!” 

By  hundreds  twittering  they  assemble  * 

To  plan  their  flight  with  least  delay; 

Shrill  pipes  the  first  the  storm  makes  tremble  : 
“How  warm  old  Athens  is  to-day  1 

“There,  in  the  Parthenon,  I*ve  wintered. 

This  many  a year,  a welcome  guest; 

Where  Turkish  guns  its  frieze  have  splintered 
I stop  a shot-hole  with  my  nest.** 

41  At  Smyrna  is  my  tiny  chamber 
Fast  to  a rafter  stuck,*'  chirps  one; 

“ Hadjis  beneath  count  beads  of  amber 
Or  alp  hot  coffee  in  the  sun.** 

Of  Balbec,  next,  a third  is  telling: 

44  When  sands  through  mouldering  temples  sweep, 
8ome  snug  old  triglyph's  just  the  dwelling 
My  wide-beakod  young  secure  to  keep.** 

Then,  last,  a bird  that  worships  Isis, 

44  Where  roars  the  second  cat’ract'a  flood, 

My  stone  king's  neck  cracked  deep  and  nice  i* 

To  hide  a swallow's  callow  brood  " 

Gzobob  Jaquls. 
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Jr  The  Loclf^iaf. :!Sr  £>afri%i  Tkt^fc—Sr  T<w  Tvw«r»  *»Uj 

twV  fteii  flf  Ou*j*. — 3.  Thu >Vui>i?j*U*»tt. 

SINCE  the  <j»y  wlieit 

the  3ferrimac  in  llaihptun  feoada  it  has; 
\m*  ncfcnwhulged  that  in  the  Revolving Taj&e£ 
n =■-; 3tui«f.^iK9(9|n  introduced 
YHpi  nti’VftS  w.atfftrts,  %Vo  pinrvjxuje  in  this  paper 
to  rho  htentyv  offho  origin  and  prrigre&s  uf 
fill*  hj^mp  i to  show  that  only  a small  por- 
tKrti  erf  to#  capabilities  have  beofi  brought  into 
iWteai  *vwi  ihur,' as  developed  in 
of  its  mVmatdr*  ^ practical- 

ly asdess  the  ponilcf^U3  itivr»-vlad  vessel 3 which 
the  French  and  EngTUfr.ak:  ^onMoucting  at-  such 
warworn  «um,  tou  will  ^lso  pjake  all  of  our 
great  harbors  hli^nhstftly  i0jnf^gTiahle  to  the  com- 
Tiined  navi es  of  the  Wria'.  The  inventor  of  the 
Invoking  'Trover,  we  ^hnij  alio**  From  tinim.- 
peadiRble  documentary  .erldeitce,  h.  VnmWktg 
ll.  Tim  b y,  arr  American  eitks&n;  a da  ike  of  the 
&tatc of  New  York. 


P 


' Ilf Dp  H»  TUJUttk V. 


The  Wa^hipgt^n  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
A related  pros#,  of  October  l,  contained 
the  following  paragraph  ; , 


‘ ‘ -»lv.  TinOiy  ft**  ike  broad  patrol  fWau  the  Unit*)  Bute# 
&r  i*  ravoWltf®  tower  f.ir  Un»I  Ami  *A*Ai^ 

TUW  iti  actomlcrfijed  to  bo  * arrpat  i£>Vt»tl*Jon,  <uvi 

|*  My  awarded  to  Americav  go&iu  \m4  tatltteu?.'* 

The  idea  of  a revolving  lower  for  stationary 
bnd  floating  fkatresHOJ  co/iCcH*?d  hy  Mr. 
Titnhy  when  a mere  boy;.  HU  tirst  acruaimwld 
Tvius  completed  in  July,  184 1,  he  king  then 
nineteen  yedra  old.  ThU  modch  an  engraving 
of  which  appears  M tho  head'  of  this  amyle*  k 
before  tf?  a$  we  write.  Il  k of  ivory-  abptif 
four  tfote  in  hdght  end  nice  &r  hen  in  fcir- 
cumferan^  It  njptHitis  ?he  germs  *;>f  the  whole 
iuventioTi  - iheridy  of  those  par:^  which  Imre 

been  applied  .in  rhe  ^ Monifor^  eircahy  bnilf, 

\ bat  cmfjimd bg  othrfr  |mbeTte  <>f  ^U1  higher 
imporuttice  which  im  mow*  fniir  developed  in 
< the  terw.HTs  which  uto  U*  k de^cri bed. . 

SlkThohy  hlcd  hU  fn^t  caveat  ^nd  ^jecibca^ 
tions  In  the  United  , P&u>t\i  Office  on  the 
1 6th  of  JaniMirv,  IHi.  TJie:^*  ej  wifi  cations 
wera  fyr  6*&  revolving  im&cv  arid  fur  a 

xovoiving  tnwar  fur  n floating  fcancty  to  be  jrrt^- 
pelled ]:W sumn,”  This  documctu  ihu*  pWcei, 
c/n  oifieib l m! uni,  fthowa  heyisnd  all  pbkMbihfy  pft 
cavil  dM:th^t.Utai1^nty  years  ’Kfflhy 

had  not  cmlj  the  gennrdl  idcss  o f * it* 

volving  gniMowec  but  had  bintight  ir  inro  prae- 
ticat  Fomjt  and  Imd  pafelic  legal  cluJxn  to  hU  jn- 
?entkin— a claim  which  hiMt-neyer  heen^biiiidda.- 
ad  m logidly  co>itest^4 ; Rnd  wbkh^  W ■■&&  he 
5»hoVvn,  lu^  M i&sl  fcUf  ^difcd,  Thta 

Aihciai  fveoni  of  the  jnvcnthrfj,;  jt,  will  be  <?b- 
mtednm  by  many  f<py  daiiti 
vvmc«5d  i>y  tsoy  othdr  j>t;rsim.  No  man 
as  far  an  wo  are  itwtira,  has  evar  ptetHpcIed  to. 
have  even  thought  of  the  tiring  until  long  alter 
Mr;  Tim  by  hod  published  It 'id  the  world,  and 
Ju*  d publicly  ■exhibited  a complete  working  model 
on  a -large  .sgtlex/  fie  tmdmmnwddle,  during  the 
winter  of  184^1,  heera  busily  engaged  in  the  con- 
^iTucrim  of  u large  irort-d^d  model,  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  This  wnfi  built  at  Syrnor^e.  Knv/ 
jm*  ai  a k?j5t  ni?  wvoral  tbomuimi  dollarB. 
Maxty  toeh  why  wera  then  roMdePk  of  timt  place, 
kmemkr  thiy-balrod  Votrag  matt  ^ ho  was 
butlding-rftt  ^ou  fovedyjag- -fottr^  Tim  model 
• .^;eoa<plnifed'  to'ry -to  f ha  *pnnfr  m&  was  taken 
•to’  -Kw  /Sfprfc.  .%-'g.xhil>itlon.  It ; flTftsr  showm  on 

tho  JlUh ^ of  in  xh*#irvzxmi**  room 

iTir  this  City  iiiill,  to  Twidmrt  Tyler  and  hU 
Cidunet,  who  were  then  on  their  wnj'  to  attend 
iViC  celobratiQn  of  the  canipletibu  of  the.  Bunker 
Bill  MoTimnenf.  It  wni  before  mid  nfierwoxtis 
ymbHely  exhibited  in  $w  York  cmd  ako  m other 
phlces.  It  was  not  teed  and  de?cHbed  at  con  - 
fiderahie  length,  and  wiib  more  ox  less  correct 
in  the  vstiou?  nev^papers  r>f  the  d«y?  senno- 
times  sviih  au*l  somcHme*  witlvont  mentJon  of 
the  name  bf  tho  invciHof>  The  following  is  a 
purtibft  « if  an  ar ricle  which  app^red  hi  the  New 
York  /ftmM  of  JuttC  T,  1 843 ; 

u ItavfH.'Vt^n  f«A7-rgtiT.-~Wi«  yr^K'nky  vf4te<T 

j thv  ue«r  b^rnmmnt  w raihra 

un  obt  Ih^ttUnnW^  Ah  n,  ri6^  pttnciplii.  It  ima  a pt%  \'dt*’ 
miatrig  une  Uuntiroa  cijak  lu  four  rows  or  tier*  of  t^-a*y- 
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fire  gnuB  each.  The  whole  frame,  weighing  one  ton,  was 
moved  round  in  a circle  by  two  steam  engines  of  one-horse 
power,  and  as  fast  as  each  gun  came  round  to  bear  upon  a 
certain  point  it  was  discharged,  the  revolution  being  regu- 
lated so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  load  after  discharg- 
ing before  the  gun  came  round  to  the  place  of  firing.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  pronounced  by  several  military 
gentlemen  who  were  present  to  be  perfect  so  far  as  this 
experiment  was  concerned ; but  as  to  the  success  of  the 

principle  on  a large  scale,  some  doubt  was  expressed 

Should  the  plan  succeed  on  an  extended  scale,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  and  effective  engines  of  de- 
fense ever  invented." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  the  same  date 
(June  7,  1843)  says: 

“ On  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Liberty  streets  there 
is  a model  of  a battery,  which  is  of  a novel  and  destructive 
character.  It  is  erected  in  a circular  form,  and  presents 
four  tiers  of  gun**.  The  plan  of  the  battery  is,  indeed,  sim- 
ilar to  any  other  of  that  form.  The  important  difference 
consists  in  the  manner  by  which  its  armnment  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  object  For  this  purpose  it  Is  made  to  re- 
volve upon  its  ceutre,  and  if  this  revolution  is  performed 
in  ono  minute  and  the  armament  comprises  a hundred 
guns,  each  one  of  them  may  in  that  period  of  time  bo  dis- 
charged at  the  object.  In  no  other  way  can  so  great  a 
number  of  gnus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  object  in  so 
short  a time.  It  is  designed  to  put  this  in  practice  by  erect- 
ing a circular  fort  of  60  or  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  plates  of 
wrought  iron.  By  means  of  steam  power  under  ground, 
which  shall  cause  it  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  all  the  guns 
of  this  fort  will  be  brought  to  bear  at  each  revolution  on  a 
given  object." 

These  contemporary  records,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  are  abundant  evidence  of 
the  publicity  which  was  given  to  the  invention. 
Mr.  Timby  continued  still  further  to  develop  his 
idea,  constructed  Bcveral  new  models,  and  filed 
additional  specifications  in  the  Patent  Office, 
lie  pressed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  upon  Gov- 
ernment year  after  year,  but  with  no  success. 
Its  practicability  was  not  denied ; but  it  was  said 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  Our  existing  fortifica- 
tions, it  was  affirmed,  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  far  more  than  were  needed  ; the  forts 
which  guarded  our  harbors  were  garrisoned  by 
a corporal’s  guard  |tnd  tenanted  only  by  bats. 
In  1856  he  visited  France,  and  laid  his  inven- 
tion before  the  French  Government,  but  without 
success.  At  length  in  July,  1848,  he  succeeded 
in  securing  a favorable  report  to  Mr.  Marcy,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  from  Jefferson  Davis,  D.  L. 
Yulee,  F.  II.  Elmore,  and  Dixon  II.  Lewis, 
then  United  States  Senators,  and  Colonel  Bum- 
ford,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau;  but  no- 
thing was  then  done  in  the  matter. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  Mr. 
Timby  sprang  at  once  to  the  development  and 
practical  application  of  his  favorite  engine  of 
war — or  rather  of  peace,  for  every  addition  to 
the  destructive  power  of  engines  of  war  is  really 
a new  guarantee  for  peace.  He  soon  produced 
his  fifth  model,  embodying  all  the  improvements 
which  he  had  made  during  the  eighteen  years 
which  had  passed  since  the  date  of  his  first  caveat. 
This  was  exhibited  to  Governors  Sprague  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washburn  of  Maine,  and  soon 
after  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  heads  of  the  Departments,  members 
of  Congress,  foreign  Ministers,  and  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  There  was  now  no  doubt 
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of  the  necessity  of  additional  harbor  defenses, 
and  the  practical  utility  of  revolving  batteries 
was  no  longer  a matter  of  speculation.  The 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  showed  that  Mr. 

Timby  was  the  sole  and  absolute  inventor  of  this, 
and  that  from  the  first  he  had  continually  kept 
his  claim  alive.  His  right  to  a patent  was  there- 
fore incontrovertible,  and  he  received  one  from 
the  United  States,  covering  the  broad  claim  “ For 
a Revolving  Tower  for  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare  whether  used  on  land  or  water.”  Several 
subsidiary  patents  cover  also  the  various  special 
appliances  which  give  increased  value  to  the 
general  principle. 

Meanwhile  the  Monitor  had  been  built,  and 
contracts  were  made  with  an  association  of  lead- 
ing capitalists  and  constructors  for  building  other 
vessels  of  the  same  general  construction.  Mr. 

Timby's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  turret  was 
brought  before  them.  They  acted  like  men  of 
sense  and  honor.  They  acknowledged  the  valid- 
ity and  worth  of  his  claim,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  him.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  secured  to  him  what  he  considered 
a fair  and  jnst  remuneration  for  the  labor  of  the 
twenty  long  years  which  he  had  devoted  to  the 
perfection  of  his  invention.  He  receives  his  duo  4 
share  for  the  construction  of  every  vessel  of  onr 
mighty  turret  fleet,  and  for  every  one  of  the  re- 
volving armed  towers  which  will,  we  hope,  soon 
protect  our  great  harbors  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco.  The  world  is  full  of  cases  where 
men  whose  inventions  have  conferred  lasting 
benefits  upon  mankind  have  toiled  in  want  and 
poverty,  while  princely  fortunes  have  been  accu- 
mulated from  them  by  others ; or,  if  at  last  they 
have  received  any  adequate  reward,  it  came  too 
late  for  them  to  enjoy  it.  The  inventor  of  the 
Revolving  Tower  forms  an  exception  to  this. 

In  the  very  prime  of  manhood  he  has  secured  a 
compensation  not  enormous  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sums  which  we  are  told  have 
l>een  amassed  in  a few  months  by  “array  con- 
tractors” and  “purchasing  agents,”  but  amply 
satisfactory  to  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  bo  able  to 
put  upon  record  his  own  words:  “All  my  rela- 
tions with  the  contractors  for  building  the  Moni- 
tors, represented  by  Hon.  John  A.  Griswold, 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  They  have  acted 
throughout,  and  in  every  respect,  with  the  most 
entire  good  faith  and  honor.” 

Having  thus  given  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  invention,  we  propose  to  describe  the  “Re- 
volving Tower,”  both  for  land  and  water,  as 
arranged  by  Mr.  Timby.  We  shall  commence 
with  that  designed  for  land — this  being  on  the 
whole  more  simple,  though  the  leading  princi- 
ples are  common  to  both. 

The  illustration  on  page  246  presents  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  such  a structure.  It  consists,  to 
the  eye,  of  an  iron-plated  tower,  with  a dome- 
shaped roof,  resting  upon  a foundation  of  mason- 
ry, and  pierced  for  two  tiers  of  guns.  The  foun- 
dation is  also  provided  with  casemated  guns,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  These,  however,  form 
no  part  of  the  tower  proper,  though  they  consti- 
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tute  a valuable  adjunct  for  all  works  designed  to 
defend  important  points.  This  tower  is  supposed 
to  be  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  carry  sixty 
guns,  thirty  in  each  tier.  In  the  centre,  under 
the  dome,  rises  a turret,*  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  forms  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  structure. 

The  illustration  on  the  following  page  pre- 
sents a sectional  view  of  the  whole  structure, 
cut  down  through  the  centre  of  tower,  turret, 
and  foundation,  the  nearer  half  being  supposed 
to  be  removed  so  as  to  show  the  interior  con- 
struction and  the  arrangement  of  every  part. 
K is  the  dome ; and  A A represent  the  circu- 
lar walls  of  the  tower.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  of  these  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  small  inner  one  is  not,  as  might 
be  supposed  at  first  view,  a part  of  the  turret, 
which  does  not  reach  below  the  roof  of  the 
tower.  These  walls,  in  a land  fortress,  may  be 
of  any  required  thickness.  If  one  foot  is  not 
sufficient  they  may  be  two,  or  three,  or  five,  if 
required.  The  increase  of  weight,  which  is  so 
important  in  a floating  battery,  is  here  of  no 
practical  consequence.  This  tower  revolves 
upon  friction  rollers  (G  G),  by  means  of  a steam- 
engine  below  and  beyond  the  foundations  of  the 
fort.  It  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  made  to 
revolve  once  in  a minute,  thus  bringing  every 
one  of  the  guns  to  bear  upon  any  point  in 
that  space  of  time.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  make  such  a ponderous 
mass  revolve  with  what  appears  so  great  ve- 
locity. This  objection  was,  in  fact,  urged  by 
the  writer  in  the  Evening  Post,  already  quoted, 
against  the  first  model  exhibited  in  1843.  This 
simply  shows  the  folly  of  drawing  conclusions 
without  carefully  examining  the  premises.  A 
tower  100  feet  in  diameter  has  a circumference 
of  about  314  feet  At  the  rate  of  revolution 
proposed  it  would  move  314  feet  in  a minute,  or 
18,840  feet,  or  a little  more  than  three  and  a 
half  miles,  an  hour ; just  about  a man’s  moder- 
ate walking  gait.  There  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  giving  the  tower  twice  this 
rate  of  motion  if  it  were  desirable.  The  force 
required  to  effect  the  revolution  is  much  less 
than  might  be  imagined.  Upon  an  ordinary 
railroad  “turn-table”  one  man  easily  turns  a 
weight  of  200  tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
an  engine  of  50-horse  power  would  be  sufficient 
to  revolve  the  100-foot  turret  with  all  its  arma- 
ment. This  minimum  will  not,  of  course,  be 
adopted.  It  is  proposed  to  use  an  engine  of 
250-horse  power  for  this  and  other  purposes.  This 
is  much  smaller  than  the  marine  engines  used  on 
steamers,  which  vary  from  300  to  1 200  horse  pow- 
er. C C represent  the  gun-platforms,  with  the 
gun-carriages  and  guns,  each  looking  grimly  out 
from  its  own  port-hole.  These  gun-carriages  all 
radiate  from  a common  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Indeed,  if  the 
tower  were  cut  off  level  with  the  gun-platform  a 

• The  word  44  tower*  will  nl  way  a be  used  to  denote  the 
exterior  part,  while  44  turret”  will  designate  the  central 
elevation. 
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carriage-wheel  would  represent  the  section : the 
tire  would  stand  for  the  outer  wall,  the  spokes 
for  the  gun-carriages,  the  hub  for  the  inner  wall’, 
and  the  hole  for  the  axle,  an  opening  left  for  a 
very  important  purpose,  connected  with  the  cen- 
tral turret. 

This  turret  (B)  is  the  head  holding  the  brain 
of  the  whole  structure.  It  rests  upon  and  re- 
volves by  means  of  the  shaft  b 6,  extending 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  tower.  The 
turret  revolves  independently  of  the  tower,  and 
not  by  means  of  the  steam-engine.  In  it  the 
commander  is  stationed  during  action.  There 
is  a narrow  opening  through  which,  with  a 
theodolite  or  telescope  fixed  upon  a stand,  he 
keeps  watch  upon  the  object  of  attack.  At  his 
hand  is  a wheel  connected  with  the  central  shaft 
by  proper  rods  and  gearing,  so  delicately  adjusted 
that  the  strength  of  an  infant  can  turn  it  with 
the  turret  which  rests  upon  it.  Close  by  are  a 
series  of  handles  connected  with  signals  to  all 
the  officers  below.  By  turning  this  turret  he 
keeps  the  telescope  pointed  always  straight  at 
the  object  aimed  at.  If  it  moves  he  follows  it 
precisely  as  a sharp-shooter  with  his  telescopic 
rifle  follows  the  course  of  a moving  object  until 
he  is  ready  to  fire.  Now  as  the  tower  revolves 
around  the  turret  each  gun  in  its  turn  is  for  an 
instant  brought  at  every  revolution  directly  in 
a vertical  line  with  the  telescope,  and  if  the  gun 
were  discharged  at  that  precise  instant  the  ball 
would  go  straight  to  its  mark.  Provision  is 
made  for  doing  this  with  unerring  certainty. 
Under  the  floor  of  the  turret  is  a galvanic  bat- 
tery with  a main  conductor  so  arranged  that  at 
the  very  instant  when  the  gun  comes  in  a line 
with  the  telescope  the  connection  is  formed. 
Conducting-wires  pass  from  this  main  conductor 
to  each  gun  of  the  whole  battery.  When  the 
connection  is  formed  the  electric  spark  passes 
with  the  speed  of  thought  along  the  wires,  ig- 
nites the  priming  fuse,  and  each  gun  in  its  turn 
is  discharged  at  the  instant  it  falls  under  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  telescope,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  The  illustration  shows  clear- 
ly the  whole  of  these  inner  arrangements : the 
telescope,  wheel,  and  signals  in  the  dome,  the 
main  conductor,  or  u circuit-closer”  on  the  left, 
and  the  revolving  gearing  on  the  right  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  conducting  wires  passing  to  each 
gun.  By  means  of  a micrometer  attached  to 
the  telescope  the  distance  of  the  object  is  ascer- 
tained at  once ; a signal  to  the  officer  of  each 
gun  directs  him  to  elevate  or  depress  the  piece 
so  as  to  secure  the  proper  range. 

The  gunners,  it  will  be  seen,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  load  their  pieces,  run  them  to  the  port- 
holes, and  place  the  fuse  in  the  vent.  They 
work  in  absolute  safety  in  their  iron-clad  tower ; 
the  commander,  alike  safe  in  his  mailed  turret, 
does  all  the  aiming  and  sighting,  not  of  a single 
gun  merely,  but  of  all  the  sixty  that  compose 
the  battery  at  the  same  instant.  The  precision 
of  the  aim  is  even  greater  than  that  of  a sharp- 
shooter with  his  telescopic  rifle,  for  it  depends 
not  at  all  upon  the  firmness  of  hand  of  the 
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marksmen,  but  only  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
sight  and  the  coolness  of  his  judgment.  If  a 
cannon-ball  traveled  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
a rifle-bullet,  a single  man  might  be  picked  off 
with  a 400-pound  shot  aimed  at  a mile's  distance 
from  this  turret  as  certainly  as  he  could  be  by 
a sharp-shooter  with  his  telescopic  rifle.  This 
perfect  accuracy  of  flight  is  perhaps  not  attaina- 
ble ; but  assuming  the  extreme  accurate  range 
of  a cannon-ball  to  be  two  miles,  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  that  a ship  conld  be  hit  at 
that  distance  by  every  shot.  The  importance 
of  this  perfect  accuracy  of  aim  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  shot  in  a hundred  flred  in  the 
usual  manner  at  long  range  from  a stationary 
battery  at  a vessel  in  motion  ever  hits  it.  Last 
year  one  bank  of  the  Potomac  for  miles  was  fair- 
ly lined  with  rebel  batteries ; yet  the  blockade 
was  run  with  impunity  by  steamers  of  every 
class ; and  one  could  easily  count  upon  his  An- 
gers every  recorded  instance  in  which  a vessel 
was  hit. 

The  recent  experiments  on  the  Passaic  de- 
monstrate that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of 
the  guns  which  may  be  fired  within  a tower. 
The  15-inch  guns,  carrying  a round  shot  of  425 
pounds,  were  discharged  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  tower  or  injury  to  the  men  with- 
in it.  The  effect  of  a fire  of  heavy  shot  against 
a solid  object,  like  a fortification  or  an  iron-clad 
vessel,  depends  greatly  upon  its  rapidity.  Ten 
shots  striking  any  point  in  as  many  seconds  will 
produce  a greater  effect  than  a hundred  in  ten 
hours.  Now  a tower  of  60  guns  revolving  once 
a minute  will  deliver  its  whole  fire  upon  any 
point  every  minute  — that  is,  it  will  give  a 
shot  every  second;  and  as  it  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  one  minute  is  ample  time  for  load- 
ing a gun,  and  as  not  an  instant  is  lost  in  aim- 
ing or  firing,  this  rate  may  be  kept  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  the  commander  is  not 
obliged  to  use  his  whole  force.  Sitting  in  his 
turret,  and  watching  the  fight,  he  can  by  a sig- 
nal direct  the  tower  to  revolve  more  slowly  or  to 
stop  altogether ; or  by  another  signal  he  may  or- 
der the  gunners  not  to  put  the  fuse  into  the  vents 
of  any  gun  or  number  of  guns.  In  this  case  no 
discharge  takes  place  when  the  gun  comes  round 
under  the  telescope.  Thus  the  whole  battery 
of  60  guns  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  a 
single  man  seated  quietly  in  his  turret  above  the 
tumult  of  battle.  • 

We  have  called  this  turret  the  brain  of  the 
structure;  carrying  out  the  figure,  the  shaft, 
with  its  moving  apparatus  and  circuit-closer,  is 
the  spinal  cord;  the  conducting- wires  running 
to  the  guns  are  the  nerves;  the  tower  is  the 
trunk ; the  gun-carriages  and  guns  are  the  arms 
and  hands  ready  to  fling  their  ponderous  mis- 
siles, and  the  steam-engine  below  is  the  legs, 
bearing  the  huge  iron  warrior  to  the  point  of 
assault. 

In  the  illustration  E E are  ventilators,  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke  and  foul  air  from  the  for- 
tress. A strong  current  of  air  from  beneath  is 
forced  up  by  the  steam-engine,  keeping  the  at- 


mosphere within  pure  and  wholesome.  This  is 
a most  essential  provision.  In  an  ordinary  for- 
tress, after  a brief  firing,  the  air  in  the  case- 
mates becomes  so  foul,  smoky,  and  heated  as  to 
be  almost  incapable  of  respiration.  Thus  at 
Sumter  our  brave  men,  while  absolutely  un- 
harmed by  the  balls  from  the  enemy,  almost 
perished  from  heat  and  suffocation  in  the  nar- 
row casemates.  The  magazine,  stores,  and  re- 
volving apparatus  are  contained  in  subterranean 
chambers  arranged  for  their  reception  in  the 
massive  work  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
revolving  tower.  This  may  be  either  of  masonry 
or  of  iron,  though  all  recent  experiments  go  to 
show  that  the  latter  is  preferable.  In  the  plan 
it  is  provided  with  a tier  of  casemated  guns. 

As  far  as  land  fortification  is  concerned,  the 
main  application  of  the  Revolving  Tower  is  for 
the  defense  of  harbors  and  sea-ports.  These 
are  the  vital  points  of  attack.  A single  vessel 
of  war,  once  within  range  of  a great  city,  holds 
it  at  mercy.  No  matter— -or  rather  so  much  the 
worse — how  strongly  it  is  garrisoned,  it  is  abso- 
lutely helpless.  It  has  no  more  means  of  reach- 
ing its  enemy  than  an  elephant  has  of  attacking 
a Bhark.  The  first  gun-boat  which,  passing  forts 
St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  lay  off  the  levde  at  New 
Orleans,  virtually  captured  the  Crescent  City. 
If  a solitary  vessel  of  the  allied  fleet  could  have 
passed  the  forts  at  Cronstadt,  the  Russian  capital 
must  have  surrendered  or  been  destroyed.  A 
single  hostile  war-steamer  which  should  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Narrows  and  islands,  and  enter 
the  harbor  of  New  York  could  impose  its  own 
terms  on  the  metropolis.  The  capture  of  New' 
Orleans  shows  how  little  power  our  fortresses 
have  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  even  ordinary 
steamers.  The  range  of  stationary  gifts  is  so 
small,  and  their  aim  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  chance  if  a passing  vessel  is  hit  at  all. 
At  mof  the  danger  lasts  but  a few  minutes. 

But  when  the  attack  is  made  by  iron-clad 
steamers,  the  peril  to  a city  is  fearfully  increased. 
We  think  w*e  are  fully  justified  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Passaic  or  the  Ironsides , the  Warrior 
or  Jja  Gloire  could  enter  the  harbor  of  New  York 
unharmed  in  spite  of  all  the  fortifications  which 
defend  it.  Some  new  mode  of  defense,  answer- 
ing to  the  increased  powers  of  offense  created 
within  a few  years  is  clearly  demanded.  This 
we  believe  is  to  be  found  in  the  Revolving  Tur- 
ret. The  method  of  its  application  to  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Timby,  is 
fully  shown  in  the  following  illustration.  With 
necessary  modifications  it  is  available  for  every 
one  of  * our  great  ports,  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  “Narrows”  is  supposed  to  be  the  point 
of  defense.  This  passage  is  about  one-third  of 
a mile  wide.  From  feach  shore  a dock  would 
be  built,  upon  which  will  be  erected  a tower 
and  fortress  such  as  has  been  described;  and 
another  upon  an  artificial  foundation  in  the 
middle.  A hostile  vessel  or  fleet  seeking  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  would  be  exposed  from  the  mo- 
ment it  came  within  range,  at  every  foot  of  its 
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advance  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  these  three  oonetmlrie  itoof,  each  Wpabfo&fA^tf*- 

farts,  amounting  to  ISO  gnus  a minute,  deliv-  firing ti B&^fc 

©red  with  an  accuracy  hUiterto  unknown  in  most  jwifc.  order 
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tohl  by  tiny  pt*&>ihi  Lity  hopcV^  pto  $hto.  forts  no  l tout  to  t!m  thickness  winch  may  W given  to 
would  be  something  ; like;-  w*  :^yrn"; Moriitbtjt  'or  tb,e, .walls-  -of  a revolving  land  tower,  short  of  its 
the  fl outing'  batteries. • ^lifstr.aettng;  id.  Europe,  absolute  crushing  weight  upon  the  iron  or  steel 
tying  tow  in  the  wa  to  ’tof  scarfcttly  rollers  upon  which  it  revolves  y soc»nor 

a Oiugibhi  mark  at  bug  range.  Such  a vessel  or  Wcr,  there  must  he  b ifam  beyond  which,  lH& 
might  perhRto  sustain  the  fire  t&  whkh  it  would  weight  and  velocity  That 

be  exposed  for  to  half  hour  ditriog  which,  it  such  a tower  as  to  ton  d^Ttl>c4  Vcuild  be 
would  be  wjthin  raog?  of  the  sto  of  the  towers ) irqpregnablo  to  direct  assault  or  wajtede  Jieeds 
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respects  the  same  as  that  for  those  to  be  built 
upon  land.  The  only  modifications  are  those 
imposed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a limit  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  a tower  to  be  borne  by  a 
vessel.  The  problem  is  to  dispose  of  this  prac- 
ticable size  and  weight  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  give  a sectional  view  of  the  design  for  such 
a tower  for  a vessel.  Essentially  it  corresponds 
with  that  which  has  been  given  of  the  land 
tower.  The  general  structure,  mode  of  sight- 
ing, and  discharge,  and  ftie  internal  arrange- 
ments are  the  same.  This  tower  is  supposed  to 
be  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  be  armed  with 
a single  tier  of  six  guns  instead  of  the  two  with 
which  all  of  our  Monitors  are  furnished.  Sup- 
posing, as  heretofore,  that  the  tower  revolves 
once  in  a minute,  the  fire  of  a vessel  provided 
with  such  a tower  would  be  six  shots  in  a min- 
ute, delivered  infallibly  upon  any  desired  point. 
This  is  demonstrably  a greater  effective  fire  than 
can  be  given  by  any  vessel  heretofore  built. 
The  absurdity  of  placing  two  or  more  revolving 
towers  upon  any  vessel  scarcely  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  essential  idea  of  the  revolv- 
ing tower  is  that  every  gun  commands  every 
point  of  the  circle.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
towers  each  cuts  off  a part  of  the  range  of  the 
other.  In  our  present  turrets,  with  two  guns 
side  by  side,  fully  four-fifths  are  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  offense,  since  not  a shot  is  given  from 
four  parts  out  of  five  of  the  circumference.  It 
may  be  demonstrated  that  the  effective  fire  of  a 
single  tower  of  four  guns  is  double  that  of  two 
towers  of  two  guns  each,  while  the  cost,  weight, 
and  motive  power  would  be  much  less.  The 
true  principle  is  that  indicated  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Timby.  Give  the  tower  sufficient  diameter 
to  afford  space  for  a continuous  tier  of  guns  clear 
around  its  circumference,  every  part  of  which 
will  thus  be  made  equally  effective.  Whether 
there  shall  be  four,  ten,  or  twenty  guns  must  be 
decided  upon  special  grounds  for  each  vessel. 


To  one  point  in  this  diagram  of  a floating 
tower  special  attention  must  be  called.  It  rises 
only  two-thirds  of  its  height  above  the  deck. 
In  our  Monitors  the  whole  tower  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  height  stands  above  deck.  This  height 
is  necessary  to  give  space  for  the  working  of  the 
guns ; but  every  foot  in  height  and  every  ton  of 
weight  placed  above  the  line  of  flotation  increases 
the  vulnerability  and  diminishes  the  sea-worthi- 
ness of  the  vessel.  The  height  of  the  tower 
above  de<&  needs  only  to  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  port-holes  to  be  high  enough  to  give  the  re- 
quired vertical  range.  The  gun-carriages  may 
as  well  be  below  the  level  of  deck  as  above  it. 
Thus  of  the  nine  feet  required  for  the  height  of 
the  tower  three  may  be  below  deck.  The  chances 
of  the  tower  being  hit  are  diminished  just  one- 
third;  and,  moreover,  its  absolute  weight  may 
be  a full  quarter  less  without  at  all  lessen- 
ing its  security ; for  that  part  of  it  below  deck 
will  be  shielded  by  the  side  armor  of  the  vessel, 
and  consequently  may  be  made  comparatively 
light. 

This  sectional  view  also  suggests  a novel  mode 
of  constructing  the  side  armor  of  a vessel,  which 
will  be  readily  understood  by  any  mechanic.  In 
the  Monitors  the  sides  of  the  armed  upper  hull 
are  perpendicular.  In  this  plan  they  present 
an  ovoid  surface.  It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of  this 
point.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  the 
Revolving  Gun-Tower,  conjoined,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  the  mind  of  its  inventor,  with  the 
apparatus  for  aiming  and  firing,  multiplies  al- 
most indefinitely  the  effective  power  of  artillery 
for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes ; that  it  will 
do  for  cannon  precisely  what  the  invention  of 
printing  has  done  for  the  art  of  writing.  If  we 
have  succeeded  in  showing  this,  wo  need  add  no 
words  to  commend  the  matter  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  American  People  and  Gov- 
ernment. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MBS.  DALE’S  LITTLE  PAKTT. 

THE  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  party.  Not 
a word  more  was  said  on  that  evening  be- 
tween Bell  and  her  cousin,  at  least  not  a word 
more  of  any  peculiar  note;  and  when  Crosbie 
suggested  to  his  friend  on  the  following  morning 
that  they  should  both  step  down  and  see  how 
the  preparations  were  getting  on  at  the  Small 
House,  Bernard  declined. 

“ You  forget,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I’m  not  in 
love  as  you  are,  ” said  he. 

“But  I thought  you  were,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ No ; not  at  all  as  you  are.  You  are  an  ac- 
cepted lover,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  thing 
— whip  the  creams,  and  tune  the  piano,  if  you 
know  how.  I’m  only  a half  sbrt  of  lover,  medi- 
tating a manage  de  conveyance  to  oblige  an 


uncle,  and  by  no  means  required  by  the  terms 
of  my  agreement  to  undergo  a very  rigid  amount 
of  drill.  Your  position  is  just  the  reverse.”  In 
saying  all  which  Captain  Dale  was  no  doubt  very 
false ; but  if  falseness  can  be  forgiven  to  a man 
in  any  position,  it  may  be  forgiven  in  that  which 
he  then  filled.  So  Crosbie  went  down  to  the 
Small  House  alone. 

“Dale  wouldn’t  come,”  said  he,  speaking  to 
the  three  ladies  together.  “I  suppose  he’s  keep- 
ing himself  up  for  the  dance  on  the  lawn.” 

“ I hope  he  will  be  here  in  the  evening,”  said 
Mrs.  Dale.  But  Bell  said  never  a word.  She 
had  determined  that,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  only  fair  to  her  cousin  that 
his  offer  and  her  answer  to  it  should  be  kept 
secret.  She  knew  why  Bernard  did  not  come 
across  from  the  Great  House  with  his  friend,  but 
she  said  nothing  of  her  knowledge.  Lily  looked 
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at  her,  but  looked  without  speaking ; and  as  for 
Mrs.  Dale,  she  took  no  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance. Thus  they  passed  the  afternoon  togeth- 
er without  further  mention  of  Bernard  Dale; 
and  it  may  be  said,  at  any  rate  of  Lily  and 
Crosbie,  that  his  presence  was  not  missed. 

Mrs.  Eame8,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  were 
the  first  to  come.  “ It  is  so  nice  of  you  to  come 
early,”  said  Lily,  trying  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment to  say  something  which  should  sound 
pleasant  and  happy,  but  in  truth  using  that  form 
of  welcome  which  to  my  ears  sounds  always  the 
most  ungracious.  “Ten  minutes  before  the 
time  named ; and,  of  course,  you  must  have  un- 
derstood that  I meant  thirty  minutes  after  it !” 
That  is  my  interpretation  of  the  words  when  I 
am  thanked  for  coming  early.  But  Mrs.  Eames 
was  a kind,  patient,  unexacting  woman,  who 
took  all  civil  words  as  meaning  civility.  And, 
indeed,  Lily  had  meant  nothing  else. 

“ Yes ; we  did  come  early,”  said  Mrs.  Eames, 
“ because  Mary  thought  she  would  like  to  go  up 
into  the  girl’s  room  and  just  settle  her  hair,  you 
know.” 

“So  she  shall,”  said  Lily,  who  had  taken 
Mary  by  the  hand. 

“ And  we  knew  we  shouldn’t  be  in  the  way. 
Johnny  can  go  out  into  the  garden  if  there's  any 
thing  left  to  be  done.” 

“He  sha’n’t  be  banished  unless  he  likes  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Dale.  “ If  he  finds . us  women  too 
much  for  his  unaided  strength — ” 

John  Eames  muttered  something  about  being 
very  well  as  he  was,  and  then  got  himself  into 
an  arm-chair.  He  had  shaken  hands  with  Lily, 
trying  as  he  did  so  to  pronounce  articulately  a 
little  speech  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. “ I have  to  congratulate  you,  Lily,  and  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you  will  be  happy.” 
The  words  were  simple  enough,  and  were  not 
ill-chosen,  but  the  poor  young  man  never  got 
them  spoken.  The  word  “ congratulate*  * did 
reach  Lily's  ears,  and  she  understood  it  all; 
both  the  kindness  of  the  intended  speech  and 
the  reason  why  it  could  not  be  spoken. 

“ Thank  you,  John,  **  she  said ; “ I hope  I shall 
see  so  much  of  you  in  London.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  have  an  old  Guestwick  friend  near  me.” 
She  had  her  own  voice,  and  the  pulses  of  her 
heart  better  under  command  than  had  he ; but 
she  also  felt  that  the  occasion  was  trying  to  her. 
The  man  had  loved  her  honestly  and  truly — still 
did  love  her,  paying  her  the  great  homage  of 
bitter  grief  in  that  he  had  lost  her.  Where  is 
the  girl  who  will  not  sympathize  with  such  love 
and  such  grief,  if  it  be  shown  only  because  it  can 
not  be  concealed,  and  be  declared  against  the  will 
of  him  who  declares  it  ? > 

Then  came  in  old  Mrs.  Hearn,  whose  cottage 
was  not  distant  two  minutes*  walk  from  the 
Small  House.  She  always  called  Mrs.  Dale 
“my  dear,”  and  petted  the  girls  as  though  they 
had  been  children.  When  told  of  Lily’s  mar- 
riage, she  had  thrown  up  her  hands  with  sur- 
prise, for  she  had  still  left  in  some  corner  of  her 
drawers  remnants  of  sugar-plums  which  she  had 


bought  for  Lily.  “A  London  man  is  he? 
Well,  welL  I wish  he  lived  in  the  country. 
Eight  hundred  a year,  my  dear  ?”  she  had  said 
to  Mrs.  Dale.  “ That  sounds  nice  down  here, 
because  we  are  all  so  poor.  But  I suppose 
eight  hundred  a year  isn’t  very  much  up  in 
London  ?” 

“The  squire's  coming,  I suppose,  isn’t  he?” 
said  Mrs.  Hearn,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa  close  to  Mrs.  Dale. 

“Yes,  he’ll  be  here  by-and-by;  unless  he 
changes  his  mind,  you  know.  He  doesn’t  stand 
on  ceremony  with  me.” 

“ He  change  his  mind  1 When  did  you  ever 
know  Christopher  Dale  change  his  mind  ?” 

“ He  is  pretty  constant,  Mrs.  Hearn.” 

“ If  he  promised  to  give  a man  a penny,  he'd 
give  it  But  if  he  promised  to  take  away  a 
pound,  he'd  take  it,  though  it  cost  him  years  to 
get  it  He’s  going  to  turn  me  out  of  my  cot- 
tage, he  says.” 

“ Nonsense,  Mrs.  Hearn  I” 

“Jolliffe  came  and  told  me” — Jollifle,  I 
should  explain,  was  the  bailiff — “that  if  I 
didn't  like  it  as  it  was,  I might  leave  it,  and 
that  the  squire  could  get  double  the  rent  for  it 
Now  all  I asked  was  that  he  should  do  a little 
painting  in  the  kitchen ; and  the  wood  is  all  as 
black  as  his  hat.” 

“I  thought  it  was  understood  you  were  to 
paint  inside.” 

“ How  can  I do  it,  my  dear,  with  a hundred 
and  forty  pounds  for  every  thing  ? I must  live, 
you  know!  And  he  that  has  workmen  about 
him  eveiy  day  of  the  year!  And  was  that  a 
message  to  send  to  me,  who  have  lived  in  the 
parish  for  fifty  years?  Here  he  is.”  And  Mrs. 
Hearn  majestically  raised  herself  from  her  seat 
as  the  squire  entered  the  room. 

With  him  entered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  from 
the  parsonage,  with  Dick  Boyce,  the  ungrown 
gentleman,  and  two  girl  Boyces,  who  were  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Dale,  with 
the  amount  of  good-nature  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, asked  reproachfully  why  Jane,  and  Charles, 
and  Florence,  and  Bessy,  did  not  come — Boyce 
being  a man  who  had  his  quiver  full  of  them — 
and  Mrs.  Boyce,  giving  the  usual  answer,  de- 
clared that  she  already  felt  that  they  had  come 
as  an  avalanche. 

“ But  where  are  the — the — the  young  men  ?” 
asked  Lily,  assuming  a look  of  mock  astonish- 
ment. 

“They’ll  be  across  in  two  or  three  hours' 
time,”  said  the  squire.  “They  both  dressed  for 
dinner,  and,  as  I thought,  made  themselves  very 
smart;  but  for  such  a grand  occasion  as  this  they 
thought  a second  dressing  necessary.  How  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Hearn  ? I hope  you  are  quite  well. 
No  rheumatism  left,  eh?”  This  the  squire  said 
very  loud  into  Mrs.  Hearn's  ear.  Mrs.  Hearn 
was  perhaps  a little  hard  of  hearing ; but  it  was 
very  little,  and  she  hated  to  be  thought  deaf. 
She  did  not,  moreover,  like  to  be  thought  rheu- 
matic. This  the  squire  knew,  and  therefore  his 
mode  of  address  was  not  good-natured. 
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“You  needn’t  make  me  jump  so,  Mr.  Dale. 
I’m  pretty  well  now,  thank  ye.  I did  have  a 
twinge  in  the  spring — that  cottage  is  so  badly 
built  for  draughts ! ‘ I wonder  you  can  live  in 

it,’  my  sister  said  to  me  the  last  time  she  was 
over.  I suppose  I should  be  better  off  over  with 
her  at  Hamersham,  only  one  doesn’t  like  to 
move,  you  know,  after  living  fifty  years  in  one 
parish.” 

M You  mustn’t  think  of  going  away  from  us,” 
Mrs.  Boyce  said,  speaking  by  no  means  loud, 
but  slowly  and  plainly,  hoping  thereby  to  flatter 
the  old  woman.  But  the  old  woman  understood 
it  all.  “ She’s  a sly  creature,  is  Mrs.  Boyce,” 
Mrs.  Hearn  said  to  Mrs.  Dale  before  the  evening 
was  out.  There  are  some  old  people  whom  it  is 
very  hard  to  flatter,  and  with  whomrft  is,  never- 
theless, almost  impossible  to  live  unless  you  do 
flatter  them. 

At  last  the  two  heroes  came  in  across  the  lawn 
at  the  drawing-room  window ; and  Lily,  as  they 
entered,  dropped  a low  courtesy  before  them, 
gently  swelling  down  upon  the  ground  with  her 
light  muslin  dress,  till  she  looked  like  some  won- 
drous flower  that  had  bloomed  upon  the  carpet, 
and  putting  her  two  hands,  with  the  backs  of 
her  fingers  pressed  together,  on  the  buckle  of  her 
girdle,  she  said,  “We  are  waiting  upon  your 
honors’  kind  grace,  and  feel  how  much  we  owe 
to  you  for  favoring  our  poor  abode.”  And  then 
she  gently  rose  up  again,  smiling,  oh,  so  sweet- 
ly, on  the  man  she  loved,  and  the  puffings  and 
swellings  went  out  of  her  muslin. 

I think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pretty 
as  the  conscious  little  tricks  of  love  played  off  by 
a girl  toward  the  man  she  loves,  when  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  boldly  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  she  has  given  herself  away  to  him. 

I am  not  sure  that  Crosbie  liked  it  all  as  much 
as  he  should  have  done.  The  bold  assurance 
of  her  love  when  they  two  were  alone  together 
he  did  like.  What  man  does  not  like  such  as- 
surances on  such  occasions?  But  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  better  pleased  had  Lily  shown 
more  reticence — been  more  secret,  as  it  were,  as 
to  her  feelings  when  others  were  around  them. 
It  was  not  that  he  accused  her  in  his  thoughts 
of  any  want  of  delicacy.  He  read  her  character 
too  well ; was,  if  not  quite  aright  in  his  reading 
of  it,  at  least  too  nearly  so  to  admit  of  his  mak- 
ing against  her  any  such  accusation  as  that.  It 
was  the  calf-like  feeling  that  was  disagreeable  to 
him.  He  did  not  like  to  be  presented,  even  to 
the  world  of  Allington,  as  a victim  caught  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  bound  with  ribbon  for  the  altar. 
And  then  there  lurked  behind  it  all  a feeling  that 
it  might  be  safer  that  the  thing  should  not  be 
so  openly  manifested  before  all  the  world.  Of 
course  every  body  knew  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Lily  Dale ; nor  had  he,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
perhaps  too  frequently,  the  slightest  idea  of 
breaking  from  that  engagement.  But  then  the  j 
marriage  might  possibly  be  delayed.  He  had 
not  discussed  that  matter  yet  with  Lily,  having, 
indeed,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  gratified  love, 
created  some  little  difficulty  for  himself  by  press- 


ing for  an  early  day.  “I  will  refuse  you  no- 
thing,” she  had  said  to  him ; “but  do  not  make 
it  too  soon.”  He  saw,  therefore,  before  him  some 
little  embarrassment,  and  was  inclined  to  wish 
that  Lily  would  abstain  from  that  manner  which 
seemed  to  declare  to  all  the  world  that  she  was 
about  to  be  married  immediately.  “ I must 
speak  to  her  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  accepted  her  salute  with  a mock  gravity  equal 
to  her  own. 

Poor  Lily ! How  little  she  understood  as  yet 
what  was  passing  through  his  mind.  Had  she 
known  his  wish  she  would  have  wrapped  up  her 
love  carefully  in  a napkin,  so  that  no  one  should 
have  seen  it — no  one  but  he,  when  he  might 
choose  to  have  the  treasure  uncovered  for  his 
sight.  And  it  was  all  for  his  sake  that  she  had 
been  thus  open  in  her  ways.  She  had  secn\ 
girls  who  were  half-ashamed  of  their  love ; but 
she  would  never  be  ashamed  of  hers  or  of  him. 
She  had  given  herself  to  him ; and  now  all  the 
world  might  know  it,  if  all  the  world  cared  for 
such  knowledge.  Why  should  she  be  ashamed 
of  that  which,  to  her  thinking,  was  so  great  an 
honor  to  her?  She  had  heard  of  girls  who  would 
not  speak  of  their  love,  arguing  to  themselves 
cannily  that  there  may  be  many  a slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  There  could  be  no  need 
of  any  such  caution  with  her.  There  could  sure- 
ly be  no  such  slip ! Should  there  be.  such  a fall 
— should  any  such  fate,  either  by  falseness  or 
misfortune,  come  upon  her — no  such  caution 
could  be  of  service  to  save  her.  The  cup  would 
have  been  so  shattered  in  its  fall  that  no  fur- 
ther piecing  of  its  parts  would  be  in  any  way 
possible.  So  much  as  this  she  did  not  exactly 
say  to  herself;  but  she  felt  it  all,  and  went 
bravely  forward — bold  in  her  love,  and  careful 
to  hide  it  from  none  who  chanced  to  see  it. 

They  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  with 
the  cake  and  tea-cups,  and  had  decided  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  first  dance  or  two  should  be  held 
upon  the  lawn  when  the  last  of  the  guests  ar- 
rived. 

“ Oh,  Adolphus,  I am  so  glad  he  has  come !” 
said  Lily.  “Do  try  to  like  him.”  Of  Dr. 
Croft,  who  was  the  new-comer,  she  had  some- 
times spoken  to  her  lov^r,  but  she  had  never 
coupled  her  sister’s  name  with  that  of  the  doc- 
tor, even  in  speaking  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
Crosbie  had  in  some  way  conceived  the  idea 
that  this  Croft  either  had  been,  or  was,  or  was 
to  be,  in  love  with  Bell;  and  as  he  was  pre- 
pared to  advocate  his  frieud  Dale’s  claims  in 
that  quarter  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
welcome  the  doctor  as  a thoroughly  intimate 
friend  of  the  family.  He  knew  nothing  as  yet 
of  Dale’s  offer,  or  of  Bell’s  refusal,  but  he  was 
prepared  for  war  if  war  should  be  necessary. 
Of  the  squire,  at  the  present  moment,  he  was 
not  very  fond;  but  if  his  destiny  intended  to 
give  him  a wife  out  of  this  family  he  should 
prefer  the  owner  of  Allington  and  nephew  of 
Lord  Dc  Guest  as  a brother-in-law  to  a village 
doctor — as  he  took  upon  himself,  in  his  pride, 
to  call  Dr.  Croft. 
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“It  is  very  unfortunate,”  said  he,  “but  I 
never  do  like  Paragons.*’ 

44  But  you  must  like  this  Paragon.  Not  that 
he  is  a Paragon  at  all,  for  he  smokes  and  hunts, 
and  does  all  manner  of  wicked  things.”  And 
then  she  went  forward  to  welcome  her  friend. 

Dr.  Croft  was  a slight,  spare  man,  about  five 
feet  nine  in  height,  with  very  bright  dark  eyes, 
a broad  forehead,  with  dark  hair  that  almost 
curled,  but  which  did  not  come  so  forward  over 
his  brow  as  it  should  have  done  for  purposes  of 
beauty,  with  a thin,  well-cut  nose,  and  a mouth 
that  would  have  been  perfect  had  the  lips  been 
a little  fuller.  The  lower  part  of  his  face, 
when  seen  alone,  had  in  it  somewhat  of  stern- 
ness, which,  however,  was  redeemed  by  the 
brightness  of  his  eyes.  And  yet  an  artist  would 
have  declared  that  the  lower  features  of  his  face 
were  by  far  the  more  handsome. 

Lily  went  across  to  him  and  greeted  him 
heartily,  declaring  how  glad  she  was  to  have 
him  there.  “And  I must  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Crosbie,”  she  said,  as  though  she  was  de- 
termined to  carry  her  point.  The  two  men 
shook  hands  with  each  other,  coldly,  without 
saying  a word,  as  young  men  are  apt  to  do 
when  they  are  brought  together  in  that  way. 
Then  they  separated  at  once,  somewhat  to  the 
disappointment  of  Lily.  Crosbie  stood  off  by 
himself,  both  his  eyes  turned  up  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, and  looking  as  though  he  meant  to  give 
himself  airs ; while  Croft  got  himself  quickly  up 
to  the  fire-place,  making  civil  little  speeches  to 
Mrs.  Dale,  Mrs.  Boyce,  and  Mrs.  Hearn.  And 
then  at  last  he  made  his  way  round  to  Bell. 

“1  am  so  glad,”  he  said,  “to  congratulate 
you  on  your  sister’s  engagement.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Bell;  “we  knew  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  her  happiness.” 

“ Indeed  I am  glad,  and  thoroughly  hope  that 
she  may  be  happy.  You  all  like  him,  do  you 
not?” 

44  We  like  him  very  much.”  , 

“ And  I am  told  that  he  is  well  off.  He  is  a 
very  fortunate  man — very  fortunate — very  for- 
tunate.” 

44  Of  course  we  think  so,”  said  Bell.  “Not, 
however,  because  he  is  rich.” 

“ No ; not  because  he  is  rich.  But  because, 
being  worthy  of  such  happiness,  his  circum- 
stances should  enable  him  to  marry  and  to  en- 
joy it.” 

“ Yes,  exactly,”  said  Bell.  “ That  is  just  it.” 
Then  she  sat  down,  and  in  sitting  down  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation.  “ That  is  just  it,”  she 
had  said.  But  as  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken 
she  declared  to  herself  that  it  was  not  so,  and 
that  Croft  was  wrong.  “We  love  him,”  Bhe 
said  to  herself,  “not  because  he  is  rich  enough 
to  marry  without  anxious  thought,  but  because 
he  dares  to  marry  although  he  is  not  rich.” 
And  then  she  told  herself  that  she  was  angry 
with  the  doctor. 

After  that  Dr.  Croft  got  off  toward  the  door, 
and  stood  there  by  himself,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  the  thumbs  of  both  his  hands  stuck 


into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat.  People  said 
that  he  was  a shy  man.  I suppose  he  was  shy, 
and  yet  he  was  a man  that  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  doing  any  thing  that  he  had  to  do. 
He  could  speak  before  a multitude  without  be- 
ing abashed,  whether  it  was  a multitude  of  men 
or  of  women.  He  could  be  very  fixed,  too,  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  eager,  if  not  violent,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose.  But  he  could  not 
stand  and  say  little  words  when  he  had,  in  truth, 
nothing  to  say.  He  could  not  keep  his  ground 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  not  using  the  ground 
upon  which  he  stood.  He  had  not  learned  the 
art  of  assuming  himself  to  be  of  importance  in 
whatever  place  he  might  find  himself.  It  was 
this  art  which  Crosbie  had  learned,  and  by  this 
art  that  he  had  flourished.  So  Croft  retired 
and  leaned  against  the  wall  near  the  door,  and 
Crosbie  came  forward  and  shone  like  an  Apollo 
among  all  the  guests.  1 4 How  is  it  that  he  does 
it?”  said  John  Eames  to  himself,  envying  the 
perfect  happiness  of  the  London  man  of  fashion. 

At  last  Lily  got  the  dancers  out  upon  the 
lawn,  and,  then  they  managed  to  go  through  one 
quadrille.  But  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  an- 
swer. The  music  of  the  single  Addle  which 
Crosbie  had  hired  from  Guestwick  was  not  suf- 
Acient  for  the  purpose;  and  then  the  grass, 
though  it  was  perfect  for  purposes  of  croquet, 
was  not  pleasant  to  the  feet  for  dancing. 

“This  is  very  nice,”  said  Bernard  to  his  cousin. 
“ I don’t  know  any  thing  that  could  be  nicer ; 
but  perhaps — ” 

44 1 know  what  you  mean,”  said  Lily.  44  But 
I shall  stay  here.  There’s  no  touch  of  romance 
about  any  of  you.  Look  at  the  moon  there  at 
the  back  of  the  steeple.  I don’t  mean  to  go  in 
all  night.  ” Then  she  walked  off  by  one  of  the 
paths,  and  her  lover  went  after  her. 

“Don’t  you  like  the  moon ?”  she  said,  as  she 
took  his  arm,  to  which  she  was  now  so  accus- 
tomed that  she  hardly  thought  of  it  as  she  took  it. 

44  Like  the  moon  ? — well ; I fancy  I like  the 
sun  better.  I don’t  quite  believe  in  moonlight. 
I think  it  does  best  to  talk  about  when  one  wants 
to  be  sentimental.” 

44  Ah ; that  is  just  what  I fear.  That  is  what 
I say  to  Bell  when  I tell  her  that  her  romance 
will  fade  as  the  roses  do.  And  then  I shall  have 
to  learn  that  prose  is  more  serviceable  than  po- 
etry, and  that  the  mind  is  better  than  the  heart, 
and — and — and  that  money  is  better  than  love. 
It’s  all  coming,  I know ; and  yet  I do  like  the 
moonlight.” 

44  And  the  poetry — and  the  love  ?” 

“ Yes.  The  poetry  much,  and  the  love  more. 
To  be  loved  by  you  is  sweeter  even  than  any  of 
my  dreams — is  better  than  all  the  poetry  I have 
read.” 

“ Dearest  Lily,”  and  his  unchecked  arm  stoic 
round  her  waist. 

4 4 It  is  the  meaning  of  the  moonlight,  and  the 
essence  of  the  poetry,”  continued  the  impassioned 
girl.  44 1 did  not  know  then  why  I liked  such 
things,  but  now  I know.  It  was  because  I longed 
to  be  loved.” 
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must  read  to  me  the  books  I love,  and  you  must 
not.  teach  me  to  think  that  the  world  n hard,  and 
dry,  and  cruel— not  yet.  I tell  Bell  so  very  often  ; 
but  you  must  not  say  so  to  me.” 

u It  shall  not  be  dry  and  cruel,  if  I can  pre- 
vent it," 

4 ‘You  understand  what  I mean,  dearest.  1 
will  not  think  it  dry  and  cruel*  even  though  sor- 
row should  come  upon  us,  if  you—  1 thiuk  you 
know  what  I mean.'* 


“And  to  lore.” 

“Oh  yes.  I would  be  nothing  without  that. 
But  that,  you  know',  is  your  delight — or  should 
be.  The  other  i&  mine.  And  yet  it  is  a delight 
to  love  you;  to  know  that  I may  love  you/’ 

4 * You  mean  that  this  is  the  realization  of  your 
romance." 

utes;  but  it  must  not  be  the  end  of  it,  Adol- 
phus. You  must  like  the  soft  twilight,  and  the 
long  evenings  when  we  shall  be  alone;  and  you 
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“ If  I am  good  to  you.  ” 

“ I am  not  afraid  of  that — I am  not  the  least 
afraid  of  that.  You  do  not  think  that  I could 
ever  distrust  you?  But  you  must  not  be  ashamed 
to  look  at  the  moonlight,  and  to  read  poetry,  and 
to—” 

“To  talk  nonsense,  you  mean.” 

But  as  he  said  it,  he  pressed  her  closer  to  his 
side,  and  his  tone  was  pleasant  to  her. 

“I suppose  I’m  talking  nonsense  now?”  she 
said,  pouting.  “ You  liked  me  better  when  I 
was  talking  about  the  pigs ; didn’t  ^ou?” 

“ No ; I like  you  best  now.” 

“ And  why  didn’t  you  like  me  then  ? Did  I 
say  any  thing  to  offend  you?” 

“ I like  you  best  now,  because — ” 

They  were  standing  in  the  narrow  pathway  of 
the  gate  leading  from  the  bridge  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Great  House,  and  the  shadow  of  the  thick- 
spreading laurels  was  around  them.  But  the 
moonlight  still  pierced  brightly  through  the  lit- 
tle avenue,  and  she,  as  she  looked  up  to  him, 
could  sec  the  form  of  his  face  and  the  loving 
softness  of  his  eye. 

“ Because — ” said  he ; and  then  he  stooped 
over  her  and  pressed  her  closely,  while  she  put 
up  her  lips  to  his,  standing  on  tip-toe  that  she 
might  reach  to  his  face. 

“Oh,  my  love!”  she  said.  “My  love!  my 
love !” 

As  Crosbie  walked  back  to  the  Great  House 
that  night  he  made  a firm  resolution  that  no 
consideration  of  worldly  welfare  should  ever  in- 
duce him  to  break  his  engagement  with  Lily 
Dale.  He  went  somewhat  further  also,  and  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  put  off  the  marriage 
for  more  than  six  or  eight  months,  or,  at  the 
most,  ten,  if  he  could  possibly  get  his  uffairs  ar- 
ranged in  that  time.  To  be  sure  he  must  give 
up  every  thing— all  the  aspirations  and  ambition 
of  his  life ; but  then,  as  he  declared  to  himself 
somewhat  mournfully,  he  was  prepared  to  do 
that.  Such  were  his  resolutions,  and  as  he 
thought  of  them  in  bed  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  few  men  were  less  selfish  than  he  was. 

“But  what  will  they  say  to  us  for  staying 
away?”  said  Lily,  recovering  herself.  “And 
I ought  to  be  making  the  people  dance,  you 
know.  Come  along,  and  do  make  yourself  nice. 
Do  waltz  with  Mary  Eames — pray,  do.  If  you 
don’t,  I won’t  speak  to  you  all  night ! ” 

Acting  under  which  threat,  Crosbie  did,  on 
his  return,  solicit  the  honor  of  that  young  lady’s 
hand,  thereby  elating  her  into  a seventh  heaven 
of  happiness.  What  could  the  world  afford  bet- 
ter than  a waltz  with  such  a partner  as  Adolphus 
Crosbie?  And  poor  Mary  Eames  could  waltz 
well,  though  she  could  not  talk  much  as  she 
danced,  and  would  pant  a good  deal  when  she 
stopped.  She  put  too  much  of  her  energy  into 
the  motion,  and  was  too  anxious  to  do  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work  in  a manner  that  should 
be  satisfactory  to  her  partner.  “ Oh ! thank 
you ; it’s  very  nice.  I shall  be  able  to  go  on — 
again  directly.”  Her  conversation  with  Crosbie 
did  not  get  much  beyond  that,  and  yet  she  felt 
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that  she  had  never  done  better  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Though  there  were,  at  most,  not  above  five 
couples  of  dancers,  and  though  they  who  did  not 
dance,  such  as  the  squire  and  Mr.  Boyce,  and  a 
curate  from  a neighboring  parish,  had,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  amuse  them,  the  affair  was  kept  on 
very  merrily  for  a considerable  number  of  hours. 
Exactly  at  twelve  o’clock  there  was  a little  sup- 
per, which  no  doubt  served  to  relieve  Mrs. 
Hearn’s  ennui,  and  at  which  Mrs.  Boyce  also 
seemed  to  enjoy  herself.  As  to  the  Mrs.  Boyces 
on  such  occasions,  I profess  that  I feel  no  pity. 

They  are  generally  happy  in  their  children’s 
happiness,  or  if  not,  they  ought  to  be.  At  any 
rate,  they  arc  simply  performing  a manifest  duty, 
which  duty,  in  their  time,  was  performed  on 
their  behalf.  But  on  what  account  do  the  Mrs. 
Hearns  betake  themselves  to  such  gatherings? 

Why  did  that  ancient  lady  sit  there  hour  after 
hour  yawning,  longing  for  her  bed,  looking  ev- 
ery ten  minutes  at  her  watch,  while  her  old  bones 
were  stiff  and  sore,  and  her  old  ears  paiued  with 
the  noise  ? It  could  hardly  have  been  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  supper.  After  the  supj>er,  how- 
ever, her  maid  took  her  across  to  her  cottage, 
and  Mrs.  Boyce  also  then  stole  away  home,  and 
the  squire  went  off  with  some  little  parade,  sug- 
gesting to  the  young  men  that  they  should  make 
no  noise  in  the  house  as  they  returned.  But  the 
poor  curate  remained,  talking  a dull  word  every 
now  and  then  to  Mrs.  Dale,  and  looking  on  with 
tantalized  eyes  at  the  joys  which  the  world  had 
prepared  for  others  than  him.  I must  say  that 
I think  that  public  opinion  and  the  bishops  to- 
gether are  too  hard  upon  curates  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  night’s  delight,  when 
time  and  practice  had  made  them  all  happy  to- 
gether, John  Eames  stood  up  for  the  first  time 
to  dance  with  Lily.  She  had  done  all  she  could, 
short  of  asking  him,  to  induce  him  to  do  her 
this  favor — for  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a favor. 

How  great  had  been  the  desire  on  his  part  to 
ask  her,  and  at  the  same  time  how  great  the  re-  ^ 
pugnance,  Lily  perhaps  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. And  yet  she  understood  much  of  it. 

She  knew  that  he  was  not  angry  with  her.  She 
knew  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  injured 
pride  of  futile  love,  almost  as  much  as  from  the 
futile  love  itself.  She  wished  to  put  him  at  his 
ease  in  this ; but  she  did  not  quite  give  him 
credit  for  the  full  sincerity  and  the  upright,  un- 
controlled heartiness  of  his  feelings. 

At  length  he  did  come  up  to  her,  and  though 
in  truth  she  was  engaged,  she  at  once  accepted 
his  offer.  Then  she  tripped  across  the  room. 
“Adolphus,”  she  said,  “ I can’t  dance  with  you, 
though  I said  I would.  John  Eames  has  asked 
me,  and  I haven’t  stood  up  with  hiih  before. 

You  understand,  and  you’ll  be  a good  boy,  won't 
you  ?” 

Crosbie  not  being  in  the  least  jealous,  was  a 
good  boy,  and  sat  himself  down  to  rest,  hidden 
behind  a door. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  the  conversation  be- 
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W*M$  aT’*d  BUy  ***  $h  ft  very  muHcr-of- ;-  scli'.  ns  she  walked  the  h'tnph  of  tin.  loom  *il.  ■•*... 
&et  jfctnd.  her  wi>h that ,*he  might • when'  «,l/e  luut  >Rd  hei^f?  0>.m;  i'r»..m  the  dodm’i 

btfshtmld  come  and  rail; " ;, t *»-•;  After  tf«L  V,V  y:<V 

kiw*  iV»r  a little  while*  Aiid  slxey-  wviU  tl trough 

%^ir  %iire  tiiinciup.  ‘ \5-'.  _ v ' . , V *»>  ■-»■  *■  * 1 

;‘  J don't  ut  ai!  know  yet when  wo  are  to  f?e 

‘’In  ^virii:-  in-f;i.,iv  • • '.  :.  ’;  . 

H*  had  *n  ih%ht  ^ ’ ■; 

\y^\.navi\  h)  >■*„<;  I.mm-i.  un<3  j.Vi  0*’  ; y , 

•■  l'ii*‘  ivo-t »o  1 UL-irk.n  o ^ UiiS  fo.it 
should  hi*  «. i vary  mad  if  ye*  r<-o;.;  b-«  h«*afv  \\  ► •'.)■  ■ V 

oil  i*iV-o  Oil!  Si,  nito-h.  .md  1 >•:» !«>*.: f i v*  hv.;  0,  /y’ ’ . V 1 * 

Vvfli\  i ■>  H that  oii'N  s.,  . on>r.i:Oi y ho  •- -••  ' v ‘ /^  ' r ':■ 

pnv'vM  m their  ?{).-. rn'ur*.^  with  nibcr  :;:•  o : -y >•  y _ . . • 

S'Wro  h no  triumph  in-  it.  1\  v*  done  in  tfoter .’.  * 


llAwe  4 no  triumph  in  it, 

anil  ftftoction.  They  intend  to  offer 
^motiving  which  what)  soften  and  not  aggravate 
the  :*.tnu*-  that,  they  have  caused*  4?  Ton  can’V 
rrjiHTy  n»C  yourself!/''  tlie  Indy  sucm*  to  say 
l* the  nc*t  fcrreaiest  hle.^ing  which  i enn 
offer  yon  <ilia.ll  by  your* — vmi  shall  sec  irte  mnr- 
Aed  Im  romolioily  efce."  I frill  j appreciate  the 
ink?ptio)K  l>Mt  in  hrmest  truth  1 doubt  live  eiij^i- 
;fciliry*  of  .p^jliuroil  enterijunment. 

<3n  the  ftietoeut  occasion  John  Earner  seemed 
fo  v>f  Mii^  ojnoiVm,  l<iy  he  <Jid  not  at  once  ao- 
Ctpv  t he  in  vital  ton. 

**.  Wiil  y.oj  not  ofAyy  mo  zu  far  a$  thnr '{" 
*ki#$\\t!}  v, of  fly. 


CHAPTER  X 

mps.  Lrt  ex  A.<r>  asi^ua  ttorv.tu 

I sr»f;Ti,r*  simply  midland  a eonildfti^  r^der 
if  I .■‘tivYQ  M tell  him  that  Mr*. 
iituiablv  wommi.  lVvhup&  the  fact  thntijfeiv^ 
not  a^niivhio  i v the  Wv  pvkt  hi  til  i ifiiii  sbxmfd 
hud  ip  iUw  tharge ; hut  thnt  iv;iil  spreail  it> 
self  m wt«iely5  and  Hf<d  crivppeil  Jon  h i n w itinoy 
ditfennti  jdtjtcpi  Af  her  |ifev,hke  u ^trt»ng  ratiiv, 
plant  tlmt  will  bitm  i tyelf  all  cyor  a garden,  thar 
it  may  almost  be  that  c mnJe  bvir  oUiiat^  in 
every  bmnch  >iv  IkW  and iletefttilJp  rj (ike  to rib« »*e 
win)  knew  her  tittle  auJ  XO  tb-^v  ^ ))if 
tnucli.  j(  ii  searcher  aonjd'  have  ^ot  at  the  iii- 
sodey. {4rit  ut  the  woman,  that  searcher  would 
iiiiv,'  fottml  1 1| t 4m  "idled  to  riylit-  ilnc 
yhe  dyd  or^iit  any  r*U4i.  prvnm^  to  bttK 

»df  4m  would  make,  romiu  U* 

atjjtiu  iteci'.ucy  otal  propri'.iV-  But  it  30 
tmtiifid  1m  ' her  to  torment  thoKv  fihtv^  tnisfvir- 
tune  them  near  Ur  hon  and  JJy 

that  wi'ciclmd  man  who  in  an  evil  »iav  had  Itfkca 

her  lsl»  bosom  ad1 bra  'wife,  tii&T  ifenrncy  lied 
front  her  ivfid  propriety  nu/iki  oot  live  }ti  hot 
ijuarmr^  - /.  1 yyf  \ oby'-*'.  , 

Alrv  Lup^c  wag,  as  I bave  jtJnindV;di^< 'lihf  d 
herr  a ‘^ottmn  not  without 

lion  in  the  tivesrof  .tho/w/  >*!ur  like  tuorning  neg- 

* - • . • ; ■ 

• ' •.Vdiici^fron- 


k * 1 ivbitl  d >io  unv  thinxr  fti  y«tc,  'r  said 

he,  pvxt&f : 4f  'iihuo%<  any  thin#  /' 

. ' * c fine  nor-  tlmt  f : i -i : ;y-.y - :; ' 

“ Vy  V".C  lino  I omjW  ijvt  do  that’!;  Th.o; 
In'  w?  at  *Jf  u j i1* »} ? bia  hymv4  uial  vi  hhu  they  -WCCf: 
next  * th  smoiViirg  !l»^.  tenriti tied  & ihm t 

Hilthmr  turn  for  daiRubf*  had  oktain  <omc«  Why 
wa^  it  th^i  ftIVr  thnl  nii^d  of 


John  ^vcr  >hc  l>ad  rhoa^ht  bidore— 

Jelt  for  him*  I a lo^Ver  respect  d 

man  who  hm}  wilt  of  his  i uvti  V 

Aioi  in  that  ifUiatrbie  t rntt  a/sd  }b‘iMir»<Vheeh 
locetto  r,  ami  lion  t^d  bey ir  talk- 
Minting.  * A HtJn  Hi; iy  tindei^O 
wrhoA  ."ho  ° he  had  yaid : t 

M;  hAf  .no  right  tu  nmka*r .'a  woman  undergo 
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;i  ? >•» imps,  not/  *'Ud  BriJ. 
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ligence  and  evening  finery,  and  do  not  object 
to  a long  nose  somewhat  on  one  side.  She  was 
clever  in  her  way,  and  could  say  smart  things. 
She  could  flatter  also,  though  her  very  flattery 
had  always  in  it  something  that  was  disagreea- 
ble. And  she  must  have  had  some  power  of 
will,  as  otherwise  her  husband  would  have  es- 
caped from  her  before  the  days  of  which  I am 
\yriting.  Otherwise,  also,  she  could  hardly  have 
obtained  her  footing  and  kept  it  in  Mrs.  Roper’s 
drawing-room.  For  though  the  hundred  pounds 
a year,  either  paid  or  promised  to  be  paid,  was 
matter  with  Mrs.  Roper  of  vast  consideration, 
nevertheless  the  first  three  months  of  Mrs.  Lu- 
pex’s  sojourn  in  Burton  Crescent  were  not  over 
before  the  landlady  of  that  house  was  most  anx- 
iously desirous  of  getting  herself  quit  of  her  mar- 
ried boarders. 

I shall  perhaps  best  describe  a little  incident 
that  had  occurred  in  Burton  Crescent  during 
the  absence  of  our  friend  Eames,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  things  were  going  on  in  that  local- 
ity, by  giving  at  length  two  letters  which  John- 
ny received  by  post  at  Guestwick  on  the  morn- 
ing after  Mrs.  Dale’s  party.  One  was  from  his 
friend  Cradell,  and  the  other  from  the  devoted 
Amelia.  In  this  instance  I will  give  that  from 
the  gentleman  first,  presuming  that  I shall  best 
consult  my  readers’  wishes  by  keeping  the  great- 
er delicacy  till  the  last : 

“Ixcoira-Ttx  O rvtcn,  September,  IBS—. 
u My  drab  Johnny, — Wo  have  had  a terrible  affair  in 
the  Crescent,  and  I really  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you; 
and  yet  I must  do  it,  for  I want  your  advice.  You  know 
the  sort  of  standing  that  I was  on  with  Mrs.  Lupex,  and 
perhaps  you  remember  what  we  were  saying  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  station.  I have,  do  doubt,  been  fond  of  her 
society,  as  I might  be  of  that  of  any  other  friend.  I knew, 
of  course,  that  she  was  a fine  woman;  and  if  her  husband 
chosd  to  be  jealous  I couldn’t  help  that.  But  I never  in- 
tended any  thing  wrong ; and,  if  it  was  necessary,  couldn’t 
I call  you  as  a witness  to  prove  it  ? I never  spoke  a word 
to  her  out  of  Mrs.  Roper's  drawing-room : and  Miss  Spruce, 
or  Mr*.  Roper,  or  somebody  has  always  been  there.  You 
know  he  drinks  horribly  sometimes,  but  I do  not  think  he 
ever  gets  downright  drunk.  Well,  ho  came  home  last 
night  about  nine  o'clock,  after  one  of  these  bouts.  From 
what  Jemima  sayB”  [Jemima  was  Mrs.  Roper’s  parlor- 
maid], 44 1 believo  he  had  been  at  it  down  at  the  theatre 
for  three  days.  We  hadn't  seen  him  since  Tuesday.  He 
went  straight  into  the  parlor  and  sent  up  Jemima  to  me 
to  say  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Lupex  was  in  the 
room,  and  heard  the  girl  summon  me,  and,  jumping  up, 
she  declared  that  if  there  was  going  to  be  blood  shed  she 
would  leave  the  house.  There  was  nobody  else  in  the 
room  but  Miss  Spruce,  and  she  didn't  say  a word,  but  took 
her  candle  and  went  up  stairs.  You  must  own  it  looked 
very  uncomfortable.  What  was  I to  do  with  a drunken 
man  down  in  the  parlor?  However,  she  seemed  to  think 
I ought  to  go.  4 If  he  comeB  up  here,’  said  she,  1 1 shall 
be  the  victim.  You  little  know  of  what  that  man  is  ca- 
pable when  his  wrath  has  been  inflamed  by  wine.'  Now, 

I think  you  are  aware  that  I am  not  likely  to  be  very 
much  afrAld  of  any  man ; but  why  was  I to  be  got  into  a 
row  in  such  a way  as  this?  I hadn’t  done  any  thing. 
And  then,  if  there  was  to  be  a quarrel,  and  any  thing  was 
to  come  of  it,  as  ahe  seemed  to  expect — like  bloodshed,  I 
mean,  or  a fight,  or  if  he  were  to  knock  me  on  the  head 
with  the  poker,  where  should  I be  at  my  office  ? A man 
in  a public  office,  as  you  and  I are,  can't  quarrel  like  any 
body  else.  It  was  this  that  I felt  so  much  at  the  moment. 
‘Go  down  to  him,*  said  she,  4 unless  you  wish  to  see  me 
murdered  at  your  feet'  Fisher  snys  that,  if  what  I say 
is  true,  they  must  have  arranged  it  all  between  them.  I | 


don't  think  that ; for  I do  believe  that  she  really  is  fond 
of  me.  And  then  every  body  knows  that  they  never  do 
agree  about  any  thing.  But  she  certainly  did  implore  me 
to  go  down  to  him.  Well,  I went  down ; and  as  I got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  I found  Jemima,  I heard 
him  walking  up  and  down  the  parlor.  4 Take  care  of  your- 
self, Mr.  Cradell,’  said  the  girl,  and  I could  see  by  her  face 
that  she  was  in  a terrible  fright. 

44  At  thAt  moment  I happened  to  see  my  hat  on  the  hail 
table,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I ought  to  put  myself 
' into  the  hands  of  a friend.  Of  course  I was  not  afraid  of 
that  man  in  the  dining-room ; but  should  I have  been  just- 
ified in  engaging  in  a struggle,  perhaps  for  dear  life,  in 
Mrs.  Roper's  house?  I was  bound  to  think  of  her  inter- 
ests. 8o  1 took  up  my  hat  and  deliberately  walked  out 
of  the  front  door.  4 Tell  him,’  s&id  I to  Jemima, 4 that  I'm 
not  at  home.*  And  ko  I went  away  direct  to  Fisher's, 
meaning  to  send  him  back  to  Lupex  as  my  friend ; but 
Fisher  was  at  his  chess-club. 

14  As  I thought  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  I went  down  to  the  club  and  called  him 
out.  You  know  what  a cool  fellow  Fisher  is.  I don’t  sup- 
pose any  thing  would  ever  excite  him.  When  I told  him 
the  story  he  said  that  he  would  sleep  upon  it,  and  I had  to 
walk  up  and  down  before  the  club  while  he  finished  hia 
game.  Fisher  seemed  to  think  that  I might  go  back  to 
Burton  Crescent,  but  of  course  I knew  that  that  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  So  it  ended  in  my  going  home  and 
sleeping  on  his  eofa,  and  sending  for  some  of  my  thingB  in 
the  morning.  I wanted  him  to  get  up  and  see  Lupex  be- 
fore going  to  the  office  this  morning.  But  ho  seemed  to 
think  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  off,  and  so  he  will  call 
upon  him  at  the  theatre  immediately  after  office  houra. 

44 1 want  you  to  write  to  me  at  once,  saying  what  you 
! know  about  the  matter.  I ask  you,  as  I don't  want  to  lug 
iu  any  of  the  other  people  at  Roper’s.  It  is  very  uncom- 
fortable, as  I can’t  exactly  leave  her  at  once  because  of 
last  quarter’s  money ; otherwise  I should  cut  and  run,  for 
the  house  is  not  the  sort  of  place  either  for  you  or  me. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that,  Master  Johnny.  And  I 
could  tell  you  something,  too,  about  A.  R.,  only  I don’t 
want  to  make  mischief.  But  do  you  write  immediately. 
And  now  I think  of  it  you  had  better  write  to  Fisher,  so 
that  he  can  show  your  letter  to  Lupex— just  saying  that 
to  the  best  of  your  belief  there  had  never  been  any  thing 
between  her  and  me  but  mere  friendship;  and  that  of 
course  yon,  as  my  friend,  must  have  known  every  thing. 
Whether  I shall  go  back  to  Roper’s  to-night  will  depend 
on  what  Fisher  says  after  the  interview. 

44  Good-by,  old  fellow  l I hope  you  are  enjoying  your- 
self, and  that  L.  D.  is  quite  well. 

44  Your  sincere  friend,  Joseph  Cradell.” 

John  Eames  read  this  letter  over  twice  before 
he  opened  that  from  Amelia.  He  had  never 
jet  received  a letter  from  Miss  Roper,  and  felt 
very  little  of  that  ardor  for  its  perusal  which 
young  men  generally  experience  on  the  receipt 
of  a first  letter  from  a young  lady.  The  mem- 
ory of  Amelia  was  at  the  present  moment  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  would  have  thrown  the 
letter  unopened  into  the  fire  had  he  not  felt  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  do  so.  As  regarded  his 
friend  Cradell  he  could  not  but  feel  ashamed  of 
him  — ashamed  of  him,  not  for  running  away 
from  Mr.  Lupex,  but  for  excusing  his  escape  on 
false  pretenses. 

And  then,  at  last,  he  opened  the  letter  from 
Amelia.  “Dearest  John,”  it  began,  and  as  he 
read  the  words  he  crumpled  the  paper  up  be- 
tween his  fingers.  It  was  written  in  a fair  fe- 
male hand,  with  sharp  points  instead  of  curves 
to  the  letters,  but  still  very  legible,  and  looking 
as  though  there  were  a decided  purport  in  every 
word  of  it : 

44  Dearest  John,— It  feels  bo  strange  to  me  to  write  to 
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you  in  such  language  as  this.  And  yei  you  are  dearest, 
and  have  I not  a right  to  call  you  w>?  And  are  you  not 
my  own  ? and  am  not  1 yours  ?”  [Again  lie  crunched  the 
paper  up  in  his  hand,  and  as  lie  did  ho  he  muttered  words 
which  1 need  not  repeat  at  length.  But  still  he  went  on 
with  his  letter.]  u I know  that  we  understand  each  other 
perfectly,  and  when  that  is  the  case  heart  should  be  allow- 
ed to  ept'Hk  openly  to  heart.  Those  are  my  feelings,  and 
1 belie'. e that  you  will  find  them  reciprocal  in  your  own 
bosom.  Is  ii  not  sweet  to  be  loved?  I find  it  so.  Ami, 
dearest  John,  let  me  assure  you,  with  opeu  candor,  that 
there  ia  no  room  for  jealousy  in  this  breast  with  regard  to 
you.  1 have  too  much  confidence  for  that,  I can  assure 
you,  both  in  your  honor  and  in  my  own — I would  say 
charms,  only  you  would  call  me  vain.  You  must  nol  sup- 
pose that  I meant  wlmt  I said  about  L.  D.  Of  course  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  your  childhood,  and  it 
would  be  far  from  your  Amelia’3  heart  to  begrudge  you 
§uch  delightful  pleasure.  Your  friends  will,  1 hope,  some 
day  be  my  frieuds.”  [Another  crunch.]  And  if  there 
be  any  one  among  them,  any  real  L.  D.  whom  you  have 
■pecially  liked,  I will  receive  her  to  my  heart,  specially, 
also."  [This  assurance  on  the  part  of  his  Amelia  wa^  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  threw  the  letter  from  him,  think- 
ing whence  he  might  get  relief— whether  from  suicide  or 
from  the  colonies , but  presently  ho  took  it  up  again,  and 
drained  the  bitter  cup  to  the  bottom.]  u And  if  I seemed 
petulant  to  you  before  you  went  away  you  must  forgive 
your  own  Amelia.  I had  nothing  before  me  but  misery 
for  the  month  of  your  absence.  There  is  no  one  here  con- 
genial to  my  feelings— of  course  not.  And  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  be  happy  in  your  absence—  would  you  ? I can 
assure  you,  let  your  wishes  be  what  they  may,  1 never  can 
be  happy  again  unless  you  are  with  me.  Write  to  me  one 
Uttle  line,  and  tell  me  that  you  are  grateful  to  me  for  my 
devotion. 

“ And  now  I must  tell  you  that  we  have  had  a sad  affair 
in  the  house,  and  I do  not  think  that  your  friend  Mr.  Cra- 
dell  has  behaved  at  all  well.  You  remember  how  he  has 
been  always  going  on  with  Mrs.  Lupex.  Mother  was  quite 
unhappy  about  it,  though  she  didn't  like  to  say  any  thing. 
Of  course  when  a lady's  name  is  concerned  it  is  particular. 
But  Lupex  has  become  dreadful  jealous  during  the  last 
week,  and  we  all  knew  that  something  was  coming.  S!  e 
is  an  artful  woman,  but  1 don't  think  Bhe  meant  any  thing 
bad — only  to  drive  her  husband  to  despemtion.  He  came 
here  yesterday  in  one  of  his  tantrums,  and  wanted  to  see 
Cradell ; but  he  got  frightened,  and  took  his  hat  and  went 
off.  Now  that  wasn’t' quite  right  If  he  was  innocent, 
why  didn't  he  stand  his  ground  and  explain  the  mistake? 
As  mother  says,  it  gives  the  house  such  a name.  Lupex 
swore  last  night  that  he’d  be  off  to  the  Income-tax  Office 
thia  morning,  and  have  Cradell  out  before  all  the  commis- 
sioners, and  clerks,  and  every  body.  If  he  does  that  it 
will  get  into  the  papers,  and  all  London  will  be  full  of  it 
She  would  like  it,  I know,  for  nil  she  cares  for  is  to  be 
tajked  about;  but  only  think  what  it  will  be  for  mother’s 
house!  I wish  you  were  here,  for  your  high  prudence 
and  courage  would  set  every  thing  right  at  once— at  least 
I think  so. 

“I  shall  count  the  minutes  till  I get  an  answer  to  this, 
and  shall  envy  the  postman  who  will  haves  your  letter  be- 
fore it  will  reach  me.  Do  write  at  once.  If  I do  not  hear 
by  Monday  morning  I shall  think  that  something  is  the 
matter.  Even  t hough  yon  are  amoDg  your  dear  old  friends, 
aurely  you  can  find  a moment  to  write  to  your  own  Amelia. 

41  Mother  is  very  unhappy  about  this  affair  of  the  Lu- 
pexes.  She  says  thnt  if  you  were  here  to  advise  her  she 
should  not  mind  it  so  much.  It  is  very  hard  upon  her,  for 
she  doc*  strive  to  make  the  house  respectable  and  comfort- 
able for  every  body.  I would  send  my  duty  and  love  to 
your  dear  mamma  if  I only  knew  her,  a*  I hope  I shall  do 
one  day,  and  to  your  sister,  and  to  L.  D.  also,  if  you  like 
to  tell  her  how  we  are  situated  together.  So  now  no  more 
from  your  Always  affectionate  sweet-heart, 

*•  Amelia  IlorsB." 

Poor  Eames  did  not  feel  the  lenst  gratified  by 
any  part  of  this  fond  letter,  but  the  last  para- 
graph of  it  was  the  worst.  Was  it  to  be  endured 
by  him  that  this  woman  should  send  her  love  to 
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his  mother  and  to  his  sister,  and  even  to  Lily 
Dale  ? He  felt  that  there  was  a pollution  in  the 
very  mention  of  Lily’s  name  by  such  a one  as 
Amelia  Roper.  And  yet  Amelia  Roper  was, 
as  she  had  assured  him — his  own.  Much  as  ho 
disliked  her  at  the  present  moment,  he  did  be- 
lieve that  he  was — her  own.  He  did  feel  that 
she  had  obtained  a certain  property  in  him,  and 
that  his  destiny  in  life  would  tie  him  to  her. 

He  had  said  very  few  words  of  love  to  her  at  any 
time — very  few,  at  least,  that  were  themselves  of 
any  moment;  but  among  those  few  there  had 
undoubtedly  been  one  or  two  in  which  he  had 
told  her  that  he  loved  her.  And  he  had  written 
to  her  that  fatal  note ! Upon  the  whole,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  great 
reservoir  behind  Guestwick,  by  which  the  Ha- 
mershani  Canal  was  fed  w ith  its  waters,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  miserable  existence  ? 

On  that  same  day  he  did  write  a letter  to 
Fisher,  and  he  wrote  also  to  Cradell.  As  to 
those  letters  he  felt  no  difficulty.  To  Fisher  he 
declared  his  belief  that  Cradell  was  innocent  as 
he  was  himself  as  regarded  Mrs.  Lupex.  “I 
don’t  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  make  up  to 
a married  woman,”  he  said,  somewhat  to  Cra- 
dell’s  displeasure,  when  the  letter  reached  the 
Income-tax  Office ; for  that  gentleman  was  not 
averse  to  the  reputation  for  success  in  love  which 
the  little  adventure  was,  as  he  thought,  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  among  his  brother-clerks.  At 
the  first  bursting  of  the  shell,  when  that  des- 
perately jealous  man  was  raging  in  the  parlor, 
incensed  by  the  fumes  both  of  wine  and  love, 

Cradell  had  felt  that  the  affair  was  disagreeably 
painful.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
— for  he  had  passed  two  nights  on  his  friend 
Fisher’s  sofa — he  had  begun  to  be  somewhat 
proud  of  it,  and  did  not  dislike  to  hear  Mrs. 

Lupcx’s  name  in  the  mouths  of  the  other  clerks. 

When,  therefore,  Fisher  read  to  him  the  letter 
from  Guestwick,  he  hardly  was  pleased  with  his 
friend’s  tone.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!”  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. “That’s  just  what  I wanted  him  to  say. 

Make  up  to  a married  woman,  indeed  1 No ; 

I’m  the  last  man  in  London  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“ Upon  my  word,  Candle,  I think  you  arc,” 
said  Fisher ; 44  the  very  last  man.” 

And  then  poor  Cradell  was  not  happy.  On 
that  afternoon  he  boldly  went  to  Burton  Cres- 
cent and  ate  his  dinner  tljere.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Lupex  were  to  be  seen,  nor  w'ere  their 
names  mentioned  to  him  by  Mrs.  Roper.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  did  pluck  up  cour- 
age to  ask  Miss  Spruce  where  they  were;  but 
that  ancient  lady  merely  shook  her  head  solemn- 
ly, and  declared  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
such  goings  on — no,  not  she. 

But  what  was  John  Eames  to  do  as  to  that 
letter  from  Amelia  Roper?  He  felt  that  any 
answer  to  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  yet 
that  he  could  not  safely  leave  it  unanswered, 
lie  walked  off  by  himself  across  Guestwick  Com- 
mon, and  through  the  w'oods  of  Guestwick  Man- 
, or,  up  by  the  big  avenue  of  elms  in  Lord  De 
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Guest’s  park,  trying  to  resolve  how  he  might 
rescue  himself  from  this  scrape.  Here,  over  the 
same  ground,  he  had  wandered  scores  of  times 
in  his  earlier  years,  when  he  knew  nothing  be- 
yond the  innocency  of  his  country  home,  think- 
ing of  Lily  Dale  and  swearing  to  himself  that 
she  should  be  his  wife.  Here  he  had  strung  to- 
gether his  rhymes,  and  fed  hi9  ambition  with 
high  hopes,  building  gorgeous  castles  in  the  air, 
in  all  of  which  Lilian  reigned  as  a queen  ; and 
though  in  those  days  he  had  known  himself  to 
be  awkward,  poor,  uncared  for  by  any  in  the 
world  except  his  mother  and  his  sister,  yet  he 
had  been  happy  in  his  hopes — happy  in  his  hopes 
even  though  he  had*  never  taught  himself  really 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  realized.  But 
now  there  was  nothing  in  his  hopes  or  thoughts 
to  make  him  happy.  Every  thing' was  black, 
and  wretched,  and  ruinous.  What  would  it 
matter,  after  all,  even  if  he  should,  marry  Amelia 
Roper,  seeing  that  Lily  was  to  be  given  to  an- 
other? But  then  the  idea  of  Amelia  as  he  had 
seen  her  that  night  through  the  chink  in  the 
door  came  upon  his  memory,  and  he  confessed 
to  himself  that  life  with  such  a wife  as  that 
would  be  a living  death. 

At  one  moment  he  thought  that  he  would  tell 
his  mother  every  thing,  and  leave  her  to  write  an 
answer  to  Amelia’s  letter.  Should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  the  Ropers  could  not  abso- 
lutely destroy  him.  That  they  could  bring  an 
action  against  him,  and  have  him  locked  up  for 
a term  of  years,  and  dismissed  from  his  office, 
and  exposed  in  all  the  newspajiers,  he  seemed  to 
know.  That  might  all,  however,  be  endured,  if 
only  the  gauntlet  could  be  thrown  down  for  him 
by  some  one  else.  The  one  thing  which  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  do  was,  to  write  to  a girl  whom 
he  had  professed  to  love  and  tell  her  that  he  did 
not  love  her.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  him- 
self form  such  words  upon  the  paper;  nor,  as 
he  was  well  aware,  could  he  himself  find  the 
courage  to  tell  her  to  her  face  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he  must  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  Amelia,  unless  he  could 
find  some  friendly  knight  to  do  battle  in  his  fa- 
vor: and  then  again  he  thought  of  his  mother 

But  when  he  returned  home  he  was  as  far  as 
ever  from  any  resolve  to  tell  her  how  he  was 
situated.  I may  say  that  his  walk  had  done 
him  no  good,  and  that  ho  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  to  any  thing.  He  had  been  building  those 
pernicious  castles  in  the  air  during  more  than 
half  the  time;  nut  castles  in  the  building  of 
which  he  could  make  himself  happy,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  old  days,  but  black  castles,  with 
eruel  dungeons,  into  which  hardly  a ray  of  life 
eould  find  its  way.  In  all  these  edifices  his  im- 
agination pictured  to  him  Lily  as  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Crosbie.  He  accepted  that  as  a fact,  and 
then  went  to  work  in  his  misery,  making  her  as 
wretched  as  himself  through  the  misconduct  and 
harshness  of  her  husband.  He  tried  to  think, 
and  to  resolve  what  he  wonld  do ; but  there  is 
no  task  so  hard  as  that  of  thinking,  when  the 
mind  has  an  objection  to  the  matter  brought  be- 


fore it.  The  mind,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  like  a horse  that  is  brought  to  the  water  bat 
refuses  to  drink.  So*  Johnny  returned  to  his 
home,  still  doubting  whether  or  no  he  would 
answer  Amelia’s  letter.  And  if  he  did  not  an- 
swer it,  how  would  he  conduct  himself  on  his 
return  to  Barton  Crescent? 

I need  hardly  say  that  Miss  Roper,  in  writing 
her  letter,  had  been  aware  of  all  this,  and  that 
Johnny’s  position  had  been  carefully  prepared 
for  him  by — his  affectionate  sweet-heart. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupex  had  eaten  a sweet- 
bread together  in  much  connubial  bliss  on  that 
day  which  had  seen  Cradell  returning  to  Mra. 
Rupcr’s  hospitable  board.  They  had  together 
eaten  a sweet-bread,  with  some  other  delicacies 
of  the  season,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  theatre, 
and  had  washed  down  all  unkindness  with  bitter 
beer  and  brandy-and-water.  But  of  this  recon- 
ciliation Cradell  had  not  heard ; and  when  he 
saw  them  come  together  into  the  drawing-room, 
a few  minutes  after  the  question  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Spruce,  he  was  certainly  sur- 
prised. 

Lupex  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  nor  one 
naturally  savage  by  disposition.  He  was  a man 
fond  of  sweet-bread  and  little  dinners,  and  one 
to  whom  hot  brandy-and-water  was  too  dear. 
Had  the  wife  of  his  bosom  been  a good  help- 
mate to  him  he  might  have  gone  through  the 
world,  if  not  respectably,  at  any  rate  without 
open  disgrace.  But  she  was  a woman  who  left 
a man  no  solace  except  that  to  be  found  in  bran- 
dy-and-water. For  eight  years  they  had  been 
man  and  wife  ; and  sometimes — I grieve  to  say 
it — he  had  been  driven  almost  to  hope  that  she 
would  commit  a married  woman’s  last  sin,  and 
leave  him.  In  his  misery  any  mode  of  escape 
would  have  been  welcome  to  him.  Had  his  en- 
ergy been  sufficient  he  would  have  taken  his 
scene-painting  capabilities  off  to  Australia*— or 
to  the  furthest  shifting  of  scenes  known  on  the 
world’s  stage.  But  he  was  an  easy,  listless,  self- 
indulgent  man ; and  at  any  moment,  let  his  mis- 
ery be  as  keen  as  might  be,  a little  dinner,  a few 
soft  words,  and  a glass  of  brandy-and-water 
would  bring  him  round.  The  second  glass  would 
make  him  the  fondest  husband  living;  but  the 
third  would  restore  to  him  the  memory  of  all  his 
wrongs,  and  give  him  courage  against  his  wife 
or  all  the  world— even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
furniture  around  him,  should  a stray  poker 
chance  to  meet  his  hand.  All  these  peculiari- 
ties of  his  character  were  not,  however,  known 
to  Cradell ; and  when  our  friend  saw  him  enter 
the  drawing-room  with  his  wife  on  his  arm  he 
was  astonished. 

“ Mr.  Cradell,  your  hand,”  said  Lupex,  who 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  second  glass  of  bran- 
dy-and-water, but  had  not  been  allowed  to  go 
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beyond  it.  “ There  has  been  a misunderstand- 
ing between  ns ; let  it  be  forgotten.” 

“Mr.  Cradell,  if  I know  him,”  said  the  lady, 
“is  too  much  the  gentleman  to  bear  any  anger 
when  a gentleman  has  offered  him  his  hand.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure,”  said  Cradell,  “ I’m  quite — 
indeed,  I’m  delighted  to  find  there’s  nothing 
wrong  after  all!”  And  then  he  shook  hands 
with  both  of  them ; whereupon  Miss  Spruce  got 
up,  courtcsied  low,  and  also  shook  hands  with 
the  husband  and  wife. 

“You’re  not  a married  man,  Mr.  Cradell,” 
said  Lupex,  “and  therefore  you  can  not  under- 
stand the  workings  of  a husband’s  heart.  There 
have  been  moments  when  my  regard  for  that 
woman  has  been  too  much  for  me.” 

* ‘ Now,  Lupex,  don’t !”  said  she,  playfully  tap- 
ping him  with  an  old  parasol  which  she  still  held. 

“ And  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  regard 
for  her  was  too  much  for  me  on  that  night  when 
I sent  for  you  to  the  dining-room.” 

u I’m  glad  it’s  all  put  right  now,  ” said  Cra- 
dell. 

“Very  glad  indeed,”  said  Miss  Spruce. 

“And,  therefore,  we  need  not  say  any  more 
about  it,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex. 

“ One  word,”  said  Lupex,  waving  his  hand. 
“Mr.  Cradell,  I greatly  rejoice  that  you  did  not 
obey  my  summons  on  that  night.  Had  you  done 
so—I  confess  it  now — had  you  done  so  blood 
would  have  been  the  consequence.  I was  mis- 
taken. I acknowledge  my  mistake ; but  blood 
would  have  been  the  consequence.” 

“Dear,  dear,  dear!”  said  Miss  Spruce. 

“ Miss  Spruce,”  continued  Lupex,  “ there  are 
moments  when  the  heart  becomes  too  strong  for 
a man.” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  Miss  Spruce. 

“Now,  Lupex,  that  will  do,”  said  his  wife. 

“ Yes ; that  will  do.  But  I think  it  right  to 
tell  Mr.  Cradell  that  I am  glad  he  did  not  come 
to  me.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Cradell,  did  me  the 
honor  of  calling  on  me  at  the  theatre  yesterday, 
at  half  past  four ; but  I was  in  the  slings  then, 
and  could  not  very  well  come  down  to  him.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  both  any  day  at  five, 
and  to  bury  all  unkindness  with  a chop  and  glass 
at  the  Pot  and  Poker,  in  Bow  Street.” 

“ I’m  sure  you’re  very  kind,”  said  Cradell. 

* * And  Mrs.  Lupex  will  join  us.  There’s  a 
delightful  little  snuggery  up  stairs  at  the  Pot 
and  Poker ; and  if  Miss  Spruce  will  condescend 
to—” 

“Oh,  I’m  an  old  woman,  Sir.” 

“No — no — no,”  said  Lupex,  “I  deny  that. 
Come,  Cradell,  what  do  you  say?— just  a snug 
little  dinner  for  four,  you  know.” 

It  was,  no  doubt,  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Lupex 
in  his  present  mood — much  pleasanter  than  in 
that  other  mood  of  which  blood  would  have 
been  the  consequence ; but  pleasant  as  he  now 
was,  it  was  nevertheless  apparent  that  he  was 
not  quite  sober.  Cradell,  therefore,  did  not 
settle  the  day  for  the  little  dinner,  but  merely 
remarked  that  he  should  be  veiy  happy  at  some 
future  day. 


“And  now,  Lupex,  suppose  you  get  off  to 
bed,  ” said  his  wife.  ‘ ‘ You’ve  had  a very  trying 
day,  you  know.” 

“And  you,  ducky ?” 

4 ‘ I shall  come  presently.  Now  don’t  be  mak- 
ing a fool  of  yourself,  but  get  yourself  off. 

Come — ” and  she  stood  close  up  against  the 
open  door,  waiting  for  him  to  pass. 

“ I rather  think  I shall  remain  where  I am, 
and  have  a glass  of  something  hot,”  said  he. 

“Lupex,  do  you  want  to  aggravate  me 
again  ?”  said  the  lady,  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  a glance  of  her  eye  which  he  thoroughly 
understood.  He  was  not  in  a humor  for  fight- 
ing, nor  was  he  at  present  desirous  for  blood ; 
so  he  resolved  to  go.  But  as  he  went  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  new  battles.  “I  shall  do 
something  desperate,  I am  sure;  I know  I 
shall,”  he  said,  as  he  pulled  off  his  boots. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Cradell,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex,  as  soon 
as  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  her  retreating 
husband,  “how  am  I ever  to  look  you  in  the 
face  again  after  the  events  of  these  last  memor- 
able days?”  And  then  she  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  hid  her  face  in  a cambric  hand- 
kerchief. 

“As  for  that,”  said  Cradell,  “what  does  it 
signify  among  friends  like  us,  you  know?” 

“But  that  it  should  be  known  at  your  office, 
as  of  course  it  is,  because  of  the  gentleman  that 
went  down  to  him  at  the  theatre ! I don’t  think 
I shall  ever  survive  it.” 

“You  see  I was  obliged  to  send  somebody, 

Mrs.  Lupex.” 

“ I’m  not  finding  fault,  Mr.  Cradell.  I know 
very  well  that  in  my  melancholy  position  I have 
no  right  to  find  fault,  and  I don’t  pretend  to 
understand  gentlemen's  feelings  toward  each 
other.  But  to  have  had  my  name  mentioned 
up  with  yours  in  that  way  is — Oh ! Mr.  Cra- 
dell, I don’t  know  how  I’m  ever  to  look  you  in 
the  face  again.”  And  again  she  buried  hers  in 
her  pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,”  said  Miss 
Spruce ; and  there  was  that  in  her  tone  of  voice 
which  seemed  to  convey  much  hidden  meaning. 

“ Exactly  so,  Miss  Spruce,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex ; 

“and  that’s  my  only  comfort  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Cradell  is  a gentleman  who  would 
scorn  to  take  advantage — I’m  quite  sure  of  that.” 

And  then  she  did  contrive  to  look  at  him  over 
the  edge  of  the  band  which  held  the  handker- 
chief. 

“That  I wouldn’t,  Tm  sure,”  said  Cradell. 

“ That  is  to  say — ” And  then  he  paused.  He 
did  not  wish  to  get  into  a scrape  about  Mre. 

Lupex.  He  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  en- 
counter her  husband  in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy. 

But  he  did  like  the  idea  of  being  talked  of  as  the 
admirer  of  a married  woman,  and  he  did  like  the 
brightness  of  the  lady’s  eyes.  When  the  unfor- 
tunate moth  in  his  semi-blindness  whisks  him- 
self and  his  wings  within  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
and  finds  himself  mutilated  and  tortured,  he 
even  then  will  not  take  the  lesson,  but  returns 
again  and  again  till  he  is  destroyed.  Such  a 
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moth  was  poor  Cradell.  There  was  no  warmth 
to  be  got  by  him  from  that  flame.  There  was 
no  beauty  in  the  light,  not  even  the  false  brill- 
iance of  unhallowed  love.  Injury  might  come 
to  him,  a pernicious  clipping  of  the  wings,  which 
might  destroy  all  power  of  future  flight ; injury, 
and  not  improbably  destruction,  if  he  should 
persevere.  But  one  may  say  that  no  single  hour 
of  happiness  could  accrue  to  him  from  his  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Lupex.  He  felt  for  her  no  love. 
He  was  afraid  of  her,  and,  in  many  respects,  dis- 
liked her.  But  to  him,  in  his  moth-like  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  and  blindness,  it  seemed  to  be 
a great  thing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  fly 
near  the  candle.  Oh!  my  friends,  if  yon  will 
but  think  of  it,  how  many  of  you  have  been 
moths,  and  are  now  going  about  ungracefully 
with  wings  more  or  less  burned  off,  and  with 
bodies  sadly  scorched ! 

But  before  Mr.  Cradell  could  make  up  his 
mind  whether  or  no  he  would  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  for  another  dip  into 
the  flame  of  ther  candle — in  regard  to  which  pro- 
ceeding, however,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
presence  of  Miss  Spruce  was  objectionable — the 
door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  Amelia  Roper 
joined  the  party. 

“ Oh,  indeed,  Mrs.  Lupex,” she  said.  “And 
Mr.  Cradell!” 

“And  Miss  Spruce,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lu- 
pex, pointing  to  the  ancient  lady. 

“I’m  only  an  old  woman,”  said  Miss  Spruce. 

“Oh  yes;  I see  Miss  Spruce,”  said  Amelia. 
“I  was  not  hinting  at  any  thing,  I can  assure 
you.” 

“ I should  think  not,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lu- 
pex. 

“Only  I didn’t  know  that  you  two  were  quite — 
That  is,  when  last  I heard  about  it,  I fancied — 
But  if  the  quarrel’s  made  up,  there’s  nobody 
more  rejoiced  than  I am.” 

“The  quarrel  is  made  up,”  said  Cradell. 

“If  Mr.  Lupex  is  satisfied,  I’m  sure  I am,” 
said  Amelia. 

“Mr.  Lupex  is  satisfied,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex; 
“and  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  seeing  that  you 
are  expecting  to  get  married  yourself — ” 

“Mrs.  Lupex,  I’m  not  expecting  to  get  mar- 
ried— not  particularly,  by  any  means.  ” 

“ Oh,  I thought  you  were.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  that  when  you’ve  got  a husband  of  your 
own,  you  won’t  find  it  so  easy  to  keep  every 
thing  straight.  That’s  the  worst  of  these  lodg- 
ings, if  there  is  any  little  thing  every  body 
knows  it.  Don’t  they,  Miss  Spruce  ?” 

“ Lodgings  is  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
housekeeping,”  said  Miss  Spruce,  who  lived 
rather  in  fear  of  her  relatives,  the  Ropers. 

“ Everybody  knows  it ; does  he?”  said  Ame- 
lia. “ Why,  if  a gentleman  will  come  home  at 
night  tipsy  and  threaten  to  murder  another  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  house;  and  if  a lady — ” 
And  then  Amelia  paused,  for  she  knew  that  the 
line-of-battle-ship  which  she  was  preparing  to 
encounter  had  within  her  much  power  of  fight- 
ing. 


“Well,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex,  getting  on 
her  feet,  “ and  what  of  the  lady  ?” 

Now  we  may  say  that  the  battle  had  begun, 
and  that  the  two  ships  were  pledged  by  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  courage  and  naval  warfare  to  main- 
tain the  contest  till  one  of  them  should  be  abso- 
lutely disabled,  if  not  blown  up  or  sunk.  And 
at  this  moment  it  might  be  difficult  for  a by- 
stander to  say  with  which  of  the  combatants 
rested  the  better  chance  of  permanent  success. 
Mrs.  Lupex  had  doubtless  on  her  side  more  ma- 
tured power,  a habit  of  fighting  which  had  given 
her  infinite  skill,  a coumge  which  deadened  her 
to  the  feeling  of  all  wounds  while  the  heat  of  the 
battle  should  last,  and  a recklessness  which  made 
her  almost  indifferent  whether  she  sank  or  swam. 
But  then  Amelia  carried  the  greater  guns,  and 
was  able  to  pour  in  heavier  metal  than  her  ene- 
my could  use ; and  she,  too,  swam  in  her  own 
waters.  Should  they  absolutely  come  to  grap- 
pling and  boarding,  Amelia  would  no  doubt 
have  the  best  of  it;  but  Mrs.  Lupex  would 
probably  be  too  crafty  to  permit  such  a proceed- 
ing as  that.  She  was,  however,  ready  for  the 
occasion,  and  greedy  for  the  fight. 

“And  what  of  the  lady  ?”  said  she,  in  a tone 
of  voice  that  admitted  of  no  pacific  rejoinder. 

“A  lady,  if  she  is  a lady,”  said  Amelia,  “will 
know  how  to  behave  herself.” 

“And  you’re  going  to  teach  me,  are  you, 
Miss  Roper?  I’m  sure  I’m  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  It’s  Manchester  manners  I sup- 
pose that  you  prefer  ?” 

“I  prefer  honest  manners,  Mrs.  Lupex,  and 
decent  manners,  and  manners  that  won’t  shock 
a whole  houseful  of  people;  and  I don’t  care 
whether  they  come  from  Manchester  or  London.” 

“Milliner’s  manners,  I suppose?” 

“I  don’t  care  whether  they  are  milliner’s 
manners  or  theatrical,  Mrs.  Lupex,  as  long  as 
they’re  not  downright  bad  manners — as  yours 
are,  Mrs.  Lupex.  And  now  you’ve  got  it. 
What  are  you  going  on  for  in  this  way  with 
that  young  man  till  you’ll  drive  your  husband 
into  a mad-house  with  drink  and  jealousy  ?” 

“Miss  Roper!  Miss  Roper!”  said  Cradell; 
“ now  really — ” 

“Don’t  mind  her,  Mr.  Cradell,”  said  Mrs. 
Lupex ; “she’s  not  worthy  for  you  to  speak  to. 
And  as  to  that  poor  fellow  Eames,  if  you’ve 
any  friendship  for  him,  you’ll  let  him  know 
what  she  is.  My  dear,  how’s  Mr.  Juniper,  of 
Grogram’s  house,  at  Salford  ? I know  all  about 
you,  and  so  shall  John  Eames,  too— poor  un- 
fortunate fool  of  a fellow ! Telling  me  of  drink 
and  jealousy,  indeed!” 

“Yes,  telling  you!  And  now  you’ve  men- 
tioned Mr.  Juniper’s  name,  Mr.  Eames,  and 
Mr.  Cradell  too,  may  know  the  whole  of  it. 
There’s  been  nothing  abdut  Mr.  Juniper  that 
I’m  ashamed  of.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  ashamed 
of  any  thing,  I believe.” 

“ But  let  me  tell  you  this,  Mrs.  Lupex,  you’re 
not  going  to  destroy  the  respectability  of  this 
house  by  your  goings  on.” 
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4 4 It  was  a bad  day  for  me  when  I let  Lnpex 
bring  me  into  it.” 

“Then  pay  your  bill  and  walk  out  of  it,”  said 
Amelia,  waving  her  hand  toward  the  door. 

44  I’ll  undertake  to  say  there  sha’n’t  bo  any  no- 
tice required.  Only  you  pay  mother  what  you 
owe,  and  you’re  free  to  go  at  once.” 

“ I shall  go  just  when  I please,  and  not  one 
hour  before.  Who  are  you,  you  gipsy,  to  speak 
to  me  in  this  way?” 

“And  os  for  going,  go  you  shall,  if  we  have 
to  call  in  the  police  to  make  you.” 

Amelia,  as  at  this  period  of  the  fight  she 
stood  fronting  her  foe  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
certainly  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the  battle. 
But  the  bitterness  of  Mrs.  Lupex’s  tongue  had 
hardly  yet  produced  its  greatest  results.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  married  lady  would 
have  silenced  her  who  was  single,  had  the  fight 
been  allowed  to  rage— always  presuming  that  no 
resort  to  grappling-irons  took  place.  But  at  this 
moment  Mrs.  Roper  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  and  both  the  combatants  for 
a moment  retreated. 

“Amelia,  what’s  all  this?”  said  Mrs.  Roper, 
trying  to  assume  a look  of  agonized  amaze- 
ment. 

“Ask  Mrs.  Lupex,”  said  Amelia. 

“And  Mrs.  Lupex  will  answer,”  said  that 
lady.  44  Your  daughter  has  come  in  here,  and 
attacked  me  — in  such  language  — before  Mr. 
Cradell,  too—” 

“Why  doesn’t  she  pay  what  she  owes  and 
leave  the  house?”  said  Amelia. 

44  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  her  brother. 
14  What  she  owes  is  no  affair  of  yours.” 

44  But  it’s  an  affair  of  mine,  wheu  I’m  insult- 
ed by  such  a creature  as  that.” 

44  Creature !”  said  Mrs.  Lupex.  44  I’d  like  to 
know  which  is  most  like  ft  creature!  But  I’ll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Amelia  Roper — ” 

Here,  however,  her  eloquence  was  stopped, 
for  Amelia  had  disappeared  through  the  door, 
having  been  pushed  out  of  the  room  by  her 
brother.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Lupex,  having  found 
a sofa  convenient  for  the  service,  betook  herself 
to  hysterics.  There  for  the  moment  we  will 
leave  her,  hoping  that  poor  Mrs.  Roper  was  not 
kept  late  out  of  her  bed. 

44  What  a deuce  of  a mess  Eames  will  make 
of  it  if  he  marries  that  girl!”  Such  was  Cra- 
dcll’s  reflection  ns  he  betook  himself  to  his  own 
room.  But  of  his  own  part  in  the  night’s  trans- 
actions he  was  rather  proud  than  otherwise, 
feeling  that  the  married  lady’s  regard  for  him 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  battle  which  had 
raged.  So,  likewise,  did  Paris  derive  much 
gratification  from  the  ten  years’  siege  of  Troy. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

LILIAN  DALE  BECOMES  A BUTTERFLY . 

And  now  we  will  go  back  to  Allington.  The 
same  morning  that  brought  John  Eames  the 
two  letters  which  were  given  in  the  last  chapter 


but  one,  brought  to  the  Great  House,  among 
others,  the  following  epistle  for  Adolphus  Cros- 
bie.  It  was  from  a countess,  and  was  written 
on  pink  paper,  beautifully  creamlaid  and  scent- 
ed, ornamented  with  a coronet  and  certain  sin- 
gularly-entwined initials.  Altogether,  the  let- 
ter was  very  fashionable  and  attractive,  and 
Adclphus  Crosbie  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  re- 
ceive it : 

MCoumcr  Caitu,  September  y 18S-. 

u My  peak  Me.  Crosbie, — We  have  heard  of  you  from 
the  Gazebees,  who  have  come  down  to  ua,  and  who  tell  ua 
that  you  are  rust  cating  at  a charming  little  village,  in 
which,  among  other  attractions,  there  are  wood-nymphs 
and  water-nymphs,  to  whom  much  of  yonr  time  is  devoted. 
As  this  ia  just  the  thing  for  your  tnate,  I would  not  for 
worlds  disturb  you ; but,  if  you  should  ever  tear  yourself 
away  from  the  grovea  and  fountainB  of  Allington,  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  welcome  you  here,  though  you  will  find  ns 
very  unromantic,  after  your  late  Elyainm. 

4k  Lady  Dumbello  ia  coming  to  ua,  who  I know  is  a fa- 
vorite of  your*.  Or  ia  it  the  other  wny,  and  are  you  a fa- 
vorite of  hera  ? I did  ask  Lady  llartletnp,  but  site  can  not 
get  away  from  the  poor  marquis,  who  is,  you  know,  so 
very  infinn.  The  duke  ian’t  at  Gatherum  at  present,  but, 
of  course,  I don’t  mean  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
dear  Lady  llaitletop’s  not  coming  to  us.  I believe  we 
shall  have  the  house  full,  and  shall  not  want  for  nymphs 
either,  though  I 'ear  tin  y will  not  be  of  the  wood  and  water 
kind.  Margaretta  and  Alexandria  par  iculurly  want  yon 
to  come,  a«  they  say  you  are  so  clever  at  making  a house- 
ful of  people  go  off  well.  If  ydn  can  give  us  a week  before 
you  go  back  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  pray  do. 

“ Yours  very  sincerely, 

44  Rosin ▲ Dr  Coubcy.** 

The  Countess  Dc  Courcy  was  a very  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Crosbie’s ; that  is  to  say,  as  old  friends 
go  in  the  world  in  which  he  had  been  living. 
He  had  known  her  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  all  her 
London  balls,  and  dancing  with  her  daughters 
every  where,  in  a most  good-natured  and  affable 
way.  He  had  been  intimate,  from  old  family  re- 
lations, with  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebce,  who,  though 
only  an  attorney  of  the  more  distinguished  kind, 
had  married  the  countess’s  eldest  daughter, 
and  now  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Bar- 
chester,  near  to  which  Courcy  Castle  was  sit- 
uated. And,  to  tell  the  truth  honestly  at  once, 
Mr.  Crosbie  had  been  on  terms  of  great  friend- 
ship with  Lady  Dc  Courcy’s  daughters,  the  La- 
dies Margaretta  and  Alexnndrina,  perhaps  es- 
pecially so  with  the  latter,  though  I would  not 
have  my  readers  suppose  by  my  saying  so  that 
any  thing  more  tender  than  friendship  had  ever 
existed  between  them. 

Crosbie  said  nothing  about  the  letter  on  that 
morning;  but  during  the  day,  or,  perhaps,  as 
he  thought  over  the  matter  in  bed,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  accept  Lady  De  Courcy’s 
invitation.  It  was  not  only  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  Gazebecs,  or  glad  to  stay  in  the 
same  house  with  that  great  master  in  the  high 
art  of  fashionable  life,  Lady  Dumbello,  or  glad 
to  renew  his  friendship  with  the  Ladies  Marga- 
retta and  Alexandrina.  Had  he  felt  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  engagement  with  Lily  made 
it  expedient  for  him  to  stay  with  her  till  the  end 
of  his  holidays  he  could  have  thrown  over  the 
De  Courcys  without  a struggle.  But  he  told 
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himself  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  now  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Lily ; or  perhaps  he  said 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Lily  that  he  should  be 
torn  away.  He  must  not  teach  her  to  think  that 
they  were  to  live  only  in  the  sunlight  of  each 
other’s  eyes  during  those  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  which  must  elapse  before  their  engage- 
ment could  be  carried  out.  Nor  must  he  allow 
her  to  suppose  that  either  he  or  she  were  to  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  other  for  the  amusements 
and  employments  of  life.  In  this  way  he  argued 
the  matter  very  sensibly  within  his  own  mind, 
and  resolved,  without  much  difficulty,  that  he 
would  go  to  Courcv  Castle,  and  bask  for  a week 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  fashion  which  would  be 
collected  there.  The  quiet  humdrum  of  his  own 
fireside  would  come  upon  him  soon  enough ! 

“ I think  I shall  leave  you  on  Wednesday, 
Sir,”  Crosbie  said  to  the  squire  at  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning. 

“ Leave  us  on  Wednesday !”  said  the  squire, 
who  had  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  people  who 
were  engaged  to  marry  each  other  should  remain 
together  as  long  as  circumstances  could  be  made 
to  admit  of  their  doing  so.  “ Nothing-  wrong, 
is  there?” 

“ Oh  dear,  no ! But  every  thing  must  come 
to  an  end  some  day ; and  as  I must  make  one 
or  two  short  visits  before  I get  back  to  town,  I 
might  as  well  go  on  Wednesday.  Indeed,  I have 
made  it  as  late  as  I possibly  could.” 

“ Where  do  you  go  from  here  ?”  asked  Ber- 
nard. 

“Well,  as  it  happens,  only  into  the  next 
county — to  Courcy  Castle.  ” And  then  there  was 
nothing  more  said  about  the  matter  at  that  break- 
fast-table. 

It  had  become  their  habit  to  meet  together  on 
the  Sunday  mornings  before  church,  on  the  lawn 
belonging  to  the  Small  House,  and  on  this  day 
the  three  gentlemen  walked  down  together,  and 
found  Lily  and  Bell  already  waiting  for  them. 
They  generally  had  some  few  minutes  to  spare 
on  those  occasions  before  Mrs.  Dale  summoned 
them  to  pass  through  the  house  to  church,  and 
such  was  the  case  at  present.  The  squire  at 
these  times  would  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass-plot,  surveying  his  grounds,  and  taking 
stock  of  the  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  fruit-trees 
round  him  ; for  he  never  forgot  that  it  was  all 
his  own,  and  would  thus  use  this  opportunity, 
as  he  seldom  came  down  to  see  the  spot  on  other 
days.  Mrs.  Dale,  as  she  would  see  him  from  her 
own  window  while  she  was  tying  on  her  bon- 
net, would  feel  that  she  knew  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  and  would  regret  that  circum- 
stances had  forced  her  to  he  beholden  to  him  for 
such  assistance.  But,  in  truth,  she  did  not  know 
all  that  he  thought  at  such  times.  “ It  is  mine,” 
he  would  say  to  himself,  as  he  looked  around  on 
the  pleasant  place.  “ But  it  is  well  for  me  that 
they  should  enjoy  it.  She  is  my  brother’s  wid- 
ow, and  she  is  welcome  — very  welcome.”  I 
think  that  if  those  two  persons  ha$  known  more 
than  they  did  of  each  other’s  hearts  and  minds 
they  might  have  loved  each  other  better. 
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And  then  Crosbie  told  Lily  of  his  intention. 

“ On  Wednesday !”  she  said,  turning  almost  pale 
with  emotion  as  she  heard  this  news.  He  had 
told  her  abruptly,  not  thinking,  probably,  that 
such  tidings  would  affect  her  so  strongly. 

4 i Well,  yes.  I have  written  to  Lady  De  Cour- 
cy and  said  Wednesday.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  me 
exactly  to  drop  every  body,  and  perhaps — ” 

“ Oh  no ! And,  Adolphus,  you  don’t  sup- 
pose I begrudge  your  going.  Only  it  does  seem 
so  sudden ; does  it  not?” 

“You  see,  I’ve  been  here  over  six  weeks.” 

“Yes;  you’ve  been  very  good.  When  I 
think  of  it,  what  a six  weeks  it  has  been ! I 
wonder  whether  the  difference  seems  to  you  as 
great  as  it  does  to  roe.  I’ve  left  off  being  a 
grub,  and  begun  to  he  a butterfly.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  be  a butterfly  when  you’re 
married,  Lily.” 

“ No ; not  in  that  sense.  But  I meant  that 
my  real  position  in  the  world — that  for  which  I 
would  fain  hope  that  I was  created — opened  to 
me  only  when  I knew  you  and  knew  that  you 
loved  me.  But  mamma  is  calling  us,  and  we 
must  go  through  to  church.  Going  on  Wednes- 
day ! There  are  only  three  days  more  then !” 

“Yes,  just  three  days,”  he  said,  as  he  took 
her  on  his  arm  and  passed  through  the  house 
on  to  the  road. 

“And  when  are  we  to  see  you  again?”  she 
asked,  as  they  reached  the  church-yard. 

“ Ah,  who  is  to  say  that  yet?  We  must  ask 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  when  he  will  let 
me  go  again.”  Then  there  was  nothing  more 
said,  and  they  all  followed  the  squire  through 
the  little  porch  and  up  to  the  big  fatnily-pew  in 
which*  they  all  sat.  Here  the  squire  took  his 
place  in  one  special  comer  which  he  had  occu- 
pied ever  since  his  father’s  death,  and  from 
which  he  read  the  responses  loudly  and  plainly 
— 60  loudly  and  plainly  that  the  parish  clerk 
could  by  no  means  equal  him,  though  with  em- 
ulous voice  he  still  made  the  attempt.  “T* 
squire  ’d  like  to  be  squire,  and  parson,  and 
clerk,  and  every  thing,  so  a would,”  the  poor 
clerk  would  say  when  complaining  of  the  ill- 
usage  which  he  suffered. 

If  Lily’s  prayers  were  interrupted  by  her  new 
sorrow  I think  that  her  fault  in  that  respect 
would  be  forgiven.  Of  course  she  had  known 
that  Crosbie  was  not  going  to  remain  at  Ailing- 
ton  much  longer.  She  knew  quite  as  well  as 
he  did  the  exact  day  on  which  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence came  to  its  end,  and  the  hour  at  which  it 
behooved  him  to  walk  into  his  room  at  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  Office.  She  had  taught  her- 
self to  think  that  he  would  remain  with  them 
up  to  the  end  of  his  vacation,  and  now  Bhe  felt 
as  a school-boy  would  feel  who  was  told  sud- 
denly, a day  or  two  before  the  time,  that  the  1 
last  week  of  his  holidays  was  to  be  taken  from 
him.  The  grievance  would  have  been  slight  had 
she  known  it  from  the  first;  but  what  school-boy 
could  stand  such  a shock  when  the  loss  amount- 
ed to  two-thirds  of  his  remaining  wealth  ? Lily 
did  not  blame  her  lover.  She  did  not  even 
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think  that  he  ought  to  stay.  She  would  not  al- 
low herself  to  suppose  that  he  could  propose 
any  thing  that  was  unkind.  But  she  felt  her 
loss,  and  more  than  once,  os  she  knelt  at  her 
prayers,  she  wiped  a hidden  tear  from  her  eyes. 

Crosbie  also  was  thinking  of  his  departure 
more  than  he  should  have  done  during  Mr. 
Boyce’s  sermon.  “ It’s  easy  listening  to  him,” 
Mrs.  Hearn  used  to  say  of  her  husband’s  suc- 
cessor. “ It  don’t  give  one  much  trouble  fol- 
lowing him  into  his  arguments.”  Mr.  Crosbie, 
perhaps,  found  the  difficulty  greater  than  did 
Mrs.  Hearn,  and  would  have  devoted  his  mind 
more  perfectly  to  the  discourse  had  the  argu- 
ment been  deeper.  It  is  very  hard,  that  neces- 
sity of  listening  to  a man  who  says  nothing. 
On  this  occasion  Crosbie  ignored  the  necessity 
altogether,  and  gave  up  his  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  it  might  be  expedient  that 
he  should  say  to  Lily  before  he  went.  He  re- 
membered well  those  few  words  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  first  ardor  of  his  love,  pleading 
that  an  early  day  might  be  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage. And  he  remembered,  also,  how  prettily 
Lily  had  yielded  to  him.  “Only  do  not  let  it 
be  too  soon,”  she  had  said.  Now  he  must  un- 
say what  he  had  then  said.  He  must  plead 
against  his  own  pleadings,  and  explain  to  her 
that  he  desired  to  postpone  the  marriage  rather 
than  to  hasten  it — a task  which,  I presume, 
must  always  be  an  unpleasant  one  for  any  man 
engaged  to  be  married.  “I  might  as  well  do 
it  at  once,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  bobbed  his 
head  forward  into  his  hands  by  way  of  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  termination  of  Mr.  Boyce’s 
sermon. 

As  he  had  only  three  days  left  it  was  certain- 
ly as  well  that  he  should  do  this  at  once.  See- 
ing that  Lily  had  no  fortune,  she  could  not  in 
justice  complain  of  a prolonged  engagement. 
That  was  the  argument  which  he  used  in  his 
own  mind.  But  he  as  often  told  himself  that 
she  would  have  very  great  ground  of  complaint 
if  she  were  left  for  a day  unnecessarily  in  doubt 
as  to  this  matter.  Why  had  he  rashly  spoken 
those  hasty  words  to  her  in  his  love,  betraying 
himself  into  all  manner  of  scrapes,  as  a school- 
boy might  do,  or  such  a one  as  Johnny  Eames? 
What  an  ass  he  had  been  not  to  have  remem- 
bered himself  and  to  have  been  collected — not 
to  have  bethought  himself  on  the  occasion  of 
all  that  might  be  due  to  Adolphus  Crosbie! 
And  then  the  idea  came  upon  him  whether  he 
had  not  altogether  made  himself  an  ass  in  this 
matter.  And  as  he  gave  his  arm  to  Lily  out- 
side the  church-door  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
while  making  that  reflection.  “It  is  too  late 
now,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  turned  round 
and  made  some  sweet  little  loving  speech  to  her. 
Adolphus  Crosbie  was  a clever  man;  and  he 
meant  also  to  be  a true  man,  if  only  the  tempt- 
ations to  falsehood  might  not  be  too  great  for 
him. 

“Lily,”  he  said  to  her,  “will  you  walk  in 
the  fields  after  lunch  ?” 

Walk  in  the  fields  with  him ! Of  course  she 


would.  There  were  only  three  days  left,  and 
would  she  not  give  up  to  him  every  moment  of 
her  time  if  he  would  accept  of  all  her  moments  ? 
And  then  they  lunched  at  the  Small  House, 
Mrs.  Dale  having  promised  to  join  the  dinner- 
party at  the  squire’s  table.  The  squire  did  not 
eat  any  lunch,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea 
that  lunch  in  itself  was  a bad  thing.  “ He  can 
eat  lunch  at  his  own  house,”  Mrs.  Dale  after- 
ward said  to  Bell.  “ And  I’ve  often  seen  him 
take  a glass  of  sherry.”  While  thinking  of  this 
Mrs.  Dale  made  her  own  dinner.  If  her  broth- 
er-in-law would  not  eat  at  her  board  neither 
would  she  eat  at  his. 

And  then  in  a few  minutes  Lily  had  on  her 
hat,  in  place  of  that  decorous,  church -going 
bonnet  which  Crosbie  was  wont  to  abuse  with  a 
lover’s  privilege,  feeling  well  assured  that  he 
might  say  what  he  liked  of  the  bonnet  as  long 
as  he  would  praise  the  hat.  “Only  three  days,” 
she  said,  as  she  walked  down  with  him  across 
the  lawn  at  a quick  pace.  But  she  said  it  in  a 
voice  which  made  no  complaint — which  seemed 
to  say  simply  this — that  as  the  good  time  was 
to  be  so  short  they  must  make  the  most  of  it. 
And  what  compliment  could  be  paid  to  a man 
so  sweet  as  that?  What  flattery  could  be  more 
gratifying  ? All  my  earthly  heaven  is  with  you ; 
and  now,  for  the  delight  of  these  immediately 
present  months  or  so,  there  are  left  to  me  but 
three  days  of  this  heaven ! Come,  then  ; I will 
make  the  most  of  what  happiness  is  given  to 
me.  Crosbie  felt  it  all  as  she  felt  it,  and  rec- 
ognized the  extent  of  the  debt  he  owed  her. 
“ I’ll  come  down  to  them  for  a day  at  Christ- 
mas, though  it  be  only  for  a day,”  he  said  to 
himself.  Then  he  reflected  that,  as  such  was 
his  intention,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  open 
his  present  conversation  with  a promise  to  that 
effect. 

“ Yes,  Lily ; there  are  only  three  days  left 
now.  But  I wonder  whether — I suppose  you’ll 
all  be  at  home  at  Christmas?” 

“At  home  at  Christmas? — of  course  we  shall 
be  at  home.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ll  come 
to  us!” 

“ Well,  I think  I will,  if  you’ll  have  me.” 

“ Oh ! that  will  make  such  a difference.  Let 
me  see.  That  will  only  be  three  months.  And 
to  have  you  here  on  Christmas  Day ! I would 
sooner  have  you  then  than  on  any  other  day  in 
the  year.” 

“It  will  only  be  for  one  day,  Lily.  I shall 
come  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  must  go 
away  the  day  after.” 

“But  you  will  come  direct  to  our  house?” 

“ If  you  can  spare  me  a room.” 

“ Of  course  we  can.  So  we  could  now.  Only 
when  you  came,  you  know — ” Then  she  look- 
ed up  into  his  face  and  smiled. 

“When  I came  I was  the  squire’s  friend  and 
your  cousin’s  rather  than  yours.  But  that’s  all 
changed  now.” 

“Yes;  you’re  my  friend  now — mine  special- 
ly. I’m  to  be  now  and  always  your  own  special, 
dearest  friend  — eh,  Adolphus?”  And  then 
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she  exacted  from  him  the  repetition  of  the 
promise  which  he  had  so  often  given  her. 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Great  House  and  were  in  the 
fields.  “Lily,**  said  he,  speaking  rather  sud- 
denly, and  making  her  feel  by  his  manner  that 
something  of  importance  was  to  be  said,  “I 
want  to  say  a few  words  to  you  about — business.’* 
And  he  gave  a little  laugh  as  he  spoke  the  last 
word,  making  her  fully  understand  that  he  was 
not  quite  at  his  ease. 

“ Of  course  I’ll  listen.  And,  Adolphus,  pray 
don’t  be  afraid  about  me.  What  I mean  is, 
don’t  think  that. I can’t  bear  cares  and  troubles. 
I can  bear  any  thing  as  long  as  you  love  me.  I 
say  that  because  I’m  afraid  I seemed  to  complain 
about  your  going.  I didn’t  mean  to.” 

“I  never  thought  you  complained,  dearest. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  you  are  at  all  times 
and  in  every  way.  A man  would  be  very  hard 
to  please  if  you  didn’t  please  him.” 

“If  I can  only  please  you — ” 

“You  do  please  me  in  every  thing.  Dear 
Lily,  I think  I found  an  angel  when  I found 
you.  But  now  about  this  business.  Perhaps 
I’d  better  tell  you  every  thing.” 

“Oh  yes!  tell  me  every  thing.” 

“But  then  you  mustn’t  misunderstand  me. 
And  if  I talk  about  money,  you  mustn’t  suppose 
that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  my  love  for  you.” 

“I  wish  for  your  sake  that  I wasn’t  such  a 
little  pauper.” 

“ What  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  I seem 
to  be  anxious  about  money,  you  must  not  sup- 
pose that  that  anxiety  bears  any  reference  what- 
ever to  my  affection  for  you.  I should  love  you 
just  the  same,  and  look  forward  just  as  much  to 
my  happiness  in  marrying  you,  whether  you 
were  rich  or  poor.  You  understand  that  ?” 

She  did  not  quite  understand  him ; but  she 
merely  pressed  his  arm  so  as  to  encourage  him 
to  go  on.  She  presumed  that  he  intended  to  tell 
her  something  as  tq  their  future  mode  of  life — 
something  which  he  supposed  it  might  not  be 
pleasant  for  her  to  hear,  pud  she  was  determ- 
ined to  show  him  that  6he  would  receive  it 
pleasantly.  , 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “how  anxious  I 
have  been  that  our  marriage  should  not  be  de- 
layed. To  me,  of  course,  it  roust  be  every  thing 
now  to  call  you  my  own  as  soon  as  possible.” 
In  answer  to  which  little  declaration  of  love  she 
merely  pressed  his  arm  again,  the  subject  being 
one  on  which  she  had  not  herself  much  to  say. 

“Of  course  I must  be  very  anxious,  but  I 
find  it  not  so  easy  as  I expected.” 

“ You  know  what  I said,  Adolphus.  I said 
that  I thought  we  had  better  wait.  I’m  sure 
mamma  thinks  so.  And  if  we  can  only  see  you 
now  and  then — ” 

“That  will  be  a matter  of  course.  But,  as  I 
was  saying — Let  me  see.  Yes — all  that  wait- 
ing will  be  intolerable  to  me.  It  is  such  a bore 
for  a man  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on 
such  a matter  os  marriage  not  to  make  the 
change  at  once,  especially  when  he  is  going  to 
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take  to  himself  such  a little  angel  as  you  are,” 
and  as  he  spoke  these  loving  words  his  arm  was 
again  put  round  her  waist;  “but — ” and  then 
he  stopped.  He  wanted  to  make  her  understand 
that  this  change  of  intention  on  his  part  was 
caused  by  the  unexpected  misconduct  of  her 
uncle.  He  desired  that  she  should  know  ex- 
actly how  the  matter  stood ; that  he  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  her  uncleNvould  give  her 
some  small  fortune;  that  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed, and  had  a right  to  feel  the  disappoint- 
ment keenly;  and  that  in  consequence  of  ihis 
blow  to  his  expectations  he  must  put  off  his  mar- 
riage. But  ho  wished  her  also  to  understand, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  did  not  in  the  least 
mar  his  love  for  her ; that  he  did  not  join  her 
at  all  in  her  uncle’s  fault.  All  this  he  was  anx- 
ious to  convey  to  her,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  get  it  said  in  a manner  that  would  not  be  of- 
fensive to  her  personally,  and  that  should  not 
appear  to  accuse  himself  of  sordid  motives.  He 
had  begun  by  declaring  that  he  would  tell  her 
all ; but  sometimes  it  is  not  easy,  that  task  of 
telling  a person  every  thing.  There  are  things 
which  will  not  get  themselves  told. 

“You  mean,  dearest,”  said  she,  “that  you 
can  not  afford  to  marry  at  once.” 

“Yes;  that  is  it.  I had  expected  that  I 
should  be  able,  but — ” 

Did  any  man  in  love  ever  yet  find  himself 
able  to  tell  the  lady  whom  he  loved  that  lie  was 
very  much  disappointed  on  discovering  that  she 
had  got  no  money  ? If  so,  his  courage,  I should 
say,  was  greater  than  his  love.  Crosbie  found 
himself  unable  to  do  it,  and  thought  himself 
cruelly  used  because  of  the  difficulty.  The  de- 
lay to  which  he  intended  to  subject  her  was  oc- 
casioned, as  he  felt,  by  the  squire,  and  not  by 
himself.  He  was  ready  to  do  his  part,  if  only 
the  squire  had  been  willing  to  do  the  part  which 
properly  belonged  to  him.  The  squire  would 
not;  and,  therefore,  neither  could  he — not  as 
yet.  Justice  demanded  that  all  this  should  be 
understood ; but  when  he  came  to  the  telling 
of  it,  he  found  that  the  story  would  not  form 
itself  properly.  He  must  let  the  thing  go  and 
bear  the  injustice,  consoling  himself  as  best  he 
might  by  the  reflection  that  he  at  least  was  be- 
having well  in  the  matter. 

“ It  won’t  make  mo  unhappy,  Adolphus.” 

“Will  it  not?”  said  he.  “As  regards  my- 
self, I own  that  I can  not  bear  the  delay  with  60 
much  indifference.” 

“Nay,  my  love;  but  you  should  not  misun- 
derstand me,”  she  said,  stopping  and  facing  him 
on  the  path  in  which  they  were  walking.  4 4 1 
suppose  I ought  to  protest,  according  to  the  com- 
mon rules,  that  I would  rather  wait.  Young 
ladies  are  expected  to  say  so.  If  you  were 
pressing  me  to  marry  at  once,  I should  say  so, 
no  doubt.  But  now,  as  it  is,  I will  be  more 
honest.  I have  only  one  wish  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  to  be  your  wife — to  be  able  to  share 
every  thing  with  you.  The  sooner  we  can  be 
together  the  better  it  will  be — at  any  rate,  for 
me.  There;  will  that  satisfy  you?” 
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“ My  own,  own  Lily!”  unless  called  thither  by  some  occasion  of  cattle- 

“Yes,  your  own  Lily.  You  shall  have  no  showing.  He  was  a short,  stumpy  man,  with 
cause  to  doubt  me,  dearest.  But  I do  not  ex-  red  cheeks  and  a round  face ; who  was  usually 
pect  that  I am  to  have  every  thing  exactly  as  I to  be  seen  till  dinner-time  dressed  in  a very  old 
want  it.  I say  again  that  I shall  not  be  unhap-  shooting-coat,  with  breeches,  gaiters,  and  very 
py  in  waiting.  How  can  I be  unhappy  while  I thick  shews.  He  lived  generally  out  of  doors, 
feel  certain  of  your  love?  I was  disappointed 
just  now  when  you  said  that  you  were  going  so 
soon ; and  I am  afraid  I showed  it.  But  those 
little  things  are  more  unendurable  than  the  big 
things.” 

“ Yes ; that’s  very  true.” 

“But  there  are  three  more  days,  and  I mean 
to  enjoy  them  so  much!  And  then  you  will 
write  to  me:  and  you  will  come  at  Christmas. 

And  next  year,  when  you  have  your  holiday, 
you  will  come  down  to  us  again ; will.you  not  ?” 

“ You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that.” 

“And  so  the  time  will  go  by  till  it  suits  you 
to  co nit  and  take  me.  I shall  not  be  unhappy.” 

“I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  impatient.” 

“Ah,  men  always  are  impatient.  It  is  one 
of  their  privileges,  I suppose.  And  I don’t  think 
that  a man  ever  has  the  same  positive  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  is  loved 
which  a girl  feels.  You  are  my  bird  that  I grandfather  had  been  known  as  spendthrifts; 
have  shot  with  my  own  gun,  and  the  assurance  and  now  men  said  that  this  earl  was  a miser, 
of  my  success  is  sufficient  for  my  happiness.”  There  was  not  much  of  nobility  in  his  appear- 

“You  have  bowled  me  over,  and  know  that  I ance;  but  they  greatly  mistook  Lord  De  Guest 
can’t  get  up  again.”  who  conceived  that  on  that  account  his  pride  of 

“ I don’t  know  about  can’t;  I would  let  you  place  was  not  dear  to  his  soul.  His  peerage 
up  quick  enough  if  you  wished  it.”  dated  back  to  the  time  of  King  John,  and  there 

How  he  made  his  loving  assurance  that  he  did  were  but  three  lords  in  England  whose  patents 
not  wish  it,  never  would  nor  could  wish  it,  the  had  been  conferred  before  his  own.  lie  knew 
reader  will  readily  understand.  And  then  he  what  privileges  were  due  to  him  on  behalf  of  his 
considered  that  he  might  as  well  leave  all  those  blood,  and  was  not  disposed  to  abate  one  jot  of 
money  questions  as  they  now  stood.  His  real  them.  He  was  not  loud  in  demanding  them, 
object  had  been  to  convince  her  that  their  joint  As  he  went  through  the  world  he  sent  no  trum- 
circumstances  .did  not  admit  of  an  immediate  peters  to  the  right  or  left,  proclaiming  that  the 
marriage;  and  as  to  that  she  completely  under-  j Earl  De  Guest  was  coming.  When  he  spread 
stood  him.  Perhaps,  during  the  next  three  j his  board  for  his  friends,  which  he  did  but  on 
days,  some  opportunity  might  arise  for  explain-  | rare  occasions,  he  entertained  them  simply,  with 
ing  the  whole  matter  to  Mrs.  Dale.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  declared  his  own  purpose  honestly, 
and  no  one  could  complain  of  him. 

On  the  following  day  they  all  rode  over  to 
Guestwick  together — the  all  consisting  of  the 
two  girls,  with  Bernard  and  Crosbie.  Their  knew  himself  to  be  every  inch  an  earl,  pottering 
object  was  to  pay  two  visits — one  to  their  very  about  after  his  oxen  with  his  muddy  gaiters  and 
noble  and  highly  exalted  ally,  the  Lady  Julia  red  cheeks,  as,  much  as  though  he  were  glitter- 
De  Guest;  and  the  other  to  their  much  hum-  I ing  with  stars  in  courtly  royal  ceremonies  among 
bier  and  better  known  friend,  Mrs.  Eames.  As  | his  peers  at  Westminster  — ay,  more  an  earl 
Guestwick  Manor  lay  on  their  road  into  the  ! than  any  of  those  who  use  their  nobility  for  pa- 
town,  they  performed  the  grander  ceremony  geant  purposes.  Woe  be  to  him  who  should 
the  first.  The  present  Earl  De  Guest,  brother  ' mistake  that  old  coat  for  a badge  of  rural  degra- 
of  that  Lady  Fanny  who  ran  away  with  Major  | dation ! Now  and  again  some  unlucky  wight 
Dale,  was  an  unmarried  nobleman,  who  devoted  did  make  such  mistake,  and  had  to  do  his  pen- 
himself  chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  And  ance  very  uncomfortably, 
as  he  bred  very  good  cattle,  taking  infinite  satis-  I With  the  earl  lived  a maiden  sister,  the  Lady 
faction  in  the  employment,  devoting  all  his  ener-  j Julia.  Bernard  Dale’s  father  had,  in  early  life, 
gies  thereto,  and  abstaining  from  all  prominent-  j run  away  with  one  sister,  but  no  suitor  had  been 
Iv  evil  courses,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  ! fortunate  enough  to  induce  the  Lady  Julia  to 
he  was  not  a bad  member  of  society.  He  was  a [ run  with  him.  Therefore  she  still  lived,  in 
thorough-going  old  Tory,  whose  proxy  was  al-  j maiden  blessedness,  as  mistress  of  Guestwick 
ways  in  the  hand  of  the  leader  of  his  party ; and  Manor ; and,  as  such,  had  no  mean  opinion  of 
who  seldom  himself  went  near  the  metropolis,  j the  high  position  which  destiny  had  called  upon 
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a mild,  tedious,  old-fashioned  courtesy.  We 
may  say  that,  if  properly  treated,  the  earl  never 
walked  over  any  body.  But  he  could,  if  ill- 
treated,  be  grandly  indignant ; and  if  attacked, 
could  hold  his  own  against  all  the  world.  He 


and  was  almost  as  great  in  the  preserving  of 
game  as  in  the  breeding  of  oxen.  He  knew 
every  acre  of  his  own  estate,  and  every  tree  upon 
it,  as  thoroughly  as  a lady  knows  the  ornaments 
in  her  drawing-room.  There  was  no  gap  in  a 
fence  of  which  he  did  not  remember  the  exact 
bearings,  no  path  hither  or  thither  as  to  which 
he  could  not  tell  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
He  had  been  in  his  earlier  years  a poor  man  as 
regarded  his  income — very  poor,  seeing  that  he 
was  an  earl.  But  he  was  not  at  present  by  any 
means  an  impoverished  man,  having  been  taught 
a lesson  by  the  miseries  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  having  learned  to  live  within  his 
means.  Now,  as  he  was  going  down  the  vale 
of  years,  men  said  that  he  was  becoming  rich, 
and  that  he  had  ready  money  to  spend — a posi- 
tion in  which  no  Lord  De  Guest  had  found  him- 
self for  many  generations  back.  His  father  and 
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her  to  fill.  She  was  a tedious,  dull,  virtuous 
old  woman,  who  gave  herself  infinite  credit  for  | 
having  remained  all  her  days  in  the  home  of  her 
youth — probably  forgetting,  in  her  present  ad- 
vanced years,  that  her  temptations  to  leave  it 
had  not  been  strong  or  numerous.  She  gener- 
ally spoke  of  her  sister  Fanny  with  some  little 
contqpipt,  as  though  that  poor  lady  had  degraded 
herself  in  marrying  a younger  brother.  She 
was  as  proud  of  her  own  position  as  was  the  earl 
her  brother,  but  her  pride  was  maintained  with 
more  of  outward  show  and  less  of  inward  nobil-  | 
ity.  It  was  h&rdly  enough  for  her  that  the 
world  should  know  that  she  was  a De  Guest, 
and  therefore  she  had  assumed  little  pompous 
ways  and  certain  airs  of  condescension  which  j 
did  not  make  her  popular  with  her  neighbors. 

The  intercourse  between  Guest  wick  Manor 
and  Allington  >vas  not  very  frequent  or  very  cor- 
dial. Soon  after  the  running  away  of  the  Lady  ! 
Fanny,  the  two  families  had  agreed  to  acknowl-  j 
edge  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  to  i 
let  it  be  known  by  the  world  that  they  were  on  I 
friendly  terms.  Either  that  course  was  neces-  I 
sary  to  them,  or  the  other  course,  of  let r inn  it  be 
known  that  they  were  enemies.  Friendship  was  j 
the  less  troublesome,  and  therefore  the  two  fain-  ! 
ilies  called  on  each  other  from  time  to  time,  and 
gave  each  other  dinners  about  once  a year.  The  j 
earl  regarded  the  squire  as  a man  who  had  de-  j 
serted  his  polities,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  | 
respect  due  to  him  as  a hereditary  land  mag-  | 
nate;  and  the  squire  was  wont  to  he-little  the1 
earl  as  one  who  understood  nothing  of  the  outer  I 
world.  At  Guestwick  Manor  Bernard  was  to 
some  extent  a favorite.  He  was  actually  a rel- 
ative, having  in  his  veins  blood  of  the  De  Guests, 
and  was  not  the  less  a favorite  because  he  was 
the  heir  to  Allington,  and  because  the  blood  of 
the  Dales  was  older  even  than  that  of  the  noble 
family  to  which  he  was  allied.  When  Bernard 
should  come  to  be  the  squire,  then  indeed  there 
might  be  cordial  relations  between  Guestwick 
Manor  and  Allington  ; unless,  indeed,  the  earl  s 
heir  and  the  squire’s  heir  should  have  some  fresh 
cause  of  ill-will  between  themselves. 

They  found  Lady  Julia  sitting  in  her  draw- 
ing-room alone,  and  introduced  to  her  Mr  Cros- 
bie  in  due  form.  The  fact  of  Lily’s  engagement 
was  of  course  known  at  the  Manor,  and  it  was 
quite  understood  that  her  intended  husband  was 
now  brought  over  that  he  might  bqjooked  at  and 
approved.  Lndy  Julia  made  a very  elaborate 
courtesy,  and  expressed  a hope  that  her  young 
friend  might  be  made  happy  in  that  sphere  of 
life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her. 

“ I hope  I shall,  Lady  Julia,”  said  Lily,  with 
a little  laugh ; “at  any  rate  I mean  to  try.” 

“ We  all  try,  my  dear,  but  many  of  us  fail  to 
try  with  sufficient  energy  of  purpose.  It  is  only 
by  doing  our  duty  that  we  can  hope  to  be  happy, 
whether  in  single  life  or  in  married.” 

“Miss  Dale  means  to  be  a dragon  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  performance  of  hers,  ” said  Crosbie. 

“A  dragon]”  said  Lady  Julia.  “No;  I 
hope  Miss  Lily  Dale  will  never  become  a drag- 


on.” And  then  9he  turned  to  her  nephew.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  she  never  for- 
gave Mr.  Crosbie  the  freedom  of  the  expression 
which  he  had  used.  He  had  been  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Guestwick  Manor  for  two  minutes 
only,  and  it  did  not  become  him  to  talk  about 
dragons.  “ Bernard,”  she  said,  “ I heard  from 
your  mother  yesterday.  I am  afraid  she  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  strong.”  And  then  there 
was  a little  conversation,  not  very  interesting  in 
its  nature,  between  the  aunt  and  the  nephew  as 
to  the  general  health  of  Lady  Fanny. 

“ I didn't  know  my  aunt  was  so  unwell,”  said 
Bell. 

“ She  isn’t  ill,”  said  Bernard.  “ She  never 
is  ill ; but  then  she  is  never  well.” 

“Your  aunt” — said  Lady  Julia,  seeming  to 
put  a touch  of  sarcasm  into  the  tone  of  her  voice 
as  she  repeated  the  word — “your  aunt  has  never 
enjoyed  good  health  since  she  left  this  bouse; 
but  that  is  a long  time  ago.” 

“A  very  long  time,”  said  Crosbie,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  left  in  his  chair  silent. 
“ You,  Dale,  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  remember 
it.” 

“But  I can  remember  it,”  said  Lady  Julia, 
gathering  herself  up.  “I  can  remember  when 
my  sister  Fanny  was  recognized  as  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  It  is  a dangerous  gift,  that  of 
beauty.” 

* 1 Very  dangerous,”  said  Crosbie.  Then  Lily 
laughed  again,  and  Lady  Julia  became  more 
angry  than  ever.  Wlmt  odious  man  was  this 
whom  her  neighbors  were  going  to  take  into 
their  very  bosom!  But  she  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Crosbie  before,  and  Mr.  Crosbie  also  bad  heard 
of  her. 

“By-thc-bv,  Lady  Julia,”  said  he,  “ I tlfink 
I know  some  very  dear  friends  of  yours.” 

“ Very  dear  friends  is  a very  strong  word.  I 
have  not  many  very  dear  friends.” 

“I  mean  the  Gazebees.  I have  heard  Mor- 
timer Gazebee  and  Lady  Amelia  speak  of  you.” 

Whereupon  Lady  Julia  confessed  that  sho 
did  know  the  Gazebecs.  Mr.  Gazebee,  she  said, 
was  a man  who  in  early  life  had  wanted  many 
advantages,  but  still  he  was  a very  estimable 
person.  He  was  uow  in  Farliament,  and  she 
understood  that  he  was  making  himself  useful. 
She  had  not  quite  approved  of  Lady  Amelia's 
marriage  at  the  time,  and  so  she  had  told  her 
very  old  friend  Lady  De  Courcy ; but — And 
then  Lady  Julia  said  many  words  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Gazebee,  which  seemed  to  amount  to  this, 
that  he  was  an  excellent  sort  of  man,  with  a full 
conviction  of  the  too  great  honor  done  to  him  by 
the  earl’s  daughter  who  had  married  him,  and  a 
complete  consciousness  that  even  that  marriage 
had  not  put  him  on  a par  with  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions, or  even  with  his  wife.  And  then  it  came 
out  that  Lady  Julia  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  was  going  to  meet  the  Gazebecs  at  Courcy 
Castle. 

“ I am  delighted  to  think  that  I shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there,”  said  Cros- 
bie. 
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“ Indeed !”  said  Lady  Julia. 

“Iam  going  to  Courcy  on  Wednesday.  That, 
I fear,  will  be  too  early  to  allow  of  my  being  of 
any  service  to  your  ladyship.” 

Lady  Julia  drew  herself  up,  and  declined  the 
escort  which  Mr.  Crosbie  had  seemed  to  offer. 
It  grieved  her  to  find  that  Lily  Dale’s  future 
husband  was  an  intimate  friend  of  her  friend’s, 
and  it  especially  grieved  her  to  find  that  he  was 
now'  going  to  that  friend’s  house.  It  was  a grief 
to  her,  and  she  showed  that  it  was.  It  also 
grieved  Crosbie  to  find  that  Lady  Julia  was  to 
be  a fellow-guest  with  himself  at  Courcy  Castle ; 
but  he  did  not  show'  it.  He  expressed  nothing 
but  smiles  and  civil  self-congratulation  on  the 
matter,  pretending  that  he  would  have  much 
delight  in  again  meeting  Lady  Julia;  but,  in 
truth,  he  would  have  given  much  could  he  have 
invented  any  manoeuvre  by  which  her  ladyship 
might  have  been  kept  at  home. 

“What  a horrid  old  woman  she  is!”  said  Lily, 
as  they  rode  back  dowm  the  avenue.  “ I beg 
your  pardon,  Bernard;  for,  of  course,  she  is 
your  aunt.” 

“ Yes,  she  is  my  aunt;  and  though  I am  not 
very  fond  of  her,  I deny  that  she  is  a horrid  old 
woman.  She  never  murdered  any  body,  or 


robbed  any  body,  or  stole  away  any  other  wo- 
man’s lover.” 

“I  should  think  not,”  said  Lily. 

“She  says  her  prayers  earnestly,  I have  no 
doubt,”  continued  Bernard,  “and  gives  away 
money  to  the  poor,  and  would  sacrifice  to- 
morrow any  desire  of  her  own  to  her  brother’s 
wish.  I acknowledge  that  she  is  uglj|  and 
pompous,  and  that,  being  a woman,  she  ought 
not  to  have  such  a long  black  beard  on  her 
upper  lip.” 

“I  don’t  care  a bit  about  her  beard,”  said 
Lily.  “But  why  did  she  tell  me  to  do  my 
duty?  I didn’t  go  there  to  have  a sermon 
preached  to  me.” 

“And  why  did  she  talk  about  beauty  being 
dangerous?”  6aid  Bell.  “Of  course,  we'  all 
knew  what  she  meant.” 

“ I didn’t  know  at  all  what  she  meant,”  said 
Lily ; “and  I don’t  know  now.” 

“I  think  she’s  a charming  woman,  and  I 
shall  be  especially  civil  to  her  at  Lady  De  Cour- 
cy’s,”  said  Crosbie. 

And  in  this  way,  saying  hard  things  of  the 
poor  old  spinster  whom  they  had  left,  they  made 
their  way  into  Guestwick,  and  again  dismounted 
at  Mrs.  Earners  door. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  10th  of  December. 

The  military  operations  of  the  preceding  month 
have,  as  far  as  they  have  been  made  public,  been  of 
little  importance  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  great  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  has  for  a 
month  been  under  the  command  of  General  Bum- 
side,  is  mainly  massed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, in  the  neighborhood  of  Fredericksburg, 
while  the  Confederate  forces  are  intrenched  upon  the 
opposite  side  ready  to  resist  our  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond in  this  direction.  If  any  important  movements 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  contemplation  in  this  de- 
partment, they  have  been  carefully  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  The  actual  position  and 
force  of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter  is  mainly  a matter 
of  conjecture.  A great  battle  is  daily  anticipated, 
but  nothing  authentic  can  be  said  of  the  precise 
point  where  it  will  occur,  or  of  the  respective  force 
of  the  combatants. Early  in  December  a power- 

ful naval  and  military  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Banks,  left  New  York.  The  object 
and  destination  of  this  expedition  have  been  kept  a 
profound  secret ; but  it  will  probably  be  revealed  be- 
fore these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader. In 

the  Western  and  Southwestern  Departments  there 
has  been  much  activity,  and  several  sharp  engage- 
ments have  taken  place,  the  general  advantage  l)e- 
ing  clearly  on  our  side.  Grenada,  Mississippi,  which 
has  long  been  the  central  point  of  the-Confederate 
force  in  that  region,  was  occupied  by  our  troops  on 
the  1st  of  December.  On  the  7th  we  won  a brilliant 
victory  near  Fayette^lle,  in  Arkansas.  According 
to  the  telegraphic  reports  General  Herron,  w ith  7000 
men,  while  marching  to  the  reinforcement  of  Gen- 
eral Blunt,  at  Cane  Hill,  was  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my, numbering  24,000.  He  sustaiued  the  attack 


for  more  than  three  hours ; but  affairs  were  growing 
bard  with  our  troops  when,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
General  Blunt  w’ith  5000  men  reached  the  enemy’s 
rear,  placing  them  between  two  fires.  Though  su- 
perior in  numbers  they  were  unable  to  extricate 
themselves,  and  by  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  the 
action  ceased,  they  were  utterly  routed  and  flying  in 
confusion,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  field.  Our 
loss  is  vaguely  stated  at  600  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  the  enemy  at  1500.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
sustained  a severe  disaster,  on  the  6th  December,  at 
Huntsville,  Tenuessee,  where  a brigade  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois  troops  were  attacked — by  surprise,  it  is  said — 
by  Morgan’s  guerrillas,  and  forced  to  surrender  after 
a sharp  action.  But  the  whole  accounts  of  these 
transactions  are  so  vague  that  wfe  must  await  more 
full  details  before  being  able  to  decide  upon  their 

character  and  importance. While  awaiting  the 

results  of  the  military  operations  which  appear  to 
be  impending,  we  devote  our  Record  of  the  Month 
mainly  to  abstracts  of  the  President’s  Message,  and 
the  Reports  of^the  heads  of  Departments  and  of  the 
most  important  Bureaus,  which  supply  much  im- 
portant information  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
past  year,  and' the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  December  1. 
Three  new  senators — Fields  from  New  Jersey,  Hard- 
ing from  Oregon,  and  Arnold  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  three  new  representatives — Yeatman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Fessenden  from  Maine,  and  Walker  from 
Massachusetts,  appeared  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 

by  deaths  and  resignations. The  business  thus 

far  has  been  merely  preliminary.  By  far  the  most 
important  measure  proposed  is  contained  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House,  proposing  a new  financial  pol- 
icy for  the  Government.  It  provides  for  the  re- 
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demption  and  canceling  of  the  five-twenty  and  sev-  | 
cn-thirty  bonds  of  the  United  States,  the  redemption 
of  all  temporary  deposits,  and  an  issue  of  1000  mill-  | 
ions  of  bonds  and  of  500  millions  of  legal  tender 
notes,  and  imposing  a heavy  tax  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  bank-notes. — The  other  important  business 
introduced  relates  to  political  arrests,  the  Indian 
outrages  in  the  Northwest,  the  pay  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  various  modifications  of  the  tax-law,  the 
President’s  emancipation  proclamation,  a general 
bankrupt-bill,  and  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  the  new  State  of  Western  Virginia. — Of  special 
importance,  also,  are  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  declaring 
that  the  Union  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  denounc- 
ing as  guilty  of  high  crime  any  department  of  Gov- 
ernment who  shall  propose  or  advise  any  terms  of 
peace  based  upon  any  thing  besides  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war ; and  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  proposing  that 
all  the  States  shall  be  recommended  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  convention  at  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  proper  means  to  be  pursued  for  restoring 
the  Union;  and  another  set  of  resolutions  by  the 
same  Senator,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  reference  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  j 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  | 
The  President's  Message  opens  with  a brief  re- 
sum6  of  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  As  a 
whole  these  are  more  satisfactory  than  might  have 
been  apprehended.  Last  June  there  was  reason  to  i 
expect  that  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  would 
recede  from  their  position  recognizing  the  insurgents 
as  belligerents ; but  the  reverses  which  befell  our 


dred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  destroying  large 
amounts  of  property;  and  it  was  reported  that  a 
simultaneous  attack  was  meditated  upon  all  the  set- 
tlements be  tween  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  reasons  for  this  outbreak  have  not  been 
certainly  ascertained.  The  President  suggests  a re- 
modeling of  our  Indian  system. The  greater  por- 

tion of  his  Message  is  devoted  by  the  President  to  an 
exposition  of,  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  scheme 
for  “Compensated  Emancipation.”  Slavery,  ho 
says,  is  the  cause  of  the  civil  war;  without  it  tho 
rebellion  could  not  have  existed,  and  could  not  con- 
tinue. Some  believe  slavery  to  be  right,  and  that 
it  should  be  extended;  others  hold  the  contrary. 
But  disunion  is  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  differ- 
| ence  of  opinion;  it  would  still  exist  and  operate; 
and  it  is  easier  to  settle  it  by  law  as  friends  titan  by 
treaty  as  aliens.  Our  country,  moreover,  is  not  phys- 
I icallv  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  two  nations ; there 
is  no  proper  boundary  line  marked  out  by  nature ; 
the  great  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  is  the  body  of  the  nation,  has  no 
sea-coast,  and  its  people  must  find  access  abroad  by 
way  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Divide  tho 
country,  and  one  of  these  avenues  will  be  practical- 
ly closed  to  all  the  people.  These  outlets  all  belong 
of  right  to  that  people  and  their  successors.  So  too 
the  right  of  unobstructed  access  to  this  fertile  region 
belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  marginal  sections, 
without  paying  toll  or  being  obstructed  by  a nation- 
al boundary.  These  considerations  soon  would  force 
a re-union  should  a separation  be  effected.  The 
President  proposes  as  a compromise  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  submitted  by  Congress  to  the 
Legislatures  or  Conventions  of  the  several  States, 
to  become  valid  'when  adopted  by  three-fourths  of 


arms  have  delayed  this  act  of  justice.  The  blockade 
of  our  Southern  coast  has  given  occasion  for  some 
demands  for  redress  of  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
done  to  foreign  subjects ; wherever  wrong  has  clear- 
ly been  committed  redress  has  been  made ; and  in 
respect  to  doubtful  cases  conventions  have  been  pro- 
posed to  examine  and  adjudicate  upon  them.  This 
proposition  has  been  specially  made  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Spain,  and  Prussia;  but  though  kindly 
received  it  has  not  been  formally  adopted. — Several 
of  the  Spanish- American  Republicans  have  protest- 
ed against  the  scheme  of  sending  colonies  of  colored 
emigrants  to  their  territories,  and  the  President  has 


them : 

Article  — . u Every  State  wherein  slavery  now  exists, 
which  shall  abolish  the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  time* 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  compensation 
from  the  Unite#States  as  follows,  to  wit: 

“The  President  of  the  United  Suites  shall  deliver  to  ev- 
ery such  State  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest 

at  the  rate  of , for  each  slave  shown  to  have  been 

therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  .States;  said 
bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  installments,  or  in 
one  parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accord- 
ingly as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one  time 
within  such  State;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon 
any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery 
as  aforesaid  and  afterward.  Any  .State  having  received 


declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  with- 
out having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  its  Govern- 
ment, and  a guarantee  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
received  and  treated  as  freemen.  He  has,  however, 
proposed  to  several  of  these  tropical  States  to  enter 
into  negotiations  upon  this  subject. — The  Territories 
of  the  United  States  have  generally  remained  undis- 
turbed by  the  civil  war,  and  some  cf  them  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  in  a condition  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  States.  The  immense  mineral  resources 
of  these  Territories  should  be  developed,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  President  recommends  a scientific  ex- 
ploration, the  results  of  which  should  be  published 
at  home  and  abroad. — The  Indian  tribes  upon  the 
frontier  have  been  engaged  in  open  hostilities  against ! 
the  whites  ; those  south  of  Kansas  have  entered  into 
alliances  with  the  insurgents,  and  driven  off  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  United  States.  The 
Chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  endeavored  to  restore  the 
relations  of  his  tribe  with  the  United  States.  In  . 
August  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  made  a sudden  at- 


bonds  r«  aforesaid,  and  afterward  introducing  or  tolerat- 
ing slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest 
paid  thereon. 

Article  — . “ All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual 
freedom  by  the  chance*  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the 
end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  be  forever  free ; but  all  owners 
of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal,  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  a way  that 
no  slave  shall  be  twice  accounted  for. 

Article  — . “Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  oth- 
erwise provide  for  colonizing  free  colored  pennons,  with 
their  own  consent,  at  any  place  or  places  without  the  Unit- 
ed States.” 

In  support  of  these  propositions  he  argues  that 
the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  proper- 
ty, and  if  this  is  done  for  a common  object  it  should 
be  at  the  common  charge ; and  if  by  this  means  the 
benefits  of  the  Union  can  be  secured  by  less  money, 
or  by  money  more  easily  paid  than  by  war,  it  is  wise 
to  do  so.  The  money  already  spent  in  the  war  would 
have  done  more  to  close  it,  if  so  applied,  than  has 
yet  been  done.  The  war  also  demands  that  the 


tack  upon  the  white  settlements,  killing  eight  hun-  | money  be  paid  at  once ; by  this  plan  it  would  be 
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paid  only  as  emancipation  progresses;  this  would 
probably  not  be  effected  before  the  year  1000,  a pe- 
ripd  of  thirty-seven  years,  at  winch  time  there  will 
probably  be  a hundred  millions  of  people,  instead  of  j 
thirtv-one  millions,  to  bear  the  burden ; and,  more- 
over, there  would  be  no  waste  of  life.  Neither  the 
war,  the  President  adds,  nor  the  proceedings  under 
the  Proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  will  be 
staved  lx  cause  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
long  and  elaborate  exposition  and  defense  of  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  Government.  The  following  is  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  rece  ipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1802,  with  esti- 
mates for  those  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  based 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  war : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1SG2. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Balance  in  Treasury $2,257,005  80 

From  Custom?,  Lund?,  and  Miscellane- 
ous Sources 60,14'),3S9  03 

From  Direct  Tax 1,700,331  73 


From  Ivoans.  (The  entire  amount  of 
Doan*  of  all  kinds  w:\*$r>29,69‘.',4'i<)  50; 
from  this  should  be  deducted  $96,996- 
9*22  00,  devoted  to  the  repay ineut  of 
temporary  loans,  and  the  redemption 
of  Treasury  Notes,  etc.)  This  sum 
properly  forming  no  part  of  Receipts 
or  Expenditures,  the  total  Receipts 
from  Loans  were 433,r/*5,53S  71 

Total  Receipts $4^7,788,324  97 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Civil  List,  etc $21,408,491  1G 

For  Pensions  and  In- 
dia-is  3,102,283  50 

For  Interest  6n  Public 

Debt 13,191,324  45 

For  War  Department. . 394, .‘iCs,  |o7  36 
For  Navy  1)»  p irtment.  4 .’,  (’*74,5  <‘j  69 

Totul  Expenditures $474,744,773  16 

Leaving  ILilance  in  Treasury 

July  l,  I So  2 $13,04.3,546  81 

Year  ending  June  30,  1863,  the  Receipt*  for  the  last 
Three  Quarter s being  Estimated. 
receipts.  * 

From  Balance  In  Treasury $13,043,546  81 

From  Customs,  Lands,  etc 70,374,777  07 

From  Direct  Tax 11,621,717  99 

From  Internul  Duties 85,456,303  73 

Total  Receipts $180,4,j^345_GJ 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Civil  List,  etc $32,81 1,543  23 

For  Interior  Department  5,9SJ.9oC  43 

For  War  Department. . 747,259, S2:*,  99 

For  Navy  Department.  82,177,510  77 

For  Iutere.Ht  on  Public 

Debt 25,014,532  07 

Total,  besides  Public 

Debt $>93,310,3.1  43 

Deduct  sum  estimated 

to  be  uuexpendc-d 200,000,000  00 

Total  expens"  for  C««>v- 

eminent  mid  the  War  $G93, 340,321  43 
Add  payments  of  Pub- 
lic Debt  which  will 

become  due 95,212,456  14 

Total  Expenditures  for  the  y^ar.  $788  558,777  G2 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  di- 

reel  Income $003,06^,4^2  u2 

From  Loan?  have  laxm 
received  up  to  Nov. 

30,  and  applied  'o  the 
expense**  of  the  Year.  $200,129,717  01 
Tin*  estimated  addi- 
tional Receipts  from 
sources  under  exist- 
ing laws  are 131,021,19735 

Total  estimated  Receipt*  from  all 

*ourrea  $331,150,914  36 

Showing  a total  Deficiency  of  . . $276, 91., 517  66 


Year  Ending  June  30, 1S64  (Estimated). 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Customs $70,000,000  06 

From  Lauds 25,000  (K) 

From  Miscellaneous  .Sources 3,000,000  00 

From  Internal  Duties 1 50,000, u00  00 

Aggregate ~$223,<  25,0u0  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  of  former  appropriations  esti- 
mated to  be  unexpended  July  1,  1863  $200,000,090  00 

For  Civil  Service,  etc, 25,091,510  08 

For  Interior  Department 10,;:46,577  01 

For  the  War  Department 7.°8,v>  ,146  SO 

For  the  Navy  Department 69,257,  55  01 

For  Interest  on  Public  Debt 33,5  3,890  5rt 

, Principal  on  Public  Debt 19.384,604  16 

Total $1,095,41^183  56 

Of  this  amount  of  $1,0  5,413,183  5>  it 
is  estim  ted  that  then*  will  remain 
unexpended  on  theSuth  of  June,  1864, 

the  rum  of 259.000,000  00 

Aggregate  for  the  year $845,413,183  56 

The  estimated  Receipts,  ns  before  stated, 

for  that  year  are  placed  at — 223,925,000  06 

Leaving  to  be  provided  for  by  Loans  the 

sum  of $62 .*,388,1  S3  56 

[The  Secretary  explains  the  items  of  “sums  unexpend- 


ed,” by  spying  that  the  law  forbids  the  transfer  of  any  ap- 
propriation from  one  object  to  another;  consequently  when 
uny  appropriation  is  exhausted,  expenditure!*  for  the  ob- 
ject of  It  must  ceai^c  until  a further  appropriation  is  lunde. 
This  happening  during  a r»ce-s  of  Congress  might  occasion 
great  injury;  and  it  has  become  the  custom  to  make  every 
estimate  Urge  enough  to  cover  all  possible  r.  qum  ment* 
under  it.  Thus  there  is  always  a large  um  x pended  bal- 
ance of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  every  fis  al  year, 
which,  after  two  years,  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
‘k surplus  fund,”  as  in  the  foregoing  estimates.] 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1862,  including  unascertained  claims, 
amounted  to  about  530  millions  of  dollars;  by  the 
foregoing  estimates  it  will  l*e  1122  millions  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1863,  and  174-1  millions  in  1864.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  upon  the  whole  il  bt  is  4£ 
per  cent. — The  estimated  amount  to  be  provided 
for  during  the  current  year  is  about  277  millions, 
and  for  the  ensuing  year  627  millions;  these,  or 
whatever  sums  are  required,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends to  be  raised  by  loans,  without  inert  asing  the 
issue  of  United  States  notes  beyond  the  amount  now 
fixed  by  law. — lie  proposes  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a general  law  authorizing  banking  associations, 
to  the  following  effect ; 

“It  is  proposed  that  these  associations  bo  entirely  volun- 
tary’. Any  ]M*r*o».s  desirous  of  employing  real  capital  iu 
sufficient  h mounts  can,  if  the  plan  be  adopted,  unite  to- 
gether under  proper  article**,  and,  having  contributed  the 
requisite  capital,  can  invest  such  part  <>1  it,  not  le*s  than 
a fixed  minimum,  iu  Tinted  States  1 onds,  a d.  having  de- 
posited these  bonds  with  the  prop  r < flevr  of  the  Tinted 
State?,  receive  Tnilcd  Staten  notes  in  such  de  ominations 
as  may  l>e  de-ir  d,  and  <m|dny  them  as  money  in  dis- 
counts and  exc  oniges  The  stockholders  of  any  existing 
bank4*  can,  in  like  manner,  organize  under  the  act.  and 
transfer,  by  such  degrees  ns  may  be  found  convtnient,  the 
capital  of  I lie  old  to  the  u*«c  of  the  new  associations.  Tlie 
note-*  thus  put  into  circulation  will  l e piyabl.%  until  re- 
sumption, in  United  States  notes  nd,  after  re-ump; ion,  in 
sp-  cie,  by  the  association  which  is  ties  them,  « n Hemand; 
Hud  if  not  so  paid  will  he  ledetmable  at  ih  Tieastny  of 
the  United  States  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  pledged 
in  security,  in  tie*  practical  y rking  of  the  plan,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  Tongr  ie<lemp  ion  at  one  or  inur  of  ibe  great 
comm  oci’il  «entres  will  probably  he  provided  lor  by  all 
the  associations  which  circulate  tlie  not*  s,  and,  in  c <pe  any 
assiM-jali  iia  shall  fail  in  such  redemption,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  will  probably  under  di.-c »*i  binary  iiu- 
tho'ity  p y tlie  notes  and  cancel  the  puhl  c debt  h-  Id  ns 
security.  It  s*  ems  difficult  to  conceive  of  h note  circula- 
tion which  will  combine  higher  loo.  1 and  g*  m*r»d  credit 
than  this.  After  a few  years  no  other  circulation  w»»uld 
he  used,  nor  could  tin*  issues  of  the  national  < in  illation  he 
easily  increased  beyond  the  legitimate  deni-rods  of  busi- 
ness. Every  dollar  of  tircululiuu  would  represent  real 
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, capital,  actually  lnrwted  in  national  stocks,  and  the  total 
amount  uwued  could  always  be  easily  and  quickly  ascer- 
tained from  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  These  circum- 
stances, if  they  might  not  wholly  remove  the  temptation 
to  excessive  issues,  would  certainly  reduce  it  to  the  lowest 
point,  while  the  form  of  the  notes,  the  uniformity  of  de- 
vices, the  signatures  of  national  officers,  and  the  imprint 
of  the  national  seal  authenticating  the  declaration  borne 
on  each  that  it  is  secured  by  bonds  which  represent  the 
faith  and  capital  of  the  whole  country,  could  not  fail  to 
make  every  note  as  good  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  the 
best-known  and  best-esteemed  national  securities.” 

The  Secretary  advocates  this  as  preferable  to  the 
bank-note  system  now  existing,  or  to  the  issue  of 
notes  by  Government.  It  will  furnish  a circulation, 
of  uniform  value  throughout  the  country,  based  upon 
national  credit  combined  with  private  capital;  it 
will  support  public  credit  by  creating  a demand  for 
Government  bonds  beyond  that  required  for  specu- 
lative purchases;  it  will  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  people  with  those  of  existing  banking  institu- 
tions, for  these  can  invest  a part  or  the  whole  of 
their  capital  in  this  way ; it  will  also  form  a firm 
support  for  the  union  of  the  States,  for  every  person 
whose  capital  is  invested  in  Government  bonds,  and 
every  one  who  holds  any  of  the  circulation  secured 
by  them,  or  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  credit,  will  have  a direct  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  that  Union  which  gives  security 
to  these  bonds.  The  measure  is  further  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  as  tending  to  a more  speedy  re- 
turn to  gold  and  silver  as  the  basis  of  circulation. 
He  proposes  a moderate  tax  upon  the  issue  of  cor- 
porate circulation ; notes  passing  as  money  form  a 
highly  accumulative  species  of  property,  and  os  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  tax  other  forms  of  value 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  exempt. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  states  that 
oar  army,  according  to  recent  official  returns,  con- 
sisted of  775,336  officers  and  privates ; since  the  date 
of  those  returns  it  has  been  increased  to  more  than 
800,000;  and  when  the  quotas  are  filled  up  it  will 
amount  to  1,000,000,  and  the  estimates  are  based 
upon  that  number. — The  issues  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment include  1926  field  and  siege  guns,  1206 
fortification  - cannon,  7294  gun-carriages,  caissons, 
mortar- beds,  traveling  forges,  and  battery-wagons, 
1,276,686  small-arms,  987,291  sets  of  equipments 
and  accoutrements,  and  213,991,127  rounds  of  am- 
munition for  artillery  and  small-arms,  still  leaving 
large  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  at  the  arsenals 

and  depots. After  detailing  the  leading  military 

events  of  the  year,  which  have  been  already  record- 
ed in  these  pages,  the  Secretary  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  success  of  the  call  for  volunteers ; defends  the 
measures  taken  to  restrain  those  who  discouraged 
enlistments  and  were  guilty  of  other  treasonable 
practices;  and  says  that  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  loyal  States  in  the  measures  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  strengthen  our  armies  proves  that  the  people 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  government  and  up- 
hold its  authority  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States. — The  employment  of  colored  persons 
in  the  army  has  not  proved  injurious,  but  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  suffered  from  the  lack  of  such  labor. 
—Attention  has  been  given  to  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  our  harbors,  and  the  fortifications  have  been 
provided  with  heavier  ordnance,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  introduction  into  naval  warfare  of  iron-clad 
vessels,  which  are  safe  from  the  ordnance  which  was 

before  sufficient. The  enemy,  says  the  Secretary, 

ought  to  be  attacked  in  his  most  vulnerable  point. 
The  main  power  of  the  insurgents  consists  in  their 
syBtem  of  labor,  which  keeps  the  laborers  at  home 
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supporting  their  masters  who  are  fighting  against 
the  country.  Wherever  this  system  is  hostile  to 
Government  it  should  be  stricken  down.  Rightly 
organized,  in  the  recovered  territory  this  labor  can 
be  made  useful  to  our  armies  by  producing  supplies, 
and  in  other  ways.  The  greater  part  of  the  region 
where  sea-island  cotton  was  formerly  produced  is 
now  in  our  hands ; the  laborers  and  the  soil  are 
there,  and  it  only  needs  the  assurance  of  protection 
to  revive  the  cultivation  of  this  staple,  as  well  as  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  com  and  forage  for  our 
troops.  The  Secretary  argues  that  the  liberation 
of  the  negro  will  not  injure  the  free  laborer  of  the 
North;  if  protected  there  he  will  not  leave  his 
Southern  home,  and  under  no  circumstances  have 
they  manifested  any  disposition  toward  insurrection. 

By  the  means  suggested  by  the  President,  of  com- 
pensated emancipation,  the  insurrection  will  be  sub- 
dued swiftly  and  effectually,  and  our  own  people 
will  be  saved  from  slaughter  on  the  battle-field. 

“So  far,”  adds  the  Secretary,  “from  the  Southern 
States  being  invincible,  no  country  was  ever  so  vul- 
nerable, if  the  means  at  hand  are  employed  against 
them.” 

The  Report  of  General  Mailed,  accompanying 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  gives  a full  detail  of 
military  operations  since  the  22d  of  July,  when  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army.  It  furnishes 
additional  information  respecting  the  retreat  from 
the  Peninsula.  On  the  24th  of  July,  General  Hal- 
leck  went  to  the  James  River  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  an  advance  upon  Richmond 
from  Harrison’s  Landing,  and  if  not,  to  favor  some 
plan  for  uniting  the  armies  of  M4Clellan  and  Pope 
upon  some  other  line.  General  M4Clellan  was  of 
the  opinion  that  50,000  additional  troops  would  be 
required.  General  Halleck  could  not  promise  more 
than  20,000,  and  could  not  see  how  even  these  could 
safely  be  withdrawn  from  other  places ; M4Clellan 
took  the  night  to  consider,  and  said  that  he  would 
make  the  attempt  with  the  20,000 ; but  on  Ilalleck’s 
return  to  Washington  M4Clellan  telegraphed  that  he 
should  require  35,000,  a force  which  could  not  be 
sent  without  leaving  Washington  and  Baltimore 
defenseless.  No  alternative  was  left  but  to  unite 
this  army  with  that  of  General  Pope.  The  with- 
drawal from  James  River  was  finally  ordered  on 
the  30th  of  August,  General  M4Clellan  protesting 
against  it.  The  army,  he  urged,  was  in  excellent 
discipline  and  condition,  holding  a position  which 
enabled  it  to  act  in  any  direction.  It  was  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Richmond,  but  was  not  likely  to 
meet  a force  sufficient  to  give  battle  until  it  had 
marched  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  which  brought  it 
practically  within  ten  miles  from  the  Confederate 
capital.  44  Here,”  he  said,  “directly  in  front  of  this 
army,  is  the  heart  of  tho  rebellion.  It  is  here  that 
all  our  resources  should  be  collected  to  strike  the 
blow  which  will  determine  the  fate  of  this  nation. 

All  points  of  secondary  importance  elsewhere  should 
be  abandoned,  and  every  available  man  brought 
here.  A decided  victory  here,  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed.  It  matters  not  ^ 
what  partial  reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere, 
here  is  the  true  defense  of  Washington.  It  is  here 
on  the  bank  of  the  James  River  that  the  fate  of  the 
Union  should  be  decided.”  The  evacuation  was  not 
commenced  till  the  14th,  eleven  days  after  it  had 
been  ordered.  The  subsequent  events  are  narrated 
in  full.  General  Pope’s  dispositions  for  the  actions 
of  the  last  of  August  are  said  to  have  been  44  well 
planned;”  but 4 4 for  some  unexplained  reasons,  Por- 
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ter  did  not  comply  with  an  order  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  his  corps  was  not  in  the  battles  of  the 
28th  and  29th.”  Of  this  series  of  actions  General 
Halleck  says,  “Most  of  the  troops  actually  engaged 
fought  with  great  bravery,  but  some  could  not  be 
brought  into  action  at  all.  Many  thousands  strag- 
gled away  from  their  commands ; and  it  is  said  that 
not  a few  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  enemy  so 
as  to  be  paroled  as  prisoners  of  war.”  In  order  to 
repair  damages  caused  by  the  losses,  General  Pope, 
at  his  request,  was  ordered  to  bring  his  army  within 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  which  were  then  under 
the  command  of  McClellan.  Being  now  second  in 
command,  General  Pope  applied  to  be  relieved,  and 
was  transferred  to  another  Department.  Of  this 
“short  but  active”  campaign  of  Pope,  General  Hal- 
lcck  says,  44  Although,  from  causes  already  referred 
to,  less  successful  than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  it 
had  accomplished  the  great  and  important  object  of 
covering  the  capital  till  troops  could  be  collected  for 
its  defense.  Had  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  arrived 
a few  days  earlier,  the  rebel  army  could  have  been 
easily  defeated  and  perhaps  destroyed.”  General 
Halleck  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, describes  the  general  operations ; pronounces 
the  surrender  of  Harper’s  Ferry  44  disgraceful gives 
full  praise  for  the  victories  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  where,  he  says, 44  Our  loss  was  1742  killed, 
8066  wounded,  and  913  missing,  making  a total  of 
10,721 ; General  M4Clellan  estimates  the  enemy’s 
loss  at  30,000,  but  their  own  accounts  give  their  loss 
at  about  14,000  in  killed  and  wounded.”  He  implies 
a censure  upon  M4Clellan  for  allowing  the  enemy  to 
recross  the  Potomac  without  molestation  after  their 
defeat  at  Antietam.  This  censure  is  expressed  in 
respect  to  the  delay  in  crossing  the  Potomac : “The 
total  inactivity,”  he  says,  “of  so  large  an  army  in 
the  face  of  a defeated  foe,  and  during  the  most  favor- 
able  season  for  rapid  movements  and  a vigorous  cam- 
paign, was  a matter  of  great  disappointment  and  re- 
gret.” The  crossing  ordered  on  the  6th  of  October 
was  not  commenced  until  the  26th,  and  was  completed 
about  the  3d  of  November,  but  at  a place  different 
from  that  proposed  by  General  MKDlellan.  “ What 
induced  him,”  says  General  Halleck,  “to  change  his 
views,  or  what  his  plan  of  campaign  was,  I am  igno- 
rant ; for  about  this  time  he  ceased  to  communicate 
with  mo  in  regard  to  his  operations,  sending  his  re- 
ports directly  to  the  President.”  The  order  of  the 
President  giving  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  General  Burnside  was  dispatched  on  the 
5th  of  November,  and  delivered  to  General  M4CLellan 
on  the  7th. The  Commanding  General  then  pro- 

ceeds to  speak  of  General  Buell’s  campaign  in  the 
West.  When  General  Halleck  left  the  Department 
of  Mississippi  the  armies  of  that  department,  spread 
along  a line  of  GOO  miles,  from  Western  Arkansas  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  occupying  a strip  of  more 
than  150  miles  in  width  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  expelled,  were  rapidly  decreasing  in  strength, 
from  44  the  large  number  of  soldiers  sent  home  on  ac- 
count of  real  or  pretended  disability,”  while  the  en- 
emy were  rapidly  increased  by  conscription.  The 
enemy,  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  determ- 
ined to  reoccupy  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  and  if  possible  to  invade  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  while  our  attention  was  distracted  by 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
extended  Indian  insurrection  on  our  Western  bor- 
ders. This  plan,  which  had  many  chances  of  suc- 
cess, was  thwarted  bv  the  timely  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  August  4,  calling  for  additional  forces,  and 


the  patriotic  response  of  the  people  of  the  North-  , 
west.  General  Bragg  then  marched  from  Tupela, 
Mississippi,  through  Alabama  and  Georgia,  readied 
Chattanooga  in  advance  of  Buell,  turned  his  left,  and 
entered  Kentucky.  General  Buell  fell  back  to  Nash- 
ville without  giving  battle ; then  moved  parallel 
with  Bragg,  who,  after  capturing  our  garrison  at 
Munfordsville,  turned  off  from  the  main  read  to 
Louisville,  which  was  reached  by  Buell  without  an 
engagement.  Another  column  of  the  enemy,  after 
blockading  Cumberland  Gap,  moved  upon  Lexing- 
ton and  threatened  Cincinnati.  A small  force  of 
raw  troops  under  Nelson  were  completely  routed  at 
Richmond,  Kentucky.  A portion  of  our  array  was 
withdrawn  from  General  Grant  in  Mississippi,  and 
sent  to  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati.  No  attack  was 
made  by  the  enemy.  Buell,  with  100,000  men,  left 
Louisville,  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  pursuit  of 
Bragg,  who  engaged  a part  of  Buell’s  force  at  Perry- 
ville  on  the  8th.  A battle  ensued,  fought  mainly 
by  M4Cook’s  corps ; the  enemy  retreated  during  the 
night,  falling  back  to  East  Tennessee.  Buell  pur- 
sued for  a while,  then  fell  back  to  the  line  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  and  was  superseded  in  his 
command  by  General  Rosecrans.  General  Morgan 
in  the  mean  while  had  evacuated  Cumberland  Gap, 
alleging  want  of  supplies,  though  be  had  just  before 
reported  that  he  had  several  weeks’  provisions,  and 
would  not  surrender  that  important  post.  An  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  has  been  ordered.  With 
respect  to  General  Buell’s  campaign,  General  Hal- 
leck significantly  adds : 44  As  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  ordered  a military  commission  to  investigate  the 
operations  of  General  Buell,  it  would  be  obviously 
improper  forme  to  express  my  opinion  unless  special- 
ly directed  to  do  so.” — The  Commanding  General 
then  narrates  the  operations  in  Tennessee,  including 
our  victories  near  Bolivar,  at  Iuka,  and  Corinth,  cen- 
suring, by  implication,  General  Rosecrans  for  allow- 
ing the  enemy  to  escape  after  his  defeats  at  Corinth 
and  upon  tha  Hatchie.  General  Grant,  however, 
led  his  forces  south,  drove  the  enemy  across  the 
Tallahatchie,  and  restored  peace  in  Western  Tennes- 
see.— The  4 4 unfortunate  withdrawal”  of  General 
Curtis’s  army  from  Arkansas  has  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  military  operations  in  Arkansas. — 

In  Missouri,  General  Schofield  has  broken  up  numer- 
ous guerrilla  bands,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  sev- 
eral engagements,  driving  them  back  to  Arkansas. 

— In  Minnesota,  the  Indians  who  had  broken  out  into 
outrage  have  been  defeated  by  General  Sibley,  which 
has  put  a stop  to  their  hostilities  for  the  present  sea- 
son ; but  it  is  possible  that  these  will  be  renewed 
in  the  spring. — Id  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  our 
garrison  at  Baton  Rouge,  after  repulsing  an  attack 
of  the  enemy,  has  been  'withdrawn  to  New  Orleans. 
An  expedition,  under  General  Weitzel,  sent  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  La  Fourche  District,  on  tbe  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  encountered  the  enemy  at 
Donaldsville,  on  the  24th  of  October,  defeated  them, 

and  opened  that  part  of  the  country  to  us. We 

have  given  unusual  space  to  this  report  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the 
points  upon  which  wo  had  not  the  necessary  inform- 
ation to  enable  os  to  speak  in  our  regular  Monthly 
Record  as  the  events  transpired.  Whether  the  cen- 
sures, express  or  implied,  are  well  or  ill  founded,  the 
! Report  is  of  permanent  value  as  presenting  a clear 
statement  of  operations  during  the  eventful  four 
months  of  which  it  treats.  We  add  a paragraph 
embodying  the  criticisms  of  General  Halleck  upon 
■ the  leading  features  of  these  campaigns.  He  says : 
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wIt  is  teen  from  this  brief  summary  of  military  opera* 
lions  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  that  while  our 
soldiers  have  generally  fought  with  bravery,  and  gained 
many  important  battles,  these  victories  have  not  produced 
the  usual  results.  In  many  instances  the  defeated  foe  was 
not  followed  from  the  battle-field,  and  even  where  a pur- 
suit was  attempted  it  almost  Invariably  failed  to  effect 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  retreating 
army.  This  is  a matter  which  requires  serious  and  careful 
consideration.  A victorious  army  is  supposed  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  its  defeated  foe  with  advantage,  and, 
during  such  pursuit,  to  do  him  serious,  if  not  fatal  injury. 
This  result  has  usually  been  attained  in  other  countries. 
Is  there  any  reaeon  why  it  should  not  be  expected  in  this? 
It  is  easily  understood  that  in  a country  like  that  between 
Yorktown  and  Richmond,  iu  the  thickly-wooded  swamps 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  that  a retreating  force,  by 
felling  trees  across  the  roads  and  destroying  bridges  over 
deep  and  marshy  grounds,  can  effectually  prevent  any 
rapid  pursuit.  The  one,  in  a few  minutes,  blocks  up  or 
destroys  roads,  which  the  other  can  not  clear  or  repair  for 
hours,  or  even  days.  The  pursuer  has  very  little  hops  of 
overtaking  his  flying  foe.  But  this  reason  is  not  applica- 
ble to  Maryland  and  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
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in  battle.  Of  the  823  steamers  128  have  been  add- 
ed by  construction.  The  following  table  shows  the 
character  and  capacity  of  these  new  steamers : 


Description. 

No  of 

Gunt. 

Tons. 

Second-class  screw  sloops  of  war 

Screw  gun-boats 

Side-wheel  gun-boats t . 

Armored  wooden  vessels 

Armored  iron  vessels 

Total 

1H 

*7 

3* 

12 

32 

116 

108 

2:-G 

65 

74 

16,396 
14,033 
36,377  | 
20,893  ! 
32,631  1 

123 

659 

120,33d 

— f jjcuii  vi  * iigiiiut,  Ken- 

tucky, and  Middle  Tennessee.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
In  these  theatres  of  war  the  rebel  armies  have  exhibited 
much  more  mobility  and  activity  than  our  own.  Not  only 
do  they  outmarch  us,  both  in  advance  and  retreat,  but  on 
two  memorable  occasions  their  cavalry  have  made  with 
Impunity  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  success  of  an  army  depends  upon  its 
carms  and  its  legs,*  ours  has  shown  itself  deficient  in  the 
Utter  of  these  essential  requisites.*' 

The  Report'of  Captain  Dahlgren , of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau,  abounds  in  valuable  information  and  im- 
portant suggestions  in  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  offensive  power  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 
the  defensive  power  of  iron  armor  for  vessels.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  present  a fair  idea  of  this 
portion  of  the  Report  without  copying  it  in  full. 
He  also  treats  in  detail  of  harbor  defenses,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  that  of  New  York.  His  main  con- 
clusions are:  that  a trustworthy  defense  can  only 
be  made  by  a combination  of  forts,  iron-clad  ves- 
sels, rams,  and  other  minor  auxiliaries  ; neither 
would  be  sufficient  singly  agaiust  attacks  which  are 
now  practicable.  Whatever  may  be  the  material 
of  the  interior  structure,  the  exterior  must  be  of 
iron ; lines  of  earth-work  will  be  useful  in  assisting 
the  main  work,  but  bare  masomy  should  never  bo 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rifled  cannon.  A sufficient 
number  of  iron-clads  should  be  ready  to  assist  the 
forts,  and  to  fill  the  gaps  left  between  them ; with 
these  should  act  the  most  powerful  rams  that  can 
be  constructed,  built  for  speed  and  resistance;  ob- 
structions of  various  kinds  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  channel.— In  connection  with  this  Report  from 
so  competent  an  authority  we  need  hardly  call  at- 
tention to  the  paper  on  Revolving  Towers  which  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  this  Magazine. 

The  Report  of  the  Secrttary  of  the  Navy  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  during  the  year 
of  this  arm  of  our  service,  the  essential  facts  of 
which  have  been  presented  in  this  Record  as  they 
occurred  from  month  to  month.  The  Report  is  es- 
pecially valuable  from  the  full  details  which  it  gives 
of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  navy. 
When  the  present  Secretary  took  charge  of  the  De- 
partment in  March,  1861,  our  whole  navy  consisted 
of  42  vessels  in  commission,  most  of  which  were 
abroad,  although  76  vessels  then  attached  to  the 
navy  have  since  been  made  available.  Of  the  7600 
seamen  then  in  pay  of  the  Government  there  were 
only  207  in  all  the  ports  and  receiving-ships  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  have  now  afloat  or  near  com- 
pletion a naval  force  of  427  vessels  carrying  3268 
guns,  of  which  323,  with  1853  guns,  are  steamers, 
and  104,  with  1415  guns,  are  sailing  vessels ; 11  ves- 
sels, with  112  guns,  have  been  lost  by  shipwreck  or 
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Our  iron-clad  navy  consists  of  54  vessels,  with  261 
guns.  Upon  our  western  waters  we  have  72  ves- 
sels, carrying  379  guns;  of  these  26  have  armor, 
and  6 are  rams.  The  Secretary  recommends  the 
early  establishment  of  a naval  dYpot  on  one  of  the 
rivers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  our 
navy  is  now  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration. The  great  rivers  of  the  West  are  well 
adapted  for  an  iron  navy,  and  the  iron  and  coal  dis- 
tributed through  that  region  indicate  what  must  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  He 
also  urges  that  the  Government  should  construct 
its  own  iron  vessels  as  well  as  its  wooden  ones,  buy- 
ing the  iron,  but  working  it  over  in  its  own  estab- 
lishments.— In  respect  to  harbor  fortifications  the 
Secretary  appears  to  differ  iu  opinion  from  other  au- 
thorities. lie  quotes,  and  apparently  sanctions,  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief-Engineer  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, given  in  May  last,  to  the  effect  that  our  pres- 
ent fortifications  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
sufficient  defenses  against  any  hostile  military  pow- 
er afloat.  At  all  events  he  says  that  “the  fortifica- 
tions at  our  principal  ports  should  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  adequate  defenses  against  any  cruisers  that  may 
be  afloat  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents.”  And  in 
any  case,  he  adds,  “ it  has  not  entered  into  the  ar- 
rangements or  estimates  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  furnish  vessels  for  the  defense  of  our  ports,  nor  to 
detach  them  from  other  imperative  duties  for  that 
purpose,  when  other  provisions  have  been  made 
by  the  Government,  and  have  been  uniformly  re- 
lied upon  for  their  protection.” Of  the  Southern 

steamer  A labama  the  Secretary  says  that  she  was 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  manned  by 
British  subjects,  in  flagrant  violation  of  law,  after 
the  authorities  had  been  officially  informed  of  her 
character  and  objects.  She  has  no  register,  or  rec- 
ord, or  evidence  of  transfer,  and  no  prize  taken  by 
her  has  ever  been  sent  into  any  port  for  adjudica- 
tion or  condemnation.  He  adds : 

4t  All  forms  of  law  which  civilization  him  introduced  to 
protect  and  guard  private  rights,  and  all  tho?e  regulations 
of  public  justice  which  Jfatinguish  and  discriminate  the 
legalized  naval  vessel  MT the  pirate,  are  disregarded  and 
by  this  lawlegjrYover,  which,  though  built  in  and 
sailing  from  England,  has  no  acknowledged  flag  or  recog- 
nized  nationality,  nor  any  accessible  port  to  which  to  send 
any  ship  she  may  seize,  nor  any  legal  tribunal  to  adjudge 
her  captures.  Under  the  English  flag,  in  which  they  con- 
fided, and  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  appealing  to  their 
humanity,  our  merchantmen  have  been  lured  to  destruc- 

*jon To  wbat  extent,  under  these  circumstances,  the 

Government  of  Orent  Britain  is  bound  in  honor  and  jus- 
tice to  make  indemnification  for  the  destruction  of  private 
property  which  this  lawless  vessel  may  perpetrate,  is  a 
question  that  may  present  itself  for  disposal.  It  la  alluded 
to  now  and  here,  not  only  from  a sense  of  duty  toward  our 
commercial  interests  and  rights,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  recent  intelligence  indicates  that  still  other  ves- 
sels of  a similar  character  are  being  fitted  out  in  British 
ports  to  depredate  upon  our  commerce.  Our  own  cruisers 
not  being  permitted  to  remain  in  British  ports  to  guard 
against  these  outrage*,  nor  to  coal  while  cruising,  nor  to 
repair  damages  in  their  harbors  when  injuries  are  sus- 
tained, the  arrest  of  them  is  difficult,  and  attended  with 
great  uncertainty.  This  Department  has  dispatched  ves- 
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gels  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  A labavuh  and  there  is  now 
quite  a fleet  on  the  ocean  engaged  in  pursuing  her.'* 

The  most  important  points  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relate  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  the  posture  of  Indian 
affairs.  He  thinks  that  the  production  of  gold  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  the  Territories  has  amounted 
to  100  millions  of  dollars  during  the  year;  and  that 
if  the  same  relative  amount  of  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended elsewhere  as  in  California,  the  product  would 
have  exceeded  400  millions.  He  thinks 'that  these 
mines  of  wealth  may  be  made  available  toward  pay- 
ing our  national  debt,  and  suggests  three  modes  of 
doing  this : by  leasing  the  mineral  lands ; or  by  col- 
lecting a certain  portion  of  the  proceeds,  or  by  selling 
them  absolutely  in  small  portions.  He  thinks  that 
500  millions  could  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  these 
lands  in  lots  of  one  acre,  after  giving  to  those  now 
engaged  in  mining  a clear  title  to  the  lands  which 
they  occupy  without  cost. In  relation  to  the  sav- 

age outrages  in  the  Northwest,  the  Secretary  sug- 
gests an  entire  change  of  policy  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  They  should  not  be  considered  as  in- 
dependent nations  having  a right  to  the  lands  over 
which  they  roam,  and  capable  of  making  or  refusing 
treaties  for  their  cession,  but  rather  as  wards  of  Gov- 
ernment to  be  protected,  kept  from  starvation,  and 
taught  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  for  which  pur- 
pose suitable  districts  of  country  should  be  assigned 
for  their  habitation,  but  no  private  contracts  should 
bo  allowed  to  be  made  with  them,  and  all  made  by 
them  should  be  declared  void.  The  people  of  Min- 
nesota, he  says,  demand  not  only  indemnification  for 
losses,  but  security  for  the  future,  which  they  can 
only  have  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  some 
point  so  remote  from  the  settlements  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  another  attack. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Indian  Commissioner , 
presents  this  subject  in  still  greater  detail.  He 
traces  the  origin  of  the  late  outbreak  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  reductions  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  payments  to  them  to  compensate  for  the  dep- 
redations of  lawless  Sioux.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  pay  them  in  full ; but  delay  arose  from  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  appropriations.  The  Indians  be- 
came turbulent  and  threatened  the  Agent;  troops 
were  called  out  to  defend  the  Agency;  and  the  In- 
dians dispersed  after  receiving  promises  of  speedy 
payment.  Affairs  remained  thus  till  the  17th  of 
August,  when  five  persons  were  murdered  at  Acton. 
This  was  thought  to  be  a mere  isolated  outrago ; but 
It  proved  to  be  the  inauguration  of  a series  of  mas- 
sacres in  which  from  800  to  1000  unarmed  settlers 
fell  victims.  The  belief  expressed  in  our  Record  of 
the  time,  that  the  number W^nurders  then  reported 
at  250  was  an  exaggeration,  proves  to  have  been  er- 
roneous. The  Commissioner,  after  fully  describing 
these  atrocities,  calls  attention  to  the  case  of  some 
300  Indians  engaged  in  them,  who,  after  surrender- 
ing os  prisoners,  have  been  tried  by  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  thinks  that  the  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  would  partake  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  revenge  than  of  punishment.  These  savages 
must  not  be  judged  by  our  standard.  Their  chiefs 
wield  an  influence  over  them  which  we  can  not  ap- 
preciate ; upon  the  leaders  the  death  penalty  should 
fall,  while  a milder  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
others  would  be  equally  effectual  in  preventing  a 
repetition  of  these  outrages. 

EUROPE.  „ . 

In  Europe,  apart  from  the  terrible  distress  among 
the  operatives  in  Lancashire,  arising  from  the  fail- 


ure of  the  cotton  supply  and  consequent  want  of 
work,  our  main  interest  centres  in  the  recent  move- 
ment toward  intervention  in  our  war  proposed  by 
the  French  Government  to  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  the  position  taken  by  those  Powers. 
On  the  30th  of  October  M.  Drouyu  de  Lhuys,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments  a note,  in  which,  • 
after  praising  the  valor  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  lamenting  the  evils  which  the  Amer- 
ican war  has  brought  upon  Europe,  referring  to  the 
small  actual  progress  which  had  been  made  by  either 
combatant,  and  alluding  to  dispositions  toward  peace 
which  he  thinks  appear  in  both  North  and  South, 
the  following  proposition  is  made : 

“The  Emperor  has  thought  that  the  occasion  has  pre- 
sented Itself  of  offering  to  the  belligerents  the  support  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  maritime  Powers,  and  his  Majesty 
has  charged  me  to  make  the  proposition  of  this  Government 
to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Russia. 
The  three  Cabinets  would  exert  their  influence  at  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  with  the  Confederates,  to  obtain  an  arm- 
istice for  six  months,  during  which  every  act  of  war,  di- 
rect or  indirect.  should  provisionally  cease,  on  sea  as  well 
as  on  land,  and  it  might  be,  if  necessary,  ulteriorly  pro- 
longed. The  overtures,  I need  not  say,  would  not  imply, 
on  our  part,  any  judgment  on  the  origin  or  issue  of  the 
struggle,  nor  any  pressure  upon  the  negotiations  which 
might,  it  is  to  be  h^ped,  ensue  in  favor  of  an  armistice. 
Our  task  would  consist  solely  in  smoothing  down  obstacles, 
and  in  interfering  only  in  a measure  determined  upon  by 
the  two  parties. 11 

Earl  Russell,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  replied 
on  the  14th  of  November.  The  Queen,  he  said,  was 
desirous  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of 
France  upon  all  the  great  questions  now  agitating 
the  world,  and  upon  none  more  so  than  in  respect  to 
the  struggle  now  going  on  in  North  America.  In 
the  proposition  to  arrest  by  friendly  measures  the 
progress  of  the  American  war  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment recognized  “ the  benevolent  views  and  humane 
intentions  of  the  Emperor.”  They  also  thought  that 
if  the  steps  proposed  were  taken  the  concurrence  of 
Russia  would  be  extremely  desirable;  but  they  had 
no  assurance  that  Russia  would  concur.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  end  proposed  was  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  attainable  by  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  France.  The  conclusion,  “after 
weighing  all  the  information  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  America,”  was,  in  the  words  of  Earl 
Russell,  that 

“Her  Majesty's  Government  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  ground  at  the  present  moment  to  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  accept  the  proposals 
suggested,  and  a refusal  from  Washington  at  the  present 
time  would  prevent  any  speedy  renewal  of  the  offer.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica, and  if,  as  there  appears  reason  to  hop?,  it  may  he 
found  to  have  undergone,  or  may  undergo  hereafter,  any 
change,  the  three  courts  might  then  avail  themselves  of 
such  change  to  offer  their  friendly  counsel  with  a greater 
prospect  than  now  exists  of  iU  being  accepted  by  the  two 
contending  parties.'’ 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, replied,  under  date  of  November  15.  He  says, 
after  reviewing  the  constant  efforts  of  Rusria  in  favor 
of  conciliation,  that  it  was  requisite, 

*4  Above  all  things,  to  avoid  ttic  appearance  of  any  press- 
ure whatever  capable  of  chilling  public  opinion  in  America, 

' or  of  exercising  the  susceptibility  of  that  nation.  We  be- 
lieve that  a combined  measure  of  the  three  great  Powers, 
however  conciliatory,  if  presented  in  an  official  or  officious 
character,  would  be  the  cause  of  arriving  at  a result  op- 
posed to  pacification.  If,  however,  France  should  persist 
in  her  intention  of  mediation,  and  England  should  acqui- 
esce In  her  course,  instructions  shall  be  sent  to  Baron 
Stoeckl,  at  Washington,  to  lend  to  both  his  colleagues 
there  (the  French  and  English  Ministers),  if  not  official 
aid,  at  least  moral  support." 
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rISTITUTIONS  AND  MEN.— We  American* 
just  now  are  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words  as  never  before.  We  have  always  taken  it 
for  granted,  indeed,  that  we  had  Institutions,  and 
that  these  are  important  to  us  as  a people  alike. for 
our  domestic,  civil,  and  religious  welfare.  But  they 
have  come  to  us  so  easily,  and  at  least  in  our  life- 
time have  stood  generally  so  in  keeping  with  the 
tastes  and  will  of  our  people,  that  we  have  hardly 
drawn  any  positive  line  of  distinction  between  our 
institutions,  our  men,  our  habits,  our  laws,  and  our 
customs.  We  have  sometimes  been  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  all  things  rest  here  upon  the  immediate 
wishes  of  the  many,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  the 
many  to  their  own  will,  as  if  it  could  be  none  other 
than  a sweet  will. 

But  we  are  not  exactly  of  this  temper  now ; for  we 
find  that  our  great  institution,  our  very  National 
Government  itself,  has  been  assailed  most  rudely  and 
perilously,  and  this,  too,  not  by  a mob  of  rowdies  or 
merely  by  a clique  of  radicals,  but  by  a class  that 
claims  to  be  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
In  repelling  this  assault,  moreover,  we  find  that  an- 
other class  of  persons  are  moved  to  tight  fire  by  fire, 
and  to  try  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  not  so  much 
by  the  power  of  positive  institutions  with  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  the  safeguards  of  education,  in- 
dustry, local  usages,  and  church  fellowship,  as  by 
popular  passion  and  agitation  in  the  face  of  consti- 
tuted authority,  and  in  contempt  for  written  consti- 
tutions. In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  desired  by  some 
persons,  not  perhaps  very  numerous,  that  the  nation 
should  revert  to  its  first  instincts,  all  things  now  be 
referred  to  first  principles  of  individual  conviction, 
and  a new  national  order  be  left  to  develop  itself 
from  this  dissolution  of  all  compacts  and  conventions. 
It  is  certain  that  '%hile  the  rebels  are  assailing  the 
National  life  a class  of  agitators  are  assailing  the 
States,  and  one  objectionable  institution  is  made  the 
pretext  of  attacking  the  State  institution  itself,  and 
setting  up  a military  or  some  kind  of  imperialism 
over  the  whole  land.  Thus  the  most  opposite  orders 
of  mind  are  now  assaulting  our  established  institu- 
tions, and  sometimes  we  find  representatives  of  the 
two  most  opposite  classes  favoring  the  same  meas- 
ures and  cheering  the  same  hero : the  ultra  con- 
servative and  the  radical  willing,  for  different  rea- 
sons, to  set  up  a stronger  government  and  crush  for- 
ever all  sectional  feuds  by  a centralized  empire.  The 
great  agitation  stops  or  hides  all  the  common  and 
petty  agitations ; and  while  we  are  in  arms  against 
the  host  of  Come  Outers  who  have  assailed  our  cap- 
ital, we  care  little  about  the  socialists,  free  lovers, 
and  new  lights,  who  have  been  thought  to  assail  the 
sanctities  of  property,  and  home,  and  church. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  in  the  mood 
for  thinking  somewhat  seriously  of  institutions,  and 
in  connection  with  the  individualism,  idealism,  emo- 
^tionalism,  and  revolutionalism  that  are  sometimes 
arrayed  against  them.  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  many  words  in  defining  what  an  in- 
stitution is.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  some- 
thing fixed  or  established,  and  usually  for  the  bet- 
ter and  lasting  co-operation  and  use  of  men.  There 
may  be  indeed  an  establishment  for  plants,  or  dogs, 
or  horses,  yet  all  such  establishments  do  not  rise  to 
the  name  and  dignity  of  institutions  until  they  have 
a social  character,  and  unite  the  services  and  for- 
ward the  purposes  of  human  beings.  Generally  in- 
stitutions are  corporations;  and  whether  with  or 


without  legal  acts  of  incorporation,  they  unite  two 
or  more  persons  in  one  body,  and  keep  them  togeth- 
er not  at  their  own  caprice,  but  under  the  laws  of 
the  organization.  So  that  the  institution  is  not  only 
corporate,  but  has  a corporate  will,  and  not  only 
combines  the  persons  together,  but  continuously , or 
keeps  them  together.  Accordingly,  the  family  it- 
self is  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution,  and  is  made 
such  not  merely  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  sanctions  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  church.  A man  and  woman  may  marry 
at  pleasure  under  the  law ; but  as  soon  as  they  are 
married  they  are  no  longer  left  to  their  own  pleas- 
ure, but  they  are  members  of  an  institution  which 
neither  nor  both  can  dissolve.  The  law  holds  them 
as  man  and  wife  until  they  are  legally  divorced,  and 
claims  for  the  children  that  are  born  to  them  sup- 
port and  protection.  Religion  goes  further,  and  binds 
them  to  live  together  in  a Christian  way  so  long  as 
both  shall  live,  and  bids  them  dismiss  every  roving 
lust  and  wayward  association,  not  in  the  name  of 
the  world's  fashion  or  their  own  taste,  but  in  the 
name  of  God  himself.  The  family,  thus  founded 
upon  law  and  religion,  is  the  great  institution  of  so- 
ciety, and  without  it  the  State  and  the  Church  would 
come  to  naught.  We  know  very  well,  indeed,  that 
certain  persons  scout  at  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
regard  marriage  solely  as  a personal  understanding 
between  man  and  woman,  to  hold  good  as  long  as 
they  like,  and  who  affirm  the  monstrous  absurdity 
that  the  freer  the  relation  the  warmer  the  love,  and 
the  easier  the  divorce  the  more  exalted  if  not  the 
more  enduring  the  tie.  This  free-love  notion  de- 
grades and  insults  the  name  of  love  by  leaving  out 
its  noblest  element,  its  highest  idea  and  affection, 
and  regarding  it  as  a private  passion,  or  at  most  a 
personal  feeling  instead  of  a religious  inspiration 
under  a spiritual  authority  and  lasting  obligation. 
Apart  from  the  positive  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
church,  and  looking  now  merely  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  parties,  we  affirm  that  true  mar- 
riage of  necessity  implies  permanence  and  inviola- 
bleness, and  either  party  degrades  self  and  robs  the 
other  by  setting  any  conditions  to  the  promise  that 
make  the  relation  contingent  instead  of  authorita- 
tive. In  religion  the  highest  affection  affirms  and 
loves  God  in  his  justice  as  well  as  his  mercy ; and 
the  highest  form  of  the  love  of  the  neighbor,  the 
love  between  the  twain  that  are  one  flesh,  carries  in 
its  very  nature  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  idea  of  ob- 
ligation. It  is  a principle,  and  not  a mere  impulse. 

We  can  not  base  upon  lower  ground  the  author- 
ity of  government  or  the  civil  institution.  They 
who  first  form  it  can  not  be  in  earnest  if  they  make 
it  subject  to  contingencies,  and  leave  property,  busi- 
ness, happiness,  nay,  life  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  pas- 
sion or  chance.  Nay,  the  origin  of  all  national  life 
has  in  itself  a Providential  necessity  and  solemnity 
that  are  wholly  incompatible  with  caprice  and  un- 
certainty. Back  of  the  statutes  that  formally  de- 
cree the  civil  union,  there  are  invariably  Providen- 
tial circumstances  and  principles  that  virtually  com- 
pel or  legitimate  the  union ; and  the  parties  that  unite 
together  to  make  the  State  are,  like  parties  to  the 
marriage,  solemnly  affianced  before  they  are  mar- 
ried. Moreover,  the  great  national  compacts  that 
imply  a certain  previous  relation,  which  they  recog- 
nize and  seek  to  complete  and  perpetuate,  almost 
invariably  declare  the  perpetuity  of  the  obligation. 
Such  surely  was  the  case  with  our  great  national 
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charter,  and  the  nation  settled  down  under  it  with- 
out the  least  doubt  of  its  lasting  obligation,  and 
committed  the  whole  private  and  public  welfare  to 
its  trust.  It  was  the  marriage  of  parties  before  sol- 
emnly betrothed,  and  who  had  made  great  sacrifices 
for  each  other.  We  are  children  of  that  marriage, 
and  we  were  born  into  the  nation  with  the  same 
sense  of  our  birthright  that  we  feel  in  our  own  pa- 
rental homestead.  To  us  our  country  has  been  an 
institution,  not  an  expedient;  and  the  conviction 
that  it  is  an  institution  is  the  great  and  abiding  mo- 
tive that  animates  and  sustains  us  in  this  great 
struggle  for  our  national  life.  Secession  denies  the 
institution  itself  by  basing  it  upon  the  caprice,  pas- 
sion, or  pleasure  of  the  parties,  and  therefore  every 
true  American  is  bound  to  protest  and  to  contend 
against  secession  to  the  last,  as  he  would  protest  and 
contend  against  the  lcveler  or  slanderer  who  would 
try  to  pick  flaws  in  his  own  mother’s  marriage,  and 
make  him  a bastard  or  an  outlaw.  The  idea  of 
revolution  we  may  accept  if  we  can  not  help  it ; and 
this  is  a decent  and  sometimes  a respectable  ground 
to  stand  upon ; but  secession  we  hold  to  be  a mon- 
strous lie,  a base  swindle,  an  infamous  cheat,  and 
we  are  bound  to  call  it  accursed,  and  to  assail  it  in 
word  and  deed  to  our  latest  breath.  If  we  can  not 
help  it,  rebellion  must  have  its  way,  and  be  success- 
ful revolution  if  it  can ; but  though  ten  times  as 
strong  as  now,  and  however  successful,  it  shall  nev- 
er tempt  nor  force  us  to  abandon  our  birthright,  nor 
to  accept  a principle  that  must  taint  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  leave  no  part  of  our  Union  sacred. 

We  might  multiply  illustrations  from  other  social 
institutions ; but  they  all  rest  upon  the  same  essen- 
tial foundations  as  the  family  and  the  nation,  and 
are  very  insecure  when  domestic  and  civil  obliga- 
tions are  shaken.  Thus,  what  is  the  credit  of  our 
financial  institutions  worth — what  ore  railway  bonds, 
bank-notes,  and  all  kinds  of  corporate  promises,  if 
the  national  credit  that  underlies  them  all  is  shaken 
to  the  foundation?  Equally  insecure  are  all  forms 
of  social  engagement,  all  associations  for  education, 
recreation,  and  even  for  religion,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  household  are  shaken  and  the  marriage 
institution  is  undermined. 

We  know  that  this  point  of  view  is  unpopular  in 
some  quarters,  and  that  some  persons  think  that  in- 
stitutions are  of  small  account  in  comparison  with 
the  rights  and  purposes  of  individuals.  We  have 
no  disposition  to  disparage  the  claims  of  individuals 
as  such ; nay,  we  ore  quite  sure  of  strengthening  them 
by  giving  due  efficacy  to  institutions.  Institutions 
are  little  or  nothing  without  mm,  we  know;  but 
do  we  not  also  know  that  men  are  little  or  nothing 
without  institutions  f and  os  matter  would  be  almost 
useless  if  its  separate  atoms  had  no  power  to  com- 
bine together,  so  individuals  are  almost  powerless 
unless  they  can  associate  together  under  the  aus- 
pices of  institutions.  Every  school,  household,  store, 
lyceum,  bank,  public  library,  mill,  market,  church — 
all  these  are  institutions,  and  without  these  and  the 
like  the  individual  sinks  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes ; nav,  the  brute,  the  wild  beast  of  the  field 
or  the  forest,  gets  on  better  alone  than  man,  and 
does  not  need  institutions  to  build  him  roads  and 
schools,  to  raise  up  cities  and  kingdoms,  to  allow 
him  to  live. 

But  we  are  quite  willing  to  meet  the  sticklers  for 
individualism  on  their  own  ground ; and  we  maintain 
that  true  respect  for  man,  considered  in  himself  alone 
or  as  individual,  compels  us  to  respect  and  sustain 
institutions.  Thus  doing,  we  respect  duly  each 


man’s  origin , and  acknowledge  his  birthright ; for 
surely  we  are  all  born  in  institutions  of  some  sort. 

We  are  somebody’s  children  surely,  although  the 
smart  French  woman  who  said  that  “ her  leave  was 
not  asked  before  she  was  born  into  the  world”  rep- 
resents the  self-sufficiency  of  some  persons  who  seem 
to  affirm  their  own  self-sufficiency,  and  either  to  im- 
ply that  they  created  themselves  or  to  quarrel  with 
their  parents  for  not  consulting  them  previous  to 
their  birth.  Wo  truly  honor  ourselves,  however, 
when  we  honor  our  parents ; and  so,  too,  when  wo 
respect  the  great  social,  civil,  and  religious  institu- 
tions that  met  us  at  our  birth  and  made  life  in  so 
many  respects  pleasant  and  profitable  to  us.  Our 
whole  education  as  well  as  our  origin  bids  us  respect 
these  influences ; for  it  takes  them  all  to  educate  us, 
and  it  would  go  ill  with  the  most  gifted  man  if  he 
had  only  his  own  intuitions  to  rely  upon.  Nay, 
respect  for  the  intuitive  power  itself  compels  us  to 
respect  institutions ; for  these  have  been  founded  and 
furthered  by  the  great  seers  of  our  race,  so  that  ev- 
ery well-educated  man  has  the  benefit  not  only  of 
his  own  individual  mind,  but  also  of  tho  leading 
minds  in  all  history,  who  are  combined  and  contin- 
ued in  the  life  and  thought  of  institutions.  Moses, 
and  Solon,  and  Justinian  live  in  all  law,  and  every 
court  of  justice  opens  to  the  poorest  citizen  the  coun- 
sel and  protection  of  the  world’s  great  lawgivers 
from  time  immemorial.  Apart  from  such  fellow- 
ship an  individual  is  nothing ; and  outside  of  civil- 
ized society,  with  its  established  agency,  the  great- 
est of  geniuses  is  below  the  savage  in  culture  and 
arts ; for  the  savage  goes  with  his  own  people,  and 
uses  their  arts  and  ideas. 

This  reasoning  seems  almost  to  be  superfluous ; 
yet  too  often  wc  are  compelled  to  own  its  necessity 
by  listening  to  praises  of  nature  and  disparagements 
of  civilization.  It  is  frequently  taken  for  granted 
that  society  creates  bondage  and  nature  gives  free- 
dom, and  that  perfect  liberty  consists  in  being  left 
wholly  to  one’s  self.  The  truth  is  quite  otherwise ; 
for  nature,  without  civilization,  is  sure  to  be  bond- 
age, and  true  liberty  is  found  only  under  civilized 
institutions.  Leave  an  infant  to  itself,  and  it  will 
not  live  a day.  Leave  a man  to  himself,  without 
legal  or  social  protection,  and  ho  is  sure  to  be  some- 
body’s slave  or  victim.  In  tho  city  he  will  lose  his 
pocket-book  at  the  hands  of  some  thief,  and  on  the 
highway  or  in  the  woods  he  will  find  some  more  des- 
perate assailant,  whether  roan  or  beast,  and  will  be 
little  disposed  to  look  upon  the  law  as  tyranny  or  the 
constable  an  oppressor.  Personal  liberty  is  surely 
an  institution,  a civil  state,  and  not  a natural  con- 
dition. All  emancipation,  therefore,  that  removes 
even  oppressive  restraint  without  securing  the  pro- 
tection of  positive  law  is  false  to  its  name,  and  may 
end  in  greater  bondage ; and  every  where  in  history, 
where  men  seek  relief  from  one  master  without  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  many  who  are  eager 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one,  they  find  themselves 
little  the  gainers  by  the  exchange,  and  that  anarchg 
is  more  oppressive  than  monarchy . All  the  greater 
then  is  the  worth  of  the  good  institutions  that  bind 
the  one  and  the  many  together,  and  protect  each  in- 
dividual by  the  majesty  that  reigns  over  all. 

Surely,  then,  we  are  to  accept  institutions  not 
only  as  actual  but  as  Providential  facts,  and  to  re- 
spect them  as  having  at  once  the  consent  of  human 
experience  and  the  sanction  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Reverence  in  this  view  wc  can  not  but  re- 
gard as  essential  to  a true  man,  and  we  count  not 
among  the  independent  thinkers,  but  the  reckless 
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destructives  him  who,  in  his  opposition  to  incidental 
evils,  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  all  social  and  civil 
order.  The  destructive  spirit  is  all  the  meaner  ac- 
cording as  it  employs  the  very  treasures  and  arts  of 
current  civilization  to  assail  it — as  when  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a college  tries  to  destroy  its  prosperity,  or 
one  reared  under  the  care  and  at  the  cost  of  a gov- 
ernment turns  traitor  to  its  laws,  or  the  disciple  of  a 
gifted  and  exalted  master  is  recreant  to  his  school, 
and  uses  his  very  learning  under  those  auspices  to 
deny  the  faith  and  malign  the  fellowship  that  he 
deserted. 

But  institutional  reverence,  to  amount  to  any  thing 
of  worth,  must  be  not  merely  a sentiment  but  a prin- 
ciple. It  must  be  put  into  practice,  and  can  not  be 
practical  without  obeying  the  peculiar  voice  of  in- 
stitutions, which  is  law ; for  they  rule  especially  by 
laws,  while  persons  rule  by  commands.  God’s  com- 
mands indeed  are  laws,  and  are  both  personal  and 
universal ; but  institutions,  as  combining  many  wills 
together,  are  expected  to  express  their  decrees  in  a 
way  that  best  affirms  a common  will,  and  appeal?  to 
a common  conviction.  Thus  a nation  speaks  with 
authority;  but  its  laws  are  regarded  not  so  much 
declarations  of  a personal  will  as  of  a combined  judg- 
ment, and  they  all  rest  upon  the  combined  Interpre- 
tation of  the  national  right,  which  rests  in  God  him- 
self, and  so  rises  above  every  finite  will.  So  it  is 
that  all  laws  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  lawf 
which  is  not  human  but  divine,  and  identical  with 
the  eternal  justice  which  men  do  not  originate,  but 
are  simply  to  accept.  All  true  institutions  are  le- 
gitimately built  upon  this  idea,  and  when  men  meet 
together  to  legislate  or  to  pass  laws,  they  begin  with 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  law  exists,  and  before 
a single  statute  had  been  framed  they  would  all  be 
ready  to  say  that  they  believe  in  the  law,  and  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  mere  individualist  can  affirm  it — 
that  is,  all  large  and  right-minded  men  would  allow 
in  advance  of  all  specific  legislation  that  communi- 
ties as  such  are  empowered  to  make  laws  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  the  body  politic  has  a commis- 
sion to  do  its  work  under  the  law  of  God  himself. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  vital  to  civilization, 
and  institutions  are  materialized  and  degraded  the 
moment  that  they  are  based  upon  mere  force,  and 
when  number  of  voices  or  weight  of  weapons  or  gold, 
not  the  right  of  the  case,  is  the  ground  of  supreme 
authority. 

The  specific  laws  that  are  enacted  nominally  upon 
this  idea  may,  and  undoubtedly  must,  contain  a cer- 
tain amount  ’ of  error ; for  men  are  imperfect,  and 
there  is  a proportion  of  friction  and  alloy  in  all  that 
they  do.  But  the  error  of  laws  is  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  law  in  general,  nor  even 
for  disobeying  those  very  laws,  unless  the  error  is  so 
vital  as  to  make  nonconformity  a duty  and  render  a 
revolution  justifiable.  Judges  may  make  mistakes 
from  which  we  are  to  appeal  to  higher  tribunals; 
yet  in  such  a way  as  not  to  assail  the  foundations 
of  law  itself.  Far  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong;  and  he  who  submits  to  an  unjust  verdict, 
after  every  justifiable  effort,  is  a better  patriot  than 
he  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  so  does 
what  he  can  to  set  mob  rule  above  civil  justice. 
Sometimes  the  laws  of  a nation  may  be  opposed  to 
what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  dictates  of  natural  justice, 
and  in  such  cases  we  are  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  set  them  right.  We  may  go  even  further  and 
take  the  ground  of  peaceful  nonconformity  toward 
wrong  legislation,  and  do  not  become  revolutionists 
until  we  try  by  violence  or  conspiracy  to  set  at 


naught  or  overturn  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  land. 

We  know  vexy  well  how  this  statement  is  often 
met,  and  how  the  supremacy  of  the  private  con- 
science is  maintained.  But  surely  if  I have  a con- 
science my  neighbor  must  be  allowed  to  have  one 
too ; and  in  all  matters  of  public  welfare  the  con- 
science of  the  community  must  express  itself  in  laws, 
which  are  the  voice  virtually  of  the  public  conscience, 
and  as  such  is  binding  upon  the  allegiance  when  not 
altogether  in  keeping  with  the  private  opinions  of 
all  the  persons  concerned.  Nay,  we  declare  that  the 
enlightened  private  conscience  is  bound  to  affirm’the 
existence  and  jurisdiction  of  a certain  public  con- 
science ; for  each  true  conscience  is  hound  not  only  to 
accept  a superior  right  and  an  absolute  law  some- 
where, but  to  acquiesce  in  human  fellowship  as  cre- 
ated by  God,  and  as  having  a certain  right  and  law 
under  His  government.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  af- 
firm that  mere  numbers  or  public  authority  can  make 
right  wrong,  or  wrong  right ; but  we  do  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  sound  and  conscientious  reasons 
for  obeying,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  established  laws 
as  coming  from  Providential  institutions,  and  os  pro- 
moting the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number? 

In  this  way,  instead  of  yielding  to  a dull  and  passive 
obedience,  we  are  in  a fairer  way  to  secure  all  desir- 
able reforms.  We  can  sway  and  improve  a man 
much  better  by  appreciating  him,  and  doing  justice 
to  the  bright  side  of  his  character,  than  by  eternally 
finding  fault  with  him,  and  scolding  and  worrying 
him  as  if  we  hardly  thought  the  poor  fellow  fit  to 
live.  So  it  is  with  institutions.  Respect  them,  and 
correct  them.  Improve  them  from  within  instead 
of  assailing  them  from  without , and  the  best  progress 
will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  be  vastly  helped  by  a 
generous  loyalty.  A different  course  tends  to  exag- 
gerate the  ills  in  question  and  sometimes  to  restore 
them  when  overthrown,  and  in  our  view  the  sequel 
of  all  harsh  and  indiscriminate  revolutions  is  any 
thing  but  favorable  to  the  very  ends  to  be  sought. 
We  need  not  to  be  told  what  mobs  do,  and  how  in- 
variably they  set  up  in  exaggerated  form  the  very 
tyranny  complained  of ; and  military  despotism,  that 
fearful  and  disciplined  institution,  is  the  constant 
attendant  of  popular  violence.  But  even  those  as- 
saults on  established  institutions  that  figure  most  in 
history  as  making  eras  in  human  progress  are  not 
by  any  means  wholly  encouraging,  and  wo  can  not 
by  any  means  regard  destruction  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  reform.  Christianity  did  not  assault  tho 
Roman  state  or  tho  Hebrew'  church  after  the  man- 
ner of  modern  revolutions,  and  Rome  and  Judea  fell 
by  their  own  wrath  rather  than  by  the  Christian 
aggression.  We  believe  that  a careful  and  candid 
study  of  modem  agitations  will  show  that  a harsh 
radicalism  has  often  tended  to  reinstate  tho  thrones, 
priesthoods,  and  nobilities  that  it  has  overthrown, 
and  given  a powerful  rebound  to  the  very  springs  that 
it  has  striven  to  break.  Such  movements  as  Puri- 
tanism and  Quakerism,  much  as  we  admire  them, 
are  not  wholly  rose-color,  and  their  attempts  to  sup- 
plant established  usages  have  not  in  all  respects  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  in  keep- 
ing the  ground  already  won. 

Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads  did  very  great 
things  with  their  intense  zeal  and  burning  personal 
religion  so  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  the 
pressure  of  a common  danger,  and  were  the  mighti- 
est of  iconoclasts  as  long  as  the  old  idols  were  stand-  * 
ing.  But  when  they  came  to  reconstruct  the  Ch  urch 
and  State  they  did  not  do  so  well.  They  wanted  an 
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external  order  to  answer  to  their  internal  thought 
and  feeling ; and  decided  as  was  their  type  of  inward 
experience,  and  in  the  main  shaped  according  to  the 
same  doctrines,  it  allowed  of  too  many  variations  to 
be  a sufficiently  uniform  authority,  and  in  time  the 
old  Puritan  individualism  of  experience  showed  it- 
self in  a diversity  of  opinions  and  policies  that  great- 
ly enfeebled  the  whole  body,  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Churchmen  and  Loyalists.  Nothing 
good,  indeed,  can  ever  die ; and  the  zeal  and  wisdom 
of  the  Puritans  survived  the  days  of  the  old  Com- 
monwealth : yet  it  is  really  wonderful  how  little  their 
institutions  acted  upon  the  English  people : and  we 
must  in  candor  allow  that  England  absorbed  the 
blood  of  this  new  and  mighty  race  into  her  old  Con- 
stitution, and  while  her  pulse  was  freer  and  truer  by 
the  transfusion,  her  organism  remained  essentially 
the  same  as  before,  and  the  Cavalier  polity  conquered, 
or  rather  organized  and  administered,  the  Round- 
head  enthusiasm. 

Quakerism,  with  its  extreme  doctrine  of  the  inner 
light,  the  most  interior  or  subjective  form  of  social 
and  religious  life  known  to  modern  history,  has  re- 
sulted in  confirming  the  value  of  many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  it  assailed.  Its  leaders  soon  found  that 
all  church  order  was  not  an  imposition  of  priestcraft, 
and  in  fact  they  trenched  more  upon  the  liberty  of 
their  people,  especially  of  the  young  and  impulsive, 
than  the  old  lords  spiritual  in  some  respects.  They 
established  positive  institutions  of  the  most  minute 
and  stringent  character,  and  from  these  their  chil- 
dren seem  now  quite  generally  retiring  into  the  old 
ways  of  the  church  as  into  the  old  costumes  of  the 
world ; and  while  worldliness  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  change,  we  can  not  but  think  that  it  comes  in 
part  from  the  essential  wants  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  especial  fitness  of  certain  accepted  social, 
civil,  and  religious  methods  to  meet  those  wants.  It 
is  pleasing  to  see  that  in  the  best  instances  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Quakers  carry  the  interior  views  of 
their  fathers  into  their  new  connections,  and  the  ritual 
and  life  of  our  churches  has  gained  much  in  depth 
and  earnestness  and  spirituality  from  the  infusion  of 
Quaker  elements.  However  this  may  be,  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  in  all  communities  where  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  have  been  in  the  ascendant  there  is  a 
powerful  reaction  in  the  other  direction,  and  some- 
times toward  decided  ritualism,  as  in  Philadelphia. 
As  to  civil  institutions,  Quakerism  has  surely  shown 
by  its  own  experience  the  insufficiency  of  the  non- 
resistance  theory,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  many  broad-brims  in  the  Quaker  City  who 
would  have  refused  to  shoulder  a musket  had  the 
hordes  of  rebeldom  shown  themselves  as  threatened 
of  late  in  that  quarter. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  Individualism, 
whether  of  the  emotional,  ideal,  or  mystical  school, 
strengthens  our  faith  in  institutions,  and  makes  us 
less  and  less  inclined  to  think  ideas,  feelings,  or  im- 
pulses a sufficient  guide  to  a community.  Even 
when  a great  idea  masters  a people,  and  becomes 
the  all-animating  purpose,  it  invariably  defeats  it- 
self unless  embodied  into  institutions ; and  a million 
persons,  all  on  fire  to  go  upon  a crusade  against  some 
monster  ill  or  toward  some  sacred  shrine,  are  a mere 
mob  and  in  each  other’s  way  unless  duly  marshaled 
and  disciplined  into  that  mighty  institution  an 
army,  with  visible  banner  and  head.  We  believe 
in  general  principles , and  can  not  do  without  them  ; 
but  we  need  a more  visible  and  imperious  General 
to  lead  us  before  these  principles  can  triumph ; and 
nothing  is  more  at  the  root  of  the  bitter  disiq>point- 


ment  which,  as  a nation,  we  are  now  suffering  than 
the  obvious  insufficiency  of  personal  convictiont 
without  organization  and  leaders  to  secure  success. 
A powerful  institution  has  assailed  the  nation,  and 
we  have  hoped  to  repel  it,  in  great  part,  by  ideas  and 
emotions.  We  can  put  it  down  only  by  a greater 
institution  and  a stronger  organization.  Even  rev- 
olution, in  order  to  secure  itself,  becomes  an  insti- 
tution ; and  the  great  Napoleon,  by  his  army  disci- 
pline and  his  many  institutes,  gave  body  to  the  ideas 
and  impulses  of  the  Republic,  and  the  nephew  has 
not  forgotten  the  arts  of  the  uncle. 

We  Americans  have  been  going  through  a great 
experience  of  sensations  and  impulses  and  ideas,  and 
are  amazed  that  so  little  constructive  good  has  thus 
far  come  of  the  experience.  We  are  decidedly  out 
of  temper  with  our  talking  and  writing  men  of  the 
doctrinav't  school,  and  have  been  sitting  with  sin- 
gular patience  at  the  feet  of  the  practical  men  who 
are  believed  to  be  capable  of  doing  something  sub- 
stantial. One  of  our  universities  gave  a degree  to 
Ericsson  for  his  iron-clad  Monitor,  and  Scott  and 
M‘Clellan  have  been  made  Doctors  of  Laws  because 
they  were  thought  able  to  put  an  army  together 
and  lead  it  to  victory.  Our  sensationalism  is  just 
now  at  a great  discount,  and  we  are  looking  most 
earnestly  and  anxiously  at  the  foundations  of  things, 
and!1willing  to  give  any  amount  of  power  to  the 
man  that  can  save  the  nation  and  rebuild  its  ruins. 
We  have  ceased  to  think  much  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs or  flaming  telegrams,  and  are  impatient  even 
of  news  of  victories,  if  they  are  merely  impulsive 
raids,  and  do  not  bear  upon  the  great  issues  of  the 
war,  and  promise  to  restore  the  unity  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  We  have  been  astounded  at  the  im- 
potence of  any  amount  of  mere  enthusiasm  to  secure 
even  its  own  ends;  and  have  seen  that  the  very 
impatience  of  constitutional  restraint  that  has  led 
many  to  snatch  at  universal  liberty  is  in  danger  of 
putting  liberty  at  a distance  by  breaking  up  the 
very  national  union  which  enabled  the  liberty-men 
to  help  the  lot  of  the  enslaved.  Our  first  danger 
now  is  surely  disunion,  and  among  the  causes  that 
have  threatened  us  with  such  a disaster  we  give  a 
conspicuous  place  to  that  disrespect  for  constituted 
order  which  has  led  so  many  in  opposite  quarters  to 
prefer  their  private  or  sectional  opinions  and  im- 
pulses to  the  great  institutes  of  the  nation.  We 
have  sometimes  forgotten  that,  as  a nation,  we  can 
I agree  only  in  what  is  common  to  us  as  such,  and, 
as  when  we  march  in  a great  army,  we  must  adjust 
our  step  to  the  general  step.  Let  each  man  march 
at  will,  the  fleet  of  foot  hurrying  forward  and  the 
sluggish  lagging  behind,  and  the  army  is  no  more ; 
and  each  man,  while  Beeking  his  individual  liberty, 
loses  his  place  in  the  united  host,  and  destroys  even 
his  power  tc  keep  his  own  liberty,  in  destroying  the 
means  of  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay. 

When,  moreover,  in  snatching  at  a desired  object, 
we  endanger  the  fabric  of  public  order,  we  forget 
that  while  there  is  a condition  far  above  the  exist- 
ing system  there  is  also  a state  of  things  much  be- 
low it,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic  unlocks 
as  many  horrors  as  the  dissolution  of  the  human  body 
lets  loose  foul  gases.  Far  better  it  is  to  act  upon  a 
disease  through  the  existing  organism  than  to  put 
its  life  in  danger  and  cure  disease  by  dissolution. 
Hence  we  carefully  contend  for  guarding  the  organic 
life  of  the  nation,  while  we  are  equally  earnest  to 
purify  and  quicken  its  functions ; and  we  are  willing 
to  submit  patiently  to  any  delay  or  disappointments 
in  favorite  measures  before  striking  at  the  founda- 
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tions  upon  which  oar  institutions  rest.  Let  all  good 
laws  be  passed,  and  all  bad  laws  be  repealed ; but 
while  seeking  these  ends  let  us  not  endanger  the 
essential  means  by  calling  in  question  the  existence 
of  the  law  itself,  or  the  great  obligation  that  makes 
ns  a nation. 

We,  as  a people,  are  sober  and  conservative,  and 
would  probably  do  our  duty  to  our  institutions  and 
wisely  purge  away  the  evil  lesrven  in  the  lump  by 
effective  methods  were  it  not  for  the  intrigues  of 
our  politicians,  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
some  point  of  difference  by  which  to  make  a party 
and  carry  their  immediate  purpose.  It  is  this  par- 
tisan passion  for  immediate  objects  that  is  the  great 
danger  to  our  Government,  and  which  threatens  to 
substitute  measures  that  are  almost  a revolution  for 
the  slower  but  surer  method  of  growth  or  evolution . 
We  look  too  exclusively  at  what  the  Presidential 
term  of  four  years  will  do  for  the  party,  and  too 
little  at  what  a century  will  do  for  the  country. 
Hence  the  constant  elements  of  our  institutions  are 
less  prominent  than  the  variable — as  if  the  throne 
were  forgotten,  and  the  changing  cabinets  were  all 
that  is  thought  of. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  our  serious  duty  as  a peo- 
ple to  secure  the  normal  evolution  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  to  promote  their  healthy  growth  by  put- 
ting away  whatever  is  noxious,  accepting  whatever 
is  nutritious,  and  unfolding  every  rightful  power. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  statesman  to  secure  this  result 
and  to  study  and  guide  our  people  ; not  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  self-willed  individuals,  but  as  a body  of 
citizens,  with  one  constitution  that  masses  them  to- 
gether in  one  life,  and  moves  them  forward  in  the 
line  of  their  Providential  destiny.  That  such  states- 
men are  not  more  in  the  ascendant  now  it  is  more 
the  fault  of  the  people  and  their  party  managers 
than  the  poverty  of  our  land  in  men,  or  the  failure 
of  the  bounty  of  God  to  grant  the  gifts  and  the 
schooling  that  can  rule  and  save  the  state. 

It  is  time  now  to  look  matters  fully  in  the  face ; 
and  while  we  are  reviewing  our  institutions  we 
must  cut  away  whatever  is  fatal  to  their  life,  and 
accept  whatever  is  essential  to  their  health,  and, 
above  all,  put  forth  those  positive  powers  which 
carry  life  and  health  in  their  growth,  and  make 
evolution  the  best  safeguard  against  revolution . We 
are  confident  that  the  normal  evolution  of  our  na- 
tional life  must  be  the  triumph  of  universal  liberty 
as  well  as  of  constitutional  law.  We  were  satisfied 
with  the  marks  of  our  progress  that  were  contained 
in  our  national  census,  and  quite  satisfied  that  our 
institutions,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  work  out 
our  national  problem,  and  give  freedom  its  rightful 
supremacy.  The  conspirators  saw  this  very  fact, 
and  wickedly  kindled  the  fires  of  civil  war,  hoping 
to  change  the  ground  of  conflict  from  the  fields  of 
industry  to  the  field  of  battle.  When  our  loyal 
champions  of  institutions  have  beat  the  conspirators 
in  battle  fhe  old  campaign  will  be  resumed,  and  in- 
dustry will  anew  organize  her  forces  and  set  up  her 
standard  of  liberty  and  law  from  the  rising  to  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 


(fiiitnr’B  <gaBt|  (Cijntr. 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  all  kind  friends,  old 
and  new,  who  so  heartily  welcome  every  month 
the  flower-scatterers  and  the  bubble-blowers  who  ply 
their  task  with  unwearied  cheerfulness  upon  our 
modest  Magazine  1 They  have  been  heartily  hailed 


now  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  months.  The 
first  nursery-class  in  arithmetic  may  eliminate  from 
those  figures  the  number  of  our  years.  Right, 
Master  Hal ! We  are  just  twelve  years  and  eight 
months  old — older  than  you  by  four  years  and  eight 
months  at  least. 

When  our  flowers  began  to  scatter  fragrance  and 
oar  bubbles  to  glitter  in  the  air  there  was  no  vigor- 
ous, universal  magazine  in  the  country.  There  had 
always  been  monthly  periodicals,  of  which  possibly 
Dennie’s  Port- Folio  was  the  most  famous.  There 
had  been  chatty  Lady’s  Books,  which  were  perhaps 
a little  too  exclusively  Ladies-Maids’  Books;  and 
there  were  the  Democratic  Review,  in  which  Haw- 
thorne scattered  his  flowers  ; and  the  Whig  Review , 
and  Philadelphia  Magazines,  in  which  Willis  blew 
his  bubbles ; and  indeed  a multitude  of  longer  or 
shorter  lived  publications  of  the  kind,  remembered 
pleasantly— especially  by  the  gay  young  fellows 
with  the  scattering  hands  and  the  easy  pipes;  and 
not  so  pleasantly,  in  all  cases,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
sedater  years,  who  stood  as  it  were  upon  the  outside, 
and  who,  in  the  effort  to  sell  the  bubbles  and  blos- 
soms of  the  gay  young  fellows  within,  were  some- 
times so  sadly  sold  themselves.  Then  there  had 
been  the  stately  Quarterly  Reviews,  those  Saurians 
and  Megatheriums  of  periodicals,  of  which  a well- 
preserved  and  pleasant  specimen  survives  even  to 
our  day  in  the  North  A merican  Revietc . 

But  none  of  all  these  bad  a circulation  at  all  cor- 
responding to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public  : upon  all  the  great  Reviews  the 
imago  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  sat  heavily, 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  upon  Sinbad ; and,  like 
Sinbad,  they  could  not  throw'  him  off.  The  lighter 
magazines  began  with  a foundation  of  well-flavored 
cream,  but  it  was  gradually  so  whipped  up  intomero 
froth  that  even  the  wine  of  the  Hawthorne  could  not 
9ave  it.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  sub- 
stance and  flavor  like  that,  it  w as  a thin  and  taste- 
less trifle,  and  nothing  more.  The  reader  opened  his 
mouth  and  it  was  filled  with  sweet  cloud.  The  bub- 
bles were  in  fact  very  airy,  and  the  flowers  were 
sometimes  actually  made  of  muslin,  and  instead  of 
breathing  a delightful  odor  merely  smelled  of  oil  and 
the  shop.  So,  one  by  one,  they  disappeared.  Per- 
haps if  they  had  had  a more  solid  foundation,  which 
is  the  capital  necessity,  they  might  have  lasted 
longer,  despite  the  flimsy  superstructure.  But  we 
have  no  wish  to  flout  their  memories.  We  wish  to 
speak  only  kindly  of  our  predecessors  of  every  de- 
gree, this  blithe  New-Year’s  morning.  And  espe- 
cially of  that  which,  bom  after  us,  died  before  we 
have  shown  any  sign  of  decay — whose  career,  if  brief, 
was  very  bright  and  memorable,  and  which  stands 
always  among  the  genial  native  saints  in  the  niches 
of  our  periodical  literature.  I mean,  of  course,  Put- 
nam's Monthly , the  pea-green  stranger  of  just  ten 
years  ago. 

If  you  are  sometime  strolling  through  Park  Place, 
which  was  the  main  avenue  to  Columbia  College 
within  the  memory  of  very  young  men,  and  which 
so  reluctantly  yielded  its  respectable  old  brick  houses 
to  dentists  and  milliners,  so  that  it  was  quaintly  out 
of  place  and  time  long  before  it  was  willing  to  con- 
fess it  and  go  up  town — if,  I sav,  you  sometimes 
stroll  there  among  the  lofty  marble  palaces  which 
take  in  cloth  at  the  cellar  and  turn  out  gold  in  the 
counting-room,  you  will  see  upon  the  left  as  you  go 
toward  the  North  River  a single  red  brick  honse. 
That  is  the  last  solitary  relic  of  the  old  mansions  of 
Park  Place.  It  is- prodigiously  red — unnecessarily, 
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and  almost  fiercely  red.  But  it  is  excusable,  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  who  should  wear  a very 
long  queue  and  very  high  top-boots  might  be  par- 
doned for  amiably  insisting  in  that  way  that  his 
times  and  costume  are  as  good  as  any  body’s.  The 
old  house  does  not  blush  for  shame  at  being  over- 
topped and  antiquated,  but  it  is  the  flush  of  a vigor- 
ous resistance.  “I  have  to  stand  for  all  the  old 
city,”  it  seems  to  say,  “and  no  wonder  the  strain 
makes  me  red  in  the  face.”  It  feels  that  it  belongs 
to  the  time  when  there  were  carriages,  not  carts, 
daily  standing  at  its  door ; and  when  not  the  mate- 
rial of  dresses,  but  the  exquisite  completion  of  them 
passed  and  repassed  its  portal.  It  looks  now  upon 
the  wives  of  merchants  coming  to  ask  for  money,  or 
their  clerks  in  amazing  coats  and  vast  trowsers  run- 
ning and  writing  and  marking  boxes.  But  it  looked 
in  its  prime  upon  ladies  floating  to  dulcet  meashres 
in  airy  dances,  and  upon  young  men  of  fashion  and 
splendor,  some  of  whom  1 occasionally  see,  and  in 
the  quaint  dandyism  of  their  clothes  and  manners  I 
am  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  old-fashioned  three- 
story  red  briek  house  of  Park  Place.  Then,  again, 

I suppose  by  mere  force  of  contrast,  because  there  is 
nothing  Venetian  in  New  York  nor  poetic  in  such  a 
street,  but  also  because  there  is  the  same  old  human  , 
heart  under  all  aspects  of  human  life,  as  I stand 
amidst  the  rattle  of  the  street  and  look  up  at  that 
old  house,  I hear  snatches  of  Browning’s  poem,  “A 
Toccata  of  GaluppTs,”  ringing  in  ray  mind.  It  is 
amusing  that  it  should  be  so,  but  sc  it  is.  The 
lines  are  Venice  set  to  throbbing  music  i 

M Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was 
warm  in  May? 

Balls  ami  masks,  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to 
mid-day; 

When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for*  the  morrow, 
do  you  say? 

“ Was  a lady  such  a lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red, 

On  her  neck  tiie  small  face  buoyant,  like  a bell-flower 
on  ik>  bed ; 

O’er  the  breast's  superb  abundance,  where  a man  might 
base  his  head  ? 

“Well  (and  it  was  graceful  of  them)  they’d  break  talk  off 
and  afford, 

—She  to  bite  her  mask’s  black  velvet,  he  to  finger  on 
his  sword — 

While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  Clav- 
ichord.” 

• •••••• 

u Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure ; till  in  due  time, 
one  by  one. 

Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds 
as  well  undone, 

Death  came  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see 
the  son. 

“Bat  when  I sit  down  to  reason— think  to  take  my  stand, 
nor  swerve. 

Till  I triumph  o’er  a secret  wrung  from  Nature’s  close 
reserve. 

In  you  come  with  your  cold  music,  till  I creep  through 
every  nerve. 

• •••••• 

lilDust  and  ashes!*  So  yon  croak  it,  and  I want  the 
heart  to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too— what’s  become 
of  all  the  gold 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I fed  chilly 
an  l grown  old.” 

This  seems  like  wandering  from  the  path,  but  it 
is  not ; for  in  the  third  story  front-room  of  that  old- 
faBhioned  red  house  the  11  welcome  little  pea-green 
stranger”  was  first  uttered.  Putnam' t Monthly  was 


born  there.  There  the  plans  were  discussed,  the 
programme  arranged.  There  the  bushels  of  precious 
manuscript  were  unrolled  and  read.  There  Rhada- 
manthus  sat  and  judged.  There  were  other  judges 
even  in  the  place  where  Rhadamanthus  originally 
sat.  So  there  were  here.  But  in  both  tribunals 
thero  was  but  one  Rhadamanthus.  I know  that 
blushing  beginners  — scribblerlings,  as  Elia  might 
have  called  them — Suppose  that  editors  are  a stem 
race,  in  whom  the  heart  was  omitted  ; a class  among 
men  like  the  Amazons  among  women ; and  as  the 
writers  become  more  sophisticated  they  are  seized 
with  the  delusion  that  editors  either  actually  over- 
look or  read  very  cursorily  their  manuscripts.  44  I 
am  sure,”  they  are  wont  to  say, 44  that  any  unpreju- 
diced critic  would  allow  that  poems  have  been  con- 
stantly published  in  that  magazine  (or  paper,  or 
whatever  it  may  be)  which  are  really  inferior  to 
those  I have  sent  whieh  have  been  refused.  I don’t 
wish  to  praise  my  own  poetry ; but  mere  justice  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  a great  deal  of  stuff  is  published 
which  / certainly  would  not  print.”  But  as  I look 
up  at  that  old  room,  with  its  glistening  windows 
that  look  back  at  me  like  spectral  eyes,  and  its  bare, 
skeleton-like  floors  and  walls  within,  I can  truly  af- 
firm that  no  offense  in  the  matter  of  due  considera- 
tion was  committed  by  Rhadamanthus  or  either  of 
his  associate  justices.  I will  say  for  one  of  them,  at 
least,  that  he  could  not  read  any  manuscript  with- 
out knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  how  precious 
it  was  to  the  writer.  Poor  things  are  not  less  pre- 
cious than  good  ones  to  those  who  have  no  other. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Tupper  docs  not  fondle  his 
platitudes  as  if  they  were  poems?  There  are  such 
wildernesses  of  well-meaning  verse,  such  reams  and 
yards  and  acres  and  square  miles  of  commonplace 
story,  such  incredible  lengths  and  prosiness  of  essay, 
and  such  ghastly  gulfs  of  attempted  humor,  through 
and  over  which  an  editor  has  to  walk,  run,  wallow, 
trip,  stumble,  and  skip  that  he  may  congratulate 
himself  if  he  escapes,  while  he  knows  that  there  is 
one  person  in  the  wrorld  to  whom  every  inch  of  what 
lie  has  cleared  has  a quite  inconceivable  and  fabulous 
value.  But  if  the  writer  would  be  as  thoughtful  as 
the  editor  is  compelled  to  be,  and  remember  that 
with  every  poem  he  sends  a hundred  other  poems  of 
the  same  excellence,  and’  witli  every  novel  a score 
of  novels  equally  good,  reach  the  editor’s  hands  he 
will  be  more  patient  of  the  apparent  neglect. 

It  was  in  that  front  upper  room  that  these  judg- 
ments were  made  and  the  new  craft  launched,  al- 
though in  winter,  upon  a summer  sea.  I^ow  kindly 
she  took  to  her  element!  How*  gayly  the  breezes 
blew ! How  prosperously  she  sailed  from  shore,  with 
every  inch  of  pea-green  canvas  spread,  and  cheerful 
singing  at  the  rudder!  In  that  room  the  singing  at 
the  start  was  heard.  It  is  that  remembrance  which 
consecrates  the  old  house.  I hardly  dare  to  look 
| down  the  street,  as  I pass  in  Broadway  after  a long 
absence,  lest  I should  find  that  improvement  has 
marked  it  for  its  own,  and  swept  away  the  venera- 
ble relic ; and  although  the  room  was  soon  vacated, 
and  the  bare  walls  and  floors  were  left,  and  the  sober 
work  of  editing  was  done  elsewhere,  the  house  can 
not  divest  itself  of  romance.  Nor  can  I ever  read  or 
remember  the  mast  touching  of  Bcranger’s  lyrics, 

u Je  revieofl  voir  i’anyle  oC  ma  jeunesse," 

which  Father  Prout  has  so  exquisitely  translated, 
without  recalling  the  bleak  bare  upper  room  in  Park 
Place  where  we  sat  before  the  glowing,  generous  fire, 
singing  the  Yeave-ho  of  Putnam's  Monthly: 
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•‘Here  the  glad  tidings  on  oar  banquet  bant, 

’Mid  the  bright  bowls; 

V^Mfave  we  a Bourbon  V* 

Yes,  it  was  here  first 

Kindled  our  souls! 

\ Sparrowgrass  > \ Prue,  / 

Biuajf  aaw  roared ; l .n«"^  with  redoubled  might, 
Felt  her  heart  swell  1 
v Tom  Diliar’s  / 

Proudly  we  drank"***  health  that  night 

In  attic  cell. 

“ Dreams  of  my  joyful  youth ! Pd  freely  give, 

Ere  my  life's  dose, 

All  the  dull  days  I'm  destined  yet  to  live 
For  one  of  those! 

Where  shall  I now  find  raptures  that  were  felt, 

Joys  that  befell, 

And  hopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I dwelt 
In  attic  cell?" 

Sometimes,  as  I hurry  through  Nassau  Street  or 
down  Fulton,  I catch  a glimpse  of  old  Pea-green, 
stealing  a wistful  glance  at  mo  from  the  shelves  or 
table  of  some  modest  dealer  iu  the  open  air.  I mur- 
mur to  myself,  as  I hurry  on, 

“Ye*,  'twas  a garret,  be  it  known  to  all. 

Hera  was  Love's  shrine: 

There,  read  in  charcoal  traced  along  the  wall, 

Tli'  unfinished  line—" 

Putnam's,  as  the  kindly  purchasing  public  per- 
sisted in  calling  it,  fell  silent  by  the  way  about  five 
years  ago,  and  as  if  from  its  ashes  rose  tho  A tlantic , 
which  is  still  our  contemporary.  Of  yet  later  (fate 
is  the  Continental.  The  old  Knicherbocki  r has  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  years,  but  is  now  trying 
to  make  a vigorous  show  of  life  once  more.  May  it 
succeed  in  drawing  a longer  breath,  and  in  getting 
upon  its  legs  again!  Meanwhile,  iu  our  twelve 
years  and  eight  months  of  life,  which  have  carried 
us  through  such  mutations  and  sad  mortality  in 
magazines,  we — our  bound  and  aggregate  selves  or 
self  (the  editorial  4 4 wo"  is  sometimes  puzzling,  as 
when  a new  editor  gravely  wrote,  44  We  ourself  are 
a married  man”) — contain  a library  of  many  kinds 
of  literature.  We  are,  in  fact,  a cyclopedia  of  liter- 
ature, history,  aesthetics,  and  scienc  . Our  supplies 
have  been  drawn  from  foreign  and  domestic  fount- 
ains. Iudeed,  as  one  of  the  objects  originally  con- 
templated by  us  was  to  bring  before  the  American 
reader,  at  tho  most  reasonable  rate,  the  good  things 
that  were  scattered  through  foreign  periodicals,  and 
which  were  accessible  only  at  tho  most  unreasonable 
rates,  so  we  may  fairly  say  that  our  success,  the 
success  of  an  American  magazine,  itself  stimulated 
American  talent  and  business  enterprise  to  enter 
the  field  os  competitors.  We  awoke  our  slumbering 
native  talent  by  showing  it  bow  numerous  an  audi- 
ence stood  ready  to  hear  and  be  entertained.  And 
as  tbe  American  genius  for  magazine  writing  has 
developed  itself  we  have  taken  care  that  it  should 
scatter  its  flowers  and  blow  its  bubbles  upon  our 
pages,  so  that  now  the  foreign  guests  there  are  only 
of  the  most  distinguished.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Bulwer,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Mulock,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Charles  Reade,  and  others  communicate  with  the 
American  reader  through  us ; but  generally  the  bulk 
of  our  contributors  are  American. 

It  is  not  immodest,  since  we  are  telling  the  truth, 
for  me  to  say  for  the  Magazine  that  its  circulation 
has  gone  to  a number  of  copies  altogether  unprece- 
dented. But  the  profoundest  modesty  absolutely 
forbids  that  wo  should  ever  venture  a guess  at  the 
reason.  Yet  if  you,  for  your  own  gratification,  choose 
to  tell  over  the  cardinal  conditions  of  success  in  such 


a. work  you  will  doubtless  mention  many  of  the  rea- 
sons that  explain  ours.  If  you  should  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  must  be  certain  mercantile  facili- 
ties which  enable  the  Magazine  to  be  brought  before 
every  reader  in  every  part  of  the  country — that  the 
circulation  so  founded  must  be  fecured  by  supplying 
the  most  welcome  material  in  the  most  copious  and 
attractive  form,  and  for  a very  small  cost — that  the 
selection  of  material  must  be  made  by  a taste  which 
instinctively  understands  the  popular  demand — that 
the  general  character  of  such  a work  must  be  enter- 
taining rather  than  didactic — that  it  must  have  no 
politics  and  no  sectarian  religion,  yet  all  the  while 
rely  not  upon  its  negative  but  its  positive  merits, 
you  would  undoubtedly  have  described  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a magazine  which  has  been  so 
widely  and  permanently  successful.  I have  ob- 
served that  so  me  anonymous  writer,  who,  I have 
sometimes  suspected,  might  turn  out  to  be  the  edit- 
or,. remarks  upon  tho  outer  side  of  a late  number, 
in  what  might  be  called  a very  audible  type,  that 
41  Harper's  Magazine  furnishes  a greater  amount  of 
matter  in  a more  pleasing  form  and  more  profusely 
illustrated  than  any  ether  similar  periodical.  The 
illustrations  alono  cost  more  than  any  other  maga- 
zine expends  for  literary  and  artistic  matter.  It 
soon  secured,  and  has  ever  retained,  a greater  circu- 
lation than  any  other  periodical  of  its  class.”  And 
this  anonymous,  but  evidently  responsible,  writer 
adds,  that  a complete  set  of  tho  Magazine  is  a desir- 
able acquisition  to  any  public  or  private  library. 
For  my  part  I believe  him,  especially  when  the  eru- 
dite author  declares  that  you  may  have  twenty-five 
volumes  of  us,  complete  from,  our  birth,  for  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  a volume. 

Yet  if  I were  Mr.  Marcius  Willson,  who  makes 
grammars  and  school-books  of  every  kind,  and,  as  I 
am  told,  of  the  greatest  excellence,  instead  of  a poor, 
weazened,  decrepit*  creaking  Easy  Chair,  I should 
demand  art  explanation  of  the  use  of  tho  word  “ oth- 
er” in  those  interesting  remarks  I have  just  quoted. 
Is  not  any  “similar  periodical”  necessarily  another 
one  and  not  this  one  ? I do  not  pretend  to  know, 
because  I am  not  Mr.  Marcius  Willson,  but  I should 
like  very  much  to  ascertain.  Moreover,  I shall  not 
ask  the  editor,  because  I have  once  or  twice  fallen 
into  great  trouble  by  interfering  with  his  preroga- 
tives. Some  few  months  since  I replied  to  a corre- 
spondent that  every  body  was  allowed  a chance  in 
these  pages,  and  I invited  every  body  to  empty  their 
port-folios  into  the  post-office,  addressed  to  tbe  luck- 
less editor.  The  next  time  I went  to  pay  my  duty 
I opened  his  door  and  beheld  a vast  mountain  of 
manuscript,  from  the  summit  of  which  his  exhaust- 
ed head  protruded,  the  hair  waving  feebly,  like  a 
smoke-puff  from  the  peak  of  Vesuvius,  and  a hollow 
voice  called  to  me  from  awful  depths,  4<  Exegisti 
monumentum* — you  have  cooked  up  a pretty  kettle 
offish! 

I confess  that  my  eonsdeiico  smote  me.  Manu- 
scripts are  so  different  from  spirits.  If  you  call 
them  they  do  coroe,  and  coroe  as  the  locusts  came 
to  Egypt.  “I  will  thank  you  to  say,”  continued 
the  hollow  voice,  “that  every  affected  girl,  every 
silly  student,  every  moon-struck  booby  in  the  land 
need  not  send  their  manuscripts  to  tbe  editor  of  this 
Magazine.  Nor  need  any  body  send  because  kind 
friends  have  persuaded  him  that  he  ought  not  to 
hide  his  light  under  a busheL  That  is  the  best 
place  for  most  lights.  They  are  very  sure  to  blow 
out  if  you  expose  them  to  the  air.”  Of  course  I 
hastened  to  undo  what  I could  of  the  mischief  I had 
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made ; and  I recur  to  the  matter  now,  when  we  are 
chatting  familiarly  together,  that  every  body  may 
understand  that  if  he  has  any  thing  uncommonly 
good  he  had  bettc^  lay  it  in  a drawer  for  live  years 
(Horace  said  nine),  and  then  if,  upon  taking  it  out, 
it  still  seems  good,  Ip t him  reduce  it  one-half,  copy 
it  out  in  a fair,  legible  band,  inclose  it  in  an  envel- 
ope, direct  plainly  to  the  Editor  of  Harper , and  then 
drop  it — in  the  drawer  again  for  one  more  year. 
Then,  if  it  has  flavor  still,  send  it  on.  The  Hora- 
tian  method  of  ripening  manuscripts  is  pursued  with 
great  success  in  the  case  of  pears.  If  you  under- 
stand the  business  you  do  not  pull  your  fruit  and 
hurry  it  to  market.  But  you  suffer  it  to  lie  in  the 
contemplative  repose  of  a dark  drawer,  and  after 
several  weeks  how  luscious  it  is ! It  is  the  great 
advantage  of  a magazine  that  it  can  have  this  thor- 
oughly ripened  fruit.  But  the  dish  that  is  set  be- 
fore us  in  the  daily  paper ! That  is  like  a banquet 
of  sharp,  acrid,  unripe  fruit  No  wonder  that  we 
have  such  colics  and  indigestions  from  partaking  of 
it 

As  the  cheerful,  genial  season  returns  we  are  not 
conscious  of  any  enemies ; we  do  not  know  any  who 
would  grudge  us  either  our  effort  or  its  reward.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  hard  feelings  to  gratify.  Let 
every  honest  magazine  thrive  and  go  its  way.  We 
shall  try  to  go  ours  as  heretofore.  Neither  the  con- 
tinent nor  the  ocean  shall  seem  to  us  rivals,  but 
only  friendly  contemporaries  of  another  persuasion. 
Literary  rivalries  and  jealousies  are  very  bitter,  and 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  enduring  because  they  are 
so  readily  gratified.  A man  with  a pen  in  his  hand 
can  so  easily  strike  off  a spark  which  shall  explode  a 
mine  of  ill  feeling.  The  spectators  meanwhile  only 
smile  or  sneer.  They  take  no  part,  and  look  only 
for  amusement.  One  paper  or  one  magazine  fires 
incessantly  at  another,  and  the  Public  is  tolerably 
amused  until  suddenly  it  is  intolerably  bored.  It  is 
not  our  praise,  because  it  is  our  nature;  but  this 
Magazine  has  had  no  quarrels,  and  has  made  no  ex- 
planations. In  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  re- 
linquished its  usual  course  in  being  strictly  unpolit- 
ical, and  published  his  celebrated  paper  upon  Popular 
Sovereignty.  But  the  Magazine  as  such  has  had  no 
politics,  and  has  therefore  avoided  that  copious  source 
of  bitter  quarreling.  But  as  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger 
might  take  mortal  offense  at  George  Fox  because 
his  steady  non-resistance  would  seem  to  be  a steady 
satire  upon  the  Knight’s  pugnacity,  so  there  have 
not  been  wanting  ardent  souls  who  have  quarreled 
with  our  very  avoidance  of  quarreling.  44  Not  to 
quarrel,”  they  say,  “is  not  to  have  opinions.  Not 
to  have  opinions  is  to  be  timid,  time-serving,  and  un- 
manly.” 

WeU,  we  decline  toquarrel  even  upon  so  pregnant 
a text.  That  we  must  always  talk  politics  as  writ- 
ers because  we  have  political  interests  as  citizens 
does  not  very  clearly  appear.  Yet,  if  the  garrulity 
and  personality  of  an  Easy  Chair  may  be  pardoned, 
he  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  betrayed  no  cause 
dear  to  him,  and  that  the  bent  of  his  sympathies  has 
not  been,  as  indeed  no  man’s  strong  sympathies  can 
be,  hidden  even  in  the  general  chat  of  these  columns. 
If  he  has  not  been  a partisan,  he  has  yet  maintained 
here  the  same  principles  which  underlie  his  convic- 
tions as  a citizen.  When  the  Easy  Chair  is  wheeled 
in  every  month,  it  is  to  talk  of  special  topics,  as  we 
go  to  the  Opera  to  hear  music,  and  to  the  Gallery  to 
see  pictures.  Does  any  Sir  Lucius  complain  that 
when  we  go  to  the  admirable  German  Opera  at  Wal- 
laces old  theatre,  we  hear  Beethoven’s  Fidelio  in- 


stead of  seeing  Titian’s  Assumption?  The  incor- 
rigible man  would  then  pout  in  the  Vatican  because 
he  did  not  hear  Verdi’s  Kigoletto ! Did  it  ever  occur 
to  Sir  Lucius  that  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
original  authors  of  modern  England  had  no  politics 
whatever,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings  ? Elia 
was  not  a politician.  England  was,  or  was  thought 
to  be,  in  mortal  peril  during  his  time,  but  there  is 
small  trace  of  it  on  his  pages.  Who  would  imagine 
that  Lamb  was  contemporary  with  Bonaparte  and 
the  revolution  of  July?  If  his  essays  had  been  ex- 
humed a hundred  years  hence,  without  a date  upon 
the  page,  who  could  have  determined  his  period  in 
our  literature  within  half  a century  or  more  ? Cer- 
tain allusions,  of  course,  would  have  done  it,  but  not 
the  general  tone  of  the  essays.  Do  you  think  less 
kindly  of  him,  Sir  Lucius?  Do  you  gather  the 
politics  of  Bacon,  of  Montaigne,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  of  Emerson,  from  their  essays ; of  Milton, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  Tennyson,  or  Bryant,  from  their 
poems;  of  Fielding,  or  Dickens,  or  Hawthorne, 
from  their  stories  ? Of  course  their  great,  deep  sym- 
pathies with  human  welfare  are  there,  but  not  their 
party  predilections. 

As  it  has  been  then,  let  it  be.  It  is  a very  curi- 
ous and  impressive  thought  that  the  words  traced 
by  the  Easy  Chair  upon  this  page  are  read  by  so  many 
eyes,  in  such  remote  and  scattered  places,  by  those 
whom  he  will  never  know,  and  who  will  never  know 
him  by  any  other  name.  These  make  the  diocese 
with  which  he  has  held  relations  so  long.  A Happy 
New  Year,  faithful  friends]  Time  can  not  wither 
the  friendly  freshness  of  the  heart,  however  it  may 
dim  the  eye  and  unnerve  the  band.  A Happy  New 
Year!  Long  may  the  Easy  Chair  and  his  friendly 
audience  survive,  not  only  in  our  persons,  but  f 
our  day,  and  for  long  after  us ! And  so,  , 

“One  word  ere  yet  the  evening  ends. 

Let's  elope  it  with  a parting  rhyme, 

And  pledge  a hand  to  all  young  friends 
As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts. 

That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play; 
Good-night  1 with  honest  gentle  hearts 
A kindly  greeting  go  alwayl 

44  Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize? 

Go,  lore  or  conquer  as  you  can; 

But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a gentleman. 

44  My  song  save  this  is  little  worth, 

I lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 

And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas  tide: 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 

Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will  l” 


There  was  lately  a special  meeting  of  the  Sassa- 
fras Club  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a new  mem- 
ber— the  member  for  Woods  and  Forests,  according 
to  the  quaint  British  tautology  in  describing  an  officer 
of  the  Cabinet.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  new  member 
has  almost  a better  right  than  any  of  us  to  be  sworn 
of  the  Sassafras  Council,  for  he  has  sat  under  more 
trees,  and  talked  with  more,  and  practically  known 
more  of  them,  than  all  the  members  together.  Ho 
is  a true  forester ; but  would  never  join  the  hunt  of 
Robin  Hood,  although  he  would  lie  upon  a green 
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bank  the  whole  day  long,  merely  for  the  chance  of 
hearing  the  distant  music  of  the  bold  outlaw's  bugle 
and  the  echoing  shout  of  his  merry  men.  He  would 
find  the  melancholy  Jaques  a more  sympathetic 
companion,  and  would  gladly  cap  verses  or  quaint 
saws  with  him,  as  long  as  the  sylvan  cynic  chose. 

But  his  credentials  as  one  of  the  Sassafras  are  not 
only  his  power  of  sitting  in  the  shade,  content  to 
hear  the  brook  gurgle  and  the  Club  chat  and  gossip, 
but  a rare  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  the  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  plants,  and  the  time  of  their  bud- 
ding and  blowing ; the  places  which  flowers  haunt, 
and  the  seasons  when  they  come.  He  seems  to  have 
a fine  ear,  that  tells  him  of  their  arrival  as  a magi- 
cian might  hear  the  flitting  and  lighting  of  ghosts. 
And  the  same  ear  informs  him  of  the  birds  and  their 
singing;  and  he  even  hears  when  they  ought  to 
sing,  if  for  a few  days  they  are  belated ; while  all 
the  insect  voices,  the  choral  hum  of  mid-summer 
days  and  early  autumn  evenings  are  individual  tones 
to  him,  and  he  tells  the  passage  of  the  year  by  his 
ear  quite  as  much  as  by  his  eye.  He  is  as  shy  as  a 
partridge,  and  not  only  lives  somewhat  a recluse 
from  men,  but  actually  hides  himself  under  a broad- 
brimmed  slouched  hat  and  within  the  charitable 
folds  of  a huge  old-fashioned  camlet  cloak,  even 
when  you  are  walking  or  talking  with  him.  His 
avoidance  of  society  is  instinctive,  as  a musician 
avoids  discords ; and  he  has  a humorous  twinkling 
sarcasm  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  seem  to  him 
sophisticated  or  enslaved  by  society.  A black  hat 
or  a dress-coat  affect  him  like  the  most  ludicrous 
jests,  and  the  habit  of  stuffing  good  honest  English 
talk  with  French  phrases  excite*,  his  utmost  con- 
tempt. He  declares  that  he  should  as  soon  think 
of  larding  a beef  tongue  with  the  fat  of  frogs.  More 
over,  he  is  very  fond  of  insisting  that  civilization 
has  half  ruined  us;  that  we  are  getting  so  many 
appliances  as  to  lose  our  self-dependence ; and  that 
modem  and  ancient,  or  civilized  and  savage  society, 
may  be  typified  by  the  army  of  J ulius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  that  of  Napier  in  India.  The  Romans  marched 
with  the  least  possible  weight,  and  carried  it  all 
upon  their  backs,  he  says  ; while  the  British  army 
could  not  move  without  a train  of  sumpter  camels  to 
carry  cosmetics.  And  why  this  absurd  custom  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea?  he  asks,  with  amusing 
dogmatism.  Are  people  to  be  hungry  exactly  three 
rimes  a day,  and  always  at  regular  intervals  ? No, 
it  is  against  nature.  When  people  are  hungry  let 
them  go  to  the  pantry  and  eat ; but  let  us  have  no 
more  wasting  precious  time  by  seeing  others  eat. 
At  best  it  is  a very  unhandsome  process.  I believe 
that  in  society  people  put  on  their  best  clothes  to 
come  together  and  see  each  other  eat.  I presume, 
from  what  1 know  of  society,  that  they  do  so.  1 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  did  not. 

The  delightful  twinkle  is  in  his  eyes  as  he  speaks ; 
and  if  you  suggest  that  cows  and  pigs  do  precisely  as 
he  recommends  “ people”  to  do,  and  when  they  are 
hungry  go  to  the  pantry  and  eat,  he  only  smiles  the 
more.  But  if  you  should  suppose  from  this  discourse 
that  the  member  for  Woods  and  Forests  is  careless 
in  his  household,  and  that  his  home  has  the  charms 
of  a wigwam,  it  is  only  because  you  do  not  yet  know 
him.  After  all  the  fine  raillery  at  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  you  enter  his  house  and  all  that  civiliza- 
tion can  do  for  you  is  done.  It  is  an  old  farm-house 
made  over— just  as  his  picturesque,  pretty  grounds 
are  a farm  made  into  “a  place.”  There  is  nothing 
finical  about  it,  but  every  thing  is  simple  and  taste- 
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fuL  The  grassy  ground  sweeps  gradually  up  from 
the  highway,  and  the  roat^winds  broadly  round  to 
the  door.  There  is  a little  pond  with  trees  leaning 
over  it  and  a rocky  knoll,  making  a play-ground  of 
resources  which  eveiy  boy  and  girl  would  at  once 
appreciate.  The  house  is  a simple  square  old  farm- 
house, painted  so  neatly,  and  its  whole  aspect  so 
trim,  that  nobody  would  mistake  it  for  a common 
farmer's ; because,  although  it  is  a pity,  it  is  true, 
that  the  houses  of  common  farmers  have  an  untidy, 
untasteful  look,  even  when  it  is  clear  that  the  farmer 
is  prosperous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  never 
be  taken  for  the  country  retreat  of  any  of  the  Spar- 
rowgrass  family.  There  is  nothing  exotic  in  the 
house  or  the  owner.  It  has  grown  out  of  him  gen- 
tly and  gradually,  forming  itself  as  a shell  forms 
around  its  inhabitant.  Yet  the  member  for  Wood9 
and  Waters  is  not  rich,  and  has  made  little  outlay 
upon  his  place.  He  looks,  indeed,  across  interven- 
ing fields  to  another  neighboring  estate,  which  he 
calls  his  creation  — the  triumph  of  his  heyday  of 
rural  inspiration.  But  as  we  look  and  talk  about  it 
his  eye  slips  farther  away,  down  the  long  sloping 
meadow-land  to  the  east,  over  the  placid  stream 
that  dreams  of  blue  and  gray  skies  all  the  year  long, 
to  some  solitary  brown  little  farm-house  upon  the 
remote  hill-side,  and  he  says,  u At  night  sometimes 
the  light  from  that  farm-house  seems  to  me  the 
most  solitary  thing  in  the  world."  For  he  is  not 
Orson,  this  lover  of  woods  and  waters,  this  intimate 
of  insects  and  birds;  but  he  is  Cowper,  rather, 
yearning,  susceptible,  affectionate. 

To  most  people  who  know  him  our  new  member 
soems  very  quaint  and  eccentric.  But  he  confesses 
frankly  that  he  long  ago  relinquished  the  hope  of 
being  somebody  else,  and  settled  contentedly  down 
to  be  himself.  “ If  people  don’t  like  my  hat  and 
my  camlet  cloak  I will  keep  them  out  of  their  sight. 

I wish  to  offend  no  one— except,  indeed,  the  inevita- 
ble offense  of  being  myself.  I am  of  the  mind  of  my 
Uncle  Toby.  There  i9  plenty  of  room  for  them  and 
for  me.”  But  once  when  a city  friend  begged  him 
to  come  to  town  and  see  him,  the  shrewd  eye  of  our 
new  member  gleamed  slyly  as  he  answered,  “You 
would  have  to  introduce  me  to -vour  fine  friends  as  a 
tame  woodchuck.”  And  indeed  he  has  what  he  calls 
his  burrow — a little  wooden  shanty  near  his  house, 
which  upon  the  outside  has  the  air  of  a neat  and  grace- 
ful summer-house,  with  a trellis  and  flowering  vine; 
but  upon  the  inside  is  a rough-boarded  room,  with  a 
window  upon  each  side;  an  iron  stove,  like  a coun- 
try lawyer’s,  into  which  you  thrust  sticks  of  wood 
that  crackle  and  roar  up  the  pipe,  making  a sudden 
heat ; an  old  sofa ; an  old  bureau,  in  whose  drawers 
there  are  always  pears  ripening,  and  apples  and  nuts 
in  the  winter;  a high  desk,  with  a range  of  pigeon- 
holes above,  crammed  with  dingy  papers ; and  a low 
desk  in  the  corner,  where  our  friend  sits  and  writes. 

I say  the  walls  are  rough  boards,  but  they  are 
tapestried  nevertheless.  Wonderful  artists  have 
wrought  the  designs : not  spiders  and  butterflies  and 
worms,  nor  the  frost  in  autumn  tinting  forest  leaves 
or  ripening  them,  as  Thoreau  says ; nor  yet  Raphael 
and  Corregio,  or  Marc  Antonio,  or  Morghen,  or 
Toschi,  with  pictures  and  engravings,  nor  yet  the 
village  tailor  with  old  clothes.  But  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, known  and  unknown,  have  garnished 
these  rough  walls.  For  our  new  member  has  a 
whim  of  copying  off,  in  a bold,  firm,  comely  hand- 
writing, verses  and  sentences  that  strike  him  as  es- 
pecially pithy  or  musical  or  shrewd,  and  tacking 
them  up  against  the  boards;  so  that  Milton,  and 
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John  Woolman,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Henry  Tho- 
reau,  and  Cowpcr,  aim  old  John  Brown,  and  Plu- 
tarch, and  George  Fox,  overlap  and  crowd  and  com- 
bine iu  promiscuous  wisdom.  Perhaps  of  all  names 
in  English  literature  none  is  so  dear  to  him,  from  a 
sympathy  of  nature,  os  Cowper.  That  tender  care- 
fulness of  every  form  of  life — that  half-morbid  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  thoughtful  recluse,  which  makes 
the  world  an  infinity  of  details  — are  as  much  our 
member’s  as  they  were  Cowper’s.  Like  the  melan- 
choly poet  he  seems  to  touch  life  with  bare  nerves, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  enduring  great  excitements ; 
so  that  if  he  were  to  undertake  a voyage  to  Europe 
he  would  probably  turn  back  at  Halifax.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  persevere  and  reach  England,  his 
first  pilgrimage  would  be  to  Olnev,  not  to  Avon. 

A man  like  our  member  for  Woods  and  Forests  is 
of  course  a poet,  even  if  he  did  not  write  verses. 
But  sitting  in  his  burrow,  and  musing  over  the  lit- 
tle stove,  or  gazing  at  the  western  sky  beyond  the 
woods  that  skirt  his  acres,  a pensive  rural  music 
flows  from  his  pen  which  is  entirely  genuine  and 
simple,  and  should  count  him,  if  he  made  it  known, 
among  what  he  likes  to  call  the  minor  poets.  In 
our  English  literature  he  says  that  he  prefers  the 
minor  poets.  44  I can’t  help  it,  but  I love  their  sim- 
ple, plaintive  strains  more  than  much  louder  and 
grander  music.”  Some  of  his  own  tender  ditties  I 
am  to  have  to  read  to  the  club  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lawn  allows  our  assembling  under  the 
Sassafras,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  both  club  and 
poet  will  permit  me  to  impart  them  to  the  wider 
club  of  the  Easy  Chair.  The  danger  of  a reflective 
rural  seclusion  to  an  imaginative  and  pensive  tem- 
perament is  its  incessant  tendency  to  make  a man 
listen  for  the  footfalls  of  Time.  The  constant  move- 
ment of  the  year,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the 
changing  hues  of  leaf  and  bark,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bud  into  flower  and  fruit,  the  cheerful,  eager 
voices  of  spring  evenings  yielding  to  the  autumnal 
sounds  in  bird  and  insect,  to  the  falling  nuts  and  the 
beating  flail  in  the  yellow  haze  of  Indian  summer 
days,  lost  at  last  in  the  deep  winter  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  crack  of  ice  in  the  river  and  the  drip- 
ping of  snow  in  warm  days  from  the  eaves — all  fill 
the  mind  with  a feeling  of  incessant  action  and  ad- 
vance ; and  the  solitary  walker  in  woods  and  mead- 
ows turns  in  upon  himself  to  mark  the  signs  of  his 
own  ripening  and  decay. 

Some  such  influence  we  may  be  able  te  trace  in 
some  of  the  verses  which  I hope  to  secure  from  our 
new  member  for  Woods  and  Forests.  I have  given 
but  a few  fragmentary  hints  of  him,  but  perhaps 
enough  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  the  largest  cane 
chair  under  the  Sassafras-tree,  and  the  safest  of  west 
winds  to  blow  an  accompaniment  to  his  minor  mu- 
sic. At  the  very  next  meeting,  when  ho  is  induct- 
ed into  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  I mean  to 
recite  that  charming  sonnet  of  Jones  Very’s,  as  the 
most  appropriate  hymn  of  installation : 


“The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I come  by. 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  Us  call ; 

The  bird*  know  when  the  friend  they  love  ia  nigh, 
For  I am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small. 

* The  flower  that  on  the  lonely  hiU-eide  grows 

Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given; 
And  many  a tree  and  bush  my  wandering  know*, 
And  e’en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven; 

For  lie  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before; 
ills  car  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore; 

And  he,  as  when  erect  In  soul  he  stood. 

Hear  from  his  Fattier**  Up*  that  all  ia  good." 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  comes  so  often  that  we  have 
hardly  had  the  greetings  of  one  before  another 
and  better  is  here.  Happy  the  New  Year  is  and 
shall  bo ; for  Hope  smiles  propitiously,  and  assures 
us  that  the  day  is  at  hand ! The  Drawer  is  always 
happy.  Old  years,  and  New  years,  and  All  years 
are  alike  to  it : full  of  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  hap- 
py, and  making  others  happy.  A miserable  reader 
of  the  Drawer  is  mad.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  in  the  draft  at  that,  we  get  such  humors  ns  these : 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Porter,  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  was  preaching  the  otherSunday  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Newman’s  pulpit,  in  Fourth  Street.  TTie  Doctor  il- 
lustrates his  points  with  stories,  tells  them  well,  and 
often  with  a dry  humor  that  is  very  agreeable  to  a 
weary  house.  Ho  was  speaking  of  some  boys  who 
went  in  bathing ; “and,”  said  he,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, 44  the  boys  ought  not  to  go  into  the  water 
until  they  have  learned  to  swim  !”  This  raised  an 
44  audible  smile”  over  the  church,  but  a man  sitting 
near  us  seemed  quite  disgusted  with  the  Doctor’s 
opinion,  and  turning  to  his  neighbor,  whispered,  44 1 
should  like  to  know  how  the  boys  are  to  learn  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  w ater !” 

Sure  enough,  they  couldn’t.  But  the  Doctor 
didn’t  think  he  had  so  slow  a hearer. 


Ik  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  we  have  a correspond- 
ent who  sends  to  the  Drawer  some  very  good  things, 
and  some  that  are  not  available  in  our  department: 

44  Our  dominie  is  one  of  the  oddest  of  odd  fellows. 

For  example : Lost  Sunday  he  elucidated  the  char- 
acter and  history  of  Judas,  incidentally  mentioning 
that 4 thirty  pieces  of  silver  amounted  to  about  $18.’ 

Then,  alluding  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he  said, 

* He  betrayed  his  Master,  he  prostituted  the  symbol 
— the  holy  8ymlx>l  of  the  kiss— -for  the  email  mm  of 
eighteen  dollars  P 

44  On  another  occasion  he  was  trying  to  make  it 
plain  to  his  benighted  hearers  how  little  money  Peter 
and  Paul  had  between  them,  when  he  attributed  the 
following  remark  to  St.  Taul : 1 Silver  and  gold  have 
I none— not  even  a sixpence  /* 

“Our dominie,  returning  from  a visit  to  an  aged 
member  of  his  flock,  who  was  very  sick*  was  met  by 
a brother,  who  inquired  as  to  the  old  lady’s  condi- 
tion. ‘She’s  as  happy  as  a flea  in  a tar-bucket,’ 
was  the  response.” 

In  a city  not  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York 
the  President  of  one  of  the  city  railroads  was  in- 
formed by  his  counsel  that  a suit  was  commenced 
against  his  Company  bv  a neighboring  Corporation. 

The  counsel  stated  that  the  suit  was  by  bill  in  Equity. 

Not  being  familiar  with  law  terms,  we  heard  him 
informing  a number  of  his  brother  presidents  of  the 
suit  referred  to  above,  winch  he  said  most  sincerely 
was  by  bill  of  iniquity  ! That  he  came  so  near  the 
truth  in  the  novel  statement  made  some  amusement 
to  the  parties  listening  to  him. 

A correspondent  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  at  Washington  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  fol- 
lowing very  handsome  specimen  of  a corrector  cor- 
rected: 

“An  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  returned  a spec- 
ification to  an  applicant  for  a patent  for  amendment, 
requesting  him  to  correct  the  false  * authography.' 

In  due  time  the  specification  was  returned  to  the  ex- 
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aminer,  with  a letter  informing  the  office  that  the 
writer  had  done  his  beat  to  cure  the  defects  alluded 
to ; but  respectfully  suggesting  a doubt  whether  cm 
were  the  proper  letters  to  spell  the  first  syllable  in 
4 orthography.*  ” 

44  Many  years  ago,  when  I was  but  a young  man, 
I opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  in  a village  of  about  2000  in- 
habitants. A brother  practitioner  had  some  little 
difficulty  with  one  of  his  clients  in  settling  his  ac- 
count, said  client  assuming  that  the  charges  were 
exorbitant.  The  doctor  sent  his  unruly  customer  to 
me  with  the  disputed  account,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting my  opinion  on  the  same.  Here  is  the  document : 

8 , augtrt  tk*  9. 18 — 


Mb  Petek  Moor,  To  Dr. Defer. 

to  1 vile  lineament 15  eta 

to  a hotel  of  cough  medison 20  u 

to  1 paper  Epaln  salts. 10  44 

to  1 hotel  Ascetic  aced  to  cutt  a wart  of 

hia  homes  leg 25  41 

to  a hotel  of  bitter  to  cure  the  aglr  on 

his  self  & his  2 children. 1 25  “ 

to  sticking  plastir. 15  u 


$2  15 

44  Some  doubt  existed  on  my  mind  as  to  the first 
item.  As  the  doctor  was  not  famous  for  his  beauty, 
I at  first  supposed  he  meant  to  charge  the  patient 
with  a visit ; but  subsequent  reflection  convinced  me 
that  it  was  merely  an  item  for  medicine.  So  I dis- 
missed the  applicant  with  the  assurance  that  the  bill 
was  worth  the  money.** 


A friend  in  Illinois  says  that  a neighbor  of  his 
has  just  received  the  following  letter  from  a brother 
of  his  who  went  still  further  West  some  seven  years 
ago: 

11  Dear  Brother  after  the  absence  of  7 yean  I now  call 
on  you  for  a request  my  Brother  in  law  ha a died— I your 
only  Brother  James  Parsons  calls  on  you  for  his  last  re- 
quest I do  want  you  as  a Brother  to  send  right  forthwith 
to  me  a Tomb  Stone  no  matter  the  cost  is.  I as  your 
Brother  shall  pay  for  it  I want  it  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  attached — 

“ 4 Farewell  Dear  wife  My  life  is  past 
My  love  for  you  while  life  did  lost 
After  me  no  sorrows  take 
But  love  my  children  for  my  sake. 

Dedicated  By  hib  wire  Jebcsua  Mason  1862 
Aged  8S  years  and  1 month. 

HIS  NAME  WAS  PETER  C.  MASON.' 

44  Dear  Brother  os  a request  I your  only  Brother  asks  of 
you  if  them  lines  is  not  Loving  Enough  I hope  you  will 
pnt  In  some  m»re  Suitable.  1 want  Solid  Columns. 

44  Your  brother  James  Parsons," 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments  sends  us  a 
couple  of  anecdotes  of  the  service : 

“The  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Major  of  the 

Ohio  Regiment  of  Infantry  had  each  a 4 contraband* 
as  servant.  4 Jim*  belonged  to  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and  4 Harvey’  to  the  Major.  One  day  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  hearing  a disturbance  in  rear  of 
his  tent,  went  out  and  found  Jim  and  Harvey  en- 
gaged in  the  amiable  occupation  of  throwing  boulders 
at  each  other’s  heads.  After  quelling  the  disorder 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  demanded  an  explanation  of 
the  row.  Jim  replied  in  his  justification  as  follows : 
‘That  boy  Harvey  is  de  most  ungratefulest  nigger 
I ever  saw.  He  hadn't  no  good  place,  aud  I brought 
him  up  to  de  Major,  and  introduced  him  to  de  Ma- 
jor, and  spoke  well  of  him  to  de  Major,  and  got  him 


a good  place  wid  de  Major,  and  now  he’s  puttin’  on 
more  airs  dan  de  Major.* 

44  Jerry  R , of  the  same  Regiment,  is  a gen- 

uine son  of  Erin.  He  is  on  the  Colonel’s  staff ; that 
is,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  colored  per- 
suasion, he  takes  care  of  the  field  and  staff  horses, 
Jerry  acting  as  boss.  One  morning  the  Colonel  in- 
quired of  Jerry  how  the  horses  were  coming  on. 
4 Bad  enough,’  said  Jerry.  4 Why  so  ?*  says  the  Col- 
onel. 4 Because,  Colonel,*  replied  Jerry,  4 d— n the 
nager  can  I git  to  help  me  besides  mesUf.*  ** 


A Brooklyn  doctor  vouches  for  the  facts  in  the 
following : 

44  An  anxious  father  not  long  since  discovered 4 his 
only  son  and  heir,’  cetas  5,  engaged  in  4 pitching  pen- 
nies’ with  a number  of  ragged  urchins,  who  had  just 
initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the  all-absorbing 
game.  He  gave  the  little  gamester  a long  lecture 
on  the  sin  of  gambling,  etc.,  and  after  administer- 
ing a severe  reprimand,  finished  by  telling  him  that 
if  he  ever  caught  him  pitching  pennies  again,  or 
gambling  in  any  way,  he  would  give  him  a severe 
whipping . The  youngster  quietly  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  coolly  jingling  the  half-dozen 
coppers  he  had  just  won  ; and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  father’s  remarks  little  Bob  coolly  took  a cent  from 
his  pocket,  and  balancing  it  on  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  said, 4 Dad,  ril  go  you  heads 
or  tails  fir  U do  lickins  or  none /*” 

44  We  have  a little  girl  at  our  house  who  glories 
in  being  nearly  five  years  old.  One  day  we  hired  a 
4 German*  to  do  some  gardening.  Now  Hans  was  a 
great  whistler,  and  liked  this  kind  of  occupation 
very  much.  Mollie  was  watching  him  in  his  labor 
when  Hans  commenced  whistling.  Pretty  soon,  all 
agape,  I noticed  Mollie,  but  thought  it  was  because 
of  Hans’s  superior  whistling.  When  he  stopped 
Mollie  came  running  up  to  roe,  nearly  out  of  breath, 
and  asked,  4 Mamma,  is  Hans  Dutch?*  I answered 
in  the  affirmative.  4 Why,  Mamma,’  said  Mollie, 

4 he  don't  whistle  Dutch  P w 

Many  good  stories  are  told  of  old  Dr.  Lawson,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  who  was  so  ab- 
sent-minded that  he  sometimes  rfas  quite  insensible 
to  the  world  around  him. 

One  of  his  sons,  who  afterward  became  a highly 
esteemed  Christian  minister,  was  a very  tricky  boy, 
perhaps  mischievous  in  his  tricks.  Near  the  manse 
lived  an  old  woman,  of  crabbed  temper  and  rather 
ungodly  in  her  mode  of  living.  She  and  the  boy 
had  quarreled,  and  the  result  was  that  he  took  a 
quiet  opportunity  to  kill  one  of  her  hens.  She  went 
immediately  to  Dr.  Lawson  and  charged  his  son  with 
the  deed.  She  w as  believed,  and  as  it  was  not  de- 
nied punishment  was  inflicted.  He  was  ordered  to 
abide  in  the  house ; and  to  make  the  sentence  more 
severe  his  father  took  him  into  the  study , and  com- 
manded him  to  sit  there  with  him.  The  son  was 
restless,  and  frequently  eyed  the  door.  *At  last  he 
saw  his  father  drowned  in  thought,  and  quietly 
slipped  out.  He  went  directly  to  the  old  woman’s 
and  killed  another  hen,  returning  immediately  and 
taking  his  place  in  the  library,  his  father  having 
never  missed  him.  The  woman  speedily  made  her 
appearance,  and  charged  the  slaughter  again  upon 
him.  Dr.  Lawson,  however,  waxed  angry— de- 
clared her  to  be  a false  accuser,  as  the  boy  had  been 
closeted  with  him  all  the  time— adding:  4 4 Besides 
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this  convinces  me  that  yon  bad  just  as  little  ground 
for  your  first  accusation  ; I therefore  acquit  him  of 
both,  and  he  may  go  out  now.”  The  woman  went 
off  in  high  dudgeonT  and  the  prisoner  in  high  glee. 

A queer  advertisement  from  a Canada  paper  was 
printed  in  the  Drawer  of  October  last,  which  our 
correspondent  attributed  to  a colored  divine  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Another  correspondent,  himself 
a man  of  color  and  spirit,  denies  the  coloring  given 
to  the  advertiser,  and  disposes  of  the  matter  in  the 
following  well  put  words : 

uDxa*  Sir, — While  looking  over  your  October  number 
of  the  Magazine,  I saw  an  advertisement  which  I had  pre- 
viously aeen  in  one  of  the  Chatham  papers.  The  name  of 
the  person  advertising  is  Moses  Norris,  etc.  You  seemed 
to  think  it  very  strange  of  such  a notice  being  given  to  the 
public,  and  stated  that  the  person  who  sent  you  that  ad- 
vertisement gave  the  advertiser  as  being  of  the  colored 
persuasion ; meaning,  of  course,  that  he  was  a colored  man. 
And  as  I happen  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Norris,  and 
know  when  he  went  to  the  town  of  Chatham  to  live,  I 
thought  I would  Just  take  the  present  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  above  statement.  Mr.  N.  is  not  a colored  man, 
hot  is  a real  Vermont  Yankee,  one  of  your  countrymen, 
and  is  of  the  Mormon  persuasion.  There  was  no  necessity 
of  trying  to  palm  that  joke  off  on  some  old  black  preacher. 
I am  a colored  man,  but  Norris  is  not ; he  is  as  white  as 
any  Yankee,  and  what  we  call  in  this  country  a one-horse 
preacher.  So  I think  it  would  be  proper  for  correspond- 
ents, when  sending  such  things  for  publication  to  please 
the  vanity  of  the  public,  to  keep  as  near  to  the  truth  as 
they  can ; and,  to  use  a vulgar  phrase,  always  put  the  sad- 
dle on  the  right  horse.” 


44  A few  years  since,  while  traveling  in  one  of 
the  mountainous  and  somewhat  barren  counties  of 
Northwestern  Georgia,  in  the  early  spring  time  and 
upon  the  Sabbath  day,  1 reined  up  my  horse  at  the 
front  of  an  humble  log-church  situated  in  a beautiful 
grove.  The  congregation  had  assembled,  the  inside 
being  pretty  well  filled  by  the  white  settlers  living 
thereabout.  Outside,  upon  stumps  and  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  were  to  be  seen  groups  of  Afric’s  sons 
of  toil,  cleanly  dressed,  and  apparently  full  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  the  broad  grin  and  occasional  loud  chuckle 
demonstrated.  1 entered  and  took  a seat. 

44  The  warm  Southern  sun,  looking  down  upon 
the  earth  with  its  balmiest  and  kindliest  greeting ; 
the  tall  and  reverend  form  of  the  aged  pastor  break- 
ing to  his  simple-minded  hearers  the  words  of  divine 
life;  and  the  rapt,  solemn  expression  of  upturned 
faces,  all  filled  the  soul  with  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  Scriptures.  Just  at  this  solemn  moment  a 
lizard — probably  revived  by  the  sun’s  hot  rays — 
ventured  into  the  holy  sanctuary,  upon  the  back  of 
a seat  whereon  sat  an  old  and  care-worn  disciple  of 
the  church,  without  coat  or  vest  The  extreme 
heat  of  the  day  was  ample  apology  for  the  scantiness 
of  his  apparel.  By  his  side  sat  a lovely,  red-lipped 
daughter,  apparently  eighteen  years  of  age — behind 
them  a mischievous-looking  urchin  of  about  four- 
teen. Seeing  the  lizard  stretched  at  its  lazy  length 
—undecided  whether  to  proceed  or  exit  from  this 
thronged  human  habitation — the  parent  of  all  mis- 
chief put  into  tbo  lad’s  head  to  catch  it  by  the  tail. 
As  he  did  so  he  quietly  leaned  forward  toward  the 
old  man,  who  was  inclined  in  a patient,  bearing  at- 
titude, and  dropped  it  down  the  gap  in  his  loosely, 
home-made  pantaloons.  Feeling  the  roughness  of 
the  creature’s  claws  he  jumped,  hurriedly  and  excit- 
edly from  his  seat,  bringing  his  hand  around  with 
great  force.  The  lizard,  perceiving  his  advance  cut 
off,  turned  for  a retreat,  and  gained  admission  be- 


neath the  coarse  cotton  shirt.  Here,  upon  the  bare 
flesh,  his  daws  were  intolerable.  In  an  agony  of 
fright — with  huge  drops  of  sweat  standing  out  upon 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  protruding  from  their 
sockets — the  old  man  began  to  disrobe.  The  preach- 
er ceased  his  feeling  exhortation ; the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation  were  turned  upon  so  strange  and  un- 
accountable a scene.  Two  of  the  deacons  advanced 
toward  him.  His  daughter,  in  great  alarm,  sprang 
from  her  seat,  and  jumping  up  and  down,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  screamed  out, 

44  4 Oh  lordy,  lordy ! daddy’s  got  a flt  V 
44  4 No,  darter  1’  cried  the  old  man  beneath  the 
thick  folds ; 4 it’s  no  fit — it’s  a snake P ** 


A Hilton  Head  contributor  to  the  Drawer  writes 
to  us,  and  mentions  a serio-comic  incident : 

44  On  the  night  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  rel*el  batteries  at  Secessionville,  during 
our  short-lived  occupation  of  James  Island,  last 
June,  a serio-comic  incident  occurred  which  served, 
in  spite  of  the  sad  surroundings,  to  enliven  for  a mo- 
ment our  depressed  spirits.  Our  wounded  and  dying, 
after  being  brought  from  the  battle-field,  received 
attention  in  a large  old  building  which  stood  near 
4 head-quarters,*  and  which  gave  evidence  of  having 
been  used  in  former  times  for  storing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  plantation  upon  which  we  were  encamp- 
ed. Those  whose  wounds  proved  fatal  were  laid  on 
the  grass  outside  preparatory  to  burial.  There  was 
a large  fig-tree  near  this  temporary  hospital,  under 
whose  friendly  shelter  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
unprovided  with  tents  were  accustomed  to  spread 
their  blankets  at  night,  to  avoid  the  heavy  dews. 
The  night  in  question  proved  dark  and  rainy,  and 
the  fig-tree  was  hastened  to,  as  usual,  by  one  after 
another  of  our  tired  soldiery,  glad  to  exchange  the 
toils  and  exposure  of  that  eventful  day  for  its  leafy 
protection.  The  first  who  entered  drew  back  with  a 
horrified  look,  saying  that  a dead  man  had  been  laid 
under  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  dispute  possession.  In  short, 
each  new  arrival,  after  a statement  of  the  case,  pre- 
ferred exposure  to  the  rain  to  ruck  companionship. 
I pass  to  the  denouement , which  the  reader  may 
have  suspected.  It  seems  that  an  offioer  belonging 
to  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  had  taken  possession 
of  the  coveted  spot  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  after 
hanging  his  mosquito-net  had  stretched  himself 
under  it  and  gone  to  sleep.  The  net  had  increased 
the  effect  of  an  unusually  pale  physiognomy,  which 
had  startled  the  later  intruders  into  the  belief  that 
they  beheld  a corpse. 

44 1 dare  not  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  when,  at 
reveille  the  next  morning,  the  dead  arose  1” 


A medical  friend  in  California,  inclosing  some 
thirty  or  forty  dollars,  in  good  money,  adds  to  his 
favor  the  following  Incident  in  his  practice : 

44  Visiting  a patient  sinking  rapidly  under  a ma- 
lignant disease,  and  of  course  much  absorbed  in 
noting  its  ravages  and  the  prospect  of  speedy  death, 
I was  so  impolite  as  not  to  listen  to  a rather  lengthy 
account  which  the  mother  was  giving  of  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  family  during  the  flood  on  the  Sacra- 
mento. That  she  might  suppose  her  story  not  en- 
tirely lost,  and  to  cover  my  negligence,  I inquired, 
as  she  paused,  if  the  family  suffered  much  from  the 
inundations.  She  looked  at  me  a moment  in  some 
perplexity,  and  replied,  4 No,  I don’t  know*  as  they 
suffered  with  that ; but  they  did  suffer  awful  with 
the  sore  throat!’" 
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Ptill  JiW«v  and  Wriled  to  the.  Uftuvcr  j ^vi^  the  old  man,  who  half  corned,’  the  lead 


on  thjw  *i*s  from  jUmpmUe :.  ' J H«  ptekigi  hfohtvU  with  cam  and  ciiote  hi*  ppsiifot. 

♦vJofU**f  of  di«U{%m4d»  ^V  planted  bt*  fool  Uesvtty  t6n  the 

worthy  fctetnUar  af  the  bar,  awl  fte^-sl^h o*t-~oh*i ] MWy*  rwded  right  and  teft*  saving,  cycled,  *1’1| 
of  tbs  pttml'  roea.  aim* ; hut  is  knowxi  b>  Uay*  H»t  3i  mUlkm  to  one— yw. ft  wivtovto  one  T lied*#- 
been  * a 1UU*  elevated/  He  id  mnuritobly  to d of  .. berated  again,  a*  if  Umiak  a a^urujice  »h»u!*fy  rure, 
ton-pin*,  4p«i  riiicendy  toellaVw  no  roan  hi  tUe  sport-  I piftfried  lib  ptek  mtevt¥  *vr&yc4  $a  and  fro,  r^peat^U - 
ing  world  c&u  J*ju:iJ  him  in  that  gama.  &*vun*i  • the  wager,  pan^d/aitd  fojiy.  sprewlwg  him*;lf  n* 
wag*  have  played  a job*  upou  Janmt  a.nd  jitmhujfed  • frh  did  *m  at full itfogUj  cn  die  tfnor*  yrhHc  the  bail 
the  belief  by  hiring  the  pi  as  tumbled  orer,  lavlt^  j vt*s  running;  at  ramkim  ao»l  iu  right  angle!?  oVer  tb* 
the  old  man  to  think  Ut  hi*  tvriHgbt  he  it  dearuig  [ itmix.  ^greater  wreck y^ae  iwver  made  by  Llaceinf^ 
th«  alley  ex «ry  roll,  Ife  bo#  ofte*}  beam  heard  to  j Elevating  hi*  head  it  little,  the  good  man  pathetic-1 
say  he  ha?  made  4 * strike  thfrtyHwo  tinier  in  jmc-  a*Uv  Ue|uit**l,  * fjid  t get  them  <*Uf 
cf&rian,  and  could  continue  the  s&u>e  wf  infiuiurs^  f \*VW«  aided  hint  i&  hU  feet,  and  convinced  him 
fctrange,  but  true,  ho  o«i  pUv only  by  gaslight!  j that  be  hud  failed  for  owe*,  but  owing  euUrely  to 
**  Utifc  wing,  airier  much  s«totatiou,  -sever?}  | tho^ccidenh  and  proc*^l«dT  toppling  ottr  the  wtm 
friends  and  myafclf  ncoomfVinrAl  Jones  to  to  j toj**rpctaawi  the  proud  delusion  of  a marridoua  geh- 

o.nr^)r.Hiu  fU'ii  »V.»  .itv-i mirt jitvcc.  »i'i<)  • yjivi  f/k#  >M».TaVkA 


wondroiiH  feat.  >V.js  armtigod  p»iriunjr&  mid  tosgtffi*'}  iui  f&f  leu-pins. 
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¥mr  timely  w the  foilowmgirtctfdcnt  of  oULen;  new  oimr  t-Eman  lu.  Wafettowu,  in  thl*  #t&Us, 

ai null  to  hs  lit'lkiUfd ; and  ax  the  la* 


tun*.  which  a i>mwe?  friend  send*: 

. ;•; ;**'8anM4’. JtfWft'i  w.y  . 

wb^Tlud  hf&n&tji  fl^i^dt  ^upporinr  fif  the  HeVolqliaiTv  ij  wH  t&JOi  mvereace*  mn&rked that  *he  ynppo^l  the 
ixdtig  ' **?<*t&i  . thought  be  Jiiwsfrd  ] luwyerswer^j^  **fs?  view  the  {ihke  virhoi'e  tfi&y 


Aoim?  eont/miMon  iu  the  titreet.  On  going.  to  th»  ■«iU  shortly  fa!* 

dihir  he  t»noof  hw  ft^hbort.rnartb^f  and  eujrtu^  “ ' : v 

IV  st&keti,  * vVbat  i*  it — what  i*  it  ?1  Th# man  <x.«td  A conitEiipaSi.>CM’ tiiinkL4  tlnttlhU  old  Maty  is  ox 

not  «toy\  fiat  b0  turow)  fcfo  Itaid  mi  yelk*!  out,  hx  *ny  thinj^  new  ;.  , ' 

* ' dy* '«./  -hodttitii* 'of 'jx-ac&u'fp  •*  *» *»h n Murray,  ‘ tiio  father  cl  Umversalisin  in. 

row  f‘  and  fuiroift.*''  America/  wiv»  hunous  ad  a man  of  much  iiyeekti**A 

. y ‘ arid  lVfbeamfwv  under  ikvsulU  to  which  lap  jpentir 

r ' W p*'  w diseu>3m&  the  name  fp.be  given  to  thp  rnenks  B«>nnritnj«a  subjected  him  v -and  withal  ho  vite 
<irw  baby,  | wiif  in  divor  of  caUbig.it  Urw.  Jler  **.  rntnyof  r*ody  tvU„  timJ  u*  fond  of  gi'vhtg  a?  of  tdk- 
brother,  u Cwv  of  ten  year#;  was  strongly  opposed  to  Vq£  a goed  joker.  The  iollouing  ix  told. of  him  by 
iite  name*  and  said,  “ YVfty  not  call  it  Cr>#rvyt  and  the  Author  o r the  1 fiu&utnofa  in  America,’  While 
Uvme  with  it  ?*’  ihe  *#/rw£  $ve  speaking  Of  a church  m Boston  built  by  them,  the 

years  oivl  cried  out.  ■' V)h.  ver,  oaB  bar  Ctarity ; and  author  saya  jhk  was  the  church  where  Father  Mur- 
then  Y»  ito ti  ac&r  of; : ray  VjNu*  ^Hovously  assaulted  by  an  opjataent  named 

IWu;?,  st  Unit  time  pastor  of  tiie  ‘01<U>outli,‘ 'whose. 

W>;  do  lipf : appr^ci^  t)ic . ioiidh&fr ] titnud?  Murray  with  *igg6,  to  which  act  the 

pe»)ftk* ‘hAVp  iaWy^’.^giybir.Ui ] . fi»n«*ot'diH?i0e  of  the  nunsk  AUaw .gnwJ-huiworedly 

|t  jV  *»hali  w»h  4i£’d  tvir  iyv»r  at  that ; for  • repli^l,  may imr, 

■i  tieivnfc  iaw  y^t  haa  ^ much  re*,y;ct  fov  ttvo  truth  Up  ? “ ’ Tbk  W drnihtJ  s»  meant  ru*  kihdn».»*»  ; fur  tvepry., 

any  man.  Now,  the  other  d»y  f w rit^'a  friend,  a | body  knows  Unit  l*(\a)ri  Ucaat.  v&h  ” 


' " • . • ' '''•'  ' *■,  '>(  ',■  ••'  ''•'  <■•  • . '*•>//'.  • 'i \ * «.  . l~v'‘r  ”* 

TIIK  CirR»KS«V  VI  i-HTi.  »\\ 

OnjniAN  OwnniAS,  tofut  with**  to  fender  Cj  fAc  a tfiqtd  jxeuhiaty  jL^ct^yfigmevt, — 1 ^on 

der,  VHI  4h*1hW..  ^Unfw  Si#au\*  T' 
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THE  Baix-Drk>8 is  composed  of  white  taffeta. 

The  berthe  and  flounces  are  somewhat  fulled 
under  a blostiom-colored  ruche,  or,  if  preferred  the 
flounces  themselves  may  vary  in  color  from  the 
dress.  The  sleeve  and  her  the  aro  further  trimmed 
with  falls  of  lace. 

Gtiti/S  The  bodice  is  of  black  velvet,  a 

la  Suitin',  over  a chemisette  of  Nansouk.  The  skirt 
is  comi>osed  of  Mexican-blue  foulard. 

Boy’s  Dress. — The  jacket  is  of  green  velvet. 
The  vest  is  of  salmon-colored  merino,  with  an  em- 
broidered *kirt  of  the  same  material. 

Tho  I/nihsr-Sleeve  needs  no  description.  Any 
lady  with  moderate  ingenuity  can  make  it  for  her- 
self from  our  illustration. 


FIGURE  2 — UNbfcR-SuOiVE 


Figures  3 and  4, — Children's  Costumes. 
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Scarcely  an  amble  spot  is  to  be  seen  save  on  the  human  beings  can  stow  themselves  in  a place 
tups  of  the  fishermen’s  huts,  where  the  sod  pro-  containing  but  one  hotel,  and  that  a very  poor 
duces  an  abundance  of  grass  and  weeds.  A one,  is  a matter  of  wonder  to  the  stranger, 
dark  gravelly  slope  in  front  of  the  town,  dotted  ; The  houses  generally  are  but  one  story  high,  and 
with  boats,  oars,  nets,  and  piles  of  fish ; a long  seldom  contain  more  than  two  or  three  rooms, 
row  of  shambling  old  store-houses  built  of  wood,  Some  half  a dozen  stores,  it  is  true,  of  better 
and  painted  a dismal  black,  varied  by  patches  appearance  than  the  average,  have  been  built  by 
of  dirty  yellow ; a general  hodge-podge  of  frame  the  Danish  merchants  within  the  past  few  years ; 
shanties  behind,  constructed  of  old  boards  and  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor  ami  the  pub- 
patched  up  with  drift-wood;  a few  straggling  lie  University  arc  not  without  some  pretensions 
streets,  paved  with  broken  lava  and  reeking  with  to  style. 

offal  from  the  doors  of  the  houses;  some  doxens  The  only  stone  building  in  Reykjavik  of  any 
of  idle  citizens  and  drunken  boatmen  lounging  importance  is  the  ** Cathedral i'  so  called,  per- 
abont  the  grog-shops ; a gang  of  w omen,  brawny  haps,  mom  in  honor  of  its  great  antiquity  than 
and  weathcr-benten,  carrying  loads  of  codfish  any  thing  imposing  about  its  style  or  dimen- 
down  to  the  landing;  a drove  of  shaggy  little  sions.  At  present  it  shows  no  indications  of 
ponies,  each  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  pony  in  front ; age,  having  been  patched,  plastered,  and  painted 
a pack  of  mangy  dogs  prowling  about  in  dirty  into  quite  a neat  little  church  of  modern  appear- 
places  looking  for  something  to  eat,  and  fighting  anec. 

when  they  got  it — this  was  all  l could  see  of  At  ouch  end  of  the  town  is  a small  gathering 
Reykjavik,  the  famous  Icelandic  capital.  of  sod-covered  huts,  where  the  fishermen  and 

The  town  lies  on  a strip  of  land  between  the  their  families  live  like  rabbits  in  a burrow, 
harbor  and  a lagoon  in  the  rear.  It  is  said  to  That  these  poor  people  are  not  all  devoured  by 
contain  a population  of  two  thousand,  and  if  the  snails  or  crippled  with  rheumatism  is  ft  marvel 
dogs  and  fleas  be  taken  into  consideration,!  to  any  stranger  who  takes  a peep  into  their  fiUby 
have  no  doubt  it  does.  Where  two  thousand  and  cheerless  little  cabins.  The  oo«y  slime  of 
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fish  and  smoke  mingles  with  the  green  mould  of 
the  rooks ; barnacles  cover  the  walls,  and  puddles 
make  a soft  carpeting  for  the  floors.  The  earth 
is  overhead  and  their  heads  arc  under  the  earth, 


and  the  light  of  day  has  no  light  job  of  it  to  get 
in  edgewise  through  the  windows.  The  beaver* 
huts  and  badger-holes  of  California,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  climate,  are  p«iln- 
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ami  the  racing  of  horses  up  and  down  the  streets, 
tinder  the  stimulus  of  liquor  rather  than  natural 
energy,  sometimes  mode  me  feel  quite  at  home. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I called  to 
see  my  young  friend  jonossen,  the  Governor's 
son,  and  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
family,  I had  a letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Governor  from  the  Minister  of  the  Judiciary  at 
Copenhagen,  but  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pre- 
sent it.  His  Excellency  is  a good  specimen  of 
the  better  class  of  Icelanders — simple,  kind- 
hearted,  and  polite.  My  casual  acquaintance 
with  his  son  was  sufficient  to  enlist  his  warmest 
sympathies.  I thought  he  would  destroy  his 
equilibrium  as  well  as  my  own  by  repeatedly 
drinking  my  health  and  wishing  me  n hearty 
welcome  to  Iceland.  He  said  be  had  never  seen 
a Californian  l>eforey  and  seemed  astonished  to 
find  that  they  had  noses,  mouths,  cars,  and  skin* 
like  other  jx’ople.  In  one  respect  be  paid  me  a 
practical  compliment  that  I have  rarely  enjoyed 
in  the  course  of  my  travels;  he  sjxjke  nearly  as 
bad  French  as  I did.  Now  I take  it  that  a man 
who  speaks  bad  French,  after  years  of  travel  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. He  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  well  preserved  his  nationality ; 
and  when  any  foreigner  tries  to  speak,  it  worse, 
but  doesn't  succeed,  I can  not  but  regard  it  as  a 
tribute  of  respect. 

Young  Jonas#cn,  I was  glad  to  see,  had  gotten 
over  his  struggle  with  the  surdities,  and  vras  now 
in  a fair  wav  to  enjoy  life.  His  sister,  Miss 
Jonassen,  is  a very  charming  young  lady,  well 
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and  a dorout  rrremiM’f  6f  the  Church.  Ail  hail 
to  tbce.  YJn'g*l  1 have  tr^yfeletl  intalv  a 
rough  mitewi?h  »bct*,  u#d  op  *Hj;  bfinYdy  rvnd 
smoknd,  thy  £jgut s,  I mv  yhUled  body  Wt\x 

thv  coar,  ibtotic4  to  $cohdi*  of  comfort  pro- 
nounced in  iJfpfcen:  received  thy  last 

kind  xv ibte&itt  partin^  uyid  how  X say,  in  Ireart- 

,.-,v. -5',>  . . feSfjf  *^r  A 

horary  -mm  aT^rt^kti  ] tetter  Trruti  Wyet  Uvtel,  ofcif  hedUlr  W «&uld  he 

tion..  Two  «cmV-mo'ftthjy  newspapers  arc  pub- \ teller  *pat*d  at  t?(r\  fcuivlfc. 
tidied  Ut  Reykjavik,  in  the  Icelandic Xhnguagtt. • l .'  To  n\y-  grtei  <Wmi?ent,  i fVmnd  it  iiviKpcnsa- 
They  are  well  printed,  and  Mvid  to  .be  ouiiud  | hbj  ro  Wye  hyy  hvm<  aScteugh  I proposed 
with  .ability.:  T looked  aver  them  uny  earodn'tlv  | making  the  trlj>  ewtdrly  without  baggage.  If 
- ftura;  jan.tf  .cu^alU  ‘.»Re--  ftyr ; m vsielf; 

oiteer  to  in  any  portion  of ite  contents,  •!  tar  the  guide,  tu\6  one  to  carry  the  promote 

•Wishing*  to  set  Ms.mnei1.0F  t hi*  island  ns  poav  J vo'd  t&m,  .vuthosi?  winch  At  would  he  very  diffi'-’ 
.sihte  during  the;  j$ptt  time  at  my  dlsj^osel,  ! cuh  to  travel,  since  there  $ro  n 0 hotels "ill  any 
shade  upplnvoifm  hi  y oatig; Jtmn^i  (Vr  mfterria^  part  of  die  in  tenor.  Lodgings'  rosy  te  had  at 
tion  in  regard  to  4 guitk\god  through  his friends  the  h.ttts  of  the  peasant?'.  and  such  ittile.  fate  w. 
ly  aid  xcenrcd  the  services  of  tieir .&tegn,  u man  they  cart  furnish:  but  the  tburte  hud  teller  *:<ih 
of  excellent  fepritittlon.  / upon  hie  ayfyHent&ndw  hVhax 

A grave;  dignified  niAir  is  Gwf  Xoega,  large  a efavjrfg  to  bo  fad  on  black  htyad  and  curds, 
of  frame  and  strong  of  Utn-b?  a ligkt-hiired,  tutd  ro  be  buried  nlbetmdef  a dten&t  pife uf  mfe 

The  reason  why  so; 
many  boms  are  re- 
rjmre4  is  plain  enough; 
Aiild^diiTiy  oftht>  year 
('June)  they  are  e#ll 
very  poor  after  their; 
winter’s;  bia  nation,  thy 

piusturuge  ia  not  yiit 
good,  and  in  order  to 
make  a rapid  jottr- 
ite?  «f  un$  eon?iidei  - 
uhlo  length.  Creijuebt 
c ha nges  are  nccessa rj . 
IdiiloHOphy  and  h*te 
nunnty  combined  to 
sal h(y  wtvtbn t the  trip 
could  not  vvtdlte  tirndo 
with  h smaller  liam 
her,  X wna  » little  he 
quigiih  e on  f hut  point < 
purify  an  the  nebrc  ot 
eApelil&e,  (( nd  partly  on 
uccoitnt  of  the  delay 
and  trouble  that  might 
arise  Ja  takingcare  of 
so  many  uniumls. 

If  them  h any  ottf* 
trait  common  among 
all  tlie  nations  of  tte 
earth,  it,  is  u antural 
sharpneBR  In  the  trivihe 
of  horse-Sesh . My  cx- , 
tui-s  been  won- 
iterfully  nhiform  in 
this  respect  wherever 
it  has  l»e«r  my  lari 
t une  to  travel.  I ha  ve 


pan'  tiflhi*  wmdd  f Xdd  on  thC  a tell 

nr  tianyy  i-  te  W^rpii^U,  at  the 

dispi^y  of  beiuiry  and  yHtyte  Thtv . ii ni ve  ni  cy 
ai»dy0d.diddibTurr  att.rwet  ^tpdteiV^f^yui  aii  p.\nx 
of  -»?f  tte  and 

rypnia^ ! te 
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had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  victim  of  horse- 
jockeys  in  Syria,  Africa,  Russia,  Norway,  and 
even  California,  where  the  people  are  proverbial- 
ly honest.  I have  weighed  the  horse-jockeys 
of  the  four  Continents  in  the  balance,  and  never 
found  them  wanting  in  natural  shrewdness.  It 
is  a mistake,  however,  to  call  them  unprincipled. 
They  are  men  of  most  astonishing  tenacity  of 
principle,  but  unfortunately  they  have  but  one 
governing  principle  in  life — to  get  good  prices 
for  bad  horses. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Reykjavik 
the  competition  among  the  horse-trudm  is  real- 
ly the  only  lively  feature  in  the  place.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passengers  get  ashore  they  are 
beset  by  offers  of  accommodation  in  the  line  of 
horse-fiesfa.  Vagabonds  and  idlers  of  every  kind, 
if  they  possess  nothing  eke  in  the  world,  are 
at  least  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  this 
species  of  property.  The  roughest  specimens 
of  humanity  begin  to  gather  in  from  the  coun- 
try around  the  comers  of  the  streets  near  the 
hotel,  with  all  the  worn-out,  lame,  halt,  blind, 
and  spavined  horses  that  can  be  raked  up  by 
hook  or  crook  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  a 
medley  was  never  seen  in  any  other  country. 
Barn  urn’s  woolly  horse  wua  nothing  to  these 
shaggy,  stunted,  raw-backed,  bow-legged,  knock* 
kneed  little  monsters,  offered  to  the  astonished 
traveler  with  unintelligible  pedigrees  in  the  Ice- 
landic, which,  if  literally  translated,  must  sure- 
ly mean  that  they  arc  a mixed  product  of  cod- 
fish and  brushwood.  The  size  has  but  little  to 
do  with  the  age,  and  all  rules  applicable  as  a 
test  in  other  parts  of  the  world  fail  here.  I 


judged  some  of  them  to  be  about  four  mouths 
old,  and  was  not  at  all  astonished  when  informed 
by  disinterested  spectators  that  they  ranged  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
astonish  me  after  learning  that  the  horses  in 
Iceland  arc  fed  during  the  winter  on  dried  fish. 
This  is  a literal  fact.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
grain  and  the  scarcity  of  grass  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  keep  life  in  the  poor  animals  during 
the  severest  months  of  the  season  by  giriug  them 
the  refuse  of  the  fisheries;  and,  what  is  very 
surprising,  they  relish  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  species  of  food.  Shade  of  Ceres!  whflt 
an  article  of  diet  for  horses ! Only  think  of  it — 
riding  on  the  back  of  a horse  partly  constructed 
of  fish.  No  wonder  some  of  them  blow  like 
whales. 

In  one  respect  the  traveler  can  not  bo  cheated 
to  any  great  extent ; he  can  not  well  lose  more 
than  twelve  specie,  dollars  on  any  one  horse— 
that  being  the  average  price.  To  do  the  ani- 
mals justice  they  arc  like  singed  cats — a great 
deal  better  than  they  look.  If  they  arc  not 
much  for  beauty,  they  are  at  least  hardy,  docile, 
and  faithful;  and  what  is  better,  in  a country 
where  forage  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  will 
cat  any  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  short  of 
very  hard  lava  or  very  indigestible  trap- rock. 
Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  these  valuable 
qualities,  are  exported  every  year  to  Scotland 
and  Copenhagen  for  breeding  purposes.  Two 
vessels  were  taking  in  cargoes  of  them  during 
our  stay  at  Reykjavik. 

I was  saved  the  trouble  of  bargaining  for  my 
animals  by  Geir  Zoego,  who  agreed  to  furnish 
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me  number  At  fire  Jfonfofr 

dollars  Apiece  the  round  trip;  thnt  fe>  about  tiv# 
dollars  and  a half  American,  which  hot  *& : 

all  imr^iisonuhlc.  For  bis  (n^  serviw  he  <ml? 
charged  a dafta?  a day?  'wfcti  wbAtnvot*  kritobu 
maw  I might ihoose  i o giye  Uiftu  'TP he«e  f 
I mention  &?  the  benefit  nf  my  friends  at  ttom& 
who  may  take  a naiioo  fo  make  the  trip. 

I was  anxious  to  get  off  at  «mce,  hut  the 
horses  were  in  the  country  and  had  to  be  brought 
up.  Two  days  were  lost  in  ernteeq  lienee  of  the 
heavy  mins,  and  the  trail  was  said  to  be  in  very 
bad  condition.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  all  w as  to  be  ready ; and  haring  puixhased 
& few  pounds  of  crackers,  half  a pound  tif  tea, 
some  mgnr  and  choree,  I was  prepared  to  en* 
counter  the  the  wilderneb's.  This  wiw 

all  the  pfO'Fj?iVo  I took.  Of  other  hagpoig?!  .1 
had  nom,  Rave  toy  overcoat  and  sketch-lxxtk. 
which.,  for  a jwprtuy  ftif  five  days,  did  not  seem 
imrea&otmble.  promised  ups  any  sroonn* 

of  suffering;:  but  ) fold  him  Californians  ,mbr? 
*ujoyed  that  sort  of  thing  than,  •otherwise. 

My  English  friend*  wra  so  Wfdl  provided 
wfth  funds  gnd  equipments  that  they  found  it 
impossible  ip  get  naidy,  They  had  patent  ten.**, 
sheets,  bedstead!#,  mattresses,  autdmfidlcine  hoxes. 
They  had  gunK  too,  in.  hAndsoxae  gaD-eu*es  $ 
and  comptoie^  und  chronometer  And  pocket 
editions  of  ihu  poets.  They  bad  portable  kitch- 
ens packed  in  tin  boxea,  whish  they  -emptied  out 
but  nevsr  could  get  in  again.,  etunpmmg  a gen- 
eral a^vtmexit  of  pots,  pairs,  kettles,  slwUets, 
fryiog-puht-v knives  And  forks,  and  peppsr*eus* 
tors.  Tiny*  had  dtmdjohns  of  brandy  usd  kegs 
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Iceland  or  any  other  country  under  such  a dread- 
ful complication  of  conveniences. 

When  all  these  things  were  unpacked  and 
scattered  over  the  beds  and  floors  of  the  hotel, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
whole  party— rincluding  myself,  for  I really  had 
seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  travels  half  so 
amusing.  As  an  old  stager  in  the  camping 
business,  I was  repeatedly  appealed  to  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  which  of  course  I gave  with 
the  natural  politeness  belonging  to  all  Califor- 
nians— suggesting  many  additions.  Warming- 
pans  for  the  sheets,  pads  of  eider-down  to  wear 
on  the  saddles,  and  bathing- tubs  to  sit  in  after 
a hard  ride,  would,  I thought,  be  an  improve- 
ment; but  as  such  things  were  difficult  to  be 
had  in  Reykjavik,  the  hope  of  obtaining  them 
was  abandoned  after  some  consideration.  “ In 
fact,”  said  they,  “we  are  merely  roughing  it, 
ind,  by  Jove,  a fellow  must  put  up  with  some 
Inconveniences  in  a country  like  this!” 

To  carry  all  these  burdens,  which,  when  tied 
ip  in  packs,  occupied  an  extra  room,  required 
exactly  eighteen  horses,  inclusive  of  the  riders, 
and  to  bargain  for  eighteen  horses  was  no  small 
job.  The  last  I saw  of  the  Englishmen  they 
were  standing  in  the  street  surrounded  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Reykjavik, 
who  had  every  possible  variety  of  horses  to  6ell — 
horses  shaggy  and  horses  shaved,  horses  small 
and  horses  smaller,  into  the  mouths  of  which 
the  sagacious  travelers  were  intently  peering  in 
search  of  teeth — occasionally  punching  the  poor 
creatures  on  the  ribs,  probing  their  backs,  pull- 
ing them  up  by  the  legs,  or  tickling  them  under 
the  tail  to  ascertain  if  they  kicked. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  6 a.m.,  Zoega  was 
ready  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  with  his  shaggy 
cavalcade — which  surely  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  I had  ever  witnessed.  The  horned 
horses  of  Africa  would  have  been  commonplace 
objects  in  comparison  with  these  remarkable  ani- 
mals destined  to  carry  me  to  the  Geysers  of  Ice- 
land. Each  one  of  them  looked  at  me  through 
a stack  of  mane,  containing  hair  enough  to  have 
stuffed  half  a dozen  chairs;  and  as  for  their 
tails,  they  hung  about  the  poor  creatures  like 
huge  bunches  of  wool.  Some  of  them  were 
piebald  and  had  white  eyes — others  had  no  eyes 
at  all.  Seeing  me  look  at  them  rather  appre- 
hensively, Zoega  remarked, 

“Oh,  Sir,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  They  are 
perfectly  gentle !” 

“ Don’t  they  bite  ?”  said  I. 

“ Oh  no,  Sir,  not  at  all.” 

“Nor  kick?” 

“No,  Sir,  never.” 

“ Nor  lie  down  on  the  way?” 

“No,  Sir,  not  at  all.” 

“Answer  me  one  more  question,  Zoega,  and 
I’m  done.”  [This  I said  with  great  earnestness.] 
“ Do  these  horses  ever  eat  cats  or  porcupines,  or 
swallow  heavy  brooms  with  crooked  handles  ?” 

“Oh  no,  Sir!”  answered  my  guide,  with  a 
look  of  some  surprise ; “they  are  too  well  trained 
for  that.” 


“ Then  I suppose  they  subsist  on  train  oil  as 
well  as  codfish  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  when  they  can  get  it.  They  are 
very  fond  of  oil.” 

I thought  to  myself,  No  wonder  they  are  so 
poor  and  small.  Horses  addicted  to  the  use  of 
oil  must  expect  to  be  of  light  construction.  But 
it  was  time  to  be  off. 

A cup  of  excellent  coffee  and  a few  biscuit 
were  amply  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for  the  jour- 
ney. Our  pack-horse  carried  two  boxes  and  a 
small  tent — all  wo  required.  Before  starting 
Zoega  performed  the  Icelandic  ceremony  of 
tying  the  horses  in  a row,  each  one’s  head  to 
the  tail  of  the  horse  in  front.  This  he  said  was 
the  general  practice.  If  it  were  not  done  they 
would  scatter  outside  of  town,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably take  two  hours  to  catch  them  again.  I 
had  some  fear  that  if  one  of  the  number  should 
tumble  over  a precipice  he  would  carry  several 
of  his  comrades  with  him — or  their  heads  and 
tails. 

It  was  a gray  gloomy  morning  when  we  sal- 
lied forth  from  the  silent  streets  of  Reykjavik. 

A chilly  fog  covered  the  country,  and  little  more 
was  to  be  seen  than  the  jagged  outline  of  the 
lava-hills  and  the  boggy  sinks  and  morasses  on 
either  side  of  the  trail.  The  weird,  fire-blasted, 
and  flood-scourged  wilderness  on  all  sides  was 
as  silent  as  death — save  when  we  approached 
some  dark  lagoon,  and  startled  up  the  flocks 
of  water-fowl  that  dwelt  in  its  sedgy  borders. 

Then  the  air  was  pierced  with  wild  screams  and 
strange  cries,  and  the  rocks  resounded  to  the 
flapping  of  many  wings.  To  me  there  was  a 
peculiar  charm  in  all  this.  It  was  different 
from  any  thing  I had  recently  experienced. 

The  roughness  of  the  trail,  the  absence  of  culti- 
vated fields,  the  entire  exemption  from  the  re- 
straints of  civilization  were  perfectly  delightful 
after  a dreary  residence  of  nearly  a year  in  Ger- 
many. Here,  at  least,  there  were  no  passport 
bureaus,  no  meddlesome  police,  no  conceited 
and  disagreeable  habitue's  of  public  places  with 
fierce  dogs  running  at  their  heels,  no  Verbotener 
Weg 8 staring  one  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 

Here  all  ways  possible  to  be  traveled  were  open 
to  the  public ; here  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
no  lack  of  elbow-room ; here  an  unsophisticated 
American  could  travel  without  being  persecuted 
every  ten  minutes  by  applications  from  distin- 
guished officers  in  livery  for  six  kreutzers ; here 
an  honest  Californian  could  chew  tobacco  when 
he  felt  disposed,  and  relieve  his  mind  by  an  oc- 
casional oath  when  he  considered  it  essential  to 
a vigorous  expression  of  his  thoughts. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  be  traveling  iu  Ice- 
land, actually  plodding  my  way  over  deserts  of 
lava,  and  breathing  blasts  of  air  fresh  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hecla!  I was  at  last  in  the 
land  of  the  Sagas — the  land  of  fire  and  brimstone 
and  boiling  fountains! — tlie  land  which,  as  a 
child,  I had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
the  ultima  Thule , where  men  and  fish  and  fire  and 
water  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  everlast- 
ing strife.  How  often  had  the  fascinating  vision 
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crossed  roy  mind  ; and  hchv 
often  Had 'X  d&fltissed  U withit  sigh  a#  much 
happiness  to  jfopo  lor  in  ihk  vrofM ! And  tipw 
it  RjfrrAlisetL  Wft?  I any  tlfo  happier  ? 
nxpef^jid  ? jVeil,  ^ 

theses  It  wa*  ft  very  strung 

teuiirv  fit  nil  events  *'> 1 •'*;,; 

jfcf  tfii?  firfiVeigijf  mile*  the  w«ft*her  wax  thick 
afti:!'  that  th#  ^MJ(t  Kv4i^j?»^t< 

tlm  gloom,  mid  w»  had',..&  very-  pknsapj;  join*- 
p*>y.  Though  a 11  trie.  £fiiiiy  ft*  ^oiisGif^eneo  ftf 
the  nmkwrc  the  air  mdly  cold,  A# 

well  6J*  t eould  jitiigis,  tin*  thenxiOjriG ter  fattgvd 
about  fi\  ■ tkhnmMt . Jt  ft^queritl?  fries  ro  TC 
it  ThingYfilla  during  the  flfcbntbet  <*f  jftdy  and 
August ; and  At  J ho  li<?,v.Min«;  nini  in  some  of  the 


escape  would;  there  bo?  Failing  head  jforethoi 
tm  harrow*  am)  taW*  would  ftc  fun  ft*  & fall 
hme,  where  *11  the  iftrtruKMHtte  vupnlde  of  hu- 
man dfstfruuion,  from  floors*  %#•#*<  urn?  meat- 
axes  down  to  >pikf>naiii  and.  puip:f»ss,  wore  duly 
rtpresouwrl. 

{»  t ho  cxmrsr  of  nyr  journey  wo  fhtqnently 
own^k  piitk-rraitis  kdetr  wkhttrisd  (kb  from 
the  sna^ho#?,,-  Thu  main  dtjvmdefieo  of  the 
j^ple  thro^hopt  the  country*  dtmng  the  win- 
imv  k wpmi  ;&t?  h$h  t^inght  dnriiig  the  sunmien 
\Xh%to:  dried  It  ri  Jbftf  up  in  packs  andfAjfteued 
on  ea<di  rif  the  sotnfttfdtig  in  the  M tod- 

ejtft  sryte t 4i@  Ssftjf'  trai u i«-  Attended  by  thtev 
o£  four  ken,  vommfmhs  by  rioftmh  About 
the  month  of  June  the  farmers  and  shepherds 
go  down  to  Reykjavik,  or  some  other convenient 
irihiug-stanon  on  the  seashore,  and  lay  in  ihcji 
suppiit of  p and  gro ceriest  which  they  pur- 
eha.se  from  the  traders  by  exchanges  of  wool*, 
butter,  and  other  domestic  product^  After  a 
ferv  djys  of  jewelry  and  excitement  they  gp 
back  to  their  quiet  hecnc??,  w'heroih^y  Hvc  in  an 
almost  duntmuf  until  the  next  -iteiixoa-*- 

raTtdy  receiving  an.v  news  from  the  gt^at  outer 
world,. or  troubling  theft  Iteiidn  about  the  af&iirs 
which  concern  Ui<‘  resit  of  mmtkitid.  Those 
whom  we  met  hud  in  all  probiibility  not  Been  a 
stranger  firt  a year-  Thvjttr&vn  kme*t:,  primh 
tiv-ft  people,  dbcetiUy  but  v^rr ^ coxrsHy  f l»d  In 
rough  w oolen  gamicpts}  minntifjrctnrnd  by  them' 
calves  and  sbapect  mneb.  in  the  Enropcuw  etVlo 
On  their  feet  they  wear  moccasins  tnrnie  of  &heei>- 
skin.  Whenever  we  met  thwA  paitfe-trnxns  in 
*0 y con  re  meut  place  (he  dnr^iii  eb>|d>eii  lu  hare 


adjacent  valleys,  the  Wnt  fa  Siud  to  quite  op- 
pressive. 

NotwitlBtondjng  this  fcuighircsA  of  the  trail 
w’hich  in  many  |d act^s  mv  u$$&i  o^r  rug- 

ged fields  qf  lava,  luli  nf  .vterp.  jH^ged  points 
rtnd  iLnngerous  fiHsuresv  we  lra,yt*UHl.  w'it{i  <>on^ 
sluckeuing .-from  a lope, 
!^|:'hh-r«es'.  from  each  other's  tails 
' the  road  to  Ilufinirihrd,  a*> 
ihere  w«vi %y  fu'ttto  danger  of  their  AuptmUing ; 
aftij  ihen,  irit h ntAuy  Hounsfe^  of  Itm  whip  sod 
;cr/u^  yfeil  undefstuod  by  Am?  animnk, 
led  tlm  \fnji  1 must  confess^  that,  in  spite  of 
some  pretty  hard  experience  of  bad  roadi  in  the 
coast  range  of  CnilfotutA,  there  were  times  dur- 
ing our  mad  career  mcr  the  kva-beds  when 
visions  of  maiutpei  limbs  and  a inhliJated-  heml 
crossed  my  mind.  Should  my  horse  stum  We  ou 
a stray  spike  of  hiv*  wimt  f»ossilde  v.hancc  of 
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a talk  with  Zocga,  often 

riding  hack  a mile  or 

two  to  enjoy  the  nov-  ijjfe  Tl> 

elty  of  his  con  versa-  ?> 

tion.  Iking  fresh  from 

the  capital,  he  natural- 

!y  abounded  in  stirring  ^ 

news  about  the  price  of 
codfish  and  the  value 
of  lard  and  butter,  wool, 

stocking*,  mittens,  etc.,  § A . 

and  Bueh  other  articles  y ^ '*'■*>*•»  $ 

of  traffic  as  they  felt  in-  < 

teres  ted  in.  lie  could  l 

also  give  them  the  lat-  3s  UJ 

eat  intelligence  by  the  W- ;r  I jjR 

steamer,  which  always  ;,f:;  '••  •■} 

astonished  them,  no  " M j.M ( 

matter  whether  it  con-  1'  /si 

cerned  the  throwing  !j  1 

overboard  of  three  po-  /- 

nies  on  the  last  voyage, 
or  the  possible  restnnp-  i|. 

tion  of  operations  on  l 

the  Icelandic  tele-  qp 

graph.  In  every  way 
Zdega  was  kind  and  ... 

obliging,  and,  being  w 

well  known  every 
where,  was  highly  ap- 
preciated as  a man  pos- 
sessed of  a remarkable  fund  of  information.  At 
parting  they  generally  stopped  to  kiss  hands  and 
take  a pinch  of  snuff. 

The  first  time  I witnessed  the  favorite  cere- 
mony of  snuff-taking  I was  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand what  it  meant.  A mun  with  a small 
horn-flask,  which  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose, 
was  filled  with  powder  and  only  used  for  load- 
ing guns  or  pistols,  drew  the  plug  from  it,  and, 
stopping  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
threw  hi*  head  back  and  applied  the  tube  to  his 
nose.  Surely  the  fellow  was  not  trying  to  blow 
his  brains  out  with  the  powder-flask ! Two  or 
three  times  he  repeated  this  strange  proceeding, 
snorting  all  the  time  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  suf- 
focation. The  gravity  of  his  countenance  was 
extraordinary.  J could  not  believe  my  eyes. 

44  What  an  absurd  way  of  committing  suicide ! ” 
[ remarked  to  Zocga. 

44 Ol),  Sir,  he  is  only  taking  smiffT*  was  the 
reply. 

44  But  if  he  stop*  up  both  nostrils  how  is  he 
going  to  breathe?4’  was  my  natural  inquiry. 

Zdega  kindly  explained  that  when  the  man’s 
nose  was  full  ho  would  naturally  open  his 
mouth,  and  as  the  snuff  was  very  fine  and 
strong  it  would  eventually  cause  him  to  sneeze. 
In  this  way  it  was  quite  practicable  to  blow  out 
the  load. 

“But  don't  they  ever  hang  fire  and  burst 
their  heads  ?"  1 asked,  with  some  concern. 

41  Why  no,  Sir,  I’ve  never  heard  of  a case,’* 
answered  Zdega,  in  his  usual  grave  manner  * 44  in 
this  country  every  body  takes  snuff,  but  I never 
knew  it  to  burst  any  body’s  head,” 
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It  was  really  refreshing  the  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  which  my  guide  regarded  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life.  He  took  every  thing  in  a literal 
sense,  and  was  of  so  obliging  a disposition  that 
he  would  spend  hours  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  on  any  doubtful  point. 

44  Why,  Zdega/’  said  I,  44  this  is  a monstrous 
practice.  I never  saw  any  thing  like  it ! Are 
you  quite  sure  that  fellow  won’t  kick  when  he 
trie*  to  blow  his  nose?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  they  never  kick.” 

“Tell  me,  Zdega,  are  their  breeches  strong ?” 

4 4 Cm  yes,  Si  r/* 

44  That’s  lucky.”  I was  thinking  of  an  acci- 
dent that  once  occurred  to  a young  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  Owing  to  a defect  in  the  breech 
of  his  gun  the  whole  load  entered  his  head  and 
killed  him  instantaneously. 

The  gravity  of  these  good  people  in  their 
forms  of  politeness  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  their  social  intercourse.  The  com- 
monest peasant  take*  oft'  his  cap  to  another  when 
they  meet;  and  shaking  hands  and  snuff-taking 
are  conducted  on  the  most  ceremonious  princi- 
ples. They  do  not,  however,  wholly  confine 
themselves  to  stimulants  for  the  ncae.  As  soon 
as  they  get  down  to  Reykjavik  mid  finish  their 
business  they  are  very  apt  to  indulge  m w hat  we 
call  in  California  “a  bender.”  That  is  to  say, 
they  drink  a little  too  much  whisky,  and  bang 
around  the  stores  and  streets  for  a day  or  two  in 
a state  of  intoxication.  At  other  times  their 
habits  are  temperate ; and  they  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  among  their  flocks,  free  from 
excitement  and  os  happy  as  people  can  be  with 
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such  limited  means  of  comfort.  The  uniformity 
of  their  lives  would  of  course  be  painful  to  a 
people  possessed  of  more  energy  and  a higher 
order  of  intelligence.  But  the  Icelanders  are 
well  satisfied  if  they  can  keep  warm  during  the 
dreary  winters,  and  obtain  their  usual  supplies 
during  the  summer.  Sometimes  a plague  sets 
in  among  their  sheep  and  reduces  them  to 
great  distress.  Fire,  pestilence,  and  famine 
have  from  time  to  time  devastated  the  Island. 
Still,  where  their  wants  are  so  few,  they  can 
bear  with  great  patience  the  calamities  inflict- 
ed upon  them  by  an  all-wise  Providence.  Ow- 
ing perhaps  to  their  isolated  mode  of  life,  they 
are  a grave  and  pious  people,  sirihple  in  their 
manners,  superstitious,  and  credulous.  They 
attend  church  regularly,  and  are  much  devoted 
to  religious  books  and  evening  prayers.  No 
family  goes  to  bed  without  joining  in  thanks- 
giving for  all  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
daring  the  day.  Living  as  they  do  amidst  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  nature,  and  tinctured 
with  the  wild  traditions  of  the  old  Norsemen,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  implicitly  be- 
lieve in  wandering  spirits  of  fire  and  flood,  and 
clothe  the  desolate  wastes  of  lava  with  a poetic 
imagery  peculiarly  their  own.  Every  rock  and 
river  and  bog  is  invested  with  a legend  or  story 
to  the  truth  of  which  they  can  bear  personal  wit- 
ness. Here  a ghost  was  overtaken  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  turned  to  stone ; there  voices 
were  heard  crying  for  help,  and  because  no  help 
' came  a farmer’s  house  was  burned  the  next  day ; 
here  a certain  man  saw  a wild  woman,  with  long 
hair,  who  lived  in  a cave  and  never  came  out  to 
seek  for  food  save  in  the  midst  of  a storm,  when 
she  was  seen  chasing  the  birds ; there  a great 
many  sheep  disappeared  one  night,  and  it  was 
thought  they  were  killed  and  devoured  by  a pro- 
digious animal  with  two  heads — and  so  on,  with- 
out end.  Nothing  is  too  marvelous  for  their 
credulity.  One  of  my  most  pleasant  experiences 
was  to  talk  with  these  good  people,  through  the 
aid  of  my  guide,  and  hear  them  tell  of  the  won- 
derful sights  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 
Nor  do  I believe  that  they  had  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  stretching  the  truth.  Doubtless  they 
imagined  the  reality  of  whatever  they  said.  It 
was  very  strange  to  one  who  had  lived  so  long 
among  a sharp  and  rather  incredulous  race  of 
men  to  hear  full-grown  people  talk  with  the 
simplicity  of  little  children. 

About  half  way  on  our  journey  toward  Thing- 
valla  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a bog,  which  is 
never  a very  agreeable  undertaking  in  Iceland, 
especially  after  heavy  rains.  This  was  not  the 
worst  specimen  of  its  kind  though ; we  afterward 
passed  through  others  that  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon  without  entirely  removing  the 
bottom.  A considerable  portion  of  Iceland  is 
intersected  by  these  treacherous  stretches  of 
land  and  water,  through  which  the  traveler  must 
make  his  way  or  relinquish  his  journey.  Often 
it  becomes  a much  more  difficult  matter  to  find 
the  way  out  than  to  get  in.  Along  the  sea^coast, 
to  the  southward  and  eastward,  some  of  these 
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vast  bogs  are  quite  impassable  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a guide  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  spot  capable  of  bearing  a horse.  On  the 
route  to  the  Geysers  we  generally  contrived  to 
avoid  the  worst  places  by  making  a detour  around 
the  edges  of  the  hills,  but  this  is  not  always 
practicable.  In  many  places  the  hills  themselves 
abound  in  boggy  ground. 

The  formation  of  the  Icelandic  bog  is  pe- 
culiar. I have  seen  something  similar  on  the 
Pacific  coast  near  Cape  Mendocino,  but  by  no 
means  so  extensive  and  well-defined.  In  Ice- 
land it  consists  of  innumerable  tufts  of  earth, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  interwoven  with 
vegetable  fibres  which  render  them  elastic  when 
pressed  by  the  foot.  These  tufts  stand  out  in 
relief  from  the  main  ground  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet  from  each  other,  and  frequency  cover  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  tops  are  covered 
with  grass  of  a very  fine  texture,  furnishing  a 
good  pasture  for  sheep  and  other  stock.  So  reg- 
ular and  apparently  artificial  is  the  appearance 
of  these  grassy  tufts,  that  I was  at  first  inclined 
to  think  they  must  be  the  remains  of  cultivated 
fields — probably  potato-hills  or  places  where  corn 
had  grown  in  former  times.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether unreasonable  to  suppose  that  groves  of 
wood  might  once  have  covered  these  singular 
patches  of  country,  and  that  they  had  been  up- 
rooted and  destroyed  by  some  of  those  violent 
convulsions  of  nature  which  from  time  to  time 
have  devastated  the  island.  Dr.  Dasent  pro- 
duces ample  testimony  to  show  that,  in  old 
times,  not  only  corn  grew  in  Iceland  but  wood 
sufficiently  large  to  be  used  in  building  vessels. 

Now  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a few  pota- 
toes can  be  raised  in  some  of  the  warmest  spots, 
and  there  is  not  a single  tree  to  be  found  on  the 
entire  island.  The  largest  bushes  I saw  were 
only  six  or  eight  feet  high. 

A singular  fact  connected  with  the  bog-forma- 
tion is  that  it  is  often  found  in  dry  places — on 
the  slopes  of  mountains,  for  example,  in  certain 
localities  where  the  water  never  settles  and 
where  the  ground  is  perpetually  dry.  I was 
greatly  puzzled  by  this,  and  was  scarcely  satis- 
fied by  the  explanation  given  by  Zoega,  my 
guide,  who  said  it  was  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  frost.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
of  artificial  formation,  and  that  the  process  by 
which  they  are  developed  is  always  going  on,  he 
stated  that  in  many  places  where  they  had  been 
leveled  down  for  sheep-corrals  or  some  such  pur- 
pose, a similar  formation  of  tufted  hillocks  had 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

I was  continually  troubled  by  the  circuits 
made  by  Zoega  to  avoid  certain  tracts  of  this 
kind  which  to  me  did  not  look  at  all  impractica- 
ble. Once  I thought  it  would  be  a good  joke  to 
show  him  that  a Californian  could  find  his  way 
through  a strange  country  even  better  than  a 
native ; and  watching  a chance  when  he  was  not 
on  the  look-out — for  I suspected  what  his  objec- 
tion would  be — I suddenly  turned  my  horse  to- 
ward the  bog,  and  urged  him  to  take  the  short 
cut.  It  was  such  a capital  idea,  that  of  beating 
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than  that,  which  was  to  dismount  from  his  own 
horse,  and  jump  from  tuft  to  tuft  until  he  got 
hold  of  my  hridle.  With  it  of  course  came  the 
poor  animal,  which  by  hard  pulling:  mv  trusty 
guide  soon  succeeded  in  getting  on  dry  land. 
Meantime  I discovered  a wav  of  getting  out  my- 
self by  n complicated  system  of  jumps,  and  pres- 
ently w*e  all  stood  in  a group-—  Zbega  scraping 
flic*  rnud  off  the  sides  of  my  trembling  steed* 
while.  I ventured  to  remark  that  it  w:us  “a  little 
boggy  in  that  direction.  ” 

“Yes,  Sir,’*  said  Zbega;  “that  was  the  rea- 
son I was  going  round/* 

And  a very  sensible  reason  it  was  too,  ns  1 
now  cheerfully  admitted.  After  a medicinal 
pull  at  the  brandy  we  once  more  proceeded  on 
out  way. 

I mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  dry  hog- 
formations  bn  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hills.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  wet  bogs  are  not 
always  in  the  lowest  places.  Frequently  they 
are  found  on  elevated  grounds,  and  even  high 
up  in  the  mountains.  Approaching  a region  of 
this  kind,  when  the  tufts  arc  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  eye,  the  effect  is  very  peculiar.  It 
looks  as  if  an  army  of  grim  old  Norsemen,  on 
their  march  through  the  wilderness,  had  sudden- 
ly sunk  to  their  necks  in  the  treacherous  earth, 
and  still  stood  in  that  position  with  their  shaggy 
heads  bared  to  the  tempests.  Often  the  traveler 
detects  something  like  features,  and  it  would  not 
be  at  all  difficult,  of  a moonlight  night,  to  mis- 
take them  for  ghostly  warriors  struggling  to  get 
out  on  dry  land.  Indeed  the  simple-minded  pcas- 
7.'  V'Y'  1 * /;  ^ ’ ■ 'flrj^irtairfrprn'; 
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<?rui with  n ivjii  i\\\  «'U}h\  >*-W  of  jJh?  how, 
when  he  wadld  cpfomexict*  a w»r»c*  «f  terrific 
♦ienioostftit^ra^  b^rlihig  4»«<d  at  the 

heels  of  the  Wygmnv,  -Bucking  of  skK  lA  frighten 
hint,  or  kick*  at  las  hisad.  fcnd  uo teffwfr  fvfc  bitu  ? 
M 'W*£:  altogether  too  faga«ndn?  t<^4^  i;4nght 
Vftfblu  toaixbof  ilksi^er'Cius  weapons. 

I.  ktio$*of  to  -Jifcjuul  the  iWgjiteitf  aof 

thfcMB  *iogs  Save  that  of  the  fcheqi-dog* 

of  France  and  Germany,  Th*y  are  often  sent 
out  in  the  pastures  to  pttiier  up  ftm  hordes*  and 
will  remain  by  i Viera  wed  harp.  them  with/h  bow  wU 
for  day  s at  a time  . They  a/e  a ho  much  tised 
in  the  manfignmem  of  sheep.  \j  r.iike  the  tegular 
fthepherdrdog  otVKur*>pe/  however;  they  are  somc- 
times  thievish  end  tr^chcTv>uj>f  ow  ing  to.  rlwir 
wolfish  origin.  I <h>  hot  think  wc  could  have 
made  tern  mile*  a day  yithoiii  firing  In  tin* 
driving  of  pack-trains  a good  dog  is 
ble.  I always  gavft  the  poor  fellow  something 
to  eat  when  we  slopped  in  consideration  /)f  his 
services- 

Wo  r<>do  for  .some*  time  alon#  an  elnroxed 
pfotca  u of  mjr  Ultra ix  Hi  pm  til)  *iw\<si  biwg  Tike 
a bronk  In  the  outline  heenme  virihle  <•  l\w  hun- 
dred yards-  ahead.  * ? had  a kind  pV  felirig  that 
lyetyerv  approaching  w endsin  ottyjouniei*  bur 
said  nothing.  'Nei- 
ther did  Zbega,  for 
tic  vrtis  not  a man  to 

'%  *^;;  ';  digimi*  &£, 

Lava,  d&Jlc  and  por- 
•' v’V';/ v.bV  pcridicuittn— the  ha«ie> 

strewn  whh  moiieiv 


(Wboc&v)  I thee  aVKuft  ihoi^  «heep— 

thos^  harmless AU*1  tender  httlci  lamiw?  1 tagged 
thee  with  rears  In  idt  4V13&  not  to  run  af ft*t  thefti  j 
but  than  stubborn  in  thine,  'iuvpiity  v hud 
noxv  w!iat  end  X do  but — (vv hack) — hut  punish 
the*,  according  to  my  pmmise.  Wilt  ftvou  m*r 
do  it  agaiu '?  0 <iy,  Brim.  will  ibcu<  ever  nguin 
be  guilty  of  ihi>  d/-rv*p«m»iile  eonducY  ? (A  meU. 
annholy  bowl,  j It  pnths  tin*  to  dx»  U (whack), 
hut  it  is  (tfhktfk ) &r  tin  no  ow  u good  I Now  hear 
and  repent . jvoif.  henceforth  let  thy  wuyi  be  ift* 
way*  of  ihe  yiri;vjh.»  dn<I  (hb  just  lri;  It  wm  ab- 
solutely delightful  iyj  Witness  tfe  joy  bf  Ernsu 

word 

of  eommcfft  %%&$&  would  throw  him  the  bread, 
and  Uivti  gravely  JDOfmi  hi^  Horse  am!  ride  t >u 
Kof  l^drs  iiftAr  tSu  yieti ux  of  his  displeasure 
%6dld  -TOA  4i?nii  jofnp,  5tnd  tmrk,  and  -c*ij»er  ivUh 
' j realiy  thiMight  it  waa  4 
kindness  to  %%'hip  him— ho  enjoyed  it  so  laiidi 
afterwa rd.  , ■ '•  ’<  ' ' .■/ 

- Ve*t ; -#«ii li ^ -.l?boise  horses  got  off  the  trail 
or  lagj2«?d  htiliidd  the  services  of  our  dog  were 
inyalnubte,  Zdeg*a  Had  a pardon ttfr  u:4y  of 
directing  his  attention  to  the  errant  anlunab 
^ Hur-r-r-rf-^i-i  mil  of  the  tongue) — Iiur^t>? 
Brusal'*  ami  oAT  lintwi  wmdd  d^b,  f?i<?  hatf  on 
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masses,  scattered  About  in  the  strangest  dis- 
order ; a valley  of  the  brightest  green,  over  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  stretching  like  a river  be- 
tween the  fire-blasted  cliffs;  the  trail  winding 
through  it  in  snake-like  undulation — all  now 
silent  cls  death  under  the  grim  leaden  sky,  yet 
eloquent  of  terrible  convulsions  in  by-gone  cen- 
turies and  of  the  voices  of  men  long  since  min- 
gled with  the  dust.  Upon  entering  the  gorge  be- 
tween. the  shattered  Walls  of  lava  on  either  side, 
the  trail  makes  a rapid  descent  of  a few  hundred 
yards  till  it  strikes  into  the  valley.  I waited  till 
my  guide  had  descended  with  die  horses,  and 
then  took  a position  a little  below  the  entrance 
sc*  as  to  command  a view  out  through  the  gorge 
and  up  the  entire  range  of  the  Alrminnujau. 

The  appended  sketch,  imperfect  aa  it  is,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  scene ; yet  to  comprise 
within  the  brief  compass  of  a sheet  of  paper  the 
varied  wonders  of  this  terrible  gap.  the  wild  dis- 
order of  the  fragments  cast,  loose  over  the  earth, 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  whole  place  would  be 
simply  impossible.  No  artist  has  over  yet  done 
justice  to  the  scene,  and  certainly  no  mere  am- 
ateur can  hoj>e  to  attain  better  success. 

Looking  up  the  range  of  the  great  fissure,  it 
resembles  an  immense  walled  alley,  high  on  one 
side  and  low,  broken,  and  irregular  on  the  other. 
The  rauin  or  left  side  forms  a fearful  precipice 
of  more  than  eighty  feet,  and  run.*  in  a direct 
line  toward  the  mountains,  a distance  of  four  or 
five  miles.  On  the  right,  toward  the  plain  of 
Thingyalla,  the  inferior  side  forms  nearly  a par- 
allel line  of  rifted  and  irregular  masses  of  lava, 


perpendicular  in  front  and  receding  behind.  The 
greater  wall  presents  a dark,  rugged  face,  com- 
posed of  immense  pillars  and  blocks  of  lava,  de- 
fined by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures,  strangely 
irregular  tn  detail  but  showing  a dark,  comjMict, 
and  solid  front.  In  places  it  is  not  unlike  a 
vast  library  of  books,  shaken  into  the  wildest  con- 
fusion by  some  resistless  power.  Whole  ranges 
of  ink-colored  blocks  are  wrenched  from  their 
places,  and  scattered  about  between  the  ledges. 
Well  may  they  represent  tbc  law-books  of  the 
old  Icelandic  Sagas  and  judges,  who  held  their 
council*  near  this  fearful  gorge  ! Corresponding 
in  face,  but  less  regular  and  of  inferior  height, 
is  tho  opposite  wall.  In  its  molten  state  the 
whole  once  formed  a burning  flood,  of  such  vast 
extent  and  depth  that,  it  is  estimated  bv  geolo- 
gists nearly  half  a century  must  have  elapsed  be- 
fore it  become  cool.  The  bottom  of  this  tre- 
mendous crack  in  the  sea  of  lava  is  almost  ji 
dead  level,  and  forms  a valley  of  about  a hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  which  extends,  with  occa- 
sional breaks  anti  irregularities,  entirely  up  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  This  valley  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  a beautiful  carpet  rug  of 
fine  green  grass ; but  is  sometimes  diversified  by 
fragments  of  lava  shivered  off  and  cast  down 
from  the  walls  on  either  side. 

The  gorge  by  which  we  entered  must  have 
been  impracticable  for  horses  in  its  original 
state.  Huge  masses  of  lava,  which  doubtless 
once  jammed  up  the  way,  must  have  been  hurled 
over  into  the  gaping  fissures  at  each  side;  and 
something  like  a road-way  cleared  out  from  the 
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chaos  of  ruin.  Pavements  and  side-stones  are* 
still  visible,  where  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
old  Icelanders  did  many  a hard  day’s  work. 
Eight  or  nine  centuries  have  not  yet  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  hammer  and  chisel ; and  there 
were  stones  cast  a little  on  one  side  that  still 
bear  the  marks  of  horses’  hoofs — the  very  horses 
in  all  probability  ridden  by  the  old  Sagas  and 
lawgivers.  Through  this  wild  gorge  they  made 
their  way  into  the  sheltered  solitudes  of  the  Al- 
raannajau,  where  they  pitched  their  tents  and 
held  their  feasts  previous  to  their  councils  on  the 
Logberg.  Here  passed  the  members  of  the  Al- 
thing ; here  the  victims  of  the  Logberg  never  re- 
passed again. 


There  are  various  theories  concerning  the  orig- 
inal formation  of  this  wonderful  fissure.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  flood  of  lava  by  which 
Thingvalla  was  desolated  in  times  of  which  his- 
tory presents  no  record,  must  have  cooled  irreg- 
ularly, owing  to  the  variation  of  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  valley;  that  at  this  point, 
where  its  depth  was  great,  the  contracting  mass 
separated,  and  the  inferior  portion  gradually  set- 
tled downward  toward  the  point  of  greatest  de- 
pression. 

Others,  again,  hold  the  theory  that  there  was 
a liquid  drain  of  the  molten  lava  underneath 
toward  the  lake ; by  means  of  which  a great  sub- 
terranean cavity  was  formed  as  far  back  as  the 
mountain;  that  the  crust  on  top  being  of  in- 
sufficient strength  to  bear  its  own  great  weight 
must  have  fallen  in  as  the  whole  mass  cooled, 
and  thus  created  this  vast  crack  in  the  earth. 

I incline  to  the  first  of  these  theories  myself, 
as  the  most  conformable  to  the  contractile  laws 
of  heat.  There  is  also  something  like  practical 
evidence  to  sustain  it.  «A  careful  examination 
of  the  elevations  and  depressions  on  eacli  wall 
of  the  gap  satisfied  me  that  they  bear  at  least  a 
very  striking  analogy.  Points  on  one  side  are 
frequently  represented  by  hollows  on  the  other, 
and  even  complicated  figures  occasionally  find  a 
counterpart,  the  configuration  being  always  rel- 


atively convex  or  concave.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  very  clearly  that  the  mass  had  been  forci- 
bly rent  asunder,  either  by  the  contractile  pro- 
cess of  heat,  or  a convulsion  of  the  earth.  The 
most  difficult  point  to  determine  is  why  the  bot- 
tom should  be  so  flat  and  regular,  and  what  kept 
the  great  mass  on  each  side  so  far  intact  as  to 
form  one  clearly  defined  fissure  a hundred  feet 
wide  and  nearly  five  miles  in  length?  This, 
however,  is  not  for  an  unlearned  tourist  like  my- 
self to  go  into  very  deeply. 

How  many  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
all  this  happened  the  first  man  who  “gazed 
through  the  rent  of  ruin”  has  failed  to  leave  on 
record — if  he  ever  knew  it.  The  great  walls  of 
the  fissure  stood  grim  and  black  before  the  old 
Icelandic  Sagas,  just  as  they  now  stand  before 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  tourist.  History  re- 
cords no  material  change  in  its  aspect.  It  may 
be  older  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  yet  it 
looks  as  if  the  eruption  by  which  it  was  caused 
might  have  happened  within  a lifetime,  so  little 
is  there  to  indicate  the  progress  of  ages.  I could 
not  but  experience  the  strangest  sensations  in 
being  carried  so  far  back  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  \vorld. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a mile  up  the  “Jau” 
a river  tumbles  over  the  upper  wall  of  lava,  and 
rushes  down  the  main  fissure  for  a few  hundred 
yards,  when  it  suddenly  diverges  and  breaks 
through  a gap  in  the  inferior  wall,  and  comes 
down  the  valley  on  the  outside  toward  the  lake. 

During  my  stay  at  Thingvalla  I walked  up  to 
this  part  of  the  Almannajau,  and  made  a rough 
sketch  of  the  waterfall. 

From  the  point  of  rocks  upon  which  I stood 
the  effect  was  peculiar.  The  course  of  the  riv- 
er, which  lies  behind  the  Jau,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  entirely  hidden  by  the  great  wall  in  front, 
and  nothing  of  it  is  visible  till  the  whole  river 
bursts  over  the  dark  precipice,  and  tumbles,  foam- 
ing and  roaring,  into  the  tremendous  depths  be- 
low, where  it  dashes  down  wildly  among  the 
shattered  fragments  of  lava  till  it  reaches  the 
outlet  into  the  main  valley.  A mist  rises  up 
from  the  falling  water,  and  whirls  around  the 
base  of  the  cataract  in  clouds,  forming  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  a series  of  beautiful  rainbows. 
The  grim,  jagged  rocks,  blackened  and  rifted 
with  fire,  make  a strange  contrast  with  the  deli- 
cate prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbows,  and  their 
shaq>  and  rugged  outline  with  the  soft,  ever- 
changing  c louds  of  spray. 

The  flocks  of  the  good  pastor  of  Thingvalla 
were  quietly  browsing  among  the  rugged  de- 
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Vam  or  to  a ,w -v \f»/\ 

They  j :»'**•  V with  {iu-M'  c»>'crp»  wing  (l:t.T::«^!j:  they 
will  follow  my  ex:unpk\  andtebirot  «*»th  lienor 
1 anti  df^r-iKm. 

Sra*idj,ng  uj»;:n  «u  f-rmticuee  o\ tjd  wA i ng  jhc 
Valter,  f ru-  \:  with  winder  a*  the  t ost  field 
of  Ifiv.i  rn+fcfjw-t  ml  me.  i<  an  area 

; nt  Jco*#  .$j§id-  mtb*<  ?.^tiar*%  »B  coYtrcd  wjrlt  n 
i stony  crust,  varying  from  fifty  to  a bundfvd  feet 
i in  thickness,  rent  into  gaping  fissures  and  tossed 
ahont  in  tremendous  fragment#;  once  a burning 
flood,  covering  the  earth  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion wherever  it  flowed;  now  a cold,  weird  des- 
ert, whose  gloomy  monotony  is  only  relieved  by 
stunted  patches  of  brushwood  and  dark  pools 
of  water — all  wrapped  in  a death-like  silence. 
Where  could  this  terrible  flood  have  come  from  ? 
The  mountains  in  the  distance  look  so  peaceful 
in  their  snowy  robe#,  so  incapable  of  the  rage 
from  which  all  this  desolation  must  have  sprung, 
that  I could  scarcely  reconcile  such  terrible  re- 
sults with  an  origin  so  apparently  inadequate. 

I questioned  Zoega  on  this  point,  hut  not  with 
much  success.  How  was  it  possible,  I asked, 
that  millions  and  billions  of  tons  of  lava  could 
be  vomited  forth  from  the  crater  of  nny  mountain 
within  sight  ? Here  was  a solid  bed  of  lava  sj  read 
over  the  valley,  and  many  miles  beyond,  tvhfcfi, 
if  piled  up,  shrunken  and  dried  as  it  was.  would 
of  itself  make  a mountain  larger  than  the  Skjnld- 
hrnid  Joknl,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
t»cen  ejected. 

“Now,  Zdcgn/*  said  I,  “how  do  you  make  it 
out  that  this  come  from  the  Skjaldbmid  Jokul  ?“ 

“ Well,  Sir,  I don't  know,  but  I think  it  earno 
from  the  inside  of  the  world/’ 

“Why,  Zboga,  th<?  world  is  only  n shell — n 
mere  egg-shell  in  Iceland  I should  fancy— filled 
with  fiery  gases.” 

“Is  that  possible,  Sir?”  cried  Zoega,  in  un- 
disguised astonishment. 

“ Yes,  quite  possible;  a mere  egg-shell !" 

“ Dear  me,  I didn’t  know  that  l It  is  a won- 
derful world,  Sir.” 

“ Very— -especially  in  Iceland.” 


clmties  where  I stood.  Here  were  violence  and 
peace  in  striking  contract ; the  tremendous  con- 
cussion of  the  failing  water;  the  fearful  marks 
of  convulsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
“The:  gentle  fl»ipfcei  thif  pluy  upon  the  grven." 

As  I put  away  my  imj»erfcct  sketch,  and 
sauntered  back  toward  the  hospitable  cabin  of 
the  pastor,  a figure  emerged  from  the  rocks, 
nnd  I stood  face  to  face  with  an  Icelandic  shep- 
herdess. 

Well,  it  is  no  use  to  grow  poetical  over  this 
matter.  To  be  sure,  we  were  alone  in  a great 
wilderness,  and  she  was  very  pretty,  and  looked 
uncommonly  coquettish  with  her  tasseied  cap, 
neat  blue  bodice,  and  short  petticoats,  to  say 
nothing  of  a well-turned  pair  of  ankle's;  but  then, 
you  see,  l couldn’t  speak  a word  of  Icelandic, 
and  if  l could,  what  had  I,  a responsible  nmn, 
to  say  to  a pretty  young  shepherdess ? At  most 
I could  only  tell  her  she  was  extremely  captiva- 
ting, and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a flower 
in  the  desert,  born  to  blush  unseen,  etc.  As  she 
skipped  shyly  away  from  me  over  the  rocks  I 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  graceful 
sprightHne^s  of  her  movements,  and  wondered 
why  so  much  beauty  should  be  wasted  upon 
silly  sheep,  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  stout 
brave  young  fellow's  who  would  fall  dead  in  love 
with  her  at  the  first  sight.  But  I had  better 
drop  the  subject.  There  is  a young  man  of  my 
acquaintance  already  gone  up  to  Norway  to  look 
for  the  post-girl  that  drove  me  over  the  road  to 
Trondhjcm  ; and  at  lenst  two  of  my  friends  are 
now  on  the  way  to  Hamburg  for  the  express 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  gyrations  of  the  cele- 
brated wheeling  girls.  All  I hope  is,  that  when 
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“Then,  Sir,  I don't 
know  how  this  could 
have  happened  unless 
it  was  done  by  spir- 
its that  live  in  the 
ground.  Some  peo- 
ple say  they  are  great  ^ 

monsters,  and  live  on 
burned  stones.” 

“ Do  you  believe 
in  spirits,  Zdega  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir; — ;; 

and  don’t  you  ? I’ve 

seen  them  many  a ^ 

time.  I once  saw  a i 

spirit  nearly  as  large  i | 
as  the  Skjahlbraid. 

It  came  up  out  of  the  i far^  ' jK  / ■ ^ 
earth  directly  before  ]§m.  I S aHk 

me  where  l was  iruv-  mBx. 
cling,  and  shook  its 

to  go  back.  I was  faP W^3F  $ -Hv! 
badly  frightened,  and  £ &9H . 

turned  my  horse  ,W 

around  mid  went  \ 

back.  Then  I begird  ^ ^ V 

that  my  hot  friend 

was  dying.  When  ■'» 

he  was  d.vtd  I in. ar- 
riv'd his  with.  Site's  >f 

a very  go* 4 woman,  y; 

Sir;  and  if  you  please 

I’ll  get  her  to  make  ; 

you  some  coffee  when  ?'  lf'||  ?sp§|k 

we  get  back  to  Kevk-  P 

j:\vik.”  - 1 

So  goes  the  world,  ^ 

thought  I,  from  the 
Skjaldbruid  Jokul  to 

a cup  of  coffee  1 Why  bother  onr  heads  about 
these  troublesome  questions,  which  can  only  re- 
sult iu  proving  us  all  equally  ignorant.  The 
wisest  Inis  learned  nothing  save  his  own  igno- 
rance. He  “meets  with  darkness  in  the  day- 
time, and  gropes  in  the  noonday  as  in  the 
night.” 

The  extensive  valley  called  Thingvnlta,  or  the 
Valley  of  the  “Thing,”  lie*  at  the  head  of  a lake 
of  the  same  name,  some  fifteen  miles  in  length 
by  six  or  seven  in  width.  The  waters  of  this 
lake  are  beau  tifully  clear,  and  the  scenery  around 
it  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  charac- 
ter. Ragged  mountains  rise  from  its  shores  in 
various  directions,  and  islands  reflect  their  va- 
ried outlines  in  its  glassy  surface.  Cranes,  wild 
ducks,  plovers,  and  occasionally  swans,  abound 
in  the  lagoons  that  open  into  it  from  Thingvalla. 
The  bed  of  this  tine  sheet  of  water  corresponds  in 
its  configuration  with  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  of  volcanic  formation  throughout*  and  the 
rifts  and  fissures  in  the  kva  can  be  traced  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable  to  see  through  the  water. 

On  passing  out  of  the  Ahnannajau,  near  the 
lower  fall,  where  the  river  breaks  out  into  the 
main  valley,  the  view  toward  the  lake  is  extens- 
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ive  and  imposing.  Along  the  course  of  the 
river  13  a succession  of  beautiful  little  green 
flats,  upon  which  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
good  jHvst or  graze ; and  further  down  on  the  left 
lies  the  church  and  farm-house.  Still  beyond 
are  vast  plains  of  lava,  gradually  merging  into 
the  waters  of  the  lake;  aud  in  the  far  distance 
mountain  upon  mountain,  till  the  view  is  lost  in 
the  snowy  Jokul#  of  the  far  interior. 

Descending  into  this  valley  we  soon  crossed 
the  river,  which  is  fordable  at  this  season,  and 
in  a few  minutes  entered  a lane  between  the  low 
stone  walls  that  surround  the  station. 

The  church  is  of  modem  construction,  and, 
like  all  I saw  in  the  interior,  is  made  of  wood, 
painted  a dark  color,  and  roofed  with  boards 
covered  with  sheets  of  tarred  canvas.  It  is  a 
very  primitive  little  affair,  only  one  story  high, 
and  not  more  than  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  di- 
mensions. From  the.  date  on  the  weather-cock 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  1858. 

The  congregation  is  supplied  by  the  few  sheep- 
rnnehes  in  the  neighborhood — consisting  at  most 
of  half  a dozen  families.  These  unpretending 
little  churches  are  to  he  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  settlement  througbont  the  whole  island. 
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Simple  and  homely  as  they  are,  they  speak  well 
for  the  pious  character  of  tin*  people. 

The  pastor  of  Thingvalla  and  bis  family  re- 
side in  a group  of  sad-cover*?d  huts  close:  by  the 
church.  These  cheerless  little  hovels  arc  really 
a curiosity — none  of  them  being  over  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  all  huddled  together  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  latitude  or  longitude — like 
a parcel  of  sheep  in  a storm.  Some  have  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  and  some  have  chimneys;  gross 
and  weeds  grow  all  over  them;  and  crooked  by- 
ways and  dark  alleys  run  among  Jhem  and 
through  them.  At  the  base  they  are  walled  up 
with  big  lamps  of  lava,  ami  two  of  them  have 
board  fronts,  painted  black,  while  the  remainder 
are  patched  up  with  turf  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts, 
very  much  in  the  style  of  a stork's  nest.  A low 
stone  wall  encircles  the  premises,  but  seems  to 
be  of  little  use  as  a barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  live  stock,  being  broken  up  in  gaps  ev- 
ery few  yards.  In  front  of  the  group  some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  a pavement,  which, 
however,  must  have  been  abandoned  soon  after 
the  work  was  commenced.  It  is  now  littered 
all  over  with  old  tubs,  pots,  dish-cloths,  and  oili- 
er articles  of  domestic  use. 

The  interior  of  this  strange  abode  is  even  more 
complicated  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect 
from  the  exterior.  Passing  through  a dilapi- 
dated door- way  in  one  of  the  smaller  cabins, 
which  you  would  hardly  suppose  to  be  the  main 
entrance,  you  find  yourself  in  a long  dark  pas- 
sagr-way,  built  of  rough  stone,  and  roofed  with 
wooden  rafters  and  brushwood  covered  with  sod. 


The  sides  am  ornamented  with  pegs  stuck  in  the 
crevices  between  the  stones,  upou  whie^  hang 
saddles,  bridle?,  horse-shoes,  bunches  of  herbs, 
dried  fish,  and  various  articles  of  cast-off  cloth- 
ing, including  old  shoes  and  sheepskins.  Wide 
or  narrow,  straight  or  crooked,  to  suit  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  different  cabins  into  w hich  it  forms 
the  entrance,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
located  upon  the  track  of  a blind  boa-constrictor, 
though  Bishop  Hatton  denies  the  existence  of 
snakes  in  Iceland,  The  best  room,  or  rather 
house — for  every  room  is  a house — is  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  Another 
cabin  is  occupied  by  some  members  of  the  pas- 
tor's family,  who  bundle,  about  like  a lot  of  rab- 
bits. The  kitchen  is  also  the  dog-kennel,  and 
occasionally  the  sheep- house.  A pile  of  stones 
in  one  comer  of  it,  upon  which  a few  twigs  or 
scraps  of  sheep- manure  serve  to  make  the  fire, 
constitute  the  cooking  department.  The  beams 
overhead  arc  decorated  with  pots  and  kettle?, 
dried  fish,  stockings,  petticoat*,  and  the  remain? 
of  a pair  of  lxx»tH  that  probably  belonged  to  the 
pastor  in  his  younger  days.  The  dark  turf  wall? 
are  pleasantly  diversified  with  bags  of  oil  hung 
on  pegs,  scraps  of  meat,  old  bottles  and  jars,  and 
divers  rusty-looking  instruments  for  shearing 
sheep  und  cleaning  their  hoofs.  The  floor  con- 
sists of  the  original  Java-bed  and  artificial  pud- 
dles composed  of  slops  and  offal  of  divers  unct- 
uous kinds.  Smoke  fills  nil  the  cavities  in  the 
air  not  already  occupied  by  foul  odors,  and  the 
beams  and  posts  and  rickety  old  bits  of  furniture 
are  dved  to  the  core  with  the  dense  and  varie- 
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ga,tpd  atmosphere  around  them.  This  h*  a fair 
specimen  of  the  whole  otfafdHhmofifc,  with,  the 
tXccyiiiHi  0 ih$  irnYt-ii-iV  room,  The  bed*  in 
l fihfajf  uruclKJ  of  Uixuyy. 

Eeathers  bring  abundant;  they  arc  sewed  up  in 
pmdigr6tXKtieij|f  \Viiiidj  are  mmblbd  ippsy -t «rvy 
Into  big  buius  oa  fcg*  that  for  bedsteads, 
ami  then  covered  over  with  pite  of  all  the  Uxi*e- 
ulatiUets,  petticoats*  and  cM-oif  rags  j*/ssthfe 

to  lie  gathered  up  about  the-  fp<e 

ifesb  comfortable  nests  |he  btc.-por,  aivo  every 
nt^ht,  tnul,  whether  in  sinona-r  or  vv;ni^r;e  . • 

I ’«••-*  to  selves  up  under  the  odoivu^  rautuVia,*ii  T»f- 
and  snooze  away  nil  tnomcig.  1 riiritig 
thd  long'  winter  nights  they  apeiitj  on  an  to* vs- ' 
uge  aiauu  sixteen  hours  out  0 dip  twenty-four 
in  rhM  a greeable*  mioiper.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  ever?  vtevuie  in  the  hou»e  1.^  care- 
fully stopped  up  or  order  to  keep  out  'die  chid 
air,  and  that  whtdetatoilic^  frequently  occupy  a 
single  Apartment  not  over  ten  by  twelve,  the 
idea  of  in.'jirgAfefe  to  cut  through  the  atmosphere 
with  a dearer  seems  pcrfoc.tJy  preposterous;:  A 
nights  respirniion  in  such  a hole  ia  cpiito 
eifiit  to  saturate  the  whole  family  with  the  sub- 
itxmt}0  aII  the  fwh  and  sheepskins  in  tljftyV 
’PUiity^  and  the  nuimd  of  it  ip  that  they  don't 
eoi.no  run  nrxf  day  wagging  their  bns  or  bhett- 
ing  like  ahoep.  I Wonder  they  ever  bare.  Airy 
occasion  to  eat.  Absorption  must  supply  them 
with  a largo  Amopnt  of  nutriment  ; but  T sup- 
pose whai  is  g&i<teri  hi  that  waj  is  lost  iii  lim 
IntUMuiig  of  eoruriri  other  mvrabersoi  the  hou*> 
hold.  ^AVarmfb  rfdnm*  to  be  the  principal  object, 
find  o&rtAwb'. it  is  no  small  eonsidurotiofi  in  a 
country  where  fuel  is  so  scarce. 

1 can  not  conceive  of  more  wretched  abode? 
for  human  being?*.  They  ore  indeed  very  Iktl? 
better  than  fox-holes— -certainly  not  much  sweet- 
er. Yet  in  such  rude  habitations  w*  the**:  thP 
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pass  it  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  worthy  Ice- 
lander, be  it  remembered,  had  never  seen  even 
a town,  except  Reykjavik,  of  which  I have  al- 
ready attempted  a description.  It  was  night 
when  we  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  so  that  I had 
no  opportunity  of  judging  what  his  impressions 
would  be  at  that  time.  Next  morning  I knock- 
ed at  his  room-door.  His  wife  opened  it,  look- 
ing very  sad,  as  I thought.  At  the  window, 
gazing  out  over  the  magnificent  scene,  embrac- 
ing the  Monument,  the  Castle,  and  many  of  the 
finest  of  the  public  buildings,  stood  her  husband, 
the  big  tears  coursing  down  his  face. 

“Well/*  said  I,  “what  do  you  think  of  Ed- 
inburgh ?” 

“Oh!”  he  cried,  “oh,  I am  so  homo-sick! 
Oh,  my  dear,  dear  native  land!  Oh,  my  own 
beautiful  Iceland  ! Oh  that  I were  back  in  my 
beloved  Reykjavik!  Oh,  I shall  die  in  this 
desert  of  houses ! Oh  that  I could  once  more 
breathe  the  pure  fresh  air  of  my  own  dear,  dear 
island  home!” 

Such  were  literally  his  expressions.  Not  one 
word  had  he  to  say  about  the  beauties  of  Edin- 
burgh ! To  him  it  was  a hideous  nightmare. 
The  fishy  little  huts  of  Reykjavik,  the  bleak 
lava^escrts  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  raw 
blasts  from  the  Jokuls,  were  all  he  could  real- 
ize of  if  Paradise  upon  earth.  Yet  he  was  a 
highly-cultivated  and  intelligent  man,  not  des- 
titute of  refined  tastes.  Truly,  I thought  to 
myself, 

“The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  the  happiest  spot  his  own.” 

While  I waited  outside  the  pastor’s  house, 
enjoying  the  oddity  of  the  scene,  Zdega  busied 
himself  unsaddling  the  horses.  I sat  down  on 
a pile  of  fagots,  and,  with  some  trouble  and  a 
little  assistance  from  my  guide,  succeeded  in 
getting  off  my  overalls,  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly drenched  with  rain  and  saturated  with 
mud.  The  occasional  duckings  we  had  experi- 
enced in  crossing  the  rivers  did  not  add  to  my 
comfort.  I was  chilled  and  wet,  and  would 
have  given  a Danish  dollar  for  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  a fire.  All  this  time  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  about  the  premises  save  the  barking 
of  an  ill-favored  little  dog  that  was  energetically 
disclaiming  any  acquaintance  with  Brnsa.  I 
regret  to  say  that  Brusa  lost  much  of  his  bra- 
vado air  in  the  presence  of  this  insignificant 
cur,  but  it  was  quite  natural ; the  cur  was  at 
home  and  Brusa  wasn’t.  At  first  our  dog  seem- 
ed disposed  to  stand  his  ground,  but  upon  the 
near  approach  of  the  house-dog  he  dropped  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  ingloriously  sneaked 
between  the  legs  of  the  horses,  which  of  course 
gave  the  gentleman  of  the  house  a high  opinion 
of  his  own  prowess— so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  craven  spirit  of  Brusa  never  before  appear- 
ed in  such  a despicable  light.  He  cringed  and 
howled  with  terror,  which  so  flattered  the  van- 
ity of  the  other  that  a ferocious  attack  was  the 
immediate  consequence.  Fortunately  a kick 
from  one  of  the  horses  laid  Brusa’s  aggressor 
yelping  in  the  mud,  an  advantage  of  which 


Brusa  promptly  availed  himself ; and  the  pas- 
tor’s dog  would  have  fared  badly  in  the  issue 
but  for  the  interference  of  Zoega,  who  separated 
the  contending  parties,  and  administered  a grave 
rebuke  to  the  party  of  our  part  respecting  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct. 

Though  it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  seen  the 
retreating  figure  of  a man  as  we  rode  up,  I was 
at  a loss  to  understand  why  nobody  appeared  to 
ask  us  in  or  bid  us  welcome,  and  suggested  to 
Zoega  that  I thought  this  rather  an  unfriendly 
reception.  Now,  upon  this  point  of  Icelandic 
hospitality  Zoega  was  peculiarly  sensitive.  He 
always  maintained  that  the  people,  though  poor, 
are  very  hospitable — so  much  so  that  they  made 
no  complaint  when  a certain  Englishman,  whose 
name  he  could  mention,  stopped  with  them  for 
days,  ate  up  all  their  food  and  drank  up  all 
their  coffee,  and  then  went  off  without  offering 
them  even  a small  present.  “No  wonder,” 
said  Zdega,  “this  man  told  a great  many  lies 
about  them,  and  laughed  at  them  for  refusing 
money,  when  the  truth  was  he  never  offered 
them  money  or  any  thing  else.  It  was  certain- 
ly a very  cheap  way  of  traveling.” 

“But  what  about  the  pastor,  Zdega?  I'm 
certain  I caught  a glimpse  of  him  as  he  darted 
behind  the  door.”  # 

“Oh,  he’ll  be  here  directly;  he  always  runs 
away  when  strangers  come.” 

“ What  does  he  run  away  for?” 

“Why,  you  see,  Sir,  he  is  generally  a little 
dirty,  and  must  go  wash  himself  and  put  on 
some  decent  clothes.” 

While  we  were  talking  the  pastor  made  his 
appearance,  looking  somewhat  damp  about  the 
face  and  hair,  and  rather  embarrassed  about  the 
shape  of  his  coat,  which  w'as  much  too  large  for 
him,  and  hung  rather  low  about  his  heels.  With 
an  awkward  shuffling  gait  he  approached  us,  and 
having  shaken  hands  with  Zdega,  looked  askant 
at  me,  and  said  something,  which  my  guide  in- 
terpreted as  follows : 

“He  bids  you  welcome,  Sir,  and  says  his 
house  is  at  your  sendee.  It  is  a very  poor 
house,  but  it  is  the  best  he  has.  He  wishes  to 
know  if  you  will  take  some  coffee,  and  asks 
what  part  of  the  world  you  are  from.  I tell 
him  you  are  from  California,  and  he  says  it  is 
a great  way  off,  clear  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  may  God’s  blessing  be  upon 
you.  Walk  in,  Sir.” 

Plca&d  with  these  kind  words,  I stepped  up 
to  the  good  pastor  and  cordially  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  at  the  same  time  desiring  Zdega  to 
say  that  I thanked  him  very  much,  and  hoped 
he  would  make  it  convenient  to  call  and  see  me 
some  time  or  other  in  California,  which,  I re- 
gret to  add,  caused  him  to  look  both  alarmed 
and  embarrassed.  A queer,  shy  man  was  this 
pastor — a sort  of  living  mummy,  dried  up  and 
bleached  by  Icelandic  snows.  His  manner  was 
singularly  bashful.  There  was  something  of 
the  recluse  in  it — a mixture  of  shyness,  awk- 
wardness, and  intelligence,  as  if  his  life  had 
been  spent  chiefly  among  sheep  and  books, 
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judgments,  and  executed  their  stem  decrees. 
On  a small  plateau  of  lava,  separated  from  the 
general  mos9  by  a profound  abyss  on  every  side, 
save  a narrow  neck  barely  wide  enough  for  a 
foothold,  the  famous  “Thing1’ Assembled  once  a 
year,  and,  secured  from  intrusion  in  their  delib- 
erations by  the  terrible  chasm  around,  passed 
laws  for  the  weal  or  >voe  of  the  people.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  guard  the  causeway  by  which 
they  entered;  all  other  sides  were  well  protect* 
ed  by  the  encircling  moat,  which  varies  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  width,  and  is  half  filled 
with  water.  The  total  depth  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  distinctly  visible  through  the  crystal 
pool,  must  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  Into  this 
yawning  abyss  the  unhappy  criminals  were  cast, 
with  stones  around  their  necks,  and  many  a long 
day  did  they  lie  beneath  the  water,  a ghastly 


spectacle  for  the  crowd  that  peered  at  them  over 
the  precipice. 

AH  was  now  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Eight 
centuries  had  passed,  and  vet  the  strange  scenes 
that  had  tuken  place  here  were  vividly  before 
me.  I could  imagine  the  gathering  crowds, 
the  rising  hum  of  voices;  the  pause,  the  shriek, 
and  plunge;  the  low  murmur  of  horror,  and 
then  the  stern  warning  of  the  lawgivers  and 
the  gradual  dispersing  of  the  multitude. 

The  dimensions  of  the  plateau  arc  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  length  by  an  average  of 
sixty  or  eighty  iu  width.  A diagram,  taken 
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hundred  dollars  shall  be  ready  for  to-morrow. 
The  college?  Why  I must  give  at  least  ten 
thousand  to  the  college.  It  would  be  shabby  to 
offer  less  to  my  Alma  Mater , when  I have  been 
blessed  so  beyond  my  wants.  There,  little  one 
[a  kiss],  1*11  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

It  was  on  this  same  May  morning  that  the 
young  man,  Zedekiah  Hull,  was  first  observed 
in  New  Haven.  When  discovered  by  that  ven- 
erable but  alert  and  ever- watchful  individual, 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  he  sat  upon  the  marble 
steps  of  our  brick  and  plaster  State-house,  de- 
vouring in  extreme  haste  what  looked  like  his 
luncheon,  but  might  have  been  his  breakfast. 
Our  inquisitive  fellow-citizen  improved  the  oc- 
casion so  far  as  to  discover  that  this  repast, 
whatever  its  name  might  be,  consisted  of  per- 
haps half  a pound  of  soda  crackers,  two  red  her- 
rings, and  one  red  apple.  Zedekiah  performed 
wonders  of  mastication,  or  rather  of  deglutition, 
for  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  public  faith  to 
give  out  the  idea  that  he  chewed.  Sol  ids*  went 
down  as  if  they  were  fluids — two  ravenous  snaps 
sufficed  to  annihilate  the  dryest  cracker — there 
was  a stretching  forward  of  the  head,  an  ana- 
conda writhing,  and  the  mouthful  was  in  the 
stomach.  The  Oldest  Inhabitant,  native  Amer- 
ican as  he  was,  had  never  seVn  any  thing  like  it 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience. 

44 1 guess  the  young  chap  is  in  a hurry,”  said 
he  to  himself.  44 1 guess  he’s  got  to  go  some- 
where or  do  some  errand  right  away.  He  keeps 
looking  round  as  though  he  expected  somebody 
or  something.” 

Our  worthy  neighbor  was  mistaken,  for  Zede- 
kiah showed  no  haste  to  qtrit  the  scene  of  his 
gorging  exploits,  thereby  proving  that  ho  had 
eaten  thus  rapidly,  not  from  necessity,  but  from 
hunger  or  habit.  Having  finished  his  dessert — 
first  a bite  of  apple  and  then  a bite  of  herring — 
he  drew  a long  breath,  unbuttoned  his  vest, 
picked  his  teeth  with  his  fingers,  surveyed  the 
college  and  adjacent  buildings,  and  at  last, 
gathering  up  the  fragment  of  newspaper  which 
had  contained  his  food,  commenced  reading  it. 
Meantime  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  leaning  on  his 
ivory-headed  cane  and  looking  over  his  silver- 
bowed  spectacles,  took  a note  of  the  young  man’s 
appearance.  At  this  momentous  era  of  his  life 
Zedekiah  was  a tall,  lean  creature  of  inharmo- 
nious proportions,  clad  in  baggy,  countryfied 
raiment  of  that  economical  reddish-brown  broad- 
cloth which  holds  so  much  dirt  without  showing 
it.  His  hat  was  a beaver,  once  round,  but  now 
many-sided ; his  boots  were  foxy,  muddy,  down 
at  the  heels,  and  out  at  the  toes.  His  hair  was 
a dry,  thick,  kinky  mop ; his  mouth  was  useful- 
ly large,  but  showed  his  gums  too  much ; his 
light-gray  eyes  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  his 
dark,  sun-burnt  complexion.  To  be  plain,  he  ; 
was  not  by  any  means  a comely  youth  to  look 
upon ; and  yet  our  social  patriarch  was  right  in 
surveying  him  with  attention;  for  without  him 
this  story  could  not  have  been.  And  here  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  such  is  life,  my  reader.  The 


most  unpromising  person  whom  we  meet  in  a 
day’s  walk  may  be  the  fruitful  bough  from  which 
we  are  soon  to  gather  the  richest  apples  of  ex- 
perience. 

44 Hullo!”  exclaimed  Zedekiah.  44Hullo! 
that’s  me !”  he  repeated,  starting  up,  and  glar- 
ing at  a particular  spot  in  the  fragment  of  news- 
paper. Glancing  around  him  now,  and  settling 
his  small  eyes  upon  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  for 
one  inquiring  instant,  he  made  a rush  down  the 
steps,  and  approached  that  ancient  pride  of  our 
city. 

44  Haow  air  ye,  mister?”  said  he.  44 Hold  on 
a minit.  Want  to  speak  to  ye.” 

Our  friend  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in 
holding  on,  having  done  little  else  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  being,  as  is  well  known,  of »a 
most  sympathetic,  not  to  say  inquisitive,  dispo- 
sition. There  he  stood,  bowing  over  his  spec- 
tacles, and  smiling  under  them  with  that  bland- 
ness for  which  he  is  celebrated.  He  rather 
hoped,  as  I have  since  gathered  from  him,  that 
Zedekiah  was  about  to  show  him  the  bit  of 
newspaper ; but  the  cautious  youth  folded  it  up 
as  he  came  near,  and  sticking  it  in  his  breast- 
pocket, buttoned  his  coat  over  it. 

44  Mister,  know  a man  by  the  name  of  Haw- 
ley— Alfred  Hawley?”  he  asked. 

“Certainly,  Sir.  Doctor  Hawley,  you  mean, 
suppose?  One  of  our  leading  citizens,  and  a 
very  particular  friend  of  mine,  Sir,”  responded 
the  Inhabitant. 

44  Is,  eh  ? Ain’t  rich,  is  he  ?”  continued  Zed- 
ekiah. 

4 4 He  had  a large  fortune  fall  to  him  a year 
ago,  Sir.  It  came  from  a cousin  whom  he 
hadn’t  seen  for  twenty  years.  . One  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  that  I ever  knew  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience,  and  I am  an  old 
man,  Sir.” 

4 4 That’s  the  feller,  I guess — that  must  be  the 
very  feller,”  observed  Zedekiah,  showing  his 
gums  with  pleasure.  44 Where’s  his  house,  eh? 
Any  wheres  in  sight?” 

44  Oh  yes,  certainly.  You  are  a stranger  here, 
I presume.  From  the  country,  perhaps?”  in- 
quired our  insinuating  old  friend. 

“Waal,  like  enough,”  admitted  Zedekiah, wry- 
ly; for  your  real  rustic  hates  to  have  his  coun- 
try hood  guessed.  44  But  I’d  be  much  obleeged 
if  yeou’d  show  me  his  house.  I’m  in  an  allfired 
hurry  to  see  him.” 

“He  intends  building  very  soon,”  observed 
the  Inhabitant,  tranquilly.  4 4 Of  course  he  would, 
ydth  that  splendid  fortune.  Sir.” 

44  Jes  so,”  conceded  Zedekiah.  44  But  where’s 
he  live  neow?  That’s  the  question.” 

44  Do  you  see  that  white  wooden  house  on  the 
corner  there,  Sir,  facing  this  way  ? That’s  the 
place.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Doctor, 
perhaps?” 

44  Yes — no— much  obleeged,”  hastily  respond- 
ed Zedekiah,  turning  away  with  a curt  nod,  and 
making  direct  for  the  indicated  dwelling.  The 
; Primitive  Inhabitant  looked  after  him  with  a 
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sigh  expressing  disappointment,  and  perhaps 
some  slight  annoyance,  but  no  reproach;  for 
with  all  his  curiosity  ho  is  a gentleman.  How 
little  did  the  creamy  old  soul  suspect  that  he 
had  set  upon  his  good  friend  that  friend’s  direst 
and  mightiest  enemy ! Again  I beg  leave  to 
remark  that  such  is  life,  at  least  very  often.  At 
every  turn  of  our  daily  walk,  at  every  word  of 
our  conversation,  we  may  do  chance  harm  to 
some  respected  friend,  or  chance  good  to  some 
hateful  enemy. 

Zedekiah’s  eager  boots  shuffled  athwart  the 
Green,  roused  the  dust  of  the  street,  and  grated 
on  the  Doctor’s  scraper.  To  gain  entrance  was 
a matter  of  time ; for  there  was^no  knocker,  and 
the  young  man  had  not  yet  been  initiated  into 
the  mystery  of  door-bells.  How  could  mere  mo- 
ther-wit ever  guide  him  to  take  hold  of  that 
shining  silver  knob  and  pull  it?  Perhaps  he 
never  would  have  got  in ; perhaps  he  would  have 
worn  out  his  knuckles  and  his  patience  togeth- 
er; but  just  then  the  Doctor,  for  his  ill-luck, 
came  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  sallying 
out  on  his  constitutional.  There  stood  our 
model  gentleman  face  to  face  with  his  enemy, 
neither  of  them  aware  that  he  was  of  much  con- 
sequence to  the  other. 

“Mornin’,”  remarked  Zedekiah,  scraping  a 
boot  and  swinging  his  hands  in  so  doing. 

“Good-morning,  Sir,”  answered  the  mild 
voice  of  the  Doctor,  while  his  gray  uncovered 
head  inclined  courteously. 

“This  ain’t  Doctor  Hawley,  is  it — Doctor 
Alfred  Hawley  ?” 

“ It  is,  Sir.  What  can  I do  for  you  ? Will 
you  walk  in 

“Guess  I will,”  said  Zedekiah,  as  he  sidled 
through  the  door-way.  “ Guess  yeou  want  to 
see  me.  Advertised  for  me,  didn’t  ye  ?” 

“ What  name  ?”  inquired  the  Doctor,  with  a 
quick  breath,  as  he  turned  short  upon  the  stran- 
ger. 

“Hull — Zedekiah  Hull.  Shouldn’t  wonder 
if  I was  yeour  nephew,  kinder.  Didn’t  you 
marry  my  Aunt  puldy,  step-daughter  to  old 
Lifelet  Hull,  of  Coventry  ?” 

The  Doctor’s  face  flushed  crimson,  and  he 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  brows,  as  if  that  sudden 
whirl  of  blood  had  made  him  dizzy.  The  next 
moment  he  was  just  a little  paler  than  his  wont, 
but  collected  and  courteous. 

“ Is  it  possible  ?”  said  he.  “ Are  you  the  son 
of  Nathan  Hull,  of  Coventry?” 

“ Jes  so— that’s  a fact ; got  the  bull  by  the 
horns  neow.” 

“ Then  you  are  my  nephew,  in  a manner ; 
and  I — I am  glad  to  see  you,”  observed  the 
Doctor,  shaking  hands  and  looking  in  Zede- 
kiah’s face  with  a smile  that  did  not  show  how 
much  effort  those  words  cost  him.  “Yes,  I 
have  been  wishing  to  find  you.  I have  been 
advertising  for  you  during  the  whole  year  past. 
But  come  into  the  parlor.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  your  aunt  and  Cousin  Hatty.” 

“ No,  no,  not  neow — not  before  the  women 


folks,”  stammered  Zedekiah.  “ Ain’t  dressed 
for  it.  Left  my  good  clothes  down  to—” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  in  fact  he 
had  left  his  good  clothes  so  far  off,  and  so  long 
ago,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  speak 
accurately  of  the  circumstance. 

“ Hain’t  ye  got  a private  place  where  we  can 
talk  it  eout  free  and  easy,  Doctor?”  he  inquired, 
showing  his  gums  beseechingly. 

“ Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  Come  into  my 
study,  if  you  please.” 

In  a moment  more  Doctor  Hawley  and  his  vis- 
itor were  in  the  study  alone.  Zedekiah  was  urged 
into  accepting  the  hospitality  of  a vast  morocco- 
lined  arm-chair ; but  his  spirit  had  been  awed 
by  a passing  glimpse  into  a tastefully  furnished 
parlor,  and  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  fall 
back  at  his  ease ; he  sat  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  cushion,  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his 
bony  hands  resting  on  his  alto  relievo  knee-pans. 
His  many-angled  beaver  had  remained  on  his 
head  thus  far,  but  he  now  slipped  it  off,  and  put 
it  on  the  floor  behind  him,  where  the  Doctor 
could  not  see  it ; his  feet  he  drew  up  close  un- 
der his  chair,  to  conceal,  no  doubt,  the  decayed 
condition  of  his  boots. 

“ Yes,  I have  something  of  great  importance 
to  communicate  to  you,”  began  the  Doctor,  sup- 
pressing a mild  sigh*  “ But  first  let  me  ask 
you,  had  you  an  own  uncle  ?” 

“ Yes,  Uncle  Abner — that  is,  Abner  Hull — 
farther’s  oldest  brother.  Farther  lost  a mon- 
strous lot  of  money  by  him — two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  I guess.  That’s  what  made  far- 
ther poor;  he  never  got  up  from  it.  Of  course 
he  and  Uncle  Abner  always  fit  after  that.  Un- 
cle went  off  to  China,  or  some  of  them  places. 
Hain’t  had  a letter  from  him,  I hain’t,  since — 
Waal,  fact  is,  never  did  have  a letter  from  him. 
Farther  and  he  fit  awful  hard,  and  I guess  un- 
cle feels  kinder  shamed ; oughter — don’t  yeou 
think  so? — after  cheatin’  so.” 

“ Ho  is  dead,”  was  the  Doctor’s  mild  reply. 

“Thunder!  don’t  say?”  exclaimed  Zede- 
kiah. “ Waal,  all  got  to  die— every  body’s  time 
comes.  S’pose  Aunt  Huldy  feels  dreadful,  don’t 
she?” 

Evidently  the  Doctor  did  not  know  how  to 
handle  this  question;  for,  after  a perplexed 
twist  of  the  lips,  he  pawed  it  by  in  silence. 

“ I take  it  for  granted,”  said  he,  “ that  you 
are  my — my  nephew ; and  I shall  tell  you  my 
story  under  that  supposition.  You  will  then 
see  how  necessary  it  is  for  you  to  prove  that 
you  are  the  son  of  Nathan  Hull,  of  Coventry.” 

“ Prove  ! that’s  a good  ’un  ! Don’t  I know  ? 
Oh,  if  it’s  a law  case — *tis,  eh  ? Waal,  I can 
prove  it.  Don’t  you  be  skeered.  (Jot  the  old 
Bible,  with  my  name  in  it.  Then  there’s  lots 
o’  folks  in  Coventry  that’d  know  me  yit,  if  I did 
cut  and  run  from  there  five  year  ago.  Ain’t  for- 
got so  easy,  I can  tell  ye.” 

“Very  well.  Now,  then,  to  ray  story,”  re- 
turned the  Doctor.  “Your  Uncle  Abner  did 
not  cheat  your  father ; he  simply  lost  money  for 
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glass  of  sherry,  and  held  it  to  Zetlekiah’s  lips ; 
but  the  youth  could  only  gasp  at  it  as  he  sank 
into  a merciful  unconsciousness.  Imagination, 
intellect,  emotions,  had  been  overtasked  by  the 
astounding  intelligence,  and  he  lay  there  help- 
less, a swooning  heap  of  good  fortune.  To  the 
door  hurried  the  compassionate  Doctor,  and 
shouted  down  the  hall : Bridget  I Bridget ! 
Mr?.  Hawley  ! Hatty  ! here,  some  of  you ! 
bring  a tumbler  of  cold  water  !** 

In  another  instant  Mrs.  Hawley,  Hatty,  and 
Bridget  were  bending  over  the  senseless  Zede- 
kiah,  and  spilling  upon  him  more  or  less  of 
three  tumblers  of  cold  water.  The  Doctor  di- 
rected a portion  of  the  fluid  to  the  ashy  fore- 
head, and  untied  the  greasy  checkered  cravat 
which  encircled  the  grimy  neck. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  him,  papa?”  ask- 
ed Hatty.  “ Was  it.  a tooth?  Isn't  he  ugly?” 

il  Hush,  my  child,  he  is  coming  to,”  respond- 
ed papa,  wiping  the  wet  face  with  a clean  towel, 
which  thereby  lost  a trifle  of  its  whiteness. 
“Aha!  you  are  better  now,  Sir.  Take  a sip 
of  the  wine.” 

Zedekiah  swallowed  the  sherry  at  a gulp,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  swallow.  Then  looking 
up  at  the  respectable  pug-nosed  Bridget,  who, 
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muttering,  “ Poor  crater,  to  be  sure,”  was  glow- 
ering at  him  with  evident  compassion,  he  in- 
quired, faintly,  “Is  this  my  aunt?” 

“His  aunt,  is  it?”  cried  Bridget.  “Blessed 
Mother,  and  he’s  my  nephy,  thin ! Oh,  darlint  1 
But  sure  an’  ye’ve  changed  wonderfully  now.” 

“No,  no,  not  you,  Bridget.  He’s  hardly 
himself  yet.  No  relation  of  yours,”  whispered 
the  Doctor.  “You  can  go  now,  Bridget” 

He  closed  the  door  after  her  and  came  back 
slowly,  his  head  a little  bent  with  thought,  un- 
til, lifting  it  suddenly,  he  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  with  an  expression  which 
contained  something  of  pain  but  more  of  pity. 

“Mrs.  Hawley,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “this  is 
your  nephew,  Zedekiah  Hull.  Hatty,  child, 
this  is  your  cousin.” 

Perhaps  it  is  very  rare  that  a sober,  respect- 
able man  sees  his  wife  and  daughter  turn  so 
pale  as  Mrs.  Hawley  and  Hatty  turned  at  this 
endearing  announcement.  Not  a word  did  ei- 
ther of  them  utter,  and  not  a hand  did  they  put 
forth  to  their  so-called  relative.  If  he  had  been 
drowning  at  the  instant,  I am  afraid  that  he 
would  have  gone  under  for  the  third  time  be- 
fore they  could  have  found  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  scream  for  assistance.  Hatty  recov- 
ered herself  first,  and  gave  Zedekiah  the  tips 
of  her  shrinking  fingers. 

“Glad  to  see  ye,”  he  observed,  favoring  her 
with  a bony  gripe.  “ S’posc  yo  didn’t  know 
me?  Heerd  o’  my  good  fortin,  though,  hain’t 
ye?” 

Hatty  sent  her  father  an  alarmed  look,  and 
retreated  out  of  Zedekiah ’s  reach,  stammering, 
“Very  happy,  I’m  sure.  Hope  you  are  well?” 

“Not  quite  yit.  Feel  putty  pokerish  ’bout 
the  head.  Uncle,  jest  another  glassful  o’  that, 
will  ye?  Goes  right  to  the  spot.  Thank’ee.” 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Hawley  advanced 
two  steps,  with  a stilted,  sliding  stride,  like 
that  of  tragic  actors  and  puppet  figures,  thereby 
bringing  herself  directly  in  front  of  the  inter- 
esting convalescent.  It  was  not  this  worthy 
and  decorous  lady’s  usual  manner  of  locomo- 
tion ; but  she  had  been  half  paralyzed  by  the 
unexpected  advent  of  her  nephew,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  her  muscular  action  was  some- 
what spasmodic,  if  not  downright  jerky.  In  a 
voice  of  sepulchral  glumness  and  solemnity  she 
enunciated  these  four  words : 

“ How — do — you — do  ?” 

“ Cornin’  reound,”  returned  Zedekiah.  — 
“ That’s  a prime  article,  that  drink.  So  yeou’re 
my  Aun t H uldy,  then  ? W aal,  haow  veou  been  ? 
But  I can’t  talk,  that’s  a fact,  ’bout  any  thing 
’cept  that  fortin.  Where’s  the  will,  Doctor? 
Lot’s  have  a sight  on’t.  Any  way,  I’ve  got  the 
hull,  hain’t  I?  Farther’s  dead,  and  mother’s 
dead,  and  I’m  the  only  child.” 

The  young  brute  really  seemed  to  be  glad 
that  it  was  so,  for  there  was  a smile  on  his  lips, 
and  his  little  gray  eyes  sparkled.  “Where’s 
the  will,  uncle?”  he  repeated.  “I  want  that 
the  first  thing.” 


The  Doctor  .hesitated,  and  seemed  about  to 
reply,  but  turned  away  at  last  in  grave  silence. 
Stepping  to  a closet  he  unlocked  a safe  which 
stood  within  it,  took  out  a small  iron  casket, 
and  brought  it  to  the  table  at  Zedekiah’s  elbow'. 
“My  dear,  and  Hatty,”  said  he,  “perhaps  you 
had  better  step  into  the  other  room.  This  is 
business.” 

The  two  ladies  retired  quietly,  but  not  with- 
out giving  the  lord  of  their  creation  a glance 
of  intense  significance.  By  this  time  the  sher- 
ry had  warmed  the  blood  of  Zedekiah,  and  fa- 
vored him  with  a delightfully  brisk  sense  of  his 
own  opulence.  The  women  folks  put  of  the 
way,  he  leaped  up  and  curveted  round  the  room 
in  a shuffling,  informal  dance,  not  known  to 
ball-rooms  of  my  acquaintance,  slapping  his 
pockets,  rubbing  his  palms,  and  ending  his 
demonstrations  of  gladness  with  a prolonged 
rooster  crow. 

“That’s  the*  dockyment,  is  it?”  he  cried, 
snatching  the  paper  from  the  Doctor’s  hands. 
“That’s  old  Uncle  Ab’s  will,  is  it?  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  I Lord,  uncle, 
I shall  be  the  richest  man  in  the  State ! Won’t 
I roll  up  the  dollars,  though  ? Ain’t  a-goin’  to 
stop  at  two  hundred  an^fifty  thousand.  Make 
it  twice  that  in  five  year.  Comer  lots,  water 
privileges,  Western  lands!  Darned  if  I don’t 
buy  a State !” 

“You  will  observe  that  there  is  a codicil  to 
the  will,”  remarked  the  Doctor,  gravely.  “I 
w*as  about  to  mention  it  to  you  when  you  faint- 
ed. It  might  have  been  of  some  importance ; 
but  now — ” 

“ Codicil  ? What’s  that  ? Where  is’t  ?”  in- 
terrupted Zedekiah,  unfolding  the  paper. 

“ There.  You  will  see  that  the  property  goes 
first  to  Nathan  Hull  and  his  heirs ; but  if  they 
do  not  appear  within  a year  after  the  death  of 
the  testator,  why  then — why  in  that  case  it  goes 
— to  me.” 

While  the  Doctor  talked  the  young  man  read, 
his  face  growing  longer  in  proportion  as  his  eyes 
wandered  down  the  page. 

“When  did  Uncle  Ab  die?”  he  asked,  with 
a quick,  suffocated  utterance. 

“On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1847.” 

“ And  what  day  is’t  to-day  ?”  inquired  Zede- 
kiah, almost  voiceless. 

“It  is  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1848,”  said 
the  Doctor,  slowly  and  almost  sadly. 

“Then  yeou — yeou — ycou  git  the  money?” 
stammered  the  youth,  as  white  as  ashes  once 
more. 

“ According  to  the  law,”  replied  Doctor  Haw- 
ley, coloring  up  to  his  gray  hair. 

Zedekiah  dropped  the  paper,  and  sank  into 
the  arm-chair  with  a look  of  utter  misery. 
There  was  a dead  silence  of  half  a minute, 
during  which  the  features  of  both  men  worked 
painfully. 

“Oh!  it’s  a cussed  shame,”  groaned  Zede- 
kiah, starting  up,  and  stamping  about  the  room. 
“ Yeou’ve  got  it  all  for  yeoursclf.  Dam  yeou, 
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yeou  cussed  old  sneak,  yeou’ve  managed  it! 
Why  didn’t  yeou  find  me?  Why  didn’t  yeou 
look  for  me  ? Yeou  didn’t  want  to.  Yeou  didn’t 
try  to.  Oh,  yeou  mean  old  sarpent,  I wish  I 
dared  choke  ye!  Yeou  oughter  be  choked  for 
cheatin’  so.”  ' 

Incoherent  exclamations  of  despair,  sobs, 
tears,  curses  followed.  The  young  fellow  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  fury  and  grief  at  the 
loss  of  wealth  which  he  had  never  possessed. 
A rich  miser  is  wretched  enough ; but  a miser 
without  a penny ! 

“ Listen  to  me,  listen  to  me,  I beg  of  you,” 
cried  the  Doctor,  repeatedly.  x 

“I  won’t,  I won’t!”  screamed  Zedekiah. 

44  Cuss  ye ! cuss  ye ! cuss  ye ! old  swindler !” 

44  I order  you  to  stop  this,  and  listen,”  thun- 
dered the  Doctor,  clutching  the  arm  of  the 
semi-lunatic. 

Zedekiah  dropped  into  the  chair,  and  became 
silent,  exhausted  with  his  violence. 

“Now,  then,  hear  me,”  continued  Doctor 
Hawley,  sternly.  “ I did  my  best  to  find  some 
one  of  your  family.  I had  you  searched  for  by 
police  detectives.  I advertised  for  you  in  more 
than  fifty  papers.” 

“Yeou  might  have  found  me  if  you’d  tried ; 
yeou  didn’t  want  to,”  sniveled  Zedekiah. 

“You  shall  see  whether  I wanted  to  find  you 
or  not,”  said  the  Doctor,  drawing  himself  up 
with  a noble  pride.  He  stopped  a moment, 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  cast 
one  glance  heavenward  for  strength,  and  then 
dame  close  to  his  blubbering  companion. 

“I  give  up  all  my  claims,”  he  said,  in  a low 
but  steady  voice ; “ I demand  nothing.  The 
property  is  yours,  if  you  are  the  son  of  Nathan 
Hull,  of  Coventry.” 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  amazement  of  a 
thoroughly  selfish,  vulgar  spirit  at  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  sublime  generosity  and  fastidious 
honor.  Zedekiah  looked  like  a galvanized  corpse 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  a jerk,  his  arms 
straight  by  his  side,  his  knees  bent,  and  glared 
upon  the  Doctor  with  open  mouth,  but  dry  and 
speechless  throat.  He  gasped  and  stuttered; 
he  found  words  at  last ; he  hardly  knew  what 
he  said  ; but  he  accepted. 

It  was  just  like  our  noble  Doctor — this  aston- 
ishing self-sacrifice — and  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  without  turning  off  his  own  soul  and 
calling  in  that  of  some  other  person.  Doubtless 
he  did  hope  that  Zedekiah  would  not  take  all ; 
but  however  that  might  be  he  felt  bound  to  sur- 
render all.  There,  facing  his  despicable  rival, 
he  stood,  an  impoverished  man  once  more,  and 
an  old  man  to  recommence  the  struggle  of  life, 
but  rich  in  a pure  conscience  and  shining  honor, 
young  in  spirit  as  the  immortal  seraphs.  Since 
the  day  that  Adam  fell  from  his  primal  nobility 
of  nature  earth  has  seen  no  truer,  grander  gen- 
tleman. And  there  stood,  or  rather  crouched, 
Zedekiah  Hull,  blinking  at  an  honest  man  as  an 
owl  blinks  at  the  sun,  scarcely  believing  yet  in 
his  good  fortune,  whimpering  forth  a mean,  dis- 


gusting gratitude,  and  accepting  the  entire  quar- 
ter of  a million  without  even  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  Well,  let  us  not  berate  the 
groveling  lout  very  angrily  for  following  out  the 
instincts  of  his  contemptible  nature.  If  there 
were  not  base-minded  people  the  moral  average 
of  humanity  would  be  too  high,  and  some  great 
spiritual  equilibrium  which  we  do  not  compre- 
hend would  be  lost,  to  the  irretrievable  injury 
of  the  universe.  Zedekiah’s  soul,  perhaps,  was 
made  up  of  those  very  shortcomings  which  could 
not  be  found  in  Dr.  Hawley’s  character. 

“ You  will  want  a lawyer,  I suppose  ?”  said  the 
Doctor.  “ I can  introduce  you  to  one.” 

44  No,  Sir-ree !”  returned  the  courteous  youth. 
“Set  o'  cussed  cheats.  Charge  like  thunder 
and  lightnin’.  Ch use  to  manage  it  myself.  All 
I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  put  back  to  Coventry  and  git 
people  to  swear  to  me,  and  then  come  for  the 
money.  But  I should  like  a leetle  ready  cash, 
uncle.  ’Shamed  to  say  so,  but  I ha’n’t  got  a 
red  cent.  Didn’t  have  much  breakfast,  nuthcr. 
So,  if  yeou  could  lend  me  a few  dollars,  I’ll  pay 
up  the  very  day  I git  my  fortin*.” 

The  Doctor  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and 
handed  a bill  to  Zedekiah. 

“Twenty  dollars !”  exclaimed  the  latter. 

44  Thunder!  Much  obleeged.  Didn’t  expect 
raore’n  five.  Waal,  yeou  jes  charge  it,  and 
it’ll  be  all  right.  Good-by!” 

This  affectionate  and  grateful  farewell  was 
uttered  at  the  gate,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  elm  which  blessed  Dr.  Hawley’s  door-yard. 
When  the  good  gentleman  returned  into  his 
house  he  had  to  undergo  another  interview  as 
trying  to  his  feelings,  if  not  os  stormy  in  lan- 
guage, as  the  one  through  which  he  had  just 
struggled.  Mrs.  Hawley  had  been  transformed 
into  a rock  of  sulkiness,  from  which  nothing 
flowed  for  some  time  but  a copious  fountain  of 
tears;  and  it  was  evident  to  her  husband  that 
she  had  permitted  her  auricles  to  linger  round 
the  study  door  during  his  conversation  with 
Zedekiah.  He  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm, 
and  tried  to  draw  her  to  a place  on  the  sofa  be- 
side him ; bat  she  jerked  away  spitefully,  and 
persisted  in  keeping  her  legs — if  I may  be  allowed 
to  use  such  an  absurd  and  indelicate  expression 
concerning  an  American  lady. — Accordingly  he 
seated  himself  alone  and  looked  at  her  kindly, 
pityingly,  while  his  generous  heart  poured  forth 
its  confessions  and  sentiments. 

44  My  dear,  I see  that  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. I have  given  up  this  great  fortune,  which 
yesterday  seemed  ours,  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
man  who  made  it.” 

Loud  sniffs,  sobs,  and  a renewed  lachrymal 
gushing  shook  all  the  woman  in  Mrs.  Hawley. 

“I  have  always  been  an  honest  man,  and 
have  tried  hard  to  be  an  honorable  one,”  pursued 
the  Doctor.  44  At  sixty  I am  ashamed  to  com- 
mence a different  course.  The  gray  head  must 
not  conceive  a thought  that  the  brown  head 
would  have  scorned.  Zedekiah  Hull  is  the  man 
whom  the  dying  Abner  Hull  desired  for  his  heir ; 
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them  by  law  or  nn> 
ture.  And  then, 
dear,  the  money  was 
not  left  to  you;  it 
was  left  to  me.  It 
is  to  me  that  the 
blood  - heir  and  all 
the  world  will  turn 
for  an  account  of  it. 
My  wife,  the  laws  of 
Hk  honor  and  the  laws 

PS  1 of  God  must  change 

before  I can  bring 

|®  | my  thing,”  moaned 

iv  Mrn.  Uawley.  “You 

don't  keep  your  own 
money.  Three  years 

ty  thousand  dollars, 
and  now’  you  haven’t 

' The  Doctor  writhe 

S^Vo ! P'w-  u 4 ed  and  his  face  work* 

1 1 v > K » re  >i  i J 1-iu^  he 

n:iine  Ik;  dishonor- 
ed? lie  died  in  deb; 
to  honest,  hard-work- 
ing men,  to  widows 
and  orphans.  How 
could  I let  them  suf- 
cr  because  of  him, 
when  it  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent,  it?  And  then  the  life-annu- 
ity which  I bought  for  his  widow — you  surely 
would  not  have  had  her— starve  ?” 

*‘1  know"  who'll  starve:  we  shall,”  was  Mr*. 
Hawley's  retort.  4<  Wait  till  you  haven't  a cent ; 
then  see  who'll  stand  forward  for  you.” 

M God,”  replied  Doctor  Hawley,  reverently 
lowing  Im  head;  “that  is,  if  we  be  truly  His 
children/’ 

Mrs.  Hawley  quitted  her  isolation  in  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  room  and  made  a sobbing  rush  to  her 
husband's  bosom.  A noble,  stainless,  loving  bo- 
som it  was,  not  a whit  inferior  to  Abralinm'# 
except  in  size ; and  there,  if  any  where,  pressed 
against  its  kindly  throbbing?,  could  the  tossed 
and  sorrowful  woman  find  peace. 

n Dear  oriel  good  wife!”  he  whispered,  put- 
ting his  arm  around  her,  drawing  her  close  to 
him  and  kissing  her  wet  cheeks—44 1 knew  that 
you  would  bo  of  my  mind.  I knew  that  row 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  this  fortune  to  the 
roan  for  whom  it  Was  meant/’ 

‘*Oh,  my  husband!”  she  sobbed,  looking  up 
pleadingly ; 44  but — but  not  all.  Why  should  we 
give  up  alls'* 

* 4 If  I owe  him  the  first  dollar,  I owe  him  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousandth,”  said  the  Poc- 
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the  name  of  Hull  is  the  mime  that  he  wished  to 
enrich;  with  his  last  breath  lie  recommended 
that  work  to  me ; and,  my  dear,  ) promised  to 
do  it.  It  is  true  the  time  allotted  for  the  doty 
i*  past,  but  is  that  the  fault  of  this  young  man  ? 
Ought  he  to  suffer  because  I fail  to  fulfill,  my 
word  within  a day  or  so  of  the  hour  agreed  upon  ? 
Besides,  how  could  1 bear  the  ignominious  sus- 
picion that  I made  no  earnest  effort  to  discover 
him  ? i You  might  have  found  me  if  you  had 
tried ; you  didn’t  want  to/  Did  you  hear  him 
say  that  ? Would  you  have  the  whole  world  re- 
peating it  after  him  ? Now  no  one  can  say  it 
Ok,  I should  die  of  shame  if  1 did  not  surrender 
this  money.  My  dear,  you  promised  at  the  al- 
tar to  honor  me  as  well  as  love  me  - do  not  wish 
me  to  do  what  would  lose  me  your  respect  and 
tny  own/* 

“ It's  not  his  money ; ifs  ours,”  whimpered 
the  desperate  lady.  44  It  was  my  brother  Abner 
made  it,  ami  he  was  willing  I should  have  it.” 

t4  Sarah,  you  roust  remember  that  you  are  not 
n blood-relative  of  this  Abner  Hull;  you  arc 
simply  the  daughter  of  a widow  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Abner  Hull's  father.  Abner 
and  Nathan  always  loved  you,  and  treated  you 
as  a sister,  it  m true;  but  you  had  no  claims  on 
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tor.  “I  must  resign  every  penny;  then,  if  he 
chooses  to  divide  with  roc,  well ; if  not,  well  !” 

Alas,  poor  Doctor ! he  will  have  to  say  all  this 
a great  many  times,  and  still  he  will  not  effect- 
ually convince  nor  satisfy  Mrs.  Hawley.  I fore- 
see that,  to  her  latest  breath,  she  will  never  be 
converted  to  his  views  for  more  than  a moment 
at  a time,  nor  ever  cease  longer  than  two  con- 
secutive hours  to  reproach  him  with  having  re- 
duced her  to  beggary.  Numerous  were  the  pain- 
ful labors  which  she  and  Hatty  took  up  with 
him  during  the  rest  of  that  week. 

41  But  oh,  my  pony  and  my  furs,  papa,”  rea- 
soned Miss  Hatty.  44 1 was  to  have  such  a love 
of  a pony  and  such  beautiful  furs;  and  now — ■” 

44  And  now  Mr.  Hull  will  have  them,  I sup- 
pose,” said  the  Doctor,  smiling  a little. 

44  You  are  too  bad,  papa,”  pouted  Hatty. 
44  You  keep  making  fun  when  I am  ready  to  cry. 
Well,  there  was  the  college:  you  were  going  to 
give  ever  so  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  col- 
lege ; and  now — ” 

44  And  now  Mr.  Hull  will  give  them,  let  us 
hope,”  responded  the  incorrigible  papa. 

44He  give  them!  he-he!”  giggled  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley, with  hysterical  irony.  “You  know  he 
won’t,  Doctor;  you  know  it  as  well  as  I do.” 

44  Just  as  well,”  smiled  her  husband,  with  the 
merest  dash  of  kindly  satire. 

44  And  he’ll  take  me  to  New  York  shopping,  I 
suppose,”  continued  the  lady.  “He’ll  give  me 
those  two  hundred  dollars,  I suppose.  And 
then  there  was  the  new  house.  I and  Hatty  had 
got  all  the  plans  made.  Oh ! I can’t  talk  about 
it,”  concluded  Mrs.  Hawley,  who  had  in  fact 
been  able  to  talk  a great  deal  about  it. 

44  My  dear  wife,  do  not  let  us  despair  so  soon,” 
urged  the  Doctor.  44  Mr.  Hull  may  not  prove  to 
be  the  heir ; or,  if  he  is,  he  may  divide  with  us.” 

“But  what  if  he  won’t,  papa?”  supposed 
Hatty.  44 1 am  sure  he  looks  just  mean  enough 
to  keep  every  cent.  Then  how  will  you  live  ? 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars  won’t  support  us  ?” 

44  No,  child ; certainly  not.  Of  course  I must 
go  to  practicing  again.” 

44  But  you  can’t  practice ; you  gave  up  your 
patients  to  Dr.  Burnham.” 

44  Very  true,  pussy;  but  we  can  leave  New 
Haven.  There  are  sick  people  in  other  places.” 

Leave  New  Haven ! This  was  the  last  turn 
to  the  rack — the  last  pinch  of  the  thumb-screw ; 
and  both  ladies  protested — yea,  wept  and  be- 
wailed themselves — as  they  felt  the  new  twinge. 
Not  live  in  New  Haven,  my  dear,  obstinate  hus- 
band ! my  dear,  bewildered  papa ! Mrs.  Hawlev 
was  unreasonably  but  unconvertibly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  New  Haven  was  the  only  place  where 
people  could  live — unless,  indeed,  mere  unhap- 
py drawing  one’s  breath  might  be  called  life. 
New  York  was  a great,  rich  city,  of  course ; but 
then  it  was  only  good  for  New  Haven  ladies  to 
shop  in.  She  could  not  live  in  New  York  ; and, 
if  not  there,  certainly  not  othenvheres.  As  for 
Hatty,  I am  obliged  to  confess  her  chief  trouble 
lay  in  thinking  how  she  should  miss  the  college. 


Forgive  her;  she  was  only  eighteen;  Bhe  still 
believed  that  students  married  ! 

All  this  time  the  new  turn  of  the  legacy  af- 
fair was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  questions  and  observations  of  the 
neighbors.  The  Doctor  took  his  diurnal  con- 
stitutional as  usual ; smiled  as  benevolently  on 
humanity  as  before  that  selfish  Zedekiah  stepped 
between  him  and  fortune ; and  humored  as  gen- 
tly as  ever  the  whimseys  of  the  few  old  patients 
who  still  insisted  on  his  daily  presence,  and 
would  not  put  up  with  his  juvenile  successor. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appear- 
ance, as  he  passed  you  in  the  street,  except  the 
spotless  neatness  of  his  unpretending  dress  and 
the  kindly,  urbane  dignity  of  his  manner.  His 
hair  was  very  gray,  his  large  blue  eyes  frank  and 
mild,  his  cheeks  slightly  ruddy,  his  person  some- 
what stout,  and  his  steps  short.  When  he  halt- 
ed to  shake  hands  with  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
and  congratulate  that  venerable  being  on  his 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  you  observed 
that  his  utterance  was  slow,  and  indeed  a little 
hesitating,  but  marked  by  the  friendliest  tones 
and  an  irreproachable  grammar.  As  he  passed 
on  he  smiled  upon  every  one  ho  met;  and  you 
saw  that  every  one  had  kept  a smile  for  him. 
A worthy,  worshipful  man,  who  walked  amidst 
the  public  respect  like  a priest  amidst  swing- 
ing censers  of  veneration,  but  was  not  uplifted 
thereby;  and  ascribed  all  the  praise  to  Him  who 
maketh  his  children  pure.  I must’ confess  that 
he  did  once  in  his  life  comfort  himself  with  a 
little  tender  morsel  of  vanity.  There  was  a 
sparkle  of  grateful  pride  visible  in  his  eye  as  he 
privately  told  a dear  friend  that  he  never  had 
been  obliged  to  incur  a debt,  nor  to  offer  a note 
at  bank,  nor  to  seek  more  than  six  per  cent,  on 
his  investments.  It  was  the  merest,  mildest 
zephyr  of  a boast ; and  yet  he  afterward  felt 
mortified  to  think  that  he  had  let  it  blow  through 
his  spirit. 

Returning  homeward  from  one  of  these  walks, 
and  passing  the  station-house,  the  Doctor  was 
startled  by  a rude  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
sound  of  a well-remembered  voice,  shrill  and 
audacious  as  the  skreel  of  a bagpipe.  4 4 Waal, 
haow  are  ye,  uncle?  And  how’s  Aunt  Huldy 
and  Hatty?” 

44 Oh,  Mr.  Hull!  How  do  you  do,  Sir?  I 
hope  you  have  been  very  well,”  responded  the 
Doctor,  shaking  hands  with  his  sham  kinsman 
and  real  enemy. 

Zedekiah  had  not  changed  in  dress  since  they 
parted,  but  he.  had  changed  greatly  in  manner. 
There  was  a flash  of  conceit  in  his  ugly  little 
eyes,  an  elevation  to  his  pug  nose,  a sort  of 
crippled  strut  in  his  shambling  gait,  and  a swag- 
ger in  his  talk,  which  were  even  more  disagree- 
able than  his  slouching  meanness  of  port  when 
last  in  New  Haven.  Altogether  he  reminded 
one  of  a shabby  draggle-tailed  rooster,  who, 
having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  an  un- 
commonly high  fence,  feels  moved  to  proclaim 
the  fact  to  the  world  by  ruffling  his  rusty  feath- 
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one  of  your  miser- 
ly sort.  Guess  I’ll 
strike  right  in  some- 
_ where  and  buy  a suit 

* ready  made.  Uncle. 

couldn't  yc  show  a 
teller  an  honest  store, 
where  they  don’t 
'■  charge  too  darmtiion 

' high?” 

& ■HUff?  “Of  course  1 could. 
|t,  We  have  plenty  of 

||L  • worthy  people  among 

i$SS  our  tradesmen,” 

“ Guess  yeou  ain’t 
mighty  sharp,  un- 

• . , - TV.-.)  Zr-iio  ■ 

kinh,  with  a grin  of 
f?  mingled  incredulity, 

1 pity,  niid  scorn.  — 

i;  “ Waal, 

■frap?* ' -f JBjP'gBHMO'  At  the  first  shop 
Kir they  entered  Zedeki- 
M'V  * was  mightily  tak- 
ra';v  cn  with  a suit  of 

black,  which  he  said 
in  r,  ->  liispcr  was  just 
ll,e  because  it 

HBM  both  week-days  and 

Sundays.  The  price 
..  • of  it,  however,  was 

t.-n;.  dollars.  and  !•.•• 
t1p£  swore  that  he  wouhl 

not  give  above  thir- 
T^wMJppr  tv.  After  twenty 

minutes  of  haggling 
he  bent  the  trades- 
man down  to  thirty-seven  dollars,  but,  still  un- 
satisfied, he  made  n pretense  of  leaving  the  shop. 


IH  rd.L  OOfeTUttS. 


ers  and  blurting  forth  a series  of  hnskv  cock-a- 
doodlo-doos.  A cold  chill  ran  through  the  Doc- 
tor’s kind  and  cheerful  heart,  ns  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  that  this  man  had  rente  hack 
triumphant.  He  longed  to  ask  him  outright 
concerning  the  results  of  his  journey,  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  short  the  misery  of  uncertainty ; 
but  that  course  did  not  exactly  seem  to  him 
good  man u ers,  and  so  he  talked  of  things  that 
were  far  enough  from  interesting  him  at  the 
moment.  Meantime  Zedckiah  revealed  his  se- 
cret only  by  his  air  of  boastful  enjoyment.  A 
secret  is  in  itself  a specie*  of  riches,  and  the 
sense  of  monopolizing  one  is  very  delicious  to 
certain  persons,  more  especially  when  the  fact 
of  that  monopoly  is  supposed  to  tret  nbd  tanta- 
lize some  one  else.  Perhaps  no  creature  in  the 
world  has  a more  exquisite  relish  for  a secret 
than  that  inquisitive  individual,  the  country 
Yankee 


44  No,  no  I”  whispered  the  Doctor,  catching 
his  arm,  14  it  can  not  be  a swindle.  Mr.  Smile 
is  ft  most  worthy  man ; a member  of  my  own 
church.” 

u Waal,  pitch  into  him,  then!”  returned 
Zedckinh.  “'Betti  him  down,  can’t  yc?  By 
thunder,  Fd  do  as  much  for  ft  dog  any  day. 

“Mr.  Smile,  is  that  the  least  you  can  take 
for  the  snit?”  asked  the  poor  Doctor,  crimson 
with  mortification. 

44  It  is,  realty,  I assure  you,  Sir,  replied  Mr. 
Smile  respectfully,  though  with  an  injured  air. 
In  fact  he  had  begun  the  bar ter  by  silently  drop- 
ping five  dollars  from  the  asking  price,  merely 
bemuse  the  gentleman  appeared  to  be  a friend 
of  Doctor  Hawley. 

* 4 Then,  old  cock,  I shaVt  trade  " shouted 
Zcdekiah,  reddening  with  rage,  and  stamping 
out  of  (he  door.  The  Doctor  was  violently 
tempted  to  quit  the  despicable  boor,  but  he  re- 
sisted the  temptation,  for  the  thought  came 
across  him  that  we  had  been  commanded  to 
bear  with  one  another's  infirmities.  From  shop 


for,  judging  his  neighbors  by  himself, 
_ _i  exaggerated  idea  of  their  curiosity, 
and  supposes  that  they  are  dying  to  have  him 
open  his  knowing  lips. 

“ Waal,  now  I onghter  spruce  up  a little,” 
remarked  Zcdekiah,  halting  to  take  :i  deliber- 
ate survey  of  hi*  ungainly  person.  “’Twon’t  do 
tr»  ho  rrom*  rcour  d in  these  old  clothes.  I ain’t 
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to  shop  they  went,  renewing  every  where  the 
immemorial  controversy  between  buyer  and 
seller.  At  last,  piece  by  piece,  here  a garment 
and  there  a garment,  Zedekiah  collected  an  entire 
suit,  at  a price  so  moderate  that  it  would  seem 
incredible  to  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the 
bearish  pertinacity  with  which  he  fought  down 
the  market.  At  every  shop  he  took  off  some 
portion  of  his  old  raiment,  and  substituted  the 
article  which  he  had  just  purchased.  Behold 
him  now,  dressed  in  a hat  of  last  year's  fashion 
(only  $2  50),  a light-green  frock-coat  with  brass 
buttons,  a sky-blue  vest  of  figured  silk,  black 
pantaloons,  mixed  worsted  stockings,  and  stout 
low  shoes.  In  his  arms  he  carries  his  cast-off 
clothes  tied  up  in  a huge  bundle;  for  he  has 
not  been  able  to  believe  that  the  shop-keepers 
would  honestly  send  them  to  him. 

“Waal,  guess  I’d  better  be  flyin*  reound  for 
my  dinner,”  he  observed,  as  they  came  upon  the 
Green. 

“ Of  course  you  will  go  home  and  dine  with 
us,”  said  the  poor  Doctor,  fairly  bullied  into  the 
invitation  by  his  ideas  of  courtesy.  “My  wife 
and  daughter  have  hardly  seen  you  yet.  They 
will  be  happy  to— to — ” 

The  honest  man  stopped  and  choked,  for  he 
could  not  conscientiously  say  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  welcome  the  creature. 

“Can’t  do  it,  nohow,”  responded  Zedekiah. 
“ Expect  to  find  some  friends  to  the  tavern.  Got 
a lot  of  business  on  hand.  Good-by.” 

A wounded  man,  whose  surgeon  addresses  to 
him  a fewvague  words  concerning  the  operation 
which  is  shortly  to  be  performed  on  his  suffering 
person,  feels  very  much  as  Doctor  Hawley  did  at 
hearing  that  allusion  to  multifarious  business. 
But  he  walked  away  with  a countenance  so  cour- 
ageously cheerful,  that  one  or  two  of  his  friends 
absolutely  stopped  to  compliment  him  on  his 
healthy  and  youthful  appearance.  Such  is  life, 
my  readers : we  look  on  a man  and  say,  “ You 
have  not  changed  these  ten  years when  be- 
hold since  yesterday  the  world  is  a new  world 
to  him,  either  for  grief  or  gladness. 

The  next  morning  a rumor  got  out  and  ran 
like  a lamplighter  through  the  city,  proclaiming 
that  Doctor  Hawley  had  lost  his  great  fortune  in 
consequence  of  the  advent  of  the  blood-heir. 
The  Oldest  Inhabitant  was  ubiquitous  that  day, 
whispering  in  his  impressive  manner,  that  it  was 
the  most  remarkable  thing  which  had  occurred 
in  the  whole  range  of  his  experience,  he  being 
an  old  man  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Not  a 
person  received  the  intelligence  who  did  not 
respond  with  a blank,  troubled  stare,  and  then 
say  heartily  that  he  was  very,  very  sorry  to 
hear  it.  And  when  Doctor  Hawley  took  his  cus- 
tomary constitutional  that  afternoon,  he  re- 
ceived lower  bows  and  kinder  looks  than  ever 
before,  notwithstanding  that  for  thirty  years  he 
had  been  an  exalted  mark  for  his  fellow-towns- 
men’s respect  and  affection.  Ah,  ye  cynics  and 
satirists,  this  human  nature  of  ours  is  a most  re- 
spectable composition  in  the  average,  and  I for 
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one  feel  proud  of  it.  It  is  not  perfect ; it  has 
its  little  failings  and  its  great  ones ; but  after 
all  it  is  the  best  nature  that  we  have  ever  seen ; 
it  is  .better  than  horse  nature,  monkey  nature, 
or  any  other  that  inhabits  earth. 

One  thing  which  every  body  said  was,  that 
the  Doctor  had  been  too  magnanimous  by  just 
one  half,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  reserved 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
himself.  Another  universal  opinion  was,  that 
this  blood-heir  would  be  guilty  of  unspeakable 
meanness,  if  he  did  not  share  equally  with  his 
benefactor,  or  at  least  force  upon  him  a com- 
fortable fortune.  Certain  worthy  gentlemen 
who  held  these  views  determined  to  express 
them  to  Mr.  Hull,  and  appointed  the  Oldest  In- 
habitant their  spokesman.  The  old  man  elo- 
quent undertook  the  mission  with  that  cheer- 
ful alacrity  which  he  throws  into  every  enter- 
prise that  implies  talking ; but  if  he  might  have 
attained  the  age  of  his  great  prototype  and  fore- 
runner, Methuselah,  he  would  not  have  lived 
long  enough  to  talk  generosity  into  Zedekiah. 
The  fellow’s  heart  was  a stone,  a solid  boulder 
of  pure  skinflint — no  precious  metal  discoverable 
in  it. 

“ No,  Sir-ree !”  he  declared.  ‘ * I ain’t  a going 
to  give  away  no  fifty  thousand  nor  five  thousand 
dollars  of  my  money.  I’ve  got  to  pay  him  fif- 
teen hundred  for  playin’  executor,  and  that’s 
enough.  I tell  yeou  that  I’ve  known  what  it 
is  to  be  poor,  and  now  I mean  to  know  what 
it  is  to  be  rich.  I don’t  keer  a leather  dam 
what  folks  6ay.  As  long  as  I’ve  got  the  rhino  1 
can  git  waited  on.” 

Zedekiah  had  to  take  a lawyer  into  his  coun- 
sels ; yes,  I am  happy  to  say  that  he  was  driven 
to  that  expense;  but  he  made  out  his  proofs. 
He  had  left  Coventry  at  the  full-grown  age  of 
eighteen,  and  he  was  now  only  twenty-three,  so 
that  he  had  not  changed  out  of  men’s  memories. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  dip  a modest  pen- 
ful out  of  his  history.  When  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  his  father  and  mother  died 
within  a few  weeks  of  each  other,  leaving  him 
sole  heir  to  a farm  which  was  immediately  de- 
voured before  his  orphan  eyes  by  three  anacon- 
das of  mortgages.  The  next  important  event  in 
his  existence  was  a thrashing  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  grav-headed  schoolmaster  of  the 
place,  in  reprisal  for  flagellations  inflicted,  years 
before,  upon  his  remiss  and  mulish  boyhood. 
Having  thus  fulfilled  an  ancient  oath,  he  left 
Coventry  suddenly,  before  the  sheriff  could  find 
him,  and  made  his  obscure  way  to  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Eastern  Maine,  where  he  hired  himself 
out  as  a log-cutter.  Finding  the  wood  there  too 
hard  for  him,  he  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia  and  set 
himself  up  for  a schoolmaster.  Still  mindful  of 
his  own  educational  sorrows,  he  avenged  them 
anew  upon  humanity  by  welting  his  pupils  till 
their  backs  were  as  blue  as  their  noses;  and 
hence  at  last  a coup  d'tcole , struok  by  the  indig- 
nant mothers  of  the  parish*  which  resulted  in 
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the  beluhormetit  AT/d  flight  of  the  brutal  peAft-  study,  and  v*xm»  adjudged  bv  biro  &»d  ot  her  com- 
gogue  ((  4va*:  ifcurily  after  flu»  Tmaftrcuiifc  peUftu  persOTisro  mt  a ea*e  y>hich 

that  he  sundered  ponmieAS  tin (1  pn+j)Qsi\lcM  into  tiokhi ng  D&cUir  htt&ifcrj, 

Nx*ir  IJa*£ii,  and  became  po*'>e<*ed  of  ilia;  frag-  read,  and  their  cjuiVdy  signed  the  y\* par*d  j;nv 
ment  of ; uld  \d<i^^ficr  which  contained  ' the  .per*  of  transfer.  The  tvo  hundred  tuui  iifly 
DoctorV-  »u{vertiKemciiv.  puring  the  year  that  thousand  dollar  pa&^f  qqt.tyf  hands  which  did 
te  spew  \xi  Nova  feetiOa  he  had  scarce] v ifeen  an  them  hoiuir,  the  huiid^  of  ii  grocele^  Iwhy 
American  paper;  .^hWt'aceoaot^  for  his  dumb  ^ho  eodld  pop  decnmiy  w-'flie  power  o^iiined 
silence ’amidafd'U  the  cirfk  that  were  utade  upon  in  one  of  them.  WiD  the  reactor  for^e  me  if, 
him  to  appmtr.  h&tere  proceeding  -with  rny -*ioiy;  I tnhtrh  the 

Well,  ni  Inst  Zcdekiafe*  mini#***  duA  doeu-  oprinrtiifiuy  u,»  otattwe-Vmee  more*  VbAt  si.rb  i> 
iiienLR  came  to  a full  bearhu?  it!  IkK rwr  xiawl.cy'v : life  ? 


fft  Tim  AtrriibB  fiF  u ApVW  UKDV 


she.  Angered,.  In  a tone  of  gentle 


etcry  owe, 
ftjttifee. 


lis  silence  wns 


' indignuHnn  again*!  herself,  bmnifie  even  with 

thfc  Jiret  of  her  sorrow  there  had  tnfe- 

<Tl\PTFR  XXVlI  irie  l the  thought,  feZ  my  life 

, • f'-’' •:  with  Tito  \y ill  tyt-  more  perfcr  t m>'T !*1 

ntt  n,Wi  Vqr  the  dretjtyft .yf  <v  triple -'iliV  whh  AO  nniji- 

WIfTLE  Titorni* vhted  sum  of  bitpjum**  M no*  been  unite  !uJ- 
ivith  tfe  ■mw-bo'ng'irt  armor  under  h»a  man-  ftliefcL  The  r ^ vtx ^ i i li tc«i  -ihoww  nf  *n 

>3ev  Roamia  w padfeg  up  uhd  down  the  .old  fiats  been  pferf&rty  abwsld  &atv  had 

library,,  thinking  of  him:  end  .longing  feV  Jti»  re-  sbmn  invisible  .sr*.d*  of  mingled  nidi 

vrtrT1  * fiietn  ; ihc  rrnwncd  Anjidne,>uTidcr  tlitr-noHin^ 

It  win  bur  a few  fare*  tbai  had  nolk*jkj*d  n,v^;  i.mt  iVU  minis  and  men-  the  pri  nce  of 
fer.h  from  windows,  fhat  d«r  in  seo-lhc  muTnvire  .nr.e>;]*ected  thorn*.;  .tt’yriMf  not  Tiu/s  fault, 
Of  tht*  prCTtcfe  king;  *aud  lifa  tiobfe.  CHiepflTie  Robiolh  hud  eon  find  ally  &8toxifk$  herself,  fie 
few  wit*  RomotifW  She  bad  been  present#*  *m  HyWy^tiU  all  gentbxmss  fe  tier,  und  to  h*r  father 
fr.stivdie^;  since  fvu  fath^T  had  died— dh-d  rjofejc  Ibrf  if  was  in  the.  nature  of  dmv 

r iii  hi?  dKjtir,  t It r»*e  uu>n tbs  heb?^ * i;r4W  it  oittarly  noi  in  die  nature  oi 

“ U not  Tito  eoniinff  ^ ^’ife  bod  Wd%  j thmjre  that  no  Nf  het^elf  could  or.  ttiuntb 
nheti  th»*  fell  had  long  Ago  s«.niuind  tl»e-  usual  1 after  montfe  uod  veur  Alter  vv^r.  Vnfnllfng  p*e 
hour  in  the  eteaiftg.  il*  h.iii  .rinf .a^k**S  heh/O-  ticufly  nil  Her  i&therV  iiu-no(on»w  «n^<^  d**. 
from  dmid  o!‘i  native;  hut  Romohi  had  seen  .thatuL.  Even  she,  wliose  ^ymp^tliy  n-idi.  fer 
bv ’his  fee e Mini  re^de^tnoieineiJUf  dial  father  had  nuuie  i*  11  'the*  p«u>-eeu»  and  .Mdieo/o  <*t 

nothing  idHc  wuft  t ti  Idfi  tufed*  j her  yeeutig  yoarK,  had  cit’d;  ftHruy^.  liet'iy  TiwHfnt, 

No,  fmhoL  hV  had  ti i go/fe  a dipper >t  the  burl  been  imcardly  «cty  relvcllums  |It  yrai«  trcic. 
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time  after,  Tito  had  seemed  more  unwearying 
than  herself;  but  then,  of  course,  the  effort  had 
the  ease  of  novelty.  We  assume  a load  with  j 
confident  readiness,  and  up  to  a certain  point 
the  growing  irksomeness  of  pressure  is  tolerable ; 
but  at  last  the  desire  for  relief  can  no  longer  be 
resisted.  Romola  said  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  very  foolish  and  ignorant  in  her  girlish 
time : she  was  wiser  now,  and  would  make  no 
unfair  demands  on  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  best  woman’s  love  and  worship.  The 
breath  of  sadness  that  still  cleaved  to  her  lot 
while  she  saw  her  father  month  after  month  sink 
from  elation  into  new  disappointment  as  Tito  gave 
him  less  and  less  of  his  time,  and  made  bland 
excuses  for  not  continuing  his  own  share  of  the 
joint  work — that  sadness  was  no  fault  of  Tito’s, 
she  said,  but  rather  of  their  inevitable  destiny. 
If  he  staid  less  and  less  with  her,  why,  that  was 
because  they  could  hardly  ever  be  alone.  His 
caresses  were  no  less  tender:  if  she  pleaded 
timidly  on  any  one  evening  that  he  should  stay 
with  her  father  instead  of  going  to  another  en- 
gagement which  was  not  peremptory,  he  ex- 
cused himself  with  such  charming  gayety,  he 
seemed  to  linger  about  her  with  such  fond  play- 
fulness before  he  could  quit  her,  that  she  could 
only  feel  a little  heartache  in  the  midst  of  her 
love,  and  then  go  to  her  father  and  try  to  soften 
his  vexation  and  disappointment,  while  inward- 
ly her  imagination  was  busy  trying  to  see  how 
Tito  could  be  as  good  as  she  had  thought  he  was, 
and  yet  find  it  impossible  to  sacrifice  those  pleas- 
ures of  society  which  were  necessarily  more  vivid 
to  a bright  creature  like  him  than  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  men.  She  herself  would  have  liked 
more  gayety,  more  admiration : it  was  true,  she 
gave  it  up  willingly  for  her  father’s  sake — she 
would  have  given  np  much  more  than  that  for 
the  sake  even  of  a slight  wish  on  Tito  s part. 
It  was  clear  that  their  natures  differed  widely ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  the  inherent 
difference  between  man  and  woman  that  made 
her  affections  more  absorbing.  If  there  were 
any  other  difference  she  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self that  the  inferiority  was  on  her  side.  Tito 
was  really  kinder  than  she  was,  better  tempered, 
less  proud  and  resentful ; he  had  no  angry  re- 
torts, he  met  all  complaints  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness; he  only  escaped  as  quietly  as  he  could 
from  things  that  were  unpleasant 

It  belongs  to  every  large  nature,  when  it  is 
not  under  the  immediate  power  of  some  strong 
unquestioning  emotion,  to  suspect  itself,  and 
doubt  the  truth  of  its  own  impressions,  conscious 
of  possibilities  beyond  its  own  horizon.  And 
Romola  was  urged  to  doubt  herself  the  more  by 
the  necessity  of  interpreting  her  disappointment 
in  her  life  with  Tito  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  her 
love  and  her  pride.  Disappointment?  Yes, 
there  was  no  other  milder  word  that  would  tell 
the  truth.  Perhaps  all  women  had  to  suffer  the 
disappointment  of  ignorant  hopes,  if  she  only 
knew  their  experience.  Still,  there  had  been 
something  peculiar  in  her  lot : her  relation  to 
her  father  had  claimed  unusual  sacrifices  from 


her  husband.  Tito  had  once  thought  that  his 
love  would  make  those  sacrifices  easy ; his  love 
had  not  been  great  enough  for  that.  She  was 
not  justified  in  resenting  a self-delusion.  No ! 
resentment  must  not  rise : all  endurance  seemed 
easy  to  Romola  rather  than  a state  of  mind  in 
which  she  would  admit  to  herself  that  Tito  acted 
unworthily.  If  she  had  felt  a new  heartache, 
in  the  solitary  hours  with  her  father  through 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  it  had  been  by  no  in- 
excusable fault  of  her  husband’s ; and  now — it 
was  a hope  that  would  make  its  presence  felt 
even  in  the  first  moments  when  her  father’s 
place  was  empty — there  was  no  longer  any  im- 
portunate claim  to  divide  her  from  Tito ; their 
young  lives  would  flow  in  one  current,  and  their 
true  marriage  would  begin. 

But  the  sense  of  something  like  guilt  toward 
her  father,  in  a hope  that  grew  out  of  his  death, 
gave  all  the  more  force  to  the  anxiety  with 
which  she  dwelt  on  the  means  of  fulfilling  his 
supreme  wish.  That  piety  toward  his  memory 
was  all  the  atonement  she  could  make  now  for 
a thought  that  seemed  akin  to  joy  at  his  loss. 
The  laborious  simple  life,  pure  from  vulgar  cor- 
rupting ambitions,  embittered  by  the  frustration 
of  the  dearest  hopes,  imprisoned  at  last  in  total 
darkness — a long  seed-time  without  a harvest — 
was  at  an  end  now,  and  all  that  remained  of  it 
besides  the  tablet  in  Santa  Croce  and  the  unfin- 
ished manuscript,  long  rambling  commentary  on 
Tito’s  text,  was  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  antiquities,  fruit  of  half  a century’s  toil  and 
frugality.  The  fulfillment  of  her  father’s  life- 
long ambition  about  this  library  was  a sacra- 
mental obligation  for  Romola. 

The  precious  relic  was  safe  from  creditors, 
for  when  the  deficit  toward  their  payment  had 
been  ascertained,  Bernardo  del  Nero,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  among  the  wealthiest 
Florentines,  had  advanced  the  necessary  sum  of 
about  a thousand  florins — a large  sum  in  those 
days — accepting  a lien  on  the  collection  as  a 
security. 

“The  State  will  repay  me,”  he  had  said  to 
Romola,  making  light  of  the  service  which  had 
really  cost  him  some  inconvenience.  “If  the 
cardinal  finds  a building,  as  he  seems  to  say  he 
will,  our  Signoria  may  consent  to  do  the  rest. 
I have  no  children,  I can  afford  the  risk.” 

But  within  the  last  ten  days  all  hopes  in  the 
Medici  had  come  to  an  end:  and  the  famous 
Medicean  collections  in  the  Yia  Larga  were 
themselves  in  danger  of  dispersion.  French 
agents  had  already  begun  to  see  that  such  very 
fine  antique  gems  as  Lorenzo  had  collected  be- 
longed by  right  to  the  first  nation  in  Europe; 
and  the  Florentine  State,  which  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Medicean  library,  was  likely  to  be 
glad  of  a customer  for  it.  With  a war  to  re- 
cover Pisa  hanging  over  it,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  to  pay  large  subsidies  to  the 
French  king,  the  State  was  likely  to  prefer 
money  to  manuscripts. 

To  Romola  these  grave  political  changes  had 
gathered  their  chief  interest  from  their  bearing 
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on  the  fulfillment  of  her  father’s  wish.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  learned  seclusion  from 
the  interests  of  actual  life,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  heroic  deeds  and  great  princi- 
ples as  something  antithetic  to  the  vulgar  pres- 
ent, of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Forum  as  something 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  councils  of 
living  Florentine  men.  And  now  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici  meant  little  more  for  her  than  the 
extinction  of  her  best  hope  about  her  father’s 
library.  The  times,  she  knew,  were  unpleasant 
for  friends  of  the  Medici,  like  her  godfather 
and  Tito:  superstitious  shop-keepers,  and  the 
stupid  rabble,  were  full  of  suspicions;  but  her 
new  keen  interest  in  public  events,  in  the  out- 
break of  war,  in  the  issue  of  the  French  king’s 
visit,  in  the  changes  that  were  likely  to  happen 
in  the  State,  was  kindled  solely  by  the  sense  of 
love  and  duty  to  her  father’s  memory.  All 
Romola’s  ardor  had  been  concentrated  in  her 
affections.  Her  father’s  learning  had  remained 
for  her  a pedantry  that  was  tolerable  for  his 
sake ; and  Tito’s  more  airy  brilliant  faculty  had 
no  attraction  for  her  that  was  not  merged  in  the 
deeper  sympathies  that  belong  to  young  love 
and  trust.  Romola  had  had  contact  with  no 
mind  that  could  stir  the  larger  possibilities  of 
her  nature;  they  lay  folded  and  crushed  like 
embryonic  wings,  making  no  element  in  her 
consciousness  beyond  an  occasional  vague  un- 
easiness. 

But  this  new  personal  interest  of  hers  in  pub- 
lic affairs  had  made  her  care  at  last  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  influence  Fra  Girolamo’s 
preaching  was  likely  to  have  on  the  turn  of 
events.  Changes  in  the  form  of  the  State  were 
talked  of,  and  all  she  could  learn  from  Tito, 
whose  secretaryship  and  serviceable  talents  car- 
ried him  into  the  heart  of  public  business,  made 
her  only  the  more  eager  to  fill  out  her  lonely 
day  by  going  to  hear  for  herself  what  it  was  that 
was  just  now  leading  all  Florence  by  the  ears. 
This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  she  had  been 
to  hear  one  of  the  Advent  sermons  in  the  Duomo. 
When  Tito  had  left  her  she  had  formed  a sud- 
den resolution,  and  after  visaing  the  spot  where 
her  father  was  buried  in  Santa  Croce,  had  walked 
on  to  the  Duomo.  The  memory  of  that  last  scene 
with  Dino  was  still  vivid  within  her  whenever 
she  recalled  it,  but  it  had  receded  behind  the 
experience  and  anxiet  ies  of  her  married  life.  The 
new  sensibilities  and  questions  which  it  had  half 
awakened  in  her  were  quieted  again  by  that  sub- 
jection to  her  husband’s  mind  which  is  felt  by 
every  wife  who  loves  her  husband  with  passionate 
devotedness  and  full  reliance.  She  remembered 
the  effect  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  voice  and  presence 
on  her  as  a ground  for  expecting  that  his  sermon 
might  move  her  in  spite  of  his  being  a narrow- 
minded monk.  But  the  sermon  did  no  more 
than  slightly  deepen  her  previous  impression, 
that  this  fanatical  preacher  of  tribulations  was 
after  all  a man  toward  whom  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  her  to  feel  personal  regard  and  reverence. 
The  denunciations  and  exhortations  simply  ar- 
rested her  attention.  She  felt  no  terror,  no  pangs 


| of  conscience : it  was  the  roll  of  distant  thunder, 

I that  seemed  grand,  but  could  not  shake  her. 
But  when  she  heard  Savonarola  invoke  martyr- 
dom, she  sobbed  with  the  rest : she  felt  herself 
penetrated  with  a new  sensation — a strange  sym- 
pathy with  something  apart  from  all  the  defina- 
ble interests  of  her  life.  It  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  thrill  which  had  accompanied  certain 
rare  heroic  touches  in  history  and  poetry ; but 
the  resemblance  was  as  that  between  the  mem- 
ory of  music,  and  the  sense  of  being  possessed 
by  actual  vibrating  harmonies. 

But  that  transient  emotion,  strong  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  lie  quite  outside  the  inner  chamber 
and  sanctuary  of  her  life.  She  was  not  think- 
ing of  Fra  Girolamo  now ; she  was  listening 
anxiously  for  the  step  of  her  husband.  During 
these  three  months  of  their  double  solitude  she 
had  thought  of  each  day  as  an  epoch  in  which 
their  union  might  begin  to  be  more  perfect.  She 
was  conscious  of  being  sometimes  a little  too  sad 
or  too  urgent  about  what  concerned  her  father’s 
memory — a little  too  critical  or  coldly  silent  when 
Tito  narrated  the  things  that  were  said  and  done 
in  the  world  he  frequented — a little  too  hasty  in 
suggesting  that  by  living  quite  simply  as  her 
father  had  done,  they  might  become  rich  enough 
to  pay  Bernardo  del  Nero,  and  reduce  the  diffi- 
culties about  the  library.  It  was  not  possible 
that  Tito  could  feel  so  strongly  on  this  last  point 
os  she  did,  and  it  was  asking  a great  deal  from 
him  to  give  up  luxuries  for  which  he  really  la- 
bored. The  next  time  Tito  came  home  she  would 
be  careful  to  suppress  all  those  promptings  that 
seemed  to  isolate  her  from  him.  Romola  was 
laboring,  as  every  loving  woman  must,  to  subdue 
her  nature  to  her  husband’s.  The  great  need  of 
her  heart  compelled  her  to  strangle,  with  des- 
perate resolution,  every  rising  impulse  of  sus- 
picion, pride,  and  resentment ; she  felt  equal  to 
any  self-infliction  that  would  save  her  from  ceas- 
ing to  love.  That  would  have  been  like  the  hide- 
ous nightmare  in  which  the  world  had  seemed 
to  break  away  all  round  her,  and  leave  her  feet 
overhanging  the  darkness.  Romola  had  never 
distinctly  imagined  such  a future  for  herself; 
she  was  only  beginning  to  feel  the  presence  of 
effort  in  that  clinging  trust  which  had  once  been 
mere  repose. 

She  waited  and  listened  long,  for  Tito  had 
not  come  straight  home  after  leaving  Niccolb 
Caparra,  and  it  was  more  than  two  hours  after 
the  time  when  he  was  crossing  the  Ponte  Ruba- 
conte  that  Romola  heard  the  great  door  of  the 
court  turning  on  its  hinges,  and  hastened  to  the 
head  of  the  stone  steps.  There  was  a lamp  hang- 
ing over  the  stairs,  and  they  could  see  each  other 
distinctly  as  he  ascended.  The  eighteen  months 
hod  produced  a more  definable  change  in  Romo- 
la’s face  than  in  Tito’s : the  expression  was  more 
subdued,  less  cold,  and  more  beseeching,  and, 
as  the  pink  flush  overspread  her  face  now,  in  her 
joy  that  the  long  waiting  was  at  an  end,  she  was 
much  lovelier  than  on  the  day  when  Tito  had 
first  seen  her.  On  that  day  any  on-looker 
would  have  said  that  Romola’s  nature  was  made 
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to  command,  and  Tito’s  to  bend  ; yet  now  Romo- 
la’s  month  was  quivering  a little,  and  there  was 
some  timidity  in  her  glance. 

He  made  an  effort  to  smile,  as  she  said, 

“ My  Tito,  you  are  tired ; it  has  been  a fa- 
tiguing  day  : is  it  not  true  ?” 

Maso  was  there,  and  no  more  was  said  until 
they  had  crossed  the  ante-chamber  and  closed 
the  door  of  the  library  behind  them.  The  wood 
was  burning  brightly  on  the  great  dogs ; that 
was  one  welcome  for  Tito,  late  as  he  was,  and 
Romola’s  gentle  voice  was  another. 

He  just  turned  and  kissed  her,  when  she  took 
off  his  mantle,  then  went  toward  a high-backed 
chair  placed  for  him  near  the  fire,  threw  himself 
into  it,  and  flung  away  his  cap,  saying,  not  pee- 
vishly, but  in  a fatigued  tone  of  remonstrance,  as 
he  gave  a slight  shudder, 

“ Romola,  I wish  you  would  give  up  sitting  in 
this  library.  SH-ely  our  own  rooms  are  pleas- 
anter in  this  chill  weather.” 

Romola  felt  hurt.  She  had  never  seen  Tito 
so  indifferent  in  his  manner;  he  was  usually 
full  of  lively  solicitous  attention.  And  she  had 
thought  so  much  of  his  return  to  her  after  the 
long  day’s  absence ! He  must  be  very  weary. 

“ I wonder  you  have  forgotten,  Tito,”  she  an- 
swered, looking  at  him,  anxiously,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  read  an  excuse  for  him  in  the  signs  of 
bodily  fatigue.  . “You  know  I am  making  the 
catalogue  on  the  new  plan  that  my  father  wished 
for ; you  have  not  time  to  help  me,  so  I must 
work  at  it  closely.” 

Tito,  instead  of  meeting  Romola’s  glance, 
closed  his  eyes  and  rubbed  his  hands  over  his 
face  and  hair.  He  felt  he  was  behaving  unlike 
himself,  but  he  would  make  amends  to-morrow. 
The  terrible  resurrection  of  secret  fears,  which, 
if  Romola  had  known  them,  would  have  alien- 
ated her  from  him  forever,  caused  him  to  feel  an 
alienation  already  begun  between  them — caused 
him  to  feel  a certain  repulsion  toward  a woman 
from  whose  mind  he  was  in  danger.  The  feel- 
ing had  taken  hold  of  him  unawares,  and  he  was 
vexed  with  himself  for  behaving  in  this  new  cold 
way  to  her.  He  could  not  suddenly  command 
any  affectionate  looks  or  words ; he  could  only 
exert  himself  to  say  what  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse. 

“ I am  not  well,  Romola;  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if  I am  peevish.” 

“Ah,  you  have  had  so  much  to  tire  yon  to- 
day,” said  Romola,  kneeling  down  close  to  him, 
and  laying  her  arm  on  his  chest  while  she  put 
his  hair  back  caressingly. 

Suddenly  she  drew  her  arm  away  with  a start 
and  a gaze  of  alarmed  inquiry. 

“ What  have  you  got  on  under  your  tunic, 
Tito?  Something  as  hard  as  iron.” 

“It  is  iron — it  is  chain  armor,”  he  said  at  I 
once.  He  was  prepared  for  the  surprise  and 
the  question,  and  he  spoke  quietly,  as  of  some- 
thing that  he  was  not  hurried  to  explain. 

“ There  was  some  unexpected  danger  to-day, 
then?”  said  Romola,  in  a tone  of  conjecture. 
“ You  had  it  lent  to  you  for  the  procession  ?” 


“ No ; it  is  my  own.  I shall  be  obliged  to 
wear  it  constantly  for  some  time.” 

“What  is  it  that  threatens  you,  my  Tito?” 
said  Romola,  looking  terrified,  and  clinging  to 
him  again. 

“Every  one  is  threatened  in  these  times  who 
is  not  a rabid  enemy  of  the  Medici.  Don’t  look 
distressed,  my  Romola;  this  armor  will  make 
me  safe  against  covert  attacks.” 

Tito  put  his  hand  on  her  neck  and  smiled. 
This  little  dialogue  about  the  armor  had  broken 
through  the  new  crust,  and  made  a channel  for 
the  old  sweet  habit  of  kindness. 

“But  my  godfather,  then,” said  Romola;  “is 
not  he,  too,  in  danger  ? And  he  takes  no  pre- 
cautions— ought  he  not?  since  he  must  surely 
be  in  more  danger  than  you,  who  have  so  little 
influence  compared  with  him.” 

“ It  is  just  because  I am  less  important  that 
I am  in  more  danger,”  said  Tito,  readily.  “I 
am  suspected  constantly  of  being  an  envoy. 
And  men  like  Messer  Bernardo  are  protected  by 
their  position  and  th^ir  extended  family  connec- 
tions, which  spread  among  all  parties,  while  I 
am  a Greek  that  nobody  would  avenge.” 

“But,  Tito,  is  it  a fear  of  some  particular 
person,  or  only  a vague  sense  of  danger  that  has 
made  you  think  of  wearing  this  ?”  Iiomola  was 
unable  to  repel  the  idea  of  a degrading  fear  in 
Tito  which  mingled  itself  with  her  anxiety. 

“ I have  had  special  threats,”  said  Tito,  “ but 
I must  beg  you  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  my 
Romola.  I shall  consider  that  you  have  broken 
my  confidence  if  you  mention  it  to  your  god- 
father.” 

“Assuredly  I will  not  mention  it,”  said  Ro- 
mola, flushing,  “ if  you  wish  it  to  be  a secret. 
But,  dearest  Tito,”  she  added,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  in  a tone  of  loving  anxiety,  “ it  will  make 
you  very  wretched.” 

“What  will  make  me  wretched?”  he  said, 
with  a scarcely  perceptible  movement  across  his 
face,  as  from  some  darting  sensation. 

M This  fear — this  heavy  armor.  I can’t  help 
shuddering  as  I feel  it  under  my  arm.  I could 
| fancy  it  a story  of  enchantment — that  some  ma- 
lignant fiend  had  changed  your  sensitive  human 
skin  into  a hard  shell.  It  seems  so  unlike  my 
bright,  light-hearted  Tito!” 

“Then  you  would  rather  have  your  husband 
exposed  to  danger  when  he  leaves  you?”  said 
Tito,  smiling.  “ If  you  don’t  mind  my  being 
poniarded  or  shot,  why  need  I mind?  I will 
give  up  the  armor ; shall  I ?” 

“No,  Tito,  no.  I am  fanciful.  Do  not  heed 
what  I have  said.  But  such  crimes  are  surely 
not  common  in  Florence  ? I have  always  heard 
my  father  and  godfather  say  so.  Have  they  be- 
come frequent  lately  ?” 

“ It  is  not  unlikely  they  will  become  frequent, 
with  the  bitter  hatreds  that  are  being  bred  con- 
tinually.” 

Romola  was  silent  a few  moments.  She 
shrank  from  insisting  further  on  the  subject  of 
the  armor.  She  tried  to  shake  it  off. 

“Tell  me  what  has  happened  to-day,”  she 
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said,  in  a cheerful  tone.  “Has  all  gone  off 
well?” 

“ Excellently  well.  First  of  all,  the  rain  came 
and  put  an  end  to  Lnca  Corsini’s  oration,  which 
nobody  wanted  to  hear,  and  a ready-tongued  per- 
sonage— some  say  it  was  Gaddi,  some  say  it  was 
Melema,  but  really  it  was  done  so  quickly  no  one 
knows  who  it  was — had  the  honor  of  giving  the 
Cristianissimo  the  briefest  possible  welcome  in 
bad  French.” 

“Tito,  it  was  you,  I know,”  said  Romola, 
smiling  brightly,  and  kissing  him.  “ How  is  it 
you  never  care  about  claiming  any  thing  ? And 
after  that?” 

“ Oh  ! after  that  there  was  a show  of  armor, 
and  jewels,  and  trappings,  such  as  you  saw  at 
the  last  Florentine  giostra , only  a great  deal 
more  of  them.  There  was  strutting,  and  pranc- 
ing, and  confusion,  and  scrambling,  and  the  peo- 
ple shouted,  and  the  Cristianissimo  smiled  from 
ear  to  ear.  And  after  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  flattery,  and  eating,  and  play.  I was  at 
Tornabuoni’s.  I will  tell  you  about  it  to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes,  dearest;  never  min*  now.  But  is 
there  any  more  hope  that  things  will  end  peace- 
ably for  Florence — that  the  Republic  will  not 
get  into  fresh  troubles  ?” 

Tito  gave  a shrug.  “Florence  will  have  no 
peace  but  what  it  pays  well  for ; that  is  clear.” 

Romola’s  face  saddened,  but  she  checked  her- 
self, and  said,  cheerfully,  “ You  would  not  guess 
where  I went  to-day,  Tito.  I went  to  the  Du- 
omo  to  hear  Fra  Girolamo.” 

Tito  looked  startled;  he  had  immediately 
thought  of  Baldassarre 's  entrance  into  the  Du- 
orao.  But  Romola  gave  his  look  another  mean- 
ing. 

u You  are  surprised,  are  you  not?  It  was  a 
sudden  thought.  I want  to  know  all  about  the 
public  affairs  now,  and  I determined  to  hear  for 
myself  what  the  Frate  promised  the  people  about 
this  French  invasion.” 

“ Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  the 
prophet  ?” 

“ He  certainly  has  a very  mysterious  power, 
that  man.  A great  deal  of  his  sermon  was 
what  I expected;  but  once  I was  strangely 
moved — I sobbed  with  the  rest.” 

“Take  care,  Romola,”  said  Tito,  playfully, 
feeling  relieved  that  she  had  said  nothing  about 
Baldassarre ; “ you  have  a touch  of  fanaticism 
in  you.  I shall  have  you  seeing  visions  like 
your  brother.” 

“No;  it  was  the  same  with  every  one  else. 
He  carried  them  all  with  him ; unless  it  were 
that  gross  Dolfo  Spini,  whom  I saw  there  mak- 
ing grimaces.  There  was  even  a wretched- 
looking  man,  with  a rope  round  his  neck — an 
escaped  prisoner,  I should  think,  who  bad  run 
in  for  shelter — a very  wild-eyed  old  man : I saw 
him  with  great  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  looked  and  listened  quite  eagerly.” 

There  was  a slight  pause  before  Tito  spoke. 

“ I saw  the  man,”  he  said,  “ the  prisoner.  I 
was  ontside  the  Duomo  with  Lorenzo  Torna- 
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buoni  when  he  ran  in.  He  had  escaped  from 
a French  soldier.  Did  you  see  him  when  you 
came  out  ?” 

“ No,  he  went  out  with  our  good  old  Piero  di 
Cosimo.  I saw  Piero  come  in  and  cut  off  his 
rope,  and  take  him  out  of  the  church.  But  you 
want  rest,  Tito  ? You  feel  ill  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Tito,  rising.  The  horrible  sense 
that  he  must  live  in  continual  dread  of  what 
Baldassarre  had  said  or  done  pressed  upon  him 
like  a cold  weight. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PAINTED  BECORD. 

Four  days  later  Romola  was  on  her  way  to 
the  house  of  Piero  di  Cosimo,  in  the  Via  Gual- 
fonda.  Some  of  the  streets  tHlough  which  she 
had  to  pass  were  lined  with  Frenchmen  who 
were  gazing  at  Florence,  and  with  Florentines 
who  were  gazing  at  the  French,  and  the  gaze 
was  not  on  either  side  entirely  friendly  and  ad- 
miring. The  first  nation  in  Europe,  of  neces- 
sity finding  itself,  when  out  of  its  own  country, 
in  the  presence  of  general  inferiority,  naturally 
assumed  an  air  of  conscious  pre-eminence ; and 
the  Florentines,  who  had  taken  such  pains  to 
play  the  host  amiably,  were  getting  into  the 
worst  humor  with  their  too  superior  guests. 

For  after  the  first  smiling  compliments  and 
festivities  were  over — after  wondrous  Mysteries 
with  unrivaled  machinery  of  floating  clouds  and 
angels  had  been  presented  in  churches — after 
the  royal  guest  had  honored  Florentine  dames 
with  much  of  his  Most  Christian  ogling  at  balls 
and  suppers,  and  business  had  begun  to  be  talked 
of — it  appeared  that  the  n6w  Charlemagne  re- 
garded Florence  as  a conquered  city,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  entered  it  with  his  lance  in  rest,  talk- 
ed of  leaving  his  viceroy  behind  him,  and  had 
thoughts  of  bringing  back  the  Medici.  Singular 
logic  this  appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  an  elect 
instrument  of  God ! since  the  policy  of  Piero  de’ 
Medici,  disowned  by  the  people,  had  been  the 
only  offense  of  Florence  against  the  majesty  of 
France.  And  Florence  was  determined  not  to 
submit.  The  determination  was  being  expressed 
very  strongly  in  consultations  of  citizens  inside 
the  Old  Palace,  and  it  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  on  the  broad  flags  of  the  streets  and  piazze 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  flouting  an 
insolent  Frenchman.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  streets  were  not  altogether  a pleasant  prom- 
enade for  well-born  women ; but  Romola,  shroud- 
ed in  her  black  veil  and  mantle,  and  with  old 
Maso  by  her  side,  felt  secure  enough  from  im- 
pertinent observation. 

And  she  was  impatient  to  visit  Piero  di  Cosi- 
mo. A copy  of  her  father’s  portrait  as  CEdipus, 
which  he  had  long  ago  undertaken  to  make  for 
her,  was  not  yet  finished ; and  Piero  was  so  un- 
certain in  his  work — sometimes,  when  the  de- 
mand was  not  peremptory,  laying  aside  a picture 
for  mouths ; sometimes  thrusting  it  into  a corner 
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or  coffer,  where  it  was  likely  to  be  utterly  for- 
gotten — that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  watch  over 
his  progress  She  was  a favorite  with  the  paint- 
er, and  he  was  inclined  to  fulfill  any  wish  of 
hers,  but  no  general  inclination  could  be  trusted 
as  a safeguard  against  his  sudden  whims.  He 
had  told  her  the  week  before  that  the  picture 
would  perhaps  be  finished  by  this  time;  and 
Romola  was  nervously  anxious  to  have  in  her 
possession  a copy  of  the  only  portrait  existing 
of  her  father  in  the  days  of  his  blindness,  lest 
his  image  should  grow  dim  in  her  mind.  The 
sense  of  defect  in  her  devotedness  to  him  made 
her  cling  with  all  the  force  of  compunction  as 
well  as  affection  to  the  duties  of  memory.  Love 
does  not  aim  simply  at  the  conscious  good  of  the 
beloved  object ; it  is  not  satisfied  without  perfect 
loyalty  of  heart ; it  aims  at  its  own  completeness. 

Romola,  by  special  favor,  was  allowed  to  in- 
trude on  the  painter  without  previous  notice. 
She  lifted  the  iron  slide  and  called  Piero  in  a 
flute-like  tone,  as  the  little  maiden  with  the  eggs 
had  done  in  Tito’s  presence.  Piero  was  quick 
in  answering,  but  when  he  opened  the  door  he 
accounted  for  his  quickness  in  a manner  that 
was  not  complimentary. 

“ Ah,  Madonna  Romola,  it  is  you ! I thought 
my  eggs  were  come ; I wanted  them.” 

“I  have  brought  you  something  better  than 
hard  eggs,  Piero.  Maso  has  got  a little  basket 
full  of  cakes  and  confetti  for  you,”  said  Romola, 
smiling,  as  she  put  back  her  veil.  She  toofc  the 
basket  from  Maso,  and  stepping  into  the  house, 
said, 

44  I know  you  like  these  things  when  you  can 
have  them  without  trouble.  Confess  you  do.” 

“Yes,  when  they  come  to  me  as  easily  as  the 
light  does,”  said  Piero,  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  down  at  the  sweetmeats  as  Romola  un- 
covered them  and  glanced  at  him  archly.  4 4 And 
they  are  come  along  with  the  light  now,”  he 
added,  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face  and  hair  with 
a painter’s  admiration,  as  her  hood,  dragged  by 
the  weight  of  her  veil,  fell  backward. 

44  But  I know  what  the  sweetmeats  are  for,” 
he Irent  on;  “they  are  to  stop  my  mouth  while 
you  scold  me.  Well,  go  on  into  the  next  room 
and  you  will  see  I’ve  done  something  to  the  pic- 
ture since  you  saw  it,  though  it’s  not  finished 
yet.  But  I didn’t  promise,  you  know  ? I take 
care  not  to  promise : 

“ ‘ Chi  proraette  e non  m&ntiene 
L'anlma  sua  non  va  mai  bene.1 " 

The  door  opening  on  the  wild  garden  was 
closed  now,  and  the  painter  was  at  work.  Not 
at  Romola’s  picture,  however.  That  was  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  propped  against  the  wall,  and 
Piero  stooped  to  lift  it,  that  he  might  carry  it 
into  the  proper  light.  But  in  lifting  away  this 
picture  he  had  disclosed  another — the  oil-sketch 
of  Tito,  to  which  he  had  made  an  important  ad- 
dition within  the  last  few  days.  It  was  so  much 
smaller  than  the  other  picture  that  it  stood  far 
within  it,  and  Piero,  apt  to  forget  where  he  had 
placed  any  thing,  was  not  aware  of  what  he  had 
revealed  as,  peering  at  some  detail  in  the  paint- 


ing which  he  held  in  his  hands,  he  went  to  place 
it  on  an  easel.  But  Romola  exclaimed,  flush- 
ing with  astonishment, 

“That  is  Tito !” 

Piero  looked  round,  and  gave  a silent  shrug. 

He  was  vexed  at  his  own  forgetfulness. 

She  was  still  looking  at  the  sketch  in  aston- 
ishment; but  presently  she  turned  toward  the 
painter  and  said,  with  puzzled  alarm, 

“What  a strange  picture!  When  did  you 
paint  it?  What  does  it  mean?”  * 

“A  mere  fancy  of  mine,”  said  Piero,  lifting 
off  his  skull-cap,  scratching  his  head,  and  mak- 
ing the  usual  grimace  by  which  he  avoided  the 
betrayal  of  any  feeling.  44 1 wanted  a handsome 
young  face  for  it,  and  your  husband’s  was  just 
the  thing.” 

He  went  forward,  stooped  down  to  the  pic- 
ture, and,  lifting  it  away  with  its  back  to  Romo- 
la, pretended  to  be  giving  it  a passing  examin- 
ation before  putting  it  aside  as  a thing  not  good 
enough  to  show. 

But  Romola,  who  had  the  fact  of  the  armor 
in  her  mind,  and  was  penetrated  by  this  strange 
coincidence  of  things  which  associated  Tito  with 
the  idea  of  fear,  went  to  his  elbow  and  said, 

“ Don’t  put  it  away;  let  me  look  again. 

That  man  with  the  rope  round  his  neck — I saw 
him — I saw  you  come  to  him  in  the  Duomo. 

What  was  it  that  made  you  put  him  into  a pic- 
ture with  Tito  ?” 

Piero  saw  no  better  resource  than  to  tell  part 
of  the  truth. 

1 1 It  was  a mere  accident.  The  man  was  run- 
ning away — running  up  the  steps,  and  caught 
hold  of  your  husband : I suppose  he  had  stum- 
bled. I happened  to  be  there  and  saw  it,  and  I 
thought  the  savage-looking  old  fellow  was  a good- 
subject.  But  it’s  worth  nothing — it’s  ouly  a 
freakish  daub  of  mine,”  Piero  ended,  contempt- 
uously, moving  the  sketch  away  with  an  air  of 
decision,  and  putting  it  on  a high  shell.  44  Come 
and  look  at  the  CEdipus.” 

He  had  shown  a little  too  much  anxiety  in 
putting  the  sketch  out  of  her  sight,  and  had  pro- 
duced the  very  impression  he  had  sought  to  pre- 
vent— that  there  was  really  something  unpleas- 
ant, something  disadvantageous  to  Tito,  in  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  picture  arose. 

But  this  impression  silenced  her : her  pride  and 
delicacy  shrank  from  questioning  further,  where 
questions  might  seem  to  imply  that  she  could 
entertain  even  a slight  suspicion  against  her 
husband.  She  merely  said,  in  as  quiet  a tone 
as  she  could, 

“ He  was  a strange,  piteous -looking  man, 
that  prisoner.  Do  you  know  any  thing  more 
of  him?” 

“No  more:  I showed  him  the  way  to  the 
hospital,  that’s  all.  See,  now,  the  face  of  CEdi- 
pus is  pretty  nearly  finished ; tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it.” 

Romola  now  gave  her  whole  attention  to  her 
father’s  portrait,  standing  in  long  silence  before 
it. 

44  Ah  !”  she  said  at  last,  44  you  have  done  what 
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I wanted.  You  have  given  it  more  of  the  list- 
ening look.  My  good  Piero’’ — she  turned  to- 
ward him  with  bright  moist  eyes — “I  am  very 
grateful  to  you.” 

“Now  that’s  what  I can’t  bear  in  you  wo- 
men,” said  Piero,  turning  impatiently,  and  kick- 
ing aside  the  objects  that  littered  the  floor — 
“you  are  always  pouring  out  feelings  where 
there’s  no  call  for  them.  Why  should  you  be 
grateful  to  me  for  a picture  you  pay  me  for,  es- 
pecially wh#h  I make  you  wait  for  it  ? And  if 
I paint  a picture  I suppose  it’s  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure and  credit  to  paint  it  well,  eh  ? Are  you 
to  thank  a man  for  not  being  a rogue  or  a noo- 
dle? It’s  enough  if  ho  himself  thanks  Messer 
Domeneddio,  who  has  made  him  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  women  think  walls  are 
held  together  with  honey.” 

“You  crusty  Piero!  I forgot  how  snappish 
you  are.  Here,  put  this  nice  sweetmeat  in  your 
mouth,”  said  Romola,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
and  taking  something  very  crisp  and  sweet  from 
the  little  basket. 

Piero  accepted  it  very  much  as  that  proverb- 
ial bear  that  dreams  of  pears  might  accept  an 
exceedingly  mellow  “swan-egg” — really  liking 
the  gift,  but  accustomed  to  have  his  pleasures 
and  pains  concealed  under  a shaggy  coat. 

“It’s  good,  Madonna  Antigone,”  said  Piero, 
putting  his  Angers  in  the  basket  for  another. 
He  had  eaten  nothing  but  hard  eggs  for  a fort- 
night. Romola  stood  opposite  him,  feeling  her 
new  anxiety  suspended  for  a little  while  by  the 
sight  of  this  naive  enjoyment. 

“Good-by,  Piero,”  she  said,  presently,  set- 
ting down  the  basket.  “I  promise  not  to 
thank  you  if  you  finish  the  portrait  soon  and 
well.  I will  tell  you,  you  were  bound  to  do  it 
for  your  own  credit.” 

“Good,”  said  Piero,  curtly,  helping  her  to 
fold  her  mantle  and  veil  round  her  with  much 
deftness. 

* 4 I’m  glad  she  asked  no  more  questions  about 
that  sketch,”  he  thought,  when  he  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  “I  should  be  sorry  for 
her  to  guess  that  I thought  her  fine  husband  a 
good  model  for  a coward.  But  I made  light 
of  it ; she’ll  not  think  of  it  again.” 

Piero  was  too  sanguine,  as  open-hearted  men 
are  apt  to  be  when  they  attempt  a little  clever 
simulation.  The  thought  of  the  picture  pressed 
more  and  more  on  Romola  as  she  walked  home- 
ward. She  could  not  help  putting  together  the 
two  facts  of  the  chain  armor  and  the  encounter 
mentioned  by  Piero,  between  her  husband  and 
the  prisoner,  which  had  happened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  the  armor  was  adopted. 
That  look  of  terror  which  the  painteV  had  given 
Tito,  had  he  seen  it  ? What  could  it  all  mean  ? 

“ It  means  nothing,”  she  tried  to  assure  her- 
self. “It  was  a mere  coincidence.  Shall  I 
ask  Tito  about  it?”  ller  mind  said  at  last, 
44  No : I will  not  question  him  about  any  thing 
he  did  not  tell  me  spontaneously.  It  is  an  of- 
fense against  the  trust  I owe  him.”  Her  heart 
said. 44 1 dare  not  ask  him.”  There  was  a terri- 
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ble  flaw  in  the  trust:  she  was  afraid  of  any 
hasty  movement,  as  men  are  who  hold  some- 
thing precious  and  want  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
broken. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A MOMENT  OF  TRIUMPH. 

“The  old  fellow  has  vanished;  went  on  to- 
ward Arezzo  the  next  morning ; not  liking  the 
smell  of  the  French,  I suppose,  after  being  their 
prisoner.  I went  to  the  hospital  to  inquire 
after  him;  I wanted  to  know  if  those  broth- 
making  monks  had  found  out  whether  he  was 
in  his  right  mind  or  not.  However,  they  said 
he  showed  no  signs  of  madness— only  took  no 
notice  of  questions,  and  seemed  to  be  planting  a 
vine  twenty  miles  off.  He  was  a mysterious 
old  tiger.  I should  have  liked  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  him.” 

It  was  in  Nello’s  shop  that  Piero  di  Cosimo 
was  speaking,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, just  a week  after  the  entrance  of  the  French. 
There  was  a party  of  six  or  seven  assembled  at 
the  rather  unusual  hour  of  three  in  the  after- 
noon ; for  it  was  a day  on  which  all  Florence 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  some  decisive 
political  event.  Every  lounging-place  was  full, 
and  every  shop-keeper  who  had  no  wife  or  depu- 
ty to  leave  in  charge  stood  at  his  door  with  his 
thumbs  in  his  belt ; while  the  streets  were  con- 
stantly sprinkled  with  artisans  pausing  or  pass- 
ing lazily  like  floating  splinters,  ready  to  rush 
forward  impetuously  if  any  object  attracted  them. 

Nello  had  been  thrumming  the  lute  as  he  half 
sat  on  the  board  against  the  shop  window,  and 
kept  an  outlook  toward  the  piazza. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  laying  down  the  lute,  with 
emphasis,  “I  would  not  for  a gold  florin  have 
missed  that  sight  of  the  French  soldiers  wad- 
dling in  their  broad  shoes  after  their  runaway 
prisoners ! That  comes  of  leaving  my  shop  to 
shave  magnificent  chins.  It  is  always  so:  if 
ever  I quit  this  navel  of  the  earth  something 
takes  the  opportunity  of  happening  in  my  piazfla.” 

“Yes,  you  ought  to  have  been  there,”  said 
Piero,  in  his  biting  way,  “just  to  see  your  favor- 
ite Greek  look  as  frightened  as  if  Satanasso  had 
laid  hold  of  him.  I like  to  see  your  ready 
smiling  Messeri  caught  in  a sudden  wind  and 
obliged  to  show  their  lining  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. What  color  do  you  think  a man’s  liver 
is  who  looks  like  a bleached  deer  as  soon  as  a 
chance  stranger  lays  hold  of  him  suddenly?” 

“Piero,  keep  that  vinegar  of  thine  as  sauce 
to  thy  own  eggs ! Suffocation ! What  is  it 
against  my  bcl  ervdtto  that  he  looked  startled 
when  he  felt  a pair  of  claws  upon  him  and  saw 
an  unchained  madman  at  his  elbow?  Your 
scholar  is  not  like  those  beastly  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans whose  heads  are  fit  for  nothing  but  bat- 
tering-rams, and  who  have  such  large  appetites 
that  they  think  nothing  of  taking  a cannon-ball 
before  breakfast.  We  Florentines  count  some 
other  qualities  in  a man  besides  that  vulgar 
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stuff  called  bravery,  which  is  to  be  got  by  hiring 
dunderheads  at  so  much  per  dozen.  I tell  you, 
as  soon  as  men  found  out  they  had  more  brains 
than  oxen  they  set  the  oxen  to  draw  for  them ; 
and  whenwe  Florentines  found  out  that  we  had 
more  brains  than  other  men  we  set  them  to 
fight  for  us.’* 

“Treason,  Nello!”  a voice  called  out  from 
the  inner  sanctum;  “that  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  State.  Florence  is  grinding  its  weapons ; 
and  the  last  well-authenticated  vision  announced 
by  the  Frate  was  Mars  standing  on  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  with  his  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  San 
Giovanni  Battista,  wht>  was  offering  him  a piece 
of  honey-comb.” 

“ It  is  well,  Francesco,”  said  Nello.  “Flor- 
ence has  a few  thicker  skulls  that  may  do  to 
bombard  Pisa  with ; there  will  still  be  the  finer 
spirits  left  at  home  to  do  the  thinking  and  the 
shaving.  And  as  for  our  Piero  here,  if  he  makes 
such  a point  of  valor,  let  him  carry  his  biggest 
brush  for  a weapon  and  his  pallet  for  a shield, 
and  challenge  the  widest-mouthed  Swiss  he  can 
see  in  the  Prate  to  a single  combat.” 

“ Va,  Nello,”  growled  Piero,  “thy  tongue 
runs  on  as  usual,  like  a mill  when  the  Arno’s 
full — whether  there’s  grist  or  not.” 

“Excellent  grist,  I tell  thee.  For  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a grizzled  painter  like 
thee  to  be  fond  of  getting  a javelin  inside  thee 
as  to  expect  a man  whose  wits  have  been  sharp- 
ened on  the  elates  to  like  having  his  handsome 
face  clawed  by  a wild  beast.” 

“There  you  go,  supposing  you’ll  get  people 
to  put  their  legs  into  a sack  because  you  call  it 
a pair  of  hosen,”  said  Piero.  “ Who  said  any 
thing  about  a wild  beast,  or  about  an  unarmed 
man  rushing  on  battle  ? Fighting  is  a trade, 
and  it’s  not  my  trade.  I should  be  a fool  to 
run  after  danger,  but  I could  face  it  if  it  came 
to  me.” 

“How  is  it  you’re  so  afraid  of  the  thunder 
then,  my  Piero?”  said  Nello,  determined  to 
chase  down  the  accuser.  “You  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand  why  one  man  is  shaken  by  a 
thing  that  seems  a trifle  to  others — you  who  hide 
yourself  with  the  rats  as  soon  as  a storm  comes 
on.” 

“That  is  because  I have  a particular  sensi- 
bility to  loud  sounds ; it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  courage  or  my  conscience.” 

“Well,  and  Tito  Melema  may  have  a peculiar 
sensibility  to  being  laid  hold  of  unexpectedly  by 
prisoners  who  have  run  away  from  French  sol- 
diers. Men  are  born  with  antipathies ; I my- 
self can’t  abide  the  smell  of  mint.  Tito  was 
born  with  an  antipathy  to  old  prisoners  who 
$ tumble  and  clutch.  Ecco !” 

There  was  a general  laugh  at  Nello’s  defense, 
and  it  was  clear  that  Piero’s  disinclination  to- 
ward Tito  Was  not  shared  by  the  company.  The 
painter,  with  his  undecipherable  grimace,  took 
the  tow  from  his  scarsella  and  stuffed  his  ears, 
as  a sign  of  indignant  contempt,  while  Nello 
went  on  triumphantly : 

“No,  my  Piero,  I can’t  afford  to  have  my 


bet  erudito  decried ; and  Florence  can’t  afford  it 
either,  with  her  scholars  moulting  off  her  at  the 
early  age  of  forty.  Our  Phoenix  Pico  just  gone 
straight  to  Paradise,  as  the  Frate  has  informed 
us;  and  the  incomparable  Poliziano,  not  two 
months  since,  gone  to—  Well,  well,  let  us  hope 
he  is  not  gone  to  the  eminent  scholars  in  the 
Malebolge.” 

“ By-the-way,”  said  Francesco  Cei,  “have 
you  heard  that  Camilla  Rucellai  has  outdono 
the  Frate  in  her  prophecies?  She  prophesied 
two  years  ago  that  Pico  would  die  in  the  time 
of  lilies.  He  has  died  in  November.  ‘ Not  at 
all  the  time  of  lilies,’  said  the  scorncrs.  ‘Go 
to!’  says  Camilla;  ‘it  is  the  lilies  of  France  I 
meant,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  close  enough 
under  your  nostrils.’  I say,  ‘Euge,  Camilla!’ 
If  the  Frate  can  prove  that  any  one  of  his  visions 
has  been  as  well  fulfilled,  I'll  declare  myself  a 
piagnone  to-morrow.” 

“You  are  something  too  flippant  about  the 
Frate,  Francesco,”  said  Pietro  Cennini,  the 
scholarly.  “We  are  all  indebted  to  him  in 
these  weeks  for  preaching  peace  and  quietness, 
and  the  laying  aside  of  party  quarrels.  They 
are  men  of  small  discernment  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  people  slipping  the  Frate’s  leash 
just  now.  And  if  the  Most  Christian  King  is 
obstinate  about  the  treaty  to-day,  and  will  not 
sign  what  is  fair  and  honorable  to  Florence,  Fra 
Girolamo  is  the  man  we  must  trust  in  to  bring 
him  to  reason.” 

“ You  speak  truth,  Messer  Pietro,”  said  Nello, 
“ the  Frate  is  one  of  the  firmest  nails  Florence 
has  to  hang  on — at  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of 
the  most  respectable  chins  I have  the  honor  of 
shaving.  But  young  Messer  Niccolo  was  saying 
here  the  other  morning — and,  doubtless,  JYan- 
cesco  means  the  same  thing — there  is  as  won- 
derful a power  of  stretching  in  the  meaning  of 
visions  as  in  Dido’s  bull’s  hide.  A dream  may 
mean  whatever  comes  after  it,  mi  pare.  As  our 
Franco  Sacchetti  says,  a woman  dreams  over- 
night of  a serpent  biting  her,  breaks  a'  drinking- 
cup  the  next  day,  and  cries  out,  ‘ Look  you,  I 
thonght  something  would  happen — it’s. plain  now 
what  the  serpent  meant.'” 

“ Rut  the  Frate’s  visions  are  not  of  that  sort,” 
said  Cronaca.  “He  not  only  says  what  will 
happen — that  the  Church  will  be  scourged  and 
renovated,  and  the  heathens  converted — he  says 
it  shall  happen  quickly.  He  is  no  slippery  pre- 
tender who  provides  loopholes  for  himself,  he 
is — ” 

“What  is  this?  what  is  this?”  exclaimed 
Nello,  jumping  off  the  desco , and  putting  his 
head  out  at  the  door.  “ Here  are  people  stream- 
ing into  the  piazza,  and  shouting.  Something 
must  have  happened  in  the  Via  Larga.  Aha!” 
he  burst  forth  with  delighted  astonishment,  step- 
ping out,  laughing,  and  waving  his  cap. 

All  the  rest  of  the  company  hastened  to  the 
door.  News  from  the  Via  Larga  was  just  what 
they  had  been  waiting  for.  But  if  the  news  had 
come  into  the  piazza,  they  were  not  a little  sur- 
prised at  the  form  of  its  advent.  Carried  above 
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the  shonlders  of  the  people,  on  a bench  apparent- 
ly snatched  up  in  the  street,  sat  Tito  Melema, 
in  smiling  amusement  at  the  compulsion  he  was 
under.  His  cap  had  slipped  off  his  head,  and 
hung  by  the  becchelto  which  was  wound  loosely 
round  his  neck;  and  as  he  saw  the  group  at 
Nello’s  door  he  lifted  up  his  fingers  in  beckoning 
recognition.  The  next  minute  he  had  leaped 
from  the  bench  on  to  a cart  filled  with  bales  that 
stood  in  the  broad  space  between  the  Baptistery 
and  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  while  the  people 
swarmed  round  him  with  the  noisy  eagerness  of 
poultry  expecting  to  be  fed.  But  there  was  si- 
lence when  he  began  to  speak  in  his  clear  mel- 
low voice — 

44  Citizens  of  Florence ! I have  no  warrant  to 
tell  the  news  except  your  will.  But  the  news 
is  good,  and  will  harm  no  man  in  the  telling. 
The  Most  Christian  King  is  signing  a treaty 
that  is  honorable  to  Florence.  But  you  owe  it 
to  one  of  your  citizens,  who  spoke  a word  worthy 
of  the  ancient  Romans — you  owe  it  to  Piero  Cap- 
poni!” 

Immediately  there  was  a roar  of  voices. 

“Capponi!  Capponi ! What  said  our  Piero?” 
44  Ah ! he  wouldn’t  stand  being  sent  from  Herod 
to  Pilate !”  44  We  knew  Piero  1”  44  Orsu  / Tell 
us  what  did  he  say  ?” 

When  the  roar  of  insistence  had  subsided  a 
little,  Tito  began  again  : 

44 The  Most  Christian  King  demanded  a little 
too  much — was  obstinate — said  at  last,  4 1 shall 
order  my  trumpets  to  sound.’  Then  Florentine 
citizens!  your  Piero  Capponi,  speaking  with 
the  voice  of  a free  city,  said,  4 If  you  sound  your 
trumpets,  we  will  ring  our  bells !’  He  snatched 
the  copy  of  the  dishonoring  conditions  from  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  royal  presence.” 

Again  there  were  loud  shouts — and  again  im- 
patient demands  for  more. 

“Then,  Florentines,  the  high  majesty  of 
France  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
majesty  of  a free  city.  And  the  Most  Christian 
King  himself  hastened  from  his  place  to  call 
Piero  Capponi  back.  The  great  spirit  of  your 
Florentine  city  did  its  work  by  a great  word, 
without  need  of  the  great  actions  that  lay.  ready 
behind  it.  And  the  King  has  consented  to  sign 
the  treaty,  which  preserves  the  honor,  as  well  as 
the  safety,  of  Florence.  The  banner  of  France 
will  float  over  every  Florentine  galley  in  sign  of 
amity  and  common  privilege,  but  above  that  ban- 
ner will  be  wTitten  the  word  ‘Liberty!* 

44  That  is  all  the  news  I have  to  tell ; is  it  not 
enough  ? — since  it  is  for  the  glory  of  every  one 
of  you,  citizens  of  Florence,  that  you  have  a 
fellow-citizen  who  knows  how  to  speak  your 
will.” 

As  the  shouts  rose  again,  Tito  looked  round 
with  inward  amusement  at  the  various  crowd, 
each  of  wdiom  was  elated  with  the  notion  that 
Piero  Capponi  had  somehow  represented  him — 
that  ho  was  the  mind  of  which  Capponi  was  the 
mouth-piece.  He  enjoyed  the  humor  of  the  in- 
cident, which  had  suddenly  transformed  him,  an 


alien  and  a friend  of  the  Medici,  into  an  orator 
who  tickled  the  ears  of  the  people  blatant  for 
some  unknown  good  which  they  called  liberty. 
He  felt  quite  glad  that  he  had  been  laid  hold  of 
and  hurried  along  by  the  crowd  as  he  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  palace  in  the  Via  Larga  with  a 
commission  to  the  Signoria.  It  was  very  easy, 
very  pleasant,  this  exercise  of  speaking  to  the 
general  satisfaction : a man  who  knew  how  to 
persuade  need  never  be  in  danger  from  any 
party ; he  could  convince  each  that  he  was  feign- 
ing with  all  the  others.  The  gestures  and  faces 
of  weavers  and  dyers  were  certainly  amusing 
when  looked  at  from  above  in  this  way.  Tito 
was  beginning  to  get  easier  in  his  armor,  and  at 
this  moment  w'as  quite  unconscious  of  it.  He 
stood  with  one  hand  holding  his  recovered  cap, 
and  w'ith  the  other  at  his  belt,  the  light  of  a 
complacent  smile  in  his  long  lustrous  eyes,  as  he 
made  a parting  reverence  to  his  audience,  before 
springing  down  from  the  bales — when  suddenly 
his  glance  met  that  of  a man  who  had  not  at 
all  the  amusing  aspect  of  the  exulting  weavers, 
dyers,  and  wool-carders.  The  face  of  this  man 
was  clean  shaven,  his  hair  close-clipped,  and  he 
wore  a decent  felt  hat.  A single*  glance  would 
hardly  have  sufficed  to  assure  any  one  but  Tito 
that  this  was  the  face  of  the  escaped  prisoner 
who  had  laid  hold  of  him  on  the  steps.  But  to 
Tito  it  came  not  simply  as  the  face  of  the  escaped 
prisoner,  but  as  a face  with  which  be  had  been 
familiar  long,  long  years  hefor^ 

It  seemed  all  compressed  into  a second — the 
sight  of  Baldassarre  looking  at  him,  the  sensa- 
tion shooting  through  him  like  a fiery  arrow,  and 
the  act  of  leaping  from  the  cart.  He  would 
have  leaped  down  in  the  same  instant,  whether 
he  had  seen  Baldassarre  or  not,  for  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  be  gone  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio : this 
time  he  had  not  betrayed  himself  by  look  or 
movement,  and  he  said  inwardly  that  he  should 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  again;  he  should  be 
prepared  to  see  this  face  rise  up  continually  like 
the  intermittent  blotch  that  comes  in  diseased 
vision.  But  this  reappearance  of  Baldassarre 
so  much  more  in  his  own  likeness  tightened  the 
pressure  of  dread  : the  idea  of  his  madness  lost 
its  likelihood  now  he  was  shaven  and  clad  like  a 
decent  though  poor  citizen.  Certainly,  there 
was  a great  change  in  his  face ; but  how  could  it 
be  othenvi.se?  And  yet,  if  he  were  perfectly 
sane — in  possession  of  all  his  powers  and  all  his 
learning — why  was  he  lingering  in  this  way  be- 
fore making  known  his  identity?  It  must  be 
for  the  sake  of  making  his  scheme  of  vengeance 
more  complete.  But  he  did  linger:  that  at 
least  gave  an  opportunity  for  flight.  And  Tito 
began  to  think  that  flight  was  his  only  resource. 

But  while  he,  with  his  back  turned  on  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  had  lost  the  recollection  of 
the  new  part  he  had  been  playing,  and  was  no 
longer  thinking  of  the  many  things  which  a ready 
brain  and  tongue  made  easy,  but  of  a few  things 
which  destiny  had  somehow  made  very  difficult, 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  fed  contemptuous- 
ly was  creating  a scene  in  that  pinzza  in  grand 
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contrast  with  the  inward  drama  of  self-centred 
fear  which  he  had  carried  away  from  it. 

The  crowd,  on  Tito’s  disappearance,  had  be- 
gun to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  outlets  of  the 
piazza  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Larga,  when 
the  sight  of  Maztieri,  or  mace-bearers,  entering 
from  the  Via  de’  Martelli,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  dignitaries.  They  must  be  the  syndics, 
or  commissioners,  charged  with  the  effecting  of 
the  treaty ; the  treaty  must  be  already  signed, 
and  they  had  come  away  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence. Piero  Capponi  was  coming — the  brave 
heart  that  had  known  how  to  speak  for  Florence. 
The  effect  on  the  crowd  was  remarkable ; they 
parted  with  softening,  dropping  voices,  subsiding 
into  silence — and  the  silence  became  so  perfect 
that  the  tread  of  the  syndics  on  the  broad  pave- 
ment, and  the  rustle  of  their  black  silk  garments, 
could  be  heard,  like  rain  in  the  night.  There 
were  four  of  them  ; but  it  was  not  the  two  learned 
doctors  of  law,  Messer  Guidantonio  Vespucci 
and  Messer  Domenico  Bonsi,  that  the  crowd 
waited  for;  it  was  not  Francesco  Valori,  popu- 
lar as  he  had  become  in  these  late  days.  The 
moment  belonged  to  another  man,  of  firm  pres- 
ence, as  little  inclined  to  humor  the  people  as  to 
humor  any  other  unreasonable  claimants — loving 
order,  like  one  who  by  force  of  fortune  had  been 
made  a merchant,  and  by  force  of  nature  had 
become  a soldier.  It  was  not  till  he  was  seen 
at  the  entrance  of  the  piazza  that  the  silence  was 
broken,  and  then  one  loud  shout  of  “ Capponi, 
Capponi ! Well  done,  Capponi I”  rang  through 
the  piazza. 

The  simple,  resolute  man  looked  round  him 
with  grave  joy.  His  fellow-citizens  gave  him  a 
great  funeral  two  years  later,  when  he  had  died 
in  fight : there  were  torches  carried  by  all  the 
magistracy,  and  torches  again,  and  trains  of 
banners.  But  it  is  not  known  that  he  felt  any 
joy  in  the  oration  that  was  delivered  in  his 
praise,  as  the  banners  waved  over  his  bier.  Let 
us  be  glad  that  he  got  some  thanks  and  praise 
while  he  lived. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  AVENGER’S  SECRET. 

It  was  the  first  time  thatBaldassarre  had  been 
in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  since  his  escape.  He 
had  a strong  desire  to  hear  the  remarkable  monk 
preach  again,  but  he  had  shrunk  from  reappear- 
ing in  the  same  spot  where  he  had  been  seen 
half  naked,  with  neglected  hair,  with  a rope 
round  his  neck — in  the  same  spot  where  he  had 
been  called  a madman.  The  feeling,  in  its  fresh- 
ness, was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  any  trust 
he  had  in  the  change  he  had  made  in  his  ap- 
pearance ; for  when  the  words  “some  madman, 
surely,”  had  fallen  from  Tito’s  lips,  it  was  not 
their  baseness  and  cruelty  only  that  had  made 
their  viper  sting — it  was  Baldassarre’s  instan- 
taneous bitter  consciousness  that  he  might  be 
unable  to  prove  the  words  false.  Along  with 


the  passionate  desire  for  vengeance  that  pos- 
sessed him  had  arisen  the  keen  sense  that  his 
power  of  achieving  the  vengeance  was  doubtful. 
It  was  as  if  Tito  had  been  helped  by  some  dia- 
bolical prompter,  who  had  whispered  Baldas- 
sarre’s saddest  secret  in  the  traitor’s  ear.  He 
was  not  mad;  for  he  carried  within  him  that 
piteous  stamp  of  sanity — the  clear  consciousness 
i of  shattered  faculties : he  measured  his  own  fee- 
bleness. With  the  first  movements  of  vindic- 
tive rage  awoke  a vague  caution,  like  that  of  a 
%viid  beast  that  is  fierce  but  feeble — or  like  that 
of  an  insect  whose  little  fragment  of  earth  has 
given  way,  and  made  it  pause  in  a palsy  of  dis- 
| trust.  It  was  this  distrust,  this  determination 
| to  take  no  step  which  might  betray  any  thing 
; concerning  himself,  that  had  made  Baldassarre 
reject  Piero  di  Cosimo’s  friendly  advances. 

He  had  been  equally  cautious  at  the  hospital, 
only  telling,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
brethren  there,  that  he  had  been  made  a pris- 
oner by  the  French  on  his  way  from  Genoa.  But 
his  age,  and  the  indications  in  his  speech  and 
manner  that  he  was  of  a different  class  from  the 
ordinary  mendicants  and  poor  travelers  who  were 
entertained  in  the  hospital,  had  induced  the 
monks  to  offer  him  extra  charity — a coarse 
woolen  tunic  to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  a 
pair  of  peasant’s  shoes,  and  a few  danari , small- 
est of  Florentine  coins,  to  help  him  on  his  way. 
He  had  gone  on  the  road  to  Arezzo  early  in  the 
morning;  but  he  had  paused  at  the  first  little 
town,  and  had  used  a couple  of  his  danari  to 
get  himself  shaved  and  to  have  his  circle  of  hair 
clipped  short,  in  his  former  fashion.  The  barber 
there  had  a little  hand-mirror  of  bright  steel : it 
was  a long  while,  it  was  years,  since  Baldassarre 
had  looked  at  himself ; and  now,  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  that  hand-mirror,  a new  thought  shot  thrjpigh 
his  mind.  “ Was  he  so  changed  that  Tito  real- 
ly did  not  know  him  ?”  The  thought  was  such 
a sudden  arrest  of  impetuous  currents  that  it  was 
a painful  shock  to  him : his  hand  shook  like  a 
leaf  as  he  put  away  the  barber’s  arm  and  asked 
for  the  mirror.  He  wished  to  see  himself  before 
he  was  shaved.  The  barber,  noticing  his  trem- 
ulousness, held  the  mirror  for  him. 

No ; he  was  not  so  changed  as  that  He  him- 
self had  known  the  wrinkles  as  they  had  been 
three  years  ago ; they  were  only  deeper  now : 
there  was  the  same  rough,  clumsy  skin,  making 
little  superficial  bosses  on  the  brow,  like  so  many 
cipher  marks ; the  skin  was  only  yellower,  only 
looked  more  like  a lifeless  rind.  That  shaggy 
white  beard — it  was  no  disguise  to  eyes  that  had 
looked  closely  at  him  for  sixteen  years — to  eyes 
that  ought  to  have  searched  for  him  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  him  changed,  as  men  search 
for  the  beloved  among  the  bodies  cast  up  by  the 
waters.  There  was  something  different  in  his 
glance,  but  it  was  a difference  that  should  only 
have  made  the  recognition  of  him  the  more  start- 
ling ; for  is  not  a known  voice  all  the  more  thrill- 
ing when  it  is  heard  as  a cry  ? But  the  doubt 
was  folly  : he  had  felt  that  Tito  knew  him.  He 
put  out  his  hand  and  pushed  the  mirror  away. 
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The  strong  currents  were  rushing  on  again,  and 
the  energies  of  hatred  and  vengeance  were  active 
once  more. 

He  went  back  on  the  way  toward  Florence 
again,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  city  till 
dusk ; so  he  turned  aside  from  the  high-road, 
and  sat  down  by  a little  pool  shadowed  on  one 
side  by  alder-bushes  still  sprinkled  with  yellow 
leaves.  It  was  a calm  November  day,  and  he 
no  sooner  saw  the  pool  than  he  thought  its  still 
surface  might  be  a mirror  for  him.  He  wanted 
to  contemplate  himself  slowly,  as  he  had  not 
dared  to  do  in  the  presence  of  the  barber.  He 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  bent  for- 
ward to  look  earnestly  at  the  image  of  himself. 

Was  there  something  wandering  and  imbecile 
in  his  face — something  like  what  he  felt  in  his 
mind  ? 

Not  now ; not  when  be  was  examining  him- 
self with  a look  of  eager  inquiry : on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  an  intense  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
But  at  Other  times  ? Yes,  it  must  be  so : in  the 
long  hours  when  he  had  the  vague  aching  of  an 
unremembered  past  within  him — when  he  seem- 
ed to  sit  in  dark  loneliness,  visited  by  whispers 
which  died  out  mockingly  as  he  strained  his  ear 
after  them,  and  by  forms  that  seemed  to  approach 
him  and  float  away  as  he  thrust  out  his  hand  to 
grasp  them  — in  those  hours,  doubtless,  there 
must  be  continual  frustration  and  amazement  in 
his  glance.  And,  more  horrible  still,  when  the 
thick  cloud  parted  for  a moment,  and,  as  he 
sprang  forward  with  hope,  rolled  together  again 
and  left  him  helpless  as  before,  doubtless  then 
there  was  a blank  confusion  in  his  face,  as  of  a 
man  suddenly  smitten  with  blindness. 

Could  he  prove  any  thing?  Could  he  even 
begin  to  allege  any  thing  with  the  confidence 
thafcthe  links  of  thought  would  not  break  away? 
Would  any  believe  that  he  had  ever  had  a mind 
filled  with  rare  knowledge,  busy  with  close 
thoughts,  ready  with  various  speech?  It  had 
all  slipped  away  from  him — that  laboriously- 
gathered  store.  Was  it  utterly  and  forever  gone 
from  him,  like  the  waters  from  an  urn  lost  in  the 
wide  ocean  ? Or  was  it  still  within  him,  impris- 
oned by  some  obstruction  that  might  one  day 
break  asunder  ? 

It  might  be  so;  he  tried  to  keep  his  grasp  on 
that  hope.  For,  since  the  day  when  he  had  first 
walked  feebly  from  his  couch  *of  straw  and  had 
felt  a new  darkness  within  him  under  the  Bun- 
light,  his  mind  had  undergone  changes,  partly 
gradual  and  ]>ersistcnt,  partly  sudden  and  fleet- 
ing. As  he  had  recovered  his  strength  of  body 
he  had  recovered  his  self-command  and  the  en- 
ergy of  his  will , he  had  recovered  the  memory 
of  all  that  part  of  his  life  which  was  closely  in- 
wrought  with  his  emotions ; and  he  had  felt  more 
and  more  constantly  and  painfully  the  uneasy 
sense  of  lost  knowledge.  But  more  than  that — 
once  or  twice,  when  he  had  been  strongly  excited, 
he  had  seemed  momentarily  to  be  in  entire  pos- 
session of  his  past  self,  as  old  men  doze  for  an 
instant  and  get  back  the  consciousness  of  their 
youth  : he  seemed  again  to  see  Greek  pages  and 
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understand  them,  again  to  feel  his  mind  moving 
unbenumbed  among  familiar  ideas.  It  had  been 
but  a flash,  and  the  darkness  closing  in  again 
seemed  the  more  horrible;  but  might  not  the 
same  thing  happen  again  for  longer  periods  ? If 
it  would  only  come  and  stay  long  enough  for  him 
to  achieve  a revenge — devise  an  exquisite  suf- 
fering, such  as  a mere  right  arm  could  never  in- 
fliot! 

He  raised  himself  from  his  stooping  attitude, 
and,  folding  his  arms,  attempted  to  concentrate 
all  his  mental  force  on  the  plan  he  must  imme- 
diately pursue.  He  had  to  wait  for  knowledge 
and  opportunity,  and  while  he  waited  he  must 
have  the  means  of  living  withont  beggary.  What 
ho  dreaded  of  all  things  now  was,  that  any  one 
should  think  him  a foolish,  helpless  old  man. 

No  one  must  know  that  half  his  memory  was 
gone : the  lost  strength  might  come  again  ; and 
if  it  were  only  for  a little  while,  that  might  be 
enough.  * 

He  knew  how  to  begin  to  get  the  information 
he  wanted  about  Tito.  He  had  repeated  the 
words  Bratti  Ferravecchj  so  constantly  after  they 
had  been  uttered  to  him  that  they  never  slipped 
from  him  for  long  together.  A man  at  Genoa, 
on  whose  finger  he  had  seen  Tito’s  ring,  had  told 
him  that  he  bought  that  ring  at  Florence,  of  a 
young  Greek,  well  dressed,  and  with  a handsome 
dark  face,  in  the  shop  of  a rigattiere  called  Bratti 
Ferravecchj,  in  the  street  also  called  Ferravecchj. 

This  discover}’  had  caused  a violent  agitation  in 
Baldassarre.  Until  then  he  had  clung  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  his  fervid  nature  to  his  faith  in 
Tito,  and  had  not  for  a moment  believed  himself 
to  be  willfully  forsaken.  At  first  he  had  said, 

“ My  bit  of  parchment  has  never  reached  him ; 
that  is  why  I am  still  toiling  at  Antioch.  But 
he  is  searching : he  know  s where  I was  lost ; he 
will  trace  me  out,  and  find  me  at  last.”  Then, 
when  he  was  taken  to  Corinth,  he  induced  his 
owners,  by  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  sought 
out  and  ransomed,  to  provide  securely  against 
the  failure  of  any  inquiries  that  might  be  made 
about  him  at  Antioch ; and  at  Corinth  he  thought 
joyfully,  ‘‘Here,  at  last,  he  must  find  me.  Here 
he  is  sure  to  touch,  whichever  way  he  goes.” 

But  before  another  year  had  passed  the  illness 
had  come  from  which  he  had  risen  with  body  and 
mind  so  shattered  that  he  was  worse  than  worth- 
less to  his  owners  except  for  the  sake  of  the  ran- 
som that  did  not  come.  Then,  as  he  sat  help- 
less in  the  morning  sunlight,  he  began  to  think, 

“ Tito  has  been  drowned,  or  they  have  made 
him  a prisoner  too.  I shall  see  him  no  more. 

He  set  out  after  me,  but  misfortune  overtook 
him.  I shall  see  his  face  no  more.”  Sitting  in 
his  new  feebleness  and  despair,  supporting  his 
head  between  his  hands,  with  blank  eyes  and  lips 
that  moved  uncertainly,  he  looked  so  much  like 
a hopelessly  imbecile  old  man,  that  his  owners 
were  contented  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  allowed  a 
Genoese  merchant,  who  had  compassion  on  him 
as  an  Italian,  to  take  him  on  board  his  galley. 

In  a voyage  of  many  months  in  the  Archipelago 
and  along  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  Baldas- 
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which  he  ought  not  to  have  sold  till  the  last  ex- 
tremity, was  a fact  that  Baldassarre  shrank  from 
trying  to  account  for ; he  was  glad  to  be  stunned 
and  bewildered  by  it  rather  than  to  have  any 
distinct  thought;  he  tried  to  feel  nothing  but 
joy  that  he  should  behold  Tito  again.  Perhaps 
Tito  had  thought  that  his  father  was  dead ; some- 
how the  mystery  would  be  explained.  u But  at 
least  I shall  meet  eyes  that  will  remember  me ; 
I am  not  alone  in  the  world.” 

And  now  again  Baldassare  said,  “ I am  not 
alone  in  the  world ; I shall  never  be  alone,  for 
my  revenge  is  with  me.” 

It  was  as  the  instrument  of  that  revenge,  as 
something  merely  external  and  subservient  to 
his  true  life,  that  he  bent  down  again  to  examine 
himself  with  hard  curiosity — not,  he  thought, 
because  he  had  any  care  for  a withered,  forsaken 
old  man,  whom  nobody  loved,  whose  soul  was 
like  a deserted  home,  where  the  ashes  were  cold 
upon  the  hearth,  and  the  walls  were  bare  of  all 
but  the  marks  of  what  had  been.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  human  passion,  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest,  that  there  is  a point  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  properly  egoistic,  and  is  like  a fire 
kindled  within  our  being  to  which  every  thing 
else  in  us  is  mere  fuel. 

He  looked  at  the  pale  black-browed  image  in 
the  water  till  he  identified  it  with  that  self  from 
which  his  revenge  seemed  to  be  a thing  apart ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  the  image  too  heard  the  silent 
language  of  his  thought. 

“I  was  a loving  fool — I worshiped  a woman 
on'ce,  and  believed  she  could  care  for  me ; and 
then  I took  a helpless  child  and  fostered  him ; 
and  I watched  him  as  he  grew,  to  see  if  he 
would  care  for  me  only  a little — care  for  me 
over  and  above  the  good  ho  got  from  me.  I 
would  have  torn  open  my  breast  to  warm  him 
with  my  life-blood  if  I could  only  have  seen  him 
care  a little  for  the  pain  of  my  wound.  I have 
labored,  I have  strained  to  crush  out  of  this 
hard  life  one  drop  of  unselfish  love.  Fool!  men 
love  their  own  delights — there  is  no  delight  to 
be  had  in  me.  And  yet  I watched  till  I be- 
lieved I saw  what  I watched  for.  When  he  was 
a child  he  lifted  soft  eyes  toward  me  and  held 
my  hand  willingly:  I thought,  this  boy  will 
surely  love  me  a little : because  I give  my  life 
to  him  and  strive  that  he  shall  know  no  sorrow, 
he  will  care  a little  when  I am  thirsty — the  drop 
he  lays  on  my  parched  lips  will  be  a joy  to  him. 

Curses  on  him ! I wish  I may  see  him  lie 

with  those  red  lips  white  and  dry  as  ashes,  and 
when  he  looks  for  pity  I wish  he  may  see  my 
face  rejoicing  in  his  pain.  It  is  all  a lie — this 
world  is  a lie — there  is  no  goodness  but  in  hate. 
Fool ! Not  one  drop  of  love  came  with  all  your 
striving — life  has  not  given  you  one  drop.  But 
there  are  deep  draughts  in  this  world  for  hatred 
and  revenge.  I have  memory  left  for  that,  and 
. there  is  strength  in  my  arm — there  is  strength 
in  my  will — and  if  I can  do  nothing  but  kill 
him — ■” 

But  Baldassarre’s  mind  rejected  the  thought 
of  that  brief  punishment.  His  whole  soul  had 


been  thrilled  into  immediate  unreasoning  belief 
in  that  eternity  of  vengeance  where  he,  an  un- 
dying hate,  might  clutch  forever  an  undying 
traitor,  and  hear  that  fair  smiling  hardness  cry 
and  moan  with  anguish.  But  the  primary  need 
and  hope  was  to  see  a slow  revenge  under  the 
same  sky  and  on  the  same  earth  where  he  him- 
self had  been  forsaken  and  had  fainted  with  de- 
spair. And  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  concentrate 
his  mind  on  the  means  of  attaining  his  end  the 
sense  of  his  weakness  pressed  upon  him  like  a 
frosty  ache.  This  despised  body,  which  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  a sublime  vengeance,  must 
be  nourished  and  decently  clad.  If  he  had  to 
wait  he  must  labor,  and  his  labor  must  be  of  a 
humble  sort,  for  he  had  no  skill.  He  wondered 
whether  the  sight  of  written  characters  would  so 
stimulate  his  faculties  that  he  might  venture  to 
try  and  find  work  as  a copyist : that  might  win 
him  some  credence  for  his  past  scholarship. 

But  no ! he  dared  trust  neither  hand  nor  brain. 

He  must  be  content  to  do  the  work  that  was 
most  like  that  of  a beast  of  burden : in  this  mer- 
cantile city  many  porters  must  be  wanted,  and 
he  could  at  least  carry  weights.  Thanks  to  the 
justice  that  struggled  in  this  confused  world  in 
behalf  of  vengeance,  his  limbs  had  got  back 
some  of  their  old  sturdiness.  He  was  stripped 
of  all  else  that  men  would  give  coin  for. 

But  the  new  urgency  of  this  habitual  thought 
brought  a new  suggestion.  There  was  some- 
thing hanging  by  a cord  round  his  bare  neck ; 
something  apparently  so  paltry  that  the  piety  of 
Turks  and  Frenchmen  had  spared  it — a tiny 
parchment  bag  blackened  with  age.  It  had 
hung  round  his  neck  as  a precious  charm  when 
he  was  a boy,  and  he  had  kept  it  carefully  on 
his  breast,  not  believing  that  it  contained  any 
thing  but  a tiny  scroll  of  parchment  rolled  up 
hard.  He  might  long  ago  have  thrown  it  away 
as  a relic  of  his  dead  mother’s  superstition ; but 
he  had  thought  of  it  as  a relic  of  her  love,  and 
had  kept  it.  It  was  part  of  the  piety  associated 
with  such  brevi , that  they  should  never  bo 
opened,  and  at  any  previous  moment  in  his  life 
Baldassarre  would  have  said  that  no  sort  of 
thirst  would  prevail  upon  him  to  open  this  little 
bag  for  the  chance  of  finding  that  it  contained, 
not  parchment,  but  an  engraved  amulet  which 
would  be  worth  money.  But  now  a thirst  had 
come  like  that  which  makes  men  open  their  own 
veins  to  satisfy  it,  and  the  thought  of  the  possi- 
ble amulet  no  sooner  crossed  Baldassarrc’s  mind 
than  with  nervous  fingers  he  snatched  the  breve 
from  his  neck.  It  all  rushed  through  his  mind 
— the  long  years  he  had  worn  it,  the  far-off 
sunny  balcony  at  Naples  looking  toward  the  blue 
waters,  where  he  had  leaned  against  his  mo- 
ther’s knee ; but  it  made  no  moment  of  hesita- 
tion : all  piety  now  was  transmuted  into  a just 
revenge.  He  bit  and  tore  till  the  doubles  of 
parchment  were  laid  open,  and  then — it  was  a 
sight  that  made  him  pant — there  was  an  amulet. 

It  was  very  small,  but  it  was  as  blue  as  thoso 
far-off  waters;  it  was  an  engraved  sapphire, 
which  must  be  worth  some  gold  ducats.  Bal- 
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dassarre  no  sooner  saw  those  possible  ducats 
than  be  saw  some  of  them  exchanged  for  a pon- 
iard. He  did  not  want  to  use  the  poniard  yet, 
hut  he  longed  to  possess  it.  If  he  could  grasp 
its  handle  and  feel  .its  edge,  that  blank  in  his 
mind — that  past  which  fell  away  continually 
—would  not  make  him  feel  so  cruelly  helpless : 
the  sharp  steel  that  despised  talents  and  eluded 
strength  would  be  at  his  side,  as  the  unfailing  j 


triumph  under  Baldassarre’s  black  eyebrows  as 
he  replaced  the  little  sapphire  inside  the  bits  of 
parchment  and  wound  the  string  tightly  round 
them. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  now,  and  he  rose  to  walk 
back  toward  Florence.  With  his  danari  to  buy 
him  some  bread,  he.  felt  rich : he  could  lie  out 
in  the  open  air,  as  he  found  plenty  more  doing 
in  all  corners  of  Florence.  And  in  the  next 
few  days  he  had  sold  his  sapphire,  had  added  to 
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his  clothing,  had  bought  a bright  dagger,  and 
had  still  a pair  of  gold  florins  left.  But  he 
meant  to  hoard  that  treasure  carefully : his  lodg- 
ing was  an  out-house  with  a heap  of  straw  in  it, 
in  a thinly  inhabited  part  of  Oltrarno,  and  he 
thought  of  looking  about  for  work  as  a porter. 

He  had  bought  his  dagger  at  Bratti’s.  Pay- 
ing his  meditated  visit  there  one  evening  at 
dusk,  he  had  found  that  singular  rag-merchant 
just  returned  from  one  of  his  rounds,  emptying 
out  his  basketful  of  broken  glass  and  old  iron 
among  his  handsome  show  of  heterogeneous 
second-hand  goods.  As  Baldassarre  entered 
the  shop,  and  looked  toward  the  smart  pieces  of 
apparel,  the  musical  instruments,  and  weapons 
that  were  displayed  in  the  broadest  light  of  the 
window,  his  eye  at  once  singled  out  a dagger 
that  hung  up  high  against  a red  scarf.  By  buy- 
ing that  dagger  he  could  not  only  satisfy  a strong 
desire,  he  could  open  his  original  errand  in  a 
more  indirect  manner  than  by  speaking  of  the 
onyx  ring.  In  the  course  of  bargaining  for  the 
weapon  he  let  drop,  with  cautious  carelessness, 
that  he  came  from  Genoa,  and  had  been  direct- 
ed to  Bratti’s  shop  by  an  acquaintance  in  that 
city  who  had  bought  a very  valuable  ring  there. 
Had  the  respectable  trader  any  more  such  rings  ? 

Whereupon  Bratti  had  much  to  say  as  to  the 
unlikelihood  of  such  rings  being  within  reach 
of  many  people,  with  much  vaunting  of  his  own 
rare  connections,  due  to  his  known  wisdom  and 
honesty.  It  might  be  true  that  he  was  a ped- 
dler; he  chose  to  be  a peddler,  though  he  was 
rich  enough  to  kick  his  heels  in  his  shop  all 
day.  But  those  who  thought  they*  had  said  all 
there  was  to  be  said  about  Bratti  when  they  had 
called  him  a peddler  were  a good  deal  further 
off  the  truth  than  the  other  side  of  Pisa.  How 
was  it  that  he  could  put  that  ring  in  a stran- 
ger’s way  ? It  was  because  he  had  a very  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  a handsome  young  signor, 
• who  did  not  look  quite  so  flne  a feathered  bird 
when  Bratti  first  set  eyes  on  him  as  he  did  at 
the  present  time.  And  by  a question  or  two 
Baldassarre  extracted  without  any  trouble  such 
a rough  and  rambling  account  of  Tito’s  life  as 
the  peddler  could  give  since  the  time  when  he 
had  found  him  sleeping  under  the  Loggia  de’ 
Cerchi.  It  never  occurred  to  Bratti  that  the 
decent  man  (who  was  rather  deaf,  apparently, 
asking  him  to  say  many  things  twice  over)  had 
any  curiosity  about  Tito;  the  curiosity  was 
doubtless  about  himself,  as  a truly  remarkable 
peddler. 

And  Baldassarre  left  Bratti’s  shop,  not  only 
with  the  dagger  at  his  side,  but  with  a general 
knowledge  of  Tito’s  conduct  and  position—of 
his  early  sale  of  the  jewels,  his  immediate  quiet 
settlement  of  himself  at  Florence,  his  marriage, 
and  his  great  prosperity. 

“ What  story  had  he  told  about  his  previous 
life — about  his  father  ?” 

That  was  a question  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Baldassarre  to  discover  the  answer. 
Meanwhile  he  wanted  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
Florence.  But  he  found,  to  his  acute  distress, 


that  of  the  new  details  he  learned  he  could  only 
retain  a few,  and  those  only  by  continual  repe- 
tition ; and  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  listening  to 
any  new  discourse  lest  it  should  obliterate  what 
he  was  already  striving  to  remember. 

The  day  he  was  discerned  by  Tito  in  the  Pi- 
azza del  Duomo  he  had  the  fresh  anguish  of 
this  consciousness  in  his  mind,  and  Tito’s  ready 
speech  fell  upon  him  like  the  mockery  of  a glib, 
defying  demon. 

As  he  went  home  to  his  heap  of  straw,  and 
passed  by  the  booksellers’  shops  in  the  Via  del 
Garbo,  he  paused  to  look  at  the  volumes  spread 
open.  Could  he  by  long  gazing  at  one  of  those 
books  lay  hold  of  the  slippery  threads  of  mem- 
ory? Could  he  by  striving  get  a firm  grasp 
somewhere,  and  lift  himself  above  these  waters 
that  flowed  over  him  ? 

He  was  tempted,  and  bought  the  cheapest 
Greek  book  he  could  see.  He  carried  it  home 
and  sat  on  his  heap  of  straw,  looking  at  the 
characters  by  the  light  of  the  small  window; 
but  no  inward  light  arose  on  them.  Soon  the 
evening  darkness  came,  but  it  made  little  differ- 
ence to  Baldassarre.  His  strained  eyes  seemed 
still  to  see  the  white  pages  with  the  unintelli- 
gible black  marks  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FBUIT  IS  SEED. 

“My  Romola,”  said  Tito  the  second  morn- 
ing after  he  had  made  his  speech  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  “I  am  to  receive  grand  visitors  to- 
day ; the  Milanese  Count  is  coming  again,  and 
the  Seneschal  de  Beaucaire,  the  great  favorite 
of  the  Cristianissimo.  I know  you  don’t  care 
to  go  through  smiling  ceremonies  with  these 
rustling  magnates,  whom  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  again  ; and  as  they  will  want  to  look  at  the 
antiquities  and  the  library,  perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter give  up  your  work  to-day  and  go  to  see  your 
cousin  Brigida.” 

Romola  discerned  a wish  in  this  intimation, 
and  immediately  assented.  But  presently,  com- 
ing back  in  her  hood  and  mantle,  she  said,  “Oh, 
what  a long  breath  Florence  will  take  when  the 
gates  are  flung  open  and  the  last  Frenchman  is 
walking  out  of  them!  Even  you  are  gettiug 
tired,  with  all  your  patience,  my  Tito ; confess 
it.  Ah,  your  head  is  hot.” 

He  was  leaning  over  his  desk,  writing,  and 
she  had  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  meaning  to 
give  a parting  caress.  The  attitude  had  been 
a frequent  one,  and  Tito  was  accustomed,  when 
he  felt  her  hand  there,  to  raise  his  head,  throw 
himself  a little  backward,  and  look  up  at  her. 

But  ho  felt  now  as  unable  to  raise  his  head  as 
if  her  hand  had  been  a leaden  cowl.  He  spoke 
instead,  in  a light  tone,  as  his  pen  still  ran  along: 

“ The  French  are  as  ready  to  go  from  Flor- 
ence as  the  wasps  to  leave  a ripe  pear  when  they 
have  just  fastened  on  it.” 

Romola,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  absence  of 
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the  usual  response,  took  away  her  haud  and 
said,  “I  am  going,  Tito.” 

Farewell,  my  sweet  one.  I must  wait  at 
home.  Take  Maso  with  you.” 

Still  Tito  did  not  look  up,  and  Romola  went 
out  without  saying  any  more.  Very  slight  things 
make  epochs  in  married  life,  and  this  morning, 
for  the  first  time,  she  admitted  to  herself  not  only 
that  Tito  had  changed,  but  that  he  had  changed 
toward  her.  Did  the  reason  lie  in  herself?  She 
might  perhaps  hare  thought  so  if  there  had  not 
been  the  facts  of  the  armor  and  the  picture  to 
suggest  some  external  event  which  was  an  en- 
tire mystery  to  her. 

But  Tito  no  sooner  believed  that  Romola  was 
out  of  the  house  than  he  laid  down  his  pen  and 
looked  up,  in  delightful  security  from  seeing 
any  thing  else  than  parchment  and  broken  mar- 
ble. He  was  rather  disgusted  with  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  look  up  at  Romola  and 
behave  to  her  just  as  usual.  He  would  have 
chosen,  if  he  could,  to  be  even  more  than  usually 
kind ; but  he  could  not,  on  a sudden,  master  an 
involuntary  shrinking  from  her,  which,  by  a sub- 
tle relation,  depended  on  those  very  characteris- 
tics in  him  that  made  him  desire  not  to  fail  in 
his  marks  of  affection.  He  was  about  to  take 
a step  which  he  knew  would  arouse  her  deep  in- 
dignation. He  would  have  to  encounter  much 
that  was  unpleasant  before  he  could  win  her  for- 
giveness. And  Tito  could  never  find  it  easy  to 
face  displeasure  and  anger ; his  nature  was  one 
of  those  most  remote  from  defiance  or  impu- 
dence, and  all  his  inclinations  leaned  toward 
preserving  Romola’s  tenderness.  He  was  not 
tormented  by  sentimental  scruples  which,  as  he 
had  demonstrated  to  himself  by  a very  rapid 
course  of  argument,  had  no  relation  to  solid 
utility ; but  his  freedom  from  scruples  did  not 
release  him  from  the  dread  of  what  was  disa- 
greeable. Unscrupulousness  gets  rid  of  much, 
but  not  of  toothache,  or  wounded  vanity,  or  the 
sense  of  loneliness,  against  which,  as  the  world 
at  present  stands,  there  is  no  security  but  a 
thoroughly  healthy  jaw,  and  a just,  loving  soul. 
And  Tito  was  feeling  intensely  at  this  moment 
that  no  devices  could  save  him  from  pain  in  the 
impending  collision  with  Romola;  no  persuasive 
blandness  could  cushion  him  against  the  shock 
toward  which  he  was  being  driven  like  a timid 
animal  urged  to  a desperate  leap  by  the  terror  of 
the  tooth  and  the  claw  that  are  close  behind  it. 

The  secret  feeling  he  had  previously  had  that 
the  tenacious  adherence  to  Bardo’s  wishes  about 
the  library  had  become  under  existing  difficul- 
ties a piece  of  sentimental  folly,  which  deprived 
himself  and  Romola  of  substantial  advantages, 
might  perhaps  never  have  wrought  itself  into  ac- 
tion but  for  the  events  of  the  past  week,  which 
had  brought  at  once  the  pressure  of  a new  mo- 
tive and  the  outlet  of  a rare  opportunity.  Nay, 
it  was  not  till  his  dread  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  sight  of  Baldassarre  looking  more  like  his 
sane  self,  not  until  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  flee  from  Florence,  that 
he  had  brought  himself  to  resolve  on  using  his 


legal  right  to  sell  the  library  before  the  great  op- 
portunity offered  by  French  and  Milanese  bid- 
ders slipped  through  his  fingers.  For  if  he  had 
to  leave  Florence  he  did  not  want  to  leave  it  as 
a destitute  wanderer.  He  had  been  used  to  an 
agreeable  existence,  and  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  all  the  means  af  hand  for  retaining  the  same 
agreeable  conditions.  He  wished  among  other 
things  to  carry  Romola  with  him,  and  not , if 
possible,  to  carry  any  infamy.  Success  had 
given  him  a growing  appetite  for  all  the  pleas- 
ures that  depend  on  an  advantageous  social  po- 
sition, and  at  no  moment  could  it  look  like  a 
temptation  to  him,  but  only  like  a hideous  al- 
ternative, to  decamp  under  dishonor,  even  with 
a bag  of  diamonds,  and  incur  the  life  of  an  ad- 
venturer. It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  make 
himself  independent  even  of  those  Florentines 
who  only  greeted  him  with  regard;  still  less 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  Romola.  She  was  the  wife  of  his 
first  love — he  loved  her  still;  she  belonged  to 
that  furniture  of  life  which  he  shrank  from  part- 
ing with.  He  winced  under  her  judgment,  he 
felt  uncertain  how  far  the  revulsion  of  her  feel- 
ing toward  him  might  go ; and  all  thAt  sense  of 
power  over  a wife  which  makes  a husband  risk 
betrayals  that  a lover  never  ventures  on,  would 
not  suffice  to  counteract  Tito's  uneasiness.  This 
was  the  leaden  weight  which  had  been  too  strong 
for  his  will,  and  kept  him  from  raising  his  head 
to  meet  her  eyes.  Their  pure  light  brought  too 
near  him  the  prospect  of  a coming  struggle.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  helped : if  they  had  to  leave 
Florence  they  must  have  money ; indeed,  Tito 
could  not  arrange  life  at  all  to  his  mind  without 
a considerable  sum  of  money.  And  that  prob- 
lem of  arranging  life  to  his  mind  had  been  the 
source  of  ail  his  misdoing.  He  would  have 
been  equal  to  any  sacrifice  that  was  not  un- 
pleasant. 

The  rustling  magnates  came  and  went,  the 
bargains  had  been  concluded,  and  Romola  re- 
turned home ; but  nothing  grave  was  said  that 
night.  Tito  was  only  gay  and  chatty,  pouring 
forth  to  her,  as  he  had  not  done  before,  stories 
and  descriptions  of  what  he  had  witnessed  during 
the  French  visit.  Romola  thought  she  discerned 
an  effort  in  his  liveliness,  and  attributing  it 
to  the  consciousness  in  him  that  she  had  been 
wounded  in  the  morning,  accepted  the  effort  as 
an  act  of  penitence,  inwardly  aching  a little  at 
that  sign  of  growing  distance  between  them — 
that  there  was  an  offense  about  which  neither 
of  them  dared  to  speak. 

The  next  day  Tito  remained  away  from  home 
until  late  at  night.  It  was  a marked  day  to 
Romola,  for  Piero  di  Cosimo,  stimulated  to 
greater  industry  on  her  behalf  by  the  fear  that 
he  might  have  been  the  cause  of  pain  to  her  in 
the  past  week,  had  sent  home  her  father's  por- 
trait. She  had  propped  it  against  the  back  of 
his  old  chair,  and  had  been  looking  at  it  for 
some  time,  when  the  door  opened  behind  her 
and  Bernardo  del  Nero  came  in. 

“ It  is  you,  godfather  1 How  I wish  you  had 
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come  sooner:  it  is  getting  a little  dusk,”  said 
Romola,  going  toward  him. 

“I  hare  just  looked  in  to  tell  yon  the  good 
news,  for  I know  Tito  is  not  come  yet,”  said 
Bernardo.  “The  French  king  moves  off  to- 
morrow ; not  before  it  is  high  time.  There  has 
been  another  tussle  between  onr  people  and  his 
soldiers  this  morning.  Bnt  there's  a chance 
now  of  the  city  getting  into  order  once  more  and 
trade  going  on.” 

“That  is  joyful,”  said  Romola.  “But  it  is 
sudden,  is  it  not  ? Tito  seemed  to  think  yester- 
day that  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  king's 
going  soon.” 

“He  has  been  well  barked  at,  that’s  the  rea- 
son,” said  Bernardo,  smiling.  “His  own  gen- 
erals opened  their  throats  pretty  well,  and  at 
last  our  Signoria  sent  the  mastiff  of  the  city, 
Era  Girolamo.  The  Cristianissimo  was  fright- 
ened at  that  thunder,  and  has  given  the  order  to 
move.  I’m  afraid  there’ll  be  small  agreement 
among  us  when  he’s  gone,  but,  at  any  rate,  all 
parties  are  agreed  in  being  glad  not  to  have  Flor- 
ence stifled  with  soldiery  any  longer,  and  the 
Frate  has  barked  this  time  to  some  purpose. 
Ah,  what  is  this  ?”  he  added,  as  Romola,  clasp- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  led  him  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture. “Let  us  see. 

He  began  to  unwind  his  long  scarf  while  she 
placed  a seat  for  him. 

“ Don't  you  want  your  spectacles,  godfather  ?” 
said  Romola,  in  anxiety  that  he  should  see  just 
what  she  saw. 

“No,  child,  no,”  said  Bernardo,  uncovering 
his  gray  head,  as  he  seated  himself  with  firm 
ereotness.  “ For  seeing  at  this  distance  my  old 
eyes  are  perhaps  better  than  your  young  ones. 
Old  men’s  eyes  are  like  old  men’s  memories; 
they  arc  strongest  for  things  a long  way  off.” 

“It  is  better  than  having  no  portrait,”  said 
Romola,  apologetically,  after  Bernardo  had  been 
9ilent  a little  while.  “It  is  less  like  him  now 
than  the  image  I have  in  my  mind,  but  then 
that  might  fade  with  the  years.”  She  rested 
her  arm  on  the  old  man’s  shoulder  as  Bhe  spoke, 
drawn  toward  him  strongly  by  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  dead. 

“ I don't  know,”  said  Bernardo.  “ I almost 
think  I see  Bardo  as  he  was  when  be  was  young, 
better  than  that  picture  shows  him  to  me  as  he 
was  when  he  was  old.  Your  father  had  a great 
deal  of  tiro  in  his  eyes  when  he  was  young.  It 
was  what  I could  never  understand,  that  he, 
with  his  fiery  spirit,  which  seemed  much  more 
impatient  than  mine,  could  hang  over  the  books 
and  live  with  shadows  all  his  life.  However,  he 
had  put  his  heart  into  that.” 

Bernardo  gave  a slight  shrug  as  he  spoke  the 
last  words,  but  Romola  discerned  in  bis  voice  a 
feeling  that  accorded  with  her  own. 

“ And  he  was  disappointed  to  the  last,”  she 
said,  involuntarily.  But  immediately  fearing 
lest  her  words  should  be  taken  to  imply  an  ac- 
cusation against  Tito,  she  went  on  almost  hur- 
riedly, “ If  we  could  only  see  his  longest,  dear- 
est wish  fulfilled  just  to  his  mind!” 
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“Well,  so  we  may,”  said  Bernardo,  kindly, 
rising  and  putting  on  his  cap.  “ The  times  are 
cloudy  now,  but  fish  are  caught  by  waiting. 
Who  knows  ? When  the  wheel  has  turned  often 
enough,  I may  be  Gonfaloniere  yet  before  I die ; 
and  no  creditor  can  touch  these  things.”  He 
looked  round  as  he  spoke.  Then,  turning  to  her, 
and  patting  her  cheek,  said,  “And  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  my  dying ; my  ghost  will  claim 
nothing.  I've  taken  care  of  that  in  my  will.” 

Romola  seized  the  hand  that  was  against  her 
cheek,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  in  silence. 

“Haven’t  you  been  scolding  your  husband 
for  keeping  aw  ay  from  home  so  much  lately  ? I 
see  him  every  where  but  here,”  said  Bernardo, 
willing  to  change  the  subject. 

She  felt  the  flush  spread  over  her  neck  and 
face  as  she  said,  “He  has  been  very  much  want- 
ed ; you  know  he  speaks  so  well.  I am  glad  to 
know  that  his  value  is  understood.” 

“ You  are  contented,  then,  Madonna  Orgog- 
liosa?”  said  Bernardo,  smiling  as  he  moved  to 
the  door. 

“Assuredly.” 

Poor  Romola!  There  was  one  thing  that 
would  have  made  the  pang  of  disappointment  in 
her  husband  harder  to  bear : it  was,  that  any 
one  should  know  he  gave  her  cause  for  disap- 
pointment. This  might  be  a woman’s  weakness, 
but  it  is  closely  allied  to  a woman’s  nobleness. 
She  who  willingly  lifts  up  the  veil  of  her  mar- 
ried life  has  profaned  it  from  a sanctuary  into  a 
vulgar  place. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A REVELATION. 

The  next  day  Romola,  like  every  other  Flor- 
entine, was  excited  about  the  departure  of  the 
French.  Besides  her  other  reasons  for  gladness, 
she  had  a dim  hope,  which  she  was  conscious  was 
half  superstitious,  that  those  new  anxieties  about 
Tito,  having  come  with  the  burdensome  guests, 
might  perhaps  vanish  with  them.  The  French 
had  been  in  Florence  hardly  eleven  days,  but  in 
that  space  she  had  felt  more  acute  unhappiness 
than  she  had  known  in  her  life  before.  Tito  had 
adopted  the  hateful  armor  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  and  though  she  could  frame  no  distinct 
notion  why  their  departure  should  remove  the 
cause  of  his  fear — though,  when  she  thought  of 
that  cause,  the  image  of  the  prisoner  grasping 
him,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  Piero’s  sketch,  urged 
itself  before  her  and  excluded  every  other — still, 
when  the  French  were  gone,  she  would  be  rid 
of  something  that  was  strongly  associated  with 
her  pain. 

Wrapped  in  her  mantle  she  waited  under  the 
loggia  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  watched  for 
the  glimpses  of  the  troops  and  the  royal  retinue 
passing  the  bridges  on  their  way  to  the  Porta 
San  Piero,  that  looks  toward  Siena  and  Rome. 
She  even  returned  to  her  station  when  the  gates 
had  been  closed,  that  she  might  feel  herself  vi- 
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brating  with  the  great  peal  of  the  bells.  It  was 
dusk  then,  and  when  at  last  she  descended  into 
the  library,  she  lit  her  lamp,  with  the  resolution 
that  she  would  overcome  the  agitation  that  had 
made  her  idle  all  day,  and  sit  down  to  work  at 
her  copying  of  the  catalogue.  Tito  had  left 
home  early  in  the  morning,  and  she  did  not  ex- 
pect him  yet.  Before  he  came  she  intended  to 
leave  the  library,  and  sit  in  the  pretty  saloon, 
with  the  dancing  nymphs  and  die  birds.  She 
had  done  so  every  evening  since  he  had  objected 
to  the  library  as  chill  and  gloomy. 

To  her  great  surprise,  she  had  not  been  at 
work  long  before  Tito  entered.  Her  first  thought 
was,  how  cheerless  he  would  feel  the  wide  dark- 
ness of  this  great  room,  with  one  little  oil-lamp 
burning  at  the  farther  end,  and  the  fire  nearly 
out.  She  almost  ran  toward  him. 

“Tito,  dearest,  I did  not  know  you  would 
come  so  soon,”  she  said,  nervously  putting  up 
her  white  arms  to  unwind  his  becchetto . 

“I  am  not  welcome  then?”  he  said,  with  one 
of  his  brightest  smiles,  clasping  her,  but  playfully 
holding  his  head  back  from  her. 

“Tito !"  She  uttered  the  word  in  a tone  of 
pretty,  loving  reproach,  and  then  he  kissed  her 
fondly,  stroked  her  hair,  as  his  manner  was,  and 
seemed  not  to  mind  about  taking  off  his  mantle 
yet.  Romola  quivered  with  delight.  All  the 
emotions  of  the  day  had  been  preparing  in  her 
a keener  sensitiveness  to  the  return  of  this  habit- 
ual manner.  “ It  will  come  back,  ” she  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  “the  old  happiness  will  perhaps 
come  back.  He  is  like  himself  again  !” 

Tito  was  taking  great  pains  to  be  like  him- 
self ; his  heart  was  palpitating  with  anxiety. 

“ If  I had  expected  you  so  soon,”  said  Romola, 
as  she  at  last  helped  him  to  take  off  his  wrap- 
pings, “I  would  have  had  a little  festival  pre- 
pared to  this  joyful  ringing  of  the  bells.  I did 
not  mean  to  be  here  in  the  library  when  you 
came  home.” 

“Never  mind,  sweet,”  he  said,  carelessly. 
“Do  not  think  about  the  fire.  Come— come 
and  sit  down.” 

There  was  a low  stool  against  Tito's  chair, 
and  that  was  Romola’s  habitual  seat  when  they 
were  talking  together.  She  rested  her  arm  on 
his  knee,  as  she  used  to  do  on  her  father's,  and 
looked  up  at  him  while  he  spoke.  He  had  never 
yet  noticed  the  presence  of  the  portrait,  and  she 
had  not  mentioned  it — thinking  of  it  all  the 
more. 

“I  have  been  enjoying  the  clang  of  the  bells 
for  the  first  time,  Tito,”  she  began.  “I  liked 
being  shaken  and  deafened  by  them : I fancied 
I was  something  like  a Bacchante  possessed  by  a 
divine  rage.  Are  not  the  people  looking  very 
joyful  to-night  ?” 

“ Joyful  after  a sour  and  pious  fashion,”  said 
Tito,  with  a shrug.  “But,  in  truth,  those  who 
are  left  behind  in  Florence  have  little  cause  to 
be  joyful ; it  seems  to  me,  the  most  reasonable 
ground  of  gladness  would  be  to  have  got  out  of 
Florence.” 

Tito  had  sounded  the  desired  key-note  with-  I 


out  any  trouble,  or  appearance  of  premeditation. 
He  spoke  with  no  emphasis,  but  he  looked  grave 
enough  to  make  Romola  ask,  rather  anxiously, 

“Why,  Tito?  Are  there  fresh  troubles?” 

“No  need  of  fresh  ones,  my  Romola.  There 
are  three  strong  parties  in  the  city,  all  ready  to 
fly  at  each  other's  throats.  And  if  the  Frate’s 
party  is  strong  enough  to  frighten  the  other  two 
into  silence,  as  seems  most  likely,  life  will  be  as 
pleasant  and  amusing  as  a funeral.  They  have 
the  plan  of  a great  Council  simmering  already ; 
and  if  they  get  it,  the  man  who  sings  sacred 
lauds  the  loudest  will  be  the  most  eligible  for 
office.  And  besides  that,  the  city  will  be  so 
drained  by  the  payment  of  this  great  subsidy  to 
the  French  king,  and  by  the  war  to  get  back 
Pisa,  that  the  prospect  would  be  dismal  enough 
without  the  rule  of  fanatics.  On  the  whole, 
Florence  will  be  a delightful  place  for  those 
worthies  who  entertain  themselves  in  the  even- 
ing by  going  into  crypts  and  lashing  themselves ; 
but  for  eveiy  thing  else  the  exiles  have  the  best 
of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I have  been  thinking 
seriously  that  we  should  be  wise  to  quit  Florence, 
my  Romola.” 

She  started.  “Tito,  how  could  we  leave 
Florence?  Surely  you  do  not  think  I could 
leave  it — at  least,  not  yet — not  for  a long  while.” 
She  had  turned  cold  and  trembling,  and  did  not 
find  it  quite  easy  to  speak.  Tito  must  know 
the  reasons  she  had  in  her  mind. 

“That  is  all  a fabric  of  your  own  imagina- 
tion, my  sweet  one.  Your  secluded  life  has 
made  you  lay  such  false  stress  on  a few  things. 
You  know  I used  to  tell  you,  before  we  were 
married,  that  I wished  we  were  somewhere  else 
than  in  Florence.  If  you  had  seen  more  places 
and  more  people,  you  would  know  what  I mean 
when  I say  that  there  is  something  in  the  Floren- 
tines that  reminds  me  of  their  cutting  spring 
winds.  I like  people  who  take  life  less  eagerly ; 
and  it  would  be  good  for  my  Romola,  too,  to  see 
a new  life.  I should  like  to  dip  her  a little  in 
the  soft  waters  of  forgetfulness.” 

He  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her  brow,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  fair  hair  again ; but  she  felt 
his  caress  no  more  than  if  he  had  kissed  a mask. 
She  was  too  much  agitated  by  the  sense  of  the 
distance  between  their  minds  to  be  conscious 
that  his  lips  touched  her. 

“ Tito,  it  is  not  because  I suppose  Florence  is 
the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  that  I desire 
not  to  quit  it.  It  is  because  I — because  we  have 
to  see  my  father's  wish  fulfilled.  My  godfather 
is  old — he  is  seventy-one — we  could  not  leave  it 
to  him.” 

“ It  is  precisely  those  superstitions  which  hang 
about  your  mind  like  bedimming  clouds,  my 
Romola,  that  make  one  great  reason  why  I could 
wish  we  were  two  hundred  leagues  from  Flor- 
ence. I am  obliged  to  take  care  of  you  in  op- 
position to  your  own  will : if  those  dear  eyes, 
that  look  so  tender,  see  falsely,  I must  see  for 
them,  and  save  my  wife  from  wasting  her  life  in 
disappointing  herself  by  impracticable  dreams.” 

Romola  sat  silent  and  motionless : she  could 
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not  blind  herself  to  the  direction  in  which  Tito  s 
words  pointed : he  wanted  to  persuade  her  that 
they  might  get  the  library  deposited  in  some 
monastery,  or  take  some  other  ready  means  to 
rid  themselves  of  a task,  and  a tie  to  Florence ; 
and  she  was  determined  never  to  submit  her 
mind  to  his  judgment  on  this  question  of  duty 
to  her  father;  she  was  inwardly  prepared  to  en- 
counter any  sort  of  pain  in  resistance.  But  the 
determination  was  kept  latent  in  these  first  mo- 
ments by  the  heart-crushing  sense  that  now  at 
last  she  and  Tito  must  be  confessedly  divided  in 
their  wishes.  He  was  glad  of  her  silence,  for, 
much  as  he  had  feared  the  strength  of  her  feel- 
ing, it  was  impossible  for  him,  shut  up  in  the 
narrowness  that  hedges  in  all  merely  clever,  un- 
impassioued  men,  not  to  overestimate  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  own  arguments.  His  conduct 
did  not  look  ugly  to  himself,  and  his  imagina- 
tion did  not  suffice  to  show  him  exactly  how  it 
would  look  to  Roroola.  He  went  on  in  the 
same  gentle,  remonstrating  tone. 

“You  know,  dearest — your  own  clear  judg- 
ment always  showed  you — that  the  notion  of 
isolating  a collection  of  books  and  antiquities, 
and  attaching  a single  name  to  them  forever, 
was  one  that  had  no  valid,  substantial  good  for 
its  object : and  yet  more,  one  that  was  liable  to 
be  defeated  in  a thousand  ways.  See  what  has 
become  of  the  Medici  collections ! And,  for  my 
part,  I consider  it  even  blameworthy  to  entertain 
those  petty  views  of  appropriation : why  should 
any  one  be  reasonably  glad  that  Florence  should 
possess  the  benefits  of  learned  research  and  taste 
more  than  any  other  city  ? I understand  your 
feeling  about  the  wishes  of  the  dead ; but  wis- 
dom puts  a limit  to  these  sentiments,  else  lives 
might  be  continually  wasted  in  that  sort  of  futile 
devotion — like  praising  deaf  gods  forever.  You 
gave  your  life  to  your  father  while  he  lived ; why 
should  you  demand  more  of  yourself?” 

“ Because  it  was  a trust,”  said  Roroola,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice.  “He  trusted  me,  he 
trusted  you,  Tito.  I did  not  expect  you  to  feel 
any  thing  else  about  it — to  feel  as  I do — but  I 
did  expect  you  to  feel  that.” 

“ Yes,  dearest,  of  course  I should  feel  it  on  a 
point  where  your  father’s  real  welfare  or  happi- 
ness was  concerned ; but  there  is  no  question  of 
that  now.  If  we  believed  in  purgatory,  I should 
be  as  anxious  as  you  to  have  masses  6aid ; and 
if  I believed  it  could  pain  your  father  to  see  his 
library  preserved  and  used  in  a rather  different 
way  from  what  he  had  set  his  mind  on,  I should 
share  the  strictness  of  your  views.  But  a little 
philosophy  should  teach  us  to  rid  ourselves  of 
those  air-woven  fetters  that  mortals  hang  round 
themselves,  spending  their  lives  in  misery  under 
the  mere  imagination  of  weight.  Your  mind, 
which  seizes  ideas  so  readily,  my  Romola,  is 
able  to  discriminate  between  substantial  good 
and  these  brain-wrought  fantasies.  Ask  your- 
self, dearest,  what  possible  good  can  these  books 
and  antiquities  do  6towed  together  under  your 
father’s  name  in  Florence,  more  than  they  would 
do  if  they  were  divided  or  carried  elsewhere  ? 
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Nay,  is  not  the  very  dispersion  of  such  things  in 
hands  that  know  how  to  value  them  one  means 
of  extending  their  usefulness  ? This  rivaliy  of 
Italian  cities  is  very  petty  and  illiberal.  The 
loss  of  Constantinople  was  the  gain  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.” 

Romola  was  still  too  thoroughly  under  the 
painful  pressure  of  the  new  revelation  Tito  was 
making  of  himself  for  her  resistance  to  find  any 
strong  vent.  As  that  fluent  talk  fell  on  her 
ears  there  was  a rising  contempt  within  her, 
which  only  made  her  more  conscious  of  her 
bruised  despairing  love,  her  love  for  the  Tito 
she  had  married  and  believed  in.  Her  nature, 
possessed  with  the  energies  of  strong  emotion, 
recoiled  from  this  hopelessly  shallow  readiness 
which  professed  to  appropriate  the  widest  sym- 
pathies and  had  no  pulse  for  the  nearest.  She 
still  spoke  like  one  who  was  restrained  from 
showing  all  she  felt.  She  had  only  drawn  away 
her  arm  from  his  knee,  and  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  cold  and  motionless  as  locked 
waters. 

“You  talk  of  substantial  good,  Tito  I Are 
faithfulness,  and  love,  and  sweet  grateful  mem- 
ories no  good  ? Is  it  no  good  that  we  should 
keep  our  silent  promises  on  which  others  build 
because  they  believe  in  our  love  and  truth  ? Is 
it  no  good  that  a just  life  should  be  justly  hon- 
ored? Or,  is  it  good  that  we  should  harden 
our  hearts  against  all  the  wants  and  hopes  of 
those  who  have  depended  on  us?  What  good 
can  belong  to  men  who  have  such  souls?  To 
talk  cleverly,  perhaps,  and  find  soft  couches  for 
themselves,  and  live  and  die  with  their  base 
selves  as  their  best  companions.” 

Her  voice  had  gradually  risen  till  there  was 
a ring  of  scorn  in  the  last  words ; she  made  a 
slight  pause,  but  he  saw  there  were  other  words 
quivering  on  her  lips,  and  he  chose  to  let  them 
come. 

“ I know  of  no  good  for  cities  or  the  world  if 
they  are  to  be  made  up  of  such  beings.  But  1 
am  not  thinking  of  other  Italian  cities  and  the 
whole  civilized  world — I am  thinking  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  of  my  love  and  sorrow  for  him,  and  of 
his  just  claims  on  us.  I would  give  up  any 
thing  else,  Tito— I would  leave  Florence — what 
else  did  I live  for  but  for  him  and  you?  But  I 
will  not  give  up  that  duty.  What  have  I to  do 
with  your  arguments  ? It  was  a yearning  of  his 
heart,  and  therefore  it  is  a yearning  of  mine.” 

Her  voice,  from  having  been  tremulous,  had 
become  full  and  firm.  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  urged  on  to  say  all  that  it  was  needful  for 
her  to  say.  She  thought,  poor  thing!  there  was 
nothing  harder  to  come  than  this  struggle  against 
Tito's  suggestions  as  against  the  meaner  part  of 
herself. 

He  had  begun  to  see  clearly  that  he  could  not 
persuade  her  into  assent : he  must  take  another 
course,  and  show  her  that  the  time  for  resistance 
was  past.  That,  at  least,  would  put  an  end  to 
further  struggle ; and  if  the  disclosure  were  not 
made  by  himself  to-night,  to-morrow  it  must  be 
made  in  another  way.  That  necessity  nerved  his 
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courage;  and  his  experience  of  her  affectionate- 
ness and  unexpected  submissiveness,  ever  since 
their  marriage  until  now,  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that,  at  last,  she  would  accommodate  her- 
self to  what  had  been  his  will. 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  spirit 
of  blind  persistence,  my  Romola,”  he  said,  qui- 
etly, “ because  it  obliges  me  to  give  you  pain. 
But  I partly  foresaw  your  opposition,  and  as  a 
prompt  decision  was  necessary,  I avoided  that 
obstacle,  and  decided  without  consulting  you. 
The  very  care  of  a husband  for  his  wife’s  inter- 
est compels  him  to  that  separate  action  some- 
times— even  when  he  has  such  a wife  as  you, 
my  Romola.” 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  in  breathless  in- 
quiry. 

“ I mean,”  he  said,  answering  her  look,  ‘‘that 
I have  arranged  for  the  transfer,  both  of  the 
books  and  antiquities,  where  they  will  find  the 
highest  use  and  value.  The  books  have  been 
bought  for  the  Duke  of  MHan,  the  marbles  and 
bronzes  and  the  rest  are  going  to  France : and 
both  will  be  protected  by  the  stability  of  a great 
Power,  instead  of  remaining  in  a city  which  is 
exposed  to  ruin.” 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking  Romola  had 
started  from  her  seat,  and  stood  up  looking  down 
at  him,  with  tightened  hands  falling  before  her, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a flash  of 
fierceness  in  her  scorn  and  anger. 

“ You  have  sold  them?”  she  asked,  as  if  she 
distrusted  her  ears. 

“I  have,”  said  Tito,  quailing  a little.  The 
scene  was  unpleasant — the  descending  scorn  al- 
ready scorched  him. 

“ You  are  a treacherous  man  !”  she  said,  with 
something  grating  in  her  voice,  as  she  looked 
down  at  him. 

She  was  silent  for  a minute,  and  he  sat  still, 
feeling  that  ingenuity  was  powerless  just  now. 
Suddenly  she  turned  away,  and  said,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone,  “It  may  be  hindered— I am  going 
to  my  godfather.” 

In  an  instant  Tito  started  up,  went  to  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  took  out  the  key.  It  was 
time  for  all  the  masculine  predominance  that 
was  latent  in  him  to  show  itself.  But  he  was 
not  angry ; he  only  felt  that  the  moment  was 
eminently  unpleasant,  and  that  when  this  scene 
was  at  an  end  he  should  be  glad  to  keep  away 
from  Romola  for  a little  while.  But  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  first  that  she  should  be  re- 
duced to  passiveness. 

“Try  to  calm  yourself  a little,  Romola,”  he 
said,  leaning  in  the  easiest  attitude  possible 
against  a pedestal  under  the  bust  of  a grim  old 
Roman.  Not  that  he  was  inwardly  easy:  his 
heart  palpitated  a little  with  a moral  dread, 
against  which  no  chain-armor  could  be  found. 
He  had  locked  in  his  wife’s  anger  and  scorn, 
but  he  had  been  obliged  to  lock  himself  in  with 
it ; and  his  blood  did  not  rise  with  contest — his 
olive  cheek  was  perceptibly  paled. 

Romola  had  paused  and  turned  her  eyes  on 
him  as  she  saw  him  take  his  stand  and  lodge  the 


key  in  his  scarsella.  Her  eyes  were  flashing, 
and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  be  possessed  by 
impetuous  force  that  wanted  to  leap  out  in  some 
deed.  All  the  crushing  pain  of  disappointment 
in  her  husband,  which  had  made  the  strongest 
part  of  her  consciousness  a few  minutes  before, 
was  annihilated  by  the  vehemence  of  her  indig- 
nation. She  could  not  care  in  this  moment  that 
the  man  she  was  despising  as  he  leaned  there  in 
his  loathsome  beauty — she  could  not  care  that 
he  was  her  husband ; she  could  only  feel  that 
she  despised  him.  The  pride  and  fierceness  of 
the  old  Bardi  blood  had  been  thoroughly  awaked 
in  her  for  the  first  time. 

“ Try  at  least  to  understand  the  fact,”  said 
Tito,  “ and  do  not  seek  to  take  futile  steps  which 
may  be  fatal.  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  go  to  your 
godfather.  Messer  Bernardo  can  not 'reverse 
what  I have  done.  Only  sit  down.  You  would 
hardly  wish,  if  you  were  quite  yourself,  to  make 
known  to  any  third  person  what  passes  between 
us  in  private.” 

Tito  knew  that  he  had  touched  the  right  fibre 
there.  But  she  did  not  sit  down ; she  was  too 
unconscious  of  her  body  voluntarily  to  change 
her  attitude. 

“ Why  can  it  not  be  reversed?”  she  said,  aft- 
er a pause.  “ Nothing  is  moved  yet.” 

“ Simply  because  the  sale  has  been  concluded 
by  written  agreement ; the  purchasers  have  left 
Florence,  and  I hold  the  bonds  for  the  purchase- 
money.” 

“ If  my  father  had  suspected  you  of  being  a 
faithless  man,”  said  Romola,  in  a tone  of  bitter 
scorn,  which  insisted  on  darting  out  before  she 
could  say  any  thing  else,  “ he  would  have  placed 
the  library  safely  out  of  your  power.  But  death 
overtook  him  too  soon,  and  when  you  were  sure 
his  ear  was  deaf,  and  his  hand  stiff,  you  robbed 
him.”  She  paused  an  instant,  and  then  said, 
with  gathered  passion,  “ Have  you  robbed  some- 
body else,  who  is  not  dead  ? Is  that  the  reason 
you  wear  armor  ?” 

Romola  had  been  driven  to  utter  the  words  as 
men  are  driven  to  use  the  lash  of  the  horsewhip. 
At  first  Tito  felt  horribly  cowed ; it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  disgrace  he  had  been  dreading 
would  be  worse  than  he  had  imagined  it.  But 
soon  there  was  a reaction : such  power  of  dislike 
and  resistance  as  there  was.  within  him  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  against  a wife  whose  voice  seemed 
like  the  herald  of  a retributive  fate.  Her,  at 
least,  his  quick  mind  told  him  that  he  might 
master. 

“It  is  useless,”  he  said,  coolly,  “to  answer 
the  words  of  madness,  Romola.  Your  peculiar 
feeling  about  your  father  has  made  you  mad  at 
this  moment.  Any  rational  person  looking  at 
the  case  from  a due  distance  will  see  that  I have 
taken  the  wisest  course.  Apart  from  the  influ- 
ence of  your  exaggerated  feelings  on  him,  I am 
convinced  that  Messer  Bernardo  would  be  of  that 
opinion.” 

“ He  would  not !”  said  Romola.  “ He  lives 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  father’s  wish  exactly 
fulfilled.  We  spoke  of  it  together  only  yester- 
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day.  He  will  help  me  yet.  Who  are  these 
men  to  whom  you  have  sold  my  father’s  prop- 
erty ?” 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
told,  except  that  it  signifies  little.  The  Count 
di  San  Severino  and  the  Seneschal  de  Beaucaire 
are  now  on  their  way  with  the  king  to  Siena.” 

“They  may  be  overtaken  and  persuaded  to 
give  up  their  purchase,”  said  Romola,  eagerly, 
her  anger  beginning  to  be  surmounted  by  anx- 
ious thought. 

“No,  they  may  not,”  said  Tito,  with  cool  de- 
cision. 

“Why?” 

“Because  I do  not  choose  that  they  should.” 

“But  if  you  were  paid  the  money? — we  will 
pay  you  the  money,”  said  Romola.  No  words 
could  have  disclosed  more  fully  her  sense  of  al- 
ienation from  Tito;  but  they  were  spoken  with 
less  of  bitterness  than  of  anxious  pleading.  And 
he  felt  stronger,  for  he  saw  that  the  first  impulse 
of  fury  was  past. 

4 4 No,  my  Romola.  Understand  that  such 
thoughts  as  these  are  impracticable.  You  would 
not,  in  a reasonable  moment,  ask  your  godfa- 
ther to  bury  three  thousand  florins  in  addition 
to  what  he  has  already  paid  on  the  library.  I 
think  your  pride  and  delicacy  would  shrink  from 
that.” 

She  began  to  tremble  and  turn  cold  again 
with  discouragement,  and  sank  down  on  the 
carved  chest  near  which  she  was  standing.  He 
went  on  in  a clear  voice,  under  which  she  shud- 
dered, as  if  it  had  been  a narrow  cold  stream 
coursing  over  a hot  cheek. 

“Moreover,  it  is  not  my  will  that  Messer 
Bernardo  should  advance  the  money,  even  if  the 
project  were  not  an  utterly  wild  one.  And  I 
beg  you  to  consider,  before  you  take  any  step  or 
utter  any  word  on  the  subject,  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  your  placing  yourself  in  oppo- 
sition to  me,  and  trying  to  exhibit  your  hus- 
band in  the  odious  light  which  your  own  dis- 
tempered feelings  cast  over  him.  What  object 
will  you  serve  by  injuring  me  with  Messer  Ber- 
nardo ? The  event  is  irrevocable,  the  library  is 
sold,  and  you  are  my  wife.” 

Every  word  was  spoken  for  the  sake  of  a cal- 
culated effect,  for  his  intellect  was  urged  into 
the  utmost  activity  by  the  danger  of  the  crisis. 
He  knew  that  Romola’s  mind  would  take  in  rap- 
idly enough  all  the  wide  meaning  of  his  speech. 
He  waited  and  watched  her  in  silence. 

She  had  turned  her  eyes  from  him  and  was 
looking  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  way  she  sat 
for  several  minutes.  When  she  spoke  her  voice 
was  quite  altered — it  was  quiet  and  cold. 

“I  have  one  thing  to  ask.” 

“ Ask  any  thing  that  I can  do  without  injur- 
ing us  both,  Romola.” 

“That  you  will  give  me  that  portion  of  the 
money  which  belongs  to  my  godfather,  and  let 
me  pay  him.” 

44  I must  have  some  assurance  from  you, 
first,  of  the  attitude  you  intend  to  take  toward 
me.” 


“Do  you  believe  in  assurances,  Tito?”  she 
said,  with  a tinge  of  returning  bitterness. 

“From  you,  I do.” 

“I  will  do  you  no  harm.  I shall  disclose 
nothing.  I will  say  nothing  to  pain  him  or 
you.  You  say  truly,  the  event  is  irrevocable.” 

“Then  I will  do  what  you  desire  to-morrow 
morning.” 

4 4 To-night,  if  possible,”  said  Romola,  4 4 that 
we  may  not  speak  of  it  again.” 

4 4 It  is  possible,”  he  said,  moving  toward  the 
lamp,  while  she  sat  still,  looking  away  from  him 
with  absent  eyes. 

Presently  he  came  and  bent  down  over  her, 
to  put  a piece  of  paper  into  her  hand.  44  You 
will  receive  something  in  return,  you  are  aware, 
my  Romola?”  he  said,  gently,  not  minding  so 
much  what  had  passed,  now  he  was  secure ; and 
feeling  able  to  try  and  propitiate  her. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  taking  the  paper,  without 
looking  at  him.  44 1 understand.” 

44  And  you  will  forgive  me,  my  Romola,  when 
you  have  had  time  to  reflect.”  He  just  touched 
her  brow  with  his  lips,  but  she  took  no  notice, 
and  seemed  really  unconscious  of  the  act. 

She  was  aware  that  he  unlocked  the  door  and 
went  out.  She  moved  her  head  and  listened. 
The  great  door  of  the  court  opened  and  shut 
again.  She  started  up  as  if  some  sudden  free- 
dom had  come,  and  going  to  her  father’s  chair 
where  his  picture  was  propped,  fell  on  her  knees 
before  it,  and  burst  into  sobs. 
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44  T MUST  put  a stop  to  this  nonsense,  positive- 

JL  ly ; it  has  gone  quite  far  enough.”  And 
Mr.  Philip  Raynor  walked  on,  with  a rapid  step 
and  cold  resolution  quite  out  of  kin  with  the 
sweet  languid  air  and  the  flickering  light  which 
the  moon  filtered  down  upon  him  through  the 
toll  trees.  But  he  was  not  accustomed  to  a 
solitary  walk  home  from  the  college  exercise  on 
Friday  night,  nor  from  social  exercise  on  any 
night.  And  now  his  niece,  Eulalie,  to  whom  he 
had  been  sufficient  for  ten  years,  came,  at  very 
lingering  leisure,  just  out  of  sight  behind,  on 
the  arm  of  a tall  young  prig  of  a college  stu- 
dent, who  had  only  departed  from  his  house  the 
evening  previous,  as  he,  Mr.  Raynor  (so  he  per- 
suaded himself),  meant  coming  in  to  invite  him, 
sarcastically,  to  take  a bed.  Not  that  he  had 
any  thing  against  this  special  student,  an  44  as- 
pectablc”  youth  enough,  and  one  who  acquitted 
himself  second  to  no  man  on  the  college  floor. 

But  a young  fellow  of  twenty-three,  preparing 
to  starve  at  law,  is  not  of  great  account  with 
thirty-five,  whose  race  is  over  and  won.  Such 
a man  would  not  be  apt  to  plaoe  in  those  un- 
earning  hands  the  best  pleasure  out  of  his  own 
life.  Lalie  Raynor  was  all  that  to  Uncle  Phil. 

He  had  accepted  her  as  she  came  to  him  in  th& 
year  of  his  owfn  great  sorrow  as  the  partial  rec- 
ompense possible. 

She  suited  his  mood  well  always.  A thor- 
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ough  child,  with  no  eerie  precocious  penetra- 
tion to  look  in  and  see  how  he  furnished  forth 
his  heart.  No  cool,  calculating  ways,  she  never 
trimmed  and  tacked  to  win  the  favor  others 
found  so  well  worth  having.  When  she  thought 
him  “ cross  old  Uncle  Phil”  she  called  him  so, 
and  found  herself  disproved,  close  held  in  arms 
both  strong  and  tender. 

As  she  grew  from  little  girlhood  she  did  not 
fail  out  of  his  love,  but  possibly  it  was  that  she 
added  the  growths  and  graces  of  the  years  to 
her  old  self  without  obliterating  it,  and  stood  at 
twenty  a winsome  little  woman  to  such  eyes  as 
Chester  GreenougtTs ; but  “ baby-girl”  to  Uncle 
Phil,  with  a better  than  babyhood  or  girlhood 
subtly  superadded.  He  had  never  thought  of 
her  as  other  than  his  in  all  years  to  come,  never 
added  another  to  their  number,  or  saw  them 
separate.  He  had  filled  her  life  abundantly  so 
far ; then  why  not  always  ? It  had  given  him 
a bitterness  which  surprised  himself  to  find  her 
putting  off  of  late  one  and  another  kitten  freak ; 
growing  chary  of  her  voice,  whose  careless  trill 
announced  her  whereabouts  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Her  caresses  were  no  less  frequent,  but  the  mer- 
17  trick  of  them  was  lost  a little;  she  leaned 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  silently  instead  of 
giving  him  “ Scotch  kisses”  and  pulling  his  hair. 
Uncle  Philip  forgot  that  other  lives  might  have 
6till  to  experience  what,  ten  years  ago,  had 
dropped  out  of  his  own,  with  that  sense  of  loss 
which  made  another  ask,  with  bitter,  half  rebel- 
lious surprise — 

“80  the  great  joya  of  the  Lord  do  not  last?” 

He  did  not  think  of  it  on  the  way  home,  but, 
passing*  up  the  garden  walk,  an  old-remember- 
ed scent  in  the  still,  retentive  air  stole  up  and 
made  his  heart  bound  with  the  appeal  we  have 
all  felt  from  such  things.  He  had  never  met  it 
before  since  a time  long  gone.  Eulalie  had 
planted  mignonnette,  unwitting  that  it  was  the 
saddest  fragrance  that  could  meet  her  uncle's 
sense.  Yet  it  pleaded  well  for  her  to-night. 

Philip  Raynor  did  not  enter  his  house,  but 
paced  up  and  down  the  moonlit  walks,  and  re- 
membered now  that  he  was  not  two  years  older 
than  Chester  Greenough  when  he  had  loved 
with  a passion  no  added  years  could  have  ex- 
celled in  strength;  and  the  reward  of  posses- 
sion not  being  his,  there  was  no  day  of  years 
since  passed  in  which  he  had  not  felt  the  lack. 
And  was  his  heart  so  much  unlike  the  hearts  of 
other  men?  He  knew  that,  on  Lalie’s  part, 
this  affair  had  not  gone  so  far  but  she  might 
very  possibly  soon  forget  it.  To  bless  or  ban 
was  his  entirely,  and  he  had  nothing  to  love  but 
his  child. 

But  the  child — the  woman  rather — how  would 
her  life  be  as  years  went  on  and  blooms  faded, 
and  found  her  life  not  broadened  and  bright- 
ened by  husband’s  and  child’s  dear  love?  Could 
he  fill  her  heart  and  hope  of  a woman?  He 
•anew  such  hearts  too  well  to  answer  selfishly ; 
he  blamed  himself  for  not  thinking  sooner  of 
what  stuff  they  were  made,  and  fortifying  his 
own  for  a day  he  might  have  seen  surely  com- 


| ing.  And  yet  he  could  not  resolve  upon  it. 

| Was  it,  after  all,  so  necessary  ? Lalie  was  such 
a childlike  little  puss,  it  could  not  make  much 
I difference  whether  it  was  Chester  Greenqugh’s 
i or  Uncle  Philip’s  face  which,  “ Rising  duly  as 
the  sun,  with  its  1 good-day,  ’ made  each  day 
good.”  Still,  if  that  were  so,  why  had  she,  pos- 
sessing already  the  one  needed,  to  love  the  oth- 
er ? There  was  the  question.  Finally,  argu- 
ment and  walk  came  to  a stand.  He  had  lived 
through  a loss  ten-fold  more  bitter ; and  if  this 
last  of  his  own  happiness  were  required  of  him 
to  add  to  the  world’s  stock,  it  should  have  it, 
whether  or  no  he  gained,  with  the  German  seer, 
“instead  thereof,  blessedness.” 

Lalie  had  long  ago  reached  her  white  cham- 
ber, her  uncle  being  hidden  by  the  shrubbery 
down  a distant  walk  as  she  came  home.  Feel- 
ing, possibly,  the  declared  incompatibility  of 
“love  and  rest,”  she  slipped  out  of  bed  and  sat 
in  the  moonlight  by  the  window,  and  presently 
below,  to  her  utmost  surprise,  saw  her  uncle  at 
his  unusual  vigil.  She  had  felt  a little  re- 
morseful before,  and  now  trebly  so ; and  when 
at  length  he  entered  she  stole  down  the  stair- 
case with  bare  white  feet,  and  laid  her  young 
face,  tear-wet,  against  his  grave,  handsome  one. 
Each  saw  how  it  was  with  the  other ; and  as  he 
held  her  on  his  broad,  kind  breast,  his  question 
was  not,  as  she  half  dreaded,  “Will  you  give 
him  up  for  me?”  but  she  felt  both  consent  and 
benediction  in  his  one  sentence  of  “God  bless 
you,  my  dear  child  Lalie  1” 

n. 

And  what  was  the  chance  which  found,  at 
thirty-five,  so  amply  capacitous  a life  as  Philip 
Raynor’s  unfilled  by  kith  or  kin  save  this  little 
kitten  of  a niece?  What  had  made  it  so  hap- 
pen that  there  was  no  hand  of  all  the  world’s 
fair  daughters  his  own  felt  it  joy  to  enfold — no 
lips  he  cared  at  all  to  kiss  ? 

Let  us  have  the  scene  the  mignonnette  in  the 
garden  walk  revived  before  him : 

He  was  a banker’s  clerk,  and  dimly  prospect- 
ive partner  then,  in  a great  city  with  a quiet 
second  story  room  for  posting  books.  The  win- 
dow commanded  the  entrancing  prospect,  across 
a five  foot  alley,  of  a brick  house  side  with  the 
window  opposite  his  impenetrable  to  all  save  im- 
agination, by  an  opaque  shutter  always  closed. 
He  wasted  no  imagination  on  it,  though  his  young 
man’s  heart  was  open,  finely  enough  strung  and 
receptive,  for  all  those  influences  which  come  to 
young  men.  But  he  never  looked  for  romance 
in  Stone  Street.  It  held  only  a ledger  for  him. 
The  other  field  was  beyond  it,  always. 

Yet  one  summer  day  as  he  sat  with  the  win- 
dow open  there  stole  in  through  it  the  faint,  clean 
smell  of  mignonnette.  What  had  evolved  it 
among  those  bricks  and  stones?  He  looked 
down  upon  the  flags  half  expecting  to  see  some 
traditional  flower-girl ; but  a tattered  young  imp, 
locomotive  under  a bundle  of  shavings,  alone  met 
his  view;  and  drawing  his  handsome  young 
head  listlessly  back,  he  saw  the  opposite  window 
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unshuttered,  uncurtained,  at  last,  with  broad 
clean  panes  behind  which  was  a picture. 

No  human  tableau,  as  you  think,  but  a pic- 
ture upon  an  easel ; a brush  working  at  it  under 
the  motive  supplied  by  a firm  white  hand.  What 
impelled  that  hand  Philip  by  no  effort  could  see. 
The  easel  was  so  placed,  by  intention  or  other- 
wise, at  its  window  that  no  position  taken  in  the 
other  could  command  more  of  the  artist  than 
the  active  hand. 

Phil  satisfied  himself  of  this,  and  then  a little 
dissatisfiedly  proceeded  to  detail  what  he  could 
see.  The  picture  was  not  a master-piece ; but 
it  was  being  done  well,  gaining  a fine  careful 
finish  under  that  smooth  hand ; a nice  one,  it 
occurred  to  Phil,  to  lay  on  a fellow’s  forehead  to 
exorcise  headache  or  blues.  But  that,  after  all, 
would  depend  on  its  owner : he  had  seen  regu- 
lar witches  of  Endor  with  handsome  hands ; was 
this  one  ? What  did  he  care : he  could  see  fair 
ladies  complete,  any  hour,  in  any  parlor  in  the 
City ; and  he  went  back  to  his  desk,  which  took 
him  out  of  sight,  with  a slight  pleasure  that  if  he 
could  not  see  his  neighbor  she  could  not  see  him. 

He  did  not  look  out  again  till  he  rose  to  go 
home  to  tea ; and  then  the  picture  was  turned 
face  to  easel  and  the  hand  gone.  Forgetting 
the  whole  matter  till  the  next  afternoon,  when 
the  mignonnette  stealing  in,  in  fresh  fairy  visit, 
he  looked  out  anew  with  the  old  result — and  the 
old  result  always,  all  the  days  of  that  week. 

Now  no  young  man  can  record  the  transac- 
tions of  Messrs.  Doe  and  Roe,  with  entire  indif- 
ference to  all  but  their  interesting  detail,  when  a 
white  hand  a few  feet  off  announces  that  one  of 
the  fairest  among  women  may  be  within  win- 
ning distance.  So  Phil  added  a few  minutes 
daily  to  his  survey  at  the  window. 

44  Why  the  mischief  can’t  she  look  out  for  just 
a second  ? It  is  aggravating  to  have  so  near  a 
neighbor  and  not  know  what  kind  of  a being 
she  is.”  And  he  fell  to  studying  the  hand 
afresh,  and  when  he  had  got  all  its  supple  curves 
by  heart,  looked  at  its  work — the  picture — which 
finally  began  to  develop  the  most  airy  resem- 
blance to  something  or  other.  It  seemed  not  a 
picture,  but  a word-picture  of  one.  Did  it  stand 
columnar  in  prose  or  deliquesce  into  rhyme? 
He  could  not  tell ; but  on  going  home  he  did 
not  forget  to  run  his  eye  over  the  book-shelves, 
and  it  resting  on  “Mrs.  Browning,”  he  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  taking  down  the  book 
found  it  at  once. 

44 1 should  not  wonder  if  she  is  painting  from 
these  very  words.  I mean  to  take  the  book 
down  to-morrow  and  see  how  they  suit.”  And 
with  this  thought  he  pocketed  the  book,  and  pro- 
ducing it  next  day  at  his  window,  he  proceeded 
with  animation  to  divide  his  eyes  between  the 
page-picture  and  the  canvas  one,  detailing  its 
objects  as  the  poet  has  placed  them,  thus : 

“On  your  left  the  sheep  are  cropping 
The  slant  groan  and  dalaies  pale. 

While  fine  apple-trees  stand  dropping 
Separate  shadow*  down  the  rale. 

Over  all  in  choral  alienee  the  bells  peal  yon  their  all  ball, 


While  far  ont  in  the  distance  shining  hills  on  hills  arise ; 

Close  as  brother  leans  to  brother  as  they  press  beneath 
the  eyes, 

Of  some  father  asking  blessings  from  the  gifts  of  Para- 
dise.” 

Lo,  a little  rustle  across  the  way,  and  in- 
stead now  of  the  hand  the  owning  face — in  it  a 
commingling  of  surprise,  amusement,  yet  reti- 
cent recognition  of  circumstance  as  she  said, 
smiling, 

44  You  hava  found  my  copy,  Sir,  I see !” 

The  hand  replaced  the  face  again,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said.  He  went  back  to  his 
desk,  for  there  he  could  review  the  momentary 
vision  clearer A face,  like  the  hand,  young, 
smooth,  and  firm  of  outline ; not  all  white,  but 
richly  tinted ; a great  coil  of  brown  hair  at  the 
back  of  a very  noble  head.  He  knew  the  type 
of  woman  at  once — One  of  the  world’s  crown 
princesses. 

44  Crown  princesses  do  not  flirt  across  alley- 
ways  with  unknown  bankers*  clerks,  as  this  one 
knew ; and  so  he  spent  the  next  day  and  the  one 
after  still  more  discontentedly  than  while  the  face 
was  unseen.  But  on  the  third  day—  O rare,  kind 
chance! — hand  and  face  and  figure  stood  com- 
plete before  him  in  Mrs.  Willard’s  parlor,  where 
the  chess-playing  intellectuals  were  convened; 
and  there  was  pronounced  in  the  44  Miss  Claudia 
Leferige  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Philip  Raynor,” 
and  vice  versa,  as  perfect  a warrant,  in  its  prov- 
ince, for  all  further  acquaintance  as  the  mar- 
riage service  is  in  its  own.  It  was  with  a curi- 
ous sense  of  privilege  and  satisfied  wish  that  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  her  over  a chess- 
board— the  artist-hand,  with  a waft  of. mignon- 
nette in  it,  guiding  the  pieces  with  the  same 
calm  certainty  it  had  done  the  brush,  or  lying 
quiet  with  its  mate  upon  the  silken  lap. 

44  You  admire  4 Mrs.  Browning,'”  said  she  at 
length,  smiling,  with  a flicker  of  a blush.  44  You 
quite  electrified  me  the  other  day.  It  half  seemed 
as  if  the  picture  had  found  the  soul  and  speech 
some  artists  seem  to  think  they  possess.” 

44  Yours  might  have  it,  if  any,  Miss  Leferige; 
it  is  so  exquisite  a transcript  of  the  poet’s  order. 
But  in  my  ignorance  of  whether  you  are  most 
artist  or  woman,  I shall  risk  your  displeasure  by 
telling  you  I watched  your  picture  for  a week, 
and  grew  heartily  tired  of  it,  because  it  stood  in 
the  place  I wanted  held  by  its  owner.” 

Whatever  the  artist  may  have  felt  it  was  the 
woman  who  blushed,  and,  a little  reservedly, 
changed  the  subject. 

The  situation  at  the  studio  underwent  no 
change,  save  that,  the  picture  being  finished,  a 
new  canvas  was  substituted,  upon  which  Miss 
Leferige  must  have  been  specially  interit,  since 
it  was  mid  afternoon  before  thoughts  of  him  ap- 
peared to  the  new  acquaintance,  in  the  shape  of 
her  look  from  the  window  and  quiet 44  Good-day,* 
Mr.  Raynor.”  Then  ensued  some  little  further 
talk  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  day’s  bmt 
down  a city  alley-way. 

4 4 The  day’s  quality  doesn’t  so  much  matter 
when  human  sunshine  can  be  infused  into  these 
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dens,”  said  Phil,  looking  radiant  enough  for 
two. 

“ Yes,  but  one  likes  to  superadd  the  other 
and  Miss  Claudia  returned  to  its  canvas  repre- 
sentation, and  Phil  to  the  Doe  and  Roe  esti- 
mates. 

So  things  went  on  for  man y days ; the  talks 
growing  a little  more  frequent,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance progressing  duly  and  righteously ; till,  at 
old  Painter  Gilbert’s  chance  invitation,  Phil  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  his  own  solitary 
“den”  appeared  to  the  tenant  of  “ the  window 
over  the  way.”  But  the  tenant  being  the  nearer 
object,  he  naturally  looked  more  at  her,  and 
found  that  the  royal  air  and  outline  did  not  fail 
on  close,  open  day  inspection. 

We  have  an  engraving  whose  day  of  comment 
being  over  has  passed  into  our  art  treasures, 
well-approved.  We  have  almost  all  of  us  traced 
a resemblance  to  one  beloved  or  admired  in  his 
rare  Evangeline ; and  there  are  women  who,  if 
not  special  resemblances,  are  of  her  type  of  wo- 
man and  spirit.  You  will  know  Claudia  Lef- 
erige  best  when  I tell  you  it  was  the  Evangeline 
face  which  sat  upon  her  wide,  full  shoulders. 
It  had  the  same  blending  of  high  impulse  and 
calm  rule.  A great  vital  life,  its  every  issue 
guarded  well,  and  by  no  negative  childish  pu- 
rity, but  the  purity  of  knowledge,  which  is  power. 
So  she  seemed. 

A most  magnetic  presence  this  for  a free  young 
man,  as  this  one  readily  found  it. 

With  girls  like  Claudia  Leferige  there  always 
seems  to  be  a question  whether  the  impatient 
powers  the  years  are  perfecting  shall  expend 
themselves  in  writing  books  or  painting  pic- 
tures, or  in  earnest  efficience  in  the  world’s 
work.  This  latter  was  Claudia’s  ultimatum, 
Art  being  no  specialty,  but  pursued  in  righteous 
hours  of  necessary  leisure  and  recreation,  when 
she  wanted  to  do  something  which  would  bring 
her  nearer  to  the  outside  natural  world’s  warm 
pulse  than  crochet- work,  or  that  canvas  Art  whose 
agent  is  Berlin  wool.  Thus  Claudia  found  out 
Master  Gilbert,  to  whom  form,  color,  chiaroscu- 
ro, were  the  worthy  objects  of  life.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  teach  her:  such  artists  seldom  can 
teach ; but  it  was  enough  that  her  easel  might 
stand  at  his  spare  window,  and  her  observant 
eye  watch  and  imitate  his  processes  in  whatever 
order  he  chose  to  give  them.  She  had  caught 
spirit  and  rudiment;  and  now  sat  in  applica- 
tion of  the  remaining  requisites — skill  and  pa- 
tience. 

And  now,  at  whiles,  as  the  old  painter  dream- 
ed and  glowed  over  his  work  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  young  Raynor  read  aloud  to  her  across 
the  way,  secure  in  brick  and  stone  seclusion. 
More  rarely,  and  so,  perhaps,  more  preciously,  sat 
at  her  side  and  threaded  the  rhymed  analysis  of 
her  who  had  furnished  the  order  for  the  picture. 
Finding  rare  things,  such  as  they  and  other  read- 
ers have  felt  but  never  thought.  Dangerous  read- 
ing for  two  young  strong  spirits,  who  felt  that 
for  their  own  experience  the  great  joys,  no  less 
than  drear  sorrows,  so  well  described,  were  pos- 
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sible.  Stone  Street  was  coming  to  contain  more 
than  a ledger.  Cold  angles  began  to  round  up 
rosily  under  the  halo  which  has  rested  every 
where  in  some  months  of  all  our  lives. 

Young  Raynor  came  to  be  a guest  in  Claudia’s 
home  parlor,  gaining  Madame  Leferige’s  high 
good  graces  over  the  chess-board,  as  well  as, 
with  less  mental  effort,  those  of  Claudia’s  little 
belle  cousin,  Rosa  Leferige,  for  whom  the  cro- 
chet-hook was  altogether  sufficient.  These  three 
ladies  composed  the  family.  A picture  on  the 
wall  of  a manly  presence  alone  showed  that 
Claudia’s  father  had  been  worthy  his  orphan. 

And  so  it  all  came  about  that  the  richest  gift 
of  Philip  Raynor’s  humanity  was  laid,  fresh  and 
final,  of  price  uncountable,  yet  suppliant,  for 
Claudia  Leferige’s  acceptance. 

There  are  women,  walking  even  in  the  crown- 
princess  guise,  whose  rare  eyes — speaking  all 
things  to  all  men — do  not  even  bate  the  “I 
love  you”  till  coming  to  be  asked  by  manly 
tones.  Then  lo ! what  graceful  surprise ; what 
serene  regret ; what  a dainty  quaver  in  the  voice 
which  bids  you  go  and  forget  them — as  they  cer- 
tainly will  you  when  the  njext  coming  man  ap- 
pears. 

The  shadows  of  such  possibilities  lurk  grimly 
on  the  outskirts  of  lovers*  hopes  often ; but  if 
Philip  Raynor  was  not  wholly  free  from  them,  he 
was  indignantly  sure  they  were  no  less  base  than 
miserable  here.  One  certainly  never  could  fail 
him.  In  answer  to  a passion  which  had  shown 
itself  in  every  form  but  words,  she  had  given — 
subtly,  indescribably,  as  a woman  may — a recog- 
nition which  was  not  refusal. 

And  yet  what  man  can  be  sure  t If  this  one 
had  been,  those  days  and  weeks  would  not  have 
slipped  away,  tinged  with  the  sweet  sadness  of  a 
hopeful  uncertainty,  until  they  brought  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  brother  whose  loss  completed 
Lalie’s  orphanage. 

Thus  the  time  in  which  Philip  left  the  city  for 
a two-months’  stay  in  his  native  village  was  not 
one  for  love-making. 

But  the  first  grief  and  occupation  with  his 
brother’s  affairs  abated,  thoughts  of  Claudia  re- 
turned with  a force  doubled  by  temporary  check. 

He  began  to  feel  the  most  feverish  impatience 
to  return  to  her.  In  all  former  days  of  presence 
he  had  not  proved  her  so  inexpressibly  dear. 

And  so  he  began  the  long  car-journey  back. 
Lacking  nothing  of  tenderness  to  the  childish 
figure,  sably  clad,  which  nestled,  a little  sadly 
yet,  but  with  great  content,  beside  him.  But 
within,  crowned  and  serene,  Claudia  Leferige 
sat,  queen  of  the  fair,  many-colored  autumn 
day,  regnant  in  the  clear,  star-pricked  night. 

But  as  a new  day  flushed  up  they  neared  the 
city,  and  there  came  in  at  a way-station  Alfred 
Willard,  a dawning  lawyer,  son  of  the  lady  who 
had  introduced  Claudia.  With  a glad  hand- 
shake he  sat  down  by  him  and  began  to  detail 
the  doings  of  their  “set”  in  Raynor’s  absence. 
Finally,  the  name  he  waited  for  came  in,  and 
this  was  its  connection. 

“And,  by-the-way,”  said  Alfred,  “of  course 
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70a  mast  have  heard  of  Miss  Leferige’s  last  flirt- 
ation.” 

“ Her  last  flirtation !” 

“ Her  last,  and,  by  all  accounts,  her  decisive 
and  her  final  one.  The  messenger  of  the  insa- 
tiate archer  conies  in  the  person  of  a certain 
Colonel  Eugene  Darley,  who,  uniting  good  looks 
with  the  rare  addenda  of  brains,  has  contrived, 
I suppose,  to  convince  her  that  he  is  earning  the 
snug  salary  he  draws  in  the  service — a fact  open 
to  proof  nowadays  when  an  officer  has  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  his  buttons  in  polish.” 

Raynor  listened  with  the  sense  of  painful 
dream  we  all  feel  at  sudden  announcement  of 
what  every  nerve  of  our  hearts  cry  out  shall  not 
be  true.  Was  it  indeed  then  over  ? He  was 
going  right  to  her  with  the  question  on  the  mo- 
ment’s desperate  spur.  They  had  just  reached 
the  city  and  were  leaving  the  cars.  Young 
Willard  resumed : 

“We’re  going  to  have  a social  evening  to- 
night. All  the  folks  are  to  be  there.  Don’t 
you  fail  us,  as  you  value  mother’s  good  graces.” 

“All  the  folks”  he  knew  included  Claudia; 
possibly  this  Colonel  Darley.  He  would  go  and 
prove  with  his  own  love-sharpened  eyes  how  it 
was  with  these  two,  for  on  sober  second  thought 
he  in  nowise  despaired.  If  she  were  a true  wo- 
man she  loved  no  other  man  after  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

From  some  accidental  detention  the  evening 
was  half  spent  before  he  entered  Mrs.  Willard’s 
light  and  company -brilliant  house.  Social- 
ness was  at  its  height;  the  numerous  guests 
moved  to  and  fro  freely,  seeking  congenials 
without  restraint.  Claudia  had  found  hers  in 
the  young  officer,  as  Raynor  quickly  observed — 
himself  unseen.  His  jealous  pride  was  up,  of 
course.  He  would  not  present  himself  for  the 
interruption  of  greeting  when  she  was  so  absorb- 
ingly engaged.  For  Colonel  Darley’s  head  was 
inclined  toward  her,  talking  with  continuous 
earnestness,  while  she  listened,  pleased,  assent- 
ing, evidently.  He  was  talking  as  men  talk 
who  are  venting  some  subject  very  much  at 
heart , Raynor  could  have  sworn  the  one  which 
glowed  so  in  his  own. 

Miss  Leferige  did  not  change  her  seat  for 
what  remained  of  the  evening ; and  did  not  see 
Philip  for  the  reason  that  he,  not  choosing  to  be 
seen,  kept  from  her  sight  in  another  parlor,  very 
feigned ly  gay,  of  course,  with  some  little  flirt, 
for  whom  he  did  not  care  a fig. 

Finally,  the  party  breaking  up,  he  shawled 
this  lady  in  the  ante-room,  and  was  putting  her 
in  the  carriage  when,  at  a little  distance,  some- 
what in  the  shadow,  he  observed  Eugene  Dar- 
ley, who,  having  ended  this  office  for  Claudia, 
arrested  her  white  hand,  before  it  could  receive 
its  glove,  and  pressed  it  close  against  his  mus- 
tached  lips,  and  bowed  himself  away  in  the  light 
of  her  blush  and  smile. 

Philip  Raynor’s  heart  nearly  burst  in  the 
struggle  between  yearning  love  and  indignant 
contempt.  He  had  felt  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  in  their  friendship,  close  as  it  had 


been,  for  the  rare  liberty  this  man  had  so  freely 
taken. 

What  was  the  inference  ? Only  that  Colonel 
Eugene  Darley  had  taken  the  one  step  beyond 
him  which  rendered  all  further  of  his  own  need- 
less. He  felt  as  if  some  great  structure  had 
fallen  from  summit  to  base  and  lay  around  his 
feet ; for  staking  the  truth  of  all  humanity  on 
that  of  Claudia  Leferige,  and  she  failing,  where 
was  truth  to  be  found  on  the  earth  ? 

The  stung  pride  blinded  the  love,  as  it  will  at 
first  in  men,  and  he  determined  to  show  her  the 
foot  with  which  she  had  trod  on  a heart  was  but 
of  the  lightest. 

So  he  stood  for  the  last  time  at  the  door  of 
Painter  Gilbert’s  studio,  and  entering,  as  the  cus- 
tom was,  without  a knock,  saw  at  first  glance 
Claudia,  most  intent  upon  a picture,  which  the 
instant  she  saw  him  vanished  off  the  easel  and 
disappeared  behind  a larger  one,  face  toward  the 
wall ; but  not  before  he  had  discerned  the  oval 
shape  of  a photograph,  and  had  a glimpse  of 
short  crisp  hair  and  dark  mustache. 

She  rose  to  greet  him  with  a real  seem- 
ing, though  faintly  embarrassed  gladness  which 
changed  in  the  same  delicate  intangible  fashion 
to  a hurt  and  then  indignant  surprise  at  Philip’s 
cool,  trifling  air  and  talk,  so  far  different  from 
the  reticent  yet  real  passion  which  glowed  silent- 
ly but  most  visibly  to  her  woman’s  eye  as  they 
parted  last. 

We  see  Philip  was  showing  her  the  ice-sur- 
face, placid  and  sparkling  enough,  with  which 
a proud  man  can  crust  his  heart,  no  matter  how 
heavily.the  surge  is  moving  below.  It  had  near- 
ly broken  up  wildly  when  he  rose  to  depart — 
finally,  as  he  knew  and  she  seemed  to  feel. 
There  was  such  a fine  womanly  sadness  in  this 
flirt’s  figure  and  beautiful  half-drooped  head, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  help  the  rush  of  a 
fierce  kind  of  longing  to  press  her  in  his  arms 
close,  in  spite  of  all.  But  he  only  bowed  and 
said,  “Good-day,  Miss  Leferige.” 

When,  after  a few  days,  he  resumed  office- 
work  he  found  the  window,  out  of  which  had 
looked  such  brightness  and  bane,  once  more  shut- 
ter-darkened, and  he  felt  much  at  heart  as  if  the 
one  oriel  there  through  which  full  sunshine  ever 
entered  had  met  some  like  obscurement. 

So  the  Stone  Street  romance  was  over.  The 
glow  all  lifted,  and  left  bleaker  angle  and  atmos- 
phere there  and  every  where  than  he  had  ever 
known  could  exist.  He  did  not  remain  in  the 
city  many  months  more ; and  during  them  did 
not  meet  her  face  to  face ; yet  otherwise  often 
enough  to  keep  sore  remembrance  fresh  which 
he  would  gladly  have  foregone.  Thus,  though 
not  wholly,  but  largely,  for  this  reason  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  and  establishing  him- 
self there,  went  seldom  to  the  city,  staying  briefly 
when  there. 

Unconfessedly  he  was  waiting  for  the  marriage 
announcement  of  Claudia  Leferige  to  bring  the 
final  crumbling  shock  to  the  temple  of  hope, 
which  passion  had  reared  and  refused  to  wholly 
destroy. 
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Instead  thereof  he  heard,  with  some  surprise, 
during  a day  in  the  city,  that  she  had  just  sailed 
for  England.  Now  he  found  his  mind  following 
her  over  the  far  waters  till  time  for  a voyage 
was  overpast,  when  he  pictured  her  standing  in 
rare  scenes  they  had  talked  of  together,  her  eyes 
alight  with  the  well-remembered  light  which 
alone  might  have  made  him  love  her.  Fair, 
false  eyes. 

Then  came  one  of  those  fateful  paragraphs 
which  city  papers  bring  to  some.  Of  the  bark 
Ariadne , long  due  but  uncoming  at  her  English 
wharf ; of  a great  light  seen  on  the  horizon  by 
men  in  fishing-smacks ; of  gun-shot  notes  of  dis- 
tress sharp  enough  at  hand  no  doubt,  but  chang- 
ing to  fitting  moan  as  they  traveled  over  hope- 
less reaches  of  water,  which  the  fishermen  at 
greatest  speed  could  not  pass  in  time  to  find 
more  than  charred  timbers  floating  in  drear 
memorial  of  that  great  store  of  life  quenched 
now  and  vanished  for  all  time. 

Raynor  would  not  believe  it ; like  hundreds 
of  others  refusing  to  admit  the  lamentable  truth 
till  weeks  had  run  into  months,  all  lacking  word 
or  sign  of  the  Ariadne . Then  the  heart-sick- 
ness of  hope's  long  deferment  settled  into  the 
visible  sorrow  we  feel  for  the  dead.  She  had 
been  virtually  lost  to  Philip  Raynor  long  ago ; 
but  physically  dead  he  could  not  make  her  even 
in  thought. 

With  the  unselfishness  of  real  love  he  grieved 
now  for  her  sake  and  not  his  own.  That* so 
bright  a world  as  her  high  vital  life  had  made 
of  this  should  be  shut  away  from  her  forever 
under  those  salt  depths  was  most  mournful. 

Three  months  after  the  ship's  loss  there  came 
to  him  a letter  and  package  closely  sealed. 
Glancing  at  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  former  he 
found  the  writer  to  be  Claudia's  mother. 

She  wrote,  she  said,  to  forward  him  a package 
which  she  had  found  in  Claudia’s  desk,  with  the 
direction  that  it  be  sent  him  if  she  died  abroad. 
Mrs.  Leferige  wrote  upon  the  presumption  that 
he  had  heard  of  that  sad  event,  and  explained 
that  Claudia  had  originally  intended  accompany- 
ing her  cousin  Rosa,  now  Mrs.  Eugene  Darley, 
on  her  wedding  tour  in  the  regular  line  steam- 
ship ; but  being  detained  to  see  her  mother  safe- 
ly through  a slight  illness,  had  taken  the  fated 
vessel  which  bore  her  only  to  death. 

Rosa  Leferige  Mrs.  Eugene  Darley!  And 
Claudia's  kindness  to  the  man  was  mere  cousin- 
ly friendship!  Merciful  Heaven ! had  he  ruined 
his  life  by  his  own  mistake,  and  no  fault  of  hers  ? 

He  would  not  believe  it;  he  turned  to  the 
package  and  tore  the  wrapping  from  it.  It  was 
a Bible  in  rich  dark  binding.  Why  had  she 
sent  him  that  ? As  the  one  solace  possible  in 
the  woe  she  felt  would  come. 

With  numb,  mechanical  fingers  he  turned  the 
pages  over,  and  found  on  one  of  them  a little 
gold  hand,  formed  to  clasp  the  leaf  and  indicate 
certain  passages.  Upon  the  pointing  finger  the 
tiny  gem,  emblem  of  constant  fire  and  fidelity, 
smouldered  redly  as  it  rested  upon  the  second 
sentence  of  a verse  in  the  31st  Chapter  of  Jere- 


miah. The  words  were  marked  around,  and 
contained  the  vindication  of  one  woman’s  utmost 
truth  in  the  words,  “ I have  loved  thee  with  an 
everlasting  love .” 

Poor  Philip!  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
weight  of  waters  which  held  her  down  out  of  his 
sight  were  pressing  on  his  own  breast.  Oh  rare 
true  girl ! And  he,  blind  fool,  to  let  it  take  death 
to  prove  her  so ! 

He  remembered  the  peerless  form  out  of  which 
this  pure  soul  was  rent  with  a grief  past  any  ex- 
pression. Day  after  day  he  thought  of  her  as 
she  lay,  the  long  brown  hair  uncoiled  in  its 
bright  length,  and  floating  far  and  free  in  the 
slow  surge  which  washed  with  gradual  sureness 
one  of  the  fairest  types  of  humanity  forever  out 
of  creation  and  beyond  all  reproduction.  For 
he  knew  that  Nature,  in  her  inexorable  rule  of 
breaking  the  mould  in  which  she  has  cast  a face 
irremediably  at  the  day  of  death,  would  never 
produce  him  another  Claudia,  though  he  waited 
for  her  on  the  earth  a thousand  years. 

Love’s  messenger  had  been  well  chosen. 
Lifted  on  the  wave  of  sorrow  high  above  the 
level  life  of  literature  and  its  minor  solace,  the 
Bible  was  the  only  book  he  could  read.  He  did 
not  fail  to  find  in  it  that  he  had  manful  share  in 
the  world’s  work  and  working. 

As  the  years  went  pain  faded  out  of  them,  and 
peace  and  pleasure  came  in.  Eulalie  supplied 
him  the  object  for  immediate  and  everyday 
love;  for  the  higher  there  was  no  earthly  re- 
placement. The  even  flow  of  his  life  was  dis- 
turbed for  the  first  time  by  Lalie’s  affairs  as  we 
have  related,  and  he  had  so  included  her  in  the 
settled  plan  of  his  life  that  it  was  a very  real 
sacrifice  to  give  her  up. 

m. 

In  less  than  a year  from  that  time  ail  rooms 
of  Uncle  Phil’s  house  presented  indications  which 
no  observant  eye  can  ever  mistake,  even  if  the 
ear  fails  to  catch  the  voices  pitched  in  that  un- 
dertone of  consultation  used  only  at  weddings 
and  funerals.  And  no  funeral  baked  meats 
were  ever  brought  to  light,  like  saints  4 4 perfect 
from  oven  ordeal,”  with  the  6ame  cheerful  bustle 
though  the  defunct  united  the  age  of  Methuselah 
with  the  qualities  of  Blue  Beard  and  Croesus. 

Lalie’s  own  room  was  whipped  to  a perfect 
foam  of  tulle  and  tarlatan,  and  precious  freights 
of  talk  floated  above  it.  You  can  generally  tell 
among  all  young  faces  seriously  gay  in  these 
delightful  solemnities  which  is  the  bride  to-be. 
Across  her  face  will  flit  flushings  and  fadings, 
cast  by  alternate  glows  of  great  near  delights 
and  the  shadows  of  griefs  to  come. 

Thus  Lalie  sat  with  two  “eternally  dear” 
young  lady  friends  — as  young  lady  eternities 
last.  Lalie  was  going  to  be  married ; and  the 
abysmal  West,  which  has  engulfed  so  many  * 
bright  faces  to  give  them  up  no  more  forever, 
or  else  with  bloom  and  brightness  washed  away, 
waited  to  receive  her. 

4 4 Poor  uncle!”  said  she,  sighing  for  the  fifti- 
eth time ; 44  what  will  he  do  when  I am  gone  ? ’ 
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“ Lalie,”  said  Miss  Virginia  Pierson,  a chief 
belle  in  that  region,  “if  I were  in  your  place  I 
should  not  care  one  snap.  Poor  Uncle  Phil  in- 
deed! Why  don’t  he  marry,  I should  like  to 
know  ? I think  it’s  right  selfish  in  him  to  be 
single  when  the  * social  bell  glass’  of  this  town 
is  so  crowded  with  fair  asphyxiated  subjects 
longing  for  love’s  oxygen.  He  might  take  his 
pick,  too,  within  bounds.”  And  Miss  Virginia 
gave  a little  toss  and  mirrorward  glance  to  con- 
vince herself  and  Lalie  that  there  were  certain 
bounds. 

“Uncle  Phil  selfish!”  replied  Lalie,  indig- 
nantly. “ That  is  an  idea ! Why,  Ginny  Pier- 
son, if  he  had  been  a selfish  man  he  would  have 
married  long  ago.  He  must  know  his  wife 
would  idolize  him ; and  if  he  couldn’t  return 
her  love  with  interest,  do  you  suppose  he  would 
take  it  and  give  her  nothing?  If  Uncle  Phil 
weren’t  the  most  generous  man  alive  he  never 
would  have  let  me  marry  Chester  and  go  West, 
for  he  loves  me  dearly.”  And  Lalie,  in  the 
closet  door,  just  now  gives  a little  spring  which 
leaves  the  trailing  white  silk  on  the  topmost 
hook  with  a consecrating  tear  in  its  soft  folds ; 
while  Miss  Virginia  wondered  if  somebody  could 
not  make  Uncle  Phil  love 4 1 with  interest.”  One 
could  but  try. 

And  Uncle  Phil  beheld  all  this  preparation, 
and  saw  the  high  glee  and  enjoyment  of  the 
bevy  of  young  unresponsibles,  to  whom  La- 
lie’s  wedding  was  only  a delightful  excitement; 
feeling  that  he  was  the  sole  one  who  could  take, 
or  cared  to  take,  the  graver  view. 

As  he  watched  her  little  figure,  more  childly 
than  womanly,  earnest  in  little  affairs  of  work, 
he  thought  of  David  Copperfield’s  Dora.  La- 
lie, though  of  course  less  infantile,  was  the  same 
type  of  woman  precisely,  and  he  could  have 
wept  with  sadness  as  he  followed  the  child-wife’s 
story  through  all  its  length,  and  saw  her  as  she 
lay  at  last,  with  “ the  little  form  that  never 
grew”  stretching  its  tiny  length  beside  her  cold 
young  breast. 

All  things  culminated  finally  on  one  indoor 
brilliant  evening,  and  Philip  Raynor,  gravely 
giving  the  white-robed  bride  away  to  the  joyous 
fellow  at  her  side,  gave  the  best  gift  it  was  in 
his  power  to  bestow  on  any  man. 

So  she  went  in  her  bridal  cheer  and  parting 
sadness ; and  the  house  had  that  emptiness 
houses  feel  when  brides  go  out  of  them,  making 
the  remaining  sit  closer  together  as  they  talk  it 
over. 

Thinking  it  over  alone  by  silent  fire-lights  is 
less  heartsome.  Philip  Raynor  found  it  so  as 
he  took  up  the  very  single  thread  of  his  life  to 
spin  out  through  winter  days  and  evenings. 

All  physical  household  things  went  well,  as 
they  were  used  under  the  virtuous,  elderly  au- 
tomaton who  had  discharged  them  of  old.  But 
every  room  in  the  house  missed  a presence  which 
had  been  and  was  not ; the  very  hall  looked  empty 
without  the  old  trail  of  shawls,  and  scarfs,  and 
streamers.  Uncle  Phil  wanted  back  the  disor- 
der he  had  once  but  half  approved.  He  missed 


small  shoes  kicked  off  by  the  fireside,  and  for- 
gotten to  be  taken  up  stairs ; much  other  mis- 
cellany ; and  sorely  young  arms  about  his  neck 
on  rainy  days,  and  a head  whose  very  weight 
was  restful  on  his  shoulder. 

But  he  was  getting  on  charmingly,  he  wrote 
for  her  comfort,  in  reply  to  long  regretful  pages, 
in  fast  running  hand.  He  would  wager — what 
with  Misses  Ginny  and  Georgie  Pierson,  and 
the  bevy  of  other  consolers,  she  had  left  him — 
he  did  not  miss  her  half  as  much  as  she  did 
Uncle  Phil,  for  all  Chester’s  insane  persistence 
in  honey-moon  fooleries  so  long  after  the  allot- 
ted time  for  finding  the  difference  between  shav- 
ings and  sardines. 

So  Lalie — as  of  old  never  looking  into  shady 
corners  of  her  uncle’s  heart  for  continuing  skel- 
etons of  past  joys — took  it  for  granted  none  were 
there ; and  even  had  a jealous  pang  or  two  that 
he  should  get  along  so  well  without  her. 

IV. 

The  months  had  worn  out  one  year  and  were 
making  large  inroads  into  another  since  Lalie’s 
departure.  She  had  not  dreamed  of  being  gone 
so  long  without  seeing  Uncle  Phil,  nor  he,  in- 
deed. But  all  those  cobweb  walls  of  delay  which 
keep  us  from  distant  friends  had  intervened. 
Now  in  one  of  Lalie’s  many  letters — this  one 
more  than  commonly  full  of  wishings  for  his 
presence — Uncle  Phil’s  eyes  saw,  though  she 
nowhere  wrote  it,  that  the  sacred  sorrow  of  wo- 
manhood was  come  upon  her.  He  prepared  his 
journey  then  at  once.  He  held,  as  he  felt  in 
no  vanity,  for  Lalie  the  stay  of  father  and  mo- 
ther in  one.  They  could  scarcely  have  felt  a 
more  tender  anxiety  than  this  which  hastened 
the  long  winter  journey. 

In  long  days  and  nights  of  travel,  breaking 
the  quiet  level  of  home  thought  and  life,  we 
bring  up  old  experiences  with  a boldness  we  did 
not  dare  while  there  was  nothing  to  break  their 
vividness.  As  the  cars  surged  on  and  on  in  the 
weirdly  monotonous  fashion  of  night-journeying, 
Philip  recalled  the  one  which  had  borne  him 
with  such  high  heart  to  bitter  grief.  From  thence 
he  glided  through  all  the  short  sad  detail,  over 
which  finally  stood  the  one  sentence  of  the  Holy 
Book,  which  if  it  did  not  ray  back  into  the  past 
cast  a far-off  cheering  light  ahead. 

And  as  if  in  fitting  conclusion  to  this  resur- 
rection of  past  things,  he  met  once  more  the 
old  sweet  mignonnette.  He  had  left  the  cars, 
and  was  taking  the  two  remaining  miles  of  the 
way  in  a sleigh  which  carried  passengers  from 
the  d£p6t  to  the  town.  As  they  rode  rapidly 
he  felt  in  the  wind  the  waft  of  a silken  veil 
against  his  face,  and  its  folds  faintly  evolved  the 
ancient  fragrance.  Unconsciously  to  its  owner, 
who  sat  in  front  of  him,  it  touched  him  again 
and  again ; and  he  felt  strangely  its  soft  ca- 
ress, like  the  brushing  wing  of  an  angel.  They 
rode  on  in  clear  cold  air,  and  under  the  sharp 
moon,  which  glittered  down  upon  the  chance 
phenomena  of  ice-branched  trees,  one  clump  of 
these  drawing  his  own  attention,  and  6ome  faint 
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exclamation  from  the  lady  with  the  veil,  as  they 
stood  on  a hill-side  in  defined  and  broken  brill- 
iance against  a broad  back-ground  of  hemlocks, 
like  rare  jewels  darkly  cushioned. 

He  forgot  all  as  they  reached  the  town  in  the 
fair  face  of  his  darling  at  the  door ; and  her  head 
was  soon  in  its  old  place,  with  such  abundance 
of  content  that  the  young  husband,  pleased  for 
her  sake,  was  half  jealous  for  his  own. 

‘ « Mr.  Raynor,  ” said  kind  elderly  Mrs.  Graham, 
two  weeks  after  his  coming,  and  two  hours  aft- 
er a very  great  event,  “would  you  mind  go- 
ing four  doors  down  the  street  on  the  other  side 
for  a bottle  of  arnica?  The  stupid  nurse  has 
just  broken  it  up  stairs.  I walk  so  uncertainly 
in  the  dark  I fear  a fall,  and  Mr.  Greenough  is 
taking  Dr.  Andrews  home ; and  no  ono  can  be 
spared  to  send.” 

“Most  certainly,  Madam,”  replied  Philip, 
seizing  his  hat  with  the  cheerful  alacrity  a man 
feels  in  being  of  use  at  such  a time.  And  very 
unlike  Mrs.  Graham's  steps  were  those  which 
bore  him,  as  he  thought,  to  her  door,  but  in  fact- 
two  doors  below.  But  the  night  being  late  and 
dark,  and  this  being  the  only  lighted  house,  he 
thought  of  course  they  were  awaiting  its  mis- 
tress there.  The  idea  was  confirmed  by  a serv- 
ant answering  his  ring  and  showing  no  surprise 
when,  in  Mrs.  Graham's  name,  he  made  known 
his  errand. 

Showing  him  into  the  parlor  she  went  for 
the  arnica.  He  sat  here  for  a few  moments  in 
a dim  half-light,  observing  through  a door  ajar 
a brighter  flame  of  gas,  and  in  this  light  he  saw 
that  which,  though  the  room  was  apparently  pri- 
vate, attracted  him  beyond  resistance. 

For  there  hung,  framed  in  a massive  oval, 
his  own  picture — himself,  and  none  other ; his 
young  self,  with  a great  hope  riant  in  his  eyes 
and  face.  He  had  locked  away  one  like  it  years 
ago,  since  it  copied  nothing  now  in  the  world ; 
that  expression  having  vanished  out  of  its  orig- 
inal's face.  He  never  knew  the  picture  had  a 
duplicate;  and  here  was  one  with  the  exquisite 
finish  of  an  oil-painting  such  as  only  a skillful 
hand  can  give  to  photographs. — And  the  one 
which  painted  that? — There  was  a sharp  flash 
of  coincidence.  Good  Heavens!  ho  had  seen  it 
at  its  work  upon  it,  and  it  now  lay,  fleshless, 
fathoms  under  sea. 

“Oh  Claudia!  Claudia!”  And  with  this 
name  for  the  first  time  in  long  years  uttered 
aloud  in  forgetful  bitterness,  he  flung  his  arm 
over  the  mantle  and  leaned  his  head  upon  it. 

Lo ! a step  in  the  door  broken  off  short  by  a 
great  surprise.  He  raised  his  head  instantly 
in  grave  composure.  It  was  no  menial  figure. 
In  full  womanhood’s  un faded  perfection  Claudia 
Leferige  stood  there  in  utmost  silence. 

And  he  before  her  no  less  quiet,  in  the  still 
tension  of  a dream  which  will  not  for  its  own 
sake  bear  waking.  But  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
No  single  outline  had  failed  out  of  the  form 
whose  old  earthly  dearness  grew  upon  him  might- 
ily. He  stretched  out  his  hands  to  her  passion- 
ate, suppliant: 
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“I  wronged  you  miserably,  Claudia.  But 
I loved  you  so ! And  the  years  have  atoned — 
surely  the  years  have  atoned !” 

She  read  their  whole  sad,  faithful  stoiy  in  his 
voice,  and  coming  forward  to  the  aching  hand 
laid  her  own  silently  therein. 

But  as  in  the  old  time  hand  alone  did  not 
satisfy,  and  be  held  her  close  over  his  tumultu- 
ous heart,  and  felt  her  there  in  no  cold  contfast, 
but  with  the  great  returning  thrill  of  an  everlast- 
ing love. 

And  now  I see  you,  reader,  looking,  a little 
incredulous,  for  solvement  of  such  high  romance. 

Just  as  all  mysteries  show  unraveled,  it  is  plain 
and  simple. 

Claudia  sailed  in  the  Ariadne , as  has  been 
said.  The  ship  had  met  rough  weather  from 
the  first,  and  coming  down  from  the  deck  some 
unforeseen  plunge  had  caused  Claudia  to  fall, 
dislocating  and  slightly  fracturing  her  arm.  The 
surgeon,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  ship’s  motion, 
persuaded  her  to  go  on  shore  at  St.  Johns  and 
await  the  next  regular  steamer.  She  did  so; 
and  the  Ariadne  sped  on  to  her  fiery  fate. 

It  was  a month  before  she  was  again  en  route 
for  England,  which  reaching,  she  found  her 
friends  in  great  alarm  at  the  non-coming  of  the 
Ariadne . She  wrote  instantly  for  her  mother’s 
relief,  and  her  mother  receiving  tho  letter  in 
the  West,  whither  she  had  gone  at  once  to  re- 
side with  friends,  announced  to  Claudia  her 
wish  to  make  it  their  permanent  home.  So 
she,  in  due  time  returning  to  America,  went 
directly  there,  and  it  was  not  the  great  sea  but 
the  great  West  which  had  hidden  her  from  Phil- 
ip Raynor  all  these  years,  and — kinder  than  the 
waters — delivered  her  up  to  him  alive. 

And  how  could  he  have  escaped  all  knowledge 
of  her  continued  existence  ? By  no  more  won- 
derful a chance  than  a thousand  other  such. 

He  had  no  correspondents  in  the  city,  and  did 
not  visit  it  for  two  years  after  the  loss  of  the 
ship.  He  made  no  social  calls  while  there; 
and  the  few  acquaintances  he  saw,  never  dream- 
ing that  Miss  Leferige  was  any  thing  to  him, 
did  not  chance  to  mention  her  name  among 
others. 

Personally  there  was  naught  for  her  to  do. 
Unwittingly  in  her  life  the  avowal  had  reached 
him,  which  she  meant  only  death  should  reveal. 
Why  had  he  never  come  to  claim  the  troth? 
Question  of  most  keen  ordeal  even  to  a love 
which  had  declared  itself  eternal ; all  the  mofe 
that  proud  hands  made  her  bumble  offering,  as 
she  held  her  right  royally  in  the  fair  Western 
city. 

What  need  for  me,  bright  fancied  reader,  to 
go  further  into  details  which  you  can  so  much 
better  guess  ? 

Only  a minute  now  I linger  with  you  to  think 
how  the  blessed  promise  and  analogy  was  once 
more  carried  out  by  Philip  Raynor,  in  that  he, 
going  forth  and  adding,  though  it  were  with 
tears,  precious  seed  of  happiness  to  the  world's 
stock,  should  return  so  surely  in  due  season 
bringing  full  sheaves  of  great  joys  with  him. 
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A TILT  AT  THE  WOMAN’S 
QUESTION. 

BECAUSE  there  is  war,  shall  we  no  more 
argue  the  old  questions  ? Because  there  is 
virtue,  shall  there  be  no  cakes  and  ale  ? Heav- 
en forbid ! I am  determined  to  stir  up  one  of 
the  old  grievances,  if  only  to  show  our  South- 
ern brethren  that  there  are  still  Yankees  in  the 
land. 

Shall  women  vote  ? shall  women  sell  dry- 
goods?  shall  women  till  the  fields?  practice 
medicine?  save  murderers  from  the  halter,  or 
their  victims  from  the  grave  ? I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  yes  or  no  at  once  to  these  questions ; 
but,  as  a free-trader,  I hold  that  women  ought 
to  have  a fair  chance ; and  I confess  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  if  old  women  are  to  command 
in  the  field  and  prevail  in  the  Cabinet  in  these 
times,  why  they  should  be  chosen  all  from  the 
male  sex.  Somebody  called  this,  the  other  day, 
the  “era  of  grandmothers why  not  try  a few 
grannies  in  petticoats  ? 

A fool  can  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour  than 
a wise  man — or  woman — can  answer  in  a life- 
time. I am  not  to  be  aggravated  into  answers 
by  any  multitude  or  torrent  of  fools*  questions. 
So,  if  you  want  to  know  definitely  whether  wo- 
men ought  to  help  elect  the  next  President — by 
their  votes  at  the  polls,  I mean — you  must  apply 
at  some  other  shop  than  this.  Like  the  famous 
Irishman,  I stick  my  head  out  of  the  window 
and  resolutely  cry  out,  “ Not  at  home  !” 

It  always  struck  me  that  those  termagant 
philosophers  who,  in  our  grass  days,  used  once 
or  twice  a year  to  debate  the  Woman’s  Ques- 
tion— all  on  one  side,  unfortunately — neglect- 
ed one  thing.  They  were  ready  enough  to  de- 
liver judgment,  but  they  took  no  pains  to  hear 
testimony.  It  was  as  though  the  jury  should 
go  out  before  the  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
make  up  their  verdict  from  the  statements 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I don’t  mean  to 
say  the  verdict  was  wrong;  only  it  is  but  fair 
to  hear  what  the  witnesses  have  to  say  on  both 
sides,  and  it  adds  a kind  of  respectability  to  the 
decision,  in  the  eyes  of  a stupid  world,  when  it 
knows  that  it  is — or,  at  least,  seems  to  be — 
founded  on  facts.  % 

Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  a vulgar  reverence 
for  facts.  Facts  are  not  only  stubborn  things ; 
they  are  stupid,  cross — I think  them  useless. 
No;  no  facts  for  me.  But  then,  the  world  will 
have  them ; and  so,  as  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
not  alter  the  verdict,  why  not,  in  trying  this  old 
and  often  referred  and  re-referred  case  of  Adam 
vs.  Eve,  call  the  witnesses  ? 

That  is  what  I mean  to  do.  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury  open  your  ears ; and  try  to  keep  open 
your  eyes  also. 

Somebody — Mr.  Froude,  I think — has  been 
for  some  time  white-washing  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England.  This  kind  of  historical  revision 
is  the  fashion  abroad ; it  has  been  attempted 
to  prove  Bacon  an  honest  man — as  though  it 
made  any  difference,  after  two  centuries,  wheth- 


er the  author  of  the  “Novum  Organum”  took 
bribes  or  not.  If  the  pear  is  sweet  and  mellow 
and  sound,  need  you  go  pothering  about  the 
orchard  to  see  if  the  tree  that  bore  it  is  troubled 
by  the  Scolyttut  pyri , or  the  Conotrachelus  nen- 
uphar, or  any  other  thing  with  six  legs  and  a 
hideous  name  ? If  I did  not  despise  these  new 
readings,  I could  give  you  a few  little-known 
facts  about  Adam  which  would  effectually  black- 
wash  that  worthy,  and  make  you  rather  ashamed 
of  claiming  descent  from  him.  The  fact  is,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  that  the  eminently  respecta- 
ble old  fellow,  who  has  been  plaintiff  in  this 
celebrated  case  for  the  last  five  or  six  thousand 
years,  ought  to  be  in  the  dock  himself ; and  if 
Eve  had  not  been  the  most  angelic  and  long- 
suffering  of  women,  she  would  never  have  tol- 
erated that  hog  Lilith  about  her  bouse.  There 
are  stories  about  Adam  in  the  Talmud  which 
would  make  even  Sir  Creswell  Creswell  blush. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  6pent  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  of  his  married  life  in  company  with 
Lilith  and  a number  of  other  she-devils,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  faithful  wife;  there  are  stories 
about  him  even  worse  than  that.  And  does  not 
Rabbi  Salomon  Jarchi  assure  us,  on  his  w'ord  of 
honor  os  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  that  Joseph 
was  not  so  guileless,  nor  Mrs.  Potiphar  so  guilty, 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe — citing 
in  evidence  thereof  a veryx circumstantial,  and, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  extremely  damaging  passage 
in  the  Gemarra  ? 

If  you  are  weaker  than  your  enemy,  attack 
him.  That  is  what  Lee  has  done;  and  that 
has  been  the  course  of  Adam  and  all  his  trow- 
ser-wearing  descendants  toward  the  daughters 
of  Eve.  For  instance,  she  tempted  Adam.  But 
what  was  the  gender  of  the  serpent  who  tempt- 
ed Eve?  Answer  me  that.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  trial  to  introduce 
testimony  as  to  character,  and,  indeed,  I hope 
to  clear  the  defendant  without  in  any  such  way 
begging  the  question. 

And  now  what  is  the  charge?  That  women 
are  inferior  to  men,  or,  perhaps,  only  that  they 
are  subject  to  “the  nobler  sex.”  “Nature,” 
gays  a Chinese  proverb,  “has  made  women  sub- 
ject to  men — but  Nature  abhors  slavery.”  And 
what  do  we,  defendants,  rejoin  ? That  women 
are  not  lower,  but  different;  and  not  subject,  but 
equal. 

The  negro  is  different  from  the  white  man, 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder:  so  argues  the  Reverend  Dr.  Palmer, 
lately  of  New  Orleans;  and  if  his  Reverence 
should  chance  to  be  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar  the  same  argument  would  be  used 
by  the  logical  subjects  of  King  Radama  to  just- 
ify his  exposure  in  the  market-place.  I don’t 
mean  to  say  it  is  fallacious;  it  may  be  sound, 
but  it  has  its  inconveniences.  So  has  the  oth- 
er. Women  are  different  from  men,  and  there- 
fore they  are  subject.  Bat  why  ? Men  are  dif- 
ferent from  women : are  men  therefore  subject  ? 
/ say  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  subject  to  wo- 
men ; but  not  for  that  pitiful  reason. 
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Women  are,  as  Tennyson  says : 

“Not  leoj,  but  different.” 

How  do  they  differ  ? Let  us  see.  And  here  I 
mean  to  cite  not  those  points  of  difference  pro* 
duced  by  condition — by  barbarism  or  by  high 
civilisation,  by  wealth  or  poverty,  education  or 
ignorance,  but,  so  far  as  I can  collect  and  pre- 
sent them,  those  radical  and  natural  differences 
which  circumstances  may  exaggerate  but  can 
not  entirely  efface.  How  are  women  different 
from  men? 

Physically,  the  woman  is  less  in  stature  than 
the  man ; her  form  is  more  rounded ; her  bones 
are  smaller ; her  muscles  are  not  so  hard.  Her 
voice  is  soft,  the  man's  coarse ; her  glance  mod- 
est and  diffident,  his  forward  and  daring ; her 
motions  graceful,  his  powerful ; her  step  light, 
his  firm.  She  arrives  at  maturity  sooner  than 
man,  and  her  life  is  by  some  years  shorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  tables  of  mortality.  But  it 
is  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  consider  separate- 
ly the  physical  and  psychological  differences, 
because  they  can  not  properly  bo  separated. 
For  instance,  man  commands  and  woman  per- 
suades ; man  has,  accordingly,  the  Roman  nose, 
but  a woman  with  that  form  of  nose  is  avoided 
by  prudent  men  as  carefully  as  a Roman-nosed 
horse.  A man  with  a pug  nose  is  a creature 
despised  by  gods  and  his  fellow-men;  he  may 
be  a counter-jumper — he  may  be  a dandy — he 
will  never  command  in  the  field  or  in  the  coun- 
cil. But  a woman  with  a pug  nose — consider : 
Did  you  ever  know  such  a one  that  did  not  in 
every  thing  have  her  own  way?  that  did  not 
rule  her  husband,  her  children,  her  servants, 
her  house,  her  shop-keepers,  her  whole  world  ? 

And  herein  lies  one  of  the  evident  proofs  of 
the  superiority  of  women  to  men — they  are  su- 
perior to  accidents.  A man  born  into  the  world 
with  a png  nose  is  at  once  and  forever  an  abject 
and  contemptible  creature:  he  is  a dunce  at 
school ; he  is  a vainglorious  peacock  in  society ; 
his  beard  is  sure  to  be  a failure  ; and,  unless  he 
is  bom  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  is 
the  sport  of  circumstances  all  his  life.  Is  it  so 
with  women  ? Look  at  Lady  Blessington’s  nose ; 
it  is  the  most  marked  of  pugs.  No ; woman  is 
the  superior  creature.  She  lives  above  the  in- 
fluence of  those  accidents  which  bind  and  fetter 
the  lives  of  men.  She  rules  not  by  virtue  of 
a Roman  nose,  but  in  spite  of  it ; not  by  per- 
mission of  an  accident,  but  independently  of  all 
accidents. 

And  this  is  the  being  who  is  pronounced 
44 subject,"  44 inferior,"  and  all  that! 

Compare  closely  the  natures  of  man  and  wo- 
man, and  you  will  see  “ weakness"  written  in 
every  line  of  man's  character,  and  44  strength” 
in  every  mark  of  woman's.  Men  claim  that 
they  are  the  more  courageous,  but  women  every 
day  look  cheerfully  in  the  face  the  most  terrible 
of  sufferings,  the  most  cruel  of  deaths.  Men 
are  venturesome — all  fools  are ; but  see  how  this 
poor  creature,  Man,  when  in  the  face  of  the 
danger  he  has  invited,  at  once  takes  to  stimu- 
lants. Who  smokes  tobacco?  Men.  Who  drinks 
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all  the  whisky  and  other  pernicious  liquors, 
which  afford  half  the  revenues  and  fill  seven- 
eighths  of  the  jails  of  Christian  nations  ? Men. 
Their  weak  natnres  need  such  artificial  aids. 

But  women — equal  to  all  conditions,  to  every 
trial — scorn  such  helps. 

Scarcely  one  man  in  twenty  millions  is  fit  to 
command  an  army : not  a hundred  men  in  a mill- 
ion can  conduct  prosperously  a great  business. 

Yet  they  are  trained  to  it ; they  are  educated 
for  it.  % But  women  command  in  every  house. 
Ignorant,  falsely  educated,  flattered  as  inferior 
beings,  young,  with  their  bones  scarcely  hard- 
ened and  no  more  notion  of  life  than  can  be  got 
out  of  some  man-milliner's  foolish  novel,  they 
are  married,  and  at  once  burdened  with  cares, 
with  responsibilities,  the  very  thought  of  which 
makes  conscientious  men  shudder — the  slightest 
glimpse  of  which  makes  every  man  lose  his  tem- 
per. Talk  of  a campaign  against  the  enemy ! 

The  General  in  the  field  has  his  staff;  but  here 
is  a young  creature  of  twenty,  who  is  not  only 
commander-in-chief,  but  commissary,  and  quar- 
ter-master, and  adjutant-general  into  the  bar- 
gain ; whose  campaigns  are  not  relieved  by  win- 
ter-quarters ; whose  eyes  must  be  in  every  part 
of  the  field  all  the  time ; whose  pitched  battles, 
called  house-cleanings,  are  not  followed  by  long 
periods  of  inactivity  and  rest,  but  are  merely 
notable  incidents  in  the  daily  and  uninterrupted 
routine  of  vigilant  and  fatiguing  skirmishes  and 
minor  engagements.  And  yet  how  few  of  these 
young  Napoleons  fail!*  How  few  but  manage 
to  beat  the  enemy ! How  bravely  they  lead  in 
the  very  front  of  battle ! How  gallantly  they 
cheer  on  their  forces!  How  quickly  they  re- 
deem their  blunders ! How  circumspect ; what 
vigilance,  what  skill,  what  genius  they  display ! 

I protest  1 would  rather  pkn  a dozen  campaigns 
than  devise  the  breakfasts  of  a single  month  in 
any  decent  house. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  Bhow  that  all  the 
qualities  for  which  men  most  value  men — which 
are  exceptional  in  the  male  creature — are  natu- 
ral to  and  every  where  found  in  woman.  For 
instance,  the  best  part  of  courage  is  endurance ; 
it  is  this  quality  which  makes  the  noblest  and 
most  admired  soldiers.  But  the  first  frail,  ten- 
der woman  you  meet  in  the  street  has  more  of 
that  than  any  dozen  men.  She  will  go  to  the 
dentist  and  have  half  her  teeth  pulled  out  and 
the  remainder  of  them  hammered,  scraped,  and 
filled,  without  a murmur.  Ask  any  dentist  who 
makes  him  the  most  trouble,  and  he  will  tell 
you  the  men.  When  a great  steamer  was  burn- 
ed on  Lake  Erie,  some  years  ago,  it  was  a wo- 
man who  gave  up  to  a man,  her  husband,  the 
spar  which  could  not  float  both,  and  sank,  with 
only  a 44  Good-by J”  to  her  death.  The  woman 
who  is  ready  to  faint  at  sight  of  a spider  has 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  scare 
off  a tiger  with  her  parasol. 

That  women  are  instinctively  different  fVom 
men  every  mother  knows  who  has  watched  her 
boy  and  girl  at  play.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
boy  is  rough  and  the  girl  is  gentle.  The  boy’s 
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toys  Are  different  from  the  girl’s.  The  bov| 
scorns  dolls ; the  girl  finds  the  drum  a tiresome 
nuisance.  The  girl  develops  earlier  than  the 
boy,  not  only  physically  but  mentally;  she  is 
4 4 brighter,”  as  we  call  it;  she  is  arch  where 
the  boy  is  mischievous ; more  easily  moved  to 
tears  of  sympathy ; readier  witted — as  she  ought 
to  be,  being  the  weaker ; less  violent  in  temper. 
She  develops  at  an  astonishingly  early  period  the 
maternal  instinct,  and  fondles  and  dresses  her 
dolls  long  before  the  boy  exhibits  a desire  for  a 
horse  or  a gun.  Girls,  I have  observed,  like 
flowers  at  an  age  when  boys  care  only  to  pick 
them  to  pieces;  they  have  a natural  love  for 
ribbons  and  other  finery,  which  boys  have  not ; 
and,  so  far  as  I have  noticed,  they  care  nothing 
for  boots.  In  this  last  particular  there  would 
seem  to  be  a radical  difference  between  the  sex- 
es. Little  girls,  too,  are  more  cleanly  and  neat- 
er than  boys.  They  may  have  the  same  fond- 
ness for  mud-pies,  but  in  constructing  them  they 
soil  their  clothes  less.  A little  girl’s  long  locks 
are  generally  in  better  order  than  her  brother’s 
close-cut  crop. 

I think,  too,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
boys  take  to  the  needle  and  to  quiet  work,  as 
girls  do,  without  great  violence  to  their  natures. 
They  pine  for  outdoor  life,  as  though  their  blood 
required  more  oxygen.  Girls,  too,  earlier  learn 
the  use  of  language;  and  I have  noticed  that 
they  better  understand  the  meaning  and  place 
of  words  than  boys  of  the  same  age. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  love  of  dolls  and 
like  playthings  is  a result  of  modern  civilization. 
The  little  girls  of  Rome  amused  themselves  with 
dolls,  as  do  those  of  New  York ; in  Pompeii  the 
doll  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  thousands 
of  years  ago,  as  to-day,  the  boy  acted  the  sol- 
dier, while  his  sister  played  with  toy-dishes  and 
a baby-house. 

Modesty  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  wo- 
man, as  courage  is  said  to  be  that  of  man.  No 
traveler  among  savages  has  reported  seeing  wo- 
men in  a state  of  nudity.  The  barbarous  Aus- 
tralian walks  the  earth  as  naked  as  when  he 
came  upon  it ; but  his  “gin,”  whether  young  or 
old,  is  covered. 

The  love  of  ornament  is  another  distinctive 
trait  of  woman.  It  is  shown  in  the  child,  and 
goes  with  her  to  old  age.  It  is  an  instinct,  and 
not  a habit,  and  an  instinct  which  the  man  has 
not,  or  but  in  a very  small  degree.  There  is 
here  among  mankind  a curious  reversal  of  the 
order  of  nature  among  the  animals.  There  the 
male  is  always  the  most  beautiful.  The  hen  is 
plain,  and  almost  slovenly;  the  cock  gaudy, 
proud,  and  beautiful.  This  is  so  among  all 
birds,  and,  so  fnr  os  I know,  among  quadrupeds 
as  well.  See,  for  instance,  the  lioness,  how  un- 
obtrusive, how  plain,  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  lion ! 

The  love  of  ornament  is  found  in  women, 
even  in  the  most  savage  races.  It  is  the  in- 
stinct which  gives  civilization  its  first  hold  upon 
barbarians — and  very  properly  it  is  given  to  wo- 
men, the  guardians  cf  civilization.  Every  where 
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women  wear  the  hair  long : it  is  their  first  orna- 
ment. In  the  Pacific  Islands  the  women  come 
down  to  the  beach,  wearing  flowers  in  their  hair 
— the  men  look  on  and  admire.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  tattooing  among  these  Islanders  is 
confined  to  men — but  tattooing  is  not  by  way  of 
ornamentation ; it  is  a mark  of  rank,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  stars  and  orders  of  a European  noble. 

Women  are  tender-hearted  aiid  humane,  men 
savage.  The  story  of  Pocahontas  is,  with  vari- 
ations, repeated  a dozen  times  in  the  history  of 
our  Indian  wars  in  the  West ; and  Mungo  Park 
found  women  in  the  heart  of  Africa  as  kind 
and  sympathizing  as  Cook  and  his  compan- 
ions found  them  among  the  cannibals  of  the 
Pacific.  And  here  I may  remark  that  no  in- 
stance of  female  cannibalism  is  recorded  by 
travelers.  Cook  indeed  positively  records  that 
the  women  of  the  man-eating  tribes  he  met  were 
innocent  of  the  practice ; and  it  is  known  that 
among  the  Feejees  and  New  Zealanders  human 
flesh  was  taboo , or  forbidden  to  the  sex.  Pork 
is  in  like  manner  taboo  in  New  Zealand. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  men  admire  cour- 
age, but  women  ndore  it ; men  love  gentleness, 
but  women  despise  it  in  the  other  sex,  and 
scarce  do  it  justice  in  their  own.  To  the  man 
the  greatest  reproach  is  cowardice,  to  the  wo- 
man impurity ; and  rightly,  for  to  her  farther- 
seeing  vision,  no  splendor  of  achievement,  no 
magnificence  of  genius,  can  make  up  for  lack 
of  virtue.  Women  are  conservative,  men  de- 
structive; men  create,  women  preserve;  men 
kill,  women  save  life ; the  courage  of  men  leads 
to  enterprise,  but  the  greatest  enterprises  have 
been  saved  from  ruin  by  the  quick  wit  or  the 
courage  of  a woman.  Men  temper  their  pity 
with  judgment;  women  give  theirs  for  sweet 
pity’s  sake  alone,  neither  inquiring  nor  caring 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  Thus,  I have  no- 
ticed, the  unsuccessful  villain  of  a novel  has 
generally  the  sympathies  of  the  lady-reader — if 
only  his  misfortunes  arc  great  enough ; and  in 
real  life  your  unsuccessful  man  is  mostly  found 
— by  some  divine  law  of  compensation — the  hus- 
band of  a jewel  of  a woman,  who  fondly  sees  in 
him  all  the  virtues  which  Dame  Fortune  de- 
lights in  disappointing  of  reward.  Women  are 
quicker  witted  than  men.  They  jump  at  a con- 
clusion by  instinct,  which  the  man  slowly  and 
painfully  reasons  out  Mr.  Buckle,  in  an  ad- 
mirable lecture  on  “The  Influence  of  Women 
on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,”  argued  that 
44  Women  are  more  deductive  than  men,  because 
they  think  quicker  than  men;”  and  ho  remarks 
that,  “when  you  arc  in  a foreign  country,  and 
speaking  a foreign  language,  women  will  under- 
stand you  quicker  than  men  will ; and  for  the 
same  reason,  if  you  lose  your  way  in  a foreign 
town,  it  is  always  best  to  apply  to  a woman,  be- 
cause a man  will  show  less  readiness  of  apprehen- 
sion.” Dr.  Currie  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  “ when  a laborer  and  his  wife  came  together 
to  consult  him,  it  was  always  from  the  woman 
he  gained  the  clearest  and  most  precise  informa- 
tion.” 
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Men  may  have  talent,  but  women  have*toct ; 
men  accomplish  much  with  great  exertion,  but 
women  move  the  world  by  unseen  influence,  and 
by  work  which  neither  shows  nor  exhausts.  It  is 
admitted  that  women  are  better  judges  of  char- 
acter than  men ; and  this  I conceive  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  their  jnstinctive  judg- 
ment the  question  of  morality  has  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  judgment  than  with  men.  A wo- 
man can  not  give  you  reasons  for  her  decision, 
but  it  is  generally  correct;  a man  will  over- 
whelm you  with  reasons  in  favor  of  an  errone- 
ous conclusion.  Women  have,  all,  many  of 
the  prominent  traits  or  qualities  which  make  up 
what  we  call  genius  in  men ; the  great  poets, 
the  great  artists,  even  the  great  conquerors,  had 
all  the  woman’s  side  of  their  nature  strongly  de- 
veloped; and  it  has  been  often  observed  that 
almost  every  really  great  man  owed  his  best 
points  of  character,  those  which  made  him  pow- 
erful, to  the  mother. 

Women  live  by  faith ; men  by  works.  Wo- 
men believe ; men  wait  for  proof.  Mary  went 
to  the  grave  to  seek  the  risen  Saviour;  but 
Thomas  must  lay  his  Anger  in  the  wounds  be- 
fore his  stubborn  doubts  gave  way.  Men  take 
the  world  by  storm ; women  gain  their  point  by 
slow  and  careful  approaches.  Men  are  impetu- 
ous— women  persistent.  Men  are  easily  dis- 
couraged— women  are  patient  and  tenacious. 
Men  are  ready  for  change;  the  nomadic  na- 
ture is  strong  within  them.  Women  suffer  by 
change;  they  do  not  bear  transplanting  well. 
Men  are  like  dogs,  they  have  a regard  more  for 
persons ; women  arc  like  cats,  who  have  a stron- 
ger affection  for  places.  It  would  have  been  a 
trifle  for  a man  to  say  to  the  widowed  Naomi 
what  Ruth  said ; and  he  who  forgets  this  misses 
half  the  noble  sublimity  of  her  faithful  sacri- 
fice. 

These  differences  are  radical  and  character- 
istic. They  are  not  the  result  of  education  or 
training,  but  inborn.  There  are  others  which 
may  be  set  to  the  account  of  woman’s  physical 
weakness — and  here  come  in  her  peculiar  vices. 
Women  are  cunning,  which  is  the  fault  of  weak 
men  also.  They  abhor  the  sight  of  blood  more 
than  men  do;  though  this  instinct  is  strong 
also  in  men,  and  even  leads  the  pirate  to  force 
his  victims  to  “walk  the  plank”  in  preference 
to  shooting  or  stabbing  them.  So  the  woman 
bent  on  murder  oftenest  uses  poison;  and  the 
notorious  poisoners  have  been  women.  The 
learned  jurist  Hieronimus  de  Cavallos,  caused 
to  be  printed  in  1664,  at  Cologne,  a work  in 
which  he  gives  a formal  catalogue  of  the  vices 
' of  women.  The  misogynist  philosopher  accuses 
them  of  inconstancy,  love  of  scandal,  pride,  vani- 
ty, maliciousness,  envy,  curiosity,  superstition, 
flattery,  falsehood,  suspiciousness,  subserviency, 
hypocrisy.  The  list  condemns  itself,  for  there 
is  Bcarce  a vice  mentioned,  except  the  love  of 
scandal,  which  is  not  common  to  men  and  wo- 
men ; and  it  may  be  added  that  women  can  not 
bg  accused  of  flattery,  drunkenness,  lascivious- 
ness, quarrelsomeness,  and  other  of  the  vices  in 
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which  the  hot  blood  and  grosser  nature  of  the 
man  show  themselves. 

The  crimes  of  women  are  in  general  caused 
either  by  love,  jealousy,  or  vanity ; those  of  men 
by  covetousness,  ferocity,  and  recklessness  of 
character.  The  woman  displays  more  cunning 
and  ingenuity  in  their  commission ; the  man, 
inferior  animal  that  he  is,  works  here,  as  in  ev- 
ery thing  else,  by  main  strength  and  stupidness. 

The  woman,  with  doubtless  greater  temptations, 
contributes  vastly  fewer  to  the  number  of  crimin- 
als than  the  man ; and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
England,  os  well  as  here,  that  of  reformed  crim- 
inals the  greater  number  are  women — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  a woman  once  fallen,  than  for  a roan,  to  re- 
cover a place  in  society.  Nor  should  I omit  to 
notice  here  the  fact,  that  in  many  countries  acts 
have  been  counted  criminal  in  women  which 
were  not  noticed  in  men.  Thus  scandal-mon- 
gery,  quarrelsomeness,  and  scolding,  were  pun- 
ishable once  all  over  Europe  in  women;  and 
how  many  hundreds  have  suffered  for  the  im- 
aginary crime  of  witchcraft  1 

If  I have  taken  pains  to  set  forth  in  some  de- 
tail the  radical  differences  between  man  and  wo- 
man, it  is  because  I believe  they  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  from  those  who  dis- 
cuss what  iscalled  the  “Woman’s  Question and 
they  are,  after  all,  the  facts  on  which  we  must  base 
all  reasoning.  Nor  must  I omit  to  mention  two 
more,  which  are  in  truth  the  most  important  of 
all.  Women,  at  least  in  civilized  countries,  are 
not  aggressive  in  their  passions — while  men  are ; 
and  women  have  an  instinct,  that  of  mother- 
hood, which  men  have  not.  The  one  makes 
women  the  conservators  of  virtue  and  morality, 
the  other  inspires  them  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  is  the  corrector  of  every  fault  and 
vice  in  their  character. 

If  now  we  ask  what  influence  women  havo- 
had  on  civilization,  the  simple  answer  is  that 
they  have  made  it — made  it,  that  is  to  say,  what 
it  is.  It  is  their  peculiar  qualities  which  make 
civilization  possible ; it  is  their  love  of  ornament 
which  gives  employment  to  at  least  one  half  of 
the  human  race,  and  impels  inventions  and  die- 
coveries  all  over  the  world ; it  is  their  love  of 
home  which  preserves  and  improves  what  at  their 
demand  is  created ; it  is  their  love  of  virtue  and 
morality  which  makes  society  possible.  And  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that  women  are  influential  not  as 
they  are  lil^e  but  as  they  are  different  from  men. 

Mr.  Buckle  asserts  that  the  women  of  Sparta  who 
were  educated  in  common  with  their  brothers, 
and  taught  in  the  same  exercises,  had  more  in- 
fluence than  those  of  Athens,  who  were  confined 
to  the  houses.  I think  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  had  louder  voices.  But  it 
is  clearly  not  the  women  who  cry  aloud  in  the 
market-places  who  most  trenchantly  mould  the 
character  of  society.  Else  must  we  give  to  Lais, 
Phryne,  Aspasia,  and  Sappho,  courtesans  one 
and  all,  and  public  women  in  every  sense,  a 
merit  above  the  quiet  mothers  who  moulded  the 
characters  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Demosthenes,  and 
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the  other  sages,  long  before  these  consorted  with 
the  women  whom  their  companionship  made 
famons.  And  who  will  say  that  Socrates  did 
not  gain  more  from  the  ill-conditioned  Xantippe 
than  from  the  most  brilliant  of  the  hetcerazt 
Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  the  love  of  the  Greeks 
was  purely  physical.  Women  had  no  real  or 
elevating  part  in  their  civilization.  The  Greeks 
mocked  at  women;  “ instead  of  valuing  them 
as  companions  they  looked  on  them  as  toys,” 
says  Buckle,  who  goes  on  to  remark  that  “ in 
modern  Europe  the  influence  of  women  and  the 
spread  of  civilization  have  been  nearly  commen- 
surate, both  advancing  with  almost  equal  speed.” 
But  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  “so  far  from 
women  participating  in  this  movement  [the  ad- 
vance of  civilization],  we  find  that  in  the  state 
of  society  exhibited  by  Plato  and  his  contempo- 
raries they  had  evidently  loft  ground ; their  in- 
fluence being  less  then  than  it  was  in  the  ear- 
lier and  more  barbarous  period  depicted  by 
Homer.” 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  loud-mouthed  and 
somewhat  dissolute  women  of  Sparta — if  I may 
return  to  that  point  for  a moment — what  was 
it?  In  what  way  did  it  improve,  humanize, 
civilize  those  devourers  of  black  broth?  Did 
they  ever  succeed  in  improving  even  the  black 
broth  itself? 

Women  have  made  modem  civilization. 
Without  them  society  could  not  endure : with- 
out the  influence  of  their  pure  and  correct  in- 
stincts all  would  go  to  wreck.  That  is  the  cor- 
rective— not  the  only  one,  but  certainly  the 
most  powerful,  for  all  the  evils  our  civilization 
brings  in  its  train.  Woman  is  the  conserva- 
tive element  in  modem  society.  That  coun- 
try which  has  been  called  the  modem  Sodom — 
if  to-day  it  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  by  the  few 
pious  women  who  remain,  and  whose  influence 
is  already,  w'ithin  two  or  three  years,  felt  as  a 
power — not  in  their  own  direct  and  manifest 
work,  but  in  the  results  of  their  teachings  and 
their  prayers,  upon  the  men,  their  sons,  broth- 
ers, and  husbands,  who  arc  beginning  to  speak, 
here  and  there,  in  corrupt  France,  in  a language 
strange  to  many  of  their  countrymen,  but  never- 
theless full  of  force  and  bearing  the  seeds  of 
great  results — the  hope  of  a moral  regenera- 
tion. If  this  France,  from  which  all  moral 
purity  seemed  to  have  departed,  is  ever  convert- 
ed and  purified,  it  will  be  saved  by  the  unseen 
influence  of  a few  good  and  noble  women.  In 
Sodom  of  old  were  not  found  ten  righteous 
men ; perhaps  if  Lot  had  been  told  to  seek  for 
a hundred  pure  women  he  could  easily  have 
found  them. 

But  if  women  have  made  our  civilization,  it 
is  worth  while  to  ask  what  has  their  creature 
done  for  them?  How  has  it  rewarded  them? 
There  are  who  believe  that  it  has  given  but  lit- 
tle, and  that  grudgingly.  But  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  places  which  woman  has  held  from 
the  beginning.  Among  the  lowest  savages  she 
is  the  drudge.  Ascending  to  the  next  stage  of 
human  development,  we  find  her  the  breeder  of 


children,  valued  chiefly  for  the  quality  of  fecun- 
dity— to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  was  the 
work  assigned  her.  A stage  higher,  and  she  be- 
came the  toy  of  man’s  passions  and  of  his  leisure. 
Yet  another  stage — a half  stage  rather — and  we 
reach  the  Middle  Ages,  when  woman  was  half 
toy,  half  idol,  worshiped  and  defiled  in  the  same 
breath.  Then  came  the  great  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation ; born,  as  Tetzel  was  fond  of  saying, 
of  the  wedding  of  a monk  with  a nun  (Catherine 
Von  Bora,  Luther’s  wife),  and  assuredly  never 
carried  through  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
an  d the  wisdom  of  brave  and  wise  women . From 
that  day  the  place  of  woman  has  been  that  as- 
signed her  by  God  in  Paradise — the  companion 
of  man. 

And  the  equal?  We  can  not  make  equals 
and  superiors ; Nature  is  the  truest  Democrat. 
You  can  not,  by  any  thing  you  can  do,  by  laws 
or  enactments,  make  Smith  the  equal  of  Jones. 
You  may  indeed  force  them  to  be  equal — but 
then  they  cease  to  be  free.  Why  should  women 
ciy  out  to  be  equal  when  they  are  already  su- 
perior? 

Is  this  avoiding  the  question?  Drudge, 
breeder,  toy,  idol,  companion — is  there  no  gain 
to  woman  from  her  work?  The  mistake  which 
many  make  is  to  think  that  man  has  given  all 
this  to  woman ; that  she  is  what  he  chooses  to 
make  her ; that  she  accepts  what  he  consents, 
for  his  own  advantage  and  from  his  own  good- 
nature, to  give.  So  women  take  with  bitterness 
of  heart  their  place  in  life— and  well  they  may, 
if  they  feel  themselves  beggars,  and  their  life 
the  bone  flung  to  a dog.  But  the  world  gives 
nothing;  the  ancients  pictured  Fortune  as  a 
woman,  partly  because  her  favors  are  not  given 
but  must  be  conquered.  What  women  are  they 
have  made  themselves ; their  place  they  have 
achieved;  they  owe  no  thanks  to  men.  What 
they  arc  to  be,  is  for  women  and  not  for  men 
to  decide.  In  the  Journal  of  Master  Albrecht 
Diirer  (1521)  is  this  passage:  “Master  Ger- 
hardts,  illuminist  in  Antwerp,  has  a daughter 
about  eighteen  years  old;  her  name  is  Susan- 
nah, and  she  has  illuminated  a parchment  of  a 
Saviour’s  head,  for  which  I gave  a florin.  It  is 
a great  marvel  that  a woman  could  do  so  much /** 
Three  centuries  later,  and  Rosa  Bonheur  hangs 
her  master-pieces  in  the  places  of  honor  in  every 
Exhibition;  but  no  one  wonders  “that  a woman 
could  do  so  much . ” Why  ? because  she  has  done 
it.  I said  a while  back  that  the  stupid  world 
had  a curious  reverence  for  facts;  see  here  a 
proof.  “Shall  women  be  painters?”  you  ask 
the  world,  and  it  calmly  replies,  “ Yes,  if  they 
will  paint  well.”  That  is  all.  But  if  you  in- 
sist that  they  shall  paint,  be  it  master-pieces  or 
daubs,  then  the  world  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
says  you  lack  common  sense.  For  a painter,  to 
the  world,  is  a painter,  a writer  a writer,  a work- 
er a worker,  and  so  far  as  the  work  goes,  the 
world,  which  is  extremely  practical,  and  looks 
only  to  the  results,  does  not  want  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  sex  of  the  producer.  Those  jp- 
genious  political  economists,  the  bees,  give  us  a 
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curious  example  here.  The  workers  in  the  busy 
hive  are  all  neater  or  sexless. 

This  is  where  certain  women  fall  out  with  the 
world  and  exclaim  against  it.  They  want  to 
work,  not  as  workers  but  as  women ; but  when 
they  enter  the  arena  they  must  lay  aside  that 
armor.  In  the  fight  of  life  there  must  be  fair 
play.  The  world  does  not  force  women  to  it ; 
if  they  will  enter  the  lists,  it  demands  that  they 
shall  submit  to  the  conditions.  They  choose  to 
be  Marthas — but  we  remember  that  profound 
saying  of  Jesus,  “Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  things:  but  one 
thing  is  needful;  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that 
good  part  whifch  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her.”  But  Mary  “ sat  at  Jesus1  feet  and  heard 
his  word.11  There  will  be  Marthas ; there  will 
be  women,  moved  of  their  spirit  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  the  world ; and  the  world 
accepts  their  services,  and  is  grateful  according 
to  the  excellence  of  what  is  accomplished.  But 
it  is  grateful  to  the  worker  and  not  to  the  wo- 
man ; and  with  an  instinct  as  true  as  truth  it 
still  declares  that  “Mary  hath  chosen  the  better 
part.” 

What  is  that  better  part  ? Is  it  to  sell  dry- 
goods,  to  lecture,  to  paint,  to  plead  in  court  ? 
Is  it  to  plow  and  hoe,  to  dig,  to  write  novels  ? 
Is  it  better  to  be  drudge  ? If  I say  that  the  one 
main  advantage  which  women  have  gained  from 
that  advance  in  civilization  of  which  they  are 
the  moving  cause  is  exemption  from  the  bitter 
struggle  for  bread,  you  will  at  once  reply  that 
in  England,  in  America,  in  the  countries  we 
call  most  highly  civilized,  women  are  not  thus 
exempt.  But  is  this  true  ? Consider  for  a mo- 
ment why  it  is  that  women  do  not  with  us  form  a 
regular  and  constant  part  of  the  producing  class. 
Why  are  they  not  workers  as  men  are  ? Ask 
an  engraver  why  he  does  not  employ  women ; 
inquire  why  there  are  so  few  women  composi- 
tors ; why  girls  are  not  apprenticed  as  boys  are; 
why  roaster  tradesmen,  with  the  best  will,  yet 
refuse,  after  due  trial,  to  train  girls  as  they  do 
boys  to  special  occupations?  AJ1  who  have 
tried — and  they  are  more  numerous  in  this  coun- 
try than  is  suspected — will  tell  you  that  it  is 
because  when  a girl  has,  with  much  care,  been 
taught  a trade,  she  marries  and  is  at  once  lost 
to  the  laboring  community.  I have  received 
this  reply  in  a dozen  cases.  Does  it  not  prove 
the  truth  of  my  assertion  ? If  you  say,  women 
do  work — and  at  less  advantage,  that  their  labor 
is  not  for  the  most  part  skilled  labor — I can  only 
reply  that  they  are  the  exceptions,  and  that  the 
rule  is  still  that  women  are  exempt,  in  modern 
society,  from  the  great  struggle  for  bread  and 
life. 

Is  it  not  good  that  they  should  be  ? The  sin- 
gle effective  argument  for  an  aristocracy,  inher- 
iting wealth,  exalted  position,  and  political  power, 
is  that  it  perpetuates  a class  in  the  state  which 
is  placed  above  the  temptations  which  assail 
those  who  can  attain  these  only  by  their  own 
efforts.  An  aristocracy  is  therefore,  it  is  said, 
conservative  of  honor  and  honesty;  it  stands 
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ready  to  condemn  the  faults  and  to  check  the 
vices  engendered  in  the  struggles  of  the  mass. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  women  are  the  conserva- 
tors of  morals  and  manners  in  modern  society. 
They  do  not  enter  into  the  fight,  but  stand  aside 
in  the  shade ; they  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
heat  and  turmoil  of  battle,  but  sit  at  home  com- 
posed, unruffled,  ready  to  wipe  the  fevered  brow, 
to  soothe  the  fervid  blood,  to  heal  the  wounds, 
to  send  forth  their  heroes,  on  the  morrow,  re- 
freshed, invigorated,  calm,  and  equal  to  the  con- 
flict of  the  day.  They  are  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, but  not  as  those  who  bear  arms  and  meet 
the  enemy  face  to  face;  to  them  temptations 
come  not,  as  to  men  who  stand  in  the  market- 
place. They  have  time  for  thought ; they  have 
room  for  aspiration ; the  solitude  of  their  lives 
forces  them  to  look  upward ; and  to  many  a poor 
tempted,  beset,  and  troubled  man  the  calm  and 
holy  face  of  his  wife  is  a daily  saviour  from  per- 
dition. From  her  he  draws  that  trust,  that 
faith,  that  courage  to  do  right,  and  to  avoid 
wrong,  which  keep  and  guide  him  on  his  daily 
way,  which  preserve  his  soul  from  destruction. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Never 
was  this  truer  than  now,  in  these  latter  days, 
when  the  battle  of  life  grows  more  and  more 
ardent ; when  business  takes  up  so  many  daily 
hours  of  every  man's  life ; when  the  passions  arc 
excited  in  the  eager  race,  and  the  blood  boils 
daily.  In  this  nineteenth  century,  when  woman 
is  more  than  ever  before  mistress  and  creator  of 
the  home,  it  is  more  than  ever  before  necessary 
that  there  should  be  somewhere,  for  each  one  of 
us  who  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  life,  a 
monitor,  calm,  unmoved  by  the  din  and  dust  of 
the  strife,  to  guide,  to  warn,  to  calm,  and  to 
inspire  men  to  holier  thoughts  and  less  selfish 
works. 

This  is  the  place  which  woman  has  achieved 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  She  does  not  fill 
it,  do  you  say?  So  much  the  worse  for  her. 

It  is  the  best  she  can  do — the  highest,  the 
most  beneficent  work  she  can  labor  at.  And 
who  that  has  penetrated  the  life  of  our  peo- 
ple, that  knows  what  has  maintained  the  moral 
tone,  the  virtue  of  the  American  nation — what 
true  observer  of  our  life,  but  sees  that  what 
is  good  in  us  we  owe  to  our  women,  at  whose 
knees  we  were  taught,  whose  prayers  surround- 
ed our  youth  and  manhood — the  fragrance  of 
whose  unselfish  and  quiet  virtues  has  lured  us 
back  from  the  fierce  and  selfish  struggle  for 
wealth — whose  patient  and  pious  wisdom  has 
been,  from  the  days  of  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  present  time,  the  safeguard  and  the 
real  conservator  of  American  society? 

Foreigners  complain  that  our  women  are  pet- 
ted and  spoiled.  But  they  mistake  the  defer- 
! ence  we  pay  them  for  servility ; and  they  do 
not  perceive  how  important  is  the  share  which 
women  have  had  in  our  rapid  development 
— how  vast  the  influence  the  mothers  and  sis- 
ters and  wives  of  America  have  wielded,  more 
, especially  in  the  free  States,  where  they  have 
I been  the  civilizers  of  the  rudest  backwoods  homes, 
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the  teachers  of  manners  as  well  as  morals.  Had 
they  been  other  or  less  than  they  were,  Amer- 
ican society,  in  many  ways  forced  to  rude  and 
savage  expedients,  would  have  been  despicable 
indeed,  and  free  government  would  have  become 
impossible  in  our  States  long  ago. 

Who  raises  the  church  and  the  school-house 
around  which  every  new-born  Western  village 
is  gathered  ? It  is  the  women  of  the  new  set- 
tlement. Who  has  carried  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civilization  from  the  East  to  the  far- 
thest West  of  far-off  Minnesota  ? Our  women. 
And  in  this  hour  of  national  trial,  who  has  sent 
our  million  of  men  to  the  field  but  the  women  ? 
And  at  what  sacrifices  to  themselves ! No- 
where in  the  world  was  ever  a whole  nation’s 
womankind  so  tenderly  cared  for  as  with  us; 
nowhere  did  women  give  up  so  much  when  they 
gave  up  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers,  for  their 
country.  And  yet,  though  merchants  groan, 
though  politicians  cry  out,  though  cowardly  male 
creatures  of  every  kind  weep  and  wail  over  their 
w-oes  and  their  sufferings,  wo  have  yet  to  hear 
the  first  word  of  repining  from  American  women. 
They  hare  suffered,  they  are  suffering;  they 
have  lost  not  only  those  they  loved  best,  but 
with  these  all  that  made  life  easy,  endurable  to 
them — and  yet  their  bravo  hearts  do  not  falter. 

While  our  women  are  thus  true,  thus  brave, 
thus  wise,  thus  generous,  thus  self-sacrificing, 
let  no  one  say  they  are  spoiled  by  indulgence. 
And  more,  seeing  what  they  have  done  for  this 
nation,  as  mothers  and  wives,  let  no  one  think 
that  as  artists,  in  professions,  or  in  the  daily 
drudgery  of  business  life  they  can  do  a better 
work.  With  us,  they  have  chosen  the  better 
part.  If  there  are  Marthas  still,  who  would  be 
busy,  the  world  is  open,  and  each  day  public 
opinion  grows  more  just  to  them  who  care  to 
take  part  in  affairs  as  workers.  But  let  these 
not  complain  if  men  still  give  the  preference  to 
Mary. 


word  at  about  this  time — no  matter  what.  He, 
however,  speedily  showed  his  self-control  by  ex- 
tracting from  his  pocket  a shining  half-dollar, 
which  he  inserted  into  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Margaret— for  such,  at  least  with  him  and  Lily, 
was  the  lofty  style  and  title  of  the  damsel  of  the 
door.  And  withal  he  winked.  A certain  vis- 
ible mollification  might  now  be  seen  to  pervade 
the  hard  face  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  she 
grinned.  Then  the  enterprising  Thomas,  with 
barefaced  assumption,  said,  in  a loud  voice, 
“ Not  ready  yet?  I’ll  wait  in  the  hall.”  And 
thus  pretending,  he  thrust  forward  in  such  wise 
that  the  Princess  was  in  a manner  obliged  to 
make  way,  and  he  entered.  But  with  a disa- 
greeable sensation  he  said  to  himself,  “There’s 
something  wrong.”  And  there  was. 

What  may  be  termed  a simultaneous  dialogue 
was  in  progress  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  execu- 
ted in  duetto  by  the  strident  soprano  of  Mrs. 
Grigg  and  the  low-pitched,  full,  clear  alto  of 
Miss  Lily;  both  earnest  and  half  audible;  in 
that  smothered  tone  which  we  use  when  we  are 
apprehensive  that  an  inappropriate  third  party 
may  hear  us,  but  when  we  are  too  angry  to  care 
much  if  he  does. 

Tom  stood,  half-hearing  and  uncertain,  in  the 
pnfe  receptivity  of  an  unexpecting  spectator. 
The  Princess  Margaret  had  disappeared  to  her 
depths.  An  angry  beauty,  in  riding-habit  and 
cap  and  feather,  holding  up  her  long  skirts,  tripped 
hurriedly  down  stairs,  her  face  flushed  and  eyes 
sparkling  and  dewy  with  anger  and  tears ; too 
exalted  in  mingled  passions  to  care  for  forms. 

“Come,  Tom!”  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
hand,  “ I will  sec  you  once !” 

And  she  led  him  into  the  parlor  and  shut  the 
door.  It  is  a mortification  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Grigg  came  softly  down  stairs  and 
listened  at  the  keyhole ; but  a satisfaction  to  add 
further  that,  in  spite  of  her  listening,  she  could 
hear  nothing  at  all. 


THOMAS  ELLIOTT’S  SPECULA- 
TIONS. 

THOMAS  ELLIOTT  rang  at  the  front  door 
of  Mr.  Abijah  Grigg,  at  five  o’clock  p.m. 
A livery-stable  hostler  meanwhile  held,  hard  by, 
two  very  correct  steeds,  duly  equipped  with  sad- 
dle and  side-saddle.  A curiously  big,  red,  full- 
eyed Irish  damsel,  very  frowzy  about  the  hair, 
opened  the  door. 

Thomas  is  an  impatient  man.  As  the  door 
opened  he  said,  “Come,  Lily  I Hurry!  Ev- 
ery minute — ” 

“ An’  it’s  not  Miss  Lily  that’s  in  at  all,”  said 
the  Celtic  lady,  with  a grin,  and  in  a harsh,  dry, 
rasping  voice,  as  if  her  throat  was  lined  with 
best  double-B  sand-paper.  And  there  was  a 
queer  look  in  her  big,  bold,  prominent  eyes,  as 
she  added,  “The  misthress  sez  Miss  Lily  won’t 
see  yez  thin.”  And  therewithal  she  sedulously 
framed  in  her  very  solid  person  into  the  opening 
of  the  door.  Thomas  Elliott  is  a good  young 
man  certainly.  But  he  certainly  used  a bad 
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Old  Grigg — it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that 
he  is  known  in  the  street  as  Pig  Grigg — is  in 
the  general  commission  business,  and  worth 
money ; a big  man,  oldish,  fat,  with  pendulous 
jowls,  heavy  of  eyelid,  bald  of  head,  w'igged, 
thick  of  neck,  florid,  full-blooded,  as  hot  as 
ginger,  as  obstinate  as  a pyramid,  harsh,  vulgar, 
a greasy  eater,  uneducated,  yet  withal  of  shrewd, 
energetic,  strong,  large  faculties,  and  successful 
in  business.  Mrs.  Grigg  shows  the  frame  of  a 
good  face  and  figure ; is  dry  and  sharp  and  thin 
and  pale  as  cheapest  Rheinwein;  a sad  scold, 

I’m  afraid ; penurious  and  imperious.  She 
and  her  husband  are  good  bad  examples  of  the 
American  social  and  business  life  perversions  of 
first-rate  natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental. 

But  violets  may  grow  in  a barn-yard.  These 
two  pernicious  elders  certainly  introduced  into 
this  world,  and  long  maintained  upon  their 
premises,  one  of  the  most  delightful  daughters 
ever  known — Lily  Grigg.  The  daughter’s  grace- 
ful baptismal  name  was,  perhaps,  the  last  faint 
floweret  of  the  romance  of  her  poor,  dried-up 
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mother’s  departed  youth.  She  is  of  middle  size, 
plump ; with  long,  abundant,  wavy  dark-brown 
hair,  having  a warm  bright  gleam  in  it  where 
the  light  strikes  it,  as  if  it  had  dreamed  of  being 
a clear  gold-red.  Her  skin  is  tbin  and  fine  and 
clear,  and  she  has  plenty  of  swift  warm  blood ; 
so  that  her  complexion  is  rosy,  pure,  translu- 
cent— like  melted  glass  and  red  roses  all  min- 
gled. It  is  a rare  complexion.  I never  saw 
but  two  others  like  it;  and  one  belonged  to  a 
Clerk  of  a Court,  and  the  other  to  a strong- 
minded  female  lecturer.  How  inscrutable  is  the 
distribution  of  things ! There  never  were  such 
red  perfect  sculptured  lips  as  Lily’s — the  mouth 
is  most  seldom  beautiful  of  American  features ; 
nor  such  clear  white  pearls  of  teeth ; nor  such 
Wonderful  large,  grand  eyes,  deep  hazel,  under 
eyebrows  marked,  but  not  heavy ; and  arched, 
but  not  too  much — that  indicates  shallowness 
and  fickleness;  nor  such  a perfect  arm  and  hand, 
down  even  to  the  minute  finish  of  the  finger-tips 
and  the  settings  of  the  nails ; nor  such  lithe, 
easy  grace  of  figure  and  motion.  She  has  all 
the  perfection  of  step  and  form  and  gesture  that 
belong  to  a splendid  physique , perfect  organisms, 
and  strong,  rich,  pure,  full-flowing  vitality  ani- 
mating all.  How  the  mischief  those  obnoxious 
old  parents  of  hers — Well,  never  mind ! she  is 
their  daughter,  and  that’s  enough. 

But  now,  after  all,  it  is  somewhere  here  that 
I must  have  meant  to  begin — as  thus : 

In  these  present  fearful  times ; in  the  midst 
of  business  troubles,  war,  taxation,  and  almost 
every  thing  else ; in  these  hard,  hard  times  did 
Thomas  Elliott  win,  as  it  were  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a most  lovely  wife  and  eke  a most  lovely 
sum  of  money.  For  it  was  done  within  the 
year  1862. 

Elliott,  please  to  understand,  was  clerk  to 
Pig  Grigg,  and  a very  good  clerk  was  he ; with 
all  his  employer’s  business  abilities,  and  a large 
supply  of  natural,  good-natured  politeness  be- 
sides, and  a good  salary,  and  a few  thousand 
dollars  of  his  own  by  this  time,  and  considera- 
ble musical  talent,  and  very  correct  costume.  A 
tall,  good-looking  chap  is  Master  Thomas  with- 
al, with  keen  blue  eyes  and  an  intelligent  loo^c. 
So,  in  consideration  of  all  this,  and  of  his  con- 
sequent convenience  as  a beau,  and  certain  pre- 
possessions in  the  bosom  of  Madam  Grigg  in 
favor  of  Tom’s  undeniable  “ good  family,”  and 
since — as  it  appeared  to  the  numskulls  of  pa- 
rents— he  certainly  was  not  in  danger  of  aspir- 
ing to  the  large  wealth  of  the  only  child  of  the 
great  commission-merchant ! — in  consideration 
of  ail  this,  I say,  Elliott  often  escorted  the  old 
lady  or  the  young  one,  or  both,  to  public  or 
private  festivities,  and  sometimes  passed  an 
evening  at  the  Griggish  mansion. 

But  Master  Tom,  who  often  made  Miss  Lily 
laugh,  and  saw  her  splendid  white  teeth  gleam 
between  her  red  lips  like  a pearls’  nest  in  the 
cleft  of  a ruby,  notwithstanding  all  the  proprie- 
ties, and  “ against  the  peace  and  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided,” made  up  his  resolute  masculine  mind  to 
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become  the  proprietor  of  teeth,  lips,  and  Lily 
altogether;  and  we  hasten  to  add — for  this  is 
far  from  being  a love-story— she  was  substan- 
tially consenting  unto  the  same  at  this  time. 

Writing  letters  is  always  dangerous.  Henry 
Clay  lost  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
thereby ; and  Talleyrand  would  always  agree  to 
hang  you  if  he  could  get  one  line  of  your  hand- 
writing. Thomas  Elliott  had  not  sufficiently 
laid  these  things  to  heart  that  fine  morning  when 
he  indited  that  perhaps  reprehensibly-enthusi- 
astic  note  to  Lily,  which  Mrs.  Grigg  seeing,  and 
knowing  the  handwriting,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  open — pleading  to  herself  her  duty 
to  her  daughter,  and  impelled  by  vague  sus- 
picions based  on  many  minute  signs,  for  some 
time  past  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  her  and  to 
her  lean  bosom’s  fat  lord.  So  this  little  docu- 
ment, as  Tom  afterward  observed,  in  what  he 
said  was  Wall  Street  slang,  “blew  every  thing 
higher  than  Gilderoy  flew  his  kite” — a phrase 
suggestive  of  infinite  queries  about  the  diversions 
of  that  gentleman. 

All  this  time  Thomas  and  Lily  are  in  the 
parlor,  and  Mrs.  Grigg  in  a silent  “feese”  (it’s 
a good  word,  but  not  in  Webster)  outside. 

Lily  said,  softly,  “Oh,  Tom,  you  mustn’t 
come  any  more  1” 

“What  is  it?”  queried  the  gentleman. 

“They  read  your  note!”  exclaimed  Lily, 
coloring  high  with  vexation  at  her  parents,  and 
shame  for  them  too.  “ They  are  so  angry !” 

The  young  persons  were  silent  for  a moment. 
Lily’s  tones  were  fervent  and  resolute,  and  Tom 
was  too  much  of  a man  to  dispute  her.  And  he 
felt  besides  that  she  meant  “ at  present.”  Be- 
sides, did  not  his  cunning  man’s  instinct  make 
him  know  surely  that  the  beautiful  girl  was  his 
own?  Yes,  indeed.  A man  knows  the  love 
that  is  his  as  surely  and  as  quickly  os  a woman, 
and  more  so.  But  the  passion  and  the  fervid 
will  of  a strong  man  moved  him  to  require  and 
receive — none  the  less  because  it  was  not  need- 
ed— an  outward  token  before  he  departed.  And 
he  half  lifted  Lily,  who  was  crying  a little  now, 
to  a seat,  and  knelt  close  by  her — and 'she  did 
not  resist  at  all.  And  he  put  his  arms  about 
her,  and  whispered, 

“I  will  go,  Lily.  But  you  do  not  mean  that 
I shall  lose  you,  Lily  ? Kiss  me  once.  You 
never  gave  me  a kiss.” 

[ So  she  lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  lightly  laid 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  once. 
Then  he  rose  quickly  and  departed,  riding  away 
with  the  hostler. 

When,  next  morning — it  was  April  25,  a.d. 
1862 — Thomas  Elliott  entered  the  store  of  Abi- 
jah  Grigg  his  usually  bright  face  wore  a some- 
what resolved  and  preoccupied  look.  The  em- 
inent merchant  gruffly  greeted  the  obscure  clerk. 
Like  a true  vulgarian,  he  did  not  administer 
with  plain  directness  the  awful  and  confounding 
admonition  with  which  he  felt  himself  charged, 
but  transfused  his  ill-nature  into  the  general 
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texture  of  his  conduct.  He  was  sour  of  face 
and  rude  of  manner.  He  found  fault  with  the 
rate  of  commission  which  Tom  had  accepted  on 
that  last  lot  of  guano ; was  inclined  to  charge 
upon  Tom  the  non-return  of  a certain  customer 
of  yesterday ; quite  snarled  over  various  letters ; 
and,  after  sundry  other  nagglings,  at  last  square- 
ly charged  that  it  was  Tom's  fault  that  the  har- 
bor-master had  not  berthed  the  Sea  Nymph  (with 
salted  hides)  right  in  front  of  the  store,  but  had 
laid  her  across  the  end  of  a dock  two  blocks 
away. 

Upon  this  Tom,  who  had  answered  him  not 
a word,  quietly  wiped  his  pen,  put  up  the  blot- 
ter he  had  been  writing  in,  turned  down  the  lid 
of  his  inkstand,  dismounted  his  Faber  No.  2 
from  its  clerkly  perch  over  his  right  ear  and  put 
it  on  the  rack,  turned  the  key  in  his  desk,  took 
off  and  hung  up  his  venerable  office-coat,  and 
puf  on  a very  neat  44  dress-sack,”  took  his  bat, 
and,  turning  to  his  respected  and  rather  puzzled 
employer,  said,  not  without  a certain  loftiness 
of  manner, 

“Mr.  Grigg,  let’s  not  have  any  unnecessary 
difficulty.  I have  no  particular  expectation  of 
coming  to  your  house  again  that  I know  of.” 

Here  the  old  merchant  looked  relieved,  but 
his  face  clouded  again  as  Tom  added, 

44 1 meant  to  have  given  you  more  notice,  but 
things  that  have  happened  within  a day  or  two 
have  hurried  me.  I’m  through  with  my  work 
for  you,  Mr.  Grigg.  I’m  to  see  a man  at  eleven 
this  morning  about  a partnership.  I can  rec- 
ommend William  Waters  for  my  place,  if  you 
don’t  think  of  any  better  man.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  good-naturedly, 

44  Good-by,  Sir ! success  to  you.” 

Mr.  Grigg  shook  hands  without  at  all  mean- 
ing to.  He  was  badly  upset.  Ho  had  fully  in- 
tended to  administer  a mild  but  firm  reproof, 
and  thought  he  had  been  paving  the  way  to  it 
very  skillfully ; and  now  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly thrown  on  the  defensive  by  the  manner 
and  the  language  of  the  young  man.  Thus 
there  jumbled  about  in  his  mind  an  incongruous 
mess  of  satisfaction  at  the  discontinuance  of 
Tom’s  visits,  dissatisfaction  at  losing  him,  irri- 
tation at  being  44  talked  to,”  and  that  pompous, 
reproving  state  of  mind  that  he  had  been  nurs- 
ing. And  between  the  humbug  sentiments 
which  he  had  been  meaning  to  express  with- 
out feeling  them,  and  these  genuine  sentiments 
which  he  had  not  expected  to  feel  and  did  not 
mean  to  express,  he  mumbled  and  gobbled  in 
his  talk  quite  pitifully.  The  rich  but  vulgar 
New  York  merchant  is  seldom  a great  extem- 
pore orator  of  the  feelings. 

44 Good-morning!”  said  he;  4 4 good-morning, 
then,  Elliott ! — Ah  hem ! — Ah’m ! — I’m  sorry — 
I’m  glad — I hope  that  in  future  you — It’s  very 
proper — It’s  very  improper — Well,  just  as  you 
say — I’m  sure — I was  intending — Very  well — 
very  well !” 

And  with  this  lucid  exposition  of  the  moral 
hearings  of  things  in  general  Tom  left.  After 
he  was  gone  Pig  Grigg  very  quickly  and  natu- 
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rally  heated  up  into  a great  rage.  Why  should 
he  not?  He  had  been  caused  to  look  ridicu- 
lous— to  himself,  at  least ; and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  he  agreed  with  himself,  with  more 
heartiness  of  determination  than  accuracy  in 
costume,  that  he  would  44  sit  in  that  young  pup- 
py’s skirts.  Just  as  sure,”  he  said,  with  a ludi- 
crous habitual  asseveration  of  his,  which  wasn’t 
meant  to  be  true  but  sometimes  was — 4 4 just  as 
sure  as  I’m  a goose  1” 

44  Young  puppy,”  he  said,  and  Tom  was  a 
well-grown  fellow  of  twenty-four.  But  he  had 
risen  up  under  the  eyes  of  Pig  Grigg  for  ten 
years,  and  we  seldom  see  the  growth  that  goes 
on  before  our  eyes.  The  old  gentleman  had,  in 
fact,  never  thought  of  Tom  as  a man,  and  had 
therefore  felt  toward  him  as  toward  an  imperti- 
nent boy — a false  position  which  had  really  ex- 
posed him  to  be  outflanked,  as  he  actually  was 
in  the  conversation  just  recited. 

Tom  felt  the  same  state  of  things ; indeed  he 
had  long  felt  it.  As  he  left  the  store  he  said 
to  himself,  44  Can’t  an  old  man  believe  any  body 
can  be  less  than  fifty  years  of  age  and  more  than 
fifteen?” 

Thomas  Elliott,  thus  cast  loose  from  the  social 
and  financial  ties  of  so  many  years,  roamed  med- 
itatively along  the  bustling  sidewalk  of  South 
Street,  gliding  with  the  instinct  of  the  expe- 
rienced New  Yorker  through  knots,  tangles,  ed- 
dies, whirlpools  of  hurrying  men  that  would  have 
swamped  a countryman,  with  half-unconscious 
feet  turned  up  Burling  Slip,  and  by  Liberty  and 
Nassau  streets  rambled  into  Wall  Street — hav- 
ing no  particular  business  before  his  appoint- 
ment at  eleven,  when  he  was  to  meet  his  friend; 
intending  to  hold  sweet  converse  with  him,  if  he 
could ; and  at  any  rate  to  have  a good  deliberate 
lunch  with  him  at  noon,  within  the  gastronomic 
retreat  of  the  William  Street  Delmonico.  This 
friend  was  one  Jaggles,  a man  of  considerable 
culture,  immense  business  energy  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  much  good-nature  too;  a friend  of 
Tom’s  for  some  time,  and  already  managing 
Tom’s  small  means  to  the  joint  profit  of  both. 

His  business,  in  which  Tom  was  to  join,  w ns 
44  General  Speculating” — if  you  know  what  that 
is.  The  general  speculator  must  have  all  his 
money  ready  at  any  moment,  and  some  credit ; 
must  be  ready  to  say  Yes  instantaneously,  and 
No  ten  times  quicker ; must  be  ready  to  buy  and 
sell  any  thing  in  the  world  except  his  wife  and 
children ; and  is  equally  likely,  on  any  given 
day,  to  be  the  exulting  owner  of  a cargo  of 
bananas  and  oranges,  a monkey  and  barrel- 
organ,  a “job  lot”  of  gilt-edged  Bibles,  a pile 
of  calicoes  44  warranted  fast  colors,”  a new  pat- 
ent, or  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of  real  estate, 
stock,  bonds,  scrip,  or  “good  business  paper.” 

As  Tom,  having  turned  eastward  again,  pass- 
ed deliberately  by  that  curious  silent  cul-desac , 
or  44 vermiform  process,”  known  as  Jauncey 
Court,  he  was  met  by  one  in  extreme  haste,  who 
seized  him  unceremoniously,  and  whispered,  in 
an  eager  voice, 
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“ Step  m here  a moment !” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Wickwire,”  said  Tom,  “how 


goes  it?” 

Bot  Wickwire — an  old  fellow  in  the  broking 
line,  a frequent  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Grigg  in  spec- 
ulations— was  in  too  much  haste  to  be  polite. 
He  hauled  Tom  violentl y within  the  quiet  pre- 
cinct of  the  Court,  and  hurriedly  whispered  in 
his  ear  the  words, 

“New  Orleans  is  open!  They’re  past  the 
forts!” 

Tom  stared.  “ How  do  you  know?” 

“Private  dispatch  through  Pobbles  at  Rich- 
mond, via  Baltimore,  ” replied  Wickwire.  “ Fully 
reliable ! City  taken  yesterday ! Be  all  over 
town  to  - morrow  y perhaps  this  afternoon ! 
We’ve  just  got  to-day ! See  ?” 

Thomas  Elliott  thought  he  did.  This  dry 
old  broker,  with  his  score  of  hasty  words,  set  up 
a great  golden  image  in  the  young  man’s  brain ; 
whose  glow,  however,  to  do  justice  to  him,  did 
by  no  means  obscure  the  rosy  and  more  celestial 
light  of  that  other  lovelier  figure  hard  by  the 
yellow  one!  And  no  matter  whether  or  not  it 
would  have  been  more  chivalrous  to  run  straight- 
way back  and  tell  Pig  Grigg,  as  old  Wickwire 
expected.  Business  is  business.  Every  man 
for  himself!  Besides,  Master  Tom  may  have 
thought,  “ If  I make  it  for  Lily—”  In  fact,  he 
undoubtedly  did. 

But  all  this  flashed  through  his  mind  in  one 
instant. 

“I  do  see!”  he  cried.  “Big  thing,  Mr. 
Wickwire!” 

And  he  staid  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going, 
but  jumped  forth  out  of  Jauncey  Court  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  out,  and  sped  furiously  eastward 
toward  the  Exchange,  leaving  old  Wickwire  to 
find  out  for  himself  why  Mr.  Grigg  should  fail 
to  communicate  with  him.  Past  the  Exchange 
flew  Thomas,  short  round  into  Hanover  Street, 
and  headlong  down  into  a small,  dim,  dingy, 
comfortless  little  cellar  of  an  office,  where  wrote 
like  lightning  at  a dirty  desk  a high-dried,  hun- 
gry-faced man,  all  steel  and  whalebone. 

“Howdo?”  he  snapped,  as  Elliott  plunged 
in. 

“ All  right !”  replied  Tom,  as  quickly.  “ Jag- 
gles,  I must  have  every  cent ! And  there’s  an 
immense  chance!  Honor  bright  now;  if  you 
like  it  go  in ! Shall  it  be  all  on  the  square  be- 
tween us?” 

Jaggles  looked  at  him  a moment,  and  seemed 
infected  with  the  young  man’s  enthusiasm.  His 
level  bushy  eyebrows  moved  a little  above  his 
keen  steel-gray  eyes.  He  smiled,  jumped  up, 
struck  his  hand  into  Elliott's,  and  with  the  same 
intense  swift  utterance  said, 

“ Allonthesquare ! honorbright!  how’llyou- 
haveit?  Whatis’t!” 

“ In  bank— check  it  all  out  again.  What’s 
the  figure?” 

The  speculator  looked  into  his  pocket-memo- 
randum, and  answered, 

“ Eightfivetwentythreenaught.” 

That  is,  $8523 — all  Elliott  was  worth. 
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“ You’ll  go  $15,000  or  $20,000,  if  worth  while, 
won’t  you,  besides  credits  ?”  asked  Tom. 

Jaggles  nodded,  and  Tom  continued, 

“Private  news,  and  sure — New  Orleans  is 
open  /” 

Jaggles  stared  at  Tom ; but  his  stare  quickly 
spread  into  a smile  of  intense  satisfaction. 

“I’m  your  man,  Elliott!  The  Superior  is 
not  chartered.  I’ll  secure  her  instantly.  Flour 
and  provisions.  She’ll  carry — never  mind ; aU 
we  want  to  send.  We  must  work  like  beavers, 
though.  That  cargo  must  be  going  in  there  all 
night.  Grigg—?” 

“ Left  him  this  morning,”  said  Tom.  “ Got 
the  news  half  an  hour  after.” 

“He’ll  be  after  us  in  short  order,”  said  Jag- 
gles. 

“ Let  him,”  said  Tom. 

They  briefly  conferred  upon  the  character  and 
nature  of  their  respective  purchases.  That 
done, 

“Jump  now,  you  beggar!”  cried  Jaggles. 
“I’ll  see  to  the  steamer.  Come  here  at  five.” 

Off  they  went ; and  a good  deal  of  a stir  they 
made  that  day  among  the  flour  and  grocery  men. 

They  met  at  five,  as  per  agreement. 

“ All  right!”  sung  out  Jaggles.  “ The  bread- 
stuffs  are  flying  into  tbe  old  Superior  as  if  she  had 
a real  appetite.  Tell  you  what ! Betwixt  buying 
one  day  in  advance  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  selling  in  that  empty  New  Orleans  market, 
it’s  the  neatest  thing  of  the  season ! ” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom.  “ And  did  you  by  chance 
meet  Squire  Grigg  in  your  travels  ?” 

“Some,”  answered  the  slangy  speculator. 

“ He  has  been  flying  about  this  burg  after  the 
manner  of  a bee  in  a tar-bucket.”  And  Mr. 
Jaggles  laughed.  “It’s  unfortunate,  but  my 
charter-party  was  signed  about  two  minutes  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  steamer  office.  He  offered 
me  $5000  for  my  bargain.  I was  not  at  leisure 
to  negotiate.  He’s  got  the  Sea  Dragon , though, 
he  and  Wickwire.  But  she  can’t  finish  dis- 
charging before  to-morrow  or  next  day  morn- 
ing.” 

“ I met  him  up  by  the  Corn  Exchange,  ” quoth 
Tom,  demurely.  “ He  turned  so  red ! I think 
he  can’t  have  heard  from  Wickwire  until  one  or 
two  o’clock.  Says  he,  4 Elliott,  I'll  pay  you  for 
using  that  news  against  me,  you  ungrateful  ras- 
cal, as  sure  as  I’m  a goose!’  I told  him  I 
should  have  stepped  round  with  the  information, 
but  I had  not  time ; and  he  grew  too  angry  to 
say  one  other  word.  Let’s  go  and  get  some 
dinner.” 

And  they  went. 

It  was  four  days  later.  The  news  had  rang 
all  over  the  North  of  that  terrible  glory  of  fire 
and  blood  through  which  our  brave  sailors  bore 
the  old  Flag  in  triumph  back  to  its  place  over 
New  Orleans ; and  while  it  thrilled  and  palpi- 
tated in  the  arteries  of  New  York,  the  sons  of 
commerce  tried  with  all  their  might  to  see  the 
white  gleam  of  dollars  through  the  red  glare  of 
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victory.  But  Elliott  and  Joggles  were  before 
Grigg  and  Wickwire,  and  they  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  of  shippers  to  the  new  port.  With 
triumphant  swiftness  the  barrels  and  bales  and 
boxes  trundled  down  the  wharves,  and  swung 
np  over  the  lofty  black  sides  of  the  Superior  and 
the  Sea  Dragon,  and  disappeared  in  their  great 
dark  holds.  The  incessant  labor  of  day  and 
night  gangs  rapidly  filled  up  the  steamers  j and 
now  the  time  draws  nigh  for  the  Superior's  clear- 
ance to  be  granted  by  the  scribes  of  the  Custom- 
house, and  Jaggles  is  writing  like  lightning,  as 
he  always  does,  in  his  dreary  shrine  in  Hanover 
Street.  To  him  enter  Thomas  Elliott  in  a blaze 
of  unpleasant  excitement,  scarce  able  to  keep  his 
feet  on  the  floor  for  temper;  all  but  dancing 
with  disgust. 

“Jag!”  he  sings  out,  “they’ve  detained  her 
on  suspicion  of  contraband.  Barney  says  he’s 
sorry;  and  I believe  he  is.  But  he  says  that, 
under  the  information  he  has,  sjie  must  dis- 
charge cargo.  It’s  ruin,  Jaggles ! We’re  played 
out!” 

At  Elliott’s  first  words  the  speculator  sat  bolt 
upright  and  stopped  writing.  As  Tom  went  on, 
his  broad  sallow  forehead  flushed  faintly,  his 
heavy  eyebrows  gathered  doom,  his  dull  eyes 
grew  brighter,  and  he  replied, 

“ I perceive  the  hand  of  Joab  in  this  thing. 
Grigg  and  Wickwire  have  done  that.”  Then 
he  paused  a moment,  and  added,  “It  cer- 
tainly hurts  us ; but  we  can  save  discharging, 
I think.” 

He  hastily  explained  his  plan  to  Tom.  In 
pursuance  of  it  they  both  went  to  work  like  mad- 
men ; procured  strong  indorsements  from  three 
eminent  commanders,  who  were  influential  poli- 
ticians, just  then  in  camp  near  by  with  their 
brigades,  and  knew  the  Collector.  They  also 
procured  full  lists  of  each  separate  purchase  for 
shipment;  and  a memorandum  of  the  politics 
and  business-standing  of  every  seller.  Armed 
with  this  formidable  mass  of  documents,  they 
spent  parts  of  a day  and  a half  with  good-na- 
tured Collector  Barney,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  how  unreasonable  was  the 
accusation  that  had  wrought  them  so  much  woe. 
The  clearance  was  granted ; and,  for  various 
reasons,  they  spent  no  time  in  tracing  out  their 
slanderer.  But  when  the  fasts  were  cast  loose, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Superior  moved  slowly 
away  from  the  dock,  the  Sea  Dragon  had  been 
rushing  southward  under  a full  head  of  steam  for 
about  thirty  hours.  Jaggles  insisted  on  going 
out  as  supercargo,  and  on  leaving  Tom  as  his 
deputy  at  home. 


It  was  four  weeks  and  more  before  Tom  heard 
a word  about  his  venture.  The  letter  that  Jag- 
gles wrote  is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  given  in 
full;  besides,  it  contains  certain  information 
about  our  story  not  elsewhere  to  be  found : 


“ N»w  Orlk mt,  May  W,  18M. 


“ Mt  Bot, — Not  to  confound  figures  of  speech  with  fig- 
ures of  arithmetic,  see  in  the  first  place  the  sum-totals  of 
the  inclosed  account-sales,  aa  per  which  take  notice  that  our 
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speculation  is  a grand  success.  I get  most ; but  I’m  old- 
est You  get  enough. 

“ Such  larks ! as  J.  Gargery  hath  it.  Also  remember 
the  case  of  the  unprincipled  gentleman  in  the  Psalm : 

44 4 He  digged  a pit  he  digged  it  deep, 

He  digged  it  for  his  brother ; 

But  for  his  sin  ho  tumbled  in 
The  pit  he  made  for  t'other.* 

44  Such,  my  hearer,  was  the  little  fate  of  our  brethren, 

Grigg  and  Wickwire.  All  the  voyage  out  I groaned  to 
think  of  their  skimming  the  cream  off  tliAt  market.  When 
we  hauled  up  to  the  levee  I spied  gun-boats,  4 darks,' 

Zouaves,  seoesh,  blue  uniforms,  all  sorts  of  things  except 
Sea  Dragons.  It  can’t  be  possible,  said  I,  that  she’s  dis- 
charged and  gone ! But  not  a bit  of  it.  We  were  first 
cargo.  And  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  excessive  tender- 
heartedness of  mine,  I really  don’t  know  but  I should  have 
sold  the  goods  for  their  weight  in  specie.  All  the  while  I 
was  gathering  in  the  money  I ys  eaying,  What’s  be- 
come of  the  Sea  Dragon  t for  my  kind  heart  was  stirred 
within  me.  Well,  after  almost  a week  she  came  crawling 
along.  She  caught  some  heavy  weather;  and  besides, 
gayest  of  all!  she  ran  aground  in  one  of  those  blessed  keys 
up  in  the  West  Indies  somewhere  (overhaul  your  Atlas, 
and,  when  found,  make  a note  of),  and  staid  in  that  de- 
lightful and  salubrious  spot  (to  which  I mean  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  when  I havo  time,  with  boiled  pease  in  my 
shoes,  secundum  artem ).  One  Week!  I was  so  tickled, 

And  am  yet,  that  I waut  you  to  run  up  at  once  and  kiss 
Grigg,  and  Wickwire  too,  and  charge  same  to  my  account 
44  Well,  it’s  all  right.  Every  thing  comes  out  right,  if 
you  only  wait  long  enough  1 Another  thing.  Tm  earning 
other  moneys  under  the  clause  iu  the  charter-party  about 
keeping  the  steamer  six  months,  etc.  I shall  stay  and 
come  back  in  her.  Yours  truly, . Jaggles.” 

When,  a few  (lays  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  Thomas  Elliott  called  upon  Pig  Grigg, 
that  worthy  gentleman  received  him  with  con- 
siderable stiffness.  But  business  is  business; 
and  Tom  had  some  business  propositions  to  make. 

Besides,  it  is  a fact  that  if  Abijah  had  realized 
that  Tom  was  a man  he  would  have  been  far 
less  uncivil.  It  required  this  squall  of  disagree- 
ment to  clear  up  the  atmosphere  of  their  relations 
to  each  other ; and  Tom’s  absence  had  proved 
his  value,  and  his  successful  speculation  had 
shown  him  well  able  to  “paddle  his  own  canoe.” 

Neither  of  them  raked  up  any  past  offenses,  and 
the  junior  gentleman  first  exhibited  to  the  senior 
the  state  of  his  bank  account,  and  then  proposed 
himself  to  him  for  a junior  partnership.  It  is  a 
fact  that  both  interlocutors  thought  of  another 
proposition,  involving  a young  lady ; but  they 
spoke  not  of  it.  Mr.  Grigg  opened  his  eyes  at 
Tom’s  cash  account;  said  he  would  think  of 
the  partnership  plan ; did  think  of  it ; agreed 
to  it. 

After  all,  Pig  Grigg  has  a good  deal  of  kind- 
ness in  his  old  pecuniary  heart — to  a successful 
business  man.  For  he  never  said  one  word  at 
home  about  the  matters  in  hand  until  one  night, 
when  it  was  all  arranged,  he  took  Tom  home, 
hauled  him  into  the  parlor,  bawling  out,  with 
pretended  gruffness, 

“Here,  mother!  here,  Lil!  here’s  that  im- 
pertinent Elliott  again  !”  and  heartily  enjoying 
the  prim,  cold,  sour  phiz  of  his  spouse,  and  the 
blushing  perplexity  of  Lily.  So  did  that  mis- 
chievous Tom  himself. 

For  all  that  Mrs.  Grigg  is  a capital  mother- 
in-law,  because  Tom  keeps  her  in  good  order 
when  she  comes  to  sec  Mrs.  Lily  Elliott. 
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AMONG  the  many  faithful  and  useful,  but 
unrecognized  and  unhonored  servants  of 
the  public,  the  reporter  for  the  press  is  especial- 
ly distinguished.  Next  to  the  ubiquitous  but 
. anonymous  policeman,  he  is  at  once  the  best 
and  the  least  known  public  character  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
read  his  articles  in  the  newspapers,  day  after 
day,  without  ever  being  aware  of  his  existence. 
Beyond  a small  professional  circle  he  is  almost 
wholly  unknown;  for,  unlike  most  writers,  he 
has  not  the  privilege  of  attaching  his  name  to 
his  published  productions.  Copies  of  the  Acta 
Diurna , those  embryo  newspapers  of  Rome  spok- 
en of  by  Seneca  and  quoted  by  Tacitus,  have 
come  down  to  us  containing  reports  of  cases  of 
assault,  of  fires  on  Mount  Ccelius,  of  brawls  at 
the  Hog-in-Armor  tavern,  of  arrests  for  giving 
light  weight,  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  pleadings  at  the  courts — reports  which 
show  us  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  really 
men  and  women,  and  not  such  stately  oratorical 
burlesques  of  humanity  as  some  dramatists  and 
novelists  would  have  us  believe;  but  the  re- 
porters who  collected  these  news  items  and  in- 
dited the  Acta  Diurna  are  lost  forever  in  obliv- 
ion. A library  at  Florence  is  enriched  by  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  Venetian  Gazette , the  first 
newspaper  issued  in  the  world : but  the  reporters 
of  the  Gazette  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  Ro- 
man predecessors.  A few  of  the  names  of  those 
English  reporters,  who,  from  1622  until  1826, 
labored  devotedly  to  give  the  English  press  ex- 
istence, freedom,  respectability,  and  position 
have  been  fortunately  preserved  to  us ; but  the 
majority  of  them  were  long  since  forgotten.  A 
single  number  of  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
America,  and  published  at  Boston,  in  1690,  is 
depqsited  in  the  State  Paper  Office  at  London, 
and  our  own  libraries  contain  specimens  of  the 
first  paper  regularly  issued  here,  called  the  Bos- 
ton News  Letter , and  printed,  in  1704,  by  John 
Allan,  Pudding  Lane;  but  we  have  no  record 
of  the  reporters  for  these  early  sheets.  Obscur- 
ity and  oblivion  are,  therefore,  the  legitimate  in- 
heritance of  our  modem  reporters.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  enjoy  their  inheritance  un- 
disturbed. The  credit  and  fame  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled  are  divided  between  the  news- 
papers for  which  and  the  editors  for  whom  they 
write.  Readers  of  newspapers  remark:  4 4 The 
Herald  says  so-and-so,  this  mornipg;”  or  else: 
44  Mr.  Greeley  has  a fine  article  in  to-day’s  Trib- 
une.” In  the  former  case,  the  identity  of  the 
reporter  is  completely  lost  in  that  of  the  news- 
paper. In  the  latter  case,  the  avowed  editor  is 
presumed  to  write  every  article  in  his  journal, 
even  though  he  may  be  absent  in  California  or 
Europe;  just  as  General  Jackson,  though  dead, 
is  supposed  by  certain  rare  old  Democrats  to  be 
a candidate  at  every  presidential  election.  In 
both  cases  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a person  as 
the  reporter  is  practically  ignored.  He  lives  to 
give  the  world  the  latest  news,  at  the  earliest 


moment,  and  in  his  best  possible  style.  He  dies 
unknown  and  unregretted  by  those  for  whom  he 
has  written  every  day  for  years:  or  rather  he 
never  dies;  for  a new  reporter  rises,  Phcenix- 
like,  from  his  ashes  and  continues  his  unhonored 
labors.  He  makes  other  men  famous,  but  is 
himself  unnoticed.  He  is,  as  Macaulay  says, 
the  historian  of  the  times ; but  his  own  achieve-  ' 
ments  are  unrecorded.  Every  one  profits  by 
his  work ; but  all  are  ignorant  of  or  do  not  ap- 
preciate his  labors.  Like  the  sun,  he  is  a uni- 
versal, indispensable,  but  commonly  unnoticed 
benefactor. 

The  organization  of  the  literary — and,  in- 
deed, of  every  other— department  of  a first-class 
daily  paper,  like  the  Times  of  London,  or  the 
Herald,  Tribune , or  Times  of  New  York,  is  as 
varied  and  complex  as  that  of  an  army.  The 
chief  editor,  who  is  usually  the  proprietor  or  one 
of  the  proprietors,  has  the  general  direction  of 
the  whole  journal  and  the  especial  control  of  the 
editorial  columns.  The  chief  editor  is  rarely 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  is  seldom  seen  by 
the  majority  of  his  subordinates.  In  England 
his  very  name  is  never  officially  known  even  to 
the  employes  of  his  establishment.  One  of  the 
best  reporters  of  the  London  Times , while  on  a 
professional  visit  to  this  country,  stated  that  he 
lmd  never  seen  the  chief  editor  of  that  paper,  and 
addressed  all  his  letters  to  44  The  Editor  of  the 
London  Times”  and  not  to  Charles  Delane, 
Esq.,  the  chief  of  the  editorial  staff.  In  this 
country,  however,  no  such  reserve  is  attempted, 
and  Messrs.  Bennett,  Greeley,  Raymond,  and 
others  publicly  announce  themselves  as  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  their  respective  journals ; 
although  Mr.  Raymond  has  a partner  or  two  in 
the  'Itmes,  and  the  Tribute  is  the  property  of 
an  Association.  Next  in  rank  to  the  chief  edi- 
tor is  the  managing  or  business  editor,  who  re- 
ceives and  transacts  business  with  the  public;  { 
opens  and  reads  all  letters  and  communications 
addressed  to  the  paper;  decides  whnt  is,  and 
what  is  not,  to  be  published ; arranges  and  as- 
signs the  daily  duties  of  the  reportorial  staff;  ^ 
carefully  revises,  corrects,  or  amends,  the  proofs 
or  manuscripts  of  all  articles  intended  for  pub- 
lication ; gives  all  important  reports  proper  and 
attractive  headings ; and,  in  short,  embraces  in 
his  multifarious  duties  a complete  supervision 
of  the  entire  establishment. 

Ranking  after  the  managing  editors  are  the  as- 
sistant editors  or  editorial  writers,  who  write  out 
the  editorials  upon  subjects  selected,  and  often 
from  notes  dictated  by  the  editor-in-chief.  The 
assistant  editors  are  generally  highly  educated 
men  and  very  able  writers.  The  editor,  whose 
powerful  articles  gained  for  the  London  Times 
the  synonym  of  44 The  Thunderer,”  was  one  of 
these  assistants,  and  had  to  be  carefully  crammed 
with  facts  and  dates  before  he  could  begin  writ- 
ing. This  done,  however,  the  words,  the  illus- 
trations, the  logic,  and  the  rhetoric  were  his 
own  and  unrivaled.  The  assistant  editors  are 
not  at  all  responsible  for  the  statements  made  or 
the  opinions  expressed  in  their  articles,  and  are 
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not  allowed,  therefore,  to  claim  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  their  authorship.  On  the  London 
Times , if  an  editorial  writer  publicly  acknowl- 
edges that  he  has  written  an  editorial  he  is  imme- 
diately discharged.  Two  of  the  assistant  editors 
have  special  duties : one  being  the  financial  edi-  I 
tor,  with  charge  of  the  money  articles,  and  the 
other,  the  dramatic  and  musical  critic.  The 
sub-editors,  who  are  practically  the  assistants 
of  the  managing  editor,  are  next  in  order,  and 
comprise  the  night  editor,  who  receives  and  ar- 
ranges the  latest  telegraphic  and  other  reports, 
and  has  charge  of  the  paper  after  about  eleven 
o’clock  f.m.  ; the  news  (or  scissors)  editor,  who 
looks  over  the  domestic  exchanges,  marks  im- 
portant articles  for  the  notice  of  the  chief  editor, 
and  clips  all  interesting  news  items  either  for 
publication  or  for  his  carefully  - indexed  scrap 
books ; the  foreign  news  editor,  who  goes  through 
the  same  routine  with  the  foreign  exchanges ; 
the  sh ip-news  editor,  who  collects  and  arranges 
the  marine  reports ; the  military  and  naval  edi- 
tors, who  attend  to  the  miscellaneous  matters  of 
their  respective  departments,  and  revise  all  arti- 
cles connected  with  the  army  and  navy;  the 
commercial  editor,  who  writes  up  the  city  com- 
mercial and  market  reports;  the  city  editor, 
who  collects  city  items  and  is  properly  the  head 
of  the  reporters’  corjts ; the  translators,  who  in- 
spect the  French,  Spanish,  German,  South  Amer- 
ican, and  other  foreign  papers,  and  translate  all 
noticeable  articles ; and,  lastly,  the  biographical 
editor,  who  keeps  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all 
distinguished  contemporaries  in  readiness  for  in- 
stant use  in  case  an  obituary  is  hastily  demand- 
ed, or  some  new  sticcess  makes  the  biography  of 
a hero  or  statesman  of  interest  to  the  public. 

The  remainder  o#  the  literary  attaches  of  a 
newspaper  are  included  under  the  generic  name 
of  reporters  for  the  press ; but  are  usually  divided 
into  foreign,  domestic,  and  special  correspond- 
ents and  local  reporters.  The  regular  foreign 
correspondents  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of 
foreign  countries,  and  are  generally  hangers-on 
of  the  legations,  sometimes  with,  but  oftener 
without,  An  official  position.  The  domestic 
correspondents  are  regularly  appointed  to  the 
home  capitals  and  larger  cities.  The  Washing- 
ton, Albany,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  corre- 
spondents of  the  New  York  papers  arc  examples 
of  this  class  of  reporters,  as  arc  also  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  correspondents  of  the  Lon- 
don journals.  Besides  these  there  are  occa- 
sional correspondents  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  country,  who  write  when  they  have  any 
thing  of  interest  to  transmit,  and  are  paid  ac- 
cordingly. The  special  correspondents  are  not 
stationary,  but  are  liable  to  be  sent  off  at  any 
timd  to  any  place  at  an  hour’s  notice.  They 
travel  with  and  report  the  doings  of  any  distin- 
guished personages,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
President  Lincoln,  or  the  Japanese  Princes. 
They  report  important  trials  in  distant  courts,  or 
describe  processions,  parades,  or  remarkable  fu- 
nerals in  other  cities.  At  present  the  special 
reporters  of  the  American  papers  are  all  at  the 


wars,  and  are  called  war  correspondents.  The 
corps  has  also  been  largely  but  not  permanent- 
ly increased,  and  our  leading  papers  have  one 
or  more  representatives  at  every  important  mili- 
tary post,  and  with  every  division  of  our  numer- 
ous armies.  The  reporters  with  special  depart- 
ments rank  after  the  special  reporters,  and  ore 
the  law,  the  day  and  night  police,  the  fire  and 
the  common  council  reporters,  whose  titles  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  work  they  have  to  perform. 
Last  of  all  are  the  local  reporters,  whose  prov- 
ince embraces  every  thing  of  interest  abc^ut  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  from  a public  meeting  to  a 
dog-fight.  Certain  of  these  local  reporters  are 
detailed  for  Jersey  City,  Williamsburg,  Brook- 
lyn, etc.,  when  connected  with  New  York  pa- 
pers, and  are  employed  as  special  correspond- 
ents when  necessary.  Besides  all  these  there 
are  the  telegraphic  correspondents  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press — an  association  of  seven  New  York 
papers;  the  Herald , Tribune , Times,  World , 
Journal  of  Commerce , Sun , and  Express — which 
has  its  agents  in  every  part  of  this  country  and 
Canada  in  telegraphic  communication  with  New 
York  city;  and  also  at  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Race,  and  Father  Point,  where  they 
intercept  and  obtain  the  latest  news  from  foreign 
steamers.  If  the  reader  will  take  up  any  of  our 
leading  journals  he  can  at  once  trace  the  labors 
of  every  one  of  these  species  of  journalists,  from 
the  chief  editor  down  to  the  local  reporter.  He 
will  see  the  distinction  between  the  telegrams 
from  regular  or  special  correspondents  and  those 
of  the  Associated  Press ; the  letters  from  foreign 
and  our  national  and  State  capitals;  the  clip- 
pings of  the  sub-editors  ; the  work  of  the  trans- 
lators and  biographers  ; the  money,  commercial, 
market,  fire,  musical,  police,  law,  local,  dra- 
matic, short-hand  and  common  council  report ; 
the  editorial  articles,  inspired  by  the  chief  and 
written  by  the  assistant  editors,  and  the  evident 
marks  of  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
the  managing  editor  throughout  all,  and  giving 
consistency  to  all  these  varied  departments.  He 
can  thus  understand,  at  once  and  without  diffi- 
culty, the  complicated  but  necessary  organiza- 
tion of  a daily  newspaper,  as  far  as  the  literary 
department  is  concerned;  and  we  can  assure 
him  that  the  business  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments arc  equally  systematized,  and  their  work 
as  thoroughly  classified,  subdivided,  and  regu- 
lated. 

A history  of  the  newspaper  press  and  of  those 
who  originated  and  established  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  article.  Those  interested 
in  that  subject  will  find  almost  all  the  accessible 
information  concerning  it  in  Hunts  “Fourth 
Estate : A Contribution  to  the  History  of  News- 
papers,” or  in  Andrew  *8  later,  more  complete 
and  authentic,  and  better-arranged  “History 
of  the  British  Press” — books  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  our  public  libraries.  We  pro- 
pose to  treat  only  of  the  modern  reporter  for  the 
press,  who  is  almost  peculiar  to  England  and 
America.  In  France  the  editors  of  newspapers 
are  universally  regarded  as  gentlemen,  and  have 
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a better  recognized  social  position  than  in  any 
other  country.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  French  press  is  a recognized  Govern- 
ment organ,  and  its  editors  share  its  official  char- 
acter ; and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
newspaper  writers  are  not  anonymous,  but  each 
prints  his  name  at  the  end  of  his  articles,  and  is 
ready  to  account  for  his  statements  in  any  man- 
ner the  aggrieved  person  may  prefer,  from  a suit 
at  the  courts  of  law  to  a duel  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  French  papers  have  no  reporters 
of  any  note,  however.  Their  local  news  is  very 
brief,  and  its  publication  very  much  delayed.  J ust 
as  Washington  is  ignorant  of  its  own  doings  until 
it  reads  the  New  York  journals,  so  Paris  general- 
ly receives  its  first  information  upon  local  topics 
from  the  London  papers.  Reports  of  fires,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  and  other  interesting  items,  so 
dear  to  our  reporters,  reach  the  French  papers 
through  the  police  authorities,  and  are  published 
whenever  and  in  whatever  form  the  police  au- 
thorities choose.  The  proceedings  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  are  furnished  to  the  press  by  an  offi- 
cial Government  reporter.  The  speeches  and 
addresses  of  distinguished  orators  are  printed 
from  the  manuscripts.  In  a word,  France  has 
a rigorous  Government  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  enterprising  and  original  reporters  are  there- 
fore impossible ; for,  during  the  present  war,  our 
own  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
perfect  freedom  of  the  press  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  accurate,  reliable,  and  complete  reports.  In 
other  European  countries  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs exists  as  in  France;  although  in  Russia 
and  Germany  there  are  a few  excellent  news- 
papers and  admirable  reporters. 

Only  in  England  and  America,  where  the  press 
is  regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  the  organ 
of  the  people,  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well,  the  mirror  of  the  age  and 
times,  and  the  familiar  history  of  the  country — 
does  the  newspaper  reporter  fully  develop  his  pe- 
culiar characteristics.  In  this  country  especial- 
ly t^e  reporter  is  in  his  element,  and  displays 
his  greatest  powers.  The  differences  between  an 
English  and  an  American  reporter  are,  in  brief, 
the  differences  between  England  and  America, 
or  between  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Lon- 
don Times . The  English  reporters  are  better 
paid  than  our  reporters,  do  much  less  work,  and, 
when  employed  on  the  leading  dailies  of  London, 
receive  pensions  when  incapacitated  for  further 
service  either  by  age  or  by  injuries  received  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Our  own  report- 
ers are  generally  much  younger  men  than  the 
English ; for,  as  they  grow  old,  they  either  rise 
to  editorial  dignities,  or  relinquish  the  note-book 
and  pencil  for  more  lucrative  avocations.  The 
English  reporters  are  usually  men  of  more  fin- 
ished education  and  greater  literary  ability  than 
those  of  the  American  press.  No  regular  Amer- 
ican reporter  ever  made  such  a splendid  reputa- 
tion as  Russell  brought  with  him  to  this  country, 
or  as  Woods  won  by  his  Crimean  letters,  his 
description  of  the  Agamemnon  in  a storm,  and 
his  report  of  the  Heenan  and  Sayers  prize-fight. 


| This  superior  literary  merit  of  the  English  re- 
porters is  aided  by  (and  in  part  accounts  for)  the 
i superior  standing  and  influence  of  the  first-class 
English  papers.  Most  of  the  best  literary  men 
of  both  countries  have  been  newspaper  writers ; 
but  in  America  these  gentlemen  have  contributed 
mainly  to  the  editorial  or  miscellaneous  depart- 
ments, while  in  England  such  authors  as  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  have  enlisted  os  reporters, 
and  taken  their  places  in  the  gallery  at  Parlia- 
ment or  their  desks  at  the  police  courts.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  America  these  talented 
but  occasional  literary  journalists  are  known  and 
receive  the  credit  of  their  work;  in  England 
this  credit  is  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
newspaper. 

We  dwell  long  upon  this  literary  superiority, 
because  in  every  thing  else  the  English  reporters 
are  surpassed  by  the  American.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  celerity  with  which 
news  is  obtained,  transmitted,  and  published. 
The  English  reports  are  well  written,  but  tardy. 
The  American  reports  are  often  bad  specimens 
of  composition,  but  they  always  place  the  news 
before  the  public  speedily.  The  English  report- 
ers use  the  telegraph  seldom,  and  but  for  very 
brief  dispatches.  The  American  reporters  al- 
ways employ  the  telegraph  when  it  is  accessible, 
and  transmit  column  after  column  of  reports 
daily.  The  London  Times  sent  Mr.  Woods  to 
America,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  report  the 
progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Woods’s 
reports  were  nicely  written,  though  often  inac- 
curate, but  few  of  them  were  ever  published  in 
the  Times  except  as  historical  records ; for  their 
news  was  regularly  anticipated  by  the  telegraphic 
dispatches  of  the  New  York  papers,  which  often 
reached  England  weeks  in  advance  of  Woods’s 
letters. 

But  the  reporter  for  the  press  not  only  repre- 
sents the  characteristics  of  the  country  but  also 
those  of  the  newspaper  to  which  he  belongs.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  reporters  for  the  New 
York  press  are  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  and 
yet  their  reports  are  very  different  from  those 
which  they  would  write  for  the  London  or  Dub- 
lin papers.  Indeed  so  marked  are  the  distinct- 
ive peculiarities  of  different  newspapers,  and  so 
strongly  are  they  reflected  in  the  style  and  de- 
portment of  the  employes,  that  no  professional 
journalist  would  confound  a reporter  for  the 
Herald  with  a reporter  for  the  Tribune ; nor 
could  he,  in  most  instances,  fail  to  identify  a 
report  written  for  one  of  these  journals,  even 
though  it  should  happen  by  some  accident  to  be 
printed  in  the  other.  Thus  the  reporters  of  one 
paper  are  remarkable  for  audacity,  enterprise, 
and  independence ; those  of  another  paper  for 
eccentricity  of  dress,  style,  and  opinion ; those 
of  a third  paper  for  their  gentlemanly  and  re- 
served deportment,  their  industry,  and  the  fair- 
ness of  their  articles. 

During  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  this  coun- 
try  some  of  the  best  reporters  of  the  New  York 
press  were  pitted  against  each  other,  and  a most 
intense,  bitter,  and  often  amusing  rivalry  was 
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maintained.  At  Niagara  Palls  an  incident  oc- 
curred during  the  Prince’s  stay,  which  illus- 
trates some  of  the  peculiarities  of  reporters,  and 
which  has  been  frequently,  but  never  correctly, 
related  by  the  English  papers  as  a proof  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  The  special  reporter  of  a New 
York  journal  had  ordered  the  telegraph  line  to 
be  kept  open,  one  Sunday  evening,  when  the 
offices  were  usually  closed,  and  had  engaged  to 
pay  the  operators  liberally  for  their  extra  work. 
Before  he  had  finished  telegraphing  his  usual  re- 
ports along  came  the  reporter  of  another  New 
York  journal,  who,  having  obtained  some  ex- 
clusive news,  and  finding  the  line  in  fine  work- 
ing order,  asserted  his  right  to  have  his  dis- 
patches transmitted  to  New  York  also.  Re- 
porter the  first  resisted.  Reporter  the  second 
insisted.  Reporter  the  first  appealed  to  the 
telegraph  operators,  and  after  a great  deal  of 
conversation  between  the  Niagara  and  Roches- 
ter offices,  the  operators  decided  that  both  re- 
ports must  be  telegraphed.  Reporter  the  sec- 
ond was  calmly  triumphant  and  coolly  prepared 
his  notes.  Reporter  the  first  attempted  to  bribe 
the  operators,  and  finding  them  incorruptible, 
began  a long  and  desultory  argument  over  the 
wires  in  order  to  kill  time  and  crowd  out  his 
opponent.  Reporter  the  second  thereupon  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  Hon.  John  Rose, 
the  Premier  of  Canada,  who  sent  down  a mes- 
sage to  the  operators  that  he  was  or  had  been 
President,  Vice-President,  or  a Director — he 
really  could  not  tell  which — of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  authority 
he  ordered  both  dispatches  to  be  telegraphed 
immediately.  This  order  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  indignation  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of 
Reporter  the  first.  A Canadian  official  dictate 
to  an  American  reporter  ? Never ! Meanwhile 
the  moments  slipped  hurriedly  away,  and  the 
hour  was  approaching  when  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  send  a dispatch  to  New  York  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  morning  papers. 
Observing  this,  Reporter  the  first  suddenly  re- 
covered his  self-control  and  referred  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  the  standard  rule  of  the  Tele- 
graph Company  that  “ dispatches  must  be  sent 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received,  and 
that  one  dispatch  must  be  finished  before  anoth- 
er could  be  transmitted.”  This  rule  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  telegraphic  law.  Reporter 
the  first  then  claimed  priority  for  his  report. 
This  point  was  also  conceded.  The  reporter 
then  briefly  but  eloquently  informed  the  by- 
standers that  they  might  as  well  go  to  bed  as 
his  report  could  never  be  concluded  while  a 
chance  of  a dispatch  reaching  New  York  that 
nigh*  remained  to  his  competitor.  Immediate- 
ly he  set  to  work  to  telegraph  against  time.  His 
original  report  having  been  dispatched  he  jotted 
down  every  item  worth  sending,  and  ransacked 
his  brain  for  any  little  incident  of  the  Prince’s 
doings  which  might  possibly  have  been  forgotten. 
His  pencil  flew  over  the  paper  like  lightning. 
Click— click— click — the  operator  hurried  off 
page  after  page  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  reporter 


could  indite  them.  Reporter  the  second  stalked 
gloomily  up  and  down  the  office,  despairing  but 
unconquered.  To  him  the  minute-hand  of  the 
clock  moved  with  terrible  swiftness.  To  Re- 
porter the  first  the  moments  seemed  shod  with 
lead.  Every  item  being  exhausted,  a descrip- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls,  carefully  reserved  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  was  handed  to  the  operator  and 
flashed  over  the  line  at  a cost  of  six  or  eight 
cents  a word.  This  done,  there  was  a moment’s 
pause.  Reporter  the  first  reflected.  Reporter 
the  second  breathed  more  freely,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  smile  hopefully  and  nervously  finger 
his  detained  dispatches.  Alas!  Reporter  the 
first  again  writes — this  time  a note  to  the  Roch- 
ester operator:  ‘‘Which  would  you  prefer  to 
telegraph,  a chapter  of  the  Bible  or  a chapter 
of  Claude  Duval  the  highwayman?  These  are 
the  only  two  books  I can  find  in  the  hotel.” 
The  lightning  dashes  off  with  the  query  and  re- 
turns with  the  answer:  “ It  is  quite  immaterial 
which  you  send.”  The  Reporter  seizes  the  Bi- 
ble ; transcribes  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew, 
with  all  its  hard,  genealogical  names ; adds  this 
to  his  previous  dispatches ; tacks  portions  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation — describing 
the  various  precious  stones — to  the  incongruous 
report;  hands  it  all  to  the  operator;  sends  his 
blessing  and  an  injunction  to  be  careful  of  the 
spelling  to  the  Rochester  office,  and  gleefully 
awaits  the  result  with  his  eyes  on  the  clock. 
Before  this  Scriptural  news  is  fully  transmitted 
the  hour  arrived  when  no  more  telegrams  could 
be  sent.  Reporter  the  first  retired  in  glory; 
but  although  his  telegrams  reached  New  York 
safely,  the  Biblical  portions  were  unfortunately 
never  published.  Reporter  the  second  tele- 
graphed his  news  and  his  indignation  the  next 
morning,  and  then  good-naturedly  acknowledged 
his  defeat. 

Until  very  recently  a strong  prejudice  existed 
against  reporters  for  the  press.  The  early  En- 
glish newspaper  men  endured  a martyrdom  of 
arrests,  fines,  and  imprisonments  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  Government  to  allow  Aem 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies.  At 
first  they  were  not  granted  admittance  to  either 
House  of  Parliament,  a noble  lord  declaring 
that  if  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  re- 
ported that  body  would  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most,  contemptible  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Guthrie  and  Doctor  Johnson,  the  first 
Parliamentary  reporters,  used  to  pick  up  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  debates  by  hearsay,  and  then 
write  out  the  speeches  in  their  own  words  ,for 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  The  accuracy  of 
these  reports  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Doctor  Johnson  once  remarked  of  them:  “You 
may  be  sure  that  I took  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  never  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment.” This  mode  of  reporting  Parliament  was 
continued  for  years ; but  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  publishers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
print  the  names  of  the  speakers,  and  therefore 
invented  all  sorts  of  classical  and  fanciful  titles 
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by  which  to  describe  and  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent members.  The  introduction  of  short-hand 
made  Doctor  Johnson's  style  of  reporting  obso- 
^ lete,  and  in  1826  reporters  were  at  last  permitted 
in  Parliament.  Still,  they  were  obliged  to  sit  or 
stand  with  the  rest  of  the  unofficial  spectators 
of  the  proceedings,  no  accommodations  what- 
ever being  provided  for  the  press.  While  Pitt 
was  Premier  all  the  reporters  consulted  togeth- 
er, and  agreed  that,  upon  a certain  day,  they 
would  omit  to  notice  the  Premier  s speech.  The 
day  came ; Pitt  delivered  a great  and  important 
oration ; the  next  morning's  papers  contained 
no  record  of  his  remarks.  Highly  incensed,  the 
Premier  sent  for  the  editors,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  this  remarkable  omission.  The  edit- 
ors referred  him  to  the  reporters.  The  report- 
ers represented  that  they  were  so  crowded  and 
inconvenienced,  and  at  such  a«distance  from  the 
speakers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear, 
much  less  to  report,  the  speeches.  The  result 
of  this  novel  protest  was  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
mier that  benches  should  be  reserved  for  the  re- 
porters ; and  afterward  a portion  of  the  gallery 
was  railed  in  for  them,  with  a lattice-work  in 
front,  so  that  they  could  see  and  hear,  but  be 
unseen  by  the  members.  Thus  the  reporters, 
by  a thoroughly  British  fiction,  were  present  in, 
but  not  actually  in  the  presence  of,  Parliament, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  in  spite 
of  the  old  rule  against  them.  As  recently  as 
1849  Daniel  O'Connell  attempted  to  revive  this 
rule,  because  of  a pique  against  the  London 
Times ; but  the  effort  signally  failed,  and  usage 
— that  chief  law  of  England — now  protects  the 
reporters  in  their  privileges,  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  public  welfare. 

In  this  country  the  attendance  of  the  reporter 
A is  cordially  invited  at  all  meetings  of  public  bo- 
dies, and  the  best  places  are  uniformly  reserved 
for  him.  When  the  New  York  press  first  be- 
gan publishing  reports  of  the  religious  anniver- 
saries in  New  York  city,  however,  it  had  to 
contend  with  the  same  prejudice  as  that  encoun- 
tered by  the  English  press,  and  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  reporters  from 
anniversary  meetings.  Many  of  our  public  men 
also  objected  to  the  publication,  of  reports  of 
their  speeches ; some  urging  that  they  intended 
to  deliver  the  same  speech  over  and  over  again 
in  different  places,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
reporters;  and  others  resenting  the  reports  as 
personal  insults,  because  the  too-faithful  chron- 
iclers recorded  the  speeches  just  as  they  were 
spoken,  and  not  as  they  were  intended  to  be 
uttered,  before  the  bon  vivant  got  the  better  of 
the  orator,  and  wine  transformed  wisdom  into 
nonsense,  and  wit  into  buffoonery.  Both  these 
classes  of  objectors  have  long  since  disappeared 
— although  some  public  lecturers  still  request 
that  no  report  shall  be  made  of  their  discourses 
— and  newspaper  reports  are  now  so  accurate 
that  they  are  introduced  into  courts  of  law  as 
evidence ; and  only  a short  time  ago  the  pro- 
ceedings against  a noted  Philadelphia  politi- 
cian, upon  the  grave  charge  of  treason,  were 
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based  upon  a phonographic  report  of  his  speech 
published  in  a morning  journal. 

For  a long  while,  however,  the  American  re- 
porters followed  the  example  of  Doctor  Johnson, 
and  reported  no  speech  which  they  did  not  adorn  ^ 
or  spoil.  Daniel  Webster  complained  bitterly 
of  this  habit,  and  frequently  demanded  that  his 
speeches  should  be  reported  as  delivered  or  nor 
at  all.  Of  all  reporters,  Mr.  Heniy  J.  Raymond, 
then  connected  with  the  Courier  and  now  the 
chief  editor  of  the  New  York  Times , pleased 
Daniel  Webster  most.  The  classical  quotations 
in  which  Webster  indulged  were  always  remark- 
ably apropos , and  he  felt  considerable  pride  in 
having  them  reported  correctly.  Mr.  Raymond, 
with  an  equal  pride  in  his  profession,  never  de- 
pended upon  his  notes  or  his  memory  for  these 
quotations,  but  took  the  trouble  of  looking  them 
out  in  the  books  and  copying  them  verbatim  et 
literatim . In  those  days  it  was  a great  feat  to 
report  and  publish  a long  Bpeech.  Upon  one 
occasion,  Webster  delivered  an  address  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Raymond  was  among  the  re- 
porters present.  Webster  concluded  his  remarks 
but  a few  moments  before  the  mail  closed,  and 
the  reporters  were  therefore  unable  to  write  out 
their  notes  for  transmission  to  the  New  York 
papers  before  the  next  day.  Mr.  Raymond, 
however,  being  an  exceedingly  rapid  writer,  had 
taken  down  the  speech  in  long  hand,  with  only 
a few  simple  abbreviations,  and  observing  the 
perplexity  of  the  other  reporters,  he  determined 
to  send  off  his  not®  as  they  were,  and  trust  to 
the  compositors  to  decipher  them.  This  plan 
was  successful ; the  Courier  received  and  pub- 
lished the  speech  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  its  reputation  for  enterprise  was  measurably 
increased.  The  first  long  speech  ever  telegraphed 
in  full  was  one  delivered  by  Senator  Calhoun, 
whose  speeches  seemed  always  prepared  and  in- 
tended for  the  telegraph.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
telegraphic  oratdt  of  his  day.  His  sentences  were 
brief,  compressed,  epigrammatic,  contained  no 
superfluous  words,  and  were  so  knit  and  welded 
together  that  not  one  could  be  omitted  without 
destroying  the  entire  oration.  Nowadays  we 
read — or  rather  we  see  but  do  not  read — full  re- 
ports by  telegraph  of  all  the  important  speeches 
delivered  in  Congress ; but  until  1840  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  were  never  regularly  re- 
ported for  the  newspapers,  and  were  but  briefly 
referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Washington  corre- 
spondents. During  1840  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the 
Herald,  organized  a corps  of  Congressional  re- 
porters for  his  paper,  and  the  other  journals, 
one  after  another,  were  gradually  adopting  the 
same  system,  when  the  introduction  of  tele- 
graphic reports,  in  1848,  forced  them  aU  into 
the  arrangement.  The  proceedings  of  Congress 
are  now  reported  by  the  Associated  Press;  but 
the  Herald,  Tribune , and  other  leading  papers 
still  maintain  their  separate  Congressional  corps . 

Mr.  Sutton,  now  the  chief  of  the  official  report- 
ers for  the  Congressional  Globe , was  also  the 
chief  of  the  original  Herald  corps . One  of  the 
first  instances  of  telegraphing  reports  for  long 
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distances  occurred  at  the  delivery  of  Clay’s  great 
speech,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  speech 
was  taken  down  by  the  Herald  reporters,  ex- 
pressed by  relays  of  horses  to  Cincinnati,  and 
from  thence  telegraphed  to  New  York.  The  re- 
port was  not  verbatim , however.  The  greatest 
reportorial  feat  of  ante-telegraphic  journalism 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Attree,  of  the  Herald . 
Daniel  Webster  delivered  a speech  one  afternoon 
at  Patchogue,  Long  Island,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  New  York.  Mr.  Attree  went  down 
to  Patchogue,  took  full  notes  of  the  speech,  rode 
the  entire  distance  to  New  York  on  relays  of 
horses,  wrote  out  his  report,  and  published  it 
complete  in  the  next  morning’s  Herald.  For 
reportorial  skill  and  physical  endurance  com- 
bined this  achievement  is  unsurpassed. 

The  greatest  recent  reportorial  enterprises 
have  been  the  reports  of  the  visit  of  the  Japa- 
nese Princes,  of  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  journey  of  President  Lincoln  from 
Springfield  to  Washington.  The  custom  of 
sending  reporters  to  accompany  distinguished 
personages  was  introduced  by  the  Herald,  in 
1837,  when  President  Van  Buren!p  tour  was 
fully  chronicled ; and  this  was  afterward  followed 
up  by  reports  of  President  Polk’s  trip  through 
the  Atlantic  States  from  North  Carolina  to 
Maine.  During  this  latter  afifair  a most  remark- 
able speech  was  delivered  by  an  army  officer,  at 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Major  S , U.S.A., 

the  hero  referred  to,  had  been  stationed  for  a 
long  time  on  the  Western  frontiers,  and  had 
there  acquired,  in  addition  to  bis  natural  candor 
and  simplicity,  the  habit  of  speaking  his  mind 
freely,  regardless  of  circumstances.  The  Major 
was  one  of  President  Polk’s  suite,  and  had  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  festivities  of  the  tour.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  ladies  of  Portland, 
Maine,  had  eclipsed  all  the  other  ladies  of  all 
the  other  cities  in  the  estimation  of  the  honest 
Major,  whether  because  their  white  dresses  were 
whiter,  their  gay  ribbons  gayer,  and  their  bright 
eyes  brighter  than  those  of  the  other  damsels, 
could  never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Ar- 
rived at  Trenton,  the  Presidential  party  pro- 
ceeded in  procession  to  the  State  House,  and  sat 
down  to  a bountiful  repast,  the  ladies  looking 
npon  the  diners  from  the  galleries  around  the 
hall.  Dinner  over,  toasts  and  speeches  were  in 

order,  and  at  last  Major  S was  called  upon 

to  respond  to  the  ever-welcome  and  standard 
benison,  “The  ladies,  God  bless  them!”  The 
Major  would  rather  have  faced  a flaming  battery 
than  made  a speech,  but  in  the  presence  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  comply.  “Gentlemen  and  ladies,”  said  he, 
looking  around  the  table  and  up  at  the  galleries, 
“ I have  felt  since  I’ve  been  on  this  trip  as  if  I 
had  been  drawn  through  two  long  lines  of  beau- 
tiful women.  [Applause.]  I never  had  an  idea 
that  there  were  so  many  angels  in  this  wicked 
world.  [Applause.]  But  I think  the  women 
of  one  city  are  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  I wonder  that  justice  has  never  been 
done  to  them.  [Applause,  and  a decidedly  agree- 


able sensation  among  the  ladies  in  the  gallery.] 

I mean,  my  friends,  the  ladies  of  Portland, 
Maine,  the  handsomest  women  I ever  saw.  Gen- 
tlemen, I give  you  the  health  of  the  ladies  of 
Portland,  Maine ! ” The  excitement,  confusion,  # 
and  roars  of  laughter  which  followed  this  unex- 
pected conclusion  of  the  Major’s  remarks  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

Returning  to  our  muttons,  we  notice  that  these 
early  trips  were  reported  exclusively  by  letter, 
while  in  the  modem  instances  the  telegraph 
played  a most  conspicuous  part.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  met  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
by  a Herald  reporter,  and  a full  account  of  his 
arrival  and  the  attendant  festivities  was  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  New  York.  The  reporters 
of  the  other  papers  awaited  the  Prince  at  Hali- 
fax, and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  until 
he  left  the  continent  at  Portland,  lie  was  always 
accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  New  York 
press.  The  Tribune  reports  were  chiefly  by  mail, 
and  those  of  the  Herald  and  Times  by  both  mail 
and  telegraph.  The  Herald  reports  especially 
were  unrivaled  specimens  of  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence. Every  incident  of  travel,  every 
speech  delivered,  every  feature  of  the  scenery, 
the  decorations  and  details  of  every  ball,  recep- 
tion, and  levee  were  telegraphed  regardless  of 
expense.  The  other  papers,  however,  kept  up  a 
generous  and  well-sustained  rivalry,  and  pub- 
lished voluminous  telegrams  and  letters  daily, 
during  the  three  months  of  the  Prince’s  visit. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  refer  at  present 
to  any  of  the  numerous  instances  of  individual 
enterprise  during  this  trip ; but  when  the  cost, 
duration,  extent,  and  completeness  of  the  labors 
of  the  reporters  during  this  tour  are  considered, 
certainly  the  report  of  the  Prince’s  visit  must  be 
admitted  as  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  press. 
The  Japanese  Princes  were  met  at  Panama,  and 
accompanied  through  the  country  and  back  to 
China  by  New  York  reporters.  One  of  the  Her - 
aid  corps  journeyed  to  Kansas  with  Secretary 
Seward,  reporting  all  his  speeches  in  brief  by 
telegraph.  Another  Herald  reporter  rode  across 
the  plains  to  San  Francisco  in  the  first  stage 
dispatched  by  the  Overland  Route.  The  jour- 
ney of  President  Lincoln  from  Springfield  to  the 
national  capital,  with  all  the  incidents,  proces- 
sions, and  speeches,  was  reported  for  and  regu- 
larly telegraphed  to  New  York  papers.  Ifi  a 
few  years  more,  if  designs  now  nearly  perfected 
can  be  practically  carried  out,  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  this  country  will  altogether  discard  the 
mails  and  the  expresses,  and  receive  all  their 
news,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  telegraph  alone. 
Then  will  a new  era  of  journalism  dawn  upon 
the  world.  The  line  of  direct  communication 
just  completed  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  numerous  overland  and  subma- 
rine telegraphs  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation 
throughout  the  Old  World,  are  but  means  to  this 
end.  The  trans-oceanic  telegraph  will  follow 
soon.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  an  experiment; 
the  next  will  be  a success.  This  age  has  not 
completed,  but  has  only  just  begun  its  miracles. 
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We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject 
of  this  article ; but  we  have  space  left  for  only  a 
mere  mention  of  the  connection  of  the  reporters 
of  the  press  with  the  present  war.  The  New 
York  Herald  initiated  the  present  style  of  war 
reporting  during  the  campaign  in  Mexico.  The 
London  Times'  famous  report  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  received  in  advance  of  the  Govern- 
ment dispatches,  was  but  intelligence  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  and  not  a description  of  the 
combat.  Our  newspapers  frequently  rivaled  this 
feat  during  the  Mexican  war,  and,  only  a few 
months  ago,  the  telegrams  via  New  York  informed 
the  President  and  the  War  Department  of  the  bat- 
tle at  Shiloh  a day  before  the  receipt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reports.  The  news  from  Mexico,  dur- 
ing Taylor  and  Scott’s  campaign,  was  conveyed 
by  boat  across  the  Gulf  from  Vera  Cruz  to  New 
Orleans ; from  thence  by  mail  to  Mobile ; thence 
by  horse  express  to  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
thence  by  mail  to  Wilmington,  Delaware ; and 
thence  by  telegraph  to  the  Herald  office  at  New 
York.  The  whole  journey  by  this  route  occu- 
pied about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  news  thus 
transmitted  was  received  two  days  in  advance 
of  that  by  the  through  mail  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Herald  had  its  regular  correspondents  with 
the  armies  in  Mexico,  and  for  some  time  main- 
tained this  costly  line  of  communication  exclu- 
sively; but  the  other  papers  afterward  shared 
the  expense  and  the  news.  The  London  papers 
had  reporters  at  the  Crimea  during  the  war  with 
Russia,  but  no  paper  ventured  to  send  more  than 
one  representative.  Several  of  the  American 
journals  had  correspondents  in  the  Crimea  also ; 
and  during  the  Italian  war  the  New  York  Twines 
had  two  reporters  with  the  French  army,  and 
established  its  reputation  for  enterprise  by  its 
admirable  accounts  of  the  great  battles  of  that 
campaign. 

All  former  war  reports,  however,  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  those  published  by 
the  New  Y ork  papers  during  this  rebellion.  The 
Associated  Press  does  most  of  the  telegraphic 
reporting ; but  all  of  our  leading  journals  have 
^ correspondents  with  every  division  of  the  army 
and  navy,  East,  West,  and  South.  These  re- 
porters share  the  perils  of  the  fight,  and  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  march,  the  biv- 
ouac, or  the  voyage,  with  our  soldiers  and  sea- 
men. Most  of  them  have  had  numerous  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  know  by  experience  the 
dangers  of  the  imminent,  deadly  breach.  Many 
of  them  have  entered  the  army  and  navy,  and 
have  shown  that  they  can  handle  the  sword  as 
well  as  the  more  powerful  pen;  and  quite  a 
number  of  military  and  naval  officers  have  re- 
signed their  positions  and  joined  the  reportorial 
corps.  To  these  war  correspondents  the  public 
is  most  deeply  indebted.  They  describe  every 
battle ; faithfully  chronicle  every  skirmish,  scout, 
and  fiege ; report  the  incidents  of  every  march 
and  camp;  send  on  the  names  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing ; draw  and  forward  reli- 
able maps  of  the  scenes  of  conflict ; and,  in  short, 
fully  inform  the  people  of  every  chance  and  mis- 


chance, hap  and  mishap,  fortune  and  misfor- 
tune, success  and  defeat,  during  the  war.  In 
spite  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Government  cen- 
sor, their  criticism  is  generally  free  and  just,  and 
has  done  much  good  by  exposing  abuses  and 
ridding  the  service  of  incompetent  or  corrupt 
officers.  Their  praise  of  skill,  courage,  and  good 
conduct  has  rewarded  many  a hero  unnoticeJin 
official  reports,  encouraged  the  brave,  stimulated 
the  indifferent,  inspired  the  discouraged,  and 
brought  tears  of  joyful  pride  to  many  a mother’s 
eye  and  many  a father’s.  Those  who  have  hus- 
bands, sons,  brothers,  relatives,  or  friends  at 
the  wars — and  who  of  us  has  not  ? — can  not  be 
too  grateful  to  the  press  correspondents  who  lift 
the  cloud  of  painful  uncertainty  from  every  battle- 
field, and  reveal  to  them  their  loved  ones  glori- 
ously safe  or  gloriously  dead,  wounded,  or  in 
prison.  Besides  their  published  reports  these 
correspondents  regularly  supply  their  chief  edi- 
tors with  facts,  which  prudence  or  the  censor- 
ship withholds  from  the  public,  but  upon  which 
are  based  important  editorial  predictions  of  fu- 
ture events  or  censures  of  past  or  present  errors. 
Thus  the  war  reporters  are  writing  the  history 
of  this  war  a^  it  occurs,  and  supplying  the  mate- 
rials for  intelligent  commentary  and  criticism 
upon  contemporaneous  events.  Their  useful- 
ness can  not  be  overestimated,  nor  can  any 
praise  be  too  great  for  their  deserts. 


JUMPING  JACK’S  DAUGHTER* 

i. 

IT  was  the  morning  of  a bright  cloudless  day 
in  June,  and  the  soft  fresh  air  was  full  of 
song  and  perfume,  when  Fanny  Berrian,  a fair 
and  delicate  girl  of  sixteen  years,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Francis  Berrian,  the  clergyman 
of  Chester,  was  returning  from  her  morning 
walk,  and  as  she  passed  the  head  of  Brier  Lane, 
it  looked  so  cool,  and  green,  and  shady,  that  a 
sudden  whim  prompted  her  to  turn  into  it. 

Brier  Lane  was,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
rather  a lonely  and  unfrequented  road ; the  only 
dwelling  it  could  boast  being  a large  and  sub- 
stantial, but  rather  dilapidated,  old  stone  farm- 
house which  stood  some  distance  back  from  the 
street,  and  was  nearly  hidden  by  a high  fence 
and  the  tall  neglected  trees  which  surrounded 
it.  The  old  house  had  been  so  long  without  a 
tenant  that  common  report  in  the  village  said 
that  it  was  haunted,  although  by  whom  or  by 
what  seemed  rather  an  unsettled  question,  even 
among  the  most  zealous  propagandists  of  the  re- 
port; but  Fanny  Berrian  was  no  believer  in 
ghosts,  at  least  not  in  broad  daylight,  and  she 
tripped  merrily  along  the  almost  untrodden  path- 
way without  fear  or  misgiving. 

But  as  Fanny  reached  the  fence  which  sepa- 
rated what  had  once  been  a garden  from  the 
roadside,  a loud,  shrill  “whoop,”  something 
between  a bind-call  and  an  Indian  war-whoop, 
startled  her;  she  looked  round  but  saw  no 
one;  a loud  burst  of  laughter  succeeded,  and 
then  a merry  young  voice  called  out,  “ Hullo!” 
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bat  still  Fanny  failed  to  discover  the  speak- 
er. 

“Hullo,  I say;  look  up!”  cried  the  voice, 
and  looking  up,  Fanny  saw  a young  girl,  appar- 
ently some  years  younger  than  herself,  standing 
perfectly  erect,  without  any  visible  means  of 
support,  upon  the  horixontal  branch  of  a tree  far 
above  her  head.  She  was  a girl  of  slight,  grace- 
ful figure,  with  oval  face,  and  delicate,  finely- 
cut  features;  her  dark  olive  complexion,  clear 
and  brilliant,  being  relieved  by  heavy  braids  of 
glossy  dark  hair,  a small  scarlet  mouth,  and 
eyes  and  teeth  which  glittered  like  cut  steel. 
“ Hullo,  I say !”  she  repeated  again,  with  a fa- 
miliar nod,  when  she  saw  she  had  gained  Fan- 
ny's attention. 

“Are  you  speaking  to  roe?”  asked  Fanny,  in 
some  surprise  at  the  unusual  style  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

“To  be  sure  I am— who  else?  I want  to  see 
you ; hold  on  a minute,  can’t  you  ? I’ll  come 
down,”  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
began  to  descend ; skipping  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  swinging  herself  from  branch  to  branch  in 
sailor  fashion,  hand  over  hand,  in  what  seemed, 
in  the  eyes  of  gentle,  quiet  Fanny  a frightful 
temerity  (reckless  and  fool-h^rdy  in  itself,  and 
wholly  unbefitting  a young  lady),  lowering  her- 
self thus,  rapidly,  to  the  fence,  where  she  alight- 
ed, roosting  upon  the  top  rail,  where  she  balanced 
herself  in  a sitting  attitude  so  decidedly  bird- 
like that  Fanny  felt  as  if  her  feet  must  have 
been  claws  to  moke  her  to  maintain  her  strange 
position. 

“ Well!”  she  said,  when  she  had  settled  her- 
self—“How  de  do? — you’re  Fanny  Minister, 
ain’t  you?” 

“ I am  the  minister’s  daughter  Fanny,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean ;”  said  Fanny,  who  could  not 
help  laughing. 

“Oh  well,  all  right — that’s  it;  means  the 
same,  I suppose,  or  pretty  near  it.” 

“And  what  did  you  want  of  me?”  asked 
Fanny. 

“ Well,  I thought  I’d  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  you.” 

“Oh!”  said  Fanny,  rather  doubtful  on  her 
part  of  the  eligibility  of  such  a singular  ac- 
quaintance. 

“Well,  yes!  I don't  know  any  body  round 
here ; it’s  a dismal,  dull  hole,  and  I thought  I 
should  like  to  know  you ; I met  you  once  down 
at  the  store,  and  I took  a fancy  to  you  then.” 

“I  do  not  remember  meeting  you,”  said 
Fanny. 

4 ‘ Well,  maybe  not ; I don’t  suppose  you  do. 
I don’t  know  as  you  saw  me ; I rather  guess  you 
didn’t;  but  I saw  you:  don’t  yon  know  that 
day  when  that  little  Irish  gal  came  in  and 
tripped  on  the  step  and  fell,  and  broke  her  milk 
jug,  and  cut  her  arm  and  cried  ? Oh  my  soul 
and  body,  how  she  did  howl ! Why,  don’t  you 
remember  that  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Fanny,  “ I do  remember  that.” 

4 4 Well,  I was  there,  if  you  didn't  see  me. 
You  picked  her  up,  and  bought  her  another 


pitcher,  and  comforted  her  up,  and  told  her 
you’d  go  home  with  her ; and  I thought  it  was 
real  kind  in  you,  for  she  was  a hateful,  dirty 
little  thing— just  as  dirty  as  a little  pig.  I 
couldn’t  have  touched  her,  but  I liked  it  in  you ; 
and  I thought — if  you  didn’t  mind — I’d  like  to 
be  friends  with  you.” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Fanny,  smiling  at  this 
frankly  proffered  friendship.  “But  I should 
like  to  know  something  about  you.  You  for- 
get I do  not  even  know  your  name.” 

“Well,  that’s  easy  told,  and  it  won’t  be  a 
long  job  either — it’s  Beatrice.” 

44 Beatrice!  that’s  a pretty  name — Beatrice 
what f” 

44  Well,  I guess  there  ain’t  any  more  of  it ; if 
there  is,  I never  heard  of  it.” 

44 But  what  is  the  name  of  your  parents?” 
asked  Fanny. 

“Haven’t  got  any.” 

44  What,  neither  father  nor  mother?” 

44  Neither ! I guess  my  mother  died  when  I 
was  born,  and  I don’t  know  any  thing  about  my 
father;  s’pose  I had  one  once,  because  it’s  cus- 
tomary, I believe ; but  I don't  know  whatever 
became  of  him.  I s’pose  he’s  dead,  long  ago. 
He  must  be,  or  he'd  have  come  to  light  before 
now,  wouldn’t  he  ?” 

“And  don’t  you  even  know  his  name  ?” 

“No!  I suppose  my  grandmother  docs,  but 
if  she  does  she  won’t  tell  me ; but  she  always 
says  he  was  a 4 foreign  Jumping  Jack,'  so  I 
guess  he  was  a dancing  master:  but  I never 
heard  so.” 

44  Poor  child !”  said  Fanny,  compassionately. 

“Poor  child,  indeed!”  repeated  the  young 
girl,  sadly.  44 1 guess  you’d  say  so  if  you  knew 
all ; for  that  ain't  the  worst  of  it,  I can  tell  you.  ” 

44  And  do  you  live  here,  Beatrice?” 

“Yes;  I live  here,”  said  the  girl,  her  ex- 
pressive features  wrinkling  up  as  she  spoke  with 
a look  of  ineffable  disgust;  “ain’t  it  a jolly 
place?  As  cheerful  as  a rat  hole,  only  not 
quite  so  sociable.” 

“And  who  do  you  live  with?”  asked  Fanny, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  expressive  look,  though 
she  could  not  fail  to  observe  it. 

“Oh!  with  my  grandmother — Grandmother 
Gray — but  not 4 without  tooth  or  tongue,’  as  the 
old  song  used  to  say.  I wish  to  the  Lord  she 
was ; but  she  has  got  both,  and  awful  long  ones 
too,  I tell  you ; and  don’t  she  know  how  to  use 
’em?  ’specially  the  latter.” 

“Beatrice!  Beatrice!”  said  the  gentle  listen- 
er, who  was  shocked  at  this  irreverence  for  an 
older  person;  “who  are  you  speaking  of? 
Not  your  own  grandmother!” 

“Yes  I am,”  said  the  girl,  bitterly;  “and 
good  enough  for  her:  I hate  her!” 

44  Hate  your  grandmother?  Oh ! Beatrice,  I’m 
afraid  you  are  not  a good  girl  then.” 

44  Yes  I am  too ; but  I guess  you  don’t  linow. 
Maybe  if  you  had  a grandmother  you’d  hate  her 
too.” 

4 4 No,  indeed,  I should  not,”  said  Fanny,  her 
soft  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  spoke;  44 I’m 
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sure  I shouldn't;  I did  have  a grandmother 
once,  and  I loved  her  dearly,  dearly ; but  she  is 
dead.” 

“Well,  mine  ain’t,”  said  Beatrice;  “I  wish 
she  was,  that’s  all ; I’d  like  to  change  with  you ; 
come,  how’ll  you  swap?  My  grandmother  is 
always  sick,  and  says  she’s  g?ing  to  die,  but  I 
guess  there’s  no  hopes  of  it — I’ve  heard  it  too 
often.  I only  wish  she  would.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  so,”  said  Fanny.  “It’s 
wicked,  I’m  sure  it  is;  and  you  will  be  sorry 
enough  when  she  is  dead  and  gone.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it;  don’t  you  believe  any  such 
nonsense ; I’ll  be  a deal  better  off.” 

“ You  silly  child ! why,  what  would  you  do  ?” 

“Do?  I’d  know  what  to  do  quick  enough. 
I’d  leave  this  horrid,  lonely  old  place  and  go 
back  to  New  York.  I’d  go  now ; I’d  run  away 
only  I haven’t  got  a cent,  and  I couldn’t  walk 
there,  you  know ; and  I suppose  if  I did  go  off 
she’d  come  after  me  like  vengeance  and  scold 
like  sixty.  Don’t  you  suppose  she  would  ?” 

“Go  to  New  York?”  repeated  Fanny,  to 
whose  rustic  ears  that  city  had  always  sounded 
like  a mighty  Babel.  “ Why,  you  poor  child ! 
what  would  you  do  in  New  York  ? have  you  any 
friends  there  ?” 

“No,”  said  Beatrice,  slightly  shifting  her 
rather  trying  position  on  the  fence ; “I  haven’t 
got  any  friends  there  or  any  where  else  that  I 
know  of.” 

“Then  what  would  become  of  you  in  New 
York — what  would  you  do?”  , • 

“Oh!  I guess  I’d  know  what  to  do  fast 
enough.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  circus?” 

“ No,”  said  Fanny,  smiling ; “ never !” 

“ Well,  I did  once,  and  it’s  just  heavenly !” 

“And  how  came  you  to  go  to  such  a place  ?” 
asked  Fanny. 

“ Such  a placet  indeed ! You  don’t  know  any 
thing  about  it;  if  you  never  went  there,  how 
could  you  ? and  you’re  the  more  to  be  pitied,  for 
it's  splendid ! Well,  grandmother  she  was  sick 
(sicker  than  usual,  I mean),  and  poor  Janey  she 
had  her  hands  full  tending  her,  for  she’s  a real 
dragon  when  she’s  sick,  I can  tell  you,  and  wears 
Janey  off  her  legs  tending  her ; Janey  says  some- 
times she  guesses  she’ll  have  to  get  a tinker  to 
patch  up  her  patience  for  her,  for  she  says  it’s 
’most  worn  to  rags  2 And  so,  while  Janey  was 
busy,  I ran  down  to  Mr.  Smith’s  the  grocer’s  (it 
was  when  we  lived  in  New  York),  and  he  and 
his  children  were  all  going,  and  he  said  he’d 
take  me  with  ’em,  he  was  a real  good  sort  of  a 
man  and  kind,  and  so  I went , but  when  grand- 
mother found  it  out  wasn’t  she  mad  ? But  she 
couldn’t  take  it  away  from  me  then,  you  know ; 
and  if  I didn’t  have  a splendid  time  I don’t 
know ! Didn’t  you  ever  go  to  a circus — never, 
any  one?” 

Fanny  shook  her  head. 

“ Oh,  what  a pity ! And  you  never  saw  Zam- 
perlinda?  Oh,  that’s  too  bad!  Well,  I must 
tell  you  about  her.  In  the  first  place,  you  see, 
she’s  the  most  beautiful  creature,  Zamperlinda 
is,  that  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on.  She  is  not 
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much  bigger  than  you  (well,  maybe  a little 
taller),  and  she  is  jest  as  white  as  a lily,  and 
her  cheeks  as  red  as  roses!  Yes,  and  she  had 
her  hair  done  up  full  of  flowers  and  feathers, 
and  beautiful  shining  things  hanging  down  be- 
hind ; and  oh ! she  had  such  beautiful  little  wings, 
just  like  a butterfly,  shining  like  silver.  I won- 
der did  they  grow  there,  really,  truly;  do  you 
suppose  they  did?” 

“Oh  1 no ; I guess  not,”  said  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh!  well,  no;  they  couldn’t,  could  they? 
Pshaw ! no,  I don’t  suppose  they  did,  but  they 
looked  jest  as  natural  as  natural  could  be! 
And  then  her  dress — oh ! I must  tell  you  about 
that,  it  was  so  splendid!  beautiful  white  lacy- 
looking  stuff,  all  ruffles,  and  covered  with  little 
shiny  things,  just  for  all  the  world  like  dew. 
Why,  it  was  just  delightful  to  look  at  her.  And 
she  sung,  but  I didn’t  think  much  of  her  singing ; 
to  tell  the  truth  that  was  rather  squeaky.  But 
then  she  danced — oh,  so  splendidly ! sec  here — 
she  did  this  way.” 

And  springing  from  her  roosting-place  on  the 
fence  into  the  street  Beatrice  performed  an  ex- 
aggerated pirouette,  which,  though  exceedingly 
graceful  and  artistic,  and  well-calculated  to 
“bring  down  the  house”  on  the  boards  of  a 
circus,  was  so  remarkably  out  of  keeping  with 
the  present  time,  place,  and  audience  that  meek 
little  Fanny  looked  at  her  in  shuddering  horror. 

“ Oh ! don’t,  don’t,  don’t,  Beatrice — for  mercy 
sake  don’t  do  so,”  she  said,  imploringly;  “and 
right  out  in  the  street  too.  Oh,  Beatrice,  only 
think — what  if  somebody  should  come  by  and 
see  you?” 

“ Well,  and  what  if  they  should  ?”  said  Bea- 
trice, stopping  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  swift 
gyrations,  and  standing  poised  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes,  in  true  ballet  style,  while  a look  of  sublime 
contempt  for  Fanny’s  unappreciative  ignorance 
passed  across  her  handsome  features.  “ What 
if  they  should  ? See  me  ? I expecfc/olks  to  see 
me — I want  them  to  see  me — I hope  they  will 
come,  hundreds  and  thousands,  from  miles  and 
miles  to  see  me  when  Tm  at  the  circus,  just  as 
they  did  Zamperlinda.  And  you  must  come 
very  often,  Fanny ; I’ll  give  you  a free  ticket 
any  time.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fanny,  not  so  much 
elated  by  this  prospective  generosity  as  she 
should  have  been.  “But,  Beatrice,  what  do 
you  mean  by  when  you  are  at  the  circus  ? Sure- 
ty your  grandmother  will  never  let  you  go  onto 
the  stage!” 

“Just  as  if  I should  ask  her,”  said  Beatrice, 
twirling  round  on  her  toes  again;  “I’m  not 
such  a fool  as  to  expect  she  would.  But  if  6he 
ever  should  die,  and  she  must  some  time  or 
other,  you  know,  won’t  I go  in  less  than  no 
time?  Oh,  it  must  be  such  a gay,  easy  life,  all 
light,  and  flowers,  and  music,  and  dancing! 
Why,  I have  been  practicing  for  it  ever  since 
that  night.  Zamperlinda  had  a great  wreath 
of  roses,  as  big  as  a cart-wheel,  hanging  up,  and 
she  stood  up  on  the  back  of  a horse  and  rode 
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round  full  gallop ; and  every  time  she  came  to 
the  ring  of  flowers  she’d  jump  right  through  and 
come  down  on  the  horse’s  back  again  just  as 
nice!  I can’t  quite  come  it.  I got  a great 
hoop  and  put  it  up  in  the  bam,  and  I hadn’t  any 
horse,  you  know,  but  I just  run  round  full  speed, 
and  when  I come  to  the  hoop  I’d  try  to  jump 
through ; well,  sometimes  I did,  and  sometimes 
I missed.  But  then  you  see  petticoats  are  so 
in  the  way ; I guess  if  I had  a short  light  dress 
like  Zamperlinda’s  I could  get  to  do  it  first-rate ! 
And  then  she  walked  on  the  tight-rope,  but 
that’s  easy  enough ; I got  Jim  to  put  me  up  a 
rope  and  cut  me  a balance-pole,  and  I could  do 
that  tip-top  in  less  than  no  time — that’s  nothing ! 
But  grandmother  found  it  out,  and  it  was  all  my 
own  fault  too ; I forgot  (great  goose  as  I was !)  to 
wipe  the  chalk  off  my  shoes,  and  so  she  told  Jim 
to  lock  the  barn-door  and  keep  it  locked  just  to 
keep  me  out ; spiteful,  wasn’t  it  ? But  where 
there’s  a will  there’s  a way ; and  it’s  ten  times 
more  fun  to  climb  into  the  barn-window  than  it 
was  to  march  in  at  the  door ; so  I worked  her 
that  time,  didn’t  I ?” 

44  Beatrice,  ” said  Fanny,  44  you  said  your  grand- 
mother was  sick ; is  she  very  sick?” 

44  Well,  I don’t  know.  Yes,  I guess  so.” 

44  And  does  she  have  the  doctor  ?” 

44  Oh ! no ; she  never  does.” 

44 But  does  Bhe  keep  her  room?”  inquired 
Fanny. 

4 4 Keep  her  room  ? why,  she’s  kept  her  bed  for 
a week  or  more.” 

44  And  have  any  of  the  neighbors  been  in  to 
see  her?” 

4 4 Well,  no ; not  lately.  They  did  come  when 
we  first  lived  here ; but  grandmother  wouldn’t 
see  them,  nor  ask  them  to  come  again ; so  no- 
body comes  now,  and  I shouldn’t  think  they 
would.” 

4 4 Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  see  my 
father  if  he  should  call  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  I expect  it  would 
be  just  as  the  whim  took  her.” 

“Well,  you  know  he  is  the  minister  here, 
and  as  she  is  a stranger  and  sick,  I will  ask  him 
to  call  upon  her.” 

4 4 Do,  do,”  said  Beatrice,  clapping  her  hands 
in  glee ; 44  that  will  be  prime.  You  ask  him  to 
call  and  talk  brimstone  at  her,  will  you?  I 
guess  it  will  do  her  good.” 

44  Oh ! Beatrice,  I am  ashamed  of  you ; how 
can  you  talk  so  of  the  only  friend  you  have  in 
the  world?  You  ought  to  love  her.” 

44  She  isn’t  my  friend,”  said  Beatrice,  passion- 
ately : 44  Janey  is  my  friend ; I do  love  her,  for 
she  is  kind  to  me.” 

44  And  who  is  Janey?”  asked  Fanny. 

“Well,  she’s  the  woman  that  does  for  us; 
she  washes,  and  cooks,  and  makes  the  beds,  and 
tends  grandmother,  and  is  good  to  me.  Dear, 
old  Janey ! 6he’s  just  as  good  as  pie.  Oh ! if  it 
wasn’t  for  her  I think  I’d  just  hang  myself. 
No,  I don’t  know  as  I would  either ; for  I don’t 
suppose  it  would  be  very  pleasant,  and  I can  use 
a rope  to  better  purpose.  Bat  I wouldn’t  stay 


here  another  day ; I would  go  and  complain  to 
the  overseers,  and  get  them  to  put  me  into  the 
work-house.  I’m  sure  it  would  be  lively  and 
sociable  there,  compared  to  this  old  rat  hole!” 

44  Why,  I think  it’s  a rather  pretty  place,”  said 
Fanny,  looking  round.  4 4 At  least,  I think  it 
might  be.”  t 

44  Do  you  ? I should  have  liked  to  have  had 
you  try  it  last  winter.  Why  the  horrid  snow 
was  over  the  gate,  banked  up  for  six  weeks,  and 
grandmother  wouldn’t  let  Jim  dig  a path.  Oh, 
my  soul  and  body!  if  you  could  hear  the  win- 
dows shake,  and  the  old  blinds  rattle,  and  the 
rats  and  mice  tramping  round,  squeaking  and 
fighting,  I guess  you’d  think  it  was  rayther 
pretty!" 

44  Well,”  said  Fanny,  44 1 must  go  now,  if  my 
father  is  willing  I will  come  again  and  see  you.” 

“Do,  oh!  do,”  said  Beatrice,  with  an  earn- 
est kiss.  44  And  let  it  be  soon,  that’s  a dear.” 

44  Oh  yes,  if  I can.  So  good-by,  Beatrice.” 

“Well,  good-by,  Fanny;  and  be  sure  you 
come  again  very  soon.”  And  the  two  young 
girls  separated;  but  when  Fanny  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  a loud  44  Ship-ahoy 
made  her  turn  round,  and  she  saw  Beatrice  kiss- 
ing her  hand  to  her  from  the  veiy  top  of  a cherry- 
tree. 

Parting  from  her  strange  little  companion, 
Fanny  Berrian  hastened  homeward,  impatient  to 
relate  to  her  father  the  adventure  of  the  morning, 
and  ask  his  sympathy  and  interest  for  Grand- 
mother Gi%y  and  the  strange,  wild,  but  inter- 
esting little  girl.  But  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  our  privilege  of  ubiquity  and  invisibility,  and 
hasten  on  to  precede  her  and  give  the  reader 
some  knowledge  of  the  home  and  the  father  to 
whom  her  steps  are  tending. 

II.  * 

The  Reverend  Francis  Berrian  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  a gay  and  fashionable  pair, 
whose  career  through  life  had  been  neither  vi- 
cious nor  unlawful,  but  simply  selfish,  worldly- 
minded,  and  superficial.  Good-tempered  and 
amiable  where  self-love  did  not  interfere,  living 
wholly  upon  the  surface  of  things,  floating  upon 
the  current  of  events  and  rocked  by  the  tide, 
they  had  swept  along  with  no  more  of  purpose  or 
intention  than  the  drift-wood  which  floats  by 
the  shore.  Living  wholly  in  the  Present,  gain- 
ing no  experience  from  the  Past,  forming  uo 
plans  for  the  Future, 

“What  Nature  made  them  for,  or  God  designed. 
They  never  knew,  and  never  sought  to  find." 

Francis,  the  only  one  of  their  many  children 
who  struggled  through  the  perils  of  childhood, 
was  a bright,  loving,  and  handsome  boy;  and 
was,  of  course,  as  near  to  his  parents’  hearts  as 
any  thing  had  ever  been,  but  that  *vas  not  very 
near.  Having  no  plans  and  purposes  for  them- 
selves, it  was  not  be  wondered  at  that  they  form- 
ed none  for  him.  Responsibilities  they  always 
shook  off;  and  thus  the  character  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  boy  were,  as  far  at  least  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  mere  matters  of  chance.  They 
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clothed  and  fed  him,  and  sent  him  to  school — 
because  all  boys  are  clothed  and  fed  and  schooled. 
And  when  the  boy,  who  really  had  some  taste 
for  study,  grew  older,  and  expressed  a wish  to 
go  to  college,  they  did  not  object — other  boys 
went  to  college ; why  shouldn’t  he  ? But  they 
never  asked  themselves  or  him  for  what  purpose 
he  was  acquiring  an  education. 

So  Francis  Berrian,  going  to  college  simply 
because  other  boys  went,  naturally  did  as  other 
boys  did,  and  committed  those  boyish  indiscre- 
tions which  seem  such  gallant  exploits  to  young 
men,  and  such  ridiculous  folly  to  older  ones; 
and  for  one  of  these — thoughtless  in  the  act,  but 
graver  in  its  consequences — he  was  rusticated, 
and  sent  into  the  family  of  a country  clergyman, 
to  bide  his  three  months’  disgrace  and  exile. 

Here  his  destiny  met  him  in  the  form  of  the 
parson’s  daughter — a fair,  fragile,  girl,  with  soft 
blue  eyes,  willowy  curls,  and  a character  of 
much  insipid  sweetness.  Francis,  of  course, 
fell  madly  in  love,  and  of  course  it  was  recipro- 
cated, and  a hasty  engagement  formed.  The 
young  man  could  not  be  expected  to  look  for- 
ward to  consequences ; he  had  never  been  taught 
to  do  so ; it  was  not  the  habit  of  his  family. 
The  news  was  transmitted  to  his  parents,  who 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  pleased.  They  wrote 
a letter  of  disapproval  and  remonstrance ; and  it 
had  all  the  effect  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  young  couple  were  married  at  once,  to 
put  a stop  to  all  interference ; and  Francis  made 
choice  of  his  father-in-law’s  profession,  and  set- 
tled down  to  study  under  him. 

He  was  a young  man  of  fair  talents,  and  a 
clever  student;  and  when  his  mental  powers 
were  turned  to  one  point,  and  no  longer  suffered 
to  fritter  themselves  away  over  all  sciences  and 
all  pursuits,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  by  the 
time  his  studies  were  over  a good  parish  was 
awaiting  him. 

But  long  before  that  time  came  he  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  grand  mistake  he  had  made, 
and  saw  too  plainly  the  utter  desolation  of  his 
“land  of  promise.”  The  grave  nature  of  his 
studies  had  matured  and  elevated  his  mind ; his 
growing  knowledge  of  human  nature  had  re- 
vealed to  him  his  own  sad  folly ; and  he  saw 
clearly  that,  like  too  many  men  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  had  married  too  early  in  life — before  he 
understood  the  requirements  of  his  own  nature. 
His  poor  Mary  was  gentle  and  loving ; but  she 
was  weak  and  inefficient  physically  and  mental- 
ly. She  had  no  sort  of  faculty,  and  no  energy; 
and  a great  amount  of  both  are  requisite  in  the 
wife  of  a country  clergyman,  who  is  never  a 
sineenrist.  She  always  had  a young  baby,  a 
sore  mouth,  a weak  back,  and  poor  help ; and 
surely  one  half  of  that  dreary  catalogue  might  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  sum  of  female  infelici-  | 
ty  I What  wonder  was  it  if  the  light  faded  from 
her  eyes,  the  gloss  dropped  from  her  hair,  the 
smile  fled  from  her  lips,  and  the  sweetness  de- 
parted, leaving  only  the  insipidity  behind?  She 
was  never  ungentle ; but  she  became  nervous, 
exacting,  and  querulous.  To  her  husband’s 
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honor  be  it  said,  that  though  his  own  eyes  were 
opened  he  never  opened  hers — never  pointed 
out  to  her  the  mistake  they  had  made.  He  bore 
bravely  and  in  silence  the  lot  he  had  so  unwise- 
ly incurred.  He  soothed  and  sympathized,  pitied 
and  aided,  and  took  upon  himself  the  cares  to 
which  she  was  unequal ; he  made  a nursery  of 
his  study,  and  turned  from  his  writing-table  to 
answer  household  demands,  and  lived  on  in  pa- 
tient discomfort.  Fortunately  poverty  was  not 
added  to  his  other  burdens ; he  was  a fine  writer 
and  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  a wealthy 
and  appreciative  parish.  But  few  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  earnest  and  forcible  sermons,  rich 
in  thought  and  polished  in  diction,  guessed  that 
they  were  elaborated  while  he  sat  in  a darkened 
chamber,  soothing  the  irritability  of  his  sickly 
wife,  or  paced  the  night  away,  with  weary  steps, 
beneath  the  burden  of  a teething  baby. 

But  this  could  not  last  forever.  Poor  Mary 
lingered,  oyi  until  slic  had  neither  soul  nor  body 
enough  to  live  any  longer,  and  then  the  attenu- 
ated thread  of  life  broke,  and  Mr.  Berrian  was 
left  a widower  with  one  daughter  and  two  little 
boys.  Three  children  l — the  usual  number. 
We  have  sometimes  been  led  to  wonder  why  it 
is  that  widowers  are  commonly  left  with  three 
children ! Is  there  any  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  this  remarkable  fact  in  natural  history  ? 
We  know  of  none ; but  we  could  count  up,  of 
our  own  personal  acquaintance,  scores  of  wid- 
owers left  with  the  inevitable  three. 

Mrs.  Berrian  had  now  been  dead  about  four 
years,  and  affairs  were  a little  more  comfortable. 
Not  that  there  was  any  more  order  in  the  house, 
but  things  had  got  into  a dead-lock  of  disorder ; 
and  that  was  rather  better  than  when  poor  Mary’s 
spasmodic  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion had  riled  the  whole  household  into  chaos, 
which  usually  subsided  without  producing  any 
good  results. 

Upon  the  day  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  reader  Mr.  Berrian  was  sit- 
ting in  a large  chamber  which,  though  not  ex- 
clusively study,  bedchamber,  or  sitting-room, 
partook  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three ; the 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  windows 
overlooking  the  yard,  from  which  the  dull  flap 
of  a wet  sheet  or  table-cloth  hanging  on  the 
lines,  and  the  chatter  of  two  women  over  their 
wash-tubs,  came  distinctly  to  his  ear,  and  told 
him  it  was  washing-day.  To  be  sure  it  was 
Wednesday;  and  “ Job’s  birth-day”  is  usually 
held  to  fall  due  on  Monday ; bat  the  family  at 
the  Parsonage  had  long  been  independent  of 
system,  and  their  washes  rarely  began  before 
the  middle  of  the  week,  or  ended  before  Satur- 
day night. 

Mr.  Berrian,  a handsome  man,  of  forty,  pos- 
sibly, with  pale,  intellectual  features,  and  a slight 
scholarly  stoop  in  his  tall  person,  was  sitting  at 
a writing-table,  which,  from  the  number  of  its 
quaint,  twisted  legs,  would  no  doubt  have  set  up 
a claim  to  have  “ come  over  in  the  Afatnflou;er'' 
— that  wonderfully  capacious  little  vessel,  which 
seems,  like  Noah’s  ark,  to  have  brought  to  the 
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shores  of  the  New  World  a specimen  of  all  that 
there  was  in  the  old  one.  This  table  was  heaped 
with  a mass  of  incongruous  things — books,  pa- 
pers, boots  and  shoes,  children’s  toys,  hats,  caps, 
gloves,  and  shaving  things ; the  extinguished 
candle  of  the  night  before,  bending  like  the  tow- 
er of  Pisa  under  the  weight  of  the  extinguisher; 
a cup  and  saucer,  with  the  cold  remains  of  some 
unhappy-looking  coffee;  and  a bowl  of  paste 
with  a kitchen  spoon  in  it — very  iron-rusty  round 
the  spoon  and  very  blue-mouldy  on  the  top. 

The  minister  himself  was  robed  in  a dressing- 
gown  which  had  once  been  handsome;  but  it 
had  seen  long,  hard  service;  it  was  faded,  and 
stained,  and  out  at  the  elbows;  and  from  its 
many  rents  the  white  wool  of  the  wadding  had 
protruded,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  the  shep- 
herd had  sheared  his  dock  rather  extensively. 
Still,  under  and  notwithstanding  these  absurd 
disadvantages,  the  Rev.  Francis  Berrian  looked 
what  he  was — a gentleman  and  a scholar. 

He  was  busily  writing  at  a rickety  old  porta- 
ble desk,  so  crowded  with  sermons  that  its  hinges 
hod  given  way  to  the  rush  of  knowledge,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  retain  all  committed  to  its  keep- 
ing; and  sermons,  new  and  old,  finished  and 
unfinished,  were  bulging  and  tumbling  from  its 
folds,  while  a dire  accumulation  of  ink  and  dust 
spoke  negligence  in  the  past  and  hopelessness 
in  the  future  of  any  attempt  at  cleaning. 

Still  the  worthy  man,  so  long  used  to  all  this 
discomfort  as  not  to  know  how  uncomfortable 
he  was,  wrote  on.  He  had  encountered  and 
successfully  demolished  some  knotty  theological 
difficulty,  and  he  was  trying  to  find  fitting  words 
to  convey  to  other  minds  the  light  which  opened 
so  clearly  to  his  own.  Half  a dozen  times  had 
his  retirement  been  invaded.  The  cook  had 
flashed  in,  like  a fiery  comet,  to  tell  him  the 
potatoes  were  out ; he  had  been  called  down  to 
hold  a consultation  with  the  butcher ; Eddie  had 
brought  him  a cut  finger  for  surgical  aid ; the 
grocer’s  bill  had  been  thrust  between  his  paper 
and  his  eyes ; the  washer- woman  made  a demand 
for  starch ; and  two  parishioners  had  called  upon 
church  matters.  Meekly  had  Mr.  Berrian  met 
these  various  demands  upon  his  time  and  pa- 
tience, although  each  time  he  left  his  writing  he 
felt  that 

uhia  brain  let  allp 

The  chain  of  pearla  which  he  juat  had  strung." 
And  now  Fanny  flung  open  the  door,  and,  toss- 
ing her  hat  on  to  the  half- made  bed,  advanced 
with  eager  steps  and  a “Well,  papa!”  upon  her 
lips. 

But  Mr.  Berrian  raised  his  left  hand  slightly 
in  warning  deprecation,  and  continued  to  write 
on,  while  a pleasant  smile  hovered  about  the 
quiet  mouth  ; and  Fanny,  who  was  well  used  to 
his  ways,  stood  waiting  his  leisure  in  loving  pa- 
tience, thoughtlessly  amusing  herself  by  picking 
the  horse-hair  out  of  the  rents  in  the  old  eosy- 
chair  in  which  her  father  sat. 

A few  moments’  silence ; and  then,  when  the 
fugitive  thought  was  caught  and  secured,  Mr. 
Berrian  flung  down  the  pen,  and  turned  to  his 


daughter  with  a pleasant  “Now,  then,  my  dar- 
ling!” And  Fanny,  seating  herself  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  began  her  little  narrative. 

“Well,  papa,  I went  to  Mrs.  Adams’s,  and 
she  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed ; and 
John  is  better ; and  she  thinks  he  won’t  have  a 
fever,  after  all.  And  Mrs.  Jones  says  we  can 
have  the  butter ; but  you  must  send  for  it.  And 
I met  Mary  Symms,  and  she  wants  to  see  you 
— something  about  the  pulpit-cushion,  I don’t 
know  what.  And  Mrs.  Briggs  says  if  you  will 
let  her  have  the  buttons  and  twist  to-day  she 
can  finish  Eddie's  suit  by  to-morrow  night. 

And  J udge  Williams  sent  you  this  book ; there's  1 
something  in  it  he  thought  you’d  like  to  read — 
here,  this  is  it,  where  he  turned  down  the  leaf. 

Oh ! and  I got  you  two  letters  from  the  post- 
office  ; but  please,  papa,  don’t  read  them  now, 

I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you.  And  Mrs.  James 
Carr  called  me  in  to  say  if  it  makes  no  odds  to 
you  she  don’t  want  the  baby  christened  next 
Sunday,  because  it’s  got  the  rash.  And  ohl 
papa,  don’t  you  know  that  old  stone  house  in 
Brier  Lane?  Did  you  know  any  body  lived 
there,  and  had  lived  there  for  a year  nearly? 

No?  There,  1 thought  not!  Well,  there  does; 
and  it  is  a Mrs.  Gray  and  her  grand-daughter — 

Buch  a queer,  funny  little  girl  1 And  her  grand- 
mother is  very  sick,  papa ; and  1 told  her  (the 
little  girl,  I mean)  that  I’d  ask  you  to  call  and 
see  them.”  And  here  Fanny  related  the  little 
adventure  of  the  morning,  concluding  with, 

“ Won’t  you  go  and  see  them,  papa  ? The  lit- 
tle girl  seemed  so  lonely ; and  she  is  so  pretty 
and  so  droll — will  you  go  ?” 

“Certainly,  my  dear;  I will  go  this  after- 
noon, when  I take  my  walk.  I did  not  know 
that  house  was  occupied.  I seldom  go  through 
Brier  Lane.  ” 

“ Oh ! thank  you,  papa ; and  may  I go  with 
you  ?” 

“ I think  not,  my  dear ; as  you  saw  the  little 
girl  only  this  morning  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary; and  from  what  you  tell  me  the  young  lady 
is  not  all  one  could  choose  as  a companion,  I 
am  afraid.  ” 

“ Well,  no,  papa,  I don’t  suppose  she  is;  but 
she  is  so  pretty  and  so  interesting  I want  to  see 
her  again.” 

True  to  his  word,  the  afternoon  saw  Mr.  Ber- 
rian on  his  way  to  Brier  Lane.  As  lie  entered 
the  neglected  little  front  yard  the  utter  desola^ 
tion  and  forlornness  of  the  place  would  have 
been  evident  to  almost  any  one  else ; but  the 
good  pastor  was  too  much  used  to  discomfort 
and  neglect  at  home  to  notice  them.  He  only 
thought,  as  the  gate  swinging  open  on  a broken 
hinge  pinched  his  fingers,  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  shut  it  at  all. 

Walking  up  the  green,  untrimmed  pathway, 
something  touched  his  arm,  and  turning,  he 
found  Beatrice  by  his  side.  Fanny’s  descrip- 
tion of  her  rather  remarkable  person  had  been 
too  accurate  to  admit  of  a doubt  as  to  who  his 
companion  was;  but  the  child's  whole  manner 
was  so  subdued  and  gentle,  her  bearing  so  quiet 
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and  self-possessed,  that  he  felt  Fanny  moat  hare 
exaggerated  the  morning’s  interview. 

“If  you  please,  Sir,”  she  said,  in  low,  sweet 
tones,  but  with  a hurried  tremble  in  her  breath, 
“are  you  Fanny  minister’s  father?’1 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Berrian,  “lam  the 
minister ; and  it  was  my  daughter  Fanny  who 
was  here  this  morning.” 

“ And  you’ve  come  to  see  my  grandmother?” 

“Yes,  if  she  would  like  to  see  me.” 

“ Did  Fanny  tell  you  I wanted  you  to  come  ?” 

“ Yes,  I understood  her  to  say  so.  Do  you 
think  your  grandmother  will  be  able  to  see  me 
this  afternoon  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir;  I hope  so;  but  if  she 
should,  please  not  to  say  I asked  you  to  come — 
please  don’t ; grandmother  might  be  angry  with 
me.” 

“Oh  no,  my  child,”  said  Mr.  Berrian,  kind- 
ly; “I  will  be  very  careful,  do  not  fear.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir;  that’s  all.”  And  even  as 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Berrian  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, she  had  disappeared. 

The  minister’s  summons  at  the  door  was  an- 
swered by  a neat-looking  woman,  middle-aged, 
short,  stout,  and  cheery-looking  in  face  and 
manner. 

“Is  Mrs.  Gray  well  enough  to  see  me?”  ask- 
ed the  gentleman. 

“I  guess  not,  Sir,”  was  the  ready  answer. 
“ She's  ill  in  bed  and  does  not  see  any  one,  un- 
less,” she  added,  with  an  inquiring  look,  “your 
business  is  very  important.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Mr.  Berrian;  “I  only  called 
from  a wish  to  be  of  use.  I am  the  clergyman 
of  this  place,  and  hearing  to-day  she  was  here, 
ill,  and  a stranger,  I called  to  see  if  I could  do 
any  thing  for  her.  Had  you  not  better  take  up 
my  name  and  say  I am  here  to  offer  my  services 
in  any  way  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,  I will  if  you  wish ; but  I doubt 
if  she  will  see  you.  Who  shall  I say  ?” 

“Say,  if  you  please,  that  Mr.  Francis  Ber- 
rian, the  minister  of  this  place,  has  just  heard 
of  her  illness,  and  has  called  to  ask  if  he  can  be 
of  service  to  her  in  any  way.” 

But  the  woman  didn't  move.  Slowly  ejacu- 
lating the  words,  “For  the  pity’s  sake!”  she 
stood  fazing  at  him,  with  open  mouth  and  wide 
eyes,  as  if  incapable  of  motion. 

“Had  you  not  better  take  up  my  name  to 
Mrs.  Gray?”  mildly  suggested  the  parson. 

“My  soul  and  body!  goodness  gracious!” 
said  the  woman,  still  earnestly  regarding  him. 
“Well,  and  if  that  don’t  beat  all!  I do  de- 
clare! Who — who  did  you  say?” 

“The  Reverend  Francis  Berrian.” 

“Well  there — I want  to  know — I never / 
Why,  Francis  Berrian!  My  soul  and  body! 
Don’t  you  know  me  ?” 

“ No !”  said  Mr.  Berrian,  regarding  her  more 
attentively,  “I  do  not  think  I do ; there  is  some- 
thing familiar  in  your  face,  too,  but  I can  not 
recall  vour  name.  When,  and  where,  did  I ever 
meet  you  ?” 

“ Sakea  alive ! Why,  Francis  Berrian ! don’t 


you  remember  Jane  Mathews,  who  lived  with 
your  pa  and  ma,  when  you  was  a boy,  and 
tended  you  in  that  typhus  fever  you  had  ?” 

“Jane  Mathews?  Yes,  indeed ! to  be  sure  I 
do ; I’ve  thought  of  you  many  and  many  a time ; 
I wonder  I did  not  know  you,”  said  Mr.  Berrian, 
warmly  returning  her  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
“But  that  was  a good  while  ago,  Jane !” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  “it’s  nigh  upon 
thirty  years,  I guess.  But  you  do  look  kind’er 
nat’rnl  after  all.  You  see,  I kep*  a looking  and 
a looking  at  you,  and  I sez  to  myself,  How  much 
he  does  look  like  somebody  or  other ! and,  sure 
enough,  it  was  yourself  you  looked  like.  Why, 
I declare!  now  I look  at  you,  knowing  it’s 
you.  Why,  you  look  jest  as  nat’ral  as  all  out- 
doors !” 

“And  I think  you  look  very  natural  too, 
Jane ; considering  how  many  years  have  gone 
by.” 

“Me?  oh  laws  yes ; I look  jest  as  nat’ral  as 
a nat’ral  fool,  don’t  I ? I always  did.  But  do 
walk  in.  And  so  you’re  the  Minister  here.  I 
declare  and  vow*,  if  I’d  have  knowed  it,  I'd  have 
contrived  to  come  and  hear  you  preach  just  for 
the  fun  of  it ! My  soul ! Why,  Master  Frank 
(there,  excuse  me,  I couldn’t  help  it,  calling 
you  so,  for  it’s  as  good  as  a dinner  to  see  you), 
do  you  remember  that  day  you  drank  up  all  the 
tamerine  water  at  once,  and  Dr.  White,  how 
he  scolded  me  for  it  ?” 

“ Oh  no ! I do  not  remember  about  the  tam- 
arinds, Jane ; but  I do  remember  how  kind  and 
patient  you  were,  and  how  you  used  to  sing  to 
me  * Young  Johnny  the  Miller’  and  ‘ The  sun 
sets  at  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day.’  ” - 

“ So  I did,  so  I did;  I declare  I had  forgot 
all  about  them  old  songs.  I must  try  to  come 
down  to  your  house  I guess,  and  see  all  your 
folks,  and  have  a good  talk,  all  about  old  times, 
only  I don’t  know  how  to  get  away  from  here, 
really.” 

“Why,  is  Mrs.  Gray  so  very  ill?” 

“ Well,  I guess  she’ll  never  be  any  better ; 
that’s  my  opinion  ; and  I guess  it’s  hers.” 

“What  does  the  Doctor  say  of  her  case  ?” 

“Don’t  have  any — never  does — won't ! I wish 
to  the  mercy  she  would,  for  I feel  awful  oneasy 
to  be  here,  with  only  a dying  woman  and  a little 
gal ; it  ain’t  what  I hired  for.  But  she  won’t 
send  for  any  body  else,  and  I hain't  the  heart  to 
go  off,  and  leave  her  with  ony  poor  little  Bea- 
trice, poor  child!” 

“What  sort  of  a girl  is  this  little  Beatrice?” 

“ As  good  a gal  as  ever  lived  if  folks  ony  knew 
how  to  treat  her  right.  But  her  grandmother 
don’t ; she’s  always  grabbing  at  her,  and  hector- 
ing her ; the  poor  thing  leads  the  life  of  a toad 
under  a harrow.  I believe  she  and  her  grand- 
mother hate  each  other.” 

“This  is  very  terrible,  Jane.  What  is  the 
cause  of  it  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  easy  enough  to  see  why  Beatie 
hates  her ; she’d  be  an  angel  if  she  didn’t ; for 
she  never  gives  her  a pleasant  word  or  kind 
look.” 
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“But  what  is  the  reason?  Does  Beatrice 
provoke  her  in  any  way  ?” 

“ Not  a bit  I She  never  gives  her  a saucy  an- 
swer ; I wonder  she  don’t  sometimes.  I don’t 
see  how  she  can  stand  it ; but  she  keeps  out  of 
her  way  as  much  as  she  can,  and  is  cutting  round 
outdoors  most  of  the  time,  poor  little  soul ! You 
see,  Sir,  as  near  as  I can  make  it  out,  Beatrice’s 
mother  was  Mrs.  Gray’s  only  child,  and  married 
against  her  will ; and  so  she  was  mad  with  the 
man  for  marrying  her  daughter,  and  mad  with 
her  daughter  for  being  married,  and  maddest  of 
all  with  poor  Beatie,  for  being  born ; jest  as  if 
it  was  her  fault,  poor  little  soul ! I dare  say  she 
didn't  want  to  be  bora  more’n  the  rest  of  us.  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  born ; you  didn’t  want  to  be 
born ; folks  don’t  have  their  choice  in  that  mat- 
ter as  ever  I heard  of ; and  I’m  sure  if  Beatie 
had  known  what  a more’n  dog’s  life  she  was  com- 
ing to,  she’d  never  have  undertook  it.  But  there ! 
I’m  keeping  you  standing  listening  to  my  gab- 
ble. You  jest  sit  down,  won’t  you,  and  I’ll  see 
if  the  old  lady  will  see  you  ? I doubt  if  she  will 
though." 

In  a few  moments  Mrs.  Mathews  returned,  in 
evident  surprise,  to  say  Mrs.  Gray  would  see 
Mr.  Berrian;  and  following  her  up  stairs  the 
Pastor  entered  a large  chamber,  scrupulously 
neat  indeed,  but  bare  and  desolate  looking.  It 
was  not  the  mere  want  of  comfort  which  struck 
the  visitor ; that  would  scarcely  have  been  felt 
by  him — he  was  used  to  that.  It  was  the  utter 
cheerlessness,  the  sense  of  gloom  and  desolation 
which  seemed  to  haunt  the  very  air,  and  crept 
round  him,  and  enveloped  him  like  a fog — and 
that  he  was  not  used  to.  His  home,  ever  full 
of  sunshine,  and  the  glad  voices  of  happy,  loving 
children,  was  always  cheerful,  if  disorderly. 

He  found  Mrs.  Gray — a tall,  gaunt,  stern-feat- 
ured woman,  with  wildly-flashing,  hollow  eyes, 
and  sallow  complexion — sitting  erect  and  stiff  in 
bed;  a dark  blanket-shawl  being  put  over  her 
head  and  pinned  closely  beneath  the  chin,  like 
a hood,  from  whence  its  ample  folds  fell  around 
her,  enveloping  her  whole  person,  except  the 
bony  and  emaciated  hands  which  were  clasped 
about  her  knees. 

There  was  something  so  repellent  and  forbid- 
ding in  the  whole  air  and  aspect  of  the  woman 
that  for  one  moment  Mr.  Berrian  almost  regret- 
ted bis  intrusion.  But  stepping  quietly  to  the 
bedside,  he  briefly  informed  her  he  had  recently 
learned  that  Brier  Lane  had  an  occupant,  and 
hearing  of  her  illness,  he  had  called  to  offer 
his  services.  Mrs.  Gray’s  replies  were  curt  and 
almost  repulsive  at  first,  but  Mr.  Berrian  was  a 
true  gentleman  and  a Christian.  His  naturally 
kind  heart,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  had  given  him 
tact,  and  in  his  frequent  visits  among  the  sick 
and  suffering  he  had  gained  a useful  experience. 
He  asked  about  her  health,  and  learned  she  was 
the  victim  of  a cureless  disease,  rapidly  gaining 
upon  her.  He  expressed  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  his  gentle  manner  and  soothing  words  had 
an  influence  beyond  his  expectations.  It  is 


often  the  case  that  reserved  persons,  when  they 
do  cast  aside  their  reserve  and  become  confi- 
dential at  all,  are  more  open  and  communica- 
tive than  those  of  a more  genial  character ; and 
Mrs.  Gray,  long  unused  to  the  language  of  kind- 
ness, and  who  had  for  months  past  held  com- 
munication with  no  being  but  her  attendant  and 
unloved  grandchild,  could  not  resist  his  persua- 
sive voice  and  gentle  manner.  Gradually  and 
imperceptibly  to  herself,  led  on  rather  by  her 
own  deep  need  of  human  sympathy  than  by  any 
inquiries  on  his  part,  she  told  him  the  history 
of  her  life. 

She  told  him  of  her  motherless  and  neglected 
childhood ; of  the  disappointment  of  her  early 
and  unhappy  marriage ; of  her  husband’s  alien- 
ation and  unkindness;  of  his  heartless  deser- 
tion, when  her  only  child  was  six  mouths  old ; 
how  her  heart  had  then  become  bound  up  in  her 
child,  her  idol,  her  all ; how  beautiful  her  Alice 
was,  how  lovely,  how  loving,  and  how  good; 
how  she  had  determined  to  save  her  from  sor- 
rows like  her  own ; and  remembering  her  own 
sad,  unloved  childhood,  she  had  lavished  every 
endearment  upon  her  child,  gratifying  every 
wish,  denying  her  nothing;  that  she  had  de- 
cided Alice  should  never  marry,  to  be,  like  her, 
the  slave  of  a tyrant  husband;  and  how  for 
years  they  had  lived  thus,  mother  and  child,  all 
in  all  to. each  other;  and  then  (and  here  the 
trembling,  husky  voice,  grew  fierce  and  high) — 
a hateful  foreigner,  “an  Italian  Jumping  Jack” 
— she  used  the  very  word  little  Beatrice  had  re- 
peated— stole  her  child’s  heart  away  from  her. 
How  she  had  wept,  and  prayed,  and  counseled, 
and  warned,  and  threatened  Alice,  in  vain ; and 
how,  when  she  refused  to  listen  to  their  mad 
folly,  Alice  fled  from  her,  “and  left  her  for  the 
stranger;”  and  then  how,  in  the  rage  of  her 
great  grief,  she  had  spurned  her  child  and  cursed 
her  son-in-law. 

And  then  she  told  him  that  a year  after  this 
ill-omened  marriage  Alice’s  husband  was  called 
home  by  his  mother’s  death  ; and  when  Beatrice 
was  born,  during  his  absence,  Alice  had  sent  to 
ask  her  mother  to  come  to  her,  and  she  in  her 
indignant  6Corn  had  refused  her.  And  then, 
when  she  heard  of  Alice’s  danger,  her  mother’s 
heart  gave  way,  and  she  went — alas  1 to#  late ! 
too  late ! Alice  had  only  lived  to  see  her  child 
baptized  into  the  faith  of  its  father,  and  had 
named  it  Beatrice  for  his  mother.  “And 
then, ’’she  said,  “ I was  mad — mad  with  remorse 
and  rage.  I determined  to  pay  back  to  him  the 
bitter  wrong  he  had  done  to  me : he  had  stolen 
my  child ; I would  steal  his.  A poor  exchange, 
his  miserable,  wailing  babv,  for  my  beautiful 
and  loving  girl ! I collected  together  all  I was 
worth ; I took  the  child  and  fled,  and  hid  my- 
self, my  wrongs,  and  my  revenge,  in  the  heart 
of  a great  city.  But  what  then  ? I had  bereft 
him  of  his  child — that  was  something.  But  what 
had  I gained?  His  child  bore  no  look  of  ray 
lost  Alice.  She  was  all  father ; and  the  hated 
resemblance  was  a daily  curse  to  me." 

Then  she  said  that,  not  knowing  if  the  man 
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she  so  hated  was  in  this  country  or  not,  she  had 
feared  that  Beatrice,  who  was  fast  outgrowing 
her  control,  might,  from  her  resemblance  to  her 
father  and  her  Italian  name,  be  discovered  by 
some  of  her  father’s  friends ; and  she  had  re- 
moved to  the  country,  to  keep  her  still  in  retire- 
ment. But  her  own  life  was  failing  fast — she 
wanted  some  legal  adviser ; could  Mr.  Berrian 
recommend  some  one  to  her  ? 

This  Mr.  Berrian  readily  promised ; and  then, 
feeling  her  time  was  indeed  short,  he  spoke  to 
her,  kindly  but  plainly,  pointing  out  to  her  the 
deep  sin  of  her  life,  and  urging  upon  her  repent- 
ance and  reparation,  so  far  as  it  was  now  in  her 
power  to  effect.  Then  he  asked  if  there  was  any 
thing  against  the  character  of  Beatrice’s  father  ? 

Mrs.  Gray  paused  a while  before  replying  to 
this  question.  She  had  so  hated  the  man — so 
long  regarded  him  as  an  enemy — that  it  was 
hard  to  bear  a fair  testimony  in  regard  to  him. 
But  though  blinded  by  passion  she  was  truthful, 
and  acknowledged  it  was  jealous  love  for  her 
child  which  had  prejudiced  her  so  much  against 
him. 

After  a long  and  earnest  conversation,  in 
which  Mr.  Berrian  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing her  feelings  much  less  vehement  than  at 
first,  he  rose  to  leave  her,  promising  to  call  the 
next  day. 

44  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  the  name  of 
little  Beatrice’s  father,”  he  said,  as  he  bade  her 
good-by ; 44  have  you  any  objection  to  my  know- 
ing it?” 

“Only  that  I hate  to  speak  it,”  she  said. 
44  It  has  not  passed  my  lips  for  years.  His  name 
was  Orsini ; he  called  himself  a Count,  but  all 
foreigners  do  that , I believe— don’t  they  ?” 

44 Count  Orsini!  What!  Not  Count  Leo- 
pold Orsini  ?”  said  Mr.  Berrian. 

44  Yes;  that  is  what  he  called  himself.” 

44 Is  it  possible?  Why,  I knew  him  well. 
He  was  my  early  friend  and  class-mate,  and  a 
better  man  or  a truer  gentleman  I never  knew ! 
Is  it  possible  that  Beatrice  is  my  old  friend's 
child  ? But  I have  made  you  a long  call,  and  I 
fear  a fatiguing  one.  Good-by ; I will  call  again, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  me;  and  I will  send  a 
lawyer  to  you  to-morrow.” 

III. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  Mr.  Berrian  and  Fanny 
were  almost  daily  visitors  at  Brier  Lane,  where, 
by  Mr.  Berrian ’s  active  kindness,  a good  nurse 
and  physician  were  now  in  attendance,  and  the 
worthy  clergyman  had  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  under  his  gentle  ministrations,  as 
Mrs.  Gray’s  life  ebbed  away,  the  fierce  vindic- 
tive rancor  of  her  resentment  subsided.  She 
even,  at  his  request,  allowed  him  to  write  a let- 
ter to  the  once  hated  Orsini,  to  be  given  to  him 
after  her  death , in  which  she  asked  and  accord- 
ed forgiveness  for  their  mutual  wrong-doing; 
for  no  argument  of  her  friendly  adviser  could 
convince  her  he  had  not  wronged  her  as  much 
in  marrying  her  child  as  she  had  him  in  kid- 
napping his.  But,  though  stubbornly  obtuse 


upon  this  one  point,  she  was  penitent  and  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Berrian  felt  that  the  close  of 
her  life  was  far  more  peaceful  and  more  hopeful 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  first  in- 
terview. 

When  the  last  sad  scene  was  over  Mr.  Ber- 
rian found  she  had  left  a will,  giving  all  the 
little  property  she  had  to  Beatrice,  and  naming 
him  as  executor  and  guardian ; and  he  took  her 
at  once  to  his  own  house  till  her  father  should 
be  found  and  summoned.  Thither  Jane  Math- 
ews accompanied  her,  as  she  expressed  a wish 
to  be  near  Beatrice  until  she  found  her  father. 

4 4 For  though  she's  a real  good  child,”  she  said, 
44  and  don’t  mean  the  least  mite  of  harm,  yet 
she  has  queer  ways,  and  ain’t  a bit  like  other 
gals.  And  I’d  like  to  hang  round  till  her  fa- 
ther comes ; and  I guess  I can  contrive  to  make 
myself  useful  in  your  family.  I can  "most  al- 
ways work  my  passage,  in  one  way  or  another, 
while  I’ve  got  my  ten  fingers.” 

And  useful,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mathews  did  make 
herself  in  the  minister’s  disorderly  house;  al- 
ways cheerful  and  pleasant-tempered,  her  quiet 
energy  was  daily  spent  in  bringing  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  neatness  out  of  topsy-turvy  ness. 

Beatrice,  under  her  training,  had  already  ac- 
quired habits  of  neatness  which  would  last  her 
a lifetime.  And  poor,  motherless  Fanny  only 
needed  example  and  stimulus  to  make  her  a 
clever  little  housekeeper;  while,  in  return,  her 
quiet,  gentle  ways  were  fast  subduing  the  hoy- 
denish  rudeness  of  Beatrice.  Day  by  day,  with- 
out annoyance  or  encroachment,  the  house  be- 
gan to  wear  a new  aspect;  and  while  Jane  stood 
between  the  master  and  his  servants  and  trades- 
people, she  saved  him  from  the  wastefulness  of 
the  one  and  the  peculations  of  the  others,  and 
frugal,  but  orderly,  well-served  meals  took  the 
place  of  coarse  profusion.  At  last  the  ambition 
of  the  zealous  and  affectionate  reformer  reached 
even  to  the  person  of  the  minister  himself  (and 
not  before  it  was  needed). 

“Fanny,  dear,” she  said,  one  day,  as  he  came 
from  his  room  equipped  for  his  walk,  and  look- 
ing even  more  forlorn  and  shabby  than  usual — 
“Fanny,  dear,  you  ain’t  going  to  let  your  pa  go 
down  the  street  such  a figure  as  he  is,  be  you  ?” 

“Figure!”  said  Fanny,  looking  up  in  con- 
sternation, with  partial  eyes  which  could  see 
nothing  wrong  in  the  father  she  loved  and  ven- 
erated. 

4 4 Figure ! ” said  the  impulsive  Beatrice,  jump- 
ing up.  “Why,  Janey!  what  do  you  mean? 
I’m  sure  he’s  the  handsomest  man  in  town,  and 
the  best.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  me,  Jane?”  said 
the  amused  parson,  turning  from  the  admiring 
girls  to  the  friendly  critic.  “What  is  amiss?” 

44  Well,  excuse  me,  Sir,  but  you  do  look  like 
the  very  old  Scrantum,  begging  your  pardon! 
Why,  your  coat  is  all  dusty,  and  it’s  real  thread- 
bare all  round  the  collar  and  cuffs ; and  it’s  lost 
two  buttons,  and  one  button-hole  is  all  tore  out 
— see  here ! And  who  under  the  canopy  ever 
saw  a Christian  minister  in  low-cut  shoes  aud 
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blue  yam  stockings  before?  I’m  sure  I never 
did  in  all  my  days.  And  I don’t  really  think, 
Sir,  you’ve  shaved  to-day,  or  yesterday  either, 
have  you  ?” 

44  No,”  said  Mr.  Berrian,  rubbing  his  chin, 
44 1 haven’t.  It  is  some  trouble  to  have  the  wa- 
ter brought  up,  and  I don’t  shave  every  day.” 

4 4 Trouble !”  said  Mrs.  Mathews ; 44  no  it  ain’t ; 
no  trouble  in  the  world ; not  a mite  of  trouble. 
I’ll  see  to  that.  But  really  I wonder  how  your 
people  have  any  respect  for  you  if  you  go  among 
them  looking  so.  Why,  your  collar  looks  as 
though  you’d  slept  in  it.  Fanny,  dear,  hain’t 
your  pa  got  a better  suit  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Mr.  Berrian,  44 1 have;  but 
I thought  this  would  do.” 

44  Do  to  work  in  the  garden  with,  but  not  to 
walk  out  in.  Fanny,  dear,  you  jest  git  out  his 
best  suit,  and  I’ll  brush  ’ura.  I guess  he  can 
afford  to  dress  like  a gentleman,  your  pa  can. 
And  here,  Bcatie,  your  fingers  can  go  like  a 
steam-engine,  you  jest  sew  up  the  rips  in  these 
old  black  gloves,  won’t  you?  Now,  Mr,  Ber- 
rian, if  you’ll  step  up  stairs  I’ll  bring  up  the  wa- 
ter, and  you  jest  shave,  and  spruce  up  a bit, 
while  Joe  brushes  your  shoes.  And  Fanny, 
hain’t  he  got  any  black  stockings  ? You  jest  get 
him  out  a pair,  won’t  you  ?” 

When  Mrs.  Mathews  took  up  the  water  she 
stopped  to  lay  out  fresh  linen,  and  such  an  array 
of  ragged,  buttonless  garments  rarely  graced  the 
domestic  museum  of  any  man,  bachelor  or  ben- 
edict 

44  My  soul  and  body ! ” soliloquized  the  zealous 
little  woman  as  she  shook  them  out  one  after 
another,  and  laid  them  aside  in  a hopeless  state 
of  raggedness.  44 Why  goodness  o’  man!  it’s 
enough  to  make  a body’s  hair  stand  on  end  to 
see  such  a set  of  raggified  ruins ! I wonder  how 
he  ever  got  into  ’urn.  There  ain’t  one  fit  for  a 
chimney-sweeper  to  put  on.  I guess  he  had  to 
turn  the  corner  sudden  when  he  see  the  ragman 
coming.  I declare  a sewing-machine  that  wonld 
run  itself  and  find  its  own  thread  wouldn't  more’n 
meet  the  wants  of  this  family !” 

But  thinking  this,  she  only  said:  44 1 guess 
you  want  some  new  shirts,  Mr.  Berrian;  if 
you’ll  give  me  the  money  I’ll  go  to  the  store  and 
get  the  linen,  and  I and  these  gals  can  make  you 
a set  jest  as  well  as  not  while  I’m  here ; and  I'll 
bet  they’ll  wear  as  long  agen  as  these  boughten 
store  things.” 

By  the  time  Mr.  Berrian,  shaved,  combed,  and 
brushed,  and  in  his  better  suit,  came  down  from 
his  chamber,  Jane  handed  him  a pair  of  nicely- 
polished  shoes  44 There!”  she  said;  “them 
look  something  like!  Why,  they  was  as  red  as 
a copper.  Now,  Fanny,  get  him  a clean  hand- 
kerchief. Lord,  child!  not  a red  one,  for  the 
pity’s  sake ! Do  get  a white  one,  dear !” 

“He  hasn’t  got  any  others,”  said  Fanny, 
laughing;  44  he  never  has.” 

44  Why,  Fanny  Berrian ! you  don't  mean  to 
say  your  pa  takes  one  of  them  red  silk  thingB  to 
church  with  him,  and  lays  it  on  the  pulpit  cush- 
ions close  to  the  Holy  Bible,  do  you  ?” 


44 1 guess  he  does,”  said  Fanny. 

44  Why,  is  it  very  wicked,  Jane  ?”  asked  the 
amused  object  of  her  cares. 

44  Well,  I should  think  60,  Sir,”  said  Jane, 
gravely.  44  Warn’t  the  old  Levites  in  the  Bible 
times  forbid  to  serve  in  the  Temple  without  clean 
white  linen  ? You  ought  to  know  best ; but  I 
should  think  you  might  be  as  nice  as  one  of  them 
old  Jews  any  how !” 

44  It  would  seem  so,”  said  the  minister,  meek- 
ly, although  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
quaint  authority. 

44  Fanny  dear,  you  jest  run  and  get  him  one 
of  your  handkerchiefs  jest  for  to-day,  won't  you  ? 
I suppose  you  don’t  carry  red  ones,  though  I don't 
know  as  it  would  be  a bit  worse  if  you  did ! And 
if  you  please,  Sir,  I’ll  get  you  a dozen  when  I 
get  the  linen.” 

44  Very  well,  Jane,  get  just  what  you  think 
best,  and  thank  you,  too ; only  don’t  make  quite 
a beau  of  me  in  my  old  age.” 

“Oh,  don’t  he  look  a picture!”  cried  Bea- 
trice, impulsively,  as  the  really  handsome  par- 
son, in  trim  attire  and  much  improved  by  his 
careful  toilet,  walked  forth  almost  like  a new 
creation.  4 4 Is  not  he  a beauty,  and  the  best 
man  in  the  world  too ! Oh,  Fanny ! if  you’ll 
sell  me  half  your  right  in  him  I’ll  give  you  all 
my  grandmother  has  left,  and  think  I’d  made  a 
blessed  good  bargain  too.  Oh,  if  my  new  father 
would  only  be  like  him  I wouldn’t  say  a word 
against  him.” 

44  Say  a word  against  him !”  said  Mrs.  Math- 
ews; “I  should  think  not,  indeed!  Why, 
Beatie,  most  girls  would  be  wild  with  delight  to 
find  a father.” 

44 Well,  I am  not,”  said  Beatrice,  frankly. 
44 1 suppose  it  is  because  I am  not  used  to  hav- 
ing fathers,  and  it  comes  awkward  to  me ; and 
it  is  rather  hard  on  me — now  you  mu6t  both  al- 
low that— just  as  I have  got  rid  of  my  grand- 
mother.” 

44 Beatrice,  Beatrice!”  said  Fanny,  reproach- 
fully. 

“Well,  I know,  I did  not  mean  to,  Fanny. 
I won’t.  I mean  just  as  I thought  I was  going 
to  be  my  own  mistress,  and  have  my  own  way, 
and  do  what  I choose,  and  be  just  as  happy  as  a 
duck  in  a mud-puddle,  I am  told  I’ve  got  this 
unnecessary  father  knocking  about  the  world 
somewhere ; and  of  course  he’ll  come  and  put  a 
stop  to  every  thing.  Now  what  need  is  there 
of  my  having  a father  at  this  late  day  ? I did 
without  so  long  I guess  I could  worry  through 
alone.  And  then,  when  he  does  come,  what  a 
fussy  time  that  will  be ! I sha’n’t  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  I shall  appear  like  a fool,  I know 
I shall.  I’ve  tried  half  a dozen  times  to  make 
up  a speech,  and  I can’t.  What  must  I say  ? 1 

can’t  get  beyond  4 Oh,  my  beloved  father ! ' — and 
that's  a fib!” 

4 4 Nonsense,  child!”  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 
“Don’t  bother  your  silly  little  head  in  that 
way.  He  won't  want  a speech  from  you,  I’ll 
bet.” 

4 4 But  what  must  I say  and  do  ? Do  tell  me ! ” 
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“Don’t  say  or  do  nothing.  Wait  and  see 
what  he  says  and  does.  He  is  the  one  to  say 
and  do,  not  yon.” 

“ Well,  now, ” said  Beatrice,  “ is  he  ? There’s 
some  sense  in  that.  Janey,  you  are  a darling ; 
you  always  come  to  my  relief.  I never  thought 
of  that  before ; it's  quite  an  idea.  And  so  he  is 
to  be  the  chief  actor  then,  is  he  ? I thought  it 
must  be  me.  Heigh-ho ! I do  wish  it  was  over, 
it  makes  me  fidgety.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Berrian  re-entered  the 
room,  and  behind  him  came,  with  hasty  steps,  a 
tall,  dignified,  handsome  man. 

“Beatrice,  my  dear  child,  your  father!”  he 
said. 

Taken  wholly  by  surprise,  poor  Beatrice  clung, 
blushing  and  trembling,  to  Fanny,  with  her  dark, 
gazelle-like  eyes  fixed  with  a beseeching  gaze 
upon  the  advancing  stranger  with  an  air  like 
that  of  a startled  fawn,  half  fear  half  confidence, 
and  the  rich  color  mantling  her  cheeks.  Never 
had  she  looked  more  beautiful.  But  as  he  si- 
lently opened  his  arms  to  her  Nature  asserted 
her  claim.  The  intended  speech  was  forgotten ; 
not  even  “Oh,  my  beloved  father!”  came  from 
the  trembling  red  lips,  as,  springing  forward,  she 
was  clasped  to  the  heart  of  the  parent  who  had 
so  long  and  so  vainly  sought  for  his  lost  child. 

“There,  now;  you  see  I was  right  after  all,” 
said  Mrs.  Mathews,  confidentially  to  Fanny, 
half  an  hour  afterward.  “ You  see  there  wasn’t 
no  heed  of  speechifying,  and  I knowed  there 
wouldn’t  be.  Laws,  no!  words  ain’t  nothing 
at  sich  times.  There  wasn’t  a word  spoke  be- 
tween *um ; and  I’ll  wage  they  are  both  just  as 
well  satisfied  as  if  each  of  ’inn  had  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  the  other.” 


THE  RAREY  METHOD.  \ 

L 

AMONG  the  many  attentive  spectators  of 
Mr.  Rarey’s  performances  none  was  more 
conspicuous  than  Mrs.  Moody.  Indeed,  she 
looked  and  listened  with  so  rapt  an  interest  that 
you  might  have  supposed  her  about  to  try  in 
person  the  business  of  horse-taming,  and  bent 
on  acquiring  the  secret.  The  truth  was,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  a very  unmanageable  partner 
to  deal  with  at  home ; and  during  the  accounts 
of  Cruiser’s  former  viciousness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  defied  all  laws  of  stable  and  sad- 
dle, bitten  and  trampled  his  grooms,  and  ren- 
dered himself  a terror  to  all  who  had  to  do  with 
him,  she  drew  certain  parallels  in  her  own  mind. 
This  fiendish  courser  now  walked  about  the 
stage  docile  as  a kitten ; he  obeyed  each  look 
and  tone  of  the  master-spirit  without  resistance 
or  delay.  Might  not  the  treatment  which  had 
answered  so  well  in  tho  one  case  prove  efficacious 
also  in  the  other  ? She  must  bend  all  her  pow- 
ers to  the  task,  and  find  out  how  to  do  it. 

As  the  result  of  her  attention  two  things  im- 
pressed themselves  on  her  mind  as  needful  to 
success,  and  these  were  Firmness  and  Gentleness . 
Firmness— that  part  was  easy  enough;  any 


woman  bent  on  having  her  own  way  would  find 
no  difficulty  there.  But  Gentleness — persever- 
ing gentleness — there  was  the  trial ! How  could 
you  be  gentle  when  some  one  else  was  a perfect 
bear  ? Her  spirit  rose  at  the  very  thought.  Yet 
Cruiser  had  formerly  trampled,  bitten,  and  torn, 
and  gentleness  had  brought  him  down  and  kept 
him  down.  Well,  it  was  worth  trying.  She 
would  make  the  attempt,  at  any  rate. 

Some  fifteen  years  before  Sophia  Jenkins  had 
become  Mrs.  Moody.  She  was  then  a lively, 
rather  pretty  girl,  with  a quick  temper  and  a 
kind  heart,  easily  ruffled,  speedily  reconciled. 
Mr.  Moody’s  character,  on  the  contrary,  was 
considerably  in  accordance  with  his  name.  He 
dwelt  a long  time  on  any  real  or  fancied  injury, 
adding  to  its  heinousness  by  the  continued  med- 
itation, so  that  the  thing  which  was  a slight  on 
Tuesday  grew  into  a positive  insult  by  Tuesday 
week.  Sophia  was  generous  to  a fault.  Mr. 
Moody  prudent  almost  to  the  verge  of  parsimony. 
She  delighted  in  sociability — a friend  to  spend 
the  day,  company  to  tea,  callers  of  an  evening, 
an  occasional  party  or  ball.  Mr.  Moody’s  idea 
of  comfort  was  a good  fire,  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  the  newspaper  and  nobody  around  to 
“ bother.”  He  saw  people  enough  all  day  down 
town.  What  he  wanted  at  home  was  rest  and 
quiet — to  be  let  alone,  and  4bt  obliged  to  think 
of  entertaining  any  body. 

Neither  had  married  quite  in  ignorance  of  the 
other’s  faults,  though,  Been  through  the  enchant- 
ed medium  of  love,  they  had  doubtless  looked 
much  less  formidable  than  the  prosaic  daylight 
of  wedded  life  revealed  them.  Mr.  Moody  prom- 
ised himself  that  he  should  readily  overlook  So- 
phia’s occasional  petulance  in  consideration  of 
her  numerous  excellent  qualities ; she  felt  cer- 
tain that  she  should  control  her  temper  and  give 
him  no  cause  to  harbor  resentment  against  her. 
She  flattered  herself  that  she  should  grow  very 
domestic  in  order  to  please  him ; he  intended  to 
make  great  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  accompany- 
ing her  into  society.  Through  the  honey-moon 
and  a few  weeks  later  this  pleasant  state  of  af- 
fairs continued.  But  one  morning  Sophia  awoke 
with  a headache,  and  was  cross;  Mr.  Moody 
was  indisposed  to  patience,  and  responded  harsh- 
ly. Sophia’s  temper  rose;  her  husband  grew 
surly ; and  that  worst  of  storms,  the  first  quar- 
rel, came  on.  Of  course  there  was  a great  deal 
of  subsequent  repentance  and  self-accusation, 
ending  with  a tender  reconcilement;  but  the 
ice  once  broken  it  was  not  long  before  the  sec- 
ond quarrel  ensued.  Repentance  this  time  was 
slower  and  less  thorough ; and  it  came  to  pass 
that  after  a series  of  disagreements  the  after- 
piece  of  reconciliation  was  entirely  omitted. 
Harsh  reproaches  and  cutting  retorts  alternated 
with  long  periods  of  coolness.  ' Sophia  went 
more  and  more  into  society;  her  husband  re- 
mained determinedly  at  home.  Her  extrava- 
gance grew  intolerable,  said  Mr.  Moody.  His 
parsimony  was  really  despicable,  thought  So- 
phia. The  children,  which  at  intervals  appear- 
ed upon  the  scene,  did  not  tend  to  attach  or  rec- 
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oncile  their  parents.  Ambitions  for  herself,  the 
mother  became  doubly  so  for  them,  while  their 
father  felt  acutely  the  increasing  drain  upon  his 
purse.  At  the  date  of  which  we  write  open 
quarrels  were  few,  or  conducted  in  discreet  Cau- 
dle seclusion,  to  avoid  scandal  with  the  children ; 
but  there  was  a spirit  of  settled  hostility — de- 
termined aggression  on  the  wife’s  part,  just  as 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  husband’s. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Moody’s  business  flourished, 
and  all  to  which  he  put  his  hand  prospered 
mightily.  His  wife  was  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  it  stimulated  her  ambition.  What  had  she 
done  to  deserve  of  fate  that  it  should  bury  her 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  when  half  her  ac- 
quaintances could  date  their  notes  from  the  most 
select  localities?  True,  the  house  was  spacious 
and  comfortable,  not  very  far  from  Broadway, 
either,  nnd  in  a most  respectable  neighborhood ; 
still  it  was  east , and  Mrs.  Moody  felt  a high-bred 
scorn  of  the  slightest  taint  of  Orientalism.  Why 
should  she  be  doomed  to  wear  away  life  in  a 
dwelling  of  brick,  and  only  three  stories  at  that, 
while  Semantha  White  was  perked  up  in  a 
brown-stone  mansion  with  every  modern  im- 
provement? All  the  world  knew  who  Henry 
White  was;  he  began  with  nothing,  and  they 
lived,  goodness  knows  how  long,  in  that  little 
house  in  Amity  SAeet.  As  for  Semantha,  why 
her  people  were  really  quite  poor,  kept  only  one 
servant,  and  Semantha  used  to  help  with  the 
baking  and  fine  ironing.  Sophia  had  often  been 
sorry  for  her,  when  they  were  girls  together,  for 
being  at  such  disadvantage  in  the  way  of  dress 
and  living.  And  now  look  at  them ! Madison 
Avenue  and  no  end  of  horses  and  carriages  and 
Servants  in  livery.  She  might  ride  in  omnibuses 
all  her  days,  or  go  on  foot,  for  all  that  Mr.  Moody 
would  care.  It  wasn’t  as  if  they  were  poor  and 
couldn't  afford  it  ;■  her  husband  could  buy  out 
Henry  White  any  day.  And  there  was  Louise, 
growing  so  tall  and  really  such  a very  pretty 
girl;  was  it  not  a mothers  duty  to  give  that 
dear  child  all  the  benefits  of  an  elegant  home 
and  refined  associations?  Again  and  again  did 
she  attack  Mr.  Moody  on  the  subject;  again 
and  again  was  she  repulsed  with  ignominy. 
Still  she  kept  the  purpose  fresh  in  her  heart,  and 
looked  over  the  paper  sedulously  for  advertise- 
ments of  sales.  They  were  always  there  to  tan- 
talize or  encourage  her;  brown  stone,  rosewood 
doors,  walnut  staircases,  all  that  her  soul  longed 
after;  always,  too,  to  be  had  at  such  bargains, 
and  the  “ terms  made  easy  to  suit  the  purchaser.” 

Mr.  Rarey’s  exhibition,  she  felt  with  inward 
assurance,  had  given  her  a clew.  She  slept  but 
little  that  night,  revolving  in  her  mind  schemes 
of  struggle  and  conquest. 

n. 

Among  Mr.  Moody’s  whims  was  one  in  favor 
of  early  rising : he  was  never  weary  of  quoting 
Poor  Richard  on  that  head,  and  prophesying  min 
to  all  who  did  not  follow  his  advice.  Sophia 
detested  Poor  Richard,  regarding  him  as  the 
avatar  of  the  rather  niggardly  thriftiness  which 


was  the  bane  of  her  life.  Indeed,  she  often  de- 
clared that  next  to  “ Young’s  Night  Thoughts” 
she  hated  that  book  of  maxims.  It  had  long 
been  Mr.  Moody’s  wont  to  rise  at  six  of  the 
clock,  partake  of  a solitary  and  often  ill-cooked 
breakfast,  and  be  off  down  town  before  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  made  her  appearance  below  stairs. 
On  the  morning  which  followed  Mr.  Rarey’s 
performance  he  entered  the  breakfast-room  ex- 
pecting to  behold,  as  usual,  the  soiled  table-cloth 
put  on  askew,  the  two  or  three  plates  and  dingy 
tin  coffee-pot  which  contained  his  needful  nour- 
ishment. Snowy  damask  and  glittering  china, 
smoking  dishes  and  steaming  urn  awaited  him 
instead.  And  behind  that  urn  sat  a female 
whom  he  scarcely  recognized,  so  different  was 
her  appearance  from  that  of  the  wife  who  on 
rare  occasions  had  shared  his  morning  banquet. 
He  could  recall  with  great  distinctness  the  de- 
laine wrapper  which  had  formerly  figured  at 
these  repasts ; a shapeless  garment,  worn  with- 
out collar  or  cuffs,  and  with  no  visible  accom- 
paniment save  a pair  of  old  slippers.  Hebe  her- 
self would  have  looked  a fright  in  it.  The  lady 
who  sat  there  awaiting  him  as  if  it  were  the  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  world  was  very  differ- 
ently got  up.  Her  well-fitting  morning-dress 
was  relieved  at  throat  and  wrists  by  narrow 
bands  of  glossy  linen,  while  the  skirt  flowed 
away  over  the  prettiest  combination  of  tucks  and 
embroidery ; her  dark  hair  was  brushed  smooth- 
ly from  her  temples  and  crowned  with  a coquet- 
tish little  breakfast-cap.  With  her  bright  cheeks, 
good  teeth,  and  smiling  eyes  she  was  an  attract- 
ive woman  still,  spite  of  the  thirty-five  years 
that  had  passed  over  her  head,  and  for  one  mo- 
ment Mr.  Moody’s  heart  quite  wanned  to  her 
as  he  gazed.  Only  one  moment,  however,  the 
next  the  demon  of  suspicion  entered  his  soul. 

“Well,  Sophia,  what  is  it  you  want?”  he 
asked,  seating  himself.  “ Speak  up — don’t  be 
bashful.” 

“ A bit  of  the  steak,  if  you  please,”  she  replied. 

“ Oh,  nonsense.  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  Of  course  I don’t  suppose  all  this  dis- 
play of  china  and  dry-goods  was  got  out  for  no- 
thing. Is  it  for  yourself  or  the  children — and 
how  much  do  you  want?” 

For  three  seconds  Mrs.  Moody  was  speechless 
with  indignation;  in  the  fourth  she  recovered 
herself.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ordeal, 
and  she  must  not  fail.  What  if  Mr.  Rarey  had 
become  enraged  at  the  first  show  of  Cruiser’s 
viciousness  ? Where,  then,  would  have  been  his 
mastery  over  that  terrific  steed?  “Fear  and 
anger,”  she  recalled,  “should  be  equally  un- 
known to  the  true  horseman.”  So  with  a su- 
perhuman effort  she  conquered  every  demonstra- 
tion, and  replied  as  amiably  as  possible, 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,  Robert;  I want 
nothing  except  that  we  should  take  our  break* 
fast  comfortably  together.” 

It  was  a good-natured  answer,  and  on  the 
whole  a true  one,  since  she  had  no  especial  arti- 
cle in  mind  at  the  time.  This  was  only  a part 
of  the  grand  movement  toward  final  triumph. 
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The  meal  went  on.  Sophia  paid  no  attention 
to  her  liege  lord's  rudeness,  unless  he  might 
fancy  that  her  persistent  chattiness  was  intended 
as  a cover  to  any  awkward  feeling  on  his  part. 
She  gave  him  liberally  of  cream  and  sugar,  in- 
sisted on  filling  his  cup  a third  time,  and  studi- 
ously refrained  from  saying  “My  dear.’1  Mr. 
Moody  began  to  feel  pretty  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  himself  before  half  his  steak  had  disappeared; 
but  of  course  he  did  not  admit  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  That  would  have  been  going  against  na- 
ture. 

“ Excellent  coffee !”  he  at  last  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  say.  “Very  different  from  the  slop 
Bridget  usually  favors  me  with.” 

“ Yes,”  responded  his  wife ; “I  made  it  my- 
self, or  at  least  showed  Bridget  how  to  do  it. 
With  a little  oversight  she  will  soon  learn  to 
have  it  just  as  good  as  this.” 

The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted. “ If  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing such  ‘oversight,'”  said  Mr.  Moody,  “the 
meals  in  this  house  would  oftener  be  fit  to  eat.” 

Sophia  turned  pale.  “ Brute !”  she  inwardly 
ejaculated.  But  an  instant  afterward  she  replied, 
meekly,  “ I dare  say  you  are  right.  Bridget  is 
quite  teachable,  and  with  a little  looking-to  will 
make  a very  fair  cook,  I think.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  try.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,”  com- 
mented her  husband ; but  from  his  tone  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  guess  whether  he  meant  to 
say,  “It's  a very  sensible  proceeding,  my  dear 
wife,  and  one  which  I thoroughly  admire  and 
approve  in  you;”  or  whether  it  implied,  “It  is 
high  time  you  were  about  it ; you  have  neglect- 
ed your  husband  and  your  home  quite  long 
enough.”  Sophia  did  not  puzzle  herself  to  study 
out  the  hidden  meaning;  she  bade  Mr.  Moody 
a cheerful  good-morning  in  the  upper  hall,  and 
betook  herself  to  considering  other  details  of  the 
campaign. 

“Louise,”  said  she,  a few  hours  after,  as  her 
eldest  daughter,  a girl  of  fourteen,  was  going 
diligently  through  page  after  page  of  intricate 
variations,  “can’t  you  play  any  tunes?” 

# “Tunes,  mamma?”  asked  the  young  lady, 
quite  bewildered.  “I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.” 

“I  will  show. you;”  and  plunging  into  the 
music-rack  she  brought  forth  an  ancient  volume, 
with  “Sophia  Jenkins”  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
cover.  It  contained  her  own  early  “pieces,” 
and  as  she  turned  the  leaves  familiar  titles  met 
her  eye.  The  Wrecker's  Daughter  Quickstep, 
The  Ocean  Wave  ditto,  Jenny  Lind  and  Car- 
lotta  Grisi  Polkas,  and  hosts  of  kindred  gems. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  was  a collection  of  “popu- 
lar” airs — Campbells  are  Coming,  Hail  to  the 
Chiefs  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  like. 

“Here,  Louise,” said  she,  “I  want  you  to  put 
by  your  lesson  and  practice  these  a while.” 

“Oh,  mamma!”  groaned  the  girl;  “those 
horrid  things ! ''hat  should  1 learn  them  for?” 

“ Not  at  all  horrid ; very  pretty  pieces,  and 
used  to  be  greatly  admired  when  I was  young. 
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It's  on  your  father's  account  that  I want  you  to 
do  it.  He  does  not  care  for  fashionable  music, 
but  he  likes  these  old  tunes  very  much,  and  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  you  play  them  now  and 
then.  Just  run  them  over  a little,  and  be  very 
careful  of  the  time : he  is  so  particular  about 
that .*’  So  Louise  spent  an  hour  or  two,  to  her 
great  amusement,  over  that  funny  old  book.  To 
think  of  mamma  sitting  regularly  down  in  com- 
pany to  play  such  things!” 

Mr.  Moody’s  key  turned  in  the  door  that  even- 
ing at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 

“How  you  surprised  me!”  said  his  wife, 
coming  into  the  hall.  “I  had  no  idea  that  you 
would  be  home  so  early.” 

Mr.  Moody  had  ridden  up  town  in  an  uncom- 
monly pleasant  frame  of  mind,  but  this  remark 
somehow  grated  on  his  feelings. 

“ Not  too  early  for  your  convenience,  I trust,” 
he  answered.  A panic.  “ If  it  is,  I can  go  out 
again.” 

“What  an  unhappy  temper!”  thought  So- 
phia, in  the  virtuous  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  control  her  own.  Then,  aloud:  “Oh 
no;  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  I am  sure, 
only  dinner  isn't  quite  ready  yet,  and  I meant 
to  have  it  prompt  to  the  minute  of  your  return. 
Louise,  run  and  get  your  father's  slippers,  and 
hang  his  dressing-gown  before  the  fire,  so  that 
he  can  put  it  on  as  soon  as  we  have  dined ; and 
light  the  gas  in  the  back-parlor— or  stay,  Til  do 
it  myself.  Now,  Robert,”  she  continued,  pok- 
ing the  coals  in  the  grate  to  a vigorous  glow, 
“just  sit  down  and  be  as  comfortable  as  you 
can  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  dinner  will  be  on 
the  table.” 

The  promise  was  made  good,  and  the  meal 
gave  evidence  of  Mrs.  Moody’s  supervision. 
Every  thing  was  well  cooked  and  hot,  while  Jane 
(chamber-maid  and  waiter)  attended  to  the 
wants  of  the  family  with  quietness  and  dispatch. 
Louise,  her  father's  favorite,  looked  very  pretty 
and  womanly ; the  younger  children,  well  wash- 
ed and  brushed,  behaved  themselves  to  perfec- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Moody's  austerity  relaxed,  and  he  be- 
came almost  genial. 

“ You  were  out  last  night,  Sophia,”  he  ob- 
served. “ What  was  it  ? — the  opera  ? a party?” 

“No,  it  was  Mr.  Rarey's  lecture;  really  a 
delightful  thing ! I am  sure  you  would  enjoy  it. 

We  must  go  together  if  he  gives  another.” 

“Oh,  mamma,  take  me  too!”  cried  Master 
Augustus,  a youth  of  seven,  with  the  usual  boy- 
passion  for  “ horse.”  * 

“That  must  be  as  papa  says ;”  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate,  with  much  spirit  and  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  various  incidents  of  the 
evening. 

“ Singular  knack  some  of  these  people  have,” 
remarked  Mr.  Moody.  “I  have  known  some 
wonderful  instances,  quite  like  witchcraft.” 

“ Then  you  don't  think  it  is  a power  that 
can  be  communicated  ?'*  asked  his  wife.  “ Mr. 
Rarey  talked  as  if  it  were  a method  that  could 
be  imparted  like  any  other  lesson.” 
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“Not  a bit  of  it!  It’s  a natural  gift,  like 
bone-setting  or  an  ear  for  music.  When  I was 
a boy  on  the  farm  at  home  we  had  a neighbor 
who  possessed  the  faculty  in  perfection.  All 
the  vicious  horses  for  miles  around  were  brought 
to  him,  and  he  would  return  them  in  a week  or 
two  gentle  as  kittens.” 

“How  did  he  do  it?”  queried  Master  Au- 
gustus. 

“ More  than  I can  tell  you,  my  boy.  He  did 
nothing  at  all  that  any  one  could  see,  but  he 
just  managed  them  completely.  He  told  me 
once,  when  I asked  him  about  it,  that  he  * whis- 
pered to  them.1  It’s  a gift,  as  I said  ; nobody 
could  teach  it,  though  good  treatment,  resolu- 
tion, and  all  that,  are  very  well  in  their  way,  no 
doubt.” 

“ It  is  a curious  faculty,”  observed  Sophia. 

44  Very.  I never  knew  this  man  to  fail  but 
once.  Your  grandfathe%  Gussy,  had  a gray 
mare,  the  prettiest  creature  that  could  be.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant , that  Mrs. 
Moody  didn't  usually  display  much  eagerness 
for  her  husband’s  early  reminiscences.  She  con- 
sidered “ the  farm”  as  rather  objectionable,  and 
was  not  anxious  to  hear  allusions  to  it.  But 
she  felt  a little  natural  interest  on  the  subject  of 
the  gray  mare . 

“Yes,”  continued  Mr.  Moody,  “the  prettiest 
animal  I ever  saw ; and,  in  an  ordinary  way, 
the  gentlest.  But  there  was  one  thing  about 
her ; if  she  didn't  want  a man  on  her  back  she 
wouidn't  have  him — that  was  positive.  She  didn't 
throw  you,  but  just  got  away  from  you  quick  as 
a flash.  One  hot  day,  when  my  father  was  rid- ; 
ing  her,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it,  just  to 
cool  his  face  a little,  and  the  next  instant  he 
found  himself  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  saw  Bell  off  by  the  fence  nibbling  the  grass 
as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

44  Bully  for  her!”  exclaimed  Master  Augustus. 

44 Hush,  dear!”  said  his  mother;  44 that  is  a 
very  vulgar  expression.” 

« 44  She  went  from  under  him  so  neatly  that  he 
sat  down  in  the  dust  just  as  he  had  been  sitting 
in  the  saddle.” 

44 Was  that  the  only  bad  thing  she  did?” 
asked  Gus. 

44  Yes,  that  was  her  only  trick,  but  it  was 
quite  enough.  When  a man  is  riding  he  wants 
to  be  tolerably  sure  of  staying  on  his  horse's 
back  till  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  It 
isn't  pleasant  to  be  set  down  so  unceremonious- 
ou  know.” 

But  couldn't  any  body  break  her  ?”  inquired 
Gus  with  interest. 

4 4 A great  many  tried  and  failed.  At  lost  an 
Englishman  came  along  who  had  been  riding- 
master  in  a military  school  and  was  really  a 
very  thorough  horseman,  full  of  bluster  and 
braggadocia  besides.  Bell  was  brought  round, 
and  let  him  mount  quietly  enough.  4 Ah,  my 
beauty !'  said  he,  4 I'll  soon  let  you  know  that 
you're  found  your  master!'  The  words  were 
hardly  out  of  bis  mouth  when  he  was  lying 
among  a pile  of  rails  by  the  roadside.” 


44  Bully  for — ” again  began  Augustus ; but  a 
look  from  his  mother  checked  him.  “What 
then,  papa  ?”  he  said. 

44  Well,  after  that  my  father  took  her  to  the 
man  I told  you  of  and  left  her  there  for  4 sum- 
mer board.’  For  the  first  week  or  two  all  went 
well,  and  he  told  us  that  he  could  discover  no 
fault  in  the  animal,  and  wondered  that  we  had 
any  trouble  with  her.  4 Wait  a little,*  said  my 
father ; and  sure  enough  at  the  end  of  a month 
he  brought  her  back  and  advised  us  to  shoot  her 
or  sell  her,  whichever  we  preferred,  for  she  was 
past  his  management  entirely.” 

44  Which  did  you  do  ?”  inquired  Augustus. 

44  We  sold  her  to  go  on  the  canal — the  fate  of 
all  hard  cases  among  her  race.” 

The  lesson  of  the  gray  mare  sank  into  Sophia's 
heart.  Here,  she  thought,  was  her  example.  A 
will  quiet  and  accommodating  enough  so  long  ns 
all  was  in  harmony  with  it,  but  asserting  itself 
when  once  aroused,  and  defying  every  attempt 
at  subjugation. 

Mr.  Moody's  agreeable  frame  continued  after 
they  went  up  stairs,  44  Who  wants  to  go  to  the 
hat-stand,”  he  asked,  44  and  search  my  over-coat 
pockets  ?” 

“I,”  cried  Gus.  “And  I too,”  said  little 
Mary,  darting  from  the  room.  The  results  of 
the  raid  were  picture-books  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  a package  of  bonbons  from  Maillard's 
for  Louise,  who  dispensed  them  freely.  Mr. 
Moody  accepted  a chocolate-cream  or  two,  and 
kept  on  talking  instead  of  betaking  himself  at 
once  to  the  newspaper  according  to  custom. 

“Louise,  dear! "said  Sophia,  presently ; "can’t 
you  open  the  piano  and  play  something  for  us  ?” 

44  If  it  is  any  thing  sensible,”  said  Mr.  Moody. 
44 1 don’t  want  to  be  deafened  with  any  of  your 
opera  trash,  all  hop,  skip,  and  bang.” 

The  young  lady  rather  pouted  at  this  insult  to 
her  performances,  but  Mrs.  Moody  gently  inter- 
posed— 

44  Give  us  some  of  the  pieces  I heard  you  going 
over  this  morning.  I think  papa  will  find  some 
of  his  old  favorites  among  them.” 

So  Louise  went  dutifully  through  the  old- 
fashioned  waltzes  and  quicksteps,  while  Mr.# 
Moody  listened  with  delight,  beating  time  with 
his  foot  and  calling  for  one  after  another  of  his 
ancient  pieces. 

“How  well  Louise  plays,”  he  remarked,  aside 
to  his  wife.  44  Really  I had  no  idea  of  it.” 

“ I thought  you  hardly  did  justice  to  her  pro- 
gress,” said  Sophia. 

“Well,  you  see  I couldn’t  judge  from  that 
jumble  she  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I don’t 
know  what  other  people  find  in  it,  but  for  my 
own  part  I had  as  lief  hear  scales  and  exercises ; 
there's  neither  time  nor  tune  to  me.  Come  to 
plain  sailing,  I can  tell  as  well  as  any  body.” 

It  appeared  to  Sophia  that  this  was  a favor- 
able moment  to  broach  a subject  which  had  been 
unsuccessfully  presented  on  divers  previous  oc- 
casions. 

44  Do  you  think  she  keeps  good  time,  Robert?” 

| was  the  next  inquiry. 
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41  Capital ; it’s  a wonder  too.  Half  your  fine 
performers  that  spend  their  lives  over  Thai  berg’s 
variations  can’t  go  creditably  through  the  Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe;  but  I’ve  no  fault  to  find  with 
Louise.” 

“I’m  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so ! I can’t 
trust  my  own  ear ; but  yours,  I know,  is  so  very 
accurate.  Don’t  you  think,  Robert,  that  she 
ought  to  be  having  lessons  from  some  one  of 
our  best  masters  ? Miss  Charraud  is  very  well, 
but  she  can’t  give  Weiss’s  style,  for  instance ; 
and  I really  think  Louise  has  learned  about  all 
she  can  from  her.” 

Mr.  Moody  winced  a little,  for  it  was  a ten- 
der topic.  44  But  Weiss  is  awfully  extravagant 
in  his  prices,  isn’t  he  ?” 

44  WTiy,  yes — I suppose  he  is  rather  high ; but 
haven’t  you  often  told  me  that  a good  thing 
must  be  paid  for,  and  that  it  was  no  economy 
to  get  a poor  article  because  it  was  cheap  ? Now 
Weiss  will  certainly  give  you  a good  article  for 
your  money,  and  Louise’s  talent  really  hasn’t 
justice  done  it  with  Miss  Charraud.  Just  play 
the  Marsellaise,  without  the  variations,’*  she 
whispered  to  her  daughter. 

The  sounds  took  Mr.  Moody  back  to  those 
summer  evenings  in  the  country,  years  agone, 
when  the  rustic  amateurs  of  44  the  band”  met 
for  practice,  and  he — a boy  of  twelve  or  so— was 
proud  to  play  the  triangle.  He  saw  again  the 
new  moon  hanging  her  golden  rim  in  the  west, 
and  smelled  the  spicy  breath  of  the  honey- 
suckles. In  fine,  he  yielded ; and  Louise  was 
informed,  to  her  great  content,  that  as  soon  as 
her  present  quarter  was  over  she  might  begin 
with  Weiss. 

44  But  I shall  expect  you  to  practice  faithfully 
and  improve  your  advantages.  It’s  the  only 
way  there  is  of  getting  back  my  money.” 

“Don’t  be  uneasy  on  that  score,”  said  So- 
phia. 44 1 always  have  to  restrain  her  rather 
than  urge  her  forward.” 

The  evening  ended  harmoniously  as  it  had 
begun.  Mr.  Moody’s  h$art  was  so  miraculous- 
ly softened  that  he  said,  as  they  went  up  stairs, 
44 1 believe  I was  a brute  to  you  this  morning, 
Sophy.” 

44 1 think  yon  were,  just  a little,”  she  an- 
swered, laughing.  44  But  no  matter  about  that, 
you  made  up  for  it  afterward.”  And  she  fell 
asleep  well  satisfied  with  the  day’s  campaign. 


m. 

The  Rarey  method  thus  happily  initiated  was 
pursued  with  signal  success.  Sophia  often  found 
it  a trial  to  rise  at  the  early  hour  which  she  had 
fixed  upon ; the  pillow  was  so  downy,  the  half- 
dreamy, #half-waking  state  was  so  delicious ; but 
the  greatness  of  her  object  upheld  and  strength- 
ened her.  Faithfully  did  she  preside  over  ev- 
ery breakfast ; faithfully  did  she  lay  aside  novel 
or  fancy-work,  and  at  stated  periods  descend  to 
the  regions  below,  conferring  with  cook  over 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  kitchen.  This  new 
course  speedily  made  itself  apparent  in  the  in- 
creasing comfort  of  the  menage.  Sophia  began 
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to  feel  that  housekeeping  properly  attended  to 
is  not  half  the  burden  of  housekeeping  neglected 
and  shirked.  The  servants  became  punctual, 
industrious,  and  attentive;  Bridget,  profiting 
by  instruction,  grew  daily  more  competent  to 
her  place,  and  bade  fair  to  go  on,  ere  long,  with 
very  little  supervision.  But  the  greatest  change 
was  in  Mr.  Moody.  His  fits  of  bearishness 
occurred  not  oftener  than  once  a week,  and 
were  greatly  softened  even  then  by  the  resolute 
amiability  with  which  his  wife  encountered 
them.  The  order  to  search  his  pockets  had 
been  more  than  once  repeated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned ; now  it  was  a bracelet  for  Louise, 
and  again  the  loveliest  lace  set  for  her  mother. 
Several  times  Mrs.  Moody  had  wiled  him  from 
his  evening  domesticity  to  share  her  gayeties. 
They  went  to  Mr.  Rarey’s  exhibition,  taking  all 
the  children,  and  the  paterfamilias  viewed  the 
performances,  delighting  in  his  boy’s  delight, 
and  all  unconscious  that  he  was  beholding  the 
key  to  his  own  destiny.  So  we  poor  mortals 
sit  while  Fate  weaves  her  web  before  us,  and 
guess  not  the  design  nor  see  the  hand  that 
throws  the  shuttle ! 

Once,  indeed,  he  carried  his  complaisance  so 
far  as  to  accompany  his  wife  to  the  Opera,  and 
could  not  but  notice  what  a very  stylish  woman 
he  escorted.  People  looked  at  her  a good  deal, 
he  saw,  and  he  didn’t  wonder  at  it.  He  began 
to  feel  some  of  the  pride  of  old  days  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  to  be  flattered  that  so  attractive  a 
person  liked  to  have  him  go  out  with  her. 

Meanwhile  visitors  at  the  house  noticed  cer- 
tain improvements.  The  old  six-octave  piano, 
which  had  served  Louise  so  long,  gave  place  to 
a magnificent  Steinwav ; as  handsome  a tea-set 
as  Ball  And  Black  could  furnish  ousted  those 
small  and  insignificant  pieces  of  plated  ware. 
Sophia  determined  that  every  purchase  she  made 
should  be  of  the  best;  something  that  should 
not  disgrace  the  new  house,  if  ever  she  got  into 
it.  Now  it  was  a fine  engraving— anon  a lovely 
vase  or  statuette. 

The  great  blow  of  all,  the  final  coup,  she 
still  held  in  reserve.  Mr.  Moody  bore  up  won- 
derfully under  her  repeated  demands,  but  she 
would  be  discreet ; 44 festina  lente"  should  be  her 
motto.  She  remembered  that  Mr.  Rarey  ad- 
vised a slow  and  cautious  approach  to  the  ani- 
mal you  have  it  in  your  mind  to  subdue.  Walk 
gently  up  to  him,  accustom  him  to  your  pres- 
ence ; after  a time  delicately  caress  him,  stroke 
his  neck,  pat  his  head,  accompany  these  acts 
with  gentle  and  familiar  expressions : 44  So  my 
beauty!”  “Ho,  my  nice  fellow!”  etc.  He 
never  advised  a rush  into  the  stable  and  a spring 
on  the  horse’s  back.  So  she  waited  week  after 
week,  and  prudently  felt  her  way. 

Alas  that  so  much  caution  should  be  defeated 
in  an  evil  hour ! Mrs.  Moody  took  up  thf  pa- 
per one  morning,  and  her  eye  fell  on  an  adver- 
tisement that  seemed  to  be  printed  expressly  for 
her.  Just  the  neighborhood  she  coveted,  brown 
stone  house  built  by  day’s  work,  every  modem 
improvement  and  elegance,  only  sold  because 
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the  owner  was  about  to  leave  the  country,  and 
to  be  had  at  the  most  tremendous  bargain.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  such  as  might  not  occur 
again  for  months;  and  the  pear,  she  thought, 
was  ripe  enough  to  pluck.  She  went  about  all 
day  with  nothing  else  on  her  mind,  and  determ- 
ined to  attack  her  husband  on  the  subject  at  the 
earliest  feasible  moment. 

Unhappily  for  her  plan  Mr.  Moody  came 
home  in  one  of  the  worst  possible  humors.  He 
had  put  on  a pair  of  tight  boots  that  morning 
and  sutfered  agonies  with  them  all  day.  Then 
business  had  been  so  brisk  that  he  could  only 
snatch  a hasty  lunch  that  had  lain  like  lead  in 
his  system  ever  since.  Added  to  which,  he  hod 
had  a terrible  outbreak  with  an  insolent  book- 
keeper, w ho  had  dared  in  the  course  of  it  to  call 
him — his  employer  Mr.  Moody — a paltry  fellow, 
and  had  sarcastically  requested  him  to  select 
half  a dime  out  of  his  half  million  of  dollars 
and  he  would  find  that  his  soul  could  dance  on 
it,  and  have  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  Then  the 
omnibus  was  crowded  coming  up,  and  people  trod 
on  his  toes,  and  altogether  he  was  in  a desperate 
frame  of  mind.  The  feverish  excitement  engen- 
dered by  continued  dwelling  on  a single  theme 
mnst  be  Sophia’s  excuse  for  not  observing  the 
unpromising  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  She 
haitUy  noticed  his  alternations  of  silence  and 
gruflness  throughout  dinner,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  quietly  established  for  the  evening  than  she 
opened  the  attack. 

Oh  what  a storm  then  burst  on  her  devoted 
head  1 She  was  asked  what  she  supposed  a man 
was  made  of ; if  every  hair  of  his  head  and  ev- 
ery drop  of  his  blood  were  to  be  turned  into  mon- 
ey, to  supply  her  selfishness  and  extravagance? 
If  he  was  to  have  heart,  brain,  and  bones  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  pour  out  money,  mon- 
ey, money,  forever?  What  would  she  have? 
What  fool’s  whim  hadn’t  she  been  indulged  in 
already?  She  had  wheedled  him  out  of  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  within  a month.  Look  at  i 
that  piano!  Miserable  bundle  of  jingling  wires,  j 
with  tones  that  a brass  kettle  ought  to  blush  for ! 
That  picture  across  the  room,  wretched  daub 
that  some  half-starved  impostor  had  swindled 
her  ignorance  into  buying.  Sophia  here  inter- 
posed a feeble  attempt  at  justification,  but  it 
availed  not.  The  pent-up  waters  of  his  grief  i 
poured  forth.  Every  fault  that  Mrs.  Moody  ever  1 
had  she  heard  of  now  ; peccadilloes  of  years  ago 
were  brought  up  to  confound  her.  Rage  lent 
eloquence  to  his  tongue,  and  his  wrongs  were  de-  , 
picted  with  all  the  burning  energy  of  a Demos-  ! 
thenes.  j 

For  the  first  few  minutes  Sophia  was  over- 1 
whelmed  with  humiliation.  This,  then,  was  the 
result  of  her  long  and  patient  strategy ! Her 
feelings,  too,  were  wounded;  what  a sequel  to 
thetkind  and  pleasant  intercourse  of  all  these 
weeks!  Oh  these  men!  they  were  brutes ! And 
she  nearly  burst  into  tears.  Another  moment 
and  her  agile  mind  had  grasped  the  situation — 
Richard  was  himself  again ! 

“I  have  tried  Gentleness  long  enough,”  she 
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inwardly  exclaimed ; “it  is  time  now  for  Firm- 
ness to  do  its  work !” 

Mr.  Moody  was  in  the  midst  of  his  most  vio- 
lent philippic.  Sophia  rose. 

“ If  you  have  no  regard  for  my  feelings,”  she 
said,  with  freezing  dignity,  “do  at  least  respect 
yourself  before  your  children  1 ” And  so  swept 
from  the  room. 

Once  alone  she  matured  her  plan.  Firmness 
— that  was  what  she  needed.  So  far  she  had  car- 
ried all  before  her,  and  a temporary  check,  how- 
ever severe,  should  not  dishearten  her. 

She  stepped  into  the  kitchen.  “Jane,”  she 
asked,  “where  is  Bridget?” 

“Indeed,  ma’am,  and  she’ll  not  be  home  the 
night.  She’s  with  her  sister  across  the  river.” 

“ True,  I had  forgotten.  Well,  Jane,  you’ll 
have  to  see  to  breakfast  then.  We’ll  not  give 
you  much  trouble.  You  may  make  coffee  and 
broil  a mackerel — nothing  more.  It  will  an- 
swer for  once.” 

“Very  well,  ma’am.” 

“And,  Jane,  I am  not  well  to-night,  and  I 
dare  say  I shall  not  be  up  to-morrow  as  early  as 
Mr.  Moody  will  want  his  breakfast.  In  that 
case  I sha’n’t  want  to  bo  disturbed  to  get  out  the 
keys,  so  you  roust  just  set  the  table  with  any 
thing  you  can  find.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,” again  responded  the  obedient 
Jane. 

IV. 

Mr.  Moody  awoke  in  a much  better  temper 
than  he  hod  retired  in ; his  wrongs  looked  not 
i half  as  heinous  by  daylight  as  they  had  done 
the  night  before,  and  he  thought  almost  re- 
morsefully of  the  harshness  of  his  objurgations. 
“Poor  Sophia!”  he  thought,  looking  at  his  ap- 
parently sleeping  spouse,  “I  did  give  her  ratb- 
| er  hard  measure,  I must  confess ; but  no  matter, 
she’s  a good  creature,  and  we’ll  make  it  all  up 
at  breakfast.”  For  Mr.  Moody,  like  most  hus- 
bands, did  not  consider  it  at  all  needful  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  apologizing  to  his  wife. 
He  would  show  by  his  behavior  that  he  was  ap- 
peased, and  she,  of  course,  would  be  glad  enough 
to  come  around. 

In  truth,  had  Sophia  weakly  yielded  to  feeling 
she  would  have  done  so;  she  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  was  loth  to 
resign  them  even  for  a time.  But  a great  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake.  This  day  must  decide  wheth- 
er she  were  to  mount  and  ride  her  steed,  guid- 
ing him  henceforth  as  she  listed  with  bit  and 
bridle,  or  whether  she  were  to  descend  again  to 
the  coaxing  and  experimenting  of  the  last  few 
months.  So  she  resisted  the  impulse  to  get  up, 
and  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

Mr.  Moody  entered  the  breakfast-ijpom  ex- 
pecting to  find  his  wife,  as  usual,  behind  tho 
urn ; a different  sight  awaited  him.  A cloth, 
garnished  with  patches  of  yolk  of  egg  and  fruit- 
stains,  was  stretched  over  a portion  of  the  table 
1 — two  or  three  plates  of  different  patterns  were 
placed  upon  it.  An  old  glass  salt-cellar  with- 
i out  a spoon,  and  a japanned  pepper-box,  im- 
ported from  the  kitchen,  held  the  condiments. 
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The  edibles  consisted  of  a mackerel,  boiled  or 
broiled,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  which, 
and  three  very  “soggy”  rolls.  An  immense 
tin  coffee-pot,  brown  with  age  and  lack  of  scour- 
ing, held  a small  portion  of  lukewarm  fluid 
swimming  with  grounds.  Two  or  three  frag- 
ments of  butter  were  gently  liquefying  on  an  ad- 
jacent plate. 

Mr.  Moody  took  a survey  of  this  inviting  re- 
past, and  his  heart  alternately  swelled  with  an- 
ger and  sank  with  disgust.  He  rang — Jane  en- 
tered. “Where  is  Mrs.  Moody?”  he  inquired. 

“ She  wasn’t  well,  Sir,  and  she’ll  not  be  down, 
she  told  me.” 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  the  unhappy 
man  seated  himself  at  the  table,  selected  the 
dryest  corner  of  the  mackerel,  spread  a bit  of 
roll  with  the  least  soupfon  of  butter,  swallowed 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  coffee,  and  rushed  down 
town. 

Mrs.  Moody  arose  so  soon  a9  she  heard  the 
hall-door  bang  after  him,  and  had  an  excellent 
meal  a little  later  with  the  children. 

How  interminable  seemed  the  hours  ere  she 
could  observe  the  effect  of  her  moves  and  renew 
the  attack ! But  ere  long  arrived  a token  which 
cheered  her  spirit — oysters,  a fine  turkey,  and  a 
basket  of  oranges.  Mr.  Moody,  then,  was  in- 
tending to  solace  himself  for  his  wretched  break- 
fast by  a comfortable  dinner — well,  she  must  see 
to  that ! 

“ Bridget,”  said  she,  going  into  the  kitchen 
as  that  worthy  was  about  to  put  fresh  coal  in  the 
range,  “be  careful  not  to  have  your  oven  too 
hot.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am  ; but  I’m  rather  late  with  stuff- 
ing the  turkey,  and  the  fire  is  low.” 

“Not  low  at  all;  you  must  cook  it  slowly 
and  thoroughly.  It  won’t  help  the  matter  to 
have  it  burned  on  the  outside  and  raw  within. 
No — no  more  coal  at  present — not  a single 
lump,  ” she  added,  as  the  cook  seemed  about  to 
persist  in  her  attempt. 

Bridget  yielded  with  a very  bad  grace,  and 
Mrs.  Moody  lingered  on  one  pretense  and  an- 
other long  enough  to  insure  a dull  fire  for  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon.  In  vain  did  Bridget 
exert  herself  as  soon  as  the  mistress  had  disap- 
peared— a cold  oven  and  a half-cooked  turkey 
were  the  inevitable  result.  Later  in  the  day 
Mrs.  Moody  descended  to  see  to  the  oysters; 
she  had  decided  on  a soup,  and  was  determined 
to  make  it  herself.  To  no  purpose  did  the  cook 
fidget  about  and  beg  to  have  every  thing  left  to 
her.  Mrs.  Moody  was  tranquil  but  immovable. 

“ Oh,  ma’am,  what  iver  will  I do  with  this  ?” 
exclaimed  Bridget,  heart-brokenly,  as  she  peep- 
ed into  the  oven  for  the  twentieth  time,  vainly 
striving  to  reassure  herself.  “Niver  the  sign 
of  roast  about  this  bird  and  the  clock  on  the 
stroke  of  six!” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  it;  it’s  such  a great 
fowl  *Ym  sure  some  portion  of  it  must  be  done. 
And  there’s  Mr.  Moody  now” — hearing  his  step 
above.  “ Dish  up,  Bridget,  as  soon  as  possible.”  i 


“And  oh,  ma’am,  you’ve  burned  the  milk!” 
cried  poor  Bridget,  in  despair;  “and  the  soup 
will  be  spoilt  intircly!” 

“Ah,  yes,  I believe  I have,”  said  the  lady, 
serenely.  “Bui  don’t  fret  about  it;  a little 
scorch  more  or  less  will  do  us  no  harm.  Have 
it  all  on  the  table  as  soon  as  you  can.”  And 
she  left  cook  in  her  distress. 

Mr.  Moody  had  returned  in  an  April  humor 
— he  was  ready  to  storm  or  shine  as  the  case 
might  be.  He  felt  that  he  owed  some  amends 
for  the  explosion  of  the  previous  evening,  and 
was  willing  to  swallow  that  horrid  breakfast  as 
such,  if  nothing  more  were  demanded  of  him. 
A good  dinner,  a little  cheerful  chat,  would  have 
dissipated  all  clouds  and  caused  him  to  beam 
forth  benignly. 

When  he  came  down  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bell  Mrs.  Moody  was  already  seated.  She  wore 
that  superannuated  delaine  wrapper;  her  hair 
was  pushed  behind  her  ears,  and  a bandage  wet 
with  camphor  surrounded  her  temples.  She 
paid  no  heed  whatever  to  his  entrance. 

“Come,  children,  sit  down,”  she  said,  lan- 
guidly. “Augustus,  do  be  quiet;  your  noise 
goes  through  and  through  my  head.” 

A solemn  silence  reigned  till  the  soup  was 
served  and  tasted.  Mr.  Moody  sternly  ex- 
claimed, 

“ This  soup  is  burnt !” 

Not  a word  of*  excuse  or  explanation  from  his 
wife. 

“ It  is  not  fit  to  set  before  a beggar !” 

No  reply. 

“Jane,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  in  a transport, 
“take  this  stuff  and  throw  it  in  the  street !” 

Sophia  remained  entirely  quiescent. 

The  turkey  came  on.  Mr.  Moody  was  an 
accomplished  carver,  and  prided  himself  on  his 
skill  in  that  portion  of  table-duty.  But  long 
and  painfully  did  he  now  saw  at  leg  and  wing 

“ A tough  fowl,  it  seems,”  said  Sophia. 

This  was  a little  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood. 

“A  raw  fowl,  if  you  like,  ma’am !”  cried  Mr. 
Moody,  fiercely — “a  fowl  that  has  been  ruined 
in  the  cooking;  but  don’t  slander  as  fine  a tur- 
key as  I could  find  in  the  market.” 

Sophia  was  provokingly  silent. 

“ Where  are  the  giblets  ?”  he  inquired,  a mo- 
ment after. 

“The  giblets?”  said  Sophia,  with  a languid 
effort  of  memory.  “Oh  yes,  I remember;  I 
gave  them  to  the  cat.” 

This  was  the  climax.  Mr.  Moody  doted  on 
giblets,  and  his  wife  knew  it ; moreover,  he  knew 
that  she  knew  it.  Insult  was  added  to  injury : 
his  cup  ran  over. 

“ Mrs.  Moody,”  said  he,  folding  his  arms  and 
regarding  her  with  a gaze  of  concentrated  ire, 
“ I should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of.  this 
conduct ! Am  I to  6end  home  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  and  then  be  set  down  to  such  an  in- 
sufferable mess  as  this?”  and  he  brought  down 
his  closed  fist  on  the  table  with  energy 

“Oh,  Mr.  Moody!”  said  Sophia,  putting  her 
! hands  to  her  temples  with  an  expression  of  acute 
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misery,  “do  have  a little  mercy  on  my  poor 
head !”  She  went  up  stairs  immediately. 

Mr.  Moody  remained  at  table  with  the  chil- 
dren, fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  make  out  a meal. 
In  the  next  five  minutes  he  had  snubbed  Louise, 
thereby  causing  her  to  burst  into  tears,  where- 
upon little  Mary,  who  was  very  fond  of  her  sister, 
began  to  cry  explosively. 

Mr.  Moody  gave  the  table  a push  that  nearly 
upset  it,  dashed  up  stairs,  flung  on  his  hat,  and 
rushed  frantically  to  Delmonico’s,  where  he 
made  an  excellent  dinner,  and  a very  hand- 
some bill.  The  first  was  exactly  to  his  taste ; 
the  second  not  at  all  so. 

y. 

A week  passed  by.  Alternate  wrath  and 
sulkiness  on  Mr.  Moody’s  part;  utter  noncha- 
lance on  Sophia's.  The  house  was  left  to  man- 
age itself;  Mr.  Moody’s  breakfasts  were  soli- 
tary ; the  parlors,  lately  so  cheerful,  were  mel- 
ancholy and  deserted.  Mrs.  Moody  was  out ; 
or  if  at  home,  spent  the  evening  in  her  own 
room  with  a novel  for  company. 

Her  husband  felt  the  change  exceedingly. 
He  did  not  know,  till  they  were  withdrawn,  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  the  bright  faces  of  his  wife 
and  children.  He  did  not  know  how  pleasant 
was  that  morning  meal  with  Sophia,  dressed  so 
becomingly  for  his  eyes  alone;  how  heart-warm-  I 
ing  all  those  little  interchanges  of  kindness  and 
courtesy  now  entirely  wanting.  As  the  days 
passed  on  he  became  ready  for  almost  any  sac- 
rifice that  should  restore  them. 

Sophia,  on  her  part,  was  by  no  means  as  in- 
different as  she  appeared.  Her  nature  was  af- 
fectionate, and  she  had  been  very  happy  in  the 
late  period  of  kindness  and  good-feeling.  It 
cost  her  many  a pang  to  pursue  this  cruel  course 
when  its  opposite  had  been  so  pleasant ; but  she 
felt  that  a crisis  was  come,  and  that  “to  be 
weak  was  to  be  miserable.”  Yet  she,  too,  as 
time  went  on,  relented.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  eighth  day  she  laid  aside  the  faithful  wrap- 
per, and  invested  her  well-shaped  person  with 
a more  becoming  garb,  resolved  to  betake  her- 
self once  more  to  that  “ patient  waiting”  which 
is  said  to  be  “ no  loss”  in  the  end. 

But  victory  was  nearer  than  she  dreamed! 
Mr.  Moody  came  in  early,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  his  wife  to  join  him  below  stairs,  went 
directly  to  her  room. 

“Sophy!”  he  said,  as  he  entered.  She  gave 
a little  start  of  pleased  surprise.  He  never  so 
addressed  her  except  in  his  kindest  hnmor. 

44 Sophy,”  said  he,  again,  “I  have  a question 
to  ask  you.” 

“Well,  Robert,  aslc  on,”  she  answered,  in 
her  gentlest  tones. 

44  Are  you  so  much  attached  to  this  house  that 
yon  could  not  bear  to  leave  it  ?” 

Light  began  to  dawn  upon  her.  “It  is  a 
very  comfortable  home  for  us,”  she  said,  smil- 
ingly. 44 1 shouldn’t  like  to  give  it  up,  unless  I 
were  sure  of  another  as  good.” 

“The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,”  said  Mr. 
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Moody,  “that  I’ve  been  looking  into  the  affair 
of  that  house  you  named  to  me  the  other  night, 
and  I find  there’s  not  a bit  of  humbug  about  it. 

Every  thing  just  as  represented.  So  now  the 
matter  rests  with  you — take  it  or  leave  it,  just  as 
you  like.” 

“ Oh,  Robert!”  cried  Sophia. 

“It’s  an  immense  establishment,  and  will  be 
a great  care  for  you ; but  I believe  women  like 
such  care.” 

44  Oh,  Robert !”  she  said  again,  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

Let  us  drop  the  curtain  upon  this  affecting 
scene 

The  brown  stone  house  and  its  inmates  flour- 
ish. Louise  is  growing  up  astonishingly  pretty; 
her  mother  gets  stouter  and  handsomer  year  by 
year.  Mr.  Moody  is  becoming  quite  a ladies* 
man,  and  may  be  seen  at  cloak-openings  and 
other  assemblies  of  a similar  nature,  assisting 
his  wife  to  choose  among  the  various  and  con- 
flicting beauties  that  which  will  most  effectively 
adorn  her  own.  She  never  forgets  to  whom  she 
owes  this  rise  to  empire,  and  her  photograph 
book  contains  an  admirable  carte  de  visite  of 
Mr.  Rarey. 

UP  TO  THE  HILLS. 

UP  to  the  hills  I lift  my  longing  eyes — 

Unto  the  hills  aglow  with  sunset  light. 

There  purpling  amethyst  and  rubv  dyes 
Half  veil  the  golden  glory  on  the  height. 

It  is  a pictured  gleam  of  Paradise, 

Where  saints  might  walk  in  robes  of  dazzling  white. 

Down  in  the  valley,  where  the  vapors  cling, 

Full  redly  shines  the  sun  through  lurid  mist — 

A Samson,  shrinking  evermore  to  fling 
The  soft  Delilah  who  his  brows  had  kissed, 

And  with  her  flower-scented  breath  of  spring 
Had  shorn  him  of  his  strength  before  he  wist. 

Deep-rifted  rocks  are  there,  and  denser  shades, 

Where  scarlet  cardinals  uprear  their  cloven  bells; 

And  aromatic  fragrance  ’inid  the  glades. 

Deep-strewn  with  last  year’s  leaves,  forever  dwells. 

There  violets  live  and  die — the  wind-flower  fades, 
Soft-tinted  with  the  flush  of  sea-shore  shells. 

Too  cool,  too  dense,  with  sweet  decay  too  rife — 

Too  full  of  memories,  of  fond  regret. — 

They  who  toil  upward  toward  the  goal  of  life 
Each  lower,  lesser  purpose  must  forget: 

He  who  would  be  a victor  in  the  strife 
Must  early  brush  the  tears  from  eyelids  wet. 

Oh,  far-off  hill-top,  In  the  crimson  west, 

Encrownfcd  by  the  sunset’s  diadem! 

Methinks  the  clouds  around  thy  swelling  crest 
Might  be  the  fringes  on  the  curtain’s  hem ; 

Beyond  which  doth  the  true  Shekinah  rest, 

In  the  New  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

And  thus  I turn  my  longing  eyes  to  thee. 

Thou  fair  Evangel ! in  whose  glowing  light — 

Faint  image  of  the  glory  yet  to  be — 

I trace  the  promise  every  eve  more  bright : 

One  day  I shall  the  greater  glory  see, 

And  walk  with  Jesus  clad  in  spotless  white. 
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silenced  by  the  misery  of  his  position.  He  had 
not  yet  answered  Miss  Roper’s  letter,  nor  had 
he  even  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would 
answer  it  or  no.  And  then  the  sight  of  Lily’s 
happiness  did  not  fill  him  with  all  that  friendly 
joy  which  he  should  perhaps  have  felt  as  the 
friend  of  her  childhood.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
hated  Crosbie,  and  so  he  had  told  himself ; and 
had  so  told  his  sister  also  very  frequently  since 
the  day  of  the  party. 

“I  "tell  you  what  it  is,  Molly,”  he  had  said, 
“ if  there  was  any  way  doing  it,  I’d  fight  that 
man.” 

“ What ! and  make  Lily  wretched  ?” 

“ She’ll  never  be  happy  with  him.  I’m  sure 
she  won’t.  I don’t  want  to  do  her  any  harm, 
but  yet  I’d  like  to  fight  that  man — if  I only  knew 
how  to  manage  it.”  And  then  he  bethought 
himself  that  if  they  could  both  be  slaughtered  in 
such  an  encounter  it  would  be  the  only  fitting 
termination  to  the  present  ^tate  of  things.  In 
that  way,  too,  there  would  be  an  escape  from 
Amelia,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  he  saw 
none  other. 

When  he  entered  the  room  he  shook  hands 
with  all  the  party  from  Allington,  but,  as  he  told 
his  sister  afterward,  his  flesh  crept  when  he 
touched  Crosbie.  Crosbie,^  as  he  contemplated 
the  Earaes  family  sitting  stiff  and  ill  at  ease  in 
their  own  drawing-room  chairs,  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  well  that  his  wife  should 
see  as  little  of  John  Eames  as  might  be  when 
she  came  to  London — not  that  he  was  in  any 
way  jealous  of  her  lover.  He  had  learned  every 
thing  from  Lily — all,  at  least,  that  Lily  knew — 
and  regarded  the  matter  rather  as  a good  joke. 
“Don’t  see  him  too  often,”  he  had  said  to  her, 
“for  fear  he  should  make  an  ass  of  himself.” 
Lily  had  told  him  every  thing — all  that  she  could 
tell ; but  yet  he  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend 
that  Lily  had,  in  truth,  a warm  affection  for  the 
young  man  whom  he  despised. 

“ Thank  you,  no,”  said  Crosbie.  “ I never 
do  take  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

“But  a bit  of  cake?”  And  Mrs.  Eames  by 
her  look  implored  him  to  do  her  so  much  honor. 
She  implored  Captain  Dale  also,  but  they  were 
both  inexorable.  I do  not  know  that  the  two 
girls  were  at  all  more  inclined  to  eat  and  drink 
than  the  two  men;  but  they  understood  that 
Mrs.  Eames  would  be  broken-hearted  if  no  one 
partook  of  her  delicacies.  The  little  sacrifices 
of  society  are  all  made  by  women,  as  are  also 
the  great  sacrifices  of  life.  A man  who  is  good 
for  any  thing  is  always  ready  for  his  duty,  and 
so  is  a good  woman  always  ready  for  a sacrifice. 

“We  really  must  go  now,”  said  Bell,  “be- 
cause of  the  horses.”  And  under  this  excuse 
they  got  away.  “You  will  come  over  before 
you  go  back  to  London,  John?”  said  Lily,  as 
ho  came  out  with  the  intention  of  helping  her 
mount,  from  which  purpose,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  recede  by  the  iron  will  of  Mr.  Crosbie. 

“Yes,  I’ll  come  over  again — before  I go. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  John,”  said  Bell.  “Good-by, 


Eames,”  said  Captain  Dale.  Crosbie,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  made  the  very 
slightest  sign  of  recognition,  to  which  his  rival 
would  not  condescend  to  pay  any  attention. 

| “I’ll  manage  to  have  a fight  with  him  in  some 
way,”  said  Eames  to  himself  as  he  walked  back 
through  the  passage  of  his  mother’s  house.  And 
Crosbie,  as  he  settled  his  feet  in  the  stirrups, 
felt  that  he  disliked  the  young  man  more  and 
more.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  aught  of  jealousy  in  the  feeling ; 
and  yet  he  did  dislike  him  very  strongly,  and 
felt  almost  angry  with  Lily  for  asking  him  to 
come  again  to  Allington.  “ I must  put  an  end 
to  all  that,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rode  silent- 
ly out  of  town. 

“You  must  not  snub  my  friends,  Sir,”  said 
Lily,  smiling  as  she  spoke,  but  yet  with  some- 
thing of  earnestness  in  her  voice.  They  were 
out  of  the  town  by  this  time,  and  Crosbie  had 
hardly  uttered  a word  since  they  had  left  Mrs. 
Eames’s  door.  They  were  now  on  the  high-road, 
and  Bell  and  Bernard  Dale  were  somewhat  in 
advance  of  them. 

“ I never  snub  any  body,”  said  Crosbie,  petu- 
lantly ; “ that  is,  unless  they  have  absolutely  de- 
served snubbing.” 

“And  have  I deserved  it?  Because  I seem 
to  have  got  it,”  said  Lily. 

“ Nonsense,  Lily.  I never  snubbed  you  yet, 
and  I don’t  think  it  likely  that  I shall  begin. 
But  you  ought  not  to  accuse  me  of  not  being 
civil  to  your  friends.  In  the  first  place,  I am  as 
civil  to  them  as  iny  nature  will  allow  me  to  be. 
And,  in  the  second  place — ” 

“ Well;  in  the  second  place — ?” 

“Iam  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  very  wise 
to  encourage  that  young  man’s — friendship  just 
at  present.” 

“That  means,  I suppose,  that  I am  very 
wrong  to  do  so  ?” 

“No,  dearest,  it  does  not  mean  that.  If  I 
meant  so  I would  tell  you  so  honestly.  I mean 
just  what  I say.  There  can,  I suppose,  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  filled  himself  with  some  kind 
of  romantic  attachment  for  you,  a foolish  kind 
of  love  which  I don’t  suppose  he  ever  expected 
to  gratify,  but  the  idea  of  which  lends  a sort  of 
grace  to  his  life.  When  he  meets  some  young 
woman  fit  to  be  his  wife  he  will  forget  all  about 
it,  but  till  then  he  will  go  about  fancying  him- 
self a despairing  lover.  And  then  such  a young 
man  as  John  Eames  is  very  apt  to  talk  of  his 
fancies. h 

“ I don’t  believe  for  a moment  that  he  would 
mention  my  name  to  any  one.” 

“But,  Lily,  perhaps  I may  know  more  of 
young  men  than  you  do.” 

“ Yes,  of  course  you  do.” 

4 4 And  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  general- 
ly too  well  inclined  to  make  free  with  the  names 
of  girls  whom  they  think  that  they  like.  You 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I am  unwilling  that  any 
man  should  make  free  with  your  name.” 

After  this  Lily  was  silent  for  a minute  or  two. 
She  felt  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  her, 
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and  she  was  not  inclined  to  put  up  with  it,  bnt 
she  could  not  quite  see  where  the  injustice  lay. 
A great  deal  was  owing  from  her  to  Crosbie. 
In  very  much  she  was  bound  to  yield  to  him, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  do  on  his  behalf  even 
more  than  her  duty.  But  yet  she  had  a strong 
conviction  that  it  would  not  be  well  that  she 
should  give. way  to  him  in  every  thing.  She 
wished  to  think  as  he  thought  as  far  as  possible, 
but  she  could  not  say  that  she  agreed  with  him 
when  she  knew  that  she  differed  from  him. 
John  Eames  was  an  old  friend  whom  she  could 
not  abandon,  and  so  much  at  the  present  time 
she  felt  herself  obliged  to  say. 

“ But,  Adolphus — ” 

“Well,  dearest?” 

“You  would  not  wish  me  to  be  unkind  to  so 
very  old  a friend  as  John  Eames?  I have 
known  him  all  my  life,  and  we  have  all  of  us 
had  a very  great  regard  for  the  whole  family. 
Hisfatherwas  my  uncle’s  most  particular  friend.” 

“I  think,  Lily,  you  must  understand  wiiat  I 
mean.  I don’t  want  you  to  quarrel  with  any 
of  them,  or  to  be  what  you  call  unkind.  But 
you  need  not  give  special  and  pressing  invita- 
tions to  this  young  man  to  come  and  see  you 
before  he  goes  back  to  London,  and  then  to 
come  and  see  you  directly  you  get  to  London. 
You  tell  me  that  he  has  some  kind  of  romantic 
idea  of  being  in  love  with  you  ; of  being  in  de- 
spair because  you  are  not  in  love  with  him.  It’s 
all  great  nonsense,  no  doubt ; but  it  seems  to  me 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  you’d  better — 
just  leave  him  alone.” 

Again  Lily  was  silent.  These  were  her  three 
last  days,  in  which  it  was  her  intention  to  be 
especially  happy,  but,  above  all  things,  to  make 
him  especially  happy.  On  no  account  would 
she  say  to  him  sharp  words,  or  encourage  in  her 
own  heart  a feeling  of  animosity  against  him, 
and  yet  she  believed  him  to  be  wrong ; and,  so 
Relieving,  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  bear  the 
injury.  Such  was  her  nature,  as  a Dale.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  very  many  who  can 
devote  themselves  for  great  sacrifices,  can  not 
bring  themselves  to  the  endurance  of  little  in- 
juries. Lily  could  have  given  up  any  gratifica- 
tion for  her  lover,  but  she  could  not  allow  her- 
self to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  believing  herself 
to  have  been  in  the  right. 

“ I have  asked  him  now,  and  he  must  come,” 
she  said. 

“ But  do  not  press  him  to  come  any  more.” 

“Certainly  not,  after  what  you  have  said, 
Adolphus.  If  he  comes  over  to  Allington,  he 
will  see  me  in  mamma’s  house,  to  which  he  has 
alw*ays  been  made  welcome  by  her.  Of  course, 
I understand  perfectly — ” 

“ You  understand  what,  Lily  ?” 

But  she  had  stopped  herself,  fearing  that  she 
might  say  that  which  would  be  offensive  to  him, 
if  she  continued. 

“What  is  it  you  understand,  Lily?” 

“Do  not  press  me  to  go  on,  Adolphus.  As 
far  as  I can,  I will  do  all  that  you  want  me  to 
do.” 


“ You  meant  to  say  that  when  you  find  your- 
self an  inmate  of  my  house,  as  a matter  of 
course  you  could  not  ask  your  own  friends  to 
come  and  see  you.  Was  that  gracious?” 

“ Whatever  I may  have  meant  to  say,  I did 
not  say  that.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  I mean  it. 
Pray  don’t  go  on  about  it  now.  These  are  to 
be  our  last  days,  you  know,  and  we  shouldn’t 
waste  them  by  talking  of  things  that  are  un- 
pleasant. After  all,  poor  Johnny  Eames  is  no- 
thing to  me ; nothing,  nothing.  How  can  any 
one  be  any  thing  to  me  wdien  I think  of  you  ?” 

But  even  this  did  not  bring  Crosbie  back  at 
once  into  a pleasant  humor.  Had  Lily  yielded 
to  him,  and  confessed  that  he  was  right,  ho 
would  have  made  himself  at  once  as  pleasant  as 
the  sun  in  May.  But  this  she  had  not  done. 
She  had  simply  abstained  from  her  argument 
because  she  did  not  choose  to  be  vexed,  and  had 
declared  her  continued  purpose  of  seeing  Eames 
on  his  promised  visit.  Crosbie  would  have  had 
her  acknowledge  herself  wrong,  and  would  have 
delighted  in  the  privilege  of  forgiving  her.  But 
Lily  Dale  was  one  who  did  not  greatly  relish 
forgiveness,  or  any  necessity  of  being  forgiven. 
So  they  rode  on,  if  not  in  silence,  without  much 
joy  in  their  conversation.  It  was  now  late  on 
the  Monday  afternoon,  and  Crosbie  was  to  go 
early  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  What  if 
these  three  last  days  should  come  to  be  marred 
with  such  terrible  drawbacks  as  these ! 

Bernard  Dale  had  not  spoken  a word  to  his 
cousin  of  his  suit  since  they  had  been  interrupt- 
ed by  Crosbie  and  Lily  as  they  were  lying  on 
the  bank  by  the  ha-ha.  He  had  danced  with 
her  again  and  again  at  Mrs.  Dale's  party,  and 
had  seemed  to  revert  to  his  old  modes  of  con- 
versation without  difficulty.  Bell,  therefore,  had 
believed  the  matter  to  be  over,  and  was  thank- 
ful to  her  cousin,  declaring  within  her  own  bo- 
som that  the  whole  matter  should  be  treated  by 
her  as  though  it  had  never  happened.  To  no 
one — not  even  to  her  mother — would  she  tell  it. 
To  such  reticence  she  bound  herself  for  his  sake, 
feeling  that  he  would  be  best  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so.  But  now,  as  they  rode  on  togeth- 
er, far  in  advance  of  the  other  couple,  he  again 
returned  to  the  subject. 

“Bell,”  said  he,  “am  I to  hate  any  hope?” 

“ Any/hope  as  to  what,  Bernard  ?” 

“I  hardly  know  whether  a man  is  bound  to 
take  a single  answer  on  such  a subject.  But 
this  I know,  that,  if  a man’s  heart  is  concerned, 
he  is  not  very  willing  to  do  so.” 

“ When  that  answer  has  been  given  honestly 
and  truly — ” 

“ Oh,  no  doubt.  I don’t  at  all  suppose  that 
you  were  dishonest  or  false  when  you  refused  to 
allow  me  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ But,  Bernard,  I did  not  refuse  to  allow  you 
to  speak  to  me.” 

“Something  very  like  it.  But,  however,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  were  true  enough.  But, 
Bell,  why  should  it  be  so  ? If  you  were  in  love 
with  any  one  else  I could  understand  it.” 

“I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one  else.” 
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“Exactly.  And  there  are  so  many  reasons 
why  you  and  I should  join  our  fortunes  to- 
gether.” 

“ It  can  not  be  a question  of  fortune,  Bernard.” 

“Do  listen  to  me.  Do  let  me  speak,  at  any 
rate.  I presume  I may  at  least  suppose  that 
yoii  do  not  dislike  me.” 

“Oh  no.” 

“And  though  you  might  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  man’s  hand  merely  on  a question  of 
fortune,  surely  the  fact  that  our  marriage  would 
be  in  every  way  suitable  as  regards  money  should 
not  Set  you  against  it.  Of  ray  own  love  for  you 
I will  not  speak  farther,  as  I do  not  doubt  that 
you  believe  what  I say;  but  should  you  not 
question  your  own  feelings  very  closely  before 
you  determine  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  all  those 
who  are  nearest  to  you  ?” 

“ Do  you  mean  mamma,  Bernard  ?” 

“Not  her  especially,  though  I can  not  but 
think  she  would  like  a marriage  that  would 
keep  all  the  family  together,  and  would  give 
vou  an  equal  claim  to  the  property  to  that  which 
I have.” 

“That  would  not  have  a feather’s-weight 
with  mamma.” 

“ Have  you  asked  her?” 

“No,  I have  mentioned  the  matter  to  no 
one.” 

“Then  you  can  not  know.  And  as  to  my 
uncle,  I have  the  means  of  knowing  that  it  is 
the  great  desire  of  his  life.  I must  say  that  I 
think  some  consideration  for  him  should  induce 
you  to  pause  before  you  give  a final  answer,  even 
though  no  consideration  for  me  should  have  any 
weight  with  you.” 

“I  would  do  more  for  you  than  for  him — 
much  more.” 

“Then  do  this  for  me.  Allow  me  to  think 
that  I have  not  yet  had  an  answer  to  ray  pro- 
posal ; give  me  to  this  day  month,  to  Christ- 
mas ; till  any  time  that  you  like  to  name,  so 
that  I may  think  that  it  is  not  yet  settled,  and 
may  tell  Uncle  Christopher  that  such  is  the 
case.” 

“ Berhard,  it  would  be  useless.” 

“ It  would  at  any  rate  show  him  that  you  are 
willing  to  think  of  it.” 

“But  I am  not  willing  to  think  of  it ; not  in 
that  way.  I do  know  my  own  mind  thorough- 
ly, and  I should  be  very  wrong  if  I were  to  de- 
ceive you.” 

“ And  you  wish  me  to  give  that  os  your  only 
answer  to  my  uncle  ?” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  Bernard,  I do  not  much 
care  what  you  may  say  to  my  uncle  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  can  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
disposal  of  my  hand,  and  therefore  I need  not 
regard  his  wishes  on  the  subject.  I will  ex- 
plain to  you  in  one  word  what  my  feelings  are 
about  it.  I would  accept  no  man  in  opposition 
to  mamma’s  wishes ; but  not  even  for  her  could 
I accept  any  man  in  opposition  to  my  own. 
But  as  concerns  my  uncle,  I do  not  feel  myself 
called  on  to  consult  him  in  any  way  on  such  a 
matter.” 
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“And  yet  he  is  the  head  of  our  family.” 

“ I don’t  care  any  thing  about  the  family — 
not  in  that  way.” 

“And  he  has  been  very  generous  to  you  all.” 

“That  I deny.  He  has  not  been  generous 
to  mamma.  He  is  very  hard  and  ungenerous  to 
mamma.  He  lets  her  have  that  house  because 
he  is  anxious  that  the  Dales  should  seem  to  be 
respectable  before  the  world ; and  she  lives  in 
it,  because  she  thinks  it  better  for  us  that  she 
should  do  so.  If  I had  my  way,  she  should 
leave  it  to-morrow — or,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
Lily  is  married.  I would  much  sooner  go  into 
Guestwick,  and  live  as  the  Eames  do.” 

“ I think  you  are  ungrateful,  Bell.” 

“ No ; I am  not  ungrateful.  And  as  to  con- 
sulting, Bernard,  I should  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  consult  you  than  him  atfout  my  mar- 
riage. If  you  would  let  me  look  on  you  alto- 
gether as  a brother,  I should  think  little  of 
promising  to  marry  no  one  whom  you  did  not 
approve.  ” 

But  such  an  agreement  between  them  would 
by  no  means  have  suited  Bernard’s  views.  He 
had  thought,  some  four  or  five  weeks  back,  that 
he  was  not  personally  very  anxious  for  this 
match.  He  had  declared  to  himself  that  he 
liked  his  cousin  well  enough ; that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  for  him  to  settle  himself ; that  his 
uncle  was  reasonable  in  his  wishes  and  suffi- 
ciently liberal  in  his  offers ; and  that,  therefore, 
he  would  marry.  It  had  hardly  occurred  to  him 
as  probable  that  his  cousin  would  .reject  so  eligi- 
ble an  offer,  and  had  certainly  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  any  thing  from 
such  rejection.  He  had  entertained  none  of 
that  feeling  of  which  lovers  speak  when  they  de- 
clare that  they  are  staking  their  all  upon  the 
hazard  of  a die.  It  had  not  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  staking  any  thing  as  he  gently  told 
his  tale  of  languid  love,  lying  on  the  turf  by 
the  ha-ha.  He  had  not  regarded  the  possibility 
of  disappointment,  of  sorrow,  and  of  a deeply 
vexed  mind.  He  would  have  felt  but  little  tri- 
umph if  accepted,  and  had  not  thought  that  he 
could  be  humiliated  by  any  rejection.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  had  gone  to  his  work;  but 
now  he  found,  to  his  own  surprise,  that  this 
girl's  answer  had  made  him  absolutely  unhappy. 

Having  expressed  a wish  for  this  thing,  the 
very  expression  of  the  wish  made  him  long  to 
possess  it.  He  found,  as  he  rode  along  silently 
by  her  side,  that  he  was  capable  of  more  earn- 
estness of  desire  than  he  had  known  himself  to 
possess.  He  was  at  this  moment  unhappy,  dis- 
appointed, anxious,  distrustful  of  the  future, 
and  more  intent  on  one  special  toy  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  even  as  a boy.  He  was  vexed, 
and  felt  himself  to  be  sore  at  heart.  He  looked 
round  at  her,  as  she  sat  silent,  quiet,  and  some- 
what sad  upon  her  pony,  and  declared  to  him- 
self that  she  was  very  beautiful — that  she  was  a 
thing  to  be  gained  if  still  there  might  be  the 
possibility  of  gaining  her.  He  felt  that  he  really 
loved  her,  and  yet  he  was  almost  angry  with 
himself  for  so  feeling.  Why  had  he  subjected 
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himself  to  this  numbing  weakness  ? His  love 
had  never  given  him  any  pleasure.  Indeed  he 
had  never  hitherto  acknowledged  it ; but  now  he 
was  driven  to  do  so  on  finding  it  to  be  the  source 
of  trouble  and  pain.  I think  it  is  open  to  us  to 
doubt  whether,  even  yet,  Bernard  Dale  was  in 
love  with  his  cousin ; whether  he  was  not  rather 
in  love  with  his  own  desire.  But  against  himself 
he  found  a verdict  that  he  was  in  love,  and  was 
angry  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world. 

“ Ah,  Bell!”  he  said,  coming  close  up  to  her, 
“I  wish  you  could  understand  how  I love  you.” 
And,  as  he  spoke,  his  cousin  unconsciously  rec- 
ognized more  of  affection  in  his  tone,  and  less 
of  that  spirit  of  bargaining  which  had  seemed  to 
pervade  ail  his  former  pleas,  than  she  had  ever 
found  before. 

“ And  do  I not  love  you  ? Have  I not  offered 
to  be  to  you  in  all  respects  as  a sister  ?” 

“That  is  nothing.  Such  an  offer  to  me  now 
is  simply  laughing  at  me.  Bell,  I tell  you  what 
— I will  not  giye  you  up.  The  fact  is,  you  do  not 
know  me  yet — not  know  me  as  you  must  know 
any  man  before  you  choose  him  for  your  hus- 
band. You  and  Lily  are  not  alike  in  this. 
You  are  cautious,  doubtful  of  yourself,  and  per- 
liaps,  also,  somewhat  doubtful  of  others.  My 
heart  is  set  upon  this,  and  I shall  still  try  to 
succeed.** 

“ Ah,  Bernard,  do  not  say  that ! Believe  me, 
when  I tell  you  that  it  can  never  be.” 

* * No : I will  not  believe  you.  I will  not  allow 
myself  to  be  made  utterly  wretched.  I tell  you 
fairly  that  I will  not  believe  you.  I may  surely 
hope  if  I choose  to  hope.  No,  Bell,  I will  never 
give  you  up — unless,  indeed,  I should  see  you  be- 
come another  man’s  wife.” 

As  he  said  this  they  all  turned  in  through  the 
squire’s  gate,  and  rode  up  to  the  yard  in  which  it 
was  their  habit  to  dismount  from  their  horses. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JOHN  EAMES  TAKES  A WALK. 

John  Eames  watched  the  party  of  cavaliers 
as  they  rode  away  from  his  mother’s  door,  and 
then  started  upon  a solitary  walk,  as  soon  as  the 
noise  of  the  horses’  hoofs  had  passed  away  out 
of  the  street.  He  was  by  no  means  happy  in  his 
mind  as  he  did  so.  Indeed,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  care  and  trouble,  and  as  he  went  along  very 
gloomy  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  Had 
he  not  better  go  to  Australia,  or  Vancouver’s 

Island,  or ? I will  not  name  the  places 

which  the  poor  fellow  suggested  to  himself  as 
possible  terminations  of  the  long  journeys  which 
he  might  not  improbably  be  called  upon  to  take. 
That  very  day,  just  before  the  Dales  had  come 
in,  he  had  received  a second  letter  from  his  dar- 
ling Amelia,  written  very  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  first.  Why  had  he  not  answered  her? 
Was  he  ill?  Was  he  untrue?  No;  she  would 
not  believe  that,  and  therefore  fell  back  upon  the 
probability  of  his  illness.  If  it  was  so,  she  would 


rush  down  to  see  him.  Nothing  on  earth  should 
keep  her  from  the  bedside  of  her  betrothed.  If 
she  did  not  get  an  answer  from  her  beloved  John 
by  return  of  post,  she  would  be  down  with  him 
at  Guestwick  by  the  express  train.  Here  was  a 
position  for  such  a young  man  as  John  Eames ! 
And  of  Amelia  Roper  we  may  say  that  she  was 
a young  woman  who  would  not  give  up  her 
game  as  long  as  the  least  chance  remained  of 
her  winning  it.  “ I must  go  somewhere,”  John 
said  to  himself,  as  he  put  on  his  slouched  hat 
and  wandered  forth  through  the  back  streets  of 
Guestwick.  What  would  his  mother  say  when 
she  heard  of  Amelia  Roper  ? What  would  she 
say  when  she  saw  her? 

He  walked  away  toward  the  Manor,  so  that 
he  might  roam  about  the  Guestwick  woods  in 
solitude.  There  was  a path  with  a stile,  lead- 
ing off  from  the  high-road,  about  half  a mile  be- 
yond the  lodges  through  which  the  Dales  had 
ridden  up  to  the  house,  and  by  this  path  John 
Eames  turned  in,  and  went  away  till  he  had  left 
the  Manor-house  behind  him,  and  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  Guestwick  woods.  He  knew  the 
whole  ground  well,  having  roamed  there  ever 
since  he  was  first  allowed  to  go  forth  upon  his 
walks  alone.  He  had  thought  of  Lily  Dale  by 
the  hour  together,  as  he  had  lost  himself  among 
the  oak-trees ; but  in  those  former  days  he  had 
thought  of  her  with  some  pleasure.  \ Now  he 
could  only  think  of  her  as  of  one  gone  from  him 
forever ; and  then  he  had  also  to  think  of  her 
whom  he  had  taken  to  himself  in  Lily’s  place. 

Young  men,  very  young  men — men  so  young 
that  it  may  be  almost  a question  whether  or  no 
they  have  as  yet  reached  their  manhood — are 
more  inclined  to  be  earnest  and  thoughtful  when 
alone  than  they  ever  are  when  with  others,  even 
though  those  others  be  their  elders.  I fancy 
that,  as  we  grow  old  ourselves,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  it  was  so  with  us ; and,  forgetting  it, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  with  our  children. 
We  constantly  talk  of  the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth.  I do  not  know  whether  we  might  not 
more  appropriately  speak  of  its  thoughtfulness. 
It  is,  however,  no  doubt,  true  that  thought  will 
not  at  once  produce  wisdom.  It  may  almost  be 
a question  whether  such  wisdom  as  many  of  us 
have  in  our  mature  years  has  not  come  from  the 
dying  out  of  the  power  of  temptation,  rather  than 
as  the  results  of  thought  and  resolution.  Men, 
full  fledged  and  at  their  work,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  too  busy  for  much  thought ; but  lads,  on 
whom  the  work  of  the  world  has  not  yet  fallen 
with  all  its  pressure — they  have  time  for  think- 
ing. 

And  thus  John  Eames  was  thoughtful.  They 
who  knew  him  best  accounted  him  to  be  a gay, 
good-hearted,  somewhat  reckless  young  man, 
open  to  temptation,  but  also  open  to  good  im- 
pressions ; as  to  whom  no  great  success  could  be 
predicated,  but  of  whom  his  friends  might  fairly 
hope  that  he  might  so  live  as  to  bring  upon  them 
no  disgrace  and  not  much  trouble.  But,  above 
all  things,  they  would  have  called  him  thought- 
less. In  so  calling  him,  they  judged  him  wrong. 
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He  was  ever  thinking — thinking  mpch  of  the 
world  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  of  himself  as 
he  appeared  to  the  world ; and  thinking,  also, 
of  things  beyond  the  world.  What  was  to  be 
his  fate  here  and  hereafter  ? Lily  Dale  was  gone 
from  him,  and  Amelia  Roper  was  hanging  round 
his  neck  like  a millstone ! What,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  be  his  fate  here  and  here- 
after? 

We  may  say  that  the  difficulties  in  his  way 
were  not  as  yet  very  great.  As  to  Lily,  indeed, 
he  had  no  room  for  hope ; but,  then,  his  love  for 
Lily  had,  perhaps,  been  a sentiment  rather  than 
a passion.  Most  young  men  have  to  go  through 
that  disappointment,  and  are  enabled  to  bear  it 
without  much  injury  to  their  prospects  or  happi- 
ness. And  in  after-life  the  remembrance  of  such 
love  is  a blessing  rather  than  a curse,  enabling 
the  possessor  of  it  to  feel  that  in  those  early 
days  there  was  something  within  him  of  which 
he  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  I do  not  pity 
John  Eames  much  in  regard  to  Lily  Dale.  And 
then,  as  to  Amelia  Roper — had  he  achieved  but 
a tithe  of  that  lady’s  experience  in  the  world,  or 
possessed  a quarter  of  her  audacity,  surely  such 
a difficulty  as  that  need  not  have  stood  much  in 
his  way ! What  could  Amelia  do  to  him  if  he 
fairly  told  her  that  he  was  not  minded  to  marry 
her  ? In  very  truth  he  had  never  promised  to 
do  so.  He  was  in  no  way  bound  to  her,  not  even 
by  honor.  Honor,  indeed,  with  such  as  her ! 
But  men  are  cowards  before  women  until  they 
become  tyrants ; and  are  tesy  dupes,  till  of  a 
sudden  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  pleas- 
anter to  be  the  victimizer  than  the  victim — and 
as  easy.  There  are  men,  indeed,  who  never 
learn  the  latter  lesson. 

But  though  the  cause  for  fear  was  so  slight, 
poor  John  Eames  was  thoroughly  afraid.  Lit- 
tle things  which,  in  connection  with  so  deep  a 
sorrow  as  his,  it  is  almost  ridiculous  to  mention, 
added  to  his  embarrassments,  and  made  an  es- 
cape from  them  seem  to  him  to  be  impossible. 
He  could  not  return  to  London  without  going  to 
Burton  Crescent,  because  his  clothes  were  there, 
and  because  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Roper  some  small 
sum  of  money  which  on  his  return  to  London  he 
would  not  have  immediately  in  his  pocket.  He 
must  therefore  meet  Amelia,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  a girl,  face  to  face, 
that  he  did  not  love  her,  after  he  had  once  been 
induced  to  say  that  he  did  do  so.  His  boldest 
conception  did  not  go  beyond  the  writing  of  a 
letter  in  which  he  would  renounce  her,  and  re- 
moving himself  altogether  from  that  quarter  of 
the  town  in  which  Burton  Crescent  was  situated. 
But  then  about  his  clothes,  and  that  debt  of  his? 
And  what  if  Amelia  should  in  the  mean  time 
come  down  to  Guestwick  and  claim  him  ? Could 
he  in  his  mother’s  presence  declare  that  she  had 
no  right  to  make  such  claim  ? The  difficulties, 
in  truth,  were  not  very  great,  but  they  were  too 
heavy  for  that  poor  young  clerk  from  the  In- 
come-tax Office. 

You  will  declare  that  he  must  have  been  a fool 
and  a coward.  Yet  he  could  read  and  under- 


stand Shakspeare.  He  knew  much — by  far  too 
much — of  Byron’s  poetry  by  heart.  He  was  a 
deep  critic,  often  writing  down  his  criticisms  in  a 
lengthy  journal  which  he  kept.  He  could  write 
quickly,  and  with  understanding ; and  I may  de- 
clare that  men  at  his  office  had  already  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  no  fool.  He  knew  his  busi- 
ness, and  could  do  it — as  many  men  failed  to 
do  who  were  much  less  foolish  before  the  world. 
And  as  to  that  matter  of  cowardice,  he  would 
have  thought  it  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world 
to  be  shut  up  in  a room  with  Crosbie,  having 
permission  to  fight  with  him  till  one  of  them 
should  have  been  brought  by  stress  of  battle  to 
give  up  his  claim  to  Lily  Dale.  Eames  was  no 
coward.  He  feared  no  man  on  earth.  But  he 
was  terribly  afraid  of  Amelia  Roper. 

He  wandered  about  through  the  old  Manor 
woods  very  ill  at  ease.  The  post  from  Guest- 
wick went  out  at  6cven,  and  he  must  at  once 
make  up  his  mind  whether  or  no  he  would  write 
to  Amelia  on  that  day.  He  must  also  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  would  say  to  her.  He 
felt  that  he  should  at  least  answer  her  letter,  let 
his  answer  be  what  it  might.  Should  he  prom- 
ise to  marry  her — say  in  ten  or  twelve  years’ 
time  ? Should  he  tell  her  that  he  was  a blight- 
ed being,  unfit  for  love,  and  with  hnmility  en- 
treat of  her  that  he  might  be  excused  ? Or  should 
he  write  to  her  mother,  telling  her  that  Burton 
Crescent  would  not  suit  him  any  longer,  prom- 
ising her  to  send  the  balance  on  receipt  of  his 
next  payment,  and  asking  her  to  send  his  clothes 
in  a bundle  to  the  Income-tax  Office  ? Or  should 
he  go  home  to  his  own  mother  and  boldly  tell  it 
all  to  her  ? 

He  at  last  resolved  that  he  must  write  the  let- 
ter, and  as  he  composed  it  in  his  mind  he  sat 
himself  down  beneath  an  old  tree  which  stood 
on  a spot  at  which  many  of  the  forest  tracks  met 
and  crossed  each  other.  The  letter,  as  he  framed 
it  here,  was  not  a bad  letter,  if  only  he  could 
have  got  it  written  and  posted.  Every  word  of 
it  he  chose  with  precision,  and  in  his  mind  he 
emphasized  every  expression  which  told  his  mind 
clearly  and  justified  his  purpose.  44  He  acknowl- 
edged himself  to  have  been  wrong  in  misleading 
his  correspondent,  and  allowing  her  to  imagine 
that  she  possessed  his  heart.  He  had  not  a heart 
at  her  disposal.  He  had  been  weak  not  to  write 
to  her  before,  having  been  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  the  fear  of  giving  her  pain ; but  now  he 
felt  that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  tell  her  the 
truth.  Having  so  told  her,  he  would  not  return 
to  Burton  Crescent  if  it  would  pain  her  to  sec 
him  there.  He  would  always  have  a deep  regard 
for  her” — oh,  Johnny ! — 44  and  would  hope  anx- 
iously that  her  welfare  in  life  might  be  complete.” 
That  was  the  letter  as  he  wrote  it  on  the  tablets 
of  his  mind  under  the  tree ; but  the  getting  it 
put  on  to  paper  was  a task,  as  he  knew,  of  great- 
er difficulty.  Then,  as  he  repeated  it  to  himself, 
he  fell  asleep. 

44  Young  man,”  said  a voice  in  his  ears  as  he 
slept.  At  first  the  voice  spoke  as  a voice  from 
his  dream  without  waking  him ; but  when  it  was 
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repeated  he  sat  tip  and  saw  that,  a stout  gentle- 
man was  standing  over  him.  For  a moment  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was  or  how  he  had  come 
there , nor  could  he  recollect,  a*  he  saw  the  trees 
about  him,  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  wood. 
But  he  knew’  the  stout  gentleman  well  enough, 
though  he  Iiad  not  seen  him  for  more  than  two 
years.  “Young  man,"  said  the  voice,  “if  you 
want  to  catch  rheumatism  that’s  the  wav  to  do 
it.  Why,  it’s  young  Enmes,  isn’t  it  ?n 

“ Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Johnny,  raising  himself 


np  so  that,  he  was  now  sitting,  instead  nf  lying, 
as  he  looked  up  into  the  earl’s  rosy  face. 

“I  knew  your  father,  and  a very  good  man 
he  was,  only  he  shouldn’t  have  taken  to  farm- 
ing. People  think  they  can  farm  without  learn- 
ing the  trade,  but  that’s  a very  great  mistake. 
I can  farm,  because  I’ve  learned  it.  Don’t  you 
think  you'd  better  get  up  ?"  Whereupon  John- 
ny raised  himself  to  his  feet.  “Not  bnt  what 
you're  very  welcome  to  lie  there  if  you  like  it. 
Only  in  October,  you  know—" 
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“ I’m  afraid  I’m  trespassing,  my  lord,”  said 
Eames.  “ I came  in  off  the  path,  and — ” 

“ You’re  welcome ; you’re  very  welcome.  If 
you’ll  come  up  to  the  house  I’ll  give  you  some 
luncheon.”  This  hospitable  offer,  however, 
Johnny  declined,  alleging  that  it  was  late,  and 
that  he  was  going  home  to  dinner. 

“Come  along,”  said  the  earl.  “You  can’t 
go  any  shorter  way  than  by  the  house.  Dear, 
dear,  how  well  I remember  your  father!  He 
was  a much  cleverer  man  than  I am — very 
much ; but  he  didn’t  know  how  to  send  a beast 
to  market  any  better  than  a child.  By-the-by, 
they  have  put  you  into  a public  office,  haven’t 
they?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

“ And  a very  good  thing,  too— a very  good 
thing,  indeed.  But  why  were  you  asleep  in  the 
wood?  It  isn’t  warm,  you  know.  I call  it 
rather  cold.”  And  the  earl  stopped,  and  looked 
at  him,  scrutinizing  him,  as  though  resolved  to 
inquire  into  so  deep  a mystery. 

“I  was  taking  a walk,  and  thinking  of  some- 
thing, I sat  down.” 

“Leave  of  absence,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

“ Have  you  got  into  trouble  ? You  look  as 
though  you  were  in  trouble.  Your  poor  father 
used  to  be  in  trouble.” 

“ I haven’t  taken  to  farming,”  said  Johnny, 
with  an  attempt  at  a smile. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha — quite  right.  No,  don’t  take 
to  farming.  Unless  you  learn  it,  you  know, 
you  might  just  as  well  take  to  shoemaking ; just 
the  same.  You  haven’t  got  into  trouble,  then; 
eh  ?” 

“No,  my  lord,  not  particularly.” 

“Not  particularly!  I know  very  well  that 
young  men  do  get  into  trouble  when  they  get 
up  to  London.  If  you  want  any — any  advice, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  you  may  come  to  me ; for  I 
knew  your  father  well.  Do  you  like  shooting  ?” 

“ I never  did  shoot  any  thing.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  better  not.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I’m  not  very  fond  of  young  men  who  take  to 
shooting  without  having  any  thing  to  shoot  at. 
By-the-by,  now  I think  of  it,  I’ll  send  your  mo- 
ther some  game.”  It  may,  however,  here  be 
fair  to  mention  that  game  very  often  came  from 
Guestwick  Manor  to  Mrs.  Eames.  “ And  look 
here,  cold  pheasant  for  breakfast  is  the  best 
thing  I know  of.  Pheasants  at  dinner  are  rub- 
bish— mere  rubbish.  Here  we  are  at  the  house. 
Will  you  come  in  and  have  a glass  of  wine?” 

But  this  John  Eames  declined,  pleasing  the 
earl  better  by  doing  so  than  he  would  have  done 
by  accepting  it.  Not  that  the  lord  was  inhos- 
pitable or  insincere  in  his  offer,  but  he  preferred 
that  such  a one  as  John  Eames  should  receive 
his  proffered  familiarity  without  too  much  im- 
mediate assurance.  He  felt  that  Eames  was  a 
little  in  awe  of  his  companion’s  rank,  and  he 
liked  him  the  better  for  it.  He  liked  him  the 
better  for  it,  and  was  a man  apt  to  remember 
bis  likings.  “ If  you  won’t  come  in,  good-by,” 
and  lie  gave  Johnny  bis  band. 


“Good-evening,  my  lord,”  said  Johnny. 

“And  remember  thifc;  it  is  the  deuce  of  a 
thing  to  have  rheumatism  in  your  loins.  I 
wouldn’t  go  to  sleep  under  a tree  if  I were  you 
— not  in  October.  But  you’re  always  welcome 
to  go  any  where  about  the  place.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  lord.” 

“And  if  you  should  take  to  shooting — but  I 
dare  say  you  won’t ; and  if  you  come  to  trouble, 
and  want  advice,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  write  to 
me.  I knew  your,  father  well.”  And  so  they 
parted,  Eames  returning  on  his  road  toward 
Guestwick. 

For  some  reason,  which  he  could  not  define, 
he  felt  better  after  his  interview  with  the  earl. 
There  hod  been  something  about  the  fat,  good- 
natured,  sensible  old  man  which  had  cheered 
him,  in  spite  of  his  sorrow.  “Pheasants  for 
dinner  are  rubbish — mere  rubbish,”  he  said  to 
himself,  over  and  over  again  as  he  went  along 
the  road ; and  they  were  the  first  words  which 
he  spoke  to  his  mother  after  entering  the  house. 

“I  wish  we  had  some  of  that  sort  of  rubbish,” 
said  she. 

“ So  you  will,  to-morrow;”  and  then  he  de- 
scribed to  her  his  interview. 

“ The  earl  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  right  about 
lying  upon  the  ground.  I wonder  you  can  be 
so  foolish.  And  he  is  right  about  your  poor 
father  too.  But  you  have  got  to  change  your 
boots ; and  we  shall  be  ready  for  dinner  almost 
immediately.” 

But  Johnny  Eames,  before  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  did  write  his  letter  to  Amelia,  and  did 
go  out  to  post  it  with  his  own  hands — much  to 
his  mother’s  annoyance.  But  the  letter  would 
not  get  itself  written  in  that  strong  and  appro- 
priate language  which  had  come  to  him  as  he 
was  roaming  through  the  woods.  It  was  a bald 
letter,  and  somewhat  cowardly  withal. 

‘‘Dear  Amelia’’  (the  letter  ran)- “I  hare  received 
both  of  yours;  and  did  not  answer  the  first  because  I felt 
that  there  iru  a difficulty  in  expressing  what  I wish  to 
say ; and  now  it  will  be  better  that  you  should  allow  the 
subject  to  stand  over  till  1 am  back  in  town.  I shall  be 
there  in  ten  days  from  this.  I have  been  quite  well,  and 
am  so ; but  of  course  am  much  obliged  by  your  inquiries. 
I know  you  will  think  this  very  cold;  but  when  I tell  you 
every  thing  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  best.  If  I 
were  to  marry,  I know  that  we  should  be  unhappy,  be- 
cause we  should  have  nothing  to  live  on.  If  1 have  ever 
said  any  thing  to  deceive  you,  I beg  your  pardon  with  all 
my  heart;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  subject 
remain  till  we  shall  meet  Again  in  London. 

“Believe  me  to  be  your  most  sincere  friend,  and  I may 
say  admirer*’— [Oh,  John  Eames  Ij  John  Eames.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LAST  DAT. 

Last  days  are  wretched  days ; and  so  are  last 
moments  wretched  moments.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  parting  is  coming  which  makes  these 
days  and  moments  so  wretched,  but  the  feeling 
that  something  special  is  expected  from  them, 
which  something  they  always  fail  to  produce. 
Spasmodic  periods  of  pleasure,  of  affection,  or 
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even  of  study,  seldom  fail  of  disappointment 
when  premeditated.  When  last  days  are  com- 
ing, they  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  to  glide 
away  without  special  notice  or  mention.  And 
as  for  last  moments,  there  should  be  none  such. 
Let  them  ever  be  ended,  even  before  their  pres- 
ence has  been  acknowledged. 

But  Lily  Dale  had  not  yet  been  taught  these 
lessons  by  her  world’s  experience,  and  she  ex- 
pected that  this  sweetest  cup  of  which  she  had 
ever  drank  should  go  on  being  sweet — sweeter 
and  still  sweeter — as  long  as  she  could  press  it 
to  her  lips.  How  the  dregs  had  come  to  mix 
themselves  with  the  last  drops  we  have  already 
seen;  and  on  that  same  day — on  the  Monday 
evening  — the  bitter  task  still  remained;  for 
Crosbie,  as  they  walked  about  through  the  gar- 
dens in  the  evening,  found  other  subjects  on 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  her  sundry 
hints,  intended  for  her  edification,  which  came 
to  her  with  much  of  the  savor  of  a lecture.  A 
girl,  when  she  is  thoroughly  in  love,  as  surely 
was  the  case  with  Lily,  likes  to  receive  hints  as 
to  her  future  life  from  the  man  to  whom  she  is 
devoted;  but  she  would,  I think,  prefer  that 
such  hints  should  be  short,  and  that  the  lesson 
should  be  implied  rather  than  declared — that 
they  should,  in  fact,  be  hints  and  not  lectures. 
Crosbie,  who  was  a man  of  tact,  who  understood 
the  world  and  had  been  dealing  with  women  for 
many  years,  no  doubt  understood  all  this  as  well 
as  we  do.  But  he  had  come  to  entertain  a no- 
tion that  he  was  an  injured  man,  that  he  was 
giving  very  much  more  than  was  to  be  given  to 
him,  and  that  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  take 
liberties  which  might  not  fairly  be  within  the 
reach  of  another  lover.  My  reader  will  say  that 
in  all  this  he  was  ungenerous.  Well ; he  was 
ungenerous.  I do  not  know  that  I have  ever 
said  that  much  generosity  was  to  be  expected 
from  him.  He  had  some  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  under  the  guidance  of  which  it  may  per- 
haps be  hoped  that  he  will  not  go  utterly  astray ; 
but  his  past  life  had  not  been  of  a nature  to  make 
him  unselfish.  He  was  ungenerous,  and  Lily 
felt  it,  though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it 
even  to  herself.  She  had  been  very  open  with 
him — acknowledging  the  depth  of  her  love  for 
him;  telling  him  that  he  was  now  all  in  all  to 
her ; that  life  without  his  love  would  be  impos- 
sible to  her:  and  in  a certain  way  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  strong  avowals,  treating  her  as 
though  she  were  a creature  utterly  in  his  power ; 
as  indeed  she  was. 

On  that  evening  he  said  no  more  of  Johnny 
Eames,  but  said  much  of  the  difficulty  of  a man 
establishing  himself  with  a wife  in  London,  who 
had  nothing  but  his  own  moderate  income  on ! 
which  to  rely.  He  did  not  in  so  many  words 
tell  her  that  if  her  friends  could  make  up  for  her 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds — that  being  much 
less  than  he  had  expected  when  he  first  made 
his  offer — this  terrible  difficulty  would  be  re- 
moved ; but  he  said  enough  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  the  world  would  call  him  vey  impru- 
dent in  taking  a girl  who  had  nothing.  And  as 
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he  spoke  of  these  things,  Lily  remaining  for  the 
most  part  silent  as  he  did  so,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  talk  to  her  freely  of  his  past  life — 
more  freely  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  fear- 
ed that  he  might  lose  her  by  any  such  disclosures. 

He  had  no  fear  of  losing  her.  Alas ! might  it 
not  be  possible  that  he  had  some  such  hope  1 

He  told  her  that  his  past  life  had  been  ex- 
pensive; that,  though  he  was  not  in  debt,  he 
had  lived  up  to  every  shilling  that  he  had,  and 
that  he  had  contracted  habits  of  expenditure 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
lay  aside  at  a day’s  notice.  Then  he  spoke  of 
entanglements,  meaning,  as  he  did  so,  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  what  were  their  nature,  but  not 
daring  to  do  so  when  he  found  that  Lily  was  al- 
together in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  meant.  No ; 
he  was  not  a generous  man — a very  ungenerous 
man.  And  yet,  during  all  this  time,  he  thought 
that  he  was  guided  by  principle.  4‘  It  will  be 
best  that  I should  be  honest  with  her,”  he  6aid 
to  himself.  And  then  he  told  himself,  scores 
of  times,  that  when  making  his  offer  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  had  a right  to  expect,  that  she 
would  not  be  penniless.  Under  those  circum- 
stances he  had  done  the  best  he  could  for  her 
— offering  her  his  heart  honestly,  with  a quick 
readiness  to  make  her  his  own  at  the  earliest  day 
that  she  might  think  possible.  Had  he  been 
more  cautious,  he  need  not  have  fallen  into  this 
cruel  mistake ; but  she,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  imprudence.  And  still 
he  was  determined  to  stand  by  his  engagement, 
and  willing  to  marry  her,  although,  as  he  the 
more  thought  of  it,  he  felt  the  more  strongly 
that  he  would  thereby  ruin  his  prospects,  and 
thrust  beyond  his  own  reach  all  those  good 
things  which  he  had  hoped  to  win.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  talk  to  her,  he  gave  himself  special 
credit  for  his  generosity,  and  felt  that  he  was 
only  doing  his  duty  by  her  in  pointing  out  to  her 
all  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
marriage. 

At  first  Lily  said  some  words  intended  to  con- 
vey an  assurance  that  she  would  be  the  most 
economical  wife  that  man  ever  had,  but  she  soon 
ceased  from  such  promises  as  these.  Her  per- 
ceptions were  keen,  and  she  discovered  that  the 
difficulties  of  which  he  was  afraid  were  those 
which  he  must  overcome  before  his  marriage,  not 
any  which  might  be  expected  to  overwhelm  him 
after  it.  4 4 A cheap  and  nasty  menage  would  be 
my  aversion,”  he  said  to  her.  44  It  is  that  which 
I want  to  avoid— chiefly  for  your  sake.”  Then 
she  promised  him  that  she  would  wait  patiently 
for  his  time — ‘‘even  though  it  should  be  for 
seven  years,”  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  face, 
and  trying  to  find  there  some  sign  of  approba- 
tion. “That’s  nonsense,”  he  said.  “People 
are  not  patriarchs  nowadays.  I suppose  we 
shall  have  to  wait  two  years.  And  that’s  a 
deuce  of  a bore — a terrible  bore.”  And  there 
was  that  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  which  grated  on 
her  feelings,  and  made  her  wretched  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

As  he  parted  with  her  for  the  night  on  her 
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own  side  of  the  little  bridge  which  led  from  one 
garden  to  the  other,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  to 
embrace  her  and  kiss  her,  as  he  had  often  done 
at  that  spot.  It  had  become  a habit  with  them 
to  say  their  evening  farewells  there,  and  the  se- 
cluded little  nook  among  the  shrubs  was  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  Lily.  But  on  the  present  oc- 
casion she  made  an  effort  to  avoid  his  caress. 
She  turned  from  him — very  slightly,  but  it  was 
enough,  and  he  felt  it.  “ Are  you  angry  with 
me?”  he  said.  “Oh  no,  Adolphus;  how  can 
I be  angry  with  you  ?”  And  then  she  turned  to 
him,  and  gave  him  her  face  to  kiss  almost  before 
he  had  again  asked  for  it.  “ He  shall  not,  at 
any  rate,  think  that  I am  unkind  to  him — and 
it  will  not  matter  now,”  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  slowly  across  the  lawn,  in  the  dark, 
up  to  her  mother’s  drawing-room  window. 

“Well,  dearest,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  who  was 
there  alone,  “did  the  beards  wag  merry  in  the 
Great  Hall  this  evening?”  That  was  a joke 
with  them,  for  neither  Crosbie  nor  Bernard  Dale 
used  a razor  at  his  toilet. 

“ Not  specially  merry.  And  I think  it  was 
my  fault,  for  I have  a headache.  Mamma,  I 
believe  I will  go  at  once  to  bed.” 

“ My  darling,  is  there  any  thing  wrong?” 

“ Nothing,  mamma.  But  we  had  such  a long 
ride ; and  then  Adolphus  is  going,  and  of  course 
we  have  so  much  to  say.  To-morrow  will  be 
the  last  day,  for  I shall  only  just  see  him  on 
Wednesday  morning ; and  as  I want  to  be  well, 
if  possible,  I’ll  go  to  bed.”  And  so  she  took 
her  candle  and  went. 

When  Bell  came  up  Lily  was  still  awake, 
but  she  begged  her  sister  not  to  disturb  her. 
“ Don’t  talk  to  me,  Bell,”  she  said.  “ I’m  try- 
ing to  make  myself  quiet,  and  I half  feel  that  I 
should  get  childish'  if  I went  on  talking.  I 
have  almost  more  to  think  of  than  I know  how 
to  manage.”  And  she  strove,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  speak  with  a cheery  tone,  as 
though  the  cares  which  weighed  upon  her  were 
not  unpleasant  in  their  nature.  Then  her  sis- 
ter kissed  her  and  left  her  to  her  thoughts. 

And  she  had  great  matter  for  thinking;  so 
great  that  many  hours  sounded  in  her  ears  from 
the  clock  on  the  stairs  before  she  brought  her 
thoughts  to  a shape  that  satisfied  herself.  She 
did  so  bring  them  at  last,  and  then  she  slept. 
She  did  so  bring  them,  toiling  over  her  work 
with  tears  that  made  her  pillow  wet,  with  heart- 
burning and  almost  with  heart-breaking,  with 
much  doubting,  and  many  anxious,  eager  in- 
quiries within  her  own  bosom  as  to  that  which 
she  ought  to  do,  and  that  which  she  could  en- 
dure to  do.  But  at  last  her  resolve  was  taken, 
and  then  she  slept. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  Crosbie 
should  come  down  to  the  Small  House  on  the 
next  day  after  breakfast,  and  remain  there  till 
the  time  came  for  riding.  But  Lily  determ- 
ined to  alter  this  arrangement,  and  accordingly 
put  on  her  hat  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
posted  herself  at  the  bridge,  so  as  to  intercept 
her  lover  as  he  came.  He  soon  appeared  with 
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his  friend  Dale,  and  she  at  once  told  him  her 
purpose. 

“ I want  to  have  a talk  with  you,  Adolphus, 
before  you  go  in  to  mamma ; so  come  with  me 
into  the  field.” 

“All  right,”  said  he. 

“And  Bernard  can  finish  his  cigar  on  the 
lawn.  Mamma  and  Bell  will  join  him  there.” 

“All  right,”  said  Bernard.  So  they  sepa- 
rated; and  Crosbie  went  away  with  Lily  into 
the  field  where  they  had  first  learned  to  know 
each  other  in  those  hay-making  days. 

She  did  not  say  much  till  they  were  well 
away  from  the  house,  but  answered  what  words 
he  chose  to  speak,  not  knowing  very  well  of 
what  he  spoke.  But  when  she  considered  that 
they  had  reached  the  proper  spot,  she  began 
very  abruptly : 

“Adolphus,”  she  said,  “I  have  something  to 
say  to  you — something  to  which  you  must  listen 
very  carefully.”  Then  he  looked  at  her,  and 
at  once  knew  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

“ This  is  the  last  day  on  which  I could  say 
it,”  she  continued,  “and  I am  very  glad  that  I 
have  not  let  the  last  day  go  by  without  saying 
it.  I should  not  have  known  how  to  put  it  in 
a letter.” 

“What  is  it,  Lily?” 

“ And  I do  not  know  that  I can  say  it  prop- 
erly ; but  I hope  that  you  will  not  be  hard  upon 
me.  Adolphus,  if  you  wish  that  all  this  be- 
tween us  should  be  over,  I will  consent.” 

“Lily!” 

“ I mean  what  I say.  If  you  wish  it,  I will 
consent ; and  when  I have  said  so,  proposing  it 
myself,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I shall  never 
blame  you  if  you  take  me  at  my  word.” 

“ Are  you  tired  of  me,  Lily  ?” 

“No.  I shall  never  be  tired  of  you — never 
weary  with  loving  you.  I did  not  wish  to  say 
so  now ; but  I will  answer  your  question  boldly. 
Tired  of  you!  I fancy  that  a girl  can  never 
grow  tired  of  her  lover.  But  I would  sooner 
die  in  the  struggle  than  be  the  cause  of  your 
ruin.  It  would  be  better — in  every  way  better.” 

“I  have  said  nothing  of  being  ruined.” 

“ But  listen  to  me.  I should  not  die  if  you 
left  me — not  be  utterly  broken-hearted.  No- 
thing on  earth  can  I ever  love  as  I have  loved 
you.  But  I have  a God  and  a Saviour  that  will 
be  enough  for  me.,  I can  turn  to  them  with 
content  if  it  be  well  that  you  should  leave  me. 
I have  gone  to  them,  and — ” But  at  this  mo- 
ment she  could  utter  no  more  words.  She  had 
broken  down  in  her  effort,  losing  her  voice 
through  the  strength  of  her  emotion.  As  she 
did  not  choose  that  he  should  see  her  overcome, 
she  turned  from  him  and  walked  away  across 
the  grass. 

Of  course  he  followed  her ; but  he  was  not  so 
quick  after  her  but  that  time  had  been  given  to 
her  to  recover  herself.  “ It  is  true,”  she  said. 
“I  have  the  strength  of  which  I tell  you. 
Though  I have  given  myself  to  you  as  your 
wife,  I can  bear  to  be  divorced  from  you  now 
— now.  And,  my  love,  though  it  may  sound 
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heartless,  I would  sooner  be  so  divorced  from 
you  than  clingvto  you  as  a log  that  must  drag 
you  down  under  the  water,  and  drown  you  in 
trouble  and  care.  I would — indeed  I would.  If 
you  go,  of  course  that  kind  of  thing  is  over  for  me. 
But  the  world  has  more  than  that — much  more; 
and  I would  make  myself  happy — yes,  my  love, 
I would  be  happy.  You  need  not  fear  that.” 

“But,  Lily,  why  is  all  this  said  to  me  here 
to-day?” 

“ Because  it  is  my  duty  to  say  it.  I under- 
stand all  your  position  now,  though  it  is  only 
now.  It  never  flashed  on  me  till  yesterday. 
When  you  proposed  to  me  you  thought  that  I — 
that  I had  some  fortune.” 

“Never  mind  that  now,  Lily.” 

“But  you  did.  I see  it  all  now.  I ought 
perhaps  to  have  told  you  that  it  was  not  so. 
There  has  been  the  mistake,  and  we  are  both 
sufferers.  But  we  need  not  make  the  suffering 
deeper  than  needs  be.  My  love,  you  are  free — 
from  this  moment.  And  even  my  heart  shall 
not  blame  you  for  accepting  your  freedom.” 

“And  are  you  afraid  of  poverty?”  he  asked 
her. 

“ I am  afraid  of  poverty  for  you.  You  and  I 
have  lived  differently.  Luxuries,  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  have  been  your  daily  comforts. 
I tell  you  I can  bear  to  part  with  you,  but  I can 
not  bear  to  become  the  source  of  your  unhappi- 
ness. Yes,  I will  bear  it ; and  none  shall  dare 
in  my  hearing  to  speak  against  you.  I have 
brought  you  here  to  say  the  word ; nay,  more 
than  that,  to  advise  you  to  say  it.” 

He  stood  silent  for  a moment,  during  which 
he  held  her  by  the  hand.  She  was  looking  into 
his  face,  but  he  was  looking  away  into  the  clouds, 
striving  to  appear  as  though  he  was  the  master 
of  the  occasion.  But  during  those  moments 
his  mind  was  wracked  with  doubt.  What  if  he 
should  take  her  at  her  word  ? Some  few  would 
say  bitter  things  against  him,  but  such  bitter 
things  had  been  said  against  many  another  man 
without  harming  him.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  both  if  he  should  take  her  at  her  word  ? She 
would  recover  and  love  again,  as  other  girls  bad 
done;  and  as  for  him,  he  would  thus  escape 
from  the  ruin  at  which  he  had  been  gazing  for 
the  last  week  past.  For  it  was  ruin,  utter  ruin. 
He  did  love  her;  so  he  declared  to  himself. 
But  was  he  a man  who  ought  to  throw  the 
world  away  for  love  ? Such  men  there  were ; 
but  was  he  one  of  them  ? Could  he  be  happy 
in  that  small  house,  somewhere  near  the  New 
Road,  with  five  children  and  horrid  misgivings 
as  to  the  baker’s  bill  ? Of  all  men  living,  was 
not  he  the  last  that  should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  fall  into  such  a trap?  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  turned  his  face  up  to 
the  clouds  with  a look  that  was  intended  to  be 
grand  mid  noble. 

“Speak  to  me,  Adolphus,  and  say  that  it 
shall  be  so.” 

Then  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  extricate  himself  from  his  trouble ; 
or,  as  he  afterward  said  to  himself,  he  had  not 


the  heart  to  do  it.  “ If  I understand  you  right- 
ly, Lily,  all  this  comes  from  no  want  of  love  on 
your  own  part?” 

4 4 Want  of  love  on  my  part  ? But  you  should 
not  ask  me  that.” 

44  Until  you  tell  me  that  there  is  such  a want 
I will  agree  to  no  parting.”  Then  he  took  her 
hand  and  put  it  within  his  arm.  4 4 No,  Lily; 
whatever  may  be  our  cares  and  troubles  we  are 
bound  together,  indissolubly.” 

44  Are  we  ?”  said  she ; and  as  she  spoke  her 
voice  trembled,  and  her  hand  shook. 

44  Much  too  firmly  for  any  such  divorce  as 
that.  No,  Lily,  I claim  the  right  to  tell  you  all 
my  troubles ; but  I shall  not  let  you  go.” 

44  But,  Adolphus — ” and  the  hand  on  his  arm 
was  beginning  to  cling  to  it  again. 

44  Adolphus,”  said  he,  “has  got  nothing  more 
to  say  on  that  subject.  He  exercises  the  right 
which  he  believes  to  be  his  own,  and  chooses  to 
retain  the  prize  which  he  has  won.” 

She  was  now  clinging  to  him  in  very  truth. 
“Oh,  my  love!”  she  said.  44 1 do  not  know 
how  to  say  it  again.  It  is  of  you  that  I am 
thinking ; of  you,  of  you !” 

44 1 know  you  are;  but  you  have  misunder- 
stood me  a little ; that’s  all.” 

4 4 Have  I?  Then  listen  to  me  again,  once 
more,  my  heart’s  own  darling,  my  love,  my  hus- 
band, my  lord ! If  I can  not  be  to  you  at  once 
like  Ruth,  and  never  cease  from  coming  after 
you,  my  thoughts  to  you  shall  be  like  those  of 
Ruth : if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me,  may 
God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also.”  Then  she  fell 
upon  his  bfeast  and  wept. 

He  still  hardly  understood  the  depth  of  her 
cliaracter.  He  was  not  himself  deep  enough  to 
comprehend  it  all.  But  yet  he  was  awed  by 
her  great  love,  and  exalted  to  a certain  solem- 
nity of  feeling  which  for  the  time  made  him  re- 
joice in  his  late  decision.  For  a few  hours  he 
was  minded  to  throw  the  world  behind  him,  and 
wear  this  woman,  as  such  a woman  should  be 
worn — as  a comforter  to  him  in  all  things,  and 
a strong  shield  against  great  troubles.  4 4 Lily,  ” 
he  said,  44  my  own  Lily !” 

“Yes,  your  own,  to  take  when  yon  please, 
and  leave  untaken  while  you  please;  and  as 
much  your  own  in  one  way  as  in  the  other.” 
Then  she  looked  up  again,  and  essayed  to  laugh 
as  she  did  so.  44  You  will  think  I am  frantic, 
but  I am  so  happy.  I don’t  care  about  your  go- 
ing now ; indeed  I don’t.  There ; you  may  go 
now,  this  minute,  if  you  like  it.”  And  she  with- 
drew her  hand  from  him.  44 1 feel  so  different- 
ly from  what  I have  done  for  the  last  few  days. 
I am  so  glad  you  have  spoken  to  me  as  you  did. 
Of  course  I ought  to  bear  all  those  things  with 
you.  But  I can  not  be  unhappy  about  it  now. 
I wonder  if  I went  to  work  and  made  a lot  of 
thingB  whether  that  would  help?” 

44  A set  of  shirts  for  me,  for  instance?” 

44 1 could  do  that,  at  any  rate.” 

“It  may  come  to  that  yet,  some  of  these 
days.” 

44 1 pray  God  that  it  may.”  Then  again  she 
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was  serious,  and  the  tears  came  once  more  into 
her  eyes.  “ I pray  God  that  it  may.  To  be 
of  use  to  you,  to  work  for  you,  to  do  something 
for  you  that  may  have  in  it  some  sober,  earnest 
purport  of  usefulness ; that  is  what  I want  above 
all  things.  I want  to  be  with  you  at  once  that 
I may  be  of  service  to  you.  Would  that  you 
and  I were  alone  together,  that  I might  do  ev- 
ery thing  for  you.  I sometimes  think  that  a 
very  poor  man’s  wife  is  the  happiest,  because  she 
does  do  every  thing.” 

“You  shall  do  every  thing  very  soon,”  said 
he;  and  then  they  sauntered  along  pleasantly 
through  the  morning  hours,  and  when  they  again 
appeared  at  Mrs.  Dale’s  table  Mrs.  Dale  and 
Bell  were  astonished  at  Lily’s  brightness.  All 
her  old  ways  had  seemed  to  return  to  her,  and 
she  made  her  little  saucy  speeches  to  Mr.  Cros- 
bie  as  she  had  used  to  do  when  he  was  first 
becoming  fascinated  by  her  sweetness.  “You 
know  that  you’ll  be  such  a swell  when  you  get 
to  that  countess’s  house  that  you’ll  forget  all 
about  Allington.” 

“ Of  course  I shall,”  said  he. 

“And  the  paper  you  write  upon  will  be  all 
over  coronets — that  is,  if  ever  you  do  write.  Per- 
haps you  will  to  Bernard  someday,  just  to  show 
that  you  are  staying  at  a castle.” 

“You  certainly  don’t  deserve  that  he  should 
write  to  you,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“ I don’t  expect  it  for  a moment — not  till  he 
gets  back  to  London  and  finds  that  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  do  at  his  office.  But  I should  so 
like  to  see  how  you  and  Lady  Julia  get  on  to- 
gether. It  was  quite  clear  that  she  regarded 
you  as  an  ogre ; didn’t  she,  Bell  ?” 

“So  many  people  are  ogres  to  Lady  Julia,” 
said  Beil. 

“I  believe  Lady  Julia  to  be  a very  good  wo- 
man,” said  Mrs.  Dale,  “ and  I won’t  have  her 
abused.” 

“Particularly  before  poor  Bernard,  who  is 
her  pet  nephew,”  said  Lily.  “ I dare  say  Adol- 
phus will  become  a pet  too  when  she  has  been  a 
week  with  him  at  Courcy  Castle.  Do  try  and 
cut  Bernard  out.” 

From  all  which  Mrs.  Dale  learned  that  some 
care  which  had  sat  heavy  on  Lily’s  heart  was 
now  lightened,  if  not  altogether  removed.  She 
had  asked  no  questions  of  her  daughter,  but  she 
had  perceived  during  the  past  few  days  that  Lily 
was  in  trouble,  and  she  knew  that  such  trouble 
had  arisen  from  her  engagement.  She  had  asked 
no  questions,  but  of  course  she  had  been  told 
what  was  Mr.  Crosbie’s  income,  and  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of 
matrimony.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  guess- 
ing what  was  the  source  of  Lily’s  care,  and  as 
little  in  now  perceiving  that  something  had  been 
said  between  them  by  which  that  care  had  been 
relieved. 

After  that  they  all  rode,  and  the  afternoon 
went  by  pleasantly.  It  was  the  last  day  indeed, 
but  Lily  had  determined  that  Bhe  would  not  be 
sad.  She  hod  told  him  that  he  might  go  now, 


and  that  she  would  not  be  discontented  at  his 
going.  She  knew  that  the  morrow  would  be 
very  blank  to  her;  but  she  struggled  to  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  her  promise,  and  she  succeeded. 

They  all  dined  at  the  Great  House,  even  Mrs. 

Dale  doing  so  upon  this  occasion.  When  they 
had  come  in  from  the  garden  in  the  evening, 

Crosbie  talked  more  to  Mrs.  Dale  than  he  did 
even  to  Lily,  while  Lily  sat  a little  distant,  list- 
ening with  all  her  ears,  sometimes  saying  a low- 
toned  word,  and  happy  beyond  expression  in  the 
feeling  that  her  mother  and  her  lover  should 
understand  each  other.  And  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  Crosbie  at  this  time  was  fully  determ- 
ined to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  which  he  had 
thought  so  much,  and  to  fix  the  earliest  day 
which  might  be  possible  for  his  marriage.  The 
solemnity  of  that  meeting  in  the  field  still  hung 
about  him,  and  gave  to  his  present  feelings  a 
manliness  and  a truth  of  purpose  which  were  too 
generally  wanting  to  them.  If  only  those  feel- 
ings would  last!  But  now  he  talked  to  Mrs. 

Dale  about  her  daughter,  and  about  their  future 
prospects,  in  a tone  which  he  could  not  have 
used  had  not  his  mind  for  the  time  been  true  to 
her.  He  had  never  spoken  so  freely  to  Lily’s 
mother,  and  at  no  time  had  Mrs.  Dale  felt  for 
him  so  much  of  a mother’s  love.  He  apologized 
for  the  necessity  of  some  delay,  arguing  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  see  his  young  wife  without 
the  comfort  of  a home  of  her  own,  and  that  he 
was  now,  as  he  always  had  been,  afraid  of  in- 
curring debt.  Mrs.  Dale  disliked  waiting  engage- 
ments— as  do  all  mothers — but  she  could  not 
answer  unkindly  to  such  pleading  as  this. 

^Lily  is  so  very  young,”  she  said,  “ that  she 
may  well  wait  for  a year  or  so.” 

“For  seven  years,”  said  Lily,  jumping  up 
and  whispering  into  her  mother’s  ear.  “I  shall 
hardly  be  six-and-twenty  <hen,  which  is  not  at 
all  too  old.” 

And  so  the  evening  passed  away  very  pleas- 
antly. 

“ God  bless  you,  Adolphus!”  Mrs.  Dale  said 
to  him,  as  she  parted  with  him  at  her  own  door. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name.  “ I hope  you  understand 
how  much  we  are  trusting  to  you.” 

“I  do — I do!”  said  he,  as  he  pressed  her 
hand.  Then  as  he  walked  back  alone  he  swore 
to  himself,  binding  himself  to  the  oath  with  all 
his  heart,  that  he  would  be  true  to  those  women 
— both  to  the  daughter  and  to  the  mother;  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  morning  was  still  upon  him. 

He  was  to  start  the  next  morning  before  eight, 

Bernard  having  undertaken  to  drive  him  over 
to  the  railway  at  Guestwick.  The  breakfast  was 
on  the  table  shortly  after  seven,  and  just  as  the 
two  men  had  come  down  Lily  entered  the  room 
with  her  hat  and  shawl.  “ I said  I would  be  in 
to  pour  out  your  tea,”  said  she;  and  then  she 
sat  hemelf  down  over  against  the  tea-pot. 

It  was  a silent  meal,  for  people  do  not  know 
what  to  say  in  those  last  minutes.  And  Ber- 
nard, too,  was  there;  proving  how  true  is  the 
adage  which  says,  that  two  are  company,  but 
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that  three  are  not.  I think  that  Lily  was  wrong 
to  come  up  on  that  last  morning;  bat  she  would 
i»t  hear  of  letting  him  start  without  seeing  him, 
when  her  lover  had  begged  her  not  to  put  her- 
self to  so  much  trouble.  Trouble!  Would  she 
not  have  sat  up  all  night  to  see  even  the  last  of 
the  top  of  his  hat  ? 

Then  Bernard,  muttering  something  about 
the  horse,  went  away.  41 1 have  only  one  min- 
ute to  speak  to  you,’1  said  she,  jumping  up, 44  and 
J have  been  thinking  all  night  of  what  I had  to 
say.  It  is  so  easy  to  think,  and  so  hard  to  speak/1 

44  My  darling,  I understand  it  all.” 

44  But  you  must  understand  this,  that  I will 
never  distrust  you.  I will  never  ask  you  to 
give  me  up  again,  or  say  that  I could  bo  happy 
without  you.  I could  not  live  without  you ; 
that  is,  without  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
mine.  But  I will  never  be  impatient,  never. 
Fray,  pray  believe  me!  Nothing  shall  make 
me  distrust  you.” 

“Dearest  Lily,  I will  endeavor  to  give  you 
no  cause.” 

44 1 know  you  will  not;  but  I specially  want- 
ed to  tell  you  that.  And  you  will  write — very 
soon  ?” 

“Directly  I get  there/’ 

44  And  as  often  as  you  can.  But  I won’t 
bother  you ; only  your  letters  will  make  me  so 
happy.  I shall  bo  so  proud  when  they  come  to 
me.  I shall  be  afraid  of  writing  too  much  to 
you,  for  fear  I should  tire  you.” 

“You  will  never  do  that.” 

44  Shall  I not?  But  you  must  write  first,  you 
know.  If  you  could  only  understand  how  I 
shall  live  upon  your  letters ! And  now  good- 
by.  There  are  the  wheels.  God  bless  you,  my 
own,  my  own ! ” And  she  gave  herself  up  into  his 
arms,  as  she  had  given  herself  up  into  his  heart. 

She  stood  at  the  door  as  the  two  men  got  into 
the  gig,  and,  as  it  passed  down  through  the  gate, 
she  hurried  out  upon  the  terrace,  from  whence 
she  could  see  it  for  a few  yards  down  the  lane. 
Then  she  ran  from  the  terrace  to  the  gate,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  gate,  made  her  way  into 
the  church-yard,  from  the  farther  corner  of  which 
she  could  see  the  heads  of  the  two  men  till  they 
had  made  the  turn  into  the  main  road  beyond 
the  parsonage.  There  she  remained  till  the 
very  sound  of  the  wheels  no  longer  reached  her 
ears,  stretching  her  eyes  in  the  direction  they 
had  taken.  Then  she  tamed  round  slowly  and 
made  her  way  out  at  the  church-yard  gate, 
which  opened  on  to  the  road  close  to  the  front 
door  of  the  Small  House. 

44 1 should  like  to  punch  his  bead,”  said  Hop- 
kins, the  gardener,  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the 
gig  driven  away,  and  saw  Lily  trip  after  it,  that 
•he  might  see  the  last  of  him  whom  it  carried. 
44  And  I wouldn't  think  nothing  of  doing  it;  no 
more  I wouldn't,”  Hopkins  added  in  his  solilo- 
quy. It  was  generally  thought  about  the  place 
that  Miss  Lily  was  Hopkins’s  favorite,  though 
he  showed  it  chiefly  by  snubbing  her  more  fre- 
quently than  he  snubbed  her  sister. 

Lily  had  evidently  intended  to  return  home 
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through  the  front  door;  but  she  changed  her 
purpose  before  she  reached  the  house,  and  made 
her  way  slowly  back  through  the  church-yard, 
and  by  the  gate  of  the  Great  House,  and  by  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  it,  till  she  crossed  the  lit- 
tle bridge.  But  on  the  bridge  she  rested  n 
while,  leaning  against  the  railing  as  she  had 
often  leaned  with  him,  and  thinking  of  all  that 
had  passed  since  that  July  day  on  which  she 
had  first  met  him.  On  no  spot  had  he  so  often 
told  her  of  his  love  as  on  this,  and  nowhere  had 
she  so  eagerly  sworn  to  him  that  she  would  be 
his  own  dutiful  loving  wife. 

44  And  by  God’s  help  so  I will,”  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  walked  firmly  up  to  the  house. 
44  He  has  gone,  mamma,”  she  said,  as  she  en- 
tered the  breakfast-room.  44  And  now  we’ll  go 
back  to  our  work-a-day  ways;  it  has  been  all 
Sunday  for  me  for  the  last  six  weeks.” 


THE  GUN-BOAT  ESSEX. 

AMONG  the  strange  and  startling  incidents 
which  will  hereafter  clothe  this  war  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  romance,  the  gallant 
little  Essex  and  her  achievements  in  the  West- 
ern waters  will  always  find  a prominent  place. 

A certain  curious  feeling  is  inspired  by  the  name 
of  a ship  that  has  “done  and  suffered  great 
things,”  different  from  the  feeling  with  which 
we  look  on  or  read  about  any  other  work  of  hu- 
man hands.  Every  timber  in  “the  old  Consti- 
tution” was  sacred.  Each  plank  in  her  oak- 
ribbed  sides  uttered  a voice  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  far-off  waves,  and  which 
will  bo  transmitted  to  the  latest  hour  of  time. 
When  Nelson  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Victory, 
that  proud  palace  of  the  British  navy  became  a 
shrine  where  valor  could  worship  forever.  The 
Monitor,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Essex  have 
already  taken  their  permanent  places  in  history. 

The  career  of  the  Essex,  however,  being  far  less 
familiar  to  most  readers,  we  shall  offer  some  ac- 
count of  her  deeds,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  her 
commander  and  crew. 

The  name  of  Porter  has  for  sixty  years  been 
known  wherever  the  ensign  of  the  republic  has 
floated.  Nearly  every  vessel  in  our  older  fleets 
has  felt  the  tread  of  a Porter  on  her  deck.  Com- 
modore William  D.  Porter  had  been  in  the  na- 
val service  of  the  United  States  thirty -eight 
years  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Born  in 
New  Orleans — a son  of  Commodore  David  Por- 
ter— educated  and  domiciled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  ever  after  rocked  on  the  sea,  he  was  (Sep- 
tember 27,  1861)  ordered  to  the  Western  De- 
partment, to  take  command  of  the  gun-boat 
Essex,  under  Commodore  Foote,  to  operate  upon 
the  Mississippi. 

When  the  Essex  was  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment she  was  a St.  Louis  ferry-boat,  plying  on 
the  nver  at  that  city.  How  she  was  made  into 
a gun-boat,  capable  of  such  enormous  power  of 
resistance  and  attack,  will  best  appear  from 
Commodore  Porter's  own  words,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently amusing.  He  says : 
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“The  commander-ln-chief  (flag-officer  A.  IL  Foote) 
gave  me  only  eighteen  days  to  get  her  together.  So  in 
that  time  I had  her  off  the  docks,  and  in  three  days  was 
steaming  down  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  course  there 
was  much  to  bo  done  in  that  time,  and  no  place  to  do  it. 
I therefore  set  up  on  my  own  hook;  seized  three  large 
coal  scows,  and  converted  them  into  a locomotive  navy- 
yard.  Of  one  I made  & blacksmith’s  shop  and  iron-work- 
ing establishment  in  general.  Another  is  my  boat-shed 
and  carpenter's  establishment ; and  another  my  coal  d6pot. 
When  I move  up  stream  1 tow  them  all  with  me;  if  down 
stream,  they  follow.  I sometimes  go  into  action  fighting 
at  one  end,  while  carpenters,  calkers,  blacksmiths,  and 
painters  are  working  at  the  other.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Essex  has  been  built  about  in  spots.  I have  my 
crew  divided  off  into  gangs — wood-choppers,  coalmen,  car- 
penters, calkers,  etc. — and  we  are  a perfect  work-shop  in 
ourselves.** 

As  the  Essex  was  originally  built  her  tonnage 
was,  and  still  is,  about  500  tons.  She  fought 
the  first  naval  battle  on  the  Mississippi  at  Lu- 
cas’s Bend,  in  which  she  whipped  three  of  the 
hostile  gun-boats  that  were  on  their  way  to  at- 
tack Cairo,  and  drove  them  under  the  batteries 
of  Columbus,  with  considerable  damage.  Her 
bow  alone  was  iron-clad  at  that  time,  but  all 
hands  on  board  were  making  the  spiteful  little 
craft  stronger  every  hour;  and  she  acted  all 
through  her  perilous  crusade  os  if  conscious  that 
she  carried  officers  and  men  worthy  to  sail  her. 

Her  armament,  though  not  large,  w*as  pow- 
erful and  admirably  chosen.  She  had  three 
9-inch  Dahlgren  shell  guns,  one  10-inch  ditto, 
two  50-pound  rifled  Dahlgrens,  one  long  32- 
pounder,  and  one  24-pound  boat  howitzer.  Her 
management,  however,  added  a hundred-fold  to 
her  strength  when  she  started  down  the  river ; 
and  there  was  a cool  but  desperate  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  that  she 
should  sweep  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  or 
send  her  last  plank  floating  into  the  Gulf. 

Having  driven  Miller,  the  commander  of  the 
rebel  gun-boat  Grampus,  hack  at  least  a dozen 
times,  Porter — who  likes  fair  play  and  an  open 
field — sent  him  a challenge  to  come  oat  and 
meet  him.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  on 
paper;  but  the  Confederate  commander  took 
good  care  not  to  make  his  appearance ; and  the 
Essex  went  to  Paducah,  whence  she  steamed  up 
the  Tennessee,  on  the  3d  of  February,  upon  the 
memorable  exi>edition  against  Fort  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  the  gun-boats  Saint  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  The  Essex  opened  fire  on  the  fort 
at  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  which  was 
returned  heavily ; a 24-pound  rifled  cannon  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Essex,  which  held  her- 
self steady  at  her  working  post.  The  first  rifled 
shot  struck  close ; the  second  grazed  the  ship ; 
the  third  went  straight  through  Porter’s  cabin, 
on  the  poop-deck.  Warm  work  was  coming. 
Meantime  the  Carondelct  had  transferred  the 
troops  from  Pine  Bluffs  to  the  shore  of  the  riv- 
er, where  the  fleet  lay.  It  was  a moment  for 
counsel  and  vigorous  preparation. 

It  was  a splendid  night,  and  our  camp-fires 
were  all  burning,  for  there  was  no  necessity  for 
concealment  or  ruse  de  guerre  now.  For  more 
than  a mile  each  little  fire  blazed  out  on  the 
cool  night  sky,  all  illumined  by  the  moon-tide 
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of  silver  light  pouring  its  waves  over  camps  of 
friend  and  foe,  and  tinging  the  lines  of  our  gun- 
boat fleet.  • 

Orders  had  been  received  from  flag-officer 
Foote  to  be  ready  for  action  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th.  At  the  time  appointed,  and  1000  yards 
from  the  fort,  Foote’s  flag-ship,  the  Cincinnati, 
with  the  Essex  by  her  side,  opened  fire  simul- 
taneously, planting  their  shot  and  shell  with 
splendid  precision.  The  engagement  had  been 
carried  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  Essex 
having  dismounted  five  of  the  enemy’s  guns 
during  that  time,  and  continued  her  advance 
slowly  toward  the  fort — to  which  her  close  prox- 
imity, although  the  post  of  honor,  proved  also 
the  post  of  danger — when  a round  32-pounder 
shot  from  the  fort  entered  her  bow-port,  passed 
into  one  of  the  boilers,  scalding,  by  the  sudden 
escapement  of  steam,  Porter  and  thirty-two  of 
his  brave  men. 

Porter  was  blown  senseless  on  the  deck,  and 
remained  utterly  unconscious  till,  in  falling  out 
of  one  of  the  ports,  some  of  the  crew  picked 
him  up.  Many  even  of  the  scalded  men  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  to  their  guns,  and,  with 
flesh  actually  dropping  and  peeling  from  their 
limbs,  continued  the  action  until  the  fort  sur- 
rendered. One  poor  fellow,  dreadfully  scalded, 
who  had  continued  at  his  post,  on  hearing  of  tho 
surrender,  ran  on  deck,  cheered,  and  fell  dead : 
excitement  had  stimulated  until  victory  was 
won.  This  action  was  hot,  though  it  lasted  but 
an  hour,  during  which  period,  notwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  her  boiler  and  consequent 
temporary  confusion,  the  Essex  had  fired  seven- 
ty-five rounds  from  two  forward  9-inch  guns 
alone. 

The  next  day  the  Essex  dropped  down  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  rivers  to  Cairo,  carry- 
ing the  news  of  the  victory.  On  arrival  there 
the  steamer  John  Ives  came  alongside  and  took 
away  the  brave  fellows  who  had  died  or  become 
disabled  on  the  vessel.  In  passing  the  fleet  at 
Cairo  all  flags  were  at  half-mast.  On  the  1 5th 
flag-officer  Foote  came  to  Cairo  from  the  Fort 
Donclson  victory.  He  was,  he  thought,  only 
slightly  wounded  in  the  foot ; but  that  gallant 
officer  knew  little  what  he  wns  to  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  that  slight  wound,  much  less  how 
deeply  he  was  to  have  the  cup  of  domestic  be- 
reavement pressed  to  his  lips. 

Now  came  also  a weary  period  of  suffering  for 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  Essex.  Porter’s 
wounds  were  far  more  severe  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  For  weeks  he  was  deprived  of 
sight,  and  at  one  period  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  loss  would  be  permanent.  Kindness, 
care,  and  the  devoted  attention  of  valued  friends, 
added  to  a good  constitution,  eventually  tri* 
umphed ; and  health  and  strength  were  again 
restored  to  enable  him  more  earnestly  than  ever 
to  devote  himself  to  his  country  in  her  time  of 
trial. 

The  Essex,  up  to  this  period,  had  been  only 
a partially  iron-clad  boat  The  damage  sus- 
tained at  Fort  Henry  had  been  serious,  and  re- 
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quired  extensive  repair;  and  for  that  purpose 
she  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  Porter,  although 
blind,  remaining  on  her,  desirous,  though  un- 
able to  see,  yet  to  mentally  direct  her  being  pre- 
pared for  a grander  and  harder  struggle.  Her 
reconstruction,  it  may  be  called,  was  ably  and 
energetically  carried  on  by  that  gallant  and 
competent  officer,  Mr.  R.  K.  Riley,  at  that  time 
executive  officer  of  the  Essex. 

Though  unable,  in  consequence  of  wounds  re- 
ceived himself,  and  repairs  necessary  for  his  ves- 
sel, to  participate  in  the  naval  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  through  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  18G2,  yet,  during  this  period, 
Porter’s  active  mind  could  not  be  kept  passive. 
Besides  the  thoughtful  supervision  necessary  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Essex,  he  designed  and 
commenced  building,  for  the  War  Department, 
two  gun-boats,  the  Fort  Henry  and  Choctaw, 
which,  had  his  original  designs  been  followed 
after  his  leaving  St.  Louis,  would  unquestiona- 
bly have  proved  the  most  formidable  vessels  on 
the  Western  waters.  Much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  any  deviation  from  his  plans  should  have 
been  allowed,  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  in- 
tended construction,  and  defensive  as  offensive 
power,  those  ships  would  be  more  effective  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  than  the 
balance  of  our  iron-clad  navy  on  that  river. 

On  the  27th  June  the  Essex  was  considered 
ready  for  service,  and  made  her  trial  trip,  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  True  it  was  that 
minor  details  were  required  for  defense,  but 
Vicksburg  was  then  being  attacked  by  Admiral 
Farragut’s  fleet,  assisted  by  D.  D.  Porter’s  mor- 
tar fleet  below,  as  well  as  Commodore  Davis’s 
vessels  above  that  city,  and  Porter  was  impa- 
tient to  share  in  the  enterprise,  and  test  the 
power  of  his  almost  newly-built  vessel. 

The  Essex  is  certainly  far  too  squatty  and 
broad  for  beauty.  Her  casemates  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  gun-boat  on  the 
Western  waters,  and  her  hull  is  entirely  buried 
in  the  water.  Her  wheels  are  set  in  a recess  at 
the  stern,  and  on  the  front  part  of  her  chimneys, 
near  the  top,  are  the  letters  S.  X.,  one  letter  on 
each.  The  pilot-house  is  very  low,  conical  in 
shape,  and  admirably  protected.  Since  her  en- 
gagement at  Fort  Henry  she  has  been  length- 
ened forty  feet,  had  her  boilers  and  machinery 
placed  below  water-line,  and  her  casemates 
raised  from  6J  to  17J  feet  in  height.  She  re- 
ceived entirely  new  boilers,  and  was  generally 
reconstructed.  Altogether  her  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment amounted  to  $91,000,  which  is  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  gun- 
boats built  in  the  West.  The  armament  on 
board  is  as  follows:  Three  9-inch  Dahlgren 
guns,  one  10-inch  Dahlgren  shell  gun,  two  60- 
pound  rifled  Dahlgren  guns,  one  long  82-pound- 
er,  and  one  24-pound  howitzer.  Her  forward 
casemate  is  of  lyood,  30  inches  thick,  plated 
with  India-rubber  1 inch  thick,  and  1$  inch 
iron ; side  casemates  of  wood,  16  inches  thick, 
plated  with  1 inch  India-rubber  and  } inch  iron. 
The  roof  is  bomb-proof.  The  pilot-house  is  of 
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wood,  18  inches  thick,  plated  with  1 inch  India* 
rubber,  and  1J  inch  iron.  With  false  sides,  no 
steam  ram  could  attack  her  effectively.  She 
has  42  water-tight  compartments,  which  would 
render  her  proof  against  sinking.  She  is  206 
feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  width.  Her  hold 
is  5}  feet  in  depth,  and  draws  6}  feet  of  water. 

She  is  provided  with  two  engines,  with  cylinders 
23  inches  in  diameter,  with  6 feet  stroke.  She 
has  three  boilers,  26  feet  long  and  42  inches  in 
diameter,  working  two  wheels  26  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  8 feet  bucket,  and  has  excellent  and  ex- 
tensive accommodations  for  the  comfort  of  offi- 
cers and  crew.  The  following  is  a list  of  offi- 
cers, with  and  according  to  rank : Captain  W. 

D.  Porter,  Commander ; Robert  R.  K.  Riley, 
First  Master  and  Executive  Officer ; D.  P.  Ro- 
senmiller,  J.  Harry  Wyatt,  Matt.  Snyder,  Spen- 
ser Kellogg,  Acting  Masters ; Jos.  H.  Lewis, 
Paymaster;  Thomas  Rice,  Surgeon;  Joseph 
Heep,  Chief  Engineer  ; J.  Sterns,  First  Assist - 
ant  Engineer  ; J.  Wetzell,  Second  Assistant  En - 
gineer ; Thomas  Fletcher,  Third  Assistant  En- 
gineer ; C.  W.  Long,  Gunner;  J.  H.  Mammon, 
Boatswain's  Mate ; E.  H.  Eagle,  Boatswain's 
Mate;  Thomas  Steele,  Carpenter . Officers  and 
crew  number  146,  all  told. 

Orders  were  received  in  St.  Louis  on  the  6th 
July  for  the  Essex  to  join  the  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Davis  above  Vicksburg,  and  on  the  6tb 
she  left  the  wharf  of  that  city,  arriving  at  Cairo 
on  the  7th,  and  immediately  commenced  taking 
in  her  ammunition  and  stores,  which  having 
completed  on  the  9th,  she  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  left,  and,  steaming  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, arrived  at  the  anchorage  ground  of  Da- 
vis’s fleet,  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  13th  July. 
Unfortunately,  on  her  passage  down  the  river, 
her  port  boiler  burned  out,  and  the  fires  had  to 
be  extinguished  for  repairs. 

Our  Union  forces  were  found  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  Confeder- 
ate ram  Arkansas,  whi6h  had  caused  some  de- 
gree of  anxiety,  for  it  was  well  known  that  all 
that  skill  or  money  could  command  had  been 
exhausted  in  building  and  fitting  out  the  roost 
powerful  and  destructive  naval  vessel  that  had 
ever  been  launched.  When  Memphis  fell  into 
our  hands  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had,  a few 
days  previously,  been  towed  down  the  Missisippi, 
and,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  Yazoo  River, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  a deep  stream,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  the  security  of  boats,  where 
also  means  for  her  completion  by  the  enemy  were 
easily  accessible. 

The  Yazoo  runs  into  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  east  a few  miles  above  the  city  of 
Vicksburg;  and  it  was  between  the  mouth  of 
this  river  and  Vicksburg  that  our  iron -clad 
Western  squadron,  including  Colonel  Ellet's 
steam-rams,  lay  at  anchor ; several  of  Admiral 
Farragut’s  ships,  that  had  passed  the  forts  some 
time  previously  from  New  Orleans,  also  were 
anchored  there. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14tb,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  officers,  Porter  went  ashore  on  the 
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point  immediately  opposite  Vicksburg,  to  recon- 
noitre the  batteries  of  that  city.  On  this  recon- 
noissance  he  took  two  of  the  enemy  prisoners, 
who  gave  intimation  that  the  ram  was  up  the 
Yazoo,  and  intended  her  advent  to  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  morrow.  These  prisoners  wrere  sent 
to  the  Commander  of  the  squadron  on  board  the 
dag-ship  Benton.  This  information  confirmed 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  the  previous  suppo- 
sition that  the  ram  lay  up  the  Yazoo,  and  in- 
duced him,  at  dawn  on  the  15th,  to  send  the 
gun-boats  Tyler  and  Carondelet  up  that  river  to 
reconnoitre.  At  about  7 a.m.  heavy  firing  was 
heard  in  that  direction,  and  half  an  hour  after 
the  Tyler  hove  in  sight,  followed  closely  by  the 
Arkansas.  The  Carondelet  had  grounded  and 
been  disabled  by  the  enemy  up  the  Yazoo.  The 
Arkansas  continued  her  way  through  the  fleet, 
very  deliberately  firing  her  guns,  moving  at  mod- 
erate speed,  and  apparently  impregnable  to  the 
fire  of  the  guns  from  the  Federal  ships.  She 
especially  selected  for  her  fire  one  of  Colonel 
Ellct’s  vessels — the  ram  Lancaster — which  in  a 
few  minutes  she  disabled  by  the  explosion  of  the 
boiler.  The  flag-ship  Benton  did  not  escape; 
and  heavy  damage  was  received  by  several  ships 
in  the  fleet.  The  Tyler  and  Carondelet  were 
severely  crippled,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo 
for  repairs.  The  ram  had  passed  unscathed  the 
broadsides  of  Farragut’s  fleet  and  the  fire  of  over 
twenty  vessels.  Shot  and  shell  struck  her,  but 
they  fell  as  harmless  from  her  sides  and  deck  as 
hail  from  the  walls  of  a fortress.  She  politely 
sent  some  rifled  shot  at  the  Essex,  but  with  little 
effect,  which  compliment  was  as  courteously  re- 
turned by  a 32-pounder  steel  plug,  which  struck 
her  stack,  and  a 10-inch  shell,  which  exploded 
on  her  quarter,  with  some  damage,  it  was  sup- 
posed. But  the  Essex  could  not  follow,  her 
boiler  being  under  repair,  which  prevented  get- 
ting up  steam. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  Arkansas  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  by  the  combined  fleets 
under  Admiral  Farragut  and  Commodore  Da- 
vis, the  ships  belonging  to  the  fleet  from  New 
Orleans  which  had  previously  passed  Vicksburg 
repassing  the  enemy’s  forts  to  their  anchorage 
below  that  city,  where  lay  the  remaining  portion 
of  it,  with  Commander  D.  D.  Porter’s  mortar- 
boats. 

Desultory  attacks  were  kept  up  from  day  to 
day  on  the  enemy’s  defenses  at  Vicksburg  by 
our  fleets,  as  also  the  mortars  above  and  below 
the  city,  but  without  apparent  effect,  the  ene- 
my’s strength  in  battery  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  The  Arkansas  during  this  period 
lay  alongside  the  wharf,  either  repairing  or  add- 
ing to  her  defenses,  and  taking  in  munitions 
and  stores. 

On  the  2 1st  July,  in  consultation  with  Flag- 
officers  Farragut  and  Davis,  Porter  offered  to 
attack  the  Arkansas  at  dose  quarters  as  she  lay  j 
under  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  This  propo-  j 
sition  was  acceded  to,  with  the  understanding  j 
that  Commodore  Davis’s  fleet  was  to  attack  the  j 
upper  and  Admiral  Farragut’s  fleet  the  lower! 


forts,  to  take  from  the  Essex  the  otherwise  too 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  if  concentrated  on  her 
alone. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  22d,  at  4 
o’clock,  Porter  lifted  anchor  and  steamed  slowly 
down  the  river,  passing  Davis’s  fleet,  which  had 
previously  weighed,  before  rounding  the  point 
above  Vicksburg.  Turning  the  bend  of  the  river 
which  this  point  creates,  he  came  within  range 
of  the  enemy’s  upper  batteries,  which  immedi- 
ately opened  on  the  Essex  at  about  1200  yards, 
pouring  on  her  a fire  which  would  in  ten  min- 
utes have  sunk  any  other  gun-boat  on  the  West- 
ern waters. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  little 
Essex  must  sink  or  swim,  and  she  had  but  a 
short  time  to  have  her  fate  decided.  While 
shot  and  shell  were  striking,  glancing,  and  ex- 
ploding over  her  she  steamed  right  up  toward 
the  water-batteries  on  the  Mississippi  shore,  un- 
der which  the  Arkansas  lay  moored,  reserving 
the  fire  of  her  own  guns  for  still  closer  quarters. 

To  the  spectator  her  approach  toward  her  an- 
tagonist must  have  appeared  fearful  and  despe- 
rate. Battery  after  battery  opened  on  her  as 
she  advanced  and  made  straight  for  the  Arkan- 
sas, upon  whom  she  opened  her  forward  battery 
of  9-inch  guns,  at  about  10  yards  distance,  the 
fire  of  which  until  then  had  been  reserved,  and 
attempted  to  run  her  down;  but  just  at  that 
moment  the  Arkansas  let  go  her  bow  line,  and 
the  river  current  drifting  her  stem  on,  the  Essex 
only  grazed  her  side,  and  running  with  consid- 
erable force  into  the  river -bank  her  engines 
stopped. 

For  several  minutes  she  sustained  in  this  po- 
sition a terrific  fire  from  the  water -batteries, 
mounting  heavy  siege  guns.  Several  pieces  of 
field  artillery  were  also  lending  their  aid  to  sink 
the  ship  that  had  the  temerity  to  attack  so  close- 
ly. The  Essex,  however,  now'  floated  just  where 
her  fire  would  do  execution,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  a duel  of  interest  such  as  few  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  fire  of  the  enemy’s  shore-bat- 
teries slackened,  so  close  were  the  two  vessels 
together — the  Arkansas  with  her  68-pounder  ri- 
fles, the  Essex  with  her  9-inch  smooth-bore. 
Within  six  yards  of  the  ram  the  Essex  got  her 
9-inch  battery  to  bear  on  her  antagonist,  and 
almost  simultaneously  was  the  fire  of  those  guns 
delivered,  raking  her  enemy  and  forcing  up  her 
iron  plating  as  if  it  had  been  only  so  much  pine 
lumber.  Above  the  deafening  roar  of  the  guns 
a yell  of  distress  from  the  crew  of  the  Confeder- 
ate ship  told  the  anguish  and  confusion  which 
the  fire  of  the  Essex  had  caused. 

Dropping  down  with  the  current  she  again 
became  exposed  to  the  concentrated  cannonade 
of  the  enemy’s  forts,  both  upper  and  lower — wa- 
ter and  bluff  batteries.  Field  artillery  added 
their  force  to  the  attack,  and  musketry  missiles 
were  literally  poured  on  the  devoted  ship.  For 
some  time  she  sustained  this  terrific  fire,  expect- 
ing the  fleets  both  above  and  below  to  engage 
the  forts.  The  smoke  prevented  seeing  whether 
assistance  was  near  or  not ; and  as  to  hearing, 
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that  was  out  of  the  question.  Presuming,  how- 
ever, from  the  concentrated  fire  on  his  ship,  that 
as  yet  the  fleets  had  not  arrived,  Porter  drifted 
down  the  river,  hugging  the  Mississippi  shore 
to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  bluff  batteries,  which 
could  not  then  depress  their  guns  in  aAgle  to 
bear  on  the  brave  cruiser  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters. It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  ships  be- 
low had  not  moved  from  their  anchorage,  and 
that  the  upper  fleet  was  not  in  sight. 

To  remain  unassisted  under  the  fire  of  those 
batteries  would  have  been  suicidal,  and  after 
waiting  as  long  as  prudence  would  allow,  Porter 
determined  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  lower 
forts,  although  this  act  compelled  his  ship  to  ex- 
posure for  over  two  miles  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 
Reluctantly  indeed  was  the  order  given  to  steam 
down  stream  while  our  daring  enemy  the  Ar- 
kansas remained  above  water.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  Arkansas  was  a far  superior 
vessel,  and,  besides,  he  had  to  contend  with  over 
100  siege  guns  that  could  and  were  then  playing 
on  his  ship.  He  had  then  been  over  an  hour 
under  fire  from  not  less  than  120  guns  of  heavy 
calibre,  which  were  belching  forth  on  the  gallant 
Essex  every  conceivable  missile  known  in  the 
art  of  modem  warfare,  either  by  land  or  sea. 
Yet  she  bore  it  bravely.  The  lower  forts  were 
successively  encountered,  and  though  fearfully 
battered  the  Essex  passed  down  the  river  safely. 
Arriving  at  the  anchorage  ground  of  the  lower 
fleet,  shouts  of  congratulation  arose  from  the 
various  crews  of  the  ships  lying  there  to  welcome 
the  dashing  steamer  which  had  run  the  blockade. 
They  appreciated,  for  they  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  desperate  struggle  although  distant. 

But  the  Essex  had  yet  her  chief  work  to  do. 
The  plan  was  for  the  fleet  below  and  the  fleet 
above  to  assail  the  Vicksburg  forts  while  Porter 
with  his  Essex  was  to  grapple  with  the  ram; 
but  for  reasons  not  explained  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  Essex  had  to  shirk  for  herself. 

So  completely  had  Porter  fitted  his  craft  for 
her  hard  work,  that,  with  only  two  exceptions,  no 
projectile  leveled  at  her  did  material  damage. 
One,  a shell,  exploded  in  her  side,  tearing  away 
her  timbers,  killing  one  and  wounding  several 
of  her  crew;  while  the  other,  a rifled  cannon 
conical  shot  of  68  pounds,  struck  the  port-quar- 
ter aft,  penetrating  and  passing  through  her  iron 
casing,  the  executive  officer’s  cabin,  where  it 
demolished  every  thing,  the  ward-room,  and 
wheel-house,  and  finally  lodged  in  the  starboard 
side  under  the  iron  plating.  The  wheel-house 
and  smoke  stacks  were  riddled  with  grape-shot, 
and  shell  explosions  and  indentations  of  cannon- 
shot  of  every  calibre  were  visible  on  the  iron 
plating  all  over  the  vessel. 

Vicksburg  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  16,000 
Confederates  under  Van  Dorn,  and  had  over  100 
siege  guns  in  battery,  commanding  the  river  for 
more  than  three  miles.  In  fact,  defenses  had 
daily  increased  during  the  whole  time  of  bom- 
bardment, notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  con- 
stantly kept  up  on  the  city  from  upper  and  lower 
fleet  and  the  mortars.  At  the  end  of  May,  the 


time  of  the  first  attack  by  the  Federal  forces, 
the  enemy  bad  not  twenty  siege  guns  in  position. 
In  fact,  on  the  approach  of  Farragut’s  ships  the 
town  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
military  authorities  were  on  the  point  of  surren- 
dering the  city,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  a 
demand  to  that  effect  been  made.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Vicksburg  at  that  time  would  have  se- 
cured the  uninterrupted  Federal  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
this  fearful  war  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Now  the  prevailing  sickness  (malarial  fever)  had 
so  prostrated  our  troops  under  General  Williams 
that  there  remained  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
original  number  of  the  expedition  that  could  be 
relied  on  for  duty — a force  totally  inadequate  to 
storm,  or  even  hold  the  place  if  taken  by  the 
naval  forces.  Hence  it  was  determined  to  raise 
the  siege ; and  on  the  23d  and  24th  the  land 
forces  of  this  abortive  expedition  embarked  and 
left  for  Baton  Rouge ; and  Admiral  Farragut’s 
fleet  for  New  Orleans. 

Porter,  separated  from  the  upper  fleet  to 
which  the  Essex  belonged,  she  being  the  only 
vessel  of  that  squadron  save  the  Sumter,  a two- 
gun  iron-clad  steamer,  below  Vicksburg,  hear- 
ing of  the  intended  abandonment  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition  on  the  23d,  wrote  Commodore 
Davis,  and  in  reply  thereto  received  on  the  24th 
orders  to  the  effect,  that  as  all  communication 
with  him  was  cut  off,  to  cruise  between  Vicks- 
burg and  Baton  Rouge,  giving  discretionary 
power  to  extend  the  cruising  ground  to  New 
Orleans,  provided  necessary  supplies  could  not 
be  obtained  at  the  latter  place)  and  to  make 
that  city  his  head-quarters.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  General  Williams’s  forces  having 
all  embarked,  the  transports  proceeded  down  the 
Mississippi,  followed  by  the  mortar  fleet  and 
Admiral  Farragut’s  war  ships ; the  Essex  by  de- 
sire bringing  up  and  guarding  the  rear  against 
the  anticipated  attack  from  the  Arkansas,  at 
about  four  miles’  distance.  This  plan  was  car- 
ried oat  until  the  arrival  off  Baton  Roage  on 
the  26th  July. 

Some  little  time  was  now  used  for  getting  the 
battered  ship  ready  for  her  grand  business — to 
meet  the  Arkansas  and  “sink  something.” 

On  the  5th  of  August,  at  half  past  3 a.h.,  the 
Essex,  from  her  anchorage  above  the  arsenal, 
heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  outposts  of 
our  army  at  Baton  Rouge.  . At  six  o’clock  on  the 
same  morning  an  aid-de-camp  from  the  com- 
manding officer  hailed  the  Essex,  reporting  Gen- 
eral Williams  killed,  and  our  left  wing  falling 
back  on  the  town,  unable  to  hold  the  ground, 
and  begging  Porter  to  open  his  large  guns  on 
the  advancing  enemy,  who  already  occupied  the 
cemetery  attached  to  the  Penitentiary  at  the 
head  of  the  town,  with  some  of  the  buildings. 
Porter’s  guns  opened  in  a few  minutes,  and  the 
enemy’s  position  was,  by  half  past  10  o’clock, 
rendered  untenable,  and  he  retreated  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  laying  Baton  Rouge  in  ashes. 
But  while  the  Essex  was  thus  closing  this  little 
but  memorable  action  a heavy  column  of  smoke 
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up  the  river  gave  Porter  notice  of  the  approach 
of  his  old  antagonist.  The  ram  was  coming 
down  to  4 4 sink  the  Essex"  and  44  blow  the  Yan- 
kees out  of  New  Orleans." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  the  Essex  kept  a bright 
look-out.  Breckinridge  had  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Baton  Rouge  at  6 o’clock,  and  although 
the  ram  had  not  yet  come  in  sight  she  was 
doubtless  awaiting  the  result  of  that  demand  be- 
fore coming  nearer. 

About  daylight,  the  ram  not  having  come  in 
sight,  Porter  determined  to  find  her.  He  started 
his  vessel  up  the  river  at  8 o’clock  a.m.  Round- 
ing Nigger  Point  an  hour  and  a half  after,  and 
when  within  a short  distance  of  her,  the  ram 
opened  with  her  heaviest  guns.  The  shot  just 
cleared  the  Essex  aft.  Porter  steamed  up  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  further,  when  he  opened  his  9-inch 
bow-guns.  After  about  ten  minutes’  fire  a shell 
from  the  Essex  entered  her  after-starboard  port, 
and  another  shot  struck  her  rudder  and  disabled 
her  manoeuvring  power.  The  Essex,  wanting 
closer  work,  steamed  up,  firing  rapidly  from  her 
bow-guns  till  within  a quarter  of  a mile,  when 
every  shot  struck  with  dead  certainty.  Sudden- 
ly the  ram  made  for  the  shore.  As  the  smoke 
of  the  Essex  cleared  away  Porter  saw  that  the 
terrible  Arkansas  was  on  fire,  and  on  reaching 
shoal  water  her  crew  were  escaping  for  their  lives. 
Porter’s  shells  were  too  well  aimed,  they  were 
irresistible — they  had  put  the  vessel  into  an  in- 
extinguishable blaze.  The  desperate  crew — all 
picked  men  from  the  desperate  cohorts  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy— could  not  put  that  fire 
out,  and  they  worked  at  it  till  the  last  moment 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  But  the  flames  would 
not  be  quenched.  The  most  daring  lingered  on 
the  deck,  or  around  the  sides  of  the  splendid 
stronghold  crusader  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
South,  till  they  had  to  plunge  into  the  water 
to  escape  the  fiery  vengeance  of  a swifter  and 
more  terrible  destruction. 

The  abandoned  floating  castle  of  secession, 
upon  which  all  the  wealth  and  genius  of  modern 
' naval  warfare  had  been  exhausted,  slowly  swung 
from  her  mud  anchorage  and  drifted  out  into 
that  irresistible  tide  which  gathers  its  tributes  of 
a million  streams  from  the  frozen  and  temperate 
tones,  to  empty  them  into  the  torrid  bosom  of 
the  grand  continental  gulf.  No  living  soul  was 
on  her  iron-clad  deck — no  heart,  even  in  dying, 
palpitated  inside  of  her  iron  walls.  Down  on 
the  bosom  of  that  continent-piercing  river  the 
dark  form  of  the  rebel  ram  Arkansas  floated  as 
helpless  as  a child.  As  she  lit  up  her  desperate 
passage  to  destruction  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  sturdy  and  victorious  Essex  counted  numer- 
ous shot-holes  in  her.  About  four  miles  above 
Baton  Rouge  the  fire,  kindled  by  the  shells  of 
the  Essex,  reached  her  magazine  of  1 8,000  pounds 
of  powder,  and  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion 
which  sent  the  news  of  her  destruction  far  and 
wide  over  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Essex  turned  down  stream  and  sailed  over 
her  wreck.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  ill-starred 
Arkansas. 


Baton  Rouge  with  its  army  of  occupation  was 
safe,  and  New  Orleans  breathed  freely  again. 
All  glory  to  the  Essex  and  her  brave  crew  and 
commander ! 

As  near  a description  as  can  be  obtained  we 
give  o#this  Confederate  gun-boat,  and  as  far  os 
can  at  present  be  ascertained  a correct  one : 

Her  length  over  all  is  ISO  feet,  and  she  has  60  feet 
breadth  of  beam.  Her  model  is  a combination  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  of  the  West  and  the  keel-built  steamers 
designed  for  navigation  in  the  ocean  or  deep  inland  wa- 
ters. Her  bow  is  made  sharp,  like  that  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Commonwealth,  and  her  stern  tapere  so  as  to  per- 
mit  the  waters  to  close  readily  behind  her.  In  the  centre 
of  her  hull  she  Is  brood  and  of  great  capacity,  and  for 
nearly  80  feet  along  the  middle  she  is  nlmost  flat-bottomed, 
like  an  ordinary  freight  or  passenger  boat  on  the  Western 
waters. 

The  engines  of  the  Arkansas  are  low-pressure  and  of 
900  horse-power,  all  placed  below  the  water-line,  and  well 
protected  from  injury  by  hostile  missiles.  Her  cylinders 
are  said  to  be  24  inches  diameter  and  7 feet  Rtroke.  She 
is  provided  with  two  propellers,  working  in  the  stern  and 
acting  independently.  These  propellers  are  7 feet  In  di- 
ameter, and  are  each  provided  with  4 wings,  or  flAiiges, 
and  are  capable  of  making  90  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
In  consequence  of  the  independent  action  of  the  engines, 
one  propeller  can  be  revolved  forward  while  the  other  Is 
reversed,  thus  permitting  the  boat  to  be  turned  In  little 
more  than  her  own  length.  A net-work  of  iron  rods  an 
inch  in  dinmeler,  and  with  meshes  more  than  a foot  across, 
extends  around  the  upper  part  of  the  propellers,  to  protect 
them  from  injury  by  floating  logs  and  drift-wood.  When 
under  full  steam,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Arkansas  can  moke 
22  miles  an  hour  down  the  current  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  draught  of  the  boat,  with  her  machinery,  armament, 
and  plating,  is  upward  of  9 feet  Her  sides  are  covered 
partly  with  railroad  iron  of  the  T pattern,  dove-tailed  to- 
gether and  firmly  bolted.  Along  her  after -works,  and 
around  her  stern,  she  is  clad  with  2-inch  plate  iron,  the 
whole  extending  13  inches  below  the  water-line,  and  fast- 
ened in  the  best  manner  possible. 

Forward  she  carries  an  enormous  beak  of  cast  Iron,  which 
is  so  made  that  the  entire  bow  of  the  boat  fits  into  it  like  a 
wedge  into  a piece  of  timber.  The  supporting  sides  of  this 
beak  are  perforated  in  numerous  places  to  admit  huge 
bolts  thnt  pass  completely  through  the  bow,  and  are  rivet- 
ed at  either  end.  The  entire  beak  weighs  18,000  pounds, 
and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  penetrate  the  hull  of  sny 
war  vessel  on  the  river.  The  sides  of  the  boat  are  of  13 
inches  solid  timber,  and,  with  their  mail  covering  of  rail- 
road and  plate  iron,  are  proof  against  any  but  the  heaviest 
projectiles. 

There  has  been  mnch  misapprehension  as  to 
this  naval  duel.  Reports  were  circulated  that  the 
whole  Federal  fleet  off  Baton  Rouge  attacked 
the  Arkansas.  This  was  not  so.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  August  Breckinridge  with  15,000 
Confederates  were  about  5 miles  from  that  city, 
ready  to  attack  our  land,  on  the  Arkansas  en- 
gaging the  naval  force,  which  she  was  well  able 
to  cope  with  from  her  vast  superiority  over  the 
Federal  ships.  The  fleet  off  the  city  consisted 
of  the  Essex,  Cayuga,  Kineo,  Katahdin,  and 
Sumter;  the  Cayuga  was  ordered,  by  Porter,  to 
assist  in  the  attack  and  keep  close  up,  which  she 
complied  with  until  the  Arkansas  opened  fire  on 
the  Essex,  immediately  on  which  she  put  her 
helm  up  and  run  back,  leaving  the  Essex  alone. 
The  Kineo  and  Katahdin,  wooden  gun-lx>ats, 
had  been  left  at  Baton  Rouge  by  x\dmiral  Farra- 
gut  on  account  of  the  machinery  of  these  vessels 
being  unfit  for  sea-service ; for  this  reason  they 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  attack  an  iron-clad 
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ship  like  the  Arkansas,  even  if  their  absence 
from  before  Baton  Rouge  could  have  been  al- 
lowed. They  were  more  valuable  off  that  city 
as  stationary  batteries,  and,  with  the  Sumter, 
were  left  to  act  in  concert  with  our  army  in  re- 
pelling the  force  under  Breckinridge  which  had 
so  nearly  defeated  our  troops  the  day  previously. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Porter  had  previ- 
ously urged  on  the  General  commanding  at  Ba- 
ton Rouge;  as  also  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
the  necessity  of  immediate  fortification  of  that 
city,  as  also  the  probability  of  a near  attack: 
his  representations,  however,  were  not  consid- 
ered, and  the  very  idea  of  Confederate  attack  on 
our  forces  ignored.  This  attack  had  convinced 
the  military  authorities,  however,  of  the  truth 
of  Porter's  suggestion,  and,  though  late,  the  pro- 
posed fortifications  were  commenced  to  protect 
the  city  and  intrench  our  land  forces. 

The  Essex  having  received  necessary  repairs 
and  taken  on  board  the  stores  she  could  obtain  at 
Baton  Rouge,  she  steamed  up  the  river,  on  the  9th 
August,  to  procure  coal  at  Bayou  Sara — a town 
on  the  Mississippi  about  thirty  miles  above — ar- 
riving off  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
The  presence  of  the  Essex  caused  some  commo- 
tion among  the  inhabitants,  as  considerable  sup- 
plies of  subsistence  stores,  just  brought  across 
the  river  from  West  Louisiana,  were  on  the 
levee  awaiting  transportation  to  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  interior  under  Generals  Ruggles 
and  Breckinridge.  This  town  is  the  terminus 
of  a railroad  running  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Northeastern  Louisiana,  artfl  prior  to 
the  war  carried  on  a very  important  trade  with 
the  interior.  The  Mayor  was  sent  for,  who 
came  on  board,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  personal  safety  of  the  inhabitants  should  be 
guaranteed  and  personal  property  respected  os 
long  as  there  was  reciprocity  toward  Federals  ob- 
served ; that  coal  lying  at  the  wharf  at  the  Bayou 
must  be  supplied  to  the  Essex,  being  contraband 
of  war  and  not  private  property ; and  the  imme- 
diate delivery  to  the  Essex  of  all  Federal  pris- 
oners held  by  the  municipal  authorities.  It 
had  been  ascertained  that  some  Union  men 
hod  been  imprisoned  in  the  town  who  were  de- 
manded, and  an  officer  being  sent  on  shore  they 
were  delivered  to  him  and  taken  on  board  the 
Essex.  Coal,  as  contraband  of  war,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Forter,  and  notice  given  the 
Mayor  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  if  its 
destruction  were  allowed.  The  Essex  remained 
off  this  town  until  the  14th,  when  she  was  joined 
“by  the  Sumter,  United  States  steam-ram,  and 
on  the  15th  the  Essex  returned  to  Baton  Rouge. 

The  gun-boat  Sumter  was  left  anchored  off 
the  town  of  Bayou  Sara  to  protect  the  captured 
stores,  for  which  as  yet  transportation  could  not 
be  procured.  This  protection  was  necessary,  as 
there  were  indications  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  municipal  authorities  to  break  the  amicable 
arrangement  made  with  the  Mayor.  Threats 
against  the  lives  of  Union  men  had  been  made, 
which  led  to  Porter’s  writing  strongly,  expostu- 
lating with  them,  and  insisting  on  rigid  faith 
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being  kept.  Considerable  excitement  existed 
at  this  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns  on 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  out- 
rages constantly  being  committed  by  the  troops 
in  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  Confeder- 
ate population*  Porter’s  return  to  Baton  Rouge 
on  the  15th  had  for  its  object  conference  with  the 
commandant  of  that  post,  and  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  continuance  of  such  irregulari- 
ties. 

The  gun-boat  Sumter,  left  at  Bayou  Sara  on 
the  14th,  had  unfortunately  grounded,  and, 
fearing  attack  from  the  enemy,  been  abandoned 
by  her  officers  and  crew.  The  Essex  hastily  re- 
turned to  that  place  on  the  16th,  but  too  late  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Sumter,  which  had 
been  fired  by  the  citizens.  They  had  also,  con- 
trary to  agreement,  shot  at  and  wounded  Union 
men  residing  there,  and  grossly  maltreated  all 
politically  opposed  to  them,  of  whatever  sex. 
The  stores  also  which  the  Sumter  had  been  left 
to  protect  had  been  destroyed. 

• Information  had  been  communicated  to  Por- 
ter of  the  intended  abandonment  by  the  Federal 
troops  of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  also  of 
the  intention  of  the  Confederates  to  fortify  Port 
Hudson,  situated  about  140  miles  above  New 
Orleans.  He  at  once  communicated  with  Col- 
onel Paine,  then  in  command  at  Baton  Rouge, 
urging  him  to  delay  his  intended  evacuation  of 
that  city,  as  also  to  the  commander  at  New  Or- 
leans, earnestly  asking  for  gun-boats  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  and 
enable  him  to  cut  off  the  supplies  sent  from 
Texas  and  the  Valley  of  the  Red  River  to  the 
enemy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Porter  again  brought  the  Essex  to  Baton 
Rouge  to  personally  urge  this  request ; but  not- 
withstanding his  entreaty  the  evacuation  was 
continued,  and  no  result  came  in  the  shape  of 
additional  gun-boats,  or  at  the  present  moment 
the  country  would  not  have  the  conviction  forced 
on  it  that  there  existed  on  the  Mississippi  a 
stronger  fort  than  Vicksburg,  which,  to  give  free 
navigation  to  that  glorious  river,  can  be  gained 
only  by  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure.  A 
gun-boat  stationed  at  Port  Hudson  would  have 
effectually  prevented  the  erection  of  the  present 
formidable  batteries.  The  same  urgent  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  point  by  Porter,  from  the 
Navy  Department,  under  date  20th  August, 
1862,  on  which  day  was  completed  the  entire 
abandonment  of  Baton  Rouge  by  our  troops, 

, leaving  that  city  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
! guerrilla  bands  that  infested  the  whole  of  the 
district — enemies  alike  to  Federal  or  Confeder- 
ate. Few  indeed  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  un- 
fortunate city  waited  the  advent  of  those  pests 
of  humanity,  who  assert  the  “black  flag”  as 
their  flag,  and  “plunder  and  murder"  for  their 
motto. 

The  Essex  remained  off  this  deserted  city  until 
the  23d  August,  when,  lifting  anchor,  she  steamed 
up  the  river  to  procure  coal  at  Bayou  Sara,  the 
only  place  then  known  where  any  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  on  arrival  there  it  was  found  that 
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the  greater  portion  of  it  had  been  burned,  con- 
trary to  express  stipulation  with  the  Mayor  of 
that  town.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  a boat’s 
crew  was  sent  ashore  to  see  if  any  fuel  could  be 
saved,  as  also  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants remained — which  seemed  doubtful  from  the 
apparently  deserted  appearance  of  the  place. 
Deserted  of  its  peaceful  people  truly  it  was,  but 
not  so  by  the  ubiquitous  guerrillas.  A heavy 
musketry  fire  was  poured  on  the  officers  and 
men  from  the  Essex  as  they  advanced  toward 
the  centre  of  the  town  from  the  buildings  which 
were  turned  into  places  of  concealment,  com- 
pelling the  boat’s  crew  to  retreat  toward  the 
shore  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  their  vessel 
which  opened  on  the  enemy  with  shell,  and  soon 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  their  position.  To 
avoid  repetition  of  attack  the  houses  on  the 
levee,  near  which  there  was  fuel,  were  burned 
to  prevent  such  being  used  for  cover  by  the  ene- 
my while  the  Essex’s  men  were  removing  the 
coal.  A large  number  of  the  enemy  had  con- 
centrated at  Saint  Francisville,  a suburb  of 
Bayou  Sara,  who  were  shelled  and  dispersed. 
This  place  appeared  the  centre  of  a body  of 
guerrillas  that  constantly  sent  their  bands 
through  the  woods,  which  at  this  place  ran 
down  to  the  river  bank,  to  fire  at  any  pereon 
they  could  see  on  the  deck  of  the  Essex,  keep- 
ing the  worn-out  crew  ever  anxiously  alert. 

The  Essex  steamed  down  stream  on  the  26th, 
and  came  to  anchor  off  Port  Hudson  to  recon- 
noitre reported  batteries  in  progress.  No  effect- 
ual reconn oissance  could  be  made,  as  the  small 
number  of  men  left  on  board  for  duty  prevented 
hazarding  a force  on  shore  for  such  a purpose. 
A company  of  soldiers  to  act  in  that  capacity 
would  have  proved  invaluable.  Earth-works 
were  seen  which  brought  on  them  the  fire  of  the 
Essex  and  their  consequent  destruction,  but  no 
guns  could  be  discovered.  Unfortunately  in 
cannonading  these  earth-works  the  10-inch  pivot- 
gun  of  the  Essex  burst.  She  remained  off  this 
port  keeping  up  a desultory  fire  on  the  position 
supposed  to  have  masked  batteries,  and  shelling 
the  woods,  until  the  28th,  when  she  again  re- 
turned to  Bayou  Sara  for  the  small  amount  of 
coal  left  at  that  place. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  an  armed 
boat’s  crew  was  sent  to  bring  off  this  fuel,  when 
it  was  again  attacked  by  the  guerrillas  from  the 
Market-house  and  buildings  remaining.  The 
officer  in  charge  returned  the  attack,  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  Market-house,  which  he  burnt, 
as  well  as  what  buildings  were  left  of  the  town. 
The  fuel  left  uninjured  was  brought  on  board, 
and  leaving  the  site  of  this  treacherous  town, 
the  Essex  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  up  stream 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 

Porter  intended  going  up  this  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  the  low 
stage  of  water  at  its  month  preventing  the  Essex 
1 massing  the  bar.  A boat  was  sent  up,  however, 
a short  distance,  and  information  confirmed  that 
large  supplies  of  cattle,  salt,  cotton,  etc.,  were 
being  constantly  brought  down  for  the  enemy 


east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Intelligence  was 
also  obtained  that  two  transports  laden  with 
these  commodities,  and  convoyed  by  a Confed- 
erate gun-boat,  had  the  day  previously  steamed 
up  for  Natchez. 

Losing  no  time,  the  Essex  at  once  started  in 
pursuit,  and  arriving  off  the  city  of  Natchez  an- 
chored on  the  1st  September.  The  enemy  had 
anticipated  her  untiring  antagonist,  however, 
for  transports  and  gun-boat  had  cleared  out — 
without  doubt  seeking  protection  under  the  guns 
at  Vicksburg.  Fuel  was  all  but  exhausted,  but 
fortunately  there  was  found  a good  supply  at 
Vidalia,  a town  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  immediately  opposite  Natchez.  The 
Mayor  was  apprised  that,  as  being  contraband 
of  war,  the  coal  would  be  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  United  States  vessels.  Exception  was  taken 
to  this  confiscation  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
property  of  private  individuals ; but  this  could 
not  be  proved,  and  hence  not  allowed.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  fuel,  and  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  Essex  was  at  once  taken 
possession  of. 

Having  completed  coaling  by  2 p.m.  on  the 
2d  September,  prior  to  leaving  Porter  sent 
ashore  to  procure  ice  for  his  sick  and  wounded 
men,  which  were  many ; and  also  a letter  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Mayor.  Up  to  this  time  court- 
esy had  existed  between  the  citizens  of  Natchez 
and  the  Federals  of  the  gun-boat.  The  men 
sent  from  the  Essex  having  obtained  the  ice  re- 
quired, and  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their 
boat,  which  lay  alongside  the  wharf,  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  over  two  hundred  citizens 
armed  with  muskets.  One  seaman  was  instant- 
ly killed ; and  the  officer  in  charge,  with  five 
seamen,  wounded.  No  provocation  had  been 
given,  nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  intended  attack.  The  out- 
rage was  wanton.  The  wounded  crew  hastened 
to  their  boat,  while  the  Essex  opened  her  guns 
without  delay  on  the  treacherous  city,  and  con- 
tinued the  bombardment  for  an  hour  and  twen- 
ty minutes — a severe  retribution,  though  rich- 
ly deserved.  Throughout  this  bombardment  a 
heavy  musketry  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy, 
which  literally  swept  the  decks  of  the  Essex. 

Some  have  condemned  the  bombardment  of 
this  city,  on  the  ground  that  time  was  not  al- 
lowed for  the  helpless  to  leave  the  place;  but 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  attacking  party. 
Porter  could  not  see  his  men  murdered  and 
have  preventive  power  in  his  hands.  The  attack 
was  evidently  premeditated,  as  was  proved  by” 
the  number  of  armed  men  who  kept  constant 
fire  on  his  vessel.  The  Mayor,  by  raising  a 
flag  of  truce,  could  have  stopped  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  the  Essex  at  any  moment.  If,  there- 
fore, the  weaker  inhabitants  suffered  by  the 
bombardment,  the  odium  and  cruelty  rests  on 
the  authorities;  and  punishment  for  injuries 
done  should  be  visited  on  those  who  murderous- 
ly attacked  the  boat’s  crew  of  the  Essex. 

During  the  bombardment  of  Natchez  another 
misfortune  befell  the  armament  of  the  Essex  by 
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the  explosion  of  one  of  her  9-inch  forward 
guns. 

Porter  was  anxious  to  push  on  up  the  river ; 
so,  leaving  the  arrangement  of  peace  or  more 
extended  punishment  for  Natchez  to  a future 
visit,  he  steamed  toward  Vicksburg  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  supply  transports  and  gun -boat 
which  were  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  there. 
The  Essex  arrived  about  five  miles  below  that 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  discovered 
the  Confederate  vessels  lying  snugly  under  the 
batteries  and  alongside  the  wharf.  Steaming 
on  toward  our  old  fighting-ground,  it  was  soon 
found  that,  since  leaving  on  the  24th  July,  great 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  defenses  of  that 
strong-hold.  At  that  part  of  the  river,  where, 
in  July,  Farragut’s  fleet  had  rested  quietly  at 
anchor,  two  batteries  abreast  and  one  to  her 
rear  opened  on  the  Essex.  The  ridge  that  ex- 
tends from  the  southern  extremity  of  Vicks- 
burg, parallel  to  and  distant  from  the  Missis- 
sippi about  1000  yards,  may  be  called  one  con- 
tinual battery,  which  will  sweep  the  whole  of 
the  river  of  any  ships  advancing  from  the  south 
for  over  five  miles.  Though  not  seen  by  Por- 
ter, yet  information  received  led  him  to  believe 
the  upper  or  northern  defenses  were  strengthen- 
ed in  equal  ratio  by  our  indefatigable  enemy. 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  Commodore  Da- 
vis’s fleet  had  left  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  and 
was  then  either  at  Helena  or  Memphis ; and  to 
attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  those  forts,  tip 
stream,  when  no  friendly  fleet  was  near  to  as- 
sist in  the  event  of  being  disabled,  was  thought 
imprudent.  One  officer  and  thirty  men  were 
all  that  could  be  mustered  for  duty.  For  some 
time  previously  44  contrabands,”  left  destitute  by 
their  masters  and  taken  on  board,  had  been 
trained  to  work  the  guns  to  take  place  of  a 
number  of  the  crew  disabled  or  prostrated  by 
sickness.  The  armament  of  the  Essex  was 
weakened  through  the  bursting  of  two  of  the 
heaviest  guns,  provisions  had  been  exhausted 
for  a week,  and  a daily  forage  on  shore  was 
requisite  for  our  necessities ; added  to  this  was 
the  important  fact  that  ammunition  wa9  short. 

Under  such  circumstances  Porter  determined 
to  exercise  the  discretionary  power  given  by  the 
commander  of  the  Western  flotilla  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  to  obtain  ammunition,  ship  stores,  and 
have  general  renovation.  He  had  also  left  that 
important  point,  Port  Hudson,  for  some  days, 
and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  better  knowledge 
of  its  reputed  strength.  After  two  hours*  de- 
sultory fight  with  the  batteries  below  Vicksburg 
from  her  rifled  50-pounders,  which  scarcity  of 
ammunition  prevented  liberality  with,  the  Essex 
was  put  head  down  stream,  and  arrived  off  Nat- 
chez on  the  morning  of  the  6th  September. 

A letter  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
Mayor,  calling  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
city.  Shortly  after,  three  citizens,  appointed  by 
the  municipal  authorities  to  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject, were  sent  on  board,  and  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  on  to  the  effect : 

1.  That  the  city  of  Natchez  surrenders  to 


the  United  States  naval  force  now  before  it, 
and  that  in  future  all  citizens  of  Natchez  will 
hold  the  flag  of  the  United  States  sacred  from 
attack,  they  promising  protection  to  all  Federal 
citizens,  soldiers,  or  sailors  who  may  land,  with 
freedom  for  traffic  and  intercourse.  2.  That 
all  the  coal  now  at  Vidalia  (a  town  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  to  Natchez)  be  consid- 
ered property  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  be,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Natchez,  preserved  for  the  use  of 
United  States  vessels.  3.  Should  this  second 
clause  be  deviated  from,  the  city  to  be  levied 
on  for  the  value  of  the  coal.  4.  These  condi- 
tions being  observed  inviolate  by  the  city  of 
Natchez,  all  property  and  persons  of  that  city 
to  always  have  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  forces. 

Leaving  Natchez  the  Essex  continued  her 
way  down  the  river,  clearing  ship  for  action  at 
3.30  a.m.  on  the  7th  September,  on  her  ap- 
proach to  Port  Hudson,  where  an  attack  from 
the  enemy  was  expected.  At  4.15  a.m.  the 
Essex,  then  about  1500  yards  from  the  town, 
came  within  range  of  the  enemy’s  first  or  upper 
battery,  the  guns  of  which  opened  on  the  gal- 
lant vessel  with  tremendous  vigor,  sending  their 
10,  9,  and  8 inch  shot,  some  of  which  were  from 
rifled  cannon,  with  great  precision.  Hard  and 
sharp  the  Essex  returned  the  fire,  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  this  first  fort,  when  a sec- 
ond, and  almost  immediately  after  a third,  bat- 
tery opened  on  the  devoted  ship.  Battery  No. 
2,  or  the  central,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  bend  of  the  river,  which 
there  is  scarcely  in  width  500  yards  across,  and 
the  channel  running  close  to  the  bank  com- 
pelled the  Essex  to  run  within  30  yards  of  the 
battery,  at  the  same  time  having  to  receive  the 
cross-fire  from  the  two  other  batteries.  Stead- 
ily, however,  she  went  on,  the  shot  crashing 
against  her  sides,  and  Bhell  exploding  in  every 
direction,  and  vigorously  pouring  on  the  Con- 
federate forts  the  fire  of  her  forward  and  aft 
guns,  damaging  at  every  shot,  until  the  second 
battery  was  partially  destroyed.  The  firing  of 
the  enemy  was  good — far  better  than  at  Vicks- 
burg. A 10  and  9 inch,  as  also  a 32-pounder 
solid  shot,  struck  the  Essex  within  a square  of 
10  feet  almost  simultaneously,  the  concussion 
sending  in  the  24-inch  wood-work  as  if  it  were 
of  the  most  fragile  character,  shattering  the  iron 
and  rubber,  though  no  shot  penetrated  the  ship’s 
side.  For  an  honr  and  twenty-five  minutes  the 
brave  little  craft  continued  this  fight  against 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  gnns,  until  her  am- 
munition, previously  low,  was  exhausted.  She 
then  dropped  down  the  river  slowly  out  of  range, 
and  continued  under  way  to  New  Orleans,  off 
which  city  she  arrived  and  anchored  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  September. 

Port  Hudson  is  a small  village  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  fifty  miles  below 
, the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  The  bluffs  rise 
! full  60  feet  above  the  high-water  level  of  the 
i river,  and  command  either  approach  to  the  nar- 
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rowest  part  of  the  stream  from  Vicksburg  to 
New  Orleans.  These  bluffs  are  fortified,  hav- 
ing 120-pounder,  68-pounder,  and  other  siege 
guns  in  battery,  while  the  plateau  at  the  base, 
and  either  approach  to  these  heights,  have  heavy 
batteries  with  siege  guns  of  similar  calibre.  The 
r^ver  is  here  so  narrow  that  the  sinking  of  an 
ordinary  vessel,  such  as  usually  navigates  the 
Western  waters,  would  effectually  block  the  chan- 
nel. The  rear  of  these  batteries  is  well  protect- 
ed, and  a land  force  would  find  serious  imped- 
iment to  approach,  in  the  numberless  creeks, 
bayous,  and  swamps  that  protect  the  position. 
Indeed  no  point  could  have  been  chosen  on  the 
Mississippi  that  has  such  great  natural  advant- 
ages for  defense  on  the  land  or  water  side,  and 
for  offense  against  shipping  navigating  the  river; 
it  is  a fort  more  formidable  than  Vicksburg.  It 
is  also  a considerable  depot  for  the  reception  of 
cattle  from  Texas,  sugar  from  West  Louisiana, 
and  now  of  salt  from  the  Red  River;  supplies  of 
which  are  sent  by  the  railroad  from  thence  to 
the  Amite  River,  and  then  transported  to  the 
interior  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama. Camp  Moore,  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  Confederates  for  military  instruction,  re- 
ceives most  of  its  supplies  from  this  point.  The 
Confederates  holding  Vicksburg  north,  and  Port 
Hudson  south,  on  the  Mississippi,  thus  secure 
for  themselves  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
between  those  points,  as  also  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  entirely.  This  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  great  Southwest;  and  its  products 
have  given  food,  vigor,  and  articles  of  com- 
merce to  the  Southern  States,  creating  means 
for  continuing  the  present  fearful  contest  far 
longer  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Essex  was  severely  damaged  in  the  Port 
Hudson  fight,  and  heavy  repairs  were  found 
necessary.  Her  scalded,  battered,  and  sick 
crew  wanted  rest.  Two  months’  exposure  to 
an  almost  tropical  sun,  and  the  heated  atmos- 
phere that  can  not  be  avoided  on  a close  iron- 
clad gun-boat,  had  effectually  shown  its  pros- 
trating power.  Out  of  a crew  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six,  that  on  the  6th  of  July  left  St. 
Louis  in  health,  there  remained  but  thirty-four 
for  duty  on  the  7th  of  September. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Essex  behaved 
so  gallantly  through  all  that  crusade  of  unsleep- 
ing vigils  and  desperate  struggles,  by  night  and 
day,  for  months  together,  that  they  can  never 
be  praised  enough.  It  will  be  enough  for  them 
to  say,  hereafter,  in  “ the  piping  times  of  peace” 
which  are  sure  to  come  after  the  sovereignty  and 
glory  of  our  vindicated  republic  arc  fully  ac- 
knowledged, that  “ I was  with  Porter  on  tiik 
E8skx.”  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  omit 
one  name  here ; for  he  was  an  Englishman  then 
Acting-Master,  a complete  officer  through  all 
that  crusade,  who  was  always  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  and  by  his  great  skill  and  her- 
oism earned  no  small  share  of  the  glory  with 
which  the  Essex  has  covered  herself  forever. 
The  writer  refers,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  person,  to  Mr.  Harry  Wyatt,  who,  with 


his  heart  in  our  cause,  ha9  generously  given,  as 
a volunteer,  nearly  two  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  our  republic. 
He  may  well  say,  that,  after  pointing  the  guns 
of  the  Essex  which  sunk  the  ram  Arkansas,  he 
has  not  lived  in  vain. 

Porter,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  found 
that  the  government  had  recognized  his  brave 
acts,  notwithstanding  the  unfair  action  of  a na- 
val advisory  Board,  which  had  omitted  his  name 
for  promotion,  and  that  the  President  had  or- 
dered him,  for  distinguished  service,  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commodore — a compli- 
ment as  graciously  and  generously  awarded  as 
highly  deserved. 


THE  POLICEMAN’S  CHRISTMAS 
TRAMP. 

THERE  was  once  a little  boy,  and  there  still 
is  a large  city. 

In  one  of  the  streets,  not  the  brightest  or  fair- 
est where  many  were  fair,  he  stood  looking  in  at 
a window  wherein  a great  store  of  toys  and  mar- 
velous fruits  and  flowers,  where  many  jewels, 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  since  Aladdin 
came  out  of  the  garden,  lay  awaiting  a purchaser; 
eagerly  and  longingly  the  lad’s  round  hungry 
eyes  gazed  at  all  things  which  were  so  near  to 
him  and  yet  were  so  far  off,  for  the  coins  which 
men  jingle  carelessly  enough  in  their  pockets 
were  strange  to  the  little  beggar’s  palm.  I dare 
say,  though  I am  no  soothsayer,  that  he  had 
passed  this  particular  window  hundreds  of  tiroes 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  yet  never  had  seen  so 
much  glory  in  it  as  upon  this  night,  for  in  and 
out  of  its  hospitable  doors  went  thronging  mul- 
titudes, with  joyous  faces  at  the  thoughts  which 
had  possession  of  their  hearts  at  this  kindly  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Santa  Claus  was  at  hand  and 
here  lie  held  his  court,  and  single-hearted  cour- 
tiers came  and  gladly  laid  down  their  hard-earned 
shillings  for  the  trinkets  which  should  make  their 
dear  home  blossoms  bloom  brighter  and  fairer 
for  a time. 

It  was  not  the  nicest  street  in  the  city  by  any 
means.  The  houses  were  rickety,  and  old,  and 
tumble-down ; when  fires  were  lighted  in  their 
rooms  of  an  evening  you  could  see  its  flashes 
illuminate  the  gaunt  bare  walls,  the  spotted 
plastering,  and  the  ancient  pattern  of  the  paper. 
Nor  were  they,  the  houses,  always  friendly  and 
social  together;  in  too  many  instances  they 
shrank  from  contact  with  each  other,  and  per- 
mitted great  gaps  of  waste  land  to  come  between 
them,  w'here  goats  played  and  boys  made  fires ; 
and  their  dormer-windows  were  the  shoals  where 
many  a hapless  kite  had  wrecked  its  glory  and 
its  flowing  tail,  and  had  gone  down  to  paper 
rags,  with  only  its  wooden  skeleton  and  its  feebly 
flapping  fragments  to  boast  of  out  of  its  pristine 
grandeur.  Yret  in  the  main  they  were  comfort- 
able enough,  and  peopled  full  upon  this  night 
with  happy  hearts. 

All  this  time  the  hungry  boy  stood  stamping 
his  impatient  little  feet,  which  were  as  red  as 
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the  dove's  when  she  landed  upon  Ararat,  and 
squeezed  his  little  mendicant  hands.  Now  and 
again  out  of  their  small  stores  the  passers  threw 
him  a cent,  which  he  took  without  much  cere- 
mony. 

I would  that  I might  say  with  truth  that  Joe 
had  been  well  bom ; that  his  parents  were  great, 
from  whom  he  had  been  stolen  away ; but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Joe  had  been  an  out- 
cast and  a social  outlaw  from  his  birth.  The 
street  was  his  mother,  and  it  alone.  The  winds 
and  the  rain  opposed  him  and  beat  upon  him ; 
and  so  every  chance  and  circumstance  of  his 
life  was  harsh  and  hard. 

Now  when  Joe  had  stood  so  long  at  the  win- 
dow, his  feet  became  cold,  and  the  wind  made 
his  eyes  water.  So  he  took  the  few  cents  which 
kind  hearts  had  given  him,  and  bought  cakes, 
and  sat  him  down  in  the  corner  of  a door  and 
munched,  and  after  munching  yawned,  thrust 
both  hands  to  the  elbow  in  his  ragged  sleeves, 
and  curled  his  red  feet  up  under  him.  Present- 
ly the  shock-head  nodded,  the  dirty  little  face 
settled  its  features,  and  Joe,  bumping  over 
against  the  door,  went  straightway  to  sleep. 
Round  him  the  only  lullaby  was  the  one  which 
the  Christmas  wind  sang,  and  over  him  the  only 
watchers  the  Christmas  stars  and  the  loving 
God  ; under  and  about  Joe  the  hard  stones  and 
man's  charity. 

Policeman  John  Martin,  No.  999,  passing 
upon  his  beat,  shrugged  his  municipal  shoul- 
ders, wagged  the  metropolitan  beard,  or  rather 
the  irreverent  wind  did,  which  is  no  respecter 
of  beards,  metropolitan  or  otherwise ; it  search- 
ed John  Martin  through,  and  made  him  vigi- 
lant and  active,  so  that  when  he  reached  the 
street-corner  he  responded  to  the  signal  of  the 
sergeant  upon  the  ringing  pavement,  then  vig- 
orously departed  over  his  post.  John  was  a 
lonely  man  in  the  world.  Never  had  he  mar- 
ried, because  long  ago,  upon  a Christmas  night, 
he  had  watched  and  waited  for  them  who  bear 
away  mortals  to  Christ's  dear  home. 

So  John  Martin,  rough  and  seared  by  the 
service  and  hard  knocks,  went  on  his  way  alone. 
There  had  been  a twin-sister  once,  who  cheered 
his  solitary  life;  but  she  had  married,  and  gone 
out  into  life  with  an  unkind  husband,  who  had 
first  ill-treated,  and  finally  deserted  her  entirely. 
For  poor  Mary  Martin  that  had  been  there  were 
few  Christmas  eves  in  this  world.  It  was  her 
brother’s  study  to  seek  her  out  and  aid  her  for 
many  a year,  and  he  had  used  all  his  leisure 
and  his  opportunities  to  discover  her,  but  with- 
out avail,  her  husband’s  name  being  so  common 
that  it  was  a hopeless  task;  for  when  John 
deemed  that  at  last  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
the  person  proved  some  one  else,  and  he  despair- 
ed. So  this  night,  upon  his  duty,  he  passed  up 
and  down.  As  he  walked,  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  the  air  chilly;  the  stars  winked 
drowsily,  and  finally  went  to  sleep  behind  the 
clouds,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  city. 
Slowly  and  timidly,  at  first,  the  flakes  of  snow 
came;  faster  and  faster  at  length,  until  they 
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had  purified  the  narrow  street,  and  made  a white 
causeway  between  heaven  and  earth,  on  whose 
misty  track,  all  bright  and  beautiful,  gifts  came 
down  from  heaven  to  man.  It  fell  upon  Joe, 
on  his  hard  door-step,  and  tucked  him  in  with 
a coverlet  of  down,  so  that  John  Martin,  passing 
again  that  way,  noticed  the  dark  heap  in  the 
corner,  and,  going  up,  took  it  by  its  rags,  and 
dragged  it  out.  At  which  Joe,  finding  himself 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  whimpered  and  whined. 

“What  are  yer  up  to  here?”  said  999. 

‘ 4 Why  ain’t  you  to  home  ?” 

“ You  lemme  be!”  said  Joe,  vainly  struggling 
to  escape.  * ‘ I ain't  done  nothing  to  you.  You 
lemme  be!” 

Something  in  the  pitiful  aspect  of  Joe,  as  he 
stood  there  in  his  sorry  plight  with  his  shock 
head  and  bedraggled  clothes,  or  rather  rags — 
something  in  the  homeless,  wobegone  look  of 
the  lad's  eye,  touched  a tender  spot  in  the  hon- 
est heart  of  John,  so  that  he  said  more  gently, 
“Ain't  you  got  no  home,  boy?  has  yer  folks 
turned  yer  out?” 

“No  I ain’t,”  replied  Joe;  “I  lives  where  I 
can ; and  you  lemme  be.” 

“Come  along  with  me,  and  I’ll  give  yer  a 
place  in  the  station-house  for  to-night  any  how.” 

So  he  took  him  off,  Joe  following  quietly,  for 
that  was  what  he  delighted  in.  The  warmth  of 
the  place  and  its  shelter  was  enough,  and  the 
light  on  Christmas  night  was  to  him,  O son  of 
Dives!  what  your  annual  budget  is  to  you. 
Arriving,  the  officer  thrust  his  charge  into  the 
room,  and  went  forth  again  upon  his  duty. 

The  hours  of  duty  having  elapsed,  and  the 
officer  having  been  relieved,  he  went  to  the  star 
tion-house,  and  there  sat  down  upon  a chair, 
ruminating.  One  by  one  his  comrades  departed 
and  left  him  alone ; now  that  he  was  at  leisure, 
he  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  chances  and  proba- 
bilities of  discovering  his  sister  Mary.  And  so 
silence  reigned,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  made  it 
seem  audible.  The  snow  rattled  softly  against 
the  window,  and  lay  outside  in  white  rolls  like 
wool;  and  the  great  bell  in  the  fire -tower 
boomed  with  clanging  strokes,  which  vibrated 
long  through  the  air,  the  hour  of  twelve. 

“Poor  Mary!”  said  John,  “if  I but  knew 
where  you  are  you  should  never  suffer  more, 
and  I should  be  happy.  I fear  you  are  dead, 
and  that  I am  alone.  Curse  that  Fisher  that 
he  took  my  happy  girl  from  the  home  I had 
made  for  her  and  dragged  her  down ! Oh, 
that  few  Christmas  eves  will  be  his  lot  is  my 
wish.  Mrs.  Fisher ! That’s  a pretty  name  to 
tack  on  to  sweet  Mary's,  who  was  the  light  of 
my  life.” 

John  cared  little  for  any  that  might  have 
heard  him;  nevertheless,  he  looked  furtively 
about  for  any  chance  listeners  that  he  might 
unburden  his  mind  to.  His  glance  encountered 
Joe,  who  had  sneaked  out  of  his  proper  bounds 
and  come  into  the  room. 

“What  do  you  want  here,  you  scamp?”  he 
said,  going  up  to  him.  “ Get  out  of  here  I” 

“What's  you  cussin’?”  says  Joe,  unheeding 
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the  menace.  44  You’s  cussin’  Mrs.  Fisher.  There 
mustn’t  nobody  cuss  her  to  me.  She’s  good  to 
me,  she  is.” 

John  almost  had  a hope  again,  but,  remem- 
bering former  disappointments,  lost  heart  di- 
rectly. However,  he  said  more  quietly  to  Joe : 

4 * What  about  Mrs.  Fisher?  Do  yer  know 
any  one  o*  that  name,  boy  ?” 

“Indeed  do  I,”  says  Joe,  with  his  street 
slang.  “ She  gimme  a feed  more’n  once  when 
I was  hungry.” 

John  took  heart  again.  Here  was  a trait 
that  seemed  to  imply  that  this  was  the  right 
track. 

“Where  does  she  live,  boy  ?”  says  John,  per- 
suasively. “Tell  us  where  she  lives  and  I’ll 
give  you  this.”  And  he  showed  him  a quarter. 

“No,  yer  don’t,”  says  Joe,  his  eye  like  a 
stone  again.  “Can’t  come  that  load.  She 
hain’t  done  nothin’.  What  do  you  want  along 
o’  her?” 

“ She’s  my  sister,”  says  John,  anxiously. 

“No,  she  ain’t  no  sister  o’  yourn  neither.  I 
ain’t  fly  to  that  game  1”  and  he  became  imper- 
turbable Again.  In  vain  did  John  entreat  and 
beseech  Joe.  He  still  refused ; and  at  length 
denied  that  he  ever  knew  any  such  person.  In 
his  mind  officers  only  knew  people  to  drag  them 
to  confinement.  Poor  Joe ! he  had  been  hunted 
many  and  many  a time.  At  last  John  took  a 
pair  of  hand-cuffs  and  put  them  on  Joe,  at  the 
Bame  time  threatening  the  lock-up  if  he  did  not 
instantly  point  the  way.  So  out  into  the  dark 
night  they  went  together;  for  Joe,  terrified  at 
last,  promised  to  do  what  was  required,  though 
with  a very  ill  grace. 

They  threaded  many  streets  and  lanes ; they 
went  by  low  houses,  where  red  curtains  hung  in 
the  windows,  and  where  the  noise  of  clinking 
cans  and  glasses  was  audible ; where  the  occu- 
pants glided  stealthily  about  and  looked  over 
their  shoulders  furtively,  and  made  dark  tracks  in 
the  white  snow,  as  they  made  dark  tracks  on  every 
white  morality  and  truth  they  came  in  daily  con- 
tact with.  John  Martin  and  Joe  passed  groceries 
which  had  tin  signs  in  the  windows  announcing 
hot  drinks,  and  where  lazy  men  lounged  against 
the  walls;  these  were  tenanted  this  night  by 
persons  in  red  shirts  and  glazed  caps.  Here, 
playing  dominoes  and  drinking  beer,  they  kept 
Christmas  also.  The  hours  waxed  and  waned, 
and  Christmas  eve  passed  into  the  early  Christ- 
mas morn ; and  Joe  and  John  yet  went  on— one 
sullenly  and  the  other  hopefully.  At  last  they 
passed  even  the  poor  vestiges  of  habitation  which 
I have  spoken  of,  and  came  into  a darker,  nar- 
rower class  of  houses  than  any  yet. 

Where  none  kept  Christmas,  or  mayhap  knew 
of  it ; where  was  neither  evergreen  nor  deciduous 
foliage ; where  the  only  things  that  broke  the 
blackness  of  the  sky  were  the  outlines  of  the  di- 
lapidated roofs  and  chimneys ; the  only  lights  in 
all  the  place  were  those  of  late  toilers,  who  turn- 
ed day  into  night  and  night  to  day  with  cease- 
less labor;  the  only  sign  of  fire  ascending  the 
smouldering  sparks  where  boys  had  burned 
straw  a few  hours  since;  yet  even  there  was 
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purity,  for  the  Christmas  snow  had  softly  de- 
scended and  covered  all  things.  Now  and  again 
some  prowling  dog  glided  through  the  shadows, 
and  sought  refuge  under  the  carts  which  lined 
the  street.  At  last  John  Martin  stopped. 

“ Where  you  going  to,  boy  ? What  do  you 
come  this  way  for?  Does  Mrs.  Fisher  live 
here?” 

“ No,  she  don’t,”  said  Joe. 

44  What  do  you  come  here  for  then  ?” 

44  Told  yer  I didn’t  know  no  such  ’oman,” 

Joe  said,  sulkily. 

Then  John  saw  where  his  persistence  had  led 
him,  and  he  retraced  liis  steps.  He  struck  the 
handcuffs  from  Joe’s  wrist,  and  the  lad  darted 
away  without  word  or  look  but  one  to  see  if  he 
was  pursued.  John,  downcast  and  sad,  plod- 
ded through  the  snow,  and  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  He  walked  half  an  hour,  then 
rested  a while  on  the  step  of  a door.  He  dozed 
with  fatigue,  for  his  eyes  were  heavy.  Some- 
thing light  as  a feather  in  the  air  shuffled  through 
the  snow,  and  gave  a tap  on  the  cellar  door 
close  to  him ; his  senses  were  alert,  but  his  body 
quiet.  He  heard  a voice  within  challenge,  and 
the  one  without  answer  44  Joe;”  and  his  heart 
leaped,  and  so  did  his  feet.  As  Joe  entered,  he 
also  entered;  and  as  Joe  fell  down  with  rage 
and  grief  at  being  outwitted,  John  stood  up  in 
thankfulness,  for  ho  saw  Mary  wan  and  pallid, 
but  Mary  still,  lying  at  his  feet,  while  he,  down 
at  the  bedside,  poured  forth  all  his  sorrow  and 
his  joy  together.  Then  his  sister  told  him  that 
her  husband  had  become  a better  man,  and  had 
’gone  to  the  w’ar,  and  that  were  it  not  for  Joe, 
who  had  brought  her  food  in  her  trouble,  she 
should  have  starved  outright.  And  the  boy, 
when  he  found  that  Mary  was  neither  appre- 
hended nor  afraid  of  the  officer,  broke  out  into 
a long  explanation  and  apology,  which  was  a 
relief  to  himself,  else  I doubt  not  that  he  would 
have  burst. 

And  now  that  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and 
the  night  had  gone,  was  heard  far  over  the  tops 
of  houses,  and  prevailing  through  the  murky 
air,  the  organ  peals  and  chiming  bells  with 
which  men  in  towers  saluted  the  mom.  The 
organist  in  the  chapel  opened  the  throat  of  his 
wondrous  instrument,  and  rolled  the  harmony 
forth  like  a flood.  The  song  was  of  God’s  good- 
will to  men,  and  peace  on  earth.  It  seemed  as 
| though  a heavenly  choir  inspired  the  player,  for 
he  bent  with  fervor  and  played  divinely.  John 
and  Mary  heard  it  in  the  dim  and  dirty  street ; 
j all  the  people  in  those  dark  and  squalid  abodes 
heard  it.  The  song  of  the  Christmas  organ  told 
of  lost  happiness  and  faded  youth — of  joys  van- 
ished forever  to  some;  but  to  you,  O son  of 
Dives!  warm  and  comfortable,  it  says:  “Hu- 
manity stark  and  sore  lies  waiting  and  in  want ; 
oat  of  thy  bounty  give  to  them,  and  out  of  thy 
overflowing  let  their  cup  be  also  full.” 

So  John  took  Mary’s  hand,  and,  gathering 
up  the  wonder-eyed  child  who  pulled  at  its  mo- 
ther’s dress,  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  the  cellar 
from  their  feet,  and  went  out  through  the  snow 
rejoicing  upon  that  Christmas  morning. 
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UNITED  STATES* 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  10th  of  January.  The 
events  of  the  mouth  have  been  of  the  gravest 
importance. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  Record  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  command  of  General  Burnside,  was 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  while  the  enemy  were  strong- 
ly posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  upon  two 
ranges  of  hills  which  command  the  slope  at  the  foot 
of  which  Fredericksburg  is  situated.  Our  long  de- 
lay, which  gave  the  enemy  time  to  concentrate  his 
forces  and  complete  his  intrenchments,  was  owing 
to  the  failure  in  the  arrival  of  the  pontoons  neces- 
sary for  crossing  the  river.  The  crossing  was  ef- 
fected, without  serious  opposition,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  and  our  troops  took  possession  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
who  fell  back  to  their  strong  position  upon  the  hills 
about  a mile  from  the  town.  The  next  day,  De- 
cember 13,  a vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  cany 
these  intrenchments.  Skirmishing  commenced  at 
an  early  hour,  but  the  dense  fog  at  first  shut  each 
army  from  the  view  of  the  other.  The  serious  at- 
tack began  at  about  nine,  reached  its  height  at  noon, 
and  was  urged  with  desperate  courage  until  dark, 
but  wholly  without  success.  The  position  of  the 
enemy  was  so  well  chosen  and  so  bravely  defended 
that  no  serious  impression  could  be  made  upon  it. 
Only  once  a portion  of  liis  troops,  under  General 
Hill,  left  their  intrenchments  and  made  an  attack 
upon  Franklin’s  division,  but  were  repulsed,  losing 
many  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  700  prison- 
ers. At  every  other  point  our  loss  greatly  exceed- 
ed theirs.  The  fight  ended  at  dark,  our  men  rest- 
ing on  the  field.  It  was  not  renewed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  enemy  not  choosing  to  leave  their  in- 
trenchments to  assault  us,  and  we  not  venturing  to 
renew  the  hopeless  attack.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  General  Burnside  withdrew  his  troops  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  movement 
was  effected  under  cover  of  darkness,  without  loss. 
The  blame  of  this  disastrous  repulse  was  at  first 
laid  upon  the  Administration,  who,  it  was  said,  per- 
emptorily ordered  General  Burnside,  against  his 
judgment,  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  ene- 
my in  his  chosen  position.  General  Burnside,  how- 
ever, assumes  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  move- 
ment, and  in  his  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chicf 
gives  his  reasons  for  crossing  the  river  sooner  than 
was  anticipated  by  the  Administration  or  General 
llallcck,  and  at  a point  different  from  the  one 
which  he  had  himself  proposed.  He  says  that  dur- 
ing the  preparations  for  crossing  the  river  at  the 
place  which  he  had  selected,  he  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  thrown  a largo  portion  of  his  force  down 
the  river  and  elsewhere,  thus  weakening  his  defenses 
In  front,  apparently  not  anticipating  a crossing  at 
Fredericksburg.  Burnside  therefore  hoped  that  by 
throwing  his  whole  command  over  at  this  point  he 
could  separate  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  win  the 
crest  behind  the  town,  which  point  gained  the  posi- 
tion would  not  be  tenable ; but  fog  and  unexpected 
delay  in  building  the  bridge  gave  the  enemy  a whole 
day  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  the  assault  was 
unsuccessful,  and  after  waiting  two  days  the  river 
was  recrossed.  General  Burnside  gives  due  praise 
to  the  gallantry  displayed  by  his  troops,  and  adds : 
44  The  fact  that  I decided  to  move  from  Warrcnton 
on  to  this  line,  rather  against  the  opinion  of  the 
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President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  yourself,  and 
that  you  left  the  whole  movement  in  my  hand*, 
without  giving  me  orders,  makes  me  responsible.” 
Our  killed  in  this  action  amount  to  1152,  our  wound- 
ed to  about  7000 ; our  loss  in  prisoners  was  about 
700,  who  were  paroled,  and  exchanged  for  about  the 
same  number  taken  by  us.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
is  not  known ; General  Lee,  writing  from  the  field 
of  battle,  estimates  it  at  only  1800,  but  later  state- 
ments place  it  considerably  higher.  It  was,  how- 
ever, far  less  than  our  own.  Since  this  battle  our 
army  of  the  Potomac  has  been  entirely  quiet,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  cavalry  ex- 
peditions that  of  the  enemy  has  made  no  movement.  • 

On  the  same  day  when  the  Rappahannock  was 
crossed  General  Foster  made  an  advance  from  New- 
bem,  North  Carolina,  toward  Goldsborough,  and  on 
the  13th,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
came  up  with  about  6000  of  the  enemy  at  Kinston, 
who  were  driven  off  after  a sharp  fight,  losing  400 
prisoners,  11  cannon,  and  a large  amount  of  stores. 
Foster  advanced  upon  Goldsborough,  taking  the  town. 
The  special  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  break  up 
the  railroad  at  this  place,  which  wa9  done,  and  the 
force  returned  to  Newbem. 

There  has  been  severe  fighting  in  the  Department 
of  the  Southwest.  The  action  at  Prairie  Grove, 
near  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  noted  in  our  last  Rec- 
ord, was  of  more  importance  than  the  first  reports  in- 
dicated. The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  2000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  left  in  our  hands. 

In  their  precipitate  retreat  across  the  Boston  Mount- 
ains they  left  behind  a large  amount  of  small-arms 
and  munitions.  Our  loss  was  only  700.  The  cred- 
it of  this  action  belongs  to  General  Blunt,  of  Kansas, 
whose  previous  services  have  been  of  the  highest 
order. 

A severe  battle,  lasting  during  three  days,  term- 
inating finally  in  a decided  Union  victory,  has  been 
fought  near  Murfreesboro,  in  Tennessee,  between  the 
National  forces  under  Rosecrans  and  the  Confeder- 
ates under  Bragg.  On  tjie  26tb  of  December  Rose- 
crans  marched  from  Nashville  toward  Murfreesboro, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  where  the  enemy  was 
gathered  in  force.  After  sharp  skirmishing  on  the 
intermediate  days,  during  which  the  enemy  fell  back, 
and  we  advanced  to  within  three  miles  of  Murfrees- 
boro, the  action  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
by  a sudden  attack  from  the  enefriy  in  force  upon 
our  right  wing,  commanded  by  General  M4Cook. 
The  morning  was  foggy,  veiling  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  our  forces  were  taken  by  surprise. 
With  the  enemy  in  force  close  before  us,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  receive  them ; the  alarm  of  the  pick- 
ets had  hardly  reached  our  camp  when  the  enemy 
were  upon  it.  The  right  wing  was  forced  back  in 
confusion,  and  General  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond that  he  had  driven  us  from  every  ]>osition  ex- 
cept our  extreme  left,  capturing  4000  prisoners,  tak- 
ing 30  pieces  of  artillery,  and  200  wagons  and  teams. 
Our  centre,  however,  repulsed  the  enemy  repeated- 
ly, and  gained  some  ground,  while  the  left  was  re- 
tained so  as  to  support  the  right  until  it  should  ral- 
ly and  take  a new  position*  Bragg  now  telegraph- 
ed that  we  had  yielded  our  strong  point,  were  falling 
back,  and  he  should  follow.  God  had  granted  the 
Confederates  a happy  New  Year.  On  the  2d  there 
was  skirmishing  along  the  line,  until  3 o'clock,  when 
the  enemy  advanced,  but  were  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion, with  heavy  loss.  Bragg  now  telegraphed, 
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less  confidently,  that  he  had  driven  our  left  flank 
from  its  position,  but  an  attacking  party  returned, 
with  considerable  loss  to  both  sides.  Our  left  wing 
occupied  the  battle-ground  that  night,  our  lines  be- 
ing completed  at  4 o’clock  the  ensuing  morning. 
The  3d  of  January  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  foregoing  facts  were  tele- 
graphed by  General  Rosecrans  on  the  3d,  leaving 
the  impression  that  he  bad,  on  the  whole,  been  worst- 
ed, and  exciting  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  These  were  dispelled  by  a 
dispatch  of  the  4th,  announcing  that  the  enemy 
were  in  full  retreat,  that  Murfreesboro  would  be  oc- 
cupied, and  the  pursuit  commenced  on  the  next  day. 
Our  loss  was  estimated  at  1000  killed,  and  5500 
wounded,  besjdes  the  prisoners  captured  on  the  31st. 
Bragg’s  dispatch  of  the  5th  says  that,  unable  to  dis- 
lodge us  from  our  intrenchments,  and  hearing  of  re- 
inforcements coming  to  us,  he  withdrew  from  our 
front  on  the  night  of  the  3d. 

A brilliant  raid  was  made  into  East  Tennessee  by 
1000  of  our  cavalry,  under  General  Carter,  the  ob- 
jeertieing  to  cut  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
Railroad.  The  expedition  left  London,  Kentucky, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  and  returned  in  about  ten 
days,  having  accomplished  its  object.  They  de- 
stroyed two  important  bridges,  tore  up  the  rails  for 
a distance  of  nine  miles,  killed  and  captured  550  of 
the  enemy,  and  seized  a large  amount, of  stores,  los- 
ing but  ten  men.  The  Richmond  papers  say  that 
it  will  take  several  weeks  to  repair  the  damages, 
and  this  at  a time  when  the  road  is  taxed  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  destruction 
of  this  track  prevented  reinforcements  from  reach- 
ing Bragg  at  Murfreesboro,  which  might  have  turn- 
ed the  fortune  of  the  battles  there. 

We  have  also  reports  of  a battle  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  between  our  troops,  under  General  Sul- 
livan, and  the  Confederates,  under  Forrest,  in  which 
we  were  successful ; but  no  reliable  account  of  the 
respective  losses  has  been  received. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  advance  upon 
Murfreesboro,  an  attempt  to  capture  Vicksburg 
was  made  by  our  forces  under  General  Sherman. 
Our  forces  were  disembarked  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yazoo,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  marched  upon 
Vicksburg.  Severe  fighting  took  place  for  some 
days  up  to  December  28,  when  we  had  made  our 
way  to  within  two  miles  of  the  city.  On  the  29th 
the  action  was  renewed,  and.  it  appears  that  the 
enemy,  who  were  largely  reinforced,  repulsed  us 
with  considerable  loss,  driving  us  back  to  our  first 
line.  Since  then  no  accounts  of  operations  have 
been  received,  except  a dispatch  sent  to  the  Confed- 
erate capital  from  General  Pemberton,  to  the  effect 
that  our  forces  finding  it  impossible  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  the  enemy’s  lines  had  re-embarked  on 
the  2d  of  January,  leaving  their  intrenching  tools 
l>ehind,  and  apparently  abandoning  the  enterprise. 
We  must  await  further  information  respecting  this 
movement.  It  appears  clear,  however,  that  the 
gun-boats  from  below,  which  were  expected  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack  upon  Vicksburg,  were  not 
present.  The  inference  is  that  they  were  unable  to 
pass  the  strong  works  which  the  enemy  have  recent- 
ly erected  at  Port  Hudson,  300  miles  below. 

The  Banks’s  expedition,  which  Bailed  from  New 
York  early  in  December,  was  destined  for  New  Or- 
leans, where  General  Banks  was  ordered  to  super- 
sede General  Butler,  the  special  duty  assigned  to 
him  being  that  of  opening  the  Mississippi.  General 
Bonks  having  reached  New  Orleans,  assumed  the 


command  on  the  15th  of  December.  General  But- 
ler, who  has  been  accused  at  home  and  ubroad  of  un- 
necessary severity  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in 
which  he  explains  the  principles  upon  which  he  had 
acted  in  his  administration.  He  has,  he  says,  treat- 
ed the  enemies  of  the  country  with  severity.  Re- 
bellion is  treason,  and  treason  is  punishable  with 
death ; all  short  of  that  is  clear  gain  to  the  offender, 
owing  to  the  clemency  of  the  Government.  He, 
however,  contrasts  his  procedure  with  that  of  the 
English  in  China  and  India,  and  the  French  in  Al- 
geria. We  quote  his  account  of  what  he  has  actual- 
ly done  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  lie  says : 

14 1 found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  servile  insur- 
rection. All  danger  of  this  I have  prevented  by  ao  treat- 
ing the  slave  that  he  had  no  cause  to  rebcL 

44 1 found  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  lash  your 
only  means  of  enforcing  obedience  in  your  servants.  I 
leave  them  peaceful,  laborious,  controlled  by  the  lairs  of 
kindness  and  justice. 

44 1 have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilence  can  be  kept 
from  your  borders. 

44 1 have  added  a million  of  dollars  to  yoar  wealth  in  the 
form  of  new  land  from  the  hatture  of  the  Mississippi. 

44 1 have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  canals, 
and  public  squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoccu- 
pied land. 

44 1 have  given  you  freedom  of  elections  greater  than 
you  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

44 1 have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  so  impartial- 
ly that  your  own  advocates  have  unanimously  compliment- 
ed the  judges  of  my  appointment. 

44  You  have  seen,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and 
justice  of  tin  Government  against  which  you  have  re- 
belled. 

44  Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  your  allegiance 
to  that  Government— not  with  lip  service,  bat  with  the 
heart?” 

General  Butler  goes  on  to  declare  that  slavery  is 
the  only  thing  that  stands  between  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Government.  He  had  come 
there  inclined  to  sustain  the  domestic  laws  of  the 
State  if  it  could  be  done  consistently'  with  the  safety 
of  the  Union.  lie  had  been  forced  to  the  convic- 
tion that  this  was  impossible.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  institution  might  be  gradually  abolished,  but  it 
was  far  better  to  eradicate  it  at  once  than  that  it 
should  longer  vitiate  the  social,  political,  and  fam- 
ily relations  of  the  country'. — General  Banks,  imme- 
diately upon  assuming  the  command,  took  posses- 
sion of  Baton  Rouge,  which  had  been  abandoned, 
making  it  the  basis  of  bis  operations  upon  the  river. 
Of  his  measures  to  carry  out  his  special  object,  tho 
reopening  of  the  Mississippi,  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

The  Confederate  steamer  Alabama , of  whose  dep- 
redations upon  our  commerce  we  have  already 
spoken,  still  continues  her  work  of  destruction.  She 
ran  into  the  port  of  Martinique,  off  which  was  our 
steamer  the  San  Jacinto ; but  the  Alabama , favor- 
ed, it  is  said,  by  the  French  authorities,  made  her 
escape  in  the  night,  and  was  next  seen  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba  on  the  look-out  for  our  California  steam- 
ers. On  the  7th  of  December  she  discovered  tho 
steamer  Ariel , from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  with 
a largo  number  of  passengers,  including  120  United 
States  marines.  The  Alabama  being  superior  both 
in  speed  and  force,  captured  the  Ariel . Captain 
Seinmes,  having  no  means  of  providing  for  his  pris- 
oners on  board  his  own  vessel,  at  first  proposed  to 
put  them  ashore  on  a desert  island,  and  burn  his 
prize ; but  after  three  days’  detention,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  women  and  children,  he 
released  tho  steamer,  upon  receiving  a bond  for  pay- 
ment of  her  value  and  that  of  her  cargo,  and  pledg- 
ing the  marines  not  to  serve  the  United  States.  The 
Arid  then  made  her  way  to  Aspinwall,  whence  she 
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returned  to  New  York,  leaving  the  treasure  behind 
which  was  ready  for  her  return  trip. 

The  Monitor,  the  pioneer  of  our  iron-clad  navy, 
foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. She  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  29th,  having 
on  board  63  persons,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Rhode 
Island . A violent  storm  soon  sprung  up ; the  ves- 
sel, heavily  strained,  began  to  leak,  and  the  pumps 
were  inadequate  to  keep  the  water  under,  and  she 
went  down.  Four  of  her  officers  and  twelve  men 
were  lost,  being  either  swept  overboard  or  carried 
down  with  her ; the  remainder  were  saved. 

A portion  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  38  in  number, 
convicted  of  participating  in  the  late  massacres  in 
Minnesota,  were  executed  by  hanging  at  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  on  the  26th  of  December.  They  were 
all  hanged  at  once  upon  a single  gallows.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  rope  which  upheld  the  platform  was  giv- 
en to  a man  half  of  whose  family  had  been  murder- 
ed. So  intense  was  the  feeling  against  the  crimin- 
als that  there  were  several  competitors  for  the  office. 

At  a caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  resolutions  were  passed  urging  upon  the 
President  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet.  In  conse- 
quence Messrs.  Seward  and  Chase  offered  their  res- 
ignations on  the  18th  of  December,  which  the  Pres- 
ident declined  to  accept,  and  the  Secretaries  were 

induced  to  retain  their  posts. The  general  debates 

in  Congress  have  been  characterized  by  the  severe 
denunciation  from  a portion  of  the  members  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Administration.  The  especial 
points  of  attack  have  been  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus , arrests  of  persons  charged  with  political 
offenses,  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the 
President.  The  most  important  measure  actually 
passed  is  that  establishing  the  new  State  of  Western 
Virginia,  which,  having  passed  the  Senate  at  the 
late  session,  was  carried  in  the  House,  December  10, 
by  a vote  of  96  to  55. — The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  from  time  to  time  a sum 
not  exceeding  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  issu- 
ing therefor  bonds  payable  after  twenty  years,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. , payable  semi- 
annually in  coin ; also  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
issue  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  Treasury 
notes,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 47J-100  per 
cent.,  being  one  and  a half  cent  per  day  for  each 
hundred  dollars,  these  notes  to  be  receivable  for  all  j 
dues  except  duties  upon  imports ; also  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  issue  legal  tender  notes  not  bearing 
interest,  payable  on  demand,  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars:  the  whole  amount  of 
these  issues,  however,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  circulation  of 
notes  issued  by  banks  beyond  a certain  per-centage 
of  their  capital.  Banks  with  a capital  of  $100,000 
are  taxed  for  all  overtK)  per  cent. ; those  of  $300,000, 
60  per  cent. ; those  over  $2,000,000,  25  per  cent. ; 
and  in  similar  proportion  for  intermediate  capitals. 
The  obairman  of  the  Committee,  however,  proposes 
a different  bill. 

Of  still  higher  importance  than  even  the  military 
operations  of  the  month  is  the  President’s  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  issued,  according  to  notice,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  the  principle  embodied  in  it  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who,  by  a vote  of  94  to  45,  laid  on  the  table  a reso- 
lution condemning  it.  After  citing  the  former  Proc- 
lamation of  September  22,  declaring  it  to  bfc  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President  to  issue  a proclamation  emanci- 


pating the  slaves  in  such  States  or  parts  of  States  as 
should  be  in  insurrection  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
the  Proclamation  proceeds : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a fit 
and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  purpose  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  of  the 
first  above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respective- 
ly are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  the 
following,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  — except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Placquemines,  Jefferson,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Or- 
leans, including  the  city  of  New  Orleans  — Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia — except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  pres- 
ent, left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, I do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  us  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  Staten  are  and 
henceforward  shall  be  free;  and  that  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  Including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be 
free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defense  ; and  I recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  per- 
sons, of  suitable  condition,  will  bo  received  into  the  armed 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  All  sorts 
in  said  servicei 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity, I invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

The  number  of  slaves  declared  free  by  this  Proc- 
lamation is  about  3,120,000 ; the  number  excepted 
by  it  is  about  830,000. 

Partly  by  way  of  anticipating  this  Proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Davis,  as  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  issued  a proclamation  on  the 
22d  of  December,  in  wdiich,  after  giving  his  version 
of  the  case  of  William  B.  Mumford,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  New  Orleans  by  order  of  General  Butler  for 
having  pulled  down  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
an  act  which  he  pronounces  to  have  been  deliberate 
murder,  he  orders  that  General  Butler  be  considered 
a felon  and  outlaw,  who  shall  be  at  once  hung  in 
case  he  is  captured ; and  until  this  is  done  no  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  United  States  who  may  be 
taken  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  before  being 
exchanged;  and  also  all  the  commissioned  officers 
serving  under  General  Butler  are  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  death,  and,  when  captured,  to  be  reserved 
for  execution;  but  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
usnal  with  prisoners  of  war.  Negro  slaves  cap- 
tured in  arms  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  States  to  which  they  belong,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  these  States; 
and  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States, 
when  found  serving  in  company  with  insuigent 
slaves,  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  As 
the  laws  of  all  the  slave-holding  States  punish  by 
death  insurgent  slaves  and  those  who  aid  them,  this 
order  is  equivalent  to  threatening  capital  punish- 
ment to  all  slaves  in  arms  and  the  white  officers 
who  may  command  them. 
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Mr.  Seymour,  the  newly-chosen  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January.  As 
he  was  chosen  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Admin- 
istration, that  part  of  his  Message  relating  to  na- 
tional affairs  is  of  special  interest.  The  arbitrary 
arrests  made  for  alleged  political  offenses  are  sharp- 
ly condemned.  The  rebellion,  says  the  Governor, 
can  not  suspend  a single  right  of  the  citizens  of  loy- 
al States.  In  respect  to  the  war,  he  says,  by  way 
of  conclusion : “ Under  no  circumstances  can  the  di- 
vision of  the  Union  be  conceded.  We  will  put  forth 
every  exertion  of  power;  we  will  use  every  policy 
of  conciliation ; we  will  hold  out  every  inducement 
to  the  people  of  the  South  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance consistent  with  honor;  we  will  guarantee 
them  every  right,  every  consideration  demanded  by 
the  Constitution,  and  by  that  fraternal  regard  which 
must  prevail  in  a common  country;  but  we  can 
never  voluntarily  consent  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union  of  these  States  or  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution.” 

The  distress  among  the  English  operatives  has 
awakened  a lively  sympathy  in  this  country.  Com- 
mittees to  raise  funds  for  their  aid  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  the  first  installment  was  sent  on  the  9th 
of  December,  on  the  ship  George  Ginsuold^  which 
had  on  board  11,236  barrels  of  flour,  200  boxes  of 
bacon,  50  barrels  of  pork,  500  bushels  of  com,  and 
500  barrels  of  bread.  Besides  contributions  iu  kind, 
the  International  Relief  Committee  have  received 
$109,000  for  this  object. 

EUROPE. 

European  interest  still  connects  itself  more  and 
more  with  American  affairs.  Reports  of  interven- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
are  still  rife ; but  they  are  based  upon  no  official  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  the  great  Powers. 

The  distress  among  the  English  operatives,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Lancashire, 
is  elaborately  exhibited  in  the  Monthly  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Central  Relief  Fund,  at  Man-  ] 
Chester,  presented  on  the  15th  of  December,  from 
which  we  mako  a few  extracts : 

14 The  Central  Executive  Committee  regret  to  report 
that,  pinco  the  last  meeting,  the  want  of  work,  and  conse- 
quent indigence  of  depopulation,  have  rapidly  increased 
throughout  the  cotton  districts.  Every  week  manufac- 
tories have  been  closed,  and,  besidos  the  workmen  time 
thrown  out  of  employment,  many  others,  who,  while  their 
savings  and  other  resources  were  undergoing  exhaustion, 
had  been  unwilling  to  seek  assistance,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  relief  for  their  families.  The  information 
given  by  the  district  relief  committees  comprises  490,757 
work-people,  of  whom  244*616  are  reported  to  bo  wholly 
•without  employment,  167,591  are  on  short  time,  and  79,1560 
are  in  full  work.  These  returns  do  not  comprise  all  occu- 
pations dependent  on  the  cotton  trade  in  which  employ- 
ment and  wages  are  reduced;  in  some  districts  colliers 
and  mechanics  working  only  half-time  are  omitted.  The 
increase  of  indigence  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  returns 
to  the  committee  for  the  last  week  in  November  report 
106,243  persons  as  relieved  solely  by  the  Hoards  of  Guard- 
ians ; that  179, 9S6  were  aided  by  the  relief  committees 
only;  while  162,720  received  assistance  from  both  these 
sources.  So  that  449,995  persons  were  dependent  either 
on  parochial  aid  or  on  voluntary  charity,  or  on  both  com- 
bined. The  weekly  loss  of  wages  has  risen  to  £1G4,$S5, 
or  to  an  annual  loss  of  resources  to  the  workmen  of 
£8,548,020.  The  average  earnings  of  operatives  in  the 
cotton  districts  in  a steady  trade  provides  an  income  of  6s. 
per  head  weekly  for  each  member  of  the  family ; and  2s. 
per  head  is  regarded  by  your  committee  as  the  average 
viinimum  rate  of  income  on  which  it  is  prudent  to  at- 
tempt to  sustain  the  health  of  this  population.  This  rate 
of  nid  requires,  in  their  opinion,  a separate  provision  of 
clothing  and  a supply  of  coals  to  each  indigent  household. 
One-third  of  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  has,  therefore,  to  be 
supplied,  to  raise  the  average  income  to  this  standard; 
and  about  3 per  week,  or  one-eighth  more,  is  needed  to 


supply  fuel  to  households,  and  medicine,  attendance,  and 
necessaries  to  the  sick.  The  weekly  outlay  on  this  scale 
would  amount  to  £61,644  per  week.” 

This  report  was  made  at  the  middle  of  December, 
when  the  winter  had  but  just  set  in,  and  great  as 
was  the  destitution  at  that  time,  there  was  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a rapid  increase.  Moreover  ne 
estimate  is  made  for  many  forms  of  relief  other  than 
those  of  food  and  coal ; clothing,  rent,  and  medical 
assistance  are  not  included.  The  Report  goes  on  to 
say ; 

44  With  half  a million  of  Indigent  persons  dependent  for 
subsistence  ou  these  funds,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  general  pro- 
vision for  medical  attendance,  such  as  is  organized  tinder 
Boards  of  Guardians.  No  calculation  can  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  emergencies — such  as  an  outbreak  of  fever  or  other 
disease— nor  are  your  committee  satisfied  that  adequate 
prevision  has,  in  all  cases,  been  made  against  such  visita- 
tions. Your  committee  regret  to  state  that  they  anticipate 
an  increased  pressure  for  some  time  on  the  relief  funds 
as  other  sources  are  exhausted.  The  rate  of  relief  given 
makes  no  provision  for  that  part  of  the  rent  of  100,000  cot- 
tages, inhabited  by  the  unemployed  population,  which  is 
not  paid.  A large  proportion  of  these  houses  is  the  prop- 
erty of  small  tradesmen,  who,  besides  the  ruinous  reduction 
of  their  income  from  retail  business,  will  probably  encount- 
er a large  annual  loss  in  cottage  rents.  The  small  manu- 
facturers, who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of. the  working- 
men and  who  either  rent  loom-sheds  or  mills,  or  have 
built  and  furnished  them  in  part  with  borrowed  money, 
have  to  pay  rent,  or  the  interest  of  mortgages  and  loans, 
as  well  as  rates  and  taxes,  and  many  of  them  will  encount- 
er a certain  ruin  if  the  want  of  a supply  of  cotton  continue. 
This  min  will  extend  to  other  dosses  connected  with  thrm 
— such  as  working  mechanics  and  other  small  master 
tradesmen.  Your  committee  do  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  probable  duration  of  this  distress 
— a question  which  is  affected  by  so  many  contingencies 
that  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  experienced  and 
well-informed  men.  If  it  be  prolonged,  it  will  impoverish 
various  classes  in  succession.” 

| Considerable  importance  is  attributed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a king  for  Greece.  On  the  6th  of  Dccemljcr 
the  Provisional  Government  ordered  that  the  elec- 
tion should  commence  at  once  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  continue  for  ten  days.  The  choice  of  the  na- 
tion was  most  unmistakably  in  favor  of  Prince  Al- 
fred of  England;  and  after  him  of  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  a member  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Russia.  But  the  agreement  of  1830  between  the 
three  4 4 Protecting  Powers”  was  held  to  render  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  either  ineligible, 
and  it  is  understood  that  Prince  Alfred  will  not  ac- 
cept the  place.  The  Emperor  of  France  having  been 
asked  bv  the  Provisional  Government  to  name  a can- 
didate, declined.  France  could  not,  in  fact,  consider 
the  throne  vacant  until  a new  monarch  had  been 
chosen  and  recognized  by  the  three  Powers.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  clearly  intimated  that  neither 
the  Russian  nor  the  Englishman  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  France.  Subsequently  it  was  unofficially  an- 
nounced that  the  three  Powers  had  agreed  to  pip- 
pose  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  to  become  a 
candidate,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  En- 
gland would  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  But 
here,  again,  new  difficulties  arose.  Ferdinand  is  re- 
lated to  the  English  royal  family,  and  is,  moreover, 
a Catholic,  and  the  present  stipulations  require  that 
the  monarch  should  conform  to  the  Greek  faith. 
Russia  appeared  to  be  determined  to  insist  upon  this 
stipulation  being  retained.  Moreover,  France  and 
Russia  objected  to  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  become  a permanent 
focus  of  insurrection  if  the  present  protectorate  should 
cease.  Finally,  it  was  announced  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  would  not  consent  to  become  a candidate. 
Thus,  at  present,  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken 
to  waul  providing  Greece  with  a king. 
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rrDIVISIBILITY  OF  THE  NATION.— The  Mes- 
sage of  President  Lincoln  contains  a profoundly 
suggestive  paragraph,  to  the  effect  that  the  territo- 
ry of  the  United  States  is  specially  adapted  to  be 
the  home  of  one  nation,  and  is  not  adapted  for  two 
or  more ; that  there  is  no  line  or  number  of  lines, 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  which  can  form 
natural  or  safe  boundaries  between  great  nations; 
and  that  consequently  the  American  nation  is  by 
the  law  of  nature  one  and  indivisible.  We  propose 
to  examine  these  propositions  in  the  cool  light  of 
physical  science,  and  to  show  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing rhetorical  flourishes,  or  the  expression  of  nation- 
al vanity,  they  embody  truths  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  any  facts  in  political  history.  We  con- 
fess to  something  of  the  reverential  feeling  of  the  old 
Hebrews,  which  forbade  them  to  utter  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  led  them,  even  in  the  sol- 
emn service  of  the  sanctuary,  to  substitute  vocally 
the  title  Adonai,  “ Lord,”  for  the  written  Jehovah. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  “ Nature,”  we  mean 
the  intelligent  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Orderer  and 
Arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations ; and  by 
the  “ laws  of  nature”  we  mean  the  will  of  the  Cre- 
ator, as  revealed  to  us  in  his  ways. 

Science  has  demonstrated  what  Revelation  im- 
plies, that  the  earth  was  prophetically  prepared, 
through  a period  the  years  of  which  no  mortal  can 
number,  for  the  habitation  of  man ; and  that  the  hu- 
man period  of  a few  thousand  years  is  the  climax 
and  probable  limit  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe.  We,  however,  but  feebly  express  the  con- 
clusions of  the  noble  school  of  physical  geographers, 
of  whom  Humboldt,  Ritter,  and  Guyot  may  be 
named  as  teachers,  when  we  limit  this  adaptation 
solely  or  even  mainly  to  the  wants  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual. Profounder  study  and  deeper  insight  show 
that  the  whole  course  of  human  history  has  been 
prescribed  and  prophesied  in  the  physical  structure 
of  the  globe,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
races  to  whom  its  different  regions  were  assigned  as 
a habitation.  Providence  provides  not  merely  for 
individuals,  but  also  for  nations ; and  when  we  study 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  applied  to  nations,  we  are  as 
truly  striving  to  read  the  Divine  will  as  when  we 
studyKhose  laws  as  applicable  to  individual  life  and 
conduct.  That  nation,  as  well  as  that  individual 
only,  which  discovers  and  accepts  the  Divine  pur- 
pose expressed  in  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  can 
attain  the  well-being  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  analogy  between  the  individual  and  the  na- 
tion is  close.  A nation,  like  an  individual,  consists 
of  body  and  soul.  Its  soul  is  its  people ; its  body  is 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  The  mountain 
ranges  and  natural  frontiers  are  the  bones ; the  riv- 
ers, roads,  and  canals  are  the  arteries  and  veins ; the 
trade  and  commerce  carried  over  them  is  the  blood 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  remotest  extremities, 
forming  the  medium  of  all  activity  in  the  life  of  the 
state.  These  channels  of  circulation  grow  complex 
as  society  approaches  its  higher  and  more  mature 
forms.  The  main  channels — great  rivers,  and  rail- 
roads— are  capacious,  direct,  and  rushing,  sending 
their  pulsations  through  the  remotest  capillaries  of 
high-ways  and  foot-paths.  The  origin  and  growth 
of  a nation  bears  also  a close  analogy  to  that  of  an 
Individual.  The  egg  from  which  all  life  originates 
is,  in  a nation,  the  feeble  colony  which  under  fa- 
voring influences  develops  into  an  imperial  state, 
passing  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being  from 
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primal  simplicity  to  a complexity  of  parts  and  func* 
tions,  sends  off  new  germs,  and  passes  away,  after 
having  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  creation.  We  have 
not  space  here  to  develop  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  governmental  structure  of  a nation  and 
the  nervous  system,  and  that  between  its  industrial 
organization  and  the  nutritive  system  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  pass  to  one  grand  analogy,  which  in- 
dicates the  essential  point  of  our  argument  for  the 
natural  indivisibility  of  the  material  body  of  our 
nation. 

Definiteness  of  external  form  and  adequate  extern- 
al protection  are  distinguishing  traits  of  all  living 
organizations.  From  seed-time  to  decay  every  plant 
has  not  only  the  defined  form  of  its  species,  but  its 
vital  principle  is  duly  guarded  by  protecting  en- 
velopes. The  tender  germ  in  the  seed  is  shielded  by 
a tough  shell  or  skin ; the  vital  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  protected  by  a rugged  bark.  The  egg  from 
which  all  animal  life  is  evolved  is  encased  in  a tough 
shell  or  membrane,  while  all  the  vital  organs  are 
developed  in  the  central  cavity.  At  every  stage  of 
animal  life  this  protective  system  is  exhibited.  The 
shells  of  radiates  and  of  mollusks,  the  rings  of  articu- 
lates, the  skins,  hair,  and  feathers  of  vertebrates,  all 
show  that  organized  life  is  possible  only  for  individ- 
uals possessing  properly  defined  external  forms,  and 
having  adequate  protecting  envelopes  to  guard  them 
against  the  manifold  dangers  that  surround  them. 

So  is  it  with  nations.  National  life  is  consoli- 
dated within  definite  exterior  boundaries,  with  ad- 
equate protective  frontiers.  An  animal  deprived 
of  its  external  covering  would  speedily  perish.  A 
nation  without  protective  frontiers  would  suffer  a 
like  fate.  If  natural  protective  frontiers  are  want- 
ing, they  must  be  supplied  by  the  costly  artificial 
means  of  fortresses  and  armies.  Mountains  and  the 
sea  are  the  only  adequate  natural  frontiers  of  great 
nations.  We  have  seen  war  brooding  for  ages  along 
open  frontiers  while  avoiding  mountain  barriers  and 
ocean  coasts.  Centuries  have  respected  the  sea  mar- 
gins of  England,  while  the  German  and  Italian  plains 
are  but  a series  of  battle-fields.  Treaties,  conven- 
tions, and  balances  of  power  are  nothing.  The  most 
solemn  guarantees  do  not  prevent  Belgium  from  forti- 
fying Antwerp  and  maintaining  an  array  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  her  wealth  and  population.  Prus- 
sia, without  a natural  defensive  frontier,  dares  not 
relax  her  military  system,  under  which  every  man 
is  a soldier.  Nations,  like  individuals,  rest  in  the 
end  for  protection  and  safety  wholly  upon  their  pow- 
ers for  defense  and  offense.  Poland  perished  from 
the  want  of  a defensive  frontier.  The  fundamental 
law  of  national  existence  is  that  every  nation  owes 
it  to  itself  to  secure  and  maintain  the  best  possible 
defensive  boundaries.  The  United  States,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Califor- 
nia, fulfilled  this  prime  law  of  national  life,  and  as- 
sumed control  of  a territory  which  the  unchangea- 
ble laws  of  nature  had  marked  out  as  the  indivisi- 
ble home  of  one  great  nation,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  physical  structure  of  this  vast 
domain. 

We  wish  that  each  reader  could  have  before  him 
an  adequate  Physical  Map  of  the  United  States* 

Such  a map  would  present  the  direction  and  height 
of  mountain  ranges,  the  elevations  of  plains,  the  de- 
pression of  valleys,  and  the  course  of  rivers.  If  the 
elevations  were  given  in  relief,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  they  Bhould  be  carefully  noted  throughout  in 
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figures,  for  the  climate,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
ductions of  a country,  depend  upon  elevation  as  well 
as  position,  350  feet  in  altitude  being  equivalent  to 
a degree  of  latitude.  By  a system  of  colors  the 
chief  productions  of  each  region  might  be  shown  to 
the  eye.  Thus,  cotton  might  be  represented  by 
yellow,  sugar  by  orange,  tobacco  by  green,  the  dif- 
ferent cereals  by  shades  of  brown,  coal  by  black, 
iron  by  blue,  the  precious  metals  by  red,  and  so  on. 
If  these  colors  were  printed  in  lines  running  in  dif- 
ferent directions  the  interpenetration  of  these  vari- 
ous products  would  be  represented  to  the  eye  at  a 
glance.  In  default  of  such  an  aid,  let  the  reader 
take  an  ordinary  map,  and  leaving  out  of  view  the 
colors  and  lettering  which  designate  the  arbitrary 
political  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  territory, 
confine  his  attention  wholly  to  the  great  natural 
features  which  we  have  indicated,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  work  out  the  national  problem  involved  in 
the  physical  structure  of  our  country. 

This  general  structure  is  grand  and  single.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  appropriately  named  by  the  Span- 
iards the  Sierra  Madre — ‘‘Mother  Range” — form 
the  grand  axis  of  upheaval.  Following  the  line  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  they  run  almost  duo  north  and 
sonth  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  our  Southern  bor- 
der, south  of  which  they  bend  to  the  cast,  cresting 
the  Isthmus.  With  this  southern  portion  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  From  this  great  mountain  bar- 
rier a vast  triangular  plain  projects  eastward  to  the 
remote  coast  of  Labrador.  This  plain  has  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  only  600  or  700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  nowhere  in  any  considerable  mass  attain- 
ing an  altitude  of  2500  feet.  This  great  continental 
plain  is  divided  into  two  principal  slopes,  the  one 
declining  southward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
other  northward  toward  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  A low  swell,  running  almost  due  east  and 
west,  without  any  well-defined  ridge  or  crest,  forms 
the  dividing  line  betw'een  these  two  slopes.  1 1 starts 
from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  dividing  the 
head  waters  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Gulf 
from  those  which  empty  into  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  extreme  altitude  of  this  swell 
near  its  western  extremity,  where  it  divides  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, is  about  3000  feet.  Passing  eastward,  dimin- 
ishing fully  one  half  in  elevation,  it  separates  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  So  gradual  is  its  rise  that  wc 
can  define  the  summit  only  by  noting  whether  the 
rivers  rising  in  it  find  their  outlet  in  northern  or 
southern  seas. 

The  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lie  entirely  upon,  and  with  the  exception  of  a por- 
tion of  Canada,  include  the  whole  of  the  southern 
slope  of  this  great  continental  plain.  From  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  Lake  Superior  on 
the  east  the  dividing  swell  varies  only  by  a degree 
or  two  from  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  sepa- 
rates the  United  States  from  the  British  Possessions. 
This  swell  forms  also  the  practical  dividing  line  be- 
tween civilized  and  nomadic  life,  as  marked  out  by 
the  capacity  of  the  climate  and  soil  for  producing  the 
great  agricultural  staples.  It  is  the  practical  north- 
ern limit  of  the  growth  of  wheat,  though  in  a few 
fkvored  localities  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  produced 
a few  degrees  further  north.  If  we  except  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Red  River,  where  the  line  trends  south- 
ward, we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  w’hole 
northern  slope  of  this  plain,  which  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  can  never  be  the  abode  of  a dense  popula- 
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tion : while  of  the  southern  slope,  which  belongs  to 
us,  there  is  hardly  a square  mile  which  may  not  be 
inhabited  by  civilized  men.  It  lies  wholly  within 
temperate  latitudes ; and  no  considerable  portion  of 
it  loses  its  productive  capacity  by  reason  of  elevation, 
and  scarcely  a square  mile  is  sacrificed  to  arid  deserts 
or  irreclaimable  swamps.  As  we  traverse  this  great 
southern  slope  we  pass  almost  insensibly  through 
fields  of  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar, 
w hich  melt  so  gradually  into  each  other  that  we  can 
not  tell  where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 

A little  west  of  Lake  Superior  this  dividing  swell 
separates  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  has  a maximum  elevation  of  1680  feet,  fork- 
ing around  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  south  ridge,  with  a maximum 
elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  divides  the  tributaries 
of  the  lakes  from  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  those  of  the 
Genesee  and  Alleghany  rivers,  while  the  north  ridge 
separates  the  tributaries  of  the  lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  the  deep  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  great 
continental  plain.  The  general  coast  lino  is  north- 
east and  southwest.  Running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  line  is  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system, 
stretching  from  the  promontory  of  Gospe  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  1300  miles  southward  to 
Northern  Alabama,  where  it  sinks  into  the  level  of 
the  Gulf  slope.  This  mountain  system  consists  of 
numerous  nearly  parallel  ridges  or  folds,  distributed 
into  two  main  ranges  separated  by  a valley  nearly 
continuous  from  north  to  south.  Parts  of  this  are 
locally  designated  as  the  Valleys  of  the  Champlain, 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Cumberland  Valle}',  the  Great 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  the  Valley  of  Tennessee. 
Its  average  breadth  is  fifteen  miles  in  the  northeast, 
ten  in  Virginia,  and  sixty  in  Tennessee.  The  west- 
ern bounding  ridge  consists  of  the  Adirondack,  Cats- 
kill,  Alleghany,  and  Cumberland  ridges,  extending 
with  some  interruptions  from  Northern  New  York  to 
Middle  Tennessee.  The  eastern  ridge  is  made  up  of 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Highlands  of 
New  York,  the  South  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  including  the  Black,  Iron,  Smoky,  and 
Unaka  mountains.  The  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  are  a partly  isolated  projection  sweeping 
in  a curve  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Green  Mount- 
ains. The  general  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  a 
greater  elevation  southward.  The  culminating  point 
is  at  the  southern  end,  where  the  great  upheaval  dies 
out  abruptly  into  the  plain  of  the  Gulf.  Mount 
Mansfield,  the  highest  point  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
has  an  elevation  of  4430  feet;  Mount  Marcy,  the 
highest  of  the  Adirondacks,  is  6379  feet;  Mount 
Washington,  the  culminating  point  of  the  White 
Mountains,  is  6228  feet ; an  elevation  which  is  over- 
topped by  at  least  24  points  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Appalachian  chain,  the  highest  being 
Black  Dome  or  Mitchell’s  Peak,  which  has  an  alti- 
tude of  6707  feet,  being  thus  a tenth  of  a mile  nearer 
the  stars  than  any  other  land,  save  some  of  its  own 
immediate  neighbors,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  chain  is  pierced  at  short  intervals  by  a great 
number  of  parallel  gaps  which  give  a passage  for 
rivers,  highways,  canals,  and  railroads,  linking  the 
Atlantic  slope  to  the  great  western  region. 

The  Atlantic  slope  passes  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
down  the  coast,  including  Florida  and  a portion  of 
the  Gulf  slope,  to  Mobile  Bay.  This  slope  varies 
in  width  from  50  to  200  miles,  the  elevation  of  its 
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upper  margin  being  from  140  to  1000  feet.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  it  is  destitute  of  marked  trans- 
verse ridges.  It  is  like  the  half  of  a river-basin, 
presenting  a plain-like  continuity,  intersected  by  no 
great  natural  division.  The  ocean  frontage  consti- 
tutes a powerful  natural  bond,  uniting  by  the  ties 
of  commerce  the  whole  extent  of  this  long,  narrow 
plain,  the  area  of  which  is  about  500,000  square 
miles. 

The  portion  of  our  great  continental  plain  includ- 
ed between  the  Appalachian  and  Kockv  Mountains 
is  divided  into  two  vast  but  unequal  basins — that 
of  the  Lakes  and  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  presents  some  pe- 
culiar features.  Its  total  area  is  about  350,000 
square  miles,  of  which  one- third  is  taken  up  by  wa- 
ter. About  one-half  of  this  basin  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  The  summits  of  the  ridge  separating  this  { 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mississippi  rise  nowhere  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  ! 
and,  usually  sinking  much  lower,  allow  the  con-  j 
struction  of  railways  uniting  the  two  basins,  so  that 
practically  we  may  consider  the  Lake  basin  a part 
of  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  St.  LawTence,  which 
drains  this  basin,  obstructed  by  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
the  rapids,  and  its  mouth  ice-bound  for  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  year,  furnishes  no  adequate  outlet 
for  the  productions  of  this  region ; but  ample  com- 
pensation is  given  in  those  remarkable  depressions 
which  render  possible  the  construction  of  the  Erie  ] 
Canal  and  the  various  railways  which  join  the  Lake 
region  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

But  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  body  of 
the  nation.  All  the  other  parts  are  but  members, 
important  in  themselves,  yet  more  important  in 
their  relations  to  this.  Exclusive  of  the  Lake  basin 
and  of  300,000  square  miles  in  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico, which  in  many  aspects  form  a part  of  it,  this 
basin  contains  about  1,250,000  square  miles.  In 
extent  it  is  the  second  great  valley  of  the  world, 
being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Amazon.  The 
valley  of  the  frozen  Obi  approaches  it  in  extent; 
that  of  the  La  Plata  comes  next  in  space,  and  prob- 
ably in  habitablo  capacity,  having  about  0 of  its 
area ; then  conics  that  of  the  Yenisei,  with  about  J ; 
the  Lena,  Amoor,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  and 
Nile,  0;  the  Ganges,  less  than  J;  the  Indus,  less 
than  $ ; the  Euphrates,  J ; the  Rhine,  It  ex- 
ceeds in  extent  the  whole  of  Europe,  exclusive  of 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  would  contain 
Austria  four  times,  Germany  or  Spain  five  times, 
France  six  times,  the  British  Islands  or  Italy  ten 
times.  Conceptions  formed  from  the  river-basins 
of  Western  Europe  are  rudely  shocked  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; 
nor  are  those  formed  from  the  sterile  basins  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  lofty  plateaus  of  Central 
Asia,  or  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  swampy  Amazon 


at  different  points,  widely  separated,  npon  the  river 
and  its  main  tributaries,  will  show  this  plain-like 
formation.  The  Mississippi,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Missouri,  1330  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  381  feet 
high ; at  its  source,  in  Itasca  Lake,  1276  miles  be- 
yond, it  is  1680  feet;  its  average  descent,  in  its 
course  of  2G16  miles,  is  less  than  eight  inches  to  a 
mile.  The  Missouri,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  to  Fort  Benton,  2644  miles,  rises  only 
2263  feet,  an  ascent  of  about  ten  inches  to  the  mile. 
The  Ohio,  at  its  mouth,  is  275  feet  high ; at  Cin- 
cinnati, 515  miles  up,  it  has  risen  only  157  feet ; and 
at  Pittsburg,  975  miles,  424  feet  more — a rise  of  less 
than  five  inches  to  the  mile.  The  Red  River,  in  800 
miles,  has  a rise  of  but  600  feet.  The  Arkansas,  in 
1100  miles,  rises  2175  feet.  Except  upon  the  exte- 
rior rim,  the  basin  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  has  thus  an  average  descent  of  only  five 
or  six  inches  to  the  mile.  The  consequences  are 
that  all  the  rivers  are  navigable  as  far  up  as  the 
depth  of  water  will  permit,  the  entire  length  of  nav- 
igable rivers  being  fully  40,000  miles.  The  whole 
region  being  practically  a level  plain,  without  a sin- 
gle mountain  range  to  overcome,  railroads  are  easily 
and  cheaply  constructed  in  every  direction,  linking, 
in  connection  with  the  navigable  streams,  the  whole 
valley  into  one  indivisible  whole. 

A further  consequence  of  this  plain-like  struc- 
ture is  that  the  rivers  afford  little  water-power 
available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Waterfalls 
and  coal  arc  the  solo  means  of  producing  power  for 
great  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  United  States 
have  192,000  square  miles  of  coal-fields,  exceeding 
by  twenty-fold  the  area  of  the  European  coal-beds ; 
but  it  is  a notable  fact  that  these  grow  less  available 
as  we  proceed  westward.  The  Appalachian  fields, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  have  70,000  miles. 
In  the  Schuylkill  basin  there  are  about  50  scams,  25 
being  workable ; the  Pittsburg  field  has  20  beds,  10 
of  which  are  workable ; the  Michigan  field,  of  15,000 
square  miles,  has  but  2 or  3 workable  beds ; the  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  and  Kentucky  coal  basin  has  12  beds, 
of  which  7 are  workable ; the  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  basin,  with  57,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
fields, has  6 or  7 beds,  only  2 or  3 of  which  are  work- 
able. These  facts  indicate  that  coal-mining  will  be 
most  profitable  toward  the  east.  Statistics  prove 
this  assumption  to  be  w'ell  founded.  The  value  of 
the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1860  is 
| given  at  $19,365,000,  of  which  somewhat  more  than 
three  quarters  was  dug  in  Pennsylvania,  one  twelfth 
in  Ohio,  and  one  twenty-fifth  in  Virginia.  Most  of 
tho  available  water-power  is  also  found  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system.  This 
region  must,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
manufacture  for  the  whole,  just  as  tho  fertile  Missis- 
sippi Basin  must  feed  it.  Even  now  the  State  of 
! New  York  produces  only  sufficient  wheat  for  the 


more  adequate.  Latitude,  elevation,  and  rainfall  1 consumption  of  three  months,  and  New  England 


all  combine  to  render  every  part  of  the  Mississippi ! only  sufficient  for  three  weeks,  out  of  the  year.  The 
Valley  capable  of  supporting  a dense  population,  manufactures  of  the  East  and  the  grains  of  the  West 
As  a dwelling-place  for  civilized  man  it  is  by  far  the  are  alike  indispensable  to  each  other, 
first  upon  our  globe.  Next  is  doubtless  the  basin  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
of  its  South  American  counterpart,  the  La  Plata.  tho  Mississippi  River  system  in  binding  all  the  area 
The  most  essential  feature  in  the  structural  as-  drained  by  it  into  one  organic  whole.  The  immense 
pect  of  this  basin  is  its  uniform  plain-like  character,  commerce  already  developed  on  its  40,000  miles  of 
From  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  range  westward  navigable  waters,  is  but  a faint  foreshadowing  of 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Gulf  shore  north-  what  will  exist,  when  the  Valley  becomes  fairly 
ward  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  not  peopled.  Every  year  of  pacific  union  must  add  to 


a single  separating  mountain  range,  for  the  Ozark  it,  until  the  Gulf,  the  Florida  Channel,  and  the  Gulf 
Hills  are  only  a short,  isolated  upheaval,  without  j Stream  will  be  but  the  crowded  outer  approach  to 
any  general  significance.  A few  elevations  taken  I its  mouth ; and  even  this  mighty  foreign  commerce 
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will  be  small  when  compared  with  the  interior  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  its  different  latitudes. 
We  can  not  look  upon  a map  of  the  Valley  without 
at  once  perceiving  the  likeness  between  the  great 
river  and  a tree,  with  mighty  trunk  and  spreading 
branches  ; and  this  form  is  analogous  to  the  system 
of  blood-vessels  in  animal  organization.  It  asserts 
to  the  eye  what  facts  unfold  to  the  reason,  that  this 
river  system  is  the  vital  channel  of  the  organic  life 
of  the  region.  To  dismember  it  is  death.  Never 
while  the  world  stands  can  the  people  of  the  Upper 
Valley  consent  to  have  the  custody  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  foreign  hands.  They  must  feel  that 
this  should  ever  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity. 
As  well  sever  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  expect  its 
top  and  branches  to  flourish ; as  well  tie  up  the  main 
artery  near  the  heart  and  hope  that  the  members 
should  live,  as  to  divide  or  impede  the  Mississippi  and 
hope  that  any  part  of  the  Valley  should  enjoy  a health- 
ful existence.  The  great  West  of  to-day,  and  of  all 
coming  days,  must  ever  forbid  it  by  word  and  deed. 
A treaty  for  its  free  navigation  would  be  hardly 
worth  the  parchment  upon  which  it  should  be  writ- 
ten. It  would  bo  liable  to  be  annulled  at  any  mo- 
ment at  the  dictate  of  momentary  passion  or  tempo- 
rary interest. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  possible  line  which  would 
form  a safe  boundary  between  two  nations.  Nature 
has  made  none,  and  so  no  one  can  be  permanent. 
Shall  it  be  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio?  Where 
shall  the  line  be  drawn  west  of  the  Mississippi? 
How  shall  the  great  Northwest  be  divided  from  the 
great  Southwest?  On  which  side  shall  Missouri 
and  Kansas  lie  ? There  is  not  here  even  a river  to 
form  a line ; and,  moreover,  navigable  rivers  form 
no  peaceful  boundary.  War  has  always  followed 
their  courses.  Shall  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Maryland  on  the  one  side,  and  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  other,  build  fortresses  and  maintain 
armies  to  guard  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  ? What 
region,  indeed,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes 
would  willingly  consent  to  be  a border  land,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  desolated  by  hostile  armies 
from  either  side  ? Military  history  is  but  a record 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  lands  which  lie  on  the  bor- 
ders between  great  nations. 

If  the  great  Mississippi  valley  can  not  without 
Suicidal  folly  consent  to  be  dismembered,  it  can 
no  more  consent  to  be  severed  from  the  sea-board. 
The  child  is  now  born  who  will  Bee  a population  of 
100,000,000  inhabiting  this  valley.  Such  a people 
could  never  consent  to  have  their  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  a foreign 
power,  or  be  restricted  to  a single  channel,  though 
as  great  as  the  mighty  river  of  the  West.  The 
Great  Lakes,  connecting  with  the  Hudson  valley, 
and  the  other  gaps  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  are  tho 
divine  bonds  of  union,  older  than  man’s  existence  on 
the  earth,  yet  foreshadowing  and  prophetically  pro- 
viding for  his  wants,  which  bind  East  and  West  into 
an  indissoluble  whole.  The  Northwest  has  a char- 
ter, written  by  Nature,  to  the  unrestrained  and  un- 
trammeled use  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Less  apparent,  perhaps,  but  hardly  less  vital,  is 
the  connection  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  do- 
mains. Nearly  midway  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  coast  the  plain-like  character  of  the  region 
disappears,  abruptly  in  some  places  and  gradually  in 
others.  This  ill-defined  line  marks  the  true  base  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  yet  imperfectly  known. 
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The  various  surveys  connected  with  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road explorations  form  our  main  source  of  informa- 
tion. These  enable  us  to  generalize  only  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features ; but  these  warrant  us  in 
tracing  a close  analogy  between  it  and  the  Appala- 
chian system.  Like  that  it  consists  essentially  of 
two  grand  parallel  ranges  separated  by  a broad  ele- 
vated valley.  The  eastern  range  is  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre,  or  Rocky  Mountains ; the  western  range  com- 
prises the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Cpast  Range,  and  the  Peninsular  Range  of  Low- 
er California.  Both  of  these  grand  ranges  are  ir- 
regular in  structure,  and  are  freely  intersected  by 
passes  and  water-courses.  Between  them  lies  a 
broad  elevated  valley.  In  one  striking  point,  how- 
ever, the  analogy  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
mountain  system  fails.  The  structure  of  the  latter 
is  such  that  the  rainfall  in  the  interior  valley  is 
slight,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  it  is  forever 
doomed  to  comparative  sterility.  The  winds  from 
the  Atlantic,  in  their  long  transit  over  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  are  almost  drained  of  moisture  be- 
fore they  reach  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains ; 
those  from  the  Pacific  are  intercepted  by  the  west- 
ern range,  and  give  up  their  moisture  almost  wholly 
to  the  narrow  Pacific  slope  at  their  base,  which  has 
an  average  breadth  of  only  60  miles,  while  the  whole 
transverse  section  of  tho  Mississippi  basin  is  more 
than  1000  miles  in  width.  There  are,  indeed,  hero 
and  there,  valleys  where  there  is  enough  rain  to  pro- 
duce grazing;  but  as  a rule  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  Pacific  slope, 
the  whole  of  this  region,  having  an  area  of  980,000 
square  miles,  is  incapable  of  producing  grains,  and 
consequently  can  feed  but  a limited  population.  But 
this  comparatively  barren  region  is  the  world’s  great 
storehouse  of  mineral  treasures,  to  develop  which 
will  demand  a large  population,  that  must  be  fed 
from  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  Mississippi  basin, 
conveyed  to  them  by  Pacific  railroads,  with  branches 
striking  north  and  south  through  the  central  valley, 
bringing  back  in  return  the  treasure  from  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  costly  products  of  the  great  Asiatic 
nations  which  lie  fronting  our  Pacific  shores.  This 
mutual  interchange  of  use  w ill  bind  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Atlantic  with  a bond  stronger  than  the  dis- 
ruptive power  of  distance.  The  future  inhabitants 
of  this  broad  mountain  valley,  with  their  untold 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  will  demand  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  agricultural  Mississippi  basin, 
the  manufacturing  East,  and  Europe,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  populous  Asiatic  nations  on  the 
other.  They  w ill  claim  their  share  in  San  Francis- 
co, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York. 

Not  less  striking  than  the  oneness  of  our  territory, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  nation,  is  the  unity  of  the 
people,  which  is  its  soul.  Tried  by  any  test,  w heth- 
er  of  language,  manners,  modes  of  life,  or  physical 
aspect,  there  is  upon  earth  no  civilized  people  so 
thoroughly  homogeneous  as  ours.  A close  observer 
will,  indeed,  find  differences  between  the  man  of  the 
North  and  the  man  of  the  South,  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West ; but  they  melt  into  each  other  by  such 
slow  gradations  that  no  man  can  trace  the  dividing 
line,  and  the  extremes  are  less  widely  apart  than 
those  found  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  British 
Islands,  or  of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

How  this  American  race  has  been  formed  from 
various  elements,  fused  into  a homogeneous  whole, 
and  set  to  occupy  the  land  prophetically  prepared  for 
their  dwelling,  is  the  grandest  problem  in  human  his- 
tory. The  land  was  kept  open  for  them  for  ages  after 
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it  had  become  habitable  by  man.  Only  a few  wan- 
dering tribes  were  allowed  to  approach  and  hold 
temporary  possession  of  it.  Mound-builders  and 
hunters  came  and  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them 
no  historic  traces,  because  they  had  no  history  wor- 
thy of  perpetuation.  Their  alliances  and  wars  were 
of  scarcely  more  significance  than  the  flockings  and 
fightings  of  kites  and  crows.  When,  only  370  years 
ago,  the  mj^sterious  curtain  of  the  West  was  raised, 
disclosing  the  great  world  that  lay  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  it  seemed  that  the  title  to  it  was  vested 
in  the  Spanish  race.  Columbus  gave  it  to  Castile 
and  Leon.  The  Spanish  conquistadors  rushed  to 
claim  their  inheritance.  They  seized  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  took  possession  of  Mexico,  the  Isthmus,  and 
South  America;  built  stately  cities  on  island  and 
coast  and  in  the  far  interior.  They  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  Mexico,  founded  Cartagena  on  the  Isthmus, 
Lima  on  the  Pacific,  and  Bogota  far  up  among  the 
Andes,  three  generations  before  the  first  tree  was 
felled  at  Jamestown  or  the  first  hut  built  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  almost  a century  before  the  first  trad- 
ing-post was  established  at  New  York.  The  whole 
continent  lay  before  them.  They  might  have  occu- 
pied the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  the  Atlantic  slope  without  human  hindrance. 
But  they  set  no  firm  foothold  here,  and  when,  after 
almost  three  centuries,  they  gave  up  their  nominal 
claim  to  the  last  portion,  they  left  hardly  a trace  be- 
hind them  to  show  that  they  had  ever  visited  it. 
Providence  had  reserved  this  land  for  our  fathers, 
for  us,  and  for  our  children.  We,  the  American 
people,  are  sprung  from  all  the  families  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  names  which 
we  bear  show  that  our  fathers  were  English  and 
Irish,  French  and  German ; every  thing  else  shows 
that  we  are  Americans.  Our  national  motto,  “E 
Pluribns  Unum”  has  a grander  meaning  than  was 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  adopted  it : 44  From  many 
races,  one  people”— one  by  divine  appointment  and 
ordination. 

To  this  unity  of  tho  people  of  the  United  States 
there  is,  indeed,  one  marked  exception — the  African 
element.  That  there  is  some  great  Providential  de- 
sign in  its  introduction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
increases  and  multiplies  in  face  of  the  white  race, 
which  no  other  foreign  race  has  ever  done ; and  that 
from  generation  to  generation  it  steadily  advances, 
not  merely  in  numbers,  but  in  civilization.  No  ob- 
server, whether  he  favors  or  opposes  slavery,  can 
deny  the  fact  that  the  slaves,  taken  in  a mass,  are  far 
in  advance  of  their  grandfathers  who  were  brought 
from  Africa.  It  will,  indeed,  hardly  be  disputed  that 
the  difference  between  the  slaves  and  the  whites  is 
less  toan  that  between  the  slaves  and  the  negroes 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Yet  physical  science  as 
clearly  demonstrates  that  their  residence  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  permanent,  but  will  come  to  an  end 
when  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted 
has  been  accomplished.  Climate  and  race  are  adapt- 
ed to  each  other.  The  Caucasian  belongs  to  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  deteriorates  elsewhere.  The  whole 
United  States  lies  within  the  temperate  zone,  and 
will  in  due  time  be  wanted  by  the  whites.  The 
African  belongs  to  the  tropical  zone,  and  deterio- 
rates when  far  removed  from  it.  Unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  in  the  divine  design  the  great  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  are  to  be  forever  given  up  to 
desolation,  they  must  be  peopled  by  the  tropical 
races.  When  we  look  at  the  vast  interior  of  Africa, 
and  at  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Amazon  lying  di- 
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rectly  opposite,  “without  a man  to  till”  it,  we  get 
a glimpse  of  the  design  of  Providence,  that,  as  tem- 
perate North  America  was  to  be  peopled  by  Euro- 
peans, so  tropical  South  America  is  to  be  peopled 
by  Africans  — not  by  savages,  but  by  those  who 
have  been  started  in  a career  of  civilization.  Thus 
the  temporary  sojourn  of  a portion  of  this  race  with 
us  is,  like  the  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness,  a necessary  preparation  for  their  taking 
possession  of  the  promised  land. 

We  may  now  extend  our  proposition,  and  say 
that  the  great  law  of  national  life  is,  that  a people 
essentially  homogeneous,  occupying  a territory  with 
clearly  ‘marked  exterior  boundaries,  must,  in  order 
to  attain  prosperity,  form  one  nation.  Just  so  far 
as  they  perceive  and  obey  this  law  they  secure  na- 
tional prosperity ; and  just  so  far  as  they  fail  to  do 
so  they  incur  the  penalties  attached  to  disobedience. 

History  is  full  of  examples  in  point  The  Hebrew 
state  arose  only  when  the  loose  tribal  organizations 
were  merged  into  a kingdom ; it  declined  from  the 
time  when  the  great  secession  took  place.  Greece 
and  Rome  won  their  rank  among  nations  only  when 
the  Hellenic  and  Latian  states  obeyed  this  law. 

France  knew  no  peace  or  prosperity  until  the  Gallic 
race  united  into  one  kingdom.  Spain  arose  to  a 
great  power  when  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Castile, 

Leon,  and  Aragon  became  one.  Great  Britain  was 
a second-rate  power  until  the  union  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland  was  consummated.  The  efforts 
now  made  to  inaugurate  a “United  Germany”  and 
a 44  United  Italy”  spring  from  a perception  of  the  in- 
violability of  this  prime  law  of  national  life.  Even 
the  disunited  states  of  South  America,  so  long  a 
prey  to  discord  and  war,  are  beginning  to  grope 
half  blindly  toward  reunion.  It  is  reserved  to  us, 
at  this  day,  to  attempt  to  violate  the  law  of  nation- 
al existence  by  the  disintegration  of  a nation  which 
nature  lias  made  one  and  indivisible. 

The  prosperity  which  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  almost  every  interest  in  it,  has  enjoyed  under 
the  Union  should  have  taught  us  wherein  lay  the 
secret  of  our  strength.  We  can  here  present  only  a 
few  facts,  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  ten  years 
from  1850  to  1860.  Our  population  increased  from 
23,000,000  to  31,000,000,  or  about  354  per  cent.,  a 
ratio  considerably  exceeding  that  laid  down  by  Mal- 
thus  as  the  natural  one  for  a people  where  the  sup- 
ply of  food  is  unlimited.  Great  as  was  the  increase 
of  population,  that  of  production  and  accumulated 
wealth  was  still  greater ; and  this  increase  was  dis- 
tributed with  singular  uniformity  throughout  every 
department  of  industry,  showing  that  the  whole 
community  throve  together.  The  value  of  our 
manufactures,  excluding  amounts  under  $500,  was 
1000  millions  of  dollars  in  1850,  and  1900  millions  in 
1860,  an  increase  of  86  per  cent.  The  produce  of 
flour  and  meal  in  1850  was  136  millions,  in  1860  223 
millions,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent.  The  tobacco 
crop  increased  from  200  millions  to  429  millions  of 
pounds ; that  of  cotton  from  2,245,000  to  5,198,000 
bales — more  than  double.  The  value  of  our  farms 
was  given  at  3271  millions  in  1850,  and  6650  millions 
in  1860— more  than  two-fold.  The  value  of  farming 
implements  rose  from  136  millions  to  223  millions ; 
that  of  live-stock  from  544  millions  to  1100  millions. 

The  greatest  increase  is  found  in  our  railroad  system. 

In  1850  we  bad  8589  miles  of  railroad,  costing  290 
millions  of  dollars;  in  1860  30,793  miles,  costing 
1151  millions — an  augmentation  considerably  more 
than  tliree-fold  in  ten  years.  The  grand  result  is, 
that  the  whole  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
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in  the  United  States  was,  in  round  numbers,  in  1850, 
7000  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  1860  16,000  millions. 
We  are  charged  by  others,  and  we  charge  ourselves, 
with  living  more  extravagantly  than  any  other 
people ; in  other  words,  we  enjoy  more  of  comfort 
and  luxury  than  any  other.  But  in  ten  years  we 
had  earned  9000  millions  of  dollars  more  than  wc 
spent.  In  1850  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  nation  owned,  on  aa  average,  833  dollars ; in 
1860  every  one  owned  516  dollars. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  natural  in- 
crease of  our  country  in  population  and  wealth 
would  decrease  until  its  whole  area  was  peopled  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity.  The  capacity  ofour  ter- 
ritory to  sustain  life  is  imperfectly  comprehended. 
Looking  exclusively  to  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
we  may  divide  the  3,300,000  square  miles  of  our  ter- 
ritory into  four  grades.  The  first  grade,  comprising 
300,000  square  miles,  is  altogether  sterile,  and  may 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  The  second  grade,  of 
about  1,000,000  square  miles,  has  but  slight  pro- 
ductive capacity,  but  can  supply  subsistence  for  50 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mite.  The  third  grade, 
with  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  includes  the  in- 
ferior arable  lands,  yet  capable  of  sustaining  150  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile — about  the  density  of 
the  present  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
fourth  grade,  likewise  of  1,000,000  square  miles, 
comprises  the  rich  arable  lands,  capable  of  feeding 
400  persons  to  the  square  mile  by  our  present  modes 
of  cultivation — a population  a little  less  dense  than 
that  of  Belgium.  Combining  all  these  estimates, 
we  may  assume  that  our  territory  is  abundantly  ad- 
equate for  the  maintenance  of  a population  of  six 
hundred  millions.  Taking  our  past  increase  as  a 
guide,  and  making  due  allowance  for  disturbing 
forces  other  than  that  of  civil  war,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  this  would  be  the  number  of  human  be- 
ings who  would  have  a right  to  inhabit  our  territory 
when  fourteen  successive  decades  shall  have  brought 
us  to  the  year  2000.  These  six  hundred  millions  have 
as  true  a right  to  influence  our  present  policy  as  have 
the  thirty  millions  of  the  generation  who  now  live ; 
and  no  man  has  a right  to  the  name  of  statesman 
for  whom  this  developed  future  of  America  is  not  a 
living  reality  for  which  he  shapes  his  present  course. 
We  are  heirs  of  the  past,  and  have  entered  into  the 
fruits  of  the  generations  which  have  gone  before; 
future  generations  are  our  heirs,  and  have  a right  to 
demand  that  we,  in  turn,  should  labor  for  them. 

Among  the  most  solemn  duties  resting  upon  us  is 
that  of  so  shaping  the  future  of  our  portion  of  the 
heritage  of  the  world  as  to  exclude  the  European 
system  of  standing  armies  and  fortresses,  which  are 
needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  bounds  which  na- 
ture has  placed  to  great  nations.  Now,  in  time  of 
peace — or  rather  of  armed  neutrality — Europe  main- 
tains standing  armies  amounting  in  all  to  four  mill- 
ions of  men.  The  maintenance  of  these  costs  annu- 
ally about  460  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  loss 
of  the  labor  of  these  soldiers,  which  wo  may  set 
down  at  140  millions  more.  Thus  Europe  is  every 
year  poorer  by  600  millions  of  dollars  on  account  of 
its  present  military  organization,  besides  the  vast 
amount  of  interest  payable  upon  the  debt  incurred 
from  former  wars,  and  the  sums  daily  demanded  to 
build  navies  and  erect  fortifications.  This  is  but  the 
mere  pecuniary  loss,  which  can  alone  be  put  down 
in  numbers.  The  infinitely  greater  loss  of  life  and 
happiness  which  is  necessarily  involved  can  not  be 
expressed  in  words  or  figures.  Yet  if  we  of  this 
generation  permit  our  nation  to  be  broken  up,  we 


assuredly  entail  all  this,  and  more,  upon  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  For  us,  whether  in  our  own 
behalf,  or  as  custodians  for  future  generations,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  than  to  renew  in  the  New 
World  that  system  of  disintegration  which  has  made 
the  history  of  the  Old  World  one  of  slaughter  and 
devastation,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  that  law  of  na- 
tional life,  written  in  the  physical  structure  of  our 
land  and  in  the  development  of  our  people,  that  the 
American  nation  is  divinely  ordained  to  be  one  and 
indivisible. 


(EMtnr’a  ta[  (fjjnir. 

AN  Easy  Chair,  light-hearted  and  content,  that 
wanders  through  the  world  like  the  youth  in 
the  German  ballad,  if  ho  wanders  upon  this  conti- 
nent travels  much  by  rail  (not  necessarily  straddle- 
wise  !),  and  soon  learns  that  railway  traveling  is  an 
art.  De  Quincey  treats  of  murder  as  a fine  art ; but 
railway  travel  has  certainly  not  yet  reached  that 
dignity.  Yet  a few  practical  hints  gathered  from 
experience  may  be  timely  and  of  service  to  many  a 
wayfarer — perhaps  even  to  him  who  has  just  bought 
this  Magazine  as  he  whizzes  along,  and  whose  eye 
happens  to  fall  upon  these  very  lines. 

In  all  travel,  as  in  all  the  relations  of  society, 
there  are  certain  duties  to  others  which  we  have 
never  a right  to  forget.  There,  for  instance,  is  our 
conduct  in  a hotel.  No  man  has  a moral  right  to 
stamp  along  the  passages,  to  shout  and  roar,  to  slam 
his  boots  down  at  night,  or  to  bang  his  door.  He 
may  do  it,  of  course,  as  he  may  bump  a child's  head 
against  the  wall.  He  is  strong  enough  to  do  it,  and 
possibly  no  one  will  prevent.  But  he  has  no  right 
to  do  such  things.  So  when  he  steps  into  a car  he 
enters  into  certain  relations  with  the  other  passen- 
gers, and  he  can  not  honorably  shirk  them.  What 
they  are  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  point  of  comfortable  travel  is  to  find  a 
seat  next  the  window,  not  too  near  the  stove  or  the  7 
door.  In  medio  tutissimus.  Neither  the  equator 
nor  the  pole ; but  the  soft,  temperate  latitude  be- 
tween. You  understand  that  you  take  this  9eat 
subject  to  conditions.  You  may  go  early  to  secure 
your  place,  and  you  may  comfortably  establish  your- 
self for  your  job  of  two  hundred  miles ; but  if  some 
comely  damsel,  some  fine  lady — yes,  even  some  vast  • 

dowager — shall  arrive,  panting,  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, your  duty  is  clear  enough.  Heaven  grant 
you  heart  to  do  it ! I own  it  grants  it  to  very  few. 

I confess  that,  from  my  own  well-warmed  and  com- 
fortable po^t,  I have  often  seen  my  fellow-men,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  pretend  to  be  looking  eager- 
ly out  at  the  window,  or  to  be  lost  in  an  entrancing 
newspaper,  or  to  have  fallen  hopelessly  sound  asleep; 
for  their  wicked  instincts  assure  them  that  the  seat 
may  not  be  asked  for  which  would  be  certainly  taken 
if  offered. 

Now  comes  the  critical  moment  which  tries  your 
manhood.  If  the  feminine  voice,  in  whatever  key, 
says,  44  Would  you  be  willing  to  sit  with  the  gentle- 
man in  front,  so  that  we  can  sit  together  ?”  you  must 
say  44  Certainly !”  American  civilization  permits 
no  other  answer.  Therefore  de  it  with  cheerful 
alacritj-.  Spring  as  if  you  had  been  keeping  and 
warming  the  seat  for  the  very  houri  or  hag  who 
now  requires  it.  Make  it  seem  to  be  a pleasure. 

She  may  slip  into  it  as  of  right.  She  may  preserve 
that  austere  silenoe  with  which  shrewd  observers 
declare  that  the  American  woman  always  receives 
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favors.  But  don't  permit  her  and  all  the  spectators 
who  know  how  grudgingly  at  heart  you  desert  your 
post,  to  read  in  your  face  or  manner  any  sign  of 
discomfiture.  The  Indians  suffer  the  acutest  torture 
in  disdainful  silence.  The  Spartan  boy  smiled  while 
the  fox  gnawed  him.  The  youth  at  Katisbon  stood 
until  Napoleon  asked  if  he  were  wounded.  “No, 
Sire;  dead!”  he  answered,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 
Think  of  these  examples.  Spring  with  courteous 
grace,  with  sweet  reply ; and  defy  the  whole  chuck- 
ling earful  of  eager  witnesses  to  determine  whether 
the  ungrateful  being  in  bonnet  and  furs  who  com- 
fortably usurps  your  seat  may  not  be  your  mother 
or  your  favorite  aunt.  In  that  manner  you  may 
combine  moral  victories  with  railway  traveling. 

If  not  disturbed,  however,  you  will  wrap  your 
feet  and  legs  comfortably  in  a heavy  shawl  or  rug  ; 
for  we  are  supposing  winter  travel.  The  extreme 
comfort  of  this  protection  is  by  no  means  understood 
by  many  travelers  who  look  upon  the  cold  feet  and 
general  discomfort  of  a car  as  an  unavoidable  evil — 
like  the  learning  of  the  alphabet  in  our  tender  years. 
You  may  constantly  see  passengers  going  to  hold 
their  feet  to  the  stove,  or  hear  them  thumping  their 
boots  upon  the  floor,  to  quicken  the  circulation,  un- 
mindful that  well  wrapped  in  ample  woolens  they 
would  defy  the  chill  drafts  that  lurk  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car.  Some  ingenious  persons  have  had 
a thick  bag  made,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  waist, 
into  which  they  thrust  their  feet  and  legs,  and  draw- 
ing it  up  under  them,  sit  down  upon  it,  thereby  se- 
curing a complete  defense  against  the  predatory  and 
stealthy  airs  that  attack  the  exposed  calves.  The 
side  of  the  bag  that  draw's  over  the  knees  may  be 
made  longer,  so  as  to  reach  to  any  height.  Hero  is 
delightful  security!  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
case  of  emergency,  of  a sudden  call  to  rise,  there 
would  needs  be  awkward  delays. 

The  advantage  of  the  shawl  is,  that  it  serves 
when  the  journey  is  done  either  as  sheet  or  blanket 
at  the  hotel.  How  often,  dear  companions,  when 
in  other  lands  we  reached  inns  where  going  to  bed 
was  out  of  the  question,  have  we  not  gladly  enrolled 
ourselves  in  the  generous  shawl,  and  bade  the  world 
good-night ! Yet  in  other  lands  the  travelers  are 
generally  of  a class  that  do  not  poison  the  beds  by 
association.  Can  we  say  as  much  of  our  native 
land  ? No,  we  can  not ; and  I am  glad  of  it — not, 
indeed,  as  a traveler  who  must  go  to  bed,  but  as  a 
man  who  delights  to  think  that  general  prosperity 
promotes  general  travel.  The  sensitive  traveler,  as 
he  surveys  the  motley  company  of  fellow -men 
about  the  purlieus  of  the  hotel,  inevitably  selects 
the  most  unctuous,  least  loved  of  all,  and  asks  him- 
self the  fatal  question,  “ Was  it  he  who  slept  in  my 
bed  yesternight?”  Such  a thought  is  tho  worst 
night-cap  in  the  world.  But  the  wise  use  of  the 
shawl  removes  these  difficulties,  and  makes  almost 
every  bed  possible — excepting  always  thine,  Passi- 
gnano,  upon  the  shore  of  Italian  Thrasymene ! It  is, 
therefore,  unessential  clement  of  the  art  of  travel. 

The  next  point  is  air.  How  shall  you  breathe 
the  necessary  ox}),gen  without  hurting  your  neigh- 
bor’s health  or  temper  ? The  cars  themselves  make 
no  provision  for  this  necessity.  There  is  a huge 
window-pane  half  at  your  side  and  half  behind  you, 
and  if  you  raise  it  the  strong  current  of  air,  with 
smoke  and  cinders,  is  forced  into  the  face  of  your 
next  neighbor.  He  has  the  right  to  protest,  as  he 
certainly  will,  against  the  disagreeable  exposure. 
You  may  plead  the  horrid  air  of  the  car  and  the  re- 
quirements of  health,  upon  abstract  principles ; but 


he  does  not  wish  to  have  a fierce  wind  blowing  upon 
him,  and  you  but  exasperate  him  the  more  by  im- 
plying that  he  docs  not  know  the  laws  of  health. 
In  the  ordinary  car,  by  sitting  forward  near  the  door 
you  secure  a change  of  air  every  time  it  is  opened  ; 
and  if  you  can  not  sit  there,  and  want  air,  my  ad- 
vice is  that  you  ask  your  neighbors  if  it  be  disagree- 
able to  them.  If  they  answer  Yes,  you  must  sacri- 
fice yourself,  because  to  gratify  your  wish  you  must 
incommode  many,  and  you  are  not  the  judge  of  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  air  they  shall  breathe,  any 
more  than  of  how  many  and  what  kind  of  clothes 
they  shall  wear. 

The  most  comfortable  cars  are  those  upon  the 
New  Haven  road,  which  have  a projecting  window 
and  a small  door  that  opens  and  gives  you  the  air 
without  forcing  it  upon  your  neighbors.  These 
seem  also  to  be  the  best  ventilated.  But  it  is  cu- 
I rious  how  long  this  problem  of  a well-ventilated  car 
or  room  has  defied  human  invention.  There  is 
scarcely  a well-ventilated  hall  in  the  country,  and 
a car  in  winter  is  a bv- word  of  scorn. 

Tho  next  interest  is  how  to  use  the  time  in  a long 
journey.  The  ennui  of  sitting  upon  a seat  and  jar- 
ring all  day  long,  with  no  relief  but  the  talk  of  chance 
neighbors  in  which  you  can  not  join,  is  intolerable. 
Even  the  best  conversation  flap  in  a car.  The 
noise  makes  you  strain  your  voice,  and  the  motion 
soothes  you  to  drowsiness.  If  you  suggest  reading 
you  are  warned  about  your  eyes,  and  are  over- 
whelmed with  terrible  statistics.  Indeed  they  go 
beyond  tho  eyes ; and  a recent  English  writer  enters 
with  severe  science  into  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
I railway  travel  upon  life  itself.  Ho  recounts  to  you 
| the  melancholy  tendencies  of  such  traveling  to  par- 
! alysis  and  idiocy,  until  it  really  seems  as  if  further 
improvement  would  be  the  death  of  us,  and  the  per- 
fection of  civilization  coincide  with  the  annihilation 
of  the  race. 

Now  that  we  are  all  of  us  too  careless  of  our  eyes, 
as  of  our  general  health,  is  undeniable.  We  strain 
them  in  half  lights  and  over  wretched  print;  but 
there  is  such  a thing  as  temperance  as  well  as  ab- 
stinence. A traveler  of  common  sense  will  select  a 
book  of  liberal  type,  not  of  costly  binding ; but  not 
necessarily  a novel,  nor  what  is  called  light  reading ; 
for  you  may  get  good  solid  hours  of  uninterrupted 
study  in  a car — and  then  he  will  read  while  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  do  so,  and  he  will  pause  when  the 
jar  of  the  car  blurs  the  page.  Upon  the  older  rail- 
roads the  movement  is  often  no  more  confusing  than 
that  of  a rocking-chair.  When  it  grows  dark  he 
will  stop.  When  the  light  through  a thick  wood 
flickers  upon  his  page  he  will  stop,  and  above  all 
he  will  not  read  by  the  evening  light  in  a car,  not 
even  if  it  be  gas-light,  as  upon  the  Lowell  road 
from  Boston  and  some  others. 

His  common  sense  must  govern  him.  Some  of 
the  most  constant  railway  travelers  are  the  most  in- 
cessant readers,  and  they  have  not  suffered.  They 
may  do  so.  “ Yes,  but,  Madam,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
u this  tea  is  a very  slow  poison : it  has  been  at  work 
upon  me  for  sixty  years,  and  has  as  yet  accomplished 
nothing.” 

As  a rule,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  travelers 
who  take  the  most  pains  travel  most  comfortably. 
If  you  are  but  an  occasional  wayfarer  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  your  feet  are  cold  and  your  head 
hot,  whether  you  are  breathing  poison  or  sitting  in 
a fatal  draught  or  not.  But  if  your  business  carries 
you  much  in  cars  you  will  willingly  endure  the  dis- 
comfort of  lugging  your  traveling-rug  and  your 
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hand-bog,  knowing  that  you  must  have  a portable 
pocket  in  which  to  deposit  newspapers  and  books. 
Indeed,  a truly  wise  traveler  knows  the  value  of  the 
precious  odd  momenta  of  travel  to  do  a precious  deal 
of  odd  reading.  I knew  a man  who  went  through 
the  whole  of  Pope  and  Dryden  in  the  cars  during 
one  winter,  and  Fielding  the  next.  Of  course  he 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  dispose  of  Richardson,  for 
his  twenty  solid  volumes  are  sure  to  act  soporifically 
upon  the  modem  brain.  Can  you  imagine  young 
girls  sobbing  with  sympathy  and  delight  over  his 
pages  ? Or  do  you  know  some  quaint  and  vener- 
able maiden  lady  who  so  fondly  remembers  Miss 
Byron  as  to  seem  to  your  astonishment  Miss  Byron 
herself? 

Our  work  must  adapt  itself  to  its  conditions.  We 
are  a people  who  must  travel  by  rail.  Let  us  there- 
fore take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  a loss  of  opportu- 
nity while  it  is  a gain  of  time.  Did  you  ever  listen, 
while  you  seemed  to  be  dozing  or  abstractly  looking 
from  the  window,  to  the  conversation  that  enlivens 
the  neighboring  seats  to  yours  ? What  astounding 
platitudes  we  are  capable  of!  How  people  can  sit 
and  talk  over  the  dull  old  talk  of  trade  and  the  hope- 
less commonplace  of  politics  or  gossip  of  society! 
And  how  we  worship  the  Great  Ego,  and  endlessly 
tattle  about  him,  and  what  he  did,  and  what  he 
didn't ; as  if  he  were  of  the  least  importance  to  any 
body  but  himself,  or  as  if  any  body  cared  whether 
his  difficulty  were  bunions  or  corns ! 

The  natural  history  of  a railway  trip  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  sea-board  would  be  infinitely  amusing  in 
the  telling,  but  the  experience  itself  might  well  ap- 
pall many.  The  making  of  morning  toilets;  the 
consumption  of  rations ; the  assumption  of  solitude 
and  a manner  of  proceeding  as  if  no  one  were  pres- 
ent but  the  performer ; the  intense  selfishness  and 
want  of  common  courtesy,  if  they  were  told  would 
not  be  believed.  Dickens  recounted  something  of 
his  experience,  but  our  beloved  country  rose  in  arms, 
and  declared  that  he  was  an  odious,  ungrateful  thing, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  say 
that  Americans  spat  little  puddles  around  them  after 
they  had  read  so  many  of  his  books — without  (at 
that  time)  paying  him  for  them. 

But  the  theme  is  endless.  Let  us  stop.  But  let 
us  also  not  forget  that  there  is  an  art  in  travel — the 
art  of  being  comfortable. 

A tender  little  household  story,  wonderfully 
pleasant  for  winter  evening  reading  by  the  fire,  is 
the  “ Mistress  and  Maid,”  by  Miss  Mulock.  It  is 
thoroughly  English,  but  perhaps  not  offensively  so. 
That  is  to  say,  it  deals  with  an  English  aspect  of 
life  which  we  do  not  fully  reproduce.  The  serving- 
maid  is  always  a serving-maid  there,  as  a waiter  is 
a waiter,  according  to  Dickens's  new  Christmas  story. 
But  the  coachman  of  to-day  with  us  may  be  the 
proprietor  of  to-morrow.  British  society  is  Hindoo 
in  its  strict  spirit  of  caste.  But  let  a man  plant 
himself  in  New  York  and  study  society,  and  he  will 
see  that  the  river  is  forever  washing  away  its  banks ; 
that  whole  ranges  of  people  and  families  rise  and 
flourish  and  decline,  and  are  followed  by  the  new, 
not  by  the  descendants  of  the  old.  There  is  a cer- 
tain fashion,  a certain  exclusiveness  imperfectly 
conceived  and  maintained,  of  course,  at  any  partic- 
ular period  and  among  cliques  of  persons;  and  an 
audacious  foray  upon  it,  unaccompanied  with  great 
skill,  is  very  likely  to  fail  and  recoil.  But  the 
growth  of  our  society  is  exogenous. 

In  this  little  tale  of  Miss  Mulock's  there  is  a very 


just  and  delicate  sketching  of  characters  that  are 
not  extraordinary  but  very  natural.  The  incidents 
are  homely  and  simple,  but  the  affections  are  those 
of  the  same  human  heart  that  throbs  in  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia.  The  maid  does  not  rise  from  the  awkward 
servant  to  the  accomplished  Countess.  She  is  al- 
ways a serving-maid,  but  alwayB  honest,  faithful, 
and  human.  The  pathos  of  the  book  is  a very  sin- 
cere pathos,  more  pathetic  even  than  perhaps  the 
author  intended.  It  is  another  tale  of  the  loveliest 
qualities  of  woman : not  the  high,  romantic,  ideal 
qualities ; nothing  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature’s  daily  food ; but  a varying  story  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  quiet  daily  life.  You  would  call 
Evangeline  as  true  and  exquisite  a romance  of  de- 
voted love  as  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  written,  and 
justly.  Is  it  incomprehensible  that  this  domestic 
idyl  touches  the  same  theme  and  wakes  a kindred 
music,  although  every  thing  in  it  is  different  ? Yet 
this  too  is  told  for 

“ Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes  and  endures,  and 
is  patient, 

Yo  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's 
devotion." 

And  at  the  closing  page  you  may  repeat  the  tender 
dying  strain  of  Evangeline : 

“All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the 
sorrow, 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 

All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience! 

And  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her 
bosom, 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured, 1 Father,  I 
thank  thee!' H 

It  may  not  be  tho  best  story  that  Miss  Mulock 
has  written,  but  the  “Mistress  and  Maid”  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  recent  novels. 

Tire  war  has  become  tho  melancholy  back-ground 
of  our  life.  It  is  never  out  of  our  thoughts,  but  the 
aspect  of  city  life  seems  to  tho  superficial  eye  little 
affected  bv  it.  The  streets  are  as  full  and  noisy  as 
ever;  business  is  wonderfully  brisk;  the  theatres 
are  crowded;  the  hotels  arc  thronged;  the  gay 
groups  stroll  and  chatter  in  Broadway ; and  except 
for  the  barracks  in  the  Park,  for  the  uniforms  con- 
stantly passing,  for  the  march  of  regiments  and 
companies,  for  the  display  of  flags,  and  for  the  mul- 
titude of  signs  of  military  equipage  in  the  windows, 
you  might  not  suspect  the  terrible  struggle  that  is 
tugging  at  so  many,  many  hearts  and  at  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  city  the  Italian  opera  has  flickered  at  in- 
tervals during  the  winter;  and  even  a new  opera, 
the  Dinorah  of  Meyerbeer,  has  been  produced  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  audiences  have  been  large, 
the  enjoyment  great,  the  spectacle  the  same  to  the 
eye  that  It  always  Was.  Yet  while  the  eyes  gazed 
upon  the  stage,  how  many  a heart  was  strained  and 
looking  elsewhere!  When  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  cool,  gray  morning  of  the  Purithni , with  the 
sentries  pacing  along  the  castle  terrace,  and  the 
melancholy  melody  slowly  breathing  through  the 
orchestra,  what  new  meaning  it  had  to  us  all,  who 
had  heard  it  often  enough  before,  but  had  heard  it 
with  minds  and  ears  to  which  war  itself  was  only 
scenic  and  dramatic  and  far  away ! 

How  often  in  listening  to  that  very  opera,  brought 
bv  the  scene  into  the  close  presence  of  the  fierce 
Cromwellian  wars,  the  days  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
England,  had  we  not  been  grateful  that  we  were 
born  into  a country  and  time  in  which  swords  and 
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spears  had  been  beaten  into  shuttles  and  spinning 
jennies,  and  where  a man  who  wore  a military  uni- 
form was  regarded  with  curiosity  and  pity.  So,  too, 
how  much  of  the  entrancing  romance  of  Scott's  stories 
come  from  the  contrast  between  our  own  quiet  com- 
fortable freedom  from  fierce  convulsions,  and  the 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  torn  households,  the  dis- 
turbed life,  and  the  terrible  domestic  tragedies  of 
earlier  days. 

Count  no  man  happy  till  he  dies.  We  have 
learned  by  sudden  sharp  blows,  by  the  resounding 
shock  and  surge  of  war,  that  no  people  is  secure  from 
the  woes  that  have  befallen  all  others.  How  was  it, 
we  have  asked  ourselves,  in  those  bitter  times? 
When  war  was  raging  in  the  land,  in  England,  for 
instance,  did  every  man  take  actual  part,  and  what 
was  the  aspect  of  the  general  life  ? Yes,  and  in  our 
own  Revolution  was  it  all  marching,  and  drumming, 
and  cannonading  ? Look  around  and  see. 

The  great  rebellion  in  England  was  boys*  play 
compared  with  this  struggle  of  ours.  In  one  battle 
of  this  war  we  have  more  troops  engaged  than  almost 
all  that  served  in  the  seven  years  of  our  Revolution. 
The  great  business  of  life  then,  as  now,  went  on. 
The  farmer  plowed,  and  sowed,  and  reaped.  The 
children  sang  and  played,  loitering  along  country 
roads  to  school.  Ships  spread  their  white  sails  and 
moved  away.  Mills  ground;  roads  creaked  with 
peaceful  traffic.  Merchants  met  in  their  offices  and 
upon  ’Change.  The  motley  crowd  swarmed  in  the 
streets.  The  congregations  obeyed  the  accustomed 
bell.  In  the  city,  away  from  the  battle-field,  you 
could  not  see  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  therefore 
you  did  not  see  the  war.  That  is  the  reason  you  do 
not  see  it  there  now. 

At  the  German  opera,  which  has  been  maintained 
at  Wallack’s  old  theatre,  under  the  leadership  of 
Anschutz  and  with  Johannsen  as  Prima  Donna,  the 
audience  was  peculiarly  foreign,  and  therefore  the 
withdrawal  from  the  real  time  more  complete.  You 
could  not  sit  there  without  renewing  the  remem- 
brance of  our  great  musical  debt  to  our  German  popu- 
lation ; for  to  them  more  than  to  any  nationality  we 
owe  the  musical  education  we  have  received,  and  the 
musical  progress  we  have  made.  The  success  of 
the  German  opera  this  season  in  New  York  has  been 
so  decided  that  ever}'  musical  person  must  have  the 
heartiest  wish  that  what  is  so  practicable  may  be- 
come permanent.  Fashion  will  always  secure  us 
the  Italian  opera.  The  German  must  depend  for  its 
success  upon  musical  taste.  National  feeling  will 
count  also  for  something.  The  German  loves  Ger- 
man music,  and  there  are  many  Germans  in  New 
York. 

Only  let  us  hope  that  they  will  not  be  tempted 
into  a larger  building.  Because  the  opera  succeeds 
at  Wallack’s,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  flour- 
ish any  where  else.  There  is  the  temptation  inces- 
santly besetting  the  farmer  to  pull  down  his  bams 
and  build  greater ; and  the  manager  who  sees  his 
house  crowded,  excitedly  believes  that  as  many  have 
gone  away  as  have  squeezed  in,  and  dreams  of  a 
theatre  that  shall  comfortably  hold  all  that  come. 
But  it  is  the  crowd  that  makes  the  crowd.  If  your 
room  will  hold  five  hundred,  and  a few  more  than 
five  hundred  nightly  come,  the  audience  within, 
closely  packed,  is  delighted  with  its  own  size,  mag- 
netizes itself,  and  inspires  the  singers  and  the  actors ; 
while  the  audience  without  is  fired  with  still  stronger 
desire  to  enjoy  what  is  so  sought  that  they  can  not 
reach  it.  Yet  if  you  enlarge  your  room  to  hold  a 
thousand  you  break  the  spelL  Six  hundred  do  not 


fill  it.  The  audience  is  chilled  and  skeptical ; the 
singers  and  the  actors  dulled ; and  thinning  houses 
nightly  reproach  you  with  your  mistake.  An  au- 
dience is  as  afraid  of  bare  walls  as  a performer.  It 
needs,  as  much  as  he,  the  rustling  murmur,  the  so- 
cial warmth,  the  electricity  of  numbers. 

But  whether  the  German  opera  goes  into  grander 
quarters  or  remains  where  it  is,  the  public  gratitude 
for  its  admirable  rendering  of  the  best  and  most  fa- 
mous operas  of  the  German  Masters  is  still  the  same. 
To  have  sung  Fidelio  as  it  was  sung  here  is  to  have 
done  a memorable  service  to  the  city  and  to  the 
country.  It  is  an  opera  of  Beethoven’s  seldom  per- 
formed any  where ; vet  in  the  latter  days  of  the  old 
Park  Theatre,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyn  and  Sig- 
nor Giubilei  were  the  singers,  it  was  sung  there  in 
English.  IIow  it  was  done,  or  what  the  English 
words  were,  some  other  than  this  Easy  Chair  must 
recount.  But  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  points  in  the 
recollections  of  the  old  theatre  that  this  work  was 
produced  there. 

Does  any  visible  remembrance  of  the  old  Park 
remain  in  its  neighborhood  except  the  alley  in  the 
rear?  It  is  a dirty  kennel  now  if  you  choose  to  go 
and  look  at  it ; but  it  is  still  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  city  that  have  associations.  It  is  very  nar- 
row. It  is  a kind  of  slum  now.  But  there  was  the 
back-door,  the  stage-door,  where  the  great  actors 
and  actresses  passed  in  and  out  It  is  still  called 
Theatre  Alley,  and  it  is  as  full  of  ghosts  as  ever 
Cock  Lane  was.  New  York  will  never  be  an  inter- 
esting city,  for  it  constantly  consumes  itself.  There 
are  scarcely  a dozen  buildings  in  the  city  a hundred 
years  old.  Association,  the  charm  of  cities,  is  un- 
known to  it.  The  uncommercial  traveler  of  Dick- 
ens would  seek  in  vain  for  any  church  old  enough  to 
spin  his  fancies  in.  There  is  an  pld  Paris  and  an  old 
London  in  the  modern  cities;  but  old  New  York  is 
annihilated. 

So  while  the  war  rages  we  live  our  life.  The 
young  and  brave  and  beautiful  step  away  from  our 
sides  as  we  stroll  the  streets,  and  march  to  the  field. 
Our  hearts  and  hopes  and  prayers  go  with  them, 
and  hang  upon  the  words  they  whisper  homeward, 
of  the  strange  new  life  of  camps,  of  the  sudden 
march,  of  the  fiery  field.  Still  the  old  wheel  of  our 
daily  experience  turns  around.  We  meet  and  greet, 
and  chat  and  smile  ; and  hear  Dinorah  and  Fidelio, 
and  Mason  Jones  and  De  Cordova.  It  is  the  same — 
yet  how  utterly  different ! And  suddenly  the  un- 
seen shot — fired  far  away,  and  all  unheard — pierces 
the  living  hearts  around  us,  and  we  too  have  learned 
the  dire  pang  of  war. 

Near  Boston,  upon  Jamaica  Plain,  you  may  see 
the  old  Warren  Cottage.  Seven  miles  away  rises 
the  pale  gray  shaft  of  Bunker  Hill.  One  summer 
morning,  nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  a shot  fired 
upon  that  hill  struck  every  tender  breast  in  that 
cottage,  and  echoes  in  our  history  forever.  The 
story  is  old,  but  ever  new.  It  was  told  long  before 
the  Warren  Cottage  was  built.  It  is  told  every 
day  now. 


I was  sitting  in  the  New  Haven  House,  near  the 
colleges,  reading  late  at  night,  when  a clear,  manly 
voice  at  some  distance  began  singing  the  melody 
of  “My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.”  Other 
voices  joined  in,  taking  the  parts,  until  at  last  the 
still  night  air  rang  with  the  harmony  of  the  chorus. 
The  group  of  singers  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
song  grew  louder  and  louder,  swept  past  my  win- 
dow, and  softening  by  distance,  at  length  died  away 
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among  the  college  buildings.  It  was  only  a party 
of  collegians  returning  late  at  night  from  some  sup- 
per, and  pouring  out  with  energy  the  melancholy 
song. 

If  I had  raised  the  window  and  leaned  out  and 
said  to  them,  “Jolly  as  you  are,  your  singing  re- 
calls more  happiness  than  ever  you  will  know,”  they 
would  have  roared  in  derision  of  an  old  Easy  Chair 
grown  maudlin  over  his  late  potations.  But  it  is 
still  true  that  every  older  man  feels  that  the  secret 
will  perish  with  him,  and  that  the  Ixjvs  of  a later 
day  can  never  know  what  youth  is,  as  he  knew  it. 
What  man  of  fifty  is  there  who  does  not  kuow  that 
there  are  no  such  cherries  as  he  used  to  pick  seated 
high  in  the  branches  of  his  fathers  tree ; or  such 
peaches  as  he  used  to  eat  in  the  days  when  peaches 
were  still  a fruit  and  a fact,  and  not  a mere  name  in 
the  markets  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  sub- 
stance ? What  is  true  of  the  cherries  and  the  peach- 
es of  his  youth,  he  secretly  feels  to  be  true  of  youth 
itself.  You  young  fellows  sing  along  the  streets, 
and  under  the  windows  of  your  lovely  ones  sigh  the 
passionate  serenade,  and  you  think  that  is  romance, 
and  that  your  lovely  ones  are  fair ! But  if  you  could 
have  known  the  Mary,  the  Lucy,  the  Fanny,  of  my 
time ! Then  you  would  have  seen  an  overpowering 
loveliness  and  grace  such  as  the  whole  world  does 
not  now  show ! 

The  belles  of  our  fathers’  days — are  they  not  al- 
ways in  our  fancies  more  beautiful  and  wiuning 
than  these  we  know  ? There  are  certain  women  of 
a traditional  fascination,  and  others  of  our  acquaint- 
ance arc  charming  to  us  in  the  degree  that  we  be- 
lieve them  to  resemble  the  former.  Some  ancient 
chairs  stand  around  the  room  and  look  on  while  the 
young  people  dance.  Even  the  melodies  are  not  the 
same  we  knew.  There  are  newer  composers,  newer 
waltzes  and  dances*.  The  aspect  is  still  the  same. 
The  bright  carnival  of  youth  and  beauty  flutters  and 
flashes  before  our  eyes — but  after  all  it  is  ghostly. 
We  are  dancing  other  dances,  as  we  look,  and  hear- 
ing other  music.  The  spectacle  is  pale  and  unreal : 
the  glory  and  the  grace  are  in  our  memories. 

It  is  because  we  are  all  so  intensely  conscious  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  own  lives.  But  to  indulge  the 
whim  too  far  is  dangerous,  for  it  destroys  sympathy. 
The  genial  feeling  that  in  the  heart  of  age  beats  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  youth  around  it,  is  itself  the 
fountain  of  youth  that  Ponce  do  Leon  traveled  so  far 
to  And.  He  is  truly  old  who  is  selfishly  conscious 
only  of  his  departed  youth.  But  they  never  grow 
old,  however  gray  the  hair  may  be,  in  whom  the 
quick  sympathy  with  others  constantly  recreates 
the  world. 

Yet  in  the  midnight  singing,  wherever  it  may  be, 
that  passes  your  window  while  you  are  awake,  or 
which  rouses  you  from  sleeping,  there  is  that  subtle 
appeal  to  the  inexplicable  sadness  of  the  soul,  which 
Is  not  conscious  sorrow, 

“But  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rein.** 

It  is  the  feeling  which  made  Richter  cry  out  to 
music — “Away,  for  you  speak  to  ine  of  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be.”  It  is  a revelation  of  the 
shadowy  depth  of  emotion  of  which  we  are  hardly 
conscious  until  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside:  an  emo- 
tion which  is  not  related  to  experience,  and  is  not  to 
be  intellectually  defined. 

The  experience  of  the  war  shows  us  how  inces- 
santly we  are  inclined  to  take  extreme  views  of  all 
persons  and  things  where  there  is  a difference  of 


opinion.  We  are  very  slow  to  learn  that  men  are 
made  of  mixed  clay,  and  that  even  the  devil  is  not 
so  bad  os  he  is  painted.  Burns’s  lines  to  auld  Nickie- 
ben,  “O  wad  ye  tak  a thought  and  men’ I”  are 
more  than  serio-comic.  They  come  from  the  in- 
stinct that  every  thing  and  body,  bad  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  necessarily  all  bad. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  all  been  in 
high  debate  over  our  Generals.  The  country  has 
derided  almost  as  fiercely  about  certain  Generals  as 
about  the  main  question  of  the  rebellion  itself;  and 
the  curious  and  absurd  dilemma  has  been  offered  us 
of  burning  or  freezing.  Either  we  must  agree  that 
a General  was  the  greatest  man  that  the  times  had 
produced,  and  the  only  one  who  could  bring  us  out 
of  our  woes : that  he  was  J ulius  Caesar  for  sagacity, 
Hannibal  for  energy,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for 
executive  militaiy  skill,  or  else  that  he  was  Bene- 
dict Arnold  aud  hind  captain  of  the  Green  Gosling 
dragoons. 

Now  this  is  a most  ridiculous  alternative.  Yet 
the  partisans  on  either  side  could  admit  nothing 
upon  the  other.  If  you  listened  to  one,  you.  were 
persuaded  that  every  thing  he  had  undertaken  was 
the  wisest  step  and  led  straight  to  success  if,  un- 
luckily, he  had  not  been  tampered  with  and  headed 
off  at  the  verv  crisis.  If  you  hearkened  to  the  other, 
you  were  sure  that,  except  for  timely  interference, 
we  should  have  been  straightway  landed  in  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  ruin.  Is  there  then  no  medium  ? Is 
it  all  white  or  all  black?  Is  this  General  either 
Judas  Iscariot  or  George  Washington  ? 

One  thing  seems  to  be  tolerably  clear.  When 
the  country  has  so  vehemently  divided,  it  is  a great 
misfortune  for  the  person  about  whom  the  division 
is  made,  because  it  makes  it  wisest  to  omit  him  from 
all  practical  calculations.  If  the  colonies  had  had 
so  radically  a differing  opinion  of  General  Washing- 
ton as  there  is  now  of  General  M^lellan,  it  would 
have  been  a very  dangerous  thing  to  have  made  him 
Commander-in-chief.  Unity  of  sentiment  is  essen- 
tial at  such  a time.  But  if  W ashington  bad  begun, 
and  after  a year’s  service  the  sentiment  which  at 
first  was  entirely  united  had  split  to  the  centre,  hi* 
retirement,  in  the  absence  of  positive  achievements 
in  the  field,  would  have  been  most  imperative. 

Party-spirit,  by  its  very  fury,  constantly  defeats 
its  own  ends.  When  you  have  made  a man  the  ob- 
ject of  strictly  party-support — that  is  to  say,  a sup- 
port based  upon  other  considerations  than  those  of 
intrinsic  ability  and  fitness  for  a position,  you  have 
created  bv  opposition  a party  which  his  success  will 
never  conciliate,  and  which  his  failure  will  delight. 
Now  if  the  stake  at  hazard  be  the  national  existence 
and  honor,  nothing  more  disastrous  than  this  state 
of  things  can  be  conceived. 

Whoever,  tlierefore,  lends  himself  to  this  blind 
partisanship,  and  insists  that  a man  is  either  totally 
competent  or  an  imbecile,  that  he  is  either  a fool  or 
a traitor,  does  the  utmost  harm  to  the  common- 
wealth. And  if  any  time  ever  taught  the  absurdity 
of  such  a tendency,  it  is  certainly  our  own.  Gari- 
baldi openly  denounced  Cavour  as  a traitor — Cavour, 
whoso  every  heart-beat  was  a prayer  and  a deed  for 
Italy.  The  bitter  accusation,  doubtless,  stung  him 
to  the  soul,  and  shortened  the  life  of  the  great  and 
distinctive  modern  Italian.  Garibaldi  is  a simple, 
truthful  man,  and,  of  course,  although  he  spoke  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  substantially  believed  what  he 
said.  But  what  a lesson  is  hero ! If  Garibaldi  so 
utterly  misconceived  Cavour,  how  readily  may  lesser 
| men  mistake  each  other ! You,  friend,  upon  the  car- 
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seat  in  front  of  me,  who  think  that  the  country  Is 
not  worth  saving  unless  one  man  saves  it,  and  you, 
friend  behind,  who  IxjJieve  that  man  to  be  substan- 
tially false,  or  treacherously  languid  and  slow,  stop, 
each,  and  take  counsel  of  your  common-sense  and 
your  heart,  not  of  your  temper  or  political  jealousy, 
and  the  man  will  gradually  take  the  shape  and  hue 
of  an  ordinary  mortal,  neither  altogether  devilish  nor 
divine. 

Tub  friends  of  our  singer,  Adelina  Patti,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  Qf  her  great  triumph  in  Paris.  These 
are  sober  time9  in  which  to  think  of  a foyer  or  thea- 
tre lobby  excited  about  the  more  or  less  sweet  sing- 
ing of  a pretty  girl,  but  such  was  the  spectacle  on 
the  evening  she  appeared  in  Paris.  The  curtain 
rose  upon  the  Somnambula  and  Amina  appeared. 
They  would  not  applaud.  They  would  not  greet 
her  with  the  least  sign  of  friendly  welcome  or  sym- 
pathy— those  uncourteous  Parisians  who  claim  to  be 
polite.  There  werd  two  chances  against  her.  She 
was  from  America,  and  she  had  been  “made”  in 
England.  So  Paris  sat  supercilious,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  barbarians  over 
the  channel  and  across  the  sea. 

But  the  little  singer  did  not  falter  nor  fail.  The 
very  sting  of  the  cold  reception  thrilled  her,  doubt- 
less, into  a full  possession  of  her  powers.  She  be- 
gan her  role  calmly  and  confidently.  Without  flut- 
tering she  warbled  truly  every  note,  every  cadenza. 
The  familiar  music  was  more  melodious,  the  tender 
phrases  more  tender,  from  her  lips.  The  audience 
could  not  withstand  it.  It  knew  what  it  was  hear- 
ing. Its  instincts  and  its  education  revealed  to  it 
the  presence  of  an  exquisite  singer ; and  storm  upon 
storm  of  delighted  applause  burst  and  rang  through 
the  house.  The  curtain  came  down  upon  a tumult 
of  enthusiasm ; and  the  sensitive,  volatile  people 
poured  into  the  foyer  and  buzzed  about  the  won- 
derful gift,  the  elaborate  cultivation,  the  bewitch- 
ing naivete  of  the  young  Patti.  She  went  home  to 
sleep  on  roses,  said  one  of  the  critics.  She  had  been 
crowned  where  Grisi,  and  Malibran,  and  Pasta  had 
reigned.  Success  in  Irving  Place — well,  one 'might 
shrug  his  shoulders  at  that  Success  in  London — 
aha!  this  is  where  fames  are  made.  Triumph  in 
Paris — ah  del!  there  is  where  fame  is  secured. 

No  one  who  remembers  the  artless,  pure,  finished 
singing  of  the  young  debutante  of  our  opera-house 
but  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  wreaths  and  laurels 
in  lands  where  the  Opera  is  a mighty  and  important 
institution.  Her  sense  of  triumph  is  hardly  less 
than  that  of  a great  conqueror.  For  a singer  has  no 
other  world  than  the  theatre ; and  the  applause  of 
the  audience  is  the  final  approbation  she  receives. 
For  her,  as  for  the  orator,  there  is  no  posterity  to  in- 
fluence. The  sounds  of  her  voice  are  the  instru- 
ments of  her  power,  and  when  that  is  silent  nothing 
remains  but  the  tradition  of  what  it  was.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  taken  aside  for  a choice  moment  of 
enjoyment.  It  is  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  an  ever 
brightening  book  or  deepening  picture,  to  those  who 
come  after,  or  who  are  elsewhere.  It  is  like  the 
perfbme  of  a flower,  like  the  music  of  a ball,  like  the 
sunset  splendor  of  a cloud — something  for  the  mo- 
ment only. 

When  an  author  or  an  artist  grows  old,  or  from 
any  reason  rests  from  his  labors,  there  remains  not 
only  the  past  delight  in  what  he  did,  but  the  ever- 
present enjoyment.  Shakespeare  is  dust,  but  his 
work  is  as  vivid  and  vitalizing  as  ever.  Yet  though 
Anne  Hathaway  bad  been  the  sweetest  singer  that 


I ever  sang  upon  the  banks  of  Avon,  her  name  would 
I be  all  that  survives  to  us  as  it  is  now.  Therefore 
I let  us  rejoice  in  the  present  triumphs  and  conquests 
! of  the  singers.  They  can  not  wait.  You,  the  neg- 
lected and  unheard  poet,  may  appeal  to  tho  higher 
hearts  and  clearer  heads  of  another  century;  but 
she,  the  singer,  must  be  heard,  and  owned,  and 
crowned  now  or  never.  There  is  no  other  century 
for  her.  Her  world  is  in  the  theatre  before  her. 

Yet  while  Paris  assumes  to  be  the  world  of  mu- 
sical art  and  to  pass  finally  upon  the  fame  of  singers, 
it  is  always  amusing  to  remember  how  severe  a les- 
son Jenny  Lind  taught  the  proud  city.  She  sang  in 
Stockholm,  and  Paris  merely  stared  at  the  rural 
prodigy.  She  sang  in  Berlin,  and  Paris  sniffed  at 
the  provincial  singer.  She  sang  in  London,  and  the 
gay  world  of  fashion  and  art  hummed  with  enthusi- 
astic delight ; but  sardonic  Paris  smiled  and  said. 
Let  her  dare  to  sing  for  us.  But  the  proud  singer 
in  the  prime  of  her  power  smiled  disdainfully  in  re- 
ply, “ You  would  outlaw  me  because  I have  not  sung 
in  Paris.  I will  outlaw  Paris  by  refusing  to  sing 
there.” 

And  she  did  it  She  made  the  greatest  of  aK  tho 
modem  musical  fames.  In  man}’’  waj'S,  not  even 
that  of  Malibran  and  Pasta  and  Cntalani  was  supe- 
rior. But  she  made  it  despite  and  despising  Paris. 
Poor  old  Paris  fumed  in  the  foyer  and  buzzed  in  tho 
salon,  but  it  could  not  tear  the  crown  from  her 
head  or  tarnish  the  glory  upon  her  brow. 

The  gay  metropolis  may  give  vogue  to  prettiness 
and  talent,  but  it  can  not  deprive  genius  of  its  sphere 
or  its  applause.  No  audience  can  limit  that.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  the  imprimatur  of  Paris,  it  is 
because  the  work  is  not  intrinsically  great.  Jenny 
Lind  sang  to  the  great  human  heart,  not  to  the  Paris 
pit,  and  her  fame  is  as  the  difference  of  her  audi- 
ence. 

Wilkie  Collins  has  finished  u No  Name,  ” a story 
of  which  the  Easy  Chair  has  had  more  than  one  word 
to  say.  Of  its  intense  interest,  the  first  necessity 
of  a novel,  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  the  mas- 
terly management  of  the  plot  so  that  the  future  of 
the  story  is  always  impenetrable,  there  is  never  any 
doubt.  Of  the  sure  success  of  a tale  written  with 
the  closest  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  modem 
readers,  there  may  be  absolute  certainty.  In  fact, 
Collins  seems  to  begin  his  w ork  with  the  question, 
“What  does  tho  reader  want  in  a novel?”  and  then 
to  write  it  from  the  reader's  wishes.  It  is  somewhat 
the  same  kind  of  skill  which  Edgar  A.  Poe  possessed 
in  a smaller  degree,  and  it  is  the  principle,  or  rather 
the  theory,  upon  which  he  wrote  “The  Raven.” 
The  public  mind  at  any  particular  time  has  certain 
tastes  and  desires  which  a truly  skillful  literary  art- 
ist will  be  able  to  detect  and  gratify.  That  seems 
to  me  U>  explain  the  peculiar  success  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
4 ‘ Mis6rables.”  It  is  certainly  not  a veiy  great  novel 
if  “The  Antiquary,”  and  “Joseph  Andrews,”  and 
“The  New-comes”  are  great  novels.  The  “ Misera- 
bles”  is  a condescension  and  adaptation  to  the  popu- 
lar taste  exactly  as  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  a 
stump  speaker  or  the  ranting  of  Mr.  Forrest  is.  The 
whole  chapter  upon  Cambronne  and  his  dirty  word 
is  the  greatest  phenomenon  in  literary  history.  The 
language  has  no  word  to  express  the  kind  of  extrava- 
gance which  it  illustrates. 

In  another  way  from  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  with- 
out the  least  moralizing  or  direct  moral  tendency, 
Wilkie  Collins  addresses  a popular  taste  not  less 
marked.  It  is,  to  speak  plainly,  a prurient,  but 
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not  an  indecent,  taste.  It  is  the  morbid  interest  in 
crimes  and  trials  and  executions  to  which  he  ap- 
peals. It  is  the  old  strain  of  mystery  and  horror 
to  which  he  tunes  his  pipe.  No  two  writers  would 
seem  to  be  more  entirely  unlike  than  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Mrs.  RadclifFe,  and  yet  the  key-note  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  In  both  it  is  horror:  but  in  the 
one  it  is  what  we  call  supernatural,  and  in  the  other 
most  literally  natural.  The  44  Woman  in  White” 
and  44  No  Name”  are  stories  of  criminals  and  crime — 
not  in  the  general  way  of  sin  and  sinners,  of  people 
of  weak  and  cow'ardly  lives  and  actions,  but  of  men 
and  women  who  do  criminal  deeds.  And  the  inter- 
est of  the  works  really  lies  in  the  skill  with  which 
the  details  of  the  deeds  are  described,  and  the  pro- 
found obscurity  in  which  the  results  are  hidden  un- 
til the  catastrophe  is  reached. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  Wilkie  Collins  were  a 
shrewd  Englishman  who  had  asked  himself  the  ques- 
tions, what  is  the  secret  of  the  perennial  interest  in 
the  14  Newgate  Calender  ?”  why  does  the  public  de- 
vour with  such  ardor  the  details  of  the  trial  of  every 
great  and  mysterious  criminal  ? and  why  may  not  a 
sagjfeious  litterateur  turn  it  all  to  account? 

Of  course  he  does  not  do  his  work  coarsely.  His 
criminals  arc  not  men  who  knock  each  other  down 
with  clubs,  or  who  scalp  their  enemies  and  smear 
their  faces  with  the  blood.  They  are  criminals  of 
a state  of  high  civilization,  who  move  smoothly  in 
parlors,  and  drive  in  carriages,  and  are  part  of  the 
world  and  life  we  know.  But,  after  all,  what  peo- 
ple they  are ! How  profoundly  interesting,  and  even 
exciting,  arc  the  daily  performances,  plots,  decep- 
tions, failures,  and  successes  of  persons  whom  we 
despise ! Surely  it  shows  the  power  of  the  author 
who  can  so  move  us. 

The  44  Woman  in  White”  and  44  No  Name”  are  not 
less  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  time  and  the  pub- 
lic taste  than  44  Lcs  Mis4rables.” 


During  the  session  of  the  famous  German  Par- 
liament of  1848-9,  which  was  to  place  the  new  Ger- 
man empire,  with  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  as 
Emperor,  upon  a permanent  foundation,  the  Easy 
Chair  came  to  Frankfort,  where  the  Parliament 
was  sitting.  Many  of  the  deputies  were  noted  and 
interesting  men.  Robert  Blum  was  among  them, 
who  was  afterward  shot  in  the  gray  misty  morn- 
ing in  the  court  of  an  Austrian  prison.  Many  a 
scholar  and  professor  and  innocent  dreamer,  who 
thought  they  saw  the  dawn  of  the  Millennium  in 
the  rise  of  the  new  empire,  were  also  there.  But 
the  figure  that  most  interested  the  Easy  Chair  was 
a rustic,  homely  person,  with  very  light  thin  hair 
and  sandy  complexion,  rather  coarsely  dressed, 
and  wfth  the  air  of  extreme  simplicity  and  candor 
that  marks  the  honest  farmer.  It  was  Ludwig 
Uhland,  the  poet  so  well  and  fondly  known  to  ev- 
er}* one  familiar  with  modern  German  literature 
as  a master  of  the  romantic  ballad. 

The  news  of  Uhland’s  death  has  recently  reached 
this  country.  He  was  seventy-seven  years  old, 
and  died  in  Tubingen,  in  Swabia,  where  he  was 
born,  where  he  had  been  Professor  in  the  Universi- 
ty, and  the  most  faithful,  liberal,  and  earnest  of 
citizens.  But  Uhland  will  always  be  seen  through 
his  poetry  as  a quiet,  contemplative  man,  serenely 
sitting,  ns  the  grave  old  figures  sit  in  basso  re- 
lievos of  the  pastoral  age,  under  vines  and  olives, 
pensively  musing  upon  44  the  sad  vicissitude  of 
things.1*  His  poetry  is  the  most  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  characteristic  sentiment  of  German 


life  and  nature.  It  will  be  as  integral  a part  of 
German  literature  as  B6ranger’s  of  the  French. 
Tender,  graceful,  playful,  most  musical  and  most 
sad,  his  poem9  are  also  often  illuminated  with  a fine 
flash  of  the  imagination,  as  in  the  44  Castle  by  the 
Sea.”  Many  are  familiar  to  English  readers;  and 
a dozen  years  ago  a complete  English  translation 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Germany.  It  was 
made  with  great  skill,  and  with  a rough  force 
which  often  preserved  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
original.  Mrs.  Austin  also  translated  several  of 
the  ballads,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among 
them  was  introduced  by  Longfellow  into  44  Hype- 
rion,” with  many  of  his  own  most  felicitous  render- 
ings. It  Is  44  The  Ferry,"  beginning : 
u Many  a year  Is  in  its  grave 
Since  I crossed  the  restless  wave, 

But  the  evening  fair  as  ever 
Shines  on  rain,  rock,  and  river.  ** 

And  ending, 

“ Take,  oh  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ; 

Take,  I give  it  willingly, 

For  unknowingly  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me.” 

44  The  Landlady’s  Daughter”  is  another  of  his  most 
popular  ballads,  constantly  sung  in  Germany,  and 
constantly  translated  by  students  of  German. 

Uliland’s  life  was  passed  amidst  the  stormiest 
modern  scenes  of  Germany.  But  he  was  always 
true  to  Liberty  and  the  Fatherland.  He  was  in 
the  first  flower  of  liis  years  when  Napoleon  thun- 
dered through  his  country.  He  saw  and  felt  the 
refluent  wave  of  dull  despotism  that  followed.  He 
hailed  the  hope  of  *48,  like  Bdranger  in  France, 
and  saw  it,  for  the  present,  expire.  But  ever  calm, 
patient,  cheerful,  he  did  not  lose  heart  because  the 
event  was  so  often  disappointing.  Uhland  was 
one  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Liberty,  and  age  that- 
dimmed  his  eye  could  not  extinguish  his  faith. 
His  grave  will  be  the  bourne  of  many  a foreign 
pilgrim  who  cherishes  the  same  patient  confidence, 
and  who  knows  that  a true  poet  and  good  man 
died  in  Ludwig  Uhland. 

(EM: tor’s  Dramtr. 

rIE  Humors  of  the  War  are  worth  putting  on 
record,  and  this  that  follows  shows  the  amuse- 
ment which  the  gravest  subjects  sometimes  make : 

A visitor  asked  the  reason,  at  the  convalescent 
camp,  for  the  number  of  deaths. 

44You  see,  Sir,  the  Government  laid  ont  a big 
grave-yard,  and  soldiers  always  avail  themselves  of 
all  Government  allowances.  That’s  why  they  die 
so  fast!” 

A young  lady  in  Boston  had  purchased  a drink - 
ing  tube,  or  44  water  T.lter,”  to  send  to  her  brother  in 
the  army.  She  was  holding  it  in  her  hand  as  she 
was  sitting  at  her  work-table  at  home  when  a gen- 
tleman was  announced.  Upon  her  asking  him  how 
he  was,  he  put  the  mouth-piece  of  the  filter  to  his 
lips,  and,  in  a loud  voice,  replied, 41  Very  well,  I thank 
you  ; but,  good  gracious ! how  long  have  you  been 
so  deaf  as  to  use  an  4 ear-trumpet  ?’  ” 


A Philadelphia  correspondent,  whose  “hand- 
write”  has  compelled  our  admiration  in  months  past, 
has  again  favored  us  with  afresh  budget,  from  which 
we  take  a few  good  things,  reserving  the  rest  till 
another  time : 
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“ Every  one  has  heard  of  the 4 blue-stocking  Pres- 
byterians.1 In  the  early  days  of  our  country  the 
Scotch-Irish  Covenanters  were  numerous  in  the  west- 
ern counties  of  Pennsylvania— a branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian family  with  stockings  more  4 grandly,  dark- 
ly, beautifully  blue’  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
Covenanters  of  those  days  used  1 Rous’s  version  of 
the  Psalms’  exclusively,  and  held  the  compositions 
of  Watts  and  others  in  utter  detestation ; and  so 
tightly  did  they  draw  their  sectarian  lines,  that  for 
a Covenanter  to  attend,  even  once,  the  services  of 
any  other  church,  though  it  might  be  of  the  Presby- 
terian order,  was  considered  a crime  almost  as  bad 
as  sheep-stealing.  James  Ferguson— or,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  Jamie  Farguson— a well-to-do  farm- 
er of  Washington  County,  was  a member  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  congregation,  and  one  of  the 
strictest  of  the  strict  in  all  matters  of  church  doctrine. 

44  Having  set  up  a distillery  he  became,  in  anoth- 
er sense  also,  very  often  more  tight  and  more  blue 
than  any  of  his  fellow-members — which,  indeed,  is 
saying  a great  deal  on  that  point. 

4 4 His  parson  (a  truly  good  man,  but  suspected  of 
using  Watts’s  book  in  bis  family  devotions)  did  ev- 
ery thing  in  his  power  to  reclaim  him.  Suspensions 
from  church-membership  and  restorations  thereto 
followed  each  other  for  some  time,  until  the  good 
parson,  losing  patience,  resolved  if  possible  to  effect 
a radical  cure,  and  expostulated  with  him  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Jamie  confessed  his  numerous 
short- comings.  [Men  are  wonderfully  ready  to 
confess  themselves  great  sinners;  but  greatly  dis- 
like being  told  that  they  are  such.]  4 Quet  it,  mon,’ 
said  the  good  parson,  in  his  brood  dialect, 4 quet  it  at 
once.  No  more  of  this  aye  sinnin’  an’  aye  repentin' ; 
but  quet  it  entirely,  or  you’ll  become  a disgrace  to 
the  congregation  !’  This  was  rather  too  much  for 
Jamie,  substantial  man  as  ho  was,  and  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  support  of  the  church.  It  put  him 
on  the  offensive.  Ho  began  to  think  he  was  not  al- 
together so  bad  as  other  men,  or  even  as  his  own 
pastor,  in  some  respects ; and  he  determined  to  re- 
taliate. 

44  4 1 know  I am  a poor,  weak  body,’  said  he ; 4 1 
acknowledge  that  I do  get  a little  drutik , or  so,  occa- 
sionally ; but  I never  sing  ony  nf  Watts's  psaums  .n 

44  It  was  a settler.  The  parson  withdrew ; and 
Jamie  kept  on  aye  sinnin'  and  aye  repentin’  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 


44  The  Conestoga  wagoners,  like  the  chimney- 
sweepers, have  nearly  faded  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Before  the  time  of  rail- 
roads they  hauled  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  were  a jolly,  rough,  hard-working  set  of 
men,  jogging  through  life  at  a leisure  pace,  cracking 
their  whips  and  their  jokes  as  they  wound  their  way 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys.  Pete  Desh- 
ler  was  well-known  as  an  old  wagoner,  and,  more 
particularly  at  the  taverns  along  the  road,  os  4 a 
good  trencher-man’— or,  as  Shylock  would  have 
said,  4 a huge  feeder.’  So  well,  indeed,  was  his 
character  established  in  that  particular,  that  few 
tavern-keepers  who  knew  him  were  willing  to  enter- 
tain him,  the  pay  for  a meal  (25  cents)  being  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  viands 
he  consumed.  Pete  had,  therefore,  to  seek  new 
places  of  refreshment  from  time  to  time.  Stopping 
one  fine  Sunday  morning  at  a substantial  hostelry  in 
the  vicinity  of  a small  town,  he  asked  for  a meal. 
The  fkmily  were  at  church,  and  a pig  of  considera- 
ble size  was  baking  in  the  stove.  Pete  being  in  a 


hurry,  the  pig  was  set  before  him,  4 in  full  confi- 
dence’ that  there  would  be  enough  of  it  left  for  the 
family  on  their  return.  The  astonishment  of  the 
landlord  may  be  easily  imagined  when,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  found  Pete  had  gone  4 the  entire  swine 
and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  was  4 asking  for  more.’ 
1 Landlord,’  said  he,  4 have  you  got  any  more  of 
dem  there  little  ’ogs?' 

44  Every  body  knows  the  stoiy  of  Jacob  Barker, 
who  having  a vessel  at  sea  and  long  out  of  time, 
bargained  for  her  insurance,  at  a high  rate,  at  one 
of  the  offices,  and  next  morning  sent  his  young  man 
to  say  to  the  president  that  if  the  policy  had  not 
been  filled  up  it  need  not  be,  as  he  had  heard  f'om 
the  vessel.  The  president,  supposing  the  merchant  had 
heard  that  the  vessel  was  safe,  and  wanted  to  save 
the  cost  of  the  insurance,  replied  that  the  message 
came  too  late,  that  the  policy  was  already  prepared, 
and  the  merchant  bound  for  the  insurance-money. 
The  afternoon  papers  announced  the  total  loss  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  president  was  trapped!  In  olden 
times,  in  Philadelphia,  we  had  two  honest  men  (not 
too  honest,  certainly  ; but  probably  quite  as  honest 
as  the  ship-owuer  and  president  mentioned  above). 
According  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  human  spe- 
cies we  should  now  have  many  hundreds  of  the  breed 
among  us;  and  upon  investigation  it  would,  no 
donbt,  be  found  that  our  good  city  has  not  fallen  be- 
hind in  their  increase,  however  deficient  she  may  bo 
in  other  particulars.  The  invention  of  4 shoddy’  has 
enabled  us  to  multiply  honest  men  exceedingly  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  One  of  the  honest  men  men- 
tioned above  chartered  a vessel  and  laded  her  with 
an  invoice  of  valuable  wines  for  a port  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  insured  the  vessel  and  cargo  at  a re- 
markably high  figure  in  the  office  where  the  other 
was  a director.  The  vessel  (as  was  foreordained) 
sprang  a leak  at  sea,  was  abandoned,  and,  as  Bvron 
says,  4 going  down  head-foremost — sunk — in  short.’ 
The  shipper  demanded  his  insurance-money;  but 
being  unable  to  satisfy  the  office  as  to  when  and 
how  be  became  possessed  of  such  a large  quanti- 
ty of  valuable  wines,  they  refused  to  pay,  and  the 
matter  remained  for  a long  time  unsettled,  the  ship- 
per urging  his  claim,  and  the  office  professing  their 
readiness  to  pay  whenever  he  produced  the  proper 
evidences.  One  day  the  shipper,  meeting  the  direct- 
or, complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  of  the  office ; 
and  wound  up  by  saying  he  was  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  case  to  three  honest  men.  4 Three 
honest  men !’  said  the  other,  in  well  simulated  sur- 
prise ; 4 three  honest  men ! Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
where  would  you  get  them  ? There  are  you  and  /, 
to  be  sure ; but  where  would  you  find  the  other  V It 
leaked  out  afterward  that  the  vessel  had  been  scut- 
tled by  the  captain,  who  was  interested  in  the  ad- 
venture, and  that  the  valuable  wino  was  only  col- 
ored water. 

44  At  a meeting  of  one  of  our  religious  bodies, 
some  years  ago,  a question  arose,  and  was  debated 
for  some  time,  with  considerable  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing on  both  sides;  and  which,  if  continued  to  be 
pressed,  would  inevitably  have  produced  serious  dis- 
cord, if  not  a positive  rupture.  One  of  the  members 
(an  Irish  gentleman,  of  great  influence  and  ability, 
and  universally  beloved  for  his  kind-heartedness  and 
amiability),  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  debate, 
made  a speech  full  of  good  sense  and  excellent  coun- 
sel, and  withal  overflowing  with  wit  and  humor. 

44  Having  produced  an  amicable  feeling  among  his 
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hearers,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  ‘Finally,  my 
brethren,  I beg  you  will  not  forget  the  counsel  of 
my  distinguished  countryman,  Solomon  : “The  be- 
ginning of  strife,”  says  he,  “ is  as  the  letting  out  of 
water;  therefore  leave  off  contention  before  it  be 
meddled  with  /”  * 

“ The  speech  produced  the  desired  effect ; all  the 
members  were  in  good-humor  with  each  other  and 
with  themselves ; and  the  feeling  was  not  a little  in- 
creased by  another  distinguished  member  plucking 
the  orator  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  exclaiming, 
‘ Why,  Brother  M‘C-i — d,  I never  knew  till  now 
that  Solomon  was  an  Irishman  P ” 

We  found  in  the  Drawer,  a few  days  ago,  a new 
book  called  “The  Book-Hunter;”  and  wo  might 
hunt  out  pages  of  good  things  for  these  pages — 
pleasant  anecdotes ; bits  of  humor  scattered  along 
in  it,  especially  in  the  notes  of  Richard  Grant  White, 
K*q.,  who  edits  the  volume.  As  of  the  Irish  Church- 
man who  artlessly  states  that  an  eminent  person 
had  “abandoned  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  adopted  those  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

And  the  account  of  an  Irish  duel  Irishly  drawn, 
with  this  happy  conclusion : “ The  one  party  re- 
ceived a slight  wound  in  the  breast ; the  other  fired 
into  the  air ; and  so  the  matter  terminated.” 

Robert  Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham,  was  a 
very  humble,  obscure,  modest,  and  learned  man. 
When  he  was  a youth  at  college  he  was  waiting  on 
a great  Professor  on  business,  and,  feeling  coldish, 
stirred  the  fire.  “Pray,  Mr.  Surtees,” said  the  great 
man,  “ do  you  think  that  any  other  undergraduate  in 
the  college  would  have  taken  that  liberty  ?”  “ Yes, 
Mr.  Dean,”  was  the  reply — “any  one  as  cool  as  I 
am.” 

Arguing  with  his  neighbor  who  had  ceased  going 
to  church,  the  man  said  to  Mr.  Surtees,  “Why,  Sir, 
the  parson  and  I have  quarreled  about  the  tithes.” 
“ You  fool,”  was  the  reply,  “ is  that  any  reason  why 
you  should  go  to  hell  ?” 

A poor  man  w ith  a numerous  family  lost  his  only 
cow.  Surtees  was  collecting  a subscription  to  re- 
place the  loss,  and  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  was  Dean  of  Durham,  and  owner  of  the  great 
tithes  in  the  parish,  to  ascertain  what  he  would  give. 
“Give,”  said  the  Bishop,  “why,  a cow,  to  be  sure! 
Go,  Mr.  Surtees,  to  my  steward,  and  tell  him  to  give 
3*ou  as  much  money  as  will  buy  the  best  cow  you 
can  find.”  Surtees,  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
generosity,  said,  “ My  lord,  I hope  you  will  ride  to 
heaven  upon  the  back  of  that  cow.”  A while  after- 
ward he  was  saluted  in  the  college  by  the  late  Lord 
Barrington  with,  “Surtocs,  what  is  the  absurd 
speech  that  I hear  you  have  been  making  to  the 
Dcau  ?”  “ I see  nothing  absurd  in  it,”  was  the  re- 

ply. “ When  the  Dean  rides  to  heaven  on  the  back 
of  that  cow  many  of  your  prebendaries  will  be  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  her  tail.” 

A mtiEXD  of  ours  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  writes 
to  the  Drawer,  and  says : 

“ In  the  town  in  which  I was  born  there  was  an 
old  gentleman  of  Falstaffian  proportions  (who,  by- 
the-way,  was  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  town 
after  its  settlement),  whose  rotundity  was  huge,  as 
though,  it  would  seem,  to  make  room  for  the  caprices 
of  his  humor,  of  which  he  possessed  an  * infinite 
deal.'  lie  was  very  fond  of  bathing  in  a river  of 
modest  pretensions  that  ran  by  the  town.  One 
morning  when  ho  was  taking  his  accustomed  bath, 
as  he  was  swimming  along  suddenly  his  body  came 


in  contact  with  the  graveled  bottom  of  the  river. 
He  turned  up  to  walk  into  deeper  water,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  over  his  head  l He  was  thicker 
than  long ! 

“ He  was  a very  exact  man,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  such,  irritable.  He  owned  quite  a fine 
farm  about  a mile  from  town,  part  of  which,  along 
the  road  that  ran  by  it,  was  open.  He  concluded 
to  fence  it  in,  and  hired  a Dutchman  to  assist  in  the 
work.  Accordingly  he  went  out  and  marked  the 
place  where  every  post- hole  was  to  be  dug,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake.  In  a day  or  two  the 
Dutchman  informed  him  that  every  tiling  was  ready 
for  setting  the  posts.  For  the  distance  of  some  two 
hundred  yards  or  more  the  holes  all  appeared  to  be 
dug  in  the  exact  spot  indicated ; but  suddenly  they 
came  upon  one  that  was  three  or  four  feet  out  of  the 
line,  and  what  made  the  blunder  more  aggravating 
was,  that  the  original  mark  was  still  in  the  place 
where  the  hole  should  have  been,  plainly  to  be  seen. 
The  old  gentleman  broke  out  in  a tirade  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  Dutchman.  4 You  fool,  you ! what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  you  dig  that  hole 
way  out  there  for?’  etc.,  etc.  His  anger,  however, 
appeared  to  make  no  impression  whatever  upon  the 
Dutchman,  who  walked  round  and  round  the  hole, 
gazing  at  it  with  apparently  the  most  amazing  as- 
tonishment, and  at  last  broke  out  with,  ‘Veil,  I 
vould  shoost  like  to  know  who  moved  dat  post-hole 
out  from  the  place  vere  I put  him !’  The  anger  of 
the  Dutchman’s  employer  vanished  on  the  instant; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  when  telling  this  story  him- 
self, was  accustomed  to  say  that  ho  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  when  the  Dutchman  assured  him  that  he 
could  easily  move  the  post-hole  back.” 

The  next  two  come  from  a contributor  whose  pen 
is  always  welcome : 

“ At  a recent  Court  of  Sessions  in  Chenango  Coun- 
ty a prisoner  was  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence 
upon  a charge  of  stealing  a pair  of  oxen.  Judge 

C- then  put  the  usual  question  to  the  prisoner, 

what  he  had  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  him  ? 

“ ‘Nothing,’  said  the  prisoner;  and  then,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  resumed:  ‘Why,  yes,  I will 
say  one  thing.  I am  as  innocent  of  this  chaise  as 
the  child  unborn,  and  I should  not  have  been  con- 
victed but  I hadn’t  money  enough  to  get  my  wit- 
nesses.’ 

“ 4 If  that  bo  so,’  said  the  Judge,  in  tones  of  pity, 

4 you  are  very  unfortunate.  The  evidence  appears 
strong  against  you,  and — * 

4 4 4 1 know  that,  I know  it,’  interrupted  the  pris- 
oner; 4 but  I am  not  guilty,  and  there’s  only  two  in 
the  world  that  know  it — and  that’s  God  and  me!’ 

“This  solemn  asseveration  had  no  effect  on  the 
Court,  and  the  State  got  the  fellow’s  sendees. 

14  At  a Circuit  Court  in  the  same  county  a slander 
suit  was  on  trial.  A very  caiulid-appearing  witness 
testified  to  the  speaking  of  the  words  charged  on 

several  occasions.  Counselor  II , an  excitable 

attorney,  cross-examined  the  witness  fully  without 
seemingly  shaking  his  testimony,  when,  with  em- 
phasis, he  put  the  question, 

1 “ 4 Witness,  you  are  not  on  friendly  terms  with 

mv  client  here,  are  you  ?’ 

4 Perfectly,  Sir,  for  aught  I know,*  said  tlio  wit- 
ness, in  the  most  undisturbed  manner. 

44  4 Perfectly,  Sir !’  repeated  H , as  he  nervous- 

ly reduced  the  answer  to  his  minutes. 
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“ ‘ Do  yoa  swear,  witness,  that  you  have  no  hard 
feelings  toward  my  client?’  asked  H , in  a high- 

ly excited  manner — 4 no  hard  feelings,  Sir !’ 

“ ‘None  that  I am  aware  of,*  said  the  witness,  in 
the  same  quiet  way ; and  the  answer  went  nervous- 
ly to  the  counselor’s  notes. 

‘“Now,  Sir,’  said  H , springing  to  his  feet 

and  shouting,  1 didn’t  your  cows  get  into  his  garden 
and  eat  his  garden  up  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  Sir,’  said  the  witness,  calm  as  ever,  ‘but 
I did  not  lay  up  any  hard  feelings  against  him  for 
that.’ 

“The  counselor  and  the  house  came  down  to- 
gether.” 

A capital  contributor  in  San  Francisco  writes : 

“ From  the  land  of  gold  I send  you  a salute,  you 
inveterate  side-splitter  and  incorrigible  laugh-ex- 
tractor!  From  the  Far  West  I thrust  out  to  you 
the  paw  of  friendship.  How  I have  laughed  over 
the  Drawer!  With  what  intense  delight  I have 
chuckled  over  the  last  pages  of  Harper!  Wo  of  the 
Pacific  coast  love  you  not  a little,  old  boy ; and  look 
forward  to  your  coming  with  pleasure ; and  snap  you 
up  quickly  when  you  do  arrive.  We  think  there’s 
nothing  in  the  world  like  Ilatper — no  magazine  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  say  ‘ Boo !’  to  Harper. 
But  a truce  to  butter.  Actuated  by  a desire  to  see 
California  represented  in  the  Drawer,  I send  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

“ In  the  northern  part  of  this  State  is  a stream 
called  Yuba  River.  Across  it  some  enterprising  in- 
dividual built  a bridge ; and  on  the  banks  somebody 
else  built  three  or  four  houses.  The  inhabitants 
called  the  place  Yuba  Dam.  Three  bars  were  in- 
stantly erected,  and  the  * town’  increased  rapidly. 
About  noon  onq  cool  day  a traveler  and  a sojourner 
in  the  land  passed  this  flourishing  locality,  and  see- 
ing a long-legged  specimen  of  humanity  in  a red 
shirt  smoking  before  one  of  the  bare,  thus  addressed 
him : 

“ ‘ Hello  1’ 

“ 1 Hello !’  replied  the  shirt,  with  vigor,  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

“‘What  place  is  this?’  demanded  the  traveler, 
whose  name  was  Thompson. 

“ The  answer  of  the  shirt  was  unexpected : 

“ ‘Yuba  Dam!’ 

“There  was  about  fifty  yards  between  them,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing.  Mr.  Thompson  thought  he 
had  been  mistaken. 

“ ‘ What  did  you  say  ?’  he  asked. 

“ ‘ Yuba  Dam,’  replied  the  stranger,  cheerfully. 

“ ‘ What  place  is  this  ?*  roared  Mr.  Thompson. 

“ ‘ Yu-ba  Dam !’  said  the  shirt,  in  a slightly  ele- 
vated tone  of  voice. 

“ ‘ Lookce  here !’  yelled  the  irate  Thompson  ; * I 
asked  you  politely  what  place  this  was ; why  in 
thunder  don’t  you  answer?’ 

“ The  stranger  became  excited.  He  rose  and  re- 
plied, with  the  voice  of  an  80-pounder, 

“ ‘ YU-BA  DAM ! You  hear  that  ?’ 

“ In  a minute  Thompson,  burning  with  the  wrath 
of  the  righteous,  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  advanced 
on  the  stranger  with  an  expression  not  to  be  mistak- 
en. The  shirt  arose  and  assumed  a posture  of  offense 
and  defense. 

“ Arrived  within  a yard  of  him,  Thompson  said, 

“ * I ask  you  for  the  last  time.  What  place  is 
this?’ 

“Putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  his  opponent 
roared, 


l *“  YU-BA  DAM  V 

“The  next  minute  they  were  at  it.  First,  Thomp- 
son was  down;  then  the  shirt ; and  then  it  was  a dog- 
i fall — that  is,  both  were  down.  They  rolled  about, 
kicking  up  a tremendous  dust.  They  squirmed 
around  so  energetically  that  you’d  have  thought 
; they  had  a dozen  legs  instead  of  four.  It  looked 
i like  a prize-fight  between  two  pugilistic  centipedes. 

Finally  they  both  roiled  off  the  bank  and  into  the 
; river.  The  water  cooled  them.  They  went  down 
■ together,  but  came  up  separate,  and  put  out  for  the 
shore.  Both  reached  it  about  the  same  time,  and 
Thompson  scrambled  up  the  bank,  mounted  his  war- 
like steed,  and  made  tracks,  leaving  his  foe  gouging 
the  mud  out  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

“Having  left  the  business  portion  of  the  town, 
that  is  to  say,  the  comer  where  the  three  bars  were 
kept,  he  struck  a house  in  the  suburbs,  before  which 
a little  girl  of  about  four  years  of  age  was  playing. 

“ * What  place  is  this,  Sissy  ?’  he  asked. 

“ ‘The  little  girl,  frightened  at  the  drowned-rat 
figure  w'hich  the  stranger  cut,  streaked  it  for  the 
house.  Having  reached  the  door  she  stopped,  turn- 
ed, and  squealed,  ‘Oo-bce  Dam!* 

“‘Good  Heavens!’  said  Thompson,  digging  his 
heels  between  his  horse’s  ribs — * Good  Heavens ! let 
mo  get  out  of  this  horrid  place,  where  not  only  the 
men  but  the  very  babes  and  sucklings  swear  at  in- 
offensive travelers  !*  ” 

Secretary  Chase  had  a father  (of  course  he  had), 
of  whom  a story  is  floating  that  we  must  put  into  the 
Drawer.  In  New  Hampshire  they  used  to  choose 
all  their  State,  county,  and  town  officers,  from  Gov- 
ernor down  to  hog-reeves,  at  one  town-meeting — the 
annual  March  meeting.  As  the  town-officers  were 
very  numerous  it  was  customary,  as  fast  as  they 
were  chosen,  to  walk  them  up  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  have  them  sworn  into  office,  “ by  compa- 
nies, half  companies,  pair,  and  single.”  “Squire 
Chase,”  of  Cornish  (father  of  Secretary  Chase),  being 
•the  most  prominent  justice,  had  this  task  to  perform, 
and  a severe  task  it  was,  occupying  much  of  his  time 
from  morning  till  night. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  after  the  labors 
and  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  he  returned  to  his 
home  weary  and  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  his 
employment,  and  throwing  himself  in  his  easy-chair, 
he  fell  into  a sound  sleep.  In  the  mean  time  a cou- 
ple, who  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  some  time 
for  the  Justice  to  join  them  in  wedlock,  presented 
themselves  in  another  part  of  the  house  and  made 
known  their  interesting  desire  to  Mrs.  Chase,  who, 
somewhat  confused  and  agitated,  attended  them  to 
the  sleeping  Justice,  whom  she  found  it  difficult  to 
arouse.  Shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  she  called 
out,  “ Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Chase,  do  pray  wake  up ; here 
is  a couple  come  to  be  married.”  The  Justice,  hav- 
ing administered  oaths  all  day,  was  dreaming  of  no- 
thing else,  half  waked,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking 
at  the  wistful  pair,  asked : 

“Are  you  the  couple?” 

They  nodded  assent. 

“ Well,  hold  up  3'our  hands.”  They  did  so,  with 
some  hesitation.  “You  severally  solemnly  swear 
that  you  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  your 
offices  respectively,  according  to  your  best  skill  and 
judgment,  so  help  you,”  etc. 

The  astonished  couple  looked  wild;  the  Justice 
added,  soothingly,  “That’s  all,  excepting  the  fee, 
one  dollar,”  which  was  quickly  dropped  into  his 
hand ; and  they  were  off,  doubting  as  they  went  the 
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legality  of  the  process ; but  they  concluded  to  go  ac- 
cording to  the  oath. 

The  following  needs  no  explanation : 

“ E L » Esq.,  to  T C , Esq. : 

**  N*w  Yokk, — , IS— 

“My  peak  Sir, — Accompanying  this  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  the  inroof sheet  of  a work  now  in  course  of  publics* 
lion  by  myself*  which  is  destined  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  legal  profession,  and  to  the  public  generally.  It 
shall  be,  what  it  purports  to  be,  a full,  complete,  and  ac- 
curate catalogue  of  the  ablest  and  best  lawyers  in  every 
county  In  the  United  States.  You  will  perceive  that  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  your  name  in  the  proof- 
sheet  Tills  has  been  done  upon  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  derived  from  various  and  most  reliable 
sources.  1 am  laboring  in  the  preparation  of  ‘ the  revised 
edition.'  To  enable  me  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  that 
each  lawyer  whose  name  is  inserted  therein  should  trans- 
mit to  me  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  aid  in 
the  expense  of  publication.  Otherwise  his  name  will  be 
omitted  in  4 the  revised  edition,'  and  its  place  supplied  by 
another.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  very  soon,  I remain, 
most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant.” 

“ T C , Esq .,  to  E L , Esq.  : 

“ Colombia,  Kentucky, ,18 — . 

“ My  dkar  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  — inst,  is  received, 
an  Is  also  the  accompanying  document.  I am  highly  grat- 
ified at  the  distinction  which,  by  the  4 proof-sheet,'  you 
have  conferred  on  me.  I am  satisfied  that  the  insertion 
of  my  name  in  the  4 proof-sheet’  of  your  valuable  work,  un- 
' sought  and  unsolicited  as  it  was  by  me,  and  without  com- 
pensation to  you,  will  be  very  advantageous  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  those  clients  whom  it  may  direct  to  my  office.  It 
will  enable  each  legal  gentleman  whose  name  is  therein 
inserted  to  furnish  to  those  who  call  on  him  the  name  of 
the  best  lawyer  lu  any  county  in  the  United  States.  He 
can  say  to  him  that  the  name  thus  furnished  Is  Indorsed 
by  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject  of  Lawyerdom 
In  the  United  States,  1 upon  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  facts,  derived  from  various  and  most  reliable  sources.* 
He  can  add  (and  it  will  be  4 the  chief  corner-stone*  of  the 
recommendation)  that  the  indorsement  aforesaid  was  un- 
sought, unexpected,  and  without  compensation.  You  must 
however  allow'  4 the  ablest  and  best  lawyer*  to  say  that  he 
can  not  think  that  the  same  advantage  will  attend  the  in- 
sertion of  a name  in  4 the  revised  edition.'  It  will  smell 
of  money.  The  reader  will  think  'bought  in.'  He  will 
think  that  when  the  lawyer  advertises  for  business  he  has 
very  little  on  hand.  No  man  likes  to  give  a lawyer  his 
only  ca^e,  If  he  does,  he  does  not  expect  to  pay  for  it. 
Therefore  I do  not  incloee  the  ten-dollar  bill,  and  my  name 
will  have  to  be  stricken  from  the  list.” 


In  St.  Louis  the  Drawer  has  a friend  who  enjoys 
a good  story  and  knows  how  to  tell  it.  He  says : 

In  old  Massachusetts,  in  former  times,  if  not  now, 
the  statute  defined  the  fee  of  a clergymau  for  offici- 
ating at  a marriage  ceremony,  and  made  one  dollar 

and  a half  the  legal  charge.  Rev.  C T , of 

F , father  of  a present  member  of  Congress  from 

the  same  district,  used  to  laugh  over  the  interpreta- 
tion one  of  his  parishioners  gave  to  the  law.  He 
was  an  honest,  hard-working  yeoman,  who  was  more 
literal  than  literary.  He  catne  to  “the  minister” 
with  his  rural  bride,  as  was  customary  with  41  the 
middling  classes,”  and  had  the  knot  tied  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family.  Feeling  44  good,”  doubtless,  that 
tho  event  was  over,  and  wishing  to  square  accounts 
with  his  pastor,  he  looked  up  sheepishly  as  he  stuck 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  asked,  44  Wa’al,  parson, 

what  do  you  tax  for  splicin’  me  ?”  Mr,  T smiled 

in  his  genial  wav,  and  willing  44  to  bother”  the  fel- 
low a little,  answered,  “The  law  allows  us  nine 
shilling,*,  Mr.  Jones”  (Yankee  currency,  of  course). 
Thrusting  his  hands  deeper  in  his  pockets,  and  draw- 
ing out  a new  44 quarter,”  the  smiling  44 happy  inno- 
cent” replied,  4 4 The  law  allows  ye  a dollar  ’n  a ha’f, 
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doos  It?  Wa’al,  then,  I'll  put  in  a quarter , and 
make  it  ten  an'  six!”  The  simplicity  was  so  real 
Mr.  T took  the  4 4 shiner,”  and  realized  the  bal- 

ance in  the  fun  he  had  in  telling  the  joke. 

44  The  common-sewers  of  this  city  [St  Louis]  are 
led  out  into  large  ducts  that  discharge  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  low-water,  along  the  levee,  you  may 
find  the  outlets  every  square  or  two,  where  the 
aqueous  deposit  of  filth  flowing  down  from  the  hid- 
den sluices  oozes  out,  and  is  washed  away  by  the 
sweeping  stream  that  generally  overflows  the  open- 
ings. Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  stream  one 
day,  4 a friend  of  mine’  observed  two  specimens 
of  hoosierdom,  dressed  in  ‘butter-nuts/  apparently 
searching  for  something.  Their  motions  excited  bis 
interest,  and  caused  him  to  watch.  Pretty  soon  one 
in  advance  of  the  other  stopped,  and  called  to  his 
fellow,  as  ho  stood  over  one  of  the  outlets,  4 1 say, 
Bill,  here’s  another  spring,  plum  down  here !’  Bill 
responded,  with  some  disgust  in  his  countenance, 

4 Wa’al,  dog-gon  it  all,  if  'tain't  better  than  t'other,  I 
don't  want  to  drink  UP  The  river  rippled  on,  and 
even  the  waves  laughed.” 


The  following  is  so  true  to  poor  human  nature 
that  it  is  as  good  as  a sermon.  There  are  thou- 
sands just  like  Mr.  Finch : 

44  In  1851  Rev.  W.  M4D — -d  was  the  stationed 
preacher  in  a city  of  Maine.  An  aged  citizen,  who 
had  not  been  a regular  attendant  at  any  of  the 
churches,  was  taken  sick,  and  not  coming  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  any  particular  preacher,  a friend  of 
his  invited  the  reverend  gentleman  to  visit  the  sick 
man.  He  accordingly  paid  him  a visit,  and  found 
him  reading  Luke  xviii.  18 — 23  : 4 Good  Master, 
what  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?’  and  the  final 
reply  of  the  Saviour  to  the  young  man  seemed  to  * 
puzzle  him : 4 Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute 
unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven.*  Says  Mr.  Finch,  4 1 don’t  understand  it ; 
how  is  the  man  to  live  if  he  sells  all  his  property 
and  gives  it  away  ?’  The  reverend  gentleman  said 
he  would  give  him  an  illustration  that  might  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  proceeded : 4 Mr.  Finch, 
you  have  some  property  ?’  4 Yes.  I have  about  six 

thousand  dollars.’  4 Well,  suppose  that  God  should 
send  an  angel  from  heaven  to  say  to  you  that  if  you 
will  sell  all  your  property,  and  give  the  proceeds  to 
the  poor,  you  shall  have  every  thing  that  you  desire 
for  your  comfort  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and 
heaven  hereafter ; now,  Mr.  Finch,  what  would  you 
do?  Would  you  trust  God?’  After  a few  mo- 
ments’ reflection,  he  replied,  4 1 think  I would  keep 
the  stufl'in  my  own  hands!’” 

A correspondent  sends  to  the  Drawer  an  obitu- 
ary in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  November  17, 1862, 
which  is  certainly  an  uncommonly  fine  specimen  of 
the  highfalutin.  After  recording  the  name  and  age 
of  the  deceased,  his  elegist  proceeds  to  say : 

“The  early  Sabbath  mom  was  here:  In  heaven  his 
name  wa*  called ; he  died,  and  answered  ‘Present.'  One 
who  was  permitted  to  peruse  the  diary  of  his  heart  rejoices 
in  being  able  to  say  that  every  page  contains  the  words : 

1 With  all  my  strength  1 battle  for  my  God.'  No  more  he 
asks.  And  who  that  know  did  not  love  him?  And  it 
seemed  ss  if  music's  animated  bells,  o'erspread  with  the 
bright  drapery  of  constancy,  were  dally  shining  o'er  the 
altar  of  holy  thoughts  and  new-born  love  for  John.  We 
would  Cain  be  as  the  nightingale,  sing  with  our  breast 
against  tho  throne.  Bat  alas  1 his  death  has  entranced 
the  heart  with  a dream  of  agony  that  promised  no  ending.” 
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Dili  religious  Chronicle  of  tills  city  says : 

“We  e»U  wUouiion  Vo  a ppeclal  quite*  lq  another  col- 
umn, announcing ::thb  rvptiiitea  by  l/fev.  Dr.  Fieh,  of 
JSw^rk,  tifew  ivtmtji  IU  tJie  Stub  con  Stftjet  Ikpffet  Churclx, 
of  bin  tailing  tiny  feature  on . 4 Wunum:  Dtes  Influence  anti 
Training.'  Dr.  Fteh  might  to  bare  u houseful." 

We  can  not  see  why  I>r,  Kish  oaghi  to  have  a 
1 L houseful*  arty  more  than  any  other  matt,  Why 
is  not  on©  wife  as  wplj  for  hint  as  a famtsefiii  xtf  the 
aemfc  sort?  If  he  nnd.tshvtidk  r>  Woman : mg  in- 
dm  moo  and  Training,’!  h^:  is  content  -With  uno  hi  a 
fiim,.  md  the  « of  tho  Cftrvitfotei  that  he 
ought  whim  a “ houseful/4  will  not:  ehoounvge  him 
to  nifetaky  Newark  lor  Salt  Lake  City* 


loncva,  not  willing  ta  intrude  on  a grief  #>  s&fcretl  urtd 
lueonaokihfo  ts  uur  Italm.u  fneqd  s mutvt  ho;  No- 
thing  diuiat*d,jh  * very  ht^wti^hko  turning  hr* 
a*ki«i  for  a {wnc’ilmul  immediately  w rote  thr  fijim*. 
ing  reply  .: 

‘ * 1 am ;vwry  .^wry.  Semi  mo  wru»  strK-h  as  quick 
o»  you  e4n— »I  uai  nut  of  fiafcwj  i‘ " 


Jnsr  over  Th«?  rivt»r  from  Kentuck,  iu  Indiana,  a 
comtspdndon t wrj  tefc  to  ihojDfra wvr  i 

■l  Wo  lmd  uvonr  emplpy/an  coaui of  general  honsey 
WurkT  uti  intelligent  oonlrhimnd,  who  hailed  from 
* Way  dowu  thur  on  Dine  River/  Nasv  tliis  same 
cOttf jaimicd  was  a shouting  Methodist,  and  was  very 
znaloLis  in  rhecmmi,  ne.  regards  shigmg;  and  os  her 
lung*  yffsm.n ot  th<?  wo^ik^i.  she  would  make  eoasiih 
erahh*  noise.  Urn*  day,  when  *he  wa?  sloging  at  her 
loudest,  { ihlldiy  aconiinttiil^i  %&  her  not  to  pitch 
her  voice  so  high,  meit  might  distort?  the  neighlHrfs, 
This  quieted  h>.jy  iuif  after  a while  she  again  com- 
menced singing,  but  in  a milder  tons*  the  following 
verse: 

♦*  ^ Let  thcMUft  mimi  in  Hitts: 

Who never,  kn»w  the  Lord;  j 
But  aarranbv  of  the  Heavenly  King 
rtOouH  samad  their  j fya  a ton**}.' 


A;i  Cairo, n writes  one  ormtr  many  military  onr- 
rc^KKnfent*, * MlK/fol  lo  wi  ng  incident  occurred  a fe tv 
duyk  &£<u  The  idnifropli  operator  received  a mes- 
as#? rm  Italian  (who  is  engaged  In  selling  cakes, 
'<rtav.th:lhfc  eoldwr^  uttd  hax  temporarily  taken  up 
\i<*  rr  ^d  ntrr  ‘tv’«v  for  that  purpose)  that  hii  da  tig  k- 
feut  -t&kfe  fire,  apd  she  had  hoen  burned 
to  >IcatlL  When  feu  ml  hv  the  mesreuger  ho  Was 
riiirroun'.hnl  by  Hume  gay  companions,  who,  on  Jes ru- 
ing the  awful  ti  lings  considerately  fell  back  in  sL 


ON  THE  POND 

“Wbit,  Vn>U,  dr>o't  ftk-iof  Yrui  oc^ht  to  learn,  old  FtlUh;  It's  first- rnie  Lxorc^e.  for  ihe  k 
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’Mtr»Ki  united  root*  that  lined  thfe  wild  ravine, 

Wh»>re  ik<?  raged  hottest  through  the  day. 

And  where  t.Ifc  dead  Its  mire  .set-d, 

Amid  tho  df;)*kjrag  toresT.*'  tfliadfc  rt mi  sheen, 

S'|R'<3diless  hi  death  he  lay. 

-,  - 'V^>-/'  ''  ' " The  setting  sun,  which  glanced  rahwAft  the  place 

In  shinring  HnW,  like  amber-tinted  rain, 

* \ Fell  sidewise  <m  tlie  dnmwWs  upturned  fecis^ 

, Where  Death  had  tefy  fcis  gory  finger's  truce 

W — -•  * 1 - H!  74  ' In  one  bright-  crimson  stain. 

The  silken  fringe*  of  his  pme  pp$$  #1$ 

'<: ; Lav  like  n tdbwisnv  on  Uh  ehfcek  so' fair-; 

1 f-,  ! \ • Bi»  lips  were  pnttM  by  1 )o^g-d.n>vs?s  -i-h, 

v That  \fjUn  lus  soul  .bmVmimni&i  to  Ike-  sky  ■ 

On  eeme  wild  martial 

No  more  his  band  the  ^re&  tatoo  slmH  b*'at. 

The  shrill  reveille.  or  the  brig  rod'*  call. 

Or  sound  tire  vliarge,  when  in  the  smoko  and  bent 
Of  6 cry  onset  foe,  with  foe  shall  meet, 

Arid  gallant  men  shall  fall. 

Yet  maybe  in  some  happy  borne,  that  one, 

A mother*  reading  from  the  list  of  dead, 

Shall  chance  to  view  the  name  of  her  dear  son, 

And  move  her  lips  to  ssy,  41  God’s  will  be  doocT’ 

And  bow  in  grief  her  head. 

Bat  more  than  this  what  tongue  shall  toll  his  story? 

Perhaps  his  hoyi<h  longings  werev  fair  fame  ? 

He  lived,  lie  died  ; and  *of  pn'4tn^jrrin 
Enough  if  mi  the  page  of  War  and  Glory 
801110  littuu  has  writ  his  ratine. 

‘ ; .,  > ' ; . > f W c pHgikH  fr^rre 
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Furnisl'veil  by  Alt’,  1 1,  IluoUfK,  ^t)(»  fbinat-Stnct,  .Ytni  iV.4,  and  t/ra'wv/  by 
■ ' Yon.y  from  -,oil  article*  of  i.'oatumc. 


Figctuh  1 asd  2.— Lii>t  *ai>  Crntt/’a  Sraett  Puisss. 
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FlOUKE  3,—  JSE/fJUliKfc  ItOlifi. 


IX  the  tfrnErrr  Pimm  on  the  preceding  j>age  the 
Bonnet  and  Cloak  are  i$mov«h  in  order  to  show 
tho  Press  proper.  It*  general  fashion  need:*  no  de- 
scription. The  ^rray  and  drub  foulard*,  which  are 
now  ho  fashionable,  an?  admirably  adapted  to  this 
style,  as  well  as  tho  violet  poplin  from  which  the 


gitp 


Go  gle 


dress  presented  in  our  illustration  was  taken.  The 
Cmui’fc  Pres*  explains  iLself, 

The  Xkguu&»:  Koine,  represented  above^  i?  of 
dark  green  cachermre,  faced  with  light  green  taffeta, 
with  wristbamla  of  the  same.  The em broidery  is  of 
dark-greeu  braid,  with  cord  of  the  same  color. 
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CONTINENTAL  MONEY. 

Massachusetts  first  set  the  exam- 
ple, in  1690,  when  she  thus  created 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec ; and  she 
was  the  earliest  of  the  colonies  that 
resorted  to  this  expedient  when  the 
old  War  for  Independence  com- 
menced upon  her  soil  in  the  spring 
of  1775.  The  bills  at  the  latter  pe- 
riod were  issued  in  sums  conven- 
ient for  popular  use.  Paul  Re- 
vere, of  Boston,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  “ Sons  of  Liberty”  in 
New  England,  engraved  the  plates, 
made  a press,  and  printed  the  bills. 
They  bore  on  their  faces  the  char- 
acter of  Treasury  Notes,  and  the 
expressed  pledge  of  the  colony  for 
their  redemption.  The  fac-similo 
here  given  of  the  device  on  the 
back  of  one  of  these  notes  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  free  translation  of  the  Latin 
sentence  is,  “He  seeks  by  the 
sword  calm  repose  under  Free- 
dom”— in  other  words,  “to  con- 
quer a peace.”  Other  colonies 
soon  followed  the  example;  and 
the  Second  Continental  Congress, 
that  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1775,  boldly 
adopted  the  same  policy,  notwith- 
standing they  did  not  really  rep- 
resent a regularly-constituted  gov- 

WHEN  we  think  of  Money  we  think  of  ernment  of  any  kind.  They  assumed  legis- 
precious  metals ; but  the  lexicographer  lative  and  executive  powers,  and  the  people  ac- 
says,  “ Bank-notes  or  bills  of  credit,  issued  by  quiesced. 

authority  and  exchangeable  for  coin,  or  redeem-  Rhode  Island  was  the  first,  after  Massachu- 
able,  are  also  called  Money.”  It  is  of  this  species  setts,  when  the  Revolution  began,  to  issue  Bills 
of  currency  I am  about  to  write.  Yet  it  is  not  of  Credit,  or  Treasury  Notes.  New  Hampshire 
to  a description  of  the  paper-money  of  to-day,  followed ; then  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
but  of  the  long-ago  Past,  that  this  paper  is  de-  Georgia,  and  Connecticut.  The  issues  of  these 
voted.  colonies  were  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of 

The  Bills  of  Credit  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  first  emission  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  General  Congress  of  the  deputies  of  the  re-  In  due  time  all  of  the  colonies,  as  such,  or  as 
volted  colonics  in  America,  in  1775,  were  called  independent  States,  adopted  the  policy.  Their 
“Continental  Money,”  in  contradistinction  to  bills,  or  certificates,  differed  in  size  and  form  of 
those  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  individual  expression,  and  in  mottoes  and  devices.  For 
provinces.  All  of  the  colonies,  at  different  times,  example,  a South  Carolina  certificate  before 
resorted  to  this  expedient  for  creating  funds  to  me,  dated  June  1,  1775,  is  six  inches  in  length 
meet  6ome  public  emergency.  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  bears  the  device, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1863,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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}t  17T.ii,  w wily  three  inches  and  a half  in  length 
nw!  not  quilo  three  incites  in  width,  tfod  on  the 
reverse  !ms  « bra*ray  arm  projecting  from  a 

cloud,  bearing  a 

sidcitt,  and  ».rt  the  ■■' 


n t for  ’ Ijs  '4<s  . • :• 

fatted  tffiers  and  jt: 

desire*  rceondii* 
ation  Bfid  pei&e, 

X A Oeof^tMiU  tit  «£  whieh  a fag- 

^iru)<s  & hern  ofthe  rricdrutu  M^,  *ouf 

tear*  t he  device  at  n Palm C ttoT 
/)  Wtilk  4 .'weight  on  ■Ik' . And: 
If  r fm  the  wand*  i^njiis&A  sWw — 

# / “ Though  preyed;  down  >1  rise*” 

S.  jftJyjT'  Y ' account  • 'of  '-'-tKe  '.i^Ufut; 

-'jf  ri  i y wittieVtuj ting  of  tftfc* cmrr  etey  of: 

V^/  several  of  tin?  colotitij^  device* 
»!id  |<ri  vut*.*  Yttark.it  to  be 

V Imitated  iv^sto  i>n^r«U  for  the 

\ b£cky  of  tbo  bilte.  These*  were 

primed  »5ii  papnr  simitar  to  ike 
mri  biilM,  anu.pa^tc>d  on  l hem.  !hTcw 

HBj  S>rk  \vu6  among  the  Inst  to 

j$I;:.  adopt  thw.-  measure  of  Tenuity 

A£r  , Rgam^t  eoun^rtciiing,  la  1 77^ 

^ . 4 fte  practice  life}' become  so  pm- 

• aientv  ATid  'tho  public  fese*  so* 

; ";  ; : gretft  because  of  this  crime,  that 

. Colonel  Ptniip  Set!  w}  bn  pro- 

**  posed,  in  the  Cicnergl  A3^>u«bly 

y of  ^e;' . jdte 


iii  *<4rde,  -of  a bmiUie  of  thirteen;  arrowy  end 
die  words,  '.vo*ri«-ri;M  bAi.^m'rr-^yV. .Vfwisyi'9. 
of  Safety."  A Maryland  biiii  dated  Ueremter 


IPI. 

of  the  jmper  cnrrt-n;‘}  f be  realtor, 
•with  the  following  most  figoilP 
cHnt:0vM&i  AlP^ingKye 

'•in . a 'cfetul^.  cart  and  coffins— 
iiree Yofetra.  a gAUows  — a 

weeping  father  ami  toother,  with 
-acvtttoi  amidf  dutdrim-Mi  burn- 
ling  \Mf  bntppn  figures  poured 
ihk>  it  hv  Ifonds—  and, ?.&  label 
with  Ure  wuHlv,  2>t  tfie  mm  of 
the  t'ouTifajtitei'  fra”  Prerioa* 
tii  that  rime  riie  paper  eaxrinicy 
of  the  province  !>ore  flu  warning 
! A to  wwU&r* 

Ml?  : but  n seems  to  beta  had 
t*?ry  Vtiiit*  mz&mimz  efted.  I' 
imvc  1 mb  a gennirte  Nw 

Yori;  bill  luf  w iiieii  a 
J*>  given  on  pH^e  ,435)  and  & 
i>»pw(erfe!t  ime,  tioilv  binetl  thb 
preri oiK^isiiMrv  and,  of  course,  not 
'*  ifbe  sporiou^  one  is» 

m words 

6t  Death  to , rwi«- 

ihe  rignMnrea  ar*  so 
w<ril  InVifAtpd  tn  tod  and  bUck 
Ink,  that  ordy  Xiy  a tA refill  com- 


Go  gle 


CONTINENTAL  MONET, 


$»  K m+Xh  fa. 

jjCCpty  '"rL  • ‘ 

€M 


pAfiaor<  of  the  tw  can  the  tyariou#n*»$  *v£  the  ; of  Ope  Shilling,  New  York  e'urrtjQpy*  that  of 

one  hr;  detected.  To  the  ^ntmic  »mc  ate;  a single  frre.  And-  th*  ‘worte  . * » . 

Uchnd  vhf  ruitogtnphs  of  thw  wtdhkno^rft  £j2$i  .ko*  i>rt7—s<N*?t;  for,  a f$Sg 
geo*  Almost  « hundred  a temporary 

pltdw&t  havtftirt  hhriomhifrxdiW  5jV*W  hh&bty  ptfdSteht,  . -:  ~jHf  -Iv4B$  .Wj 

.uf  *il£  Slkt^n/lf?anVHn'S({uatt>  tledvea  its'  touiie  ; •:  Theenj  a11u«oq«  lo,  and  feir  | 1 J 

from  that  of  WujW  Frau  kiln,  who  was  am  em-  illustrations  of;  the  rojonia!  lv  ^BSSpr  J[- 
iricnt  nicfchii n^  nnd  one  of  lUv.  ^fKnnt^diigjieN.  [ paper  currency  have  hern 
The  hflU  issjrtpd  by  JNiiw  .York  after  the  Avar  ‘ iptrqclaoed  incidentally* 
commenced,  resnniblod  those  enntiefh  .%  flic  {/amis*  of  the  iotituflie  telattcm&iiTp  of  . that,  tur- 
Konr,uicm&l  CHm^reK4t  and  like  them  wine  Ail  roncy  with  &*rk&ia/ the  topic  of  thin 
“backed.^ ' tSjfi'rbfcs-fau*  fjf  easjh.^aa  ilennoAttHl.:.j[Aif>er. • • 

the  nrrriH  of  the.  ciiy-»>f  NTew  York,  crated  with  Tfo:  second  Continental  Cotigrc*8  ftajftinhM 
r?ie  t'o>ra  as  in  culoniai  inner,  until  after  the  dec-  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Uuh  of  May.  *77'. 

lArntWh  of  lnd»v  Bfuod  had  ttcn*n  xhed  at’lA^ingkon 
i^otkmce.  Oti  the  and  an  nrtny  of  ifew  Enghthd  dVliiiiitiMricn  were 
of  each  de-  rapidly  gathering  around  Bu'jftpft,  dcifc.rnutttai-fO- 
nominal  ioa  was  a keep  the  British  ipvadcpg  ’within  the  Bfrrrplar 
&&  different  escnteii*  limits  of*  that  peninsula,  or  to  drive  them  into 

'/  ;;;'  eon.  One  of  these,  the  sea.  On  that  very  morning  patriotic  men 

$¥¥&i  fcf  in  possession,  had  *ei*cd  the  strong Fortress % 

0&i M wt'  ^atc<*  Soptemher.  the  **  name  of  the Great  Jehovah  and  thu  Conti- 

'fp|^  2/lTI^h naonthe  nental  On^.'1  War  had  •^ft^ijrVhe-gtip, 
buck  a represent*  The  coiniues  had  taken  o avihd.  And  could  nor  in 
^ tttl0t>  of  the  Ta-  safety or  honor  recede,  Throws  fhub  tee  years 
bios  of  the  Deca-  the  y hud  pleaded  fir  justice*  iuid  had  been  met 
• .■  ' loguh.  Orer  them  wUh.  of  steom  tmi  deeds qf greater  JSpprps- 

4 naked  swot d { Ami  arouiid  them  are  the  aiefcn^-^  Titer,  aeeepted  the  dr AAtUul  aitAnut live 
^lifitqkdt  iVntfe,  Hfcarr,  AftMi  TCfcNTnt  with  cdumge  and  a Chhstmn  sjnnr.  With  the 
— ^yl^i^  law  govoms,  anus  defend,”  Another,  drawn  sword  they  catrieii  fhe  olive  branch  oF 

dared.  March -h,  reconcilintion,  tHpifiDy  ready  otfor  either,  a? 

' 1T7%  has  a <&u~  circnmstanees  f night  determine. 

illesticV  with  j 3 The  de?e)o|ted  and  underrelopett  resources  h£ 
f.  hnrnerA,  ami  the  the  country  wen?  great;  hat  the  long-pending 


y4  Joorto  ruroi  Mth  xjnarreJ  had  unmrltticvf]  trade  and  pnKiireed  tvide- 
^ nv.MQTO  voiti  spread  confnsion.  War  h wasteful  and  oyxkms-* 
aS  ••^,fc‘ifheiind.:tli'e'  Site.;  One  of  the  chief  raws  of  \\&  rtmistfh  fo 
bimie  fire/’  re-  Money*  To  ^yrt/ride  this  ^ the  f<W  <if 
gw-  (erring  to-  the  thw  represent  lives  of  the  people  In  C«.*rigo\s.s  .ov- 
’4ft  unity  of  the  ool-  sembied  . There  vv«ls  v^yy  little  s|kHde  in 
W}r,  onie^  Another,  country,  so  they  revived io eroal^  Tap^Montffv 
fe.,  And  ^oll  de-  Ou  the  first  .dAy  of  the  ^Hh>,rir  ir<  -it&ttct  :£pti* 
on  a note  snltatlon,  this  measure  was  determined  upon. 


vice, 
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It-  resolved  to  boldly  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
United  Colonies  for  the  vctteftjpjtfori.  of  tho  hilla 
that  might  be  issued.  The  *u bj<>ci ; ^aefuity 

co  n silk  red  ; and  a c.omni\itK'ijW(nv.  appointed  id 
carry  the  measure  in  to  effect.  I*' hey  employed 
Slubbers,  a gmi-engravor  (who  had  come  to 
Philadelphia,  from  England.  t\vo  vrar^  before V 


fit  prepare  tho  plate*.  It  is  bcfkml  that  Paul 
Kcreie  engmirod  some  of  ifa  Utor  one*.  They 
were  rude  of  an.  The  orfiacnetitul 

|*CfjrtionB  were  engraft l .«a  type-metal,  in  the 
fctvia  of  wood  eft£Tuvui£  itUri*hn:e<i  mU>  lUiz 
country  by  Doctoi  AhdOfkon  twenty  years  utter-/ 
wnrei : while  *hp  Kdy,  of  the  {uutring  w*is  in 


mwe% 


; the  United  Colonies  be  obliged  <o  pay 
•0  ihal  pari  which  any  colony  should  fail 
)u  discharge  The  Conti  nem&l  Con- 
£>rti!^‘  a«3o|»te/T  substantially;,  rbe  last 
JJf  profqsitipn.  On  the  M of  June  George 
/ Wti*hmgt*iTi;  Philip  ^chuyW,  Silas 
'**$'  Deane,  Thomas  Cushing,  and  Joseph 
2$  , 13 ewes y we nc  appoin j&od  a committee  ^ to 
v$!  bmigTn  ait^UTimu?  of  the  money  fcv  be 
4*}-,  toiml.  * Within  a fortnight  a/venvard 
4>  the  troops  at  Boston*  tinder  Geneva! 

W Artcmas  WaAI,  were  adopted  a*  a :*  'Con* 


SkSj  v solved  "That  n mm  not  exceeding 
ft!  V-  two  million*  of  S}>n?iish  imifcd  dollar? 
a®  fe-  .be  Wnitml  by  tiiti  irt  >nU$ 

8af  <;.  credit,  for  the  deftiise  of  A rneriea.1  mid, 
y&<  ' “Tli at  the  twelve confederal  ed  colonies 

2g  [Georgia  was  not  then  represented] 1# 
^ pledged  for  tlie  redemptiori  of  the  fell# 
^ 1 of  credit,  now  directed  to  be  etmft^dv” 
£jT  m Each  ceilbtijr  was  required  to  phy  if > 

. 4 preportfon  in  four  annual  payments, 

T * 4 ^ the  first  by  the  last  fit  NViv.sm.lipr,  1 77% 
and  the  fourth  by  the  hist  of  November,. 
1782.  On  the  following  day  a cum  • 
mitiefc*  appointed  for  the  occasion  reported  and 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 


%‘kc<, tjalt.x  op  mck.  'or  cokti x itvi *v  mu... 


evirtwuon  m ovahle  type.  It  wa>  necessary  t*>  have 
item  jiTOpaml  m as  to  be  used  cm  a r.ommon 
printing  pre^s,  because  of  the  large  quantity  that 
might  be  required.  A reiirefetuatipn^of  a group 
oftbesc  hilly,  precisely  in  the  fc»mi  ntul  sue  of 
the  originate,  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
dlasttatfon.  To  prevent  counterfeiting,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  cur- 
remey*  rude  devices  and  pri  vate  mn  rk*\  very  didi- 
cult  to*mitan\  mnre  printed  and  juiced  on  the 
hack  of  ibe  hills,  making  them  aliout  thick  os 
common  playing  cards,  Tine  device  was  gener- 
ally a branch  with  leaves,  aod.aorjctimes  ^leaf 
or  leaves  only.  These  were  accompanied  by 
the  names  anti  address  of  the  printers,  and  the 
A facsimile  of  wo  of  those 


yea?  of  their  issue, 
backs  is  given  in  the  above' engraving. 

Tbo  most  irni^orumb  raqaisiit?  tor  success  in 
the  experiment  of  carrying  on  a wav  by  means 
of  n |io  per  currency,  was  ro  make  ft  command 
the  public  ermfiifcnco  and  to  secure  i t from  dt> 
phTCt&tfon,  I he  evils  of  which  hail  been  already 
lA'  in  live  various  colonies.  The  Convention  of 
Ne  w Voric  gad  gravely  considered  this  hubjncf, 
and  through,  tv  committee  of  that  body  made 
>'omo  sttg^eufons  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
Tbyf  prepos.  d three  distinct  modes  of  issuing 
f ■ riSlqueyi  rmittcly  !•  That  e?>ch  cokmy  should 
itemh  for  bisalflfoy  sum  «?foch  might  bo  appro- 
priced  Itii  lt'  %-  t2ty\%ros&i  ^ecottdJy,  that  the 
Uhirisi  Cofotto  *hoidd  issnn  iho  whole  sum 
neccMury,  *nd  nanii  sokmy  bucothg  bound  to 
sink  its  proportiooifolcr  part;  tHfcf 

CorigT^  should  issue  the;  whofo  sum,  every  col- 
ony fo*  bhimd  ta  discharge  its  phiporllnn,  and 


jififatx. 


' 

•| 

gg 
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fdbyod  by  dm  to  sign  and  number 

ihm3  fwo  upon  each  bill  bdqg 

nu ccs sary  &eh  h}0i ei  vva H allowed  one  dollar 
-£'&{$  oce-tbI*^  for  wb  &t*d  every  thousand  billa 
signed  and  ntotertsi  by  him. 

It  \vil| . frr «W_rf MV  tlxe  tot  issue  of  . .. 

Cuaitneqfcd  Bitfe  tH&  denoraiuaiitum  were  lt  Sf  j sweet  tomato f ealm 
3,  4,  %,  (j).  tl  % omt  ‘JO  dulhwv.  Each  detiorn-  j {strongly  flourish// 
iuafioo  bau  a dtdenujr -device- and  tnottq,  &s  ctfe* 

hilitqd  ra  the  hjbfaMd  eng raving  which  ^ * > 

mrcful  copies  of  ito*  onsdntfR  - 


trasti$.  umiug  lion*  war,  would  make  them 
tsoie  and  giro  ibeiu 

.baito  which  woiibi  bo  ihh'h'v*.  tjkhctfejaL  Thus 
fey  # flhemh  tti^y  \pw *1*1  l b#  fen vivbwJ.  They 
were  tmigbt  Xi>.  ifctafcMbdr  tiuu/  Aitlicthm  w t 
wholesome  soil*  . where  poUPUeC,  honor, 

i banvndo  taku  1001  and 


| On  the  3-rlollar  bill  |j>  tin?  representation  of  a 
comlwu  between  an  eagle  hud  it  ernne.  The 
eagle  on  the. wing  has  pounced  upon  the  iu- 
Uu  the  1 -dollar  bill  is  a picture*  of  ilia  ncan- ‘ fcri'ot  bird;  but The: latter,  moved  by  the  natural 
thus  plant*  sprouting  up  around  «R  of  & ; vfo^-.of  tum.:ii}wn  the  aggressor 

basket  that  rests  upon  it  anti  \%  pressed  down ' Mid  rfcjwsim  film  on  the  point  of  his  long  bill 
with  a weight.  This  device*  ill  ugtraU*k  the  an  - | that  prerc*»  the  eagleV  breast.  Thu  motto 
^enl  legend  of  Mte  brigm  p£  tlm .^titythlkn  -j [jt&itvi  ^';^Kbm^T-~*vXhe- end  Is  in  doubt" 

lab  in  ardmectun?,  Tlwy.-mfuto  ou\*u^a\  m*  •;  — d,o  re^dx  h uncertain-:^'*?  pinned:  by  the 
at: siofT-— *’  Th.ough  pressed  dotflt  M .device,  The  <Mgle  represent*  Great  Britain  and 

gave  wards  of  t^dur^gnrr*ent  to  the  jfffngglip^:  theenvoe  Xbe  moMo  ftiimomshus  both 

ndfcmfot**  h&itrtftg;  them  that*  no^whdvstandtng  j not  to  fee  tdo  Bangui  on,  The  crane  (Am  erica 
prcaorvt  oppressions,  they  >hauld  not  be  d*>  \\* warned  not  (o  count  totoixwsrh  upon  (he  #m-- 
>maycd  ^ thgt  th.eir  indaptry.  forced  into  ticw  ! cc«a  of  its  endejttors,  §uch  tfs  petitions,  moon* 
ceuiracs,  would  hxprciw.  Ao.  thyj  | n,Ogotiatkmy  efc.t  bn^  fo  n^e  t feoMv 

country  ; and  ibai  with  liberty ^ i^iheftca  would  meHn^whieh  GotMms  {4aee4  m ifef; ^jh^wer*  The 
yet  appear  m tbe  strength  And  of  ^ C i>  eagle  (Britain)  Is  mtmonisbed  not  to  presume 

Hidhiw]  column.  too  much  on  its  .sv»f-t*ri'or  strength,,  a*  g-  weaker 

. bird  may  wound  k mortally. 


On  the  J-dollar  bill  is  the  figure  pf  a hand  Or*  the  4rtJo^ar  hill  is  ib&  pmtum  of  n w ild 
with  a WSr  sheaves  of  wheat  on  a thresh-  Iniar  rushing  upon  the  huruerVy  ear,*  Hmi  thc. 
tag-fiwr,.  luiii  the  motto  '.  .iMntto  /apT  /..act  vrf^ 

^ Afilietioo  eruiehe.%^  or,  as  applied  in  the  de~  death  or  on  tiormmble  The  boar  ie  ab 

rice  Mud  nnder  the  circumstances.  u Thr^ahing  animal  of  great  ^muigth  uad  wnmge,  hut  in 
iiupraw  if —brings  orut  ita  tot  qualities.  Ii  ofFcnsive  while  left  undisturl^i  m the  enjoy- 
wit#  frite'ndorl  to  admonish  the  colonist  that,  uL  ment  of  bi&  freodom*.  When  TVitused  he  Horne- 
though  then  under  the  fiaH*  and  ^uft'ering  imrd  times  turns’  ftiriau*l r npcm  the  huuter  and  muto 
blows,  the  discipline  would  be  an  adtaAtage;  him  pay  dearly  tkr  ids  temerity  in  comittrhrlng 
that  oat  of  (f.e  h,«k«  »ouM  t.«  broo«ht  the  Tte 

igmm.Vjf  virtues  and  nbiHtjes  m\mme  to  make  of  * tfj|2np.  la  ^ wrdet  upon  uwoy  vr  tte 

them  a narem;  that  thc  q)iib?ic  di a-  wiK 


COKTIKESTAJU  MOSEY 


the  attack.  . vT&ty  wits  the  then  cbridtttati of  the 
eolmfe^thcy  preferred  daath  rif  slayer* . ( r vy g 
h#v# cpuiftedi  ':'tlici'  <?' f#f:  of  .ilkuar  csonjfcsAt,^  _>'.hL<?y  sald,\ 
M -H&ttd  iii|d  npihhig  «*>,  dreadful  us 

voluntary  ^iftvcrv.  ‘ 


brooding  orer  the  IatkI  It  was  intended  to 
tntlid  them  of  the  sdftge — 4 " After  a,  sumn  comes 
a calm’— to  nsbtire  thetn  that  bright  skies  were 


beyond, 


*Cjm  ihe  h-d<>lWf  hill  h an  upen  hand  attempt- 
ixigto  ih^rrv/'  tFiddi,  ^hd  raade  tes  bleed 

Mbtirp  spines  of  th**  pla.it.  The 
motto  i*  mulish  \rx  ^.$hi«tain  or  *b- 

«bunn— either  support  or  fcutye  bear  with 
me  ar  let  mo  alotie.  The  thorn-bush  represents 
America,  a,nd  the  bleeding  harid  Great  Britain, 
rarely  endeavoring  to  crush  or  eradicate  upsopie 
armed  fot  UipJjr  defence. 


• ■ • i*  - 

Ou  tjjp  S-ifcH**'  MU  f»  * tiferfi  (raU  thirteen 
Rtrvngs,  i&4  £t>£v 

so^Ay^:vThC  pmnet  mid  the  sm»lfcr  out* 
sound  The  strings  of  tbo  iwp  ur<: 

of  di^jrtnt  UiugdiK. .jet  tb«y  romp^  one  in- 
stremcM  in  a Mraug  frame,  and  pound  in  haiv 
mouy-  TTri&  was  dueodetf  re  represent  ihp  new 
goverfiTtuint  finder  the  CoTitirienU)  Cmigres*. 

of  piyWiK*  <>f  various  b\?,v  and 
strength,  httt  all  working  in  harmony  for  the 
general-  mi* ted  iti  strength  and  {'ttr- 

pose  tip  the  frame- *6fk  of  the  Ctii$v6&. 


y Ortthe  ^dollar  bill  is  the  figure  of  n beavpr  ! 
gnawing  down  a Urge  tree.  The  motto  is  ? br-  ! 
HKVicR^ifo— By  persevering. n The  tree  Ryi??- 
oolises  Great  Briio.ii)  in  the  contest,  strong  *nd 
orershadowmg.  chmnmg  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies  at  pleasure,  and  crush  tbdr  tTidnstr>-  by 
•nnjiint  tmyigittion  laws  and  mofcibpblies  of  trade.  | 
The  bearer,  a^riduott*,  steady  y ami  fiiiihfcl, 
resen te  the  Anteri^ns,  deiemined  hy£&&dy  and 
persevering  res&uvnoe  not  only  defend  them- 
selves,  but  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  oppressor 
by  cutting  off  the  Amon'can  colonies  from  rbe 
realm.  The  bea^et,  by  patient  application, 
may  subdue  tho  largest  tree ; so  might  the  colo- 
nies, by  patient  industry  and  UOdregKS  suWko 
the  colossi  power  of  die  British.  This  was  the 
mute  Argument  of  the  devire. 

bill  is  the  picture  of  a heavy 
4tbfrn,  The  ruin  U pouring  u|H>n  the  earth  from 
black  tbyud«,/yet  thorn  is  & bit  of  clear  sky  seen 
in  the  dutaneev  Tb*  m^tco  is  skre^abit— * * It 
will  clear  npV^-  This  is  addressed  to  those  who 
.fe1t;^pjectbtf^dv«aw  little  hope  for  serenity  m 
thn  future  itiibu  midst  the  Btorm  of  war  then 


don  of  a tempeatuous  ooenn.  4'fe  it,  in  the 
ja  j?uen  et  i^ny:frfim: ' frb'ic^'  -«wne  'linet*. 
repr^epthag;  die  iWiooa  blowing  of  witjd  upon 

* ffltK  urtgiattl,  3&t/rb  whteb  li»s  -t?ogra-r1ng  ir^  ius dt»  w 
v«r?  cllmvjihiJ  ?uxj»  tlu*  fm<  of  the  $4  ^ VH^uiid- 

*h*j*d  fwT  reU  oakrr  ^n.  fikvsaii^  of  Ihf 

ef  thfe  AifigUiak  M3^  did  n«t  tl«>  d'.md 
fcisu  Utti*  omitted  it 
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tWr in*d  hy  mvsessity;  Ctttiit  culm : November,  when  the  armv,  under  thaltofedi- 
w&cr*  atony*  symbolized  the  'people  5 and  waves  j ate  rommmitJ  of  General  Montgomery,  had  pene- 
feJirafel  the  people  in  insurrertkm  or  re MUon.  tra ted  tc-  iha  St.  Lawrence,  and  fuvnhct  under 
Sevier  imd:  motto  imply  ilim  the  people  ] Benedict  Arnold  had  mkwsed  tfe 
were  jciv  iiued  to  N stilly Hbd  that  the  cdmttiOtibh!  j and  stood  before  Quebec,  the-  Qmgt^ic^pe^d 
does  not  i\vim  from  any  internal  cause,  It  is  ; a now  vm^ion  of  jwper- money,  to  the  amount 
sjd&nial,  by  the  head  of  of  making  ibe^ial:  i$*w  in  th* 

AWuay4h3  gjMi  of  fcfm'iyirtfis,  and  the  ciotiii,  course  of  five  months  of  ^WMKXJ*  It  to* 
which  syrobojlye.  in  $u>  mstfcoee,  the.  British  aacenmaed  that  ifoe  C'anadinn^,  on  tvhoni 

TafJianietit.  YhifeW*}*  irdUiljr  in  one  direction  Utl:  invading  army  tumt  rely  for  ^ Immediate* 
denote  ti'mt  ihn  forco  that  raises  ilicftt  tm#  pro-  HUpplies,  would  not  jceciio  tbcContfemai  >illa 
duced  rfn^nimiijt  in  their  iWtiom  On  the  re-  in  payment.  I t to*  therefore  n^Vved  that  xhe 
i'artQ  of  this  hill  i*  *cen  a smooth  .*eA;  the  sails  siber  «mi  gold  in  the  Trcasni^  should  he  Counted 
of  a' ship  hdrtgtng  loosely  and  denoting  a cairn  ? and  forrordud  to  the  Northdiil  army  under  a 
the  sun  shinaig  in  -splendor,  and  the  motto  ct:e-  sufficient  gimrd,  and  .tttitt ih& .treasitrers  - t$ $ro- 
$3&rw  VRjctVu  qy u^c&vrtra she  powered  to  employ  u broker  to*  collect  silver  and 
wi ad  c&ufnk  <re  *h«H  fe  qmes."  gold  tn  w'lmnge  for  Cofitincntal  paper. 

Bncft  wire  the  iropr&^ive  lessotts  which  rims*  In  the  of  the  $3, (*00 ,000  in  Novcfribery 
mu  to  k Ar  ftcr?.  on  the  circulating:  medium  of  the  1 7fi%  hills  of 

country  conveyed  fet.he  people/  They  weriaib-  and  in  the  course  of  time  those  representing  Bt>, 
CJ£cit&  fhera  35*  40, 4CV-50*  §0,  70*  Und  80  dollars, 

with  hope,  and  trKe  ijjtecm  coeft<len<Mi  In  the.  ffgnl  • were  in  dtcttlation . > Also  of  a dollar, 

tidfxem  of  thw  Wfor-te  a gtmmnty  ^i^  tirn : such  ns  One  Bixt$r  OtY$  itvfrd;  0pn;)9&ffy  tm4 
pri>mi308  Of  redemption  on  the  face  of  the  hills  (;l>a  Thirds  Them  fractions  were  printed  on 
H-auld  l*c  fnldlleA  Thu  people  for  %\  inm  1 uglier  pnj^  but  bufe  devu^s  and .inotHoee*  on 
ct'ircd  .them  without  hesitations  nnd  the  [ tlinif  eometipce?  .mt  their  'kicks,  line 

gross'  rondo;  other  .otm^itous.  whehnvar  the. public  1 of  thasc  fractiim?  to  tny  ^ ^ , 

Venice  required.  : ; ; . j pt>$sessJon,  rqirescntinic  

The  wftimgcmcnt  of  thb  pstper  r?fivroucy  wa*  * Or»e  ;S»lr//.  u/"  o Lkjlar  , " * s \ 

intrusted  id  two  troiuarer^  Acting  conjoiutlj,  { hasr  ott  the  fee  a &un-  tX"  > n V 

who  were  A?/pured  to  live  In  ^hdadctphfe  nod  ; dial',  with  the  atm  <rep-  \ 3 

were ^each  pnbi  a salttiy-  of  ftVe  hundrwi  doitnrs  resented  by  a human  < 

out  of  the  Tdbte  Ttea^ut^r,  The  first  appoint-  face)  shining  upon  ic  '| 

Minh|iUV'SfUld|^  Cieoitpd  C^i’nT-  A smaller  -|  ‘v 

They  bund?-  tr?  John  ll:i«cock,  4tie  presb  reMiitg  the  rnooo,  is  nea^  | * 1 

dduf  of  Cmzrv&t  and  dfher  member*  designated,  it*  In  the  eirelo; 

in  the  sum  nf  tmd  hundred  thniwadd  tlollats,  for  the  dial  is  tlys  motto  fiy>n*pphe4  to 

ihethithidl  di.6cbarg0  of  their  duties.  Acensus  Time.  (Jmk?  the?  dm  I is  the  c^edlem  .iojatic- 
of  she  intebiruu^  of  each  colony,  tftclodfug  no-  tiony  jusp  Un  the  back, 

groes  add  umlaaoiia,  by  consent,  in  with  the  «aroe  md  of  tbs  prhiten*  (B<U1 

cmluf  th&vife  pedperamoutit  for  , and  Sellers),  as  a chain  m *y  ci rr, k— vfeu  ernbl «m 

wheoever .they  ^houki  -he,  presented  at  theTrea^ 
ur}%  might  he  levies!  upon,  -eaefa  This  mow  am  :-'V 

vua  adopted  -on  rim  SOth  of  J uly^  four  days  lifer  A T^vV, 

• >*Sw  v \\  ( f i y^j  LrK 

iled,  tasking  ibc  Whole  amount  then  iseuXfd  \ H*-/  / / 

^OOO, fgkk ’ : : : . apl>«>rttoonitro t> .ns thus umdc,  \ ^*tL 

|h^  Virginia,  at  tli o . That  colony  wa&  rc  • y* — ^ ..X  V ^y£\ 

quirt>i,  hecan*(j  of  its  «iii»eriontr  in  pajmfeionv  In 

to  con  tribute  ^4  bt>, : b : while  New  Yorkr  rank-)  Q X 

AsseAsed  oiily  ^48. 1 d4^  or  one  half  Urol;  of 

TheCnurinental  l?Uh  were  ordered  to  ho  taken  -r  r 

and  to  su»tam  tht&t  w.  \ jU 




iu^dlt  the  treasurers  were  iasfiracicd  to  adrer-  ^ / / |\  \ 

\ii*o  their  TCadiUcss  to  redeem  tbwnT  in  gold  and 
silver,  wVaow  coin  in  either  of  these  meada 

libippehed  to  be  recmvc<l  into  the  public  ex-  •'. 

chequer.  Toward  lb*  close  of  tho  yeaT  1775  a of  imion — cniuposed  of  tlurbjen  ciirukir  Unis  on 
nenuji#  .of.fh.o-  inhabitant  of  oil  the  colonies  voia  each  of  which  is  the  ‘name  of  & colony.  In  the 
orxlcre«k  Umi  a jnst  apf^ortbrnmentof  thubui-  cantre  are  the  wOiSk  yi$  4>!«x,  mi  around 
derw  of  eikh  fegkt  d etermin^d . ; 4 them  ax&u&isi  coyuinuen. 
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On  a hdtadtdlur  note  is  (he  device  of  a hand  Held  and  a plow  und  tree  iu  the  foreground* 
planting  a young  tree,  am!  the  word  i*oaxi?aT-  small  tr<*^  m ifcg  distiijace,  and  a clovid.  indfeat- 
TAffc- — v>  For  posterity.”  The  Josaon  to  he  eon-  tug  blessed  moisture,  hanging  m the  The 


-ffeyeti  was,  that  the  struggle  1$  which  the.  eo},> 
nwU  were  engaged  in  ibt  plan  hug  of  a new  and 
tree  nation  would  bo  >tbt  ite  benefit  of  posterity 


— that  future  genernttons. would  enjdy  the  btas- 
fag*  of  life  under  the  Tree  of  liberty  then 
planted. 


motto  \i  mxnopttir--  % lienee  our  wealth.’’  Tftn 
significance  of  the  deviee  niid  motto  is  too  pal 
paMfe  to,  weed  sxplan/uloh,,  gigH  col  turn 
source  of  the  moat  genuine  wealth  md  j^#ptr 
Ity  cvf  « nation.  . The  Tighter  portion  of  rhe  en- 
granng  ?he»wg  rbe  for m of  the-  mi  %mnp  m ^ 
face  of  The  original,  already  alluded  to  in  (k- 
acriptioxte,  of^thor  iWiece.  V y v 
£>u  a iur  the  Sep-- 

tdmtef , TT78;  nfervi  m*drWy  of  the  Stems  had 


0?ev  ijte  -altar'  a(u1  flnm^  breaking  Tom  n elond, 
fe  the  Altacefc^  Eyd,  c^ting  r^xdianee  over  the 
l :: \vbM$.  6ckl  in  a circle  around  th©  altar  ire 
thirteen  titora,  and  the  EugUfch  vyord  &isirfcnhfi- 
atios*.*  Thl*  vignette  denotes  that  under  the 
eye  of  God  the  thirteen  imtepsmtent  States  Jtxut 
: c • : : ;h:ouMerated,  am!  tlmi  upon  pne  altar  they  had 
• j;  laid  ihatr  ptsmus  ^crifiees.  > ;s ; ; 

On  a 00-doMar  hill,  issued  ihe  iJhtli  of 
September,  177$.  to  a wreath  of  leav^  on  V 
marble  mohttYneht  of  altar  fcm>,  and  the  motto  | 
arteers  If  do  wd0*'>r j & 

u r • TfcfeT&etbs  to  hare  been  j > 

intended:  ha  am  eneouhigement  f o jper^  j .,,  ^ 

in  the  good  esuse  ; for  u promised  those  who 


shoald  do  so  a nreafo  ofluonoratid  an  endur 
log  vpdmiingni.  ; Thfe  is  supposed,  by  a writer 
of  that  ptmod*  to  hove  been  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  tho  Congress  i and  tkal  the  wreath 
wa»  composed  of  laurel*  the  tree  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  am!  umiemood  to  signify  knowledge 
and  pnafetice^of  safe*  ;as  pemltdmj  to  Jupiter, 
and  expressing  furJiUidi-— urul  of  olive,  the  tree 
of  Fallas  and  symbol  of  peace.  The  motto  be 
considered  an  evidently  taken  from  a passage  ip 
. • T 

:ti  St  wit  /aeirty  mt  $hf-  mmimtor,  «Ht  tm  f 
agudying  thaimot  the  King’s  Parliament,  who 
att  WJon^,  hut  die  PeoplVa  Gfmgms,  if  they  Ml 

nirht : fthall  tmrprri  » 


t,  fihhll  govern  Ammicii.1 
On  a So -dollar  bill  issued  <m  the  14th  of  Jan- 
mry,  lt1%  is  a pietcUm  repR?aeaUng  an  opcm 


- |Bca  ** 4<n«fl«uy  Af^M^csr/*  F4^rflt  8prie»4  <rol' 

ume  Ul^  pag«  T4S.  Ttw  auoie  *ri lather  la  f^nieU 
^ Philadelphia,  Orinh^^k  esplariftilon^  of1  the 

derictw.  xtid  ttioUtjea  fth  the  earltwt  tamed  Wile,  thv»  sob* 
«ta6CfO  ct  which  ore  ejabodlad  la  this  paper. 


On  a 45rdollar  bill,  issnc^l  on  the  I4th  o f Janu- 
ary, 1779,  is  represented  ao  npiaty  in  which  two 
beo- hives'  art?  riaihlo,  and  he<w  are^con  t^varming 
about.  The  mntxo  L*  gxc  yLOxtr:T^ksri^Li0A — 
- 4 Th  hs  Houmhes  th*  %pablicv*f  • it  conveys  tlie 
simple  lessen  ihftt  by  indtmsiiy  and  frugality  the 
JKejrn blhi  would  pn^»er.  -T 

On  Op  th  «5  26th  of  Sep* 

fotnboirv  i?7^«  gidtw  of  an  nntittrsiu?d  pyra, 
mki,  ThtrfedM  tbjra 

thirteen  i^onfodersited  &tnftnst  aro.  wcp.  Tlui 
raotpj  k PKkh^H  — M Everlasting,  *'  or  ‘•  Endur- 
ing.0 Thu  incomplete  pyramid  dinotes  the  ^ 
pfrfaUon  that  other  Stated  Would  1>C  pddod  in 
T ime*.  The  wottoTmpUe«  that  the  €at\fhderftUd 
8rutes>  while  In  unfon,  woiiid  huvo  au  enduring 
* &&  ^eptdue  »o3  ftcun^rkU  bhic  op  U5. 
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September,  177£?  i?  * he  figure  t>jf  a glofee  In  the 
hu».vf  ns?  «ti4  Uw  words*)*## sco^x  KXiUxTj.T 
T)  j'tt.v—  “■  The  C**n|  reigns*  lei  the earth  re- 
joice.** Thi*  tjuptHtiJcm  from  oofi  of  iholtailius.- 
Wns  to  tvjrjrr^ . t|M»  cgnjftlfencp  of  the 

Csiiieitrnx&iMrtM  ;'|ti‘ the  Odd  of  XtafMtt, 

Hite  citiier^  was  eftepjaUid  for  tU&  cnpoutfftgG- 

mini  of  the  people. :,  '•  •'»■.’  ^T/V.'T  ••’•  ■;• 


Otdom  ^rnmifth,  and  Perpetuity 


H | j||  

are  tlic  leading  ideas  of  tjie  device,  The  un- 
finished pyramid  Wus  adopted  for  the  obverse  of 
fh<5  Great, t^eal  or  the  United  States,  m j 782,  and 
still ' hoUsi-fts  -jdjietf  tffcftv when  there  are  thirty*. 
outi  layers.  On  the  hack  uf  thi*  bill  ore  three 


Indian  arrow*  mi  the  wing. 


On  a .ffo-dotlar  bill,  issued  on  the  Htk  of 
January.  17  rtf,  ih  the  figure  of  a bund,  project- 
ing from  the  h&if&fy  frtnf  holding  £ pair  , of 
eii«aHy4)alanced  &+&  tiiewoih,  and  xfc 
words  riiT  fre  dotted 

hi  die  I»of;liuwriod  #\T,ndc|«:‘n4en^  ddr  iaUiet^ 
said  t hey  hud  v\  a ppe^Wl  to  The  ^ f j usti^tv 
and  niugtumi noly*’  of  tltt'Jt  frBfitfchbrMbr*uS 
They  also  solemnly  ^vpeabA  # u>  the  premia 


Judge  Of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  in- 
and  all  that  they  desired  was  justice, 


Imputi}  end  divine;  And  they  Were  willing  ip 
twjhdgfed  by  the  maxim  that 

‘‘J&t&Bum  ar»>  only  free  : the  Tvjjt  kTa  irifcyfeO* 


S"  ;••;  - 

On  a 5/UIotIar  bill,  issued  on  the  f filial  dart- 
1-77D.  i<  represented  an  open  emwfry,  a 
dark  cloud  rallmg  away,  and  t!u? iJniii  shming  ih 
splendor  u po n.  f li *:  la n d$c* pe .*  The  mot  to  & 
Vsi&t  ‘ After  the  eksmte  comes 

the  sum  " ‘Tltfe  was  th«  darlkcst  period;  of  the 
Revolution,  and  these  encouraging'  words  Wore 
sent  forth  to  the  people  for  their  coin  fort . Tip* 
clouds  were  ibeti  black*  the  light  was  dim.  Hm 
thunders  were  fmjn/rm  and  heirrv,  hut  'firitlr  in 


the  hearts  of  ‘the  faithful  prophesied  of  succeed- 
ing sunshine  Tor  the  struggling  colonist,  when 
j*enc<?  and  prosperity  should  prevail. 


On  n 7TU$oIIar  .bill,,  also  iwtisA  im  the  MtU 
of  tlmMrfr  1 T71>t  the  device  b a ilnglft  ftcev 


i % uUstq&r'  Tho  rrefe  repw^uts  the  L oiitcdcr^ey 

vof  sta t*^;  war,  whiyh  ;tS4 

^pnog  of  177,7«  hud  then  raging  tor-  four 
lJy>V  years  and  'upward...  ThH  motto  Add  deyk®  ftldfv  • 

- l4y  announced  .hMtoncad  foc^-'yet  'erne  fhat- 

wfjha  fuil  of  sienj^eance.  For  lhar  ye^s  they 
Ihttd  sosiained  the  $wzn  of  w«r,  and  were  not 
overcome.  It  wa*  An  enccmingetncut  for  theilt 

.'^’Ltrrri * *‘fi£*^  ...  . ^ • 7.;r^  v,7  -} :•;,>> '■ 

Oit  & MO-dolhir  idH,  issuoit  on  the  2(Rh  of  On  n«  8<Mo1W  bill,  nto  issued  op  th«S  1 Uh 

. -, ..’  7,..:‘-y.._k  „ *>f  dantmry.  1770,  b ihe  ligute  of  a hngC  oak* 

- 'Hm?  UgHi^r  Wirttim'  of  tia  angmvini?  «ua*a  tho  form  tree,  aad  the  word*  *rr  w stn'n.A  SEcufOJtUM 
^•uimlor«  uC  iho  ml  ^iAoip  upua  tha  face  if  it.  Kr*>H£,aCRJur  *—  ’4  It  ktU  flourish  forever  and 


•CONl^ENTA t- 


it  'M$'  p*fl?**«  b&  bo  lort  to  alt  Ylr- 

t4i#  ao-I  rt^i'd  far  life  tfuutury  m to  to  ivouiyi,  4»«U4 

fotlte  In  jj»  vnit>&n  *n  olMrurt  and  dUeourugv  tlo?  oui'h  hc.j* 
or  circulutibu  thnri  of,  u\id  MmU  be  -duly  ccnrictert  by 0$ 
cwnmittee  of  thu  rlty,  county  or  <fl<ft:  Vet,  /avia  <*w  *HT 
/ippcjxl  fjvm  thoir  devtaion*  by  toe  A^em  lily,  Conv^n*  k'rt, 
Council,  or  CoamiUOav  of  Safety  nt  the  Colour  where  U$ 
thiiU  i wi tie*  sucb  perecm  nUall  bo  ilt^reeil.  £M]l<lUhedv  uml 
tre&Wl'a*  an  enmif  of  1U>  country,  and  fired  nM  l>om 
nl\  ifci&ft  or  iftterettun*  wtili  tbu  lajbabitimta  of  Un>o  Cnj- 
OltkvV' 

Aavd  wh^j)?  4t  near  theeUise  trov 

rnediaady  lbs?  battld  of  Trenton*  \VWfting> 
ton  wasi  iayfjJiUul  .far  the  Cmtigtos^  with  the  pow- 
ers. of*  Military  BiHitvpf  fur  si*.  TOWibbv  one 
specificattrm  u?  those  powers  uufhoH&ed  bin*  u(c> 
arresi  and  confine  lemons  >*  ho  refuse  to  take 
the  Cwti'n^  tot  v&ititf#.  to  the 

States  of  ^hteft  th^v  tvr.rG  cUitGOS  tUdr  n&mesr 
ifetate  of  iiid  sriutcdse*.  ' 

At  j&e  -zioH'i#  llfff  the  Congress  had  issued 
hfllfc  to  the  amount  of  11,0(10.  From  that 

tiihcy  Vrl&fe*  th^  wsre  acfiv*  jpe$  heirt.  dteenitTH, 
they  ia|nfUy  depr<K:mtedv  in  apite  of  all  effort* 
in  their  favor ; and  twelve  months  afterward 
$8$  in  paper  wo*  equivalent  to  only  8100  in 


ewr  — thfi?«g1i  age*  of  a#?*,.-  Thfe ;h  a pfnpfev 
fc  emblem  of  thp  I£epublie  they  wore  then  cm- 
deaYontig  fop  establish.  Jt  refened  io  the  union 
And  perpetuity  of  rhe  Stares  one  great  nn- 
tion,  Surely  wc,  who  hare  been  witnesses  of 
the  terrible  storm  co  which  the  fispublic — the 
niighty  oak— has  been  ^objected  during  the  last 
two  years,  niul  the  amazing  strength  with  which 
it  law  rested  (he  harrreane,  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  the  prophecy  and-  rejoice  in  its  prom- 
ise#^ . * '.;  * • > < v y ' v • ‘ . . • ,**  :; ■ ' ')  :■. ':  ' . , 


Ever*  &mt£h*oi\  <m  the  luces  Of  (ho  several 
tknottmi arious  of  Conunenta)  2b*!ia  of  Credit 
have  how  been  given  ijq  crtrefiil  copies  from 
origiaalg.  It  will  bo  observed  that  most  of  the 
later  ones  have  been  copied  from  hills  issued  on 
the  14th  of  ^jhcuubor,  1 7Hh  The  amount  then 
authorized  w.t 3 ^oO.OtXXOOO.  Ncv?r  before  nor 
afterward  w*u%  a mm  fftfeqf  than  .'#10, 000,-000 
emitted  aft  onn  tope.  The  cica  of  the  war  had 
1/eeri  jgimttj  cuk^jp*4.dating  thb  p^vioiia  year. 
TW  m&txy  tnkkihg  tei 

eubjuguu;.  rhe  Ei>rttbeni  1^4 to,*  -expensive 
canvpmgti  was  to  W caftfed  there ; for  8outh 
Cifoliaa  and  Geor^ifo 'worn  40'  Ml  of  Totfe** 
that  annfes  must  be  sent  from  Urn  North  to 
meet  the  foe.  Cundcb  wa?  foci  be  a^in  invnd- 
ed;  and  the  enemy  expelled  from  Rhode  Inland, 
Promised  aid  frum  Tmnce  o«t  arrived,  and 
only  44,000,000-  h»4  bhWh  froru  Eu- 

rope by  loan&.  The  Congress  had  t?o  ncher  re- 
souto  for  fttnda  tlifcts  the  creation  of  Papey- 
Money i m<l,  hhtwithstamllag  the 
whirh  itud  ajrtauly  been  issued  had  so  <fopC6- 
ciated  that  in  Continental  Vails 
unil  at  oiiiy  f.iWl  In  specie,  they  ftathoVixeil,  ih 
thwif  tie*} )crRt ion,  the  bsue  of  4n0,0iif>,000  more. 
Early  in  1776  Btmfldcmce  m the  Coittiaenfal 
The  bills  ivere  sox»^ 


money  began  to  wkver, 
tinio^  feiu^id.  A gt-ticrul  nnea^incss  began  to 
prevail  m Uui  public  mind  conccnuug  them: 
ttnd  C<?mvnitfo3ef  ?*f  Safety  and  nthAjr  authorities 
ixt tlio  wetn  coustirained  to  adopt 

mM#itre^  gu^thining  them,  Patriotic  men 
camd  tbr^atd  W«h4  ofe>;d  to-  mfeetit  them  ni 
pnr^  and  bxcbrthge^  «Y  ouu  thouaancj  dol lars  in 
Stiver  were  xmule  for  the  same  sum  in  Conti- 
nental Papef.  Bat  fhoab  e^ampte  were  not  po- 
tent emmgh  to  nilay  the  public  diktxuat,  and  ihc 
Coinitmntnl  Congress  m?rt'  comj^Usd  to  take  the. 
matter  in  hamJL  Uu  xbe  1 1 th  of  J a unary,  177b, 
a^f  intimating  In'  a pixurnble  tlatt  tte  Tories,  or 
the  adherertits  of  t.bfe  CrownT  were  endeavoring  to 
•depreelate  ilte  currency,  the  Congxm  resolved  * 
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specie.  Meanwhile  a lottery  scheme  for  creat- 
ing funds  had  been  tried,  pursuant  to  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1776.  A committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
reported  a scheme  on  the  18th,  in  which  there 
were  to  be  100,000  tickets  arranged  in  four  class- 
es, the  highest  prize  in  the  first  being  $10,000; 
in  the  second  $20,000;  in  the  third  $30,000; 
and  in  the  fourth  $50,000.  The  affair  was  to 
have  the  form  of  a loan.  The  drawer  of  more 
than  a minimum  prize  in  each  class  was  to  re- 
ceive a Treasury  Note  payable  in  five  years, 
and  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  four  per  cent. 
The  tickets  (a  fac-simile  of  one  of  which  is  here 
given)  were  issued,  bearing  date  the  18th  of 
November,  1776,  and  the  drawing  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of 
March  following.  The  measure  was  not  popu- 
lar. Tickets  sold  tardily,  and  the  drawing  was 
postponed  from  time  to  time.  It  never  took 
place ; and  this  financial  scheme,  like  others  of 
that  period,  was  a complete  failure,  occasioning 
considerable  loss  to  many  individuals,  and  pro- 
ducing much  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  public 
' mind.  The  Congress  were  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  Continental  Money. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  more 
than  a brief  outline  history  of  the  management 
of  the  Continental  money  from  the  close  of  1776 
until  its  final  extinction  as  currency  in  1780. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its  rapid  depreciation, 
the  Congress  adopted  various  expedients  to  sus- 
tain its  credit.  Some  of  them  were  unwise,  some 
very  arbitrary,  and  all  of  them  futile.  They 
were  instigated  by  the  most  patriotic  motives, 
and  sanctified  by  the  most  honest  intention  and 
expectation  of  justifying  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  pledges  given  on  the  faces  of  the  bills. 
For  this  purpose,  early  in  1777,  the  Congress, 
after  declaring  that  as  “ the  Continental  money 
ought  to  be  supported  at  its  full  value  exjrressed 
in  the  rtspective  bills,  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  issued,  and 
who  stood  bound  to  redeem  the  same  accord- 
ing to  the  like  value,”  resolved  that  all  such 
bills  should  pass  current  at  par  in  all  transac- 
tions of  trade ; and  that  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  receive  them  at  such  valuation  should 
be  deemed  enemies  of  their  country.  They  rec- 
ommended the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
to  make  laws  declaring  the  bills  issued  by  the 
Congress  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  public  and 
private  debts,  “and  a refusal  thereof  an  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt”  At  the  same  time  the 
States  were  asked  to  make  provision  for  calling 
in  and  sinking  their  respective  quotas  of  the 
emissions.  At  near  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec. 
3, 1777),  the  Congress  who  recommended  the  sev- 
eral Legislatures  to  enact  laws  requiring  all  per- 
sons within  their  respective  States,  holding  bills 
of  credit  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  British 
sovereign  previous  to  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
forthwith  to  deliver  them  to  appointed  commis- 
sioners, to  be  exchanged  for  the  Continental 
money.  These  were  wanted  for  the  use  of 
the  commissaries  of  prisoners,  who  were  com- 


pelled to  use  specie  or  bills  authorized  by  the 
Crown. 

These  recommendations  were  acted  upon, 
more  or  less,  in  the  several  States ; but  the  legis- 
lation which  followed  proved  to  be  so  pernicious 
— so  grinding  to  the  confiding,  patriotic  cred- 
itors, and  beneficial  to  dishonest  debtors,  who 
were  enabled  to  pay  their  liabilities  at  an  enor- 
mous discount — that  the  Congress  soon  hastened 
to  recall  their  unwise  advice,  and  to  beseech  the 
States  to  repeal  their  iniquitous  “ tender”  laws, 
which  discouraged  taxation,  the  only  safe  securi- 
ty for  the  redemption  of  a public  debt.  “Who,” 
said  a member  of  Congress,  in  a debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  emission  of  bills — “Who  will  con- 
sent to  load  his  constituents  with  taxes,  when  we 
can  send  to  our  printers  and  get  a wagon-load 
of  money,  and  pay  for  the  whole  with  a quire  of 
paper  ?”  Such,  indeed,  was  the  way,  during  the 
years  1778  and  1779,  the  Continental  Congress 
kept  the  machineiy  of  the  Revolution  in  motion. 
By  the  means  of  an  active  printing-press  and  a 
few  commissioners  hired  by  the  day  or  paid  by 
the  quantity,  to  sign  the  bills,  nearly  all  of  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  Government  were  re- 
sponded to  by  “wagon-loads”  of  paper-money. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  troops  were  kept  in 
the  field,  cruisers  were  sent  out  upon  the  seas, 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was 
sustained,  and  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  civil 
list  were  thus  met.*  At  the  close  of  1779,  when 


* I have  compiled  from  the  JourmUts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  the  following  table  of  emieeiona,  showing  the 
date  of  the  resolution!  ordering  them,  and  the  amount 


each  time: 

When  Ordered.  Amount. 

1T75.  June  22 $2,000,000 

u July  25 1,000,000 

“ November  29 3,000,000 

1776.  January  5 10,000 

u February  17 4,000, 000 

“ May  9 5,000,000 

“ July  22 5,000,000 

“ November  2 500,000 

“ December  25 5,000,000 

1777.  February  26 5,000,000 

“ May  20 5,000,000 

u August  15 1,000,000 

“ November  7 1,000,000 

**  December  3 1,000,000 

17ia  January  8 1.000,000 

“ January  22 2,000,000 

“ February  16 2,0o0,000 

**  March  5 2,000,000 

“ April  4 1,000,000 

“ April  11 5,000,000 

“ April  18 600,000 

“ May  22  5,000,000 

“ Juno  20 6,000,000 

“ July  31..... 5,000,000 

“ September  5 5,000,000 

u September  26 10,000,100 

u November  4 10,000,100 

41  December  14. 10,000,100 

1779.  January  14 50,000,400 

»*  February  3 5,000,160 

“ February  19 5,000,160 

“ April  1 5,000,160 

“ May  5 10,000,100 

" June  4 10,000,100 

“ July  17  6,000,180 

“ July  17 10,000,100 

“ September  17 5,000,080 

“ September  17 in,noo,<i80 

“ October  14 6,0?0,180 

“ November  17.. 6,0*0,040 

“ Novembci  17 5,050.500 

November  29 10,000.140 


Total $242,060,780 
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the  prmtla|JC-pYW  was  stamped*  ilio.coiia  mission  - J eiJhr  of  Ktnv  Yorfev  fit  tho  head  of  the  gnhg 
crs  w<?fo  d ifetnid^d,: and. . the . deprecjbttion  of  ifa#  ! of  conntwrfeUcnrj.  aiid  the  X.ovaite  ell  ov.er  th.* 
paptov£*tf^£y  Xisui  jr<iyiv&wi  Mo^  than  ' count  tj-  '.  we  j*>  • ife  • . : . j&uiifes*  the 

bad  beer.  put  in  smuiiauotv  vrho  httd  ixMO  fi.ntdoyod  bv  /Jon- 

$200*000,1)00:  tOroaihetf  unredeemed  in  ; the  1 geos*,  to  ffngmvo  of  fte  fifl)*-,  aisled  Sir 
hwfe  of  the  potfpk?.  'Djififijr  the  rwo  pryeed^  ( . H 'WKir  in  los  piforioofc ■ ^rk:>  and 

ing  years  the  whole  awonttt  of  speefc*  received  •'  yhcti  auspectrai  'freifed  X<ftk<  Xti&hissr 

into  ihoContinetl^'l^rceinry  ^ky  cmIy£  ir>t>,80t\  fine**  wrt*  com  merited' m -ifo  spring.  of  l?T?r  and 
weighing  >n  gold  -about  seven  hundred  pounds,  j j’hmioued  for  more  than  two  yearn,  to  the  great 
ami  befog:  ft*  bulk  less  than  the  cdutenteuf  a : ofthe  €<midttmtftl  currency.  It  ^n« 


Wor^IMiars, 

N . lliK  Jftitv  entitle 
£$;,.  ,d«s  to  re 

v'%c«!iyr  Shnirn 


iy  cfrt&l#fted.  fnqnVre 
OfQ.:  lu  D,,  ut  .Uiu iVfffce 
limits  a,.m.  tr, 

4 v.u  Uit  i«r*J3* 

eat  month." 

A copy  of  one 
of  the  eonxiMirfrii' 
notes,  issued  almost 
a year  la  ter  than  thh 
date  #f  jpte  adver- 

aorj  .a  gen- 
nine  ono erftirt&d 

They  no.;  hedt  of  the 
rrajtih-ijvijnir;  ration, 

And  have  thy  same 
bonier  aud  ta-c  fitch- 
sonl  If  is  evident 

that  i be  engraver  at 
the  eoantertvit  at- 
tempted to  imitate 
the  morable  tj7#e  of 
the  genuine,  ami,  as 
may  he  semi*  failed. 

The  Ctlhgf  ess;  hy 
filing  1%  its  tistfife 
tnosi  emmter- 
fr.ited,  ofirf  Urging 
ehe  f$t*hn  to  provide 
$ hy 

rm^  tig  $ l&dftio,  Q0Q 
iti  the  year  1 T Tl>,  and 
*G,  000,000  annual- 
ly for  eighteen  years 
thereafter,  hoped  fo 
sustain  the  rapidly: 
MU (igcurren cy . In 
o eireobtr  to  the 
States,  they  laid  the 
whole  matter  before 
Tfcr  roru^ytL 
inghaivm^  They 
admitted  ' ihar  tlk 
lusaehf  uaper^woney 
had  Wat  in  excess 
uf  the  actual  wants 


7 r 

a<: 

/ corcliflg  C04 
fait  pasted  by,  0h- 
orefjtpi'  }\$atii$tfux 


l m&*#M 


Th«  &n.L  entitle 
tbs  hearer  io  re 
C6’.V  eTori  f { 

m&&  t£fo{(arile  or 
I lb,  tetaui 

ji^y  or  o/ftoer  ac  ; 

?fe'»  pa  jiirfl  by  6tV< 
ati:Xtirl  t0>vn 

m/i 
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of  the : Government  a«  fu>c  lo  but  explained  1 vexation.  Yet  common  danger  and  comhion 

the  can  sc,  and  pare  reasons  why  more  should  patriotism  made  the  |>e*6ple  patient  ift)d  loyal, 
he  emitted.  They  alio  gytdejw oted  to  calm  They  clung  to  the  central  gott/rumem  a*  theft 
the  fears  of  the  j«?oplc  c^at^ndhg  the  burden  anchor  of  hope.  When  the*  bills of  the  States 
of  the  National  debt,  “Let  ns  suppose/'  they  , were  worthier  and  were  every  where  telWyi. 
said,  at  che  luhldlr:  of  ^pteruber,  • ??:*.  when  t-h^,Gontlnentai  Congre-  < though  equal- 

tin?  captions  of  paper - money  imiotmrcd  tody  y ortFibsSfe  paired  currently  at  the  ^xc&n^ 

loan*  ttVbome  an»1  tihrond  j <jf  <&e  dftj,  because  they  •boi^chc.  ' : 

to  h) most  * > Let  m m p]K>$e  far  l ftomtlify*  The  people  believed  in  a N 'ati&s a i 

the  sake  of  argument.  Uwi  at  » 01%  x&W&yofl**?  clung  to  the 

of  the  wnr the  amount  do  of  8i.*tk  Scm^w?OQfiH 


.$300,*  *00,000  v that  Exclusive  nf  supplies  from 
taxes,  which  will  not  be  i n^in^iderahlc,  the  teari* 
should  amount  to  #iOO*OQO*bQ§,  thus  the  whftfe 
national  debt  of  the  tjiiitcA  States  .would  ;be 
^BOO,OOOr<hKh  There  aft*  at  present  S,OOOf<)QO 
of  idhahis^iftt*  blithe  thirteen  Stales ; 300,000,000 
of  dollars  divided  among  3,000,01)0  of  people, 


penalty  cmrenrtev  the  most  end  nr* 
\ng  pntnoftsm  could  not  sh^ftdn  the  .-credit.  of 
tin*  currency,  Trices  went  up  and 

the  $kp&.  Went  down „ until  the  latter  became 
* tfl tiek'Hs  ns  u cfteuhir/ng  fhedtuft , 

The  following  foibles  exhibit#  the  depredate  *1/ 
of  the  Continental  Monet  a(  the  beginning  J 


would  'give-  to; •each-  person  $ 100.  Is  there  an  j every  month  during  the  tat  live  vmv«  \A  ha  ey- 
’individual  in  America,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  j:  ftrence,  specie  being  the  standard  of  value; 
or  twenty  unable  to  pay  it  again  ? Sup-  j Yxtc*  or  $100.  m 

pose  the  wkolh  debt  assessed  as  it  ought  to  lie,  i 
on  the  inhabitant  in  to  theft*  rciq«uj-  j 

ire  estat^y  what  woatd  then  he  tho  aharo  ftf  the  j itir^h . 
floorer  people  ? Perhaps  not  &Kh  ,f  Thej^  then ! * Prtl  • / * * 
referred  to  the  fair  fuwtmjptioh  that  wjtbfti.-t.wtm-  ! )>*;{ 
ty  years  the  population  Of  ihe  H tales  wmfkl  proh-  j *Jdy 


end,  exceedingly  -light  ta a\h  inn  s:;b*equ<snr 
address  ihey  spurned  ^ie  idea,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  enemies  ^jftbc  country,  tfmfc 
the  people  would  ever  consent  to  a ttqnulbirton 
of  tii  e deli  iv  They  Apokc  ofA  hanfeipt, 
le.sH  Uepnhhc,  as  n novelty  In  ft  iC;  political  world. 

♦-•‘Thu  pride  of  Aoierica%n  iftwy  said,  uwrr>U6. 

fmm  the  idea Knowing,  jia  we  alt  do,  the 

value  of  naftpRui  characier,  and  iinple^sod  k^ith 
a duo  achso  o?  the  immntnhie  laws  of  ju^nce 
»nd  hauftr*  it  1$  impd^ibie  America  #hmdd 
think,  homu;  of  >uch  an  execrable 

deed.”  >w  . 

Thus  honest,  grid  jpaiTidio  inoit, 

upon  vAuxti  $lmnidets  the  weight  of  goTommo.nt 
laid*  U\e  assist ftrg  and  compensa- 

ting support  of  djel^aied  executive  power.  By 
rhe  term*  of  tho  Confederation  tficrr  agreed  up*>n 
but  not  ratUM,  they  omld  not  w/nwuruL  They 
r;ould  only  ucat/nnend  Tneo.sures : it  was  for  the 
.Sudiii  in  full  njrreem«Mi>.  to  order  their  execu- 
tion. In  the  prmUfir  of  finances  the  StAfe 
could  not  ag t&i ; *nd  t;hcit:  jealousies  cftiit 
vened  the  honest  and  patriotic  efforts  tif  the  Con 
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Cwhbei-  . 

The,  |)eopk  were  heartily  tired  pf  ri  eurnmey 
Whieh  figured  vj  ridiculously  in  k common  truri#* 
action  of  trade  as  rho  followingc 

K CAt*rAr>»  A.  r 

But  of  jhcnouA  : 

. Jfotttrf*,  Jf?l'  ■'•id---: 

ip. . . % . , . . ; v . v V. , . pm  • 
??&*:*  $$a  ^y,  7 52 

• $ >A. i*#- A'-tJ  -;. , v-  ..;  wo  - 

-f4^ ai^iS^-^^AV'nt'  ' rJ  -y. \^::y  .AKO 

4N) 

*km 

If  paid  in  <»prcii.\  1% 

lWc.ciwd  puyiaent  h»  fall 
; • r . •;'•  v^Vc  ’ • • 5’ftt  W Hu  Virnoixi, 

' /.  t b; ^ Jx(», 

They  preferred  to  ^ ^A&hppc»r  In 
armihllAtlnti;  There  Was  hwt  a (if  a. 

chance  of  it«  c!st  Wmg  rWfctaued,  tue  finatrees 
of  the  C^nfw3emcy  were  in  such  a w'remhed 
elite-.  The  p^ppk  unbrnit^d  quietly  loss 
of  c^lXhOlKl^hXb.hnd  thereto'  exTiiihted  me  of 
| the  most-.  $lpr<Ott^-plc|tiroii'of  trite  pptrjotiyra  to 
to  sustain  the  public  credit.*  The  Suite*  ; iin  fvUjKl  in  the  nnT>hls  nf  th53  race.  It  Was  a 
had  takvn  some  .measures,  ns  wc  havexrbserved,  j greitt  tlefotv^r^tad  WpiieftentativttSt  of  the5; 

for  the  purpose,  as  Iftdlriduak.  Some  of  them  I fwople  ^ if  w A* Mottos (**}  from  the  pebpie  ; and,it 
had  recently  enacted  rigid  laws  by  which  tbe  i wu?/rnm'Olt‘d,  byfvabxldlaftop,  with  the  tacVt  coti~ 
price  of  labor*  the  produce  /A  tire  mirk^hop  apd  <?e.nt  of  rh^  iWOph>. . It  bed  perfumed  for  thm. 
fattn,  th»  charge??  of  inti  -keeper*,  the  price,  of  . sd^.  :4*<  k vWfk'k  ■ \tt  ha*i-  fed,  ,ehith«dln- ' . 

if. i ported  ctaosU,  #hc.,  weif  to  h<>  regniul^d.  The ) wrmotL  ^itd  paid  troop#,  ond  fmed  out  il*vp?.  for 
€«>rigrm.  in  like  mini had  atternfAcil  to'  rM  th^^knAo  of  the  Bbcrtjt^'w^'ti^iW • 
W td&mtjmJ  price  fv^rr  tljlftg  po rclotf^d  for  tht^sp«|?ero  enrpie^ ^ihe  pluksdphi^^n^itt,  l^om: 

in  Krance,  In  tho  aaiamii 
^'With  thk  paj^r*  without  fcaxCA  the  fTr^t  three 
ycarV,  they  fotfglvt  and  baffled  otk?  of  ihe 
ppw  erfid  aaftidis  in  Europe.  They  hojtfvh  pob 
withsttttuling  its  quantity,  to  have  kept  tip  the 


the  public  tertifco.  But  ikWe  effort v afi  fetihxl 
to ■ |#rn»ii>re  ft>c  desiVed  effect,  They  taftwM 
Wi»i^>rimd  confttsion  in  frarl4  and  Amtxitn** 

':f,$ W.tytm  ^ndOwl^*  "in  iiwp&z. 
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values  of  tlioif  vjidjior,  h i this  ihev  were  miv-  j 
tak^tr.  fi  dgfirecj&tail  gmduall v.  But  this  des  j 
preclusion,  rhmigh  'in  some  Hrcumstances  in- ; 
c.cmvt£nb*»fc,  ha*  )uul  the  gene  ml  good  and  great  j 
fiffecl  of  opo iig  nf,  a lax,  and  perhaps  the  ! 
most  equal  of  alt  t.ax^Sj  v5tric*e  it,  depreciated  in  | 
the  h &m*4t  ih&  ladder#  of  mumf,  and  thereby  k 


ppnpp  PtRRfPCHMBI  PU rngmmmr  -JPSf 

’taxer)  them  in  proportion  to  the  they  beid,  j 
md  the  time  they  held  it,  wind)  generally  te  rn 
propartfots  to  meo-s  m much 

of  the  public  debt  Juki  l*een,  in  this  manner,  in- 
sensible  paid  that  lite  rataaitider  dpfca  not  ex- 
ceed m\  rat  I lions  sterling.^..  Jo  the  moan  time  j 
the  vigor  of  their  military  opefajicbfcs :•!'«  o^ain 're-i 
viveih  and  they  are  now  as  able,  wUh  respdet  to ; 
motiOJv  t<>  carry  on  the  war  os  they  were  at  the  * 
beginning,  and  much  inure  so  with  regard  in 
troops,  arms,  and  diaeipHue;  It  is  alao  an  in-  j 
creasing  staiiou,  dxty  ’ibi.nis/iud  children  having  \ 
been  bom  atmuaily  in  the  United  States  since 
the  beginning  of  Uu>  \v<ir,J' 

Abaudoruiig  the  i*5ue  ojf  ContintnUil  Money, 
the  lY.iigvw  rrsorned  to  epede  loans  in  Europe 
and  the  trmt*$k>n  of  u ftew  hind  of  paper.  Oh 
the  IStfi  of  March,  1760,  Afnsr  rede  Wing  a call  ‘ 
upon  the  *evoral  States  to  pay  into  tfm  National  { 
Treasury  the  aggregate  sum  of  & ircO<KU)<X>  a j 
month  until  the  fir^t  of  I7&U  they  resoived  to  ] 
issue  bilk*  on  the  fond*  of  the  individual  States,  j 
signed  by  commissioners  appoititM  by  them,  i 
and  their  payment  guaranteed  by  the  United  j 
State*.  The  following  farm  of  the  hills  of  the  j 
new  emission  express^  $$&  condition ; 

po**o«w>r  of  tht«  HP  -i i *\i ! M p*td SpsitMi 

rallied  dollar*,  hr  th«  ii*y  «*f  l f £$§&,  Vim  la-  j 

tew,  In  llt*i  rfiortey,  x&  the  aw  >4  fire per  r?uu,  per  an? 

rram.  In  Mm  State  Of > *r<wiing  to  nn  nc>  4 Urn  l>*g- 

iiiliature  of  thyroid  State,, of  Uw  . 4*y  17^V' 

The3e  bills  were  indulged  an  fdilfcwa : 


oTbaTTnftied  State*  incurs  the  payment  of  the  within 
bill.  Rod  wiU  draw  ttfifo  >jf  £r<3u\ni»e  let  tie;  iwiv>t  uuno- 
*Uy«,  if  rienamtWU  ww>ntiu;r  to  u resolution  of  Congress, 
of  the  \mi  Oay  of  Marsh,  l7SU."f 

The  bills  were  called  the  Ncv:  Jfyfixtttpi*  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Contiticntid  hilts,  which 
were  now  termed  the  <)(d  Svmsion*  But  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  {After  made,  the  people 
look  widi  suspicion  updn  qtf  p«p«r~moner. 

Here 

emwitffr) a*  enr  anry  ends,  *md  with it  fhe  irq ffc 
of  this,  paper,  ft  wa?  used  before  the  close  of 
the  w'ttr  It it  ignoble  pii qvosea.  4 z f have  *enn/v 
said  the  l^ie  Samnci  Breck,  of  Ffniadylphi^  in 
a letter  fa  the  writef,  ‘/  a harb»rV«h.op  in  Bo&~ 
ton  papered  wuh  tlte  hills;  mid  iftilors  whjo,  op 
their  retard  fmai  fojhg  vnyuge^  wtte  paid  iheVy 
wages  in  great  bmulics  ^f  this  crash,  with  fhiv 
nsuftl  lighulnvurtedneas  of  their  class,  laugh  s>i 
their  own  misforrm»t%  nod  lor  the  fun  fcf  dn- 
thing  f/arade  rite  streets  wili  thou  clothes  cov, 
erod  wijth  bills  that  once  p:p resell tcxl  thousand^ 
of  doUiirs/’  They  h ave  now  become  very  rare, 
and  are  seldom  found  outside  of  the  qollectioxi> 
of  antitpmries.f  . ’ i’.  * ;. \ 1 ■ 


* TWtenrib  ikQ\&  Ttfopf**  and Tenor*'  «re  mH 
wgh  in  currency  autWn'  Ufmv  the  agtipUaijyf^te  JSat infr 
al:  f •QtatltutiOQ.  Ti»c%.r  were  dCfigaiifitma  hi 
• n paptr-monvy ; and  later  one^.  liyfvii  a basi*.  bv 

Ui®  pcovtawte  ijs  **  in  the  e w h<*r<*  g)v*jn  of.  thu 

ik?nUnV?itAl tuttfiey . B««th  cniifHion^  <>t  the  St* fee*  nirreney 
tlwulkittil  b>cethi>t — the  i ktter  «t  nominiU  r>U0i\ 

tthilfc  that  of  the  old  eiolisiou  Jif  tJ^ratiueoUU.  money  dl/ap- 
pcarea  currency. 

•f  Jo*htMt  1-  Cohan,  ,M  p„  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  ?i#- 
a •jpa»*iTmon  of  every  tenoral  oat  ion  and  of  every  hwmvefif 
tin  1‘  < Mil  ICmi^ad'’  of  f ontinenUl  Money.  It  L»  beiievi  *J 
to  tie  Uj,e  only  perfect  cHIei'iiou  in  tito  cimutry,  UuiVi» 
ijoionel  Vettir  .<!  Wi^hingmit  dl  v,  Ineklrf^  one  of 

1v«i  MU*  rJ  Uie  ■vi>ry  rare  teoie  of  AptU  1 i;  H<7,  wlticli 
worn  arjjwn  fr.nxi  citeijlMWu 
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A CALIFORNIAN  IN  ICELAND, 

[S&frfc  $a$a\] 


IT  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  I reached  the 
Parsonage.  In  addition  to  my  rough  ride 
from  Reykjavik  ami  the  various  trying  adven- 
tures on  the  way,  I had  walked  over  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  the  Ahminuajau,  sketched  the 
principal  points  of  interest,  visited  the  Lbgberg, 
and  made  some  sketches  and  diagrams  of  that, 
besides  accomplishing  a considerable  amount  of 
work  about  the  premises  of  the  good  Pastor — 
all  of  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader.  Surely  if  there  is  a 
country  upon  earth  abounding  in  obstacles  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  Iceland.  The 
climate  is  the  most  variable  in  existence — warm 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry  by  turns,  seldom  the 
same  thing  for  half  a day.  Such,  at  least,  was 
my  ex]>erience  in  June.  Wild  and  desolate 
scenery  there  is  in  abundance,  and  no  lack  of 
interesting  objects  any  where  for  the  pencil  of 
an  artist ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  physical  discomfort  that  most  be  en- 
dured by  one  who  faithfully  adheres  to  his  pur- 
pose. Only  think  of  sitting  down  on  a jagged 
piece  of  lava,  wet  to  the  skin  and  shivering  with 
cold;  a raw,  drizzling  min  running  down  your 
back  and  dropping  from  the  brim  of  your  hat, 
making  rivers  on  your  paper  where  none  are  in- 
tended to  be;  hints  of  rheumatism  shooting 
through  your  bones,  and  visions  of  a solitary 
grave  in  the  wilderness  crossing  your  mind ; 


then,  of  a sudden,  a wind  that  scatters  vonr  pa- 
pers far  and  wide  and  sends  your  only  hat  whirl- 
ing into  an  abyss  from  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  w ill  ever  recover  it — think  of  these, 
ye  summer  tourists  who  wander,  sketch-book  in 
band,  through  the  “ warbling  woodland0  and 
along  44  the  resounding  shore,”  and  talk  about 
being  enterprising  followers  of  the  Fine  Arts ! 
Try  it  in  Iceland  a while  and  see  bow  long 
your  inspiration  will  last!  Take  my  word  for 
it,  unless  you  be  terribly  in  earnest,  you  will 
postpone  your  labors  till  the  next  day.  and 
then  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  day  that  never 
comes. 

Not  the  least  of  my  troubles  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a good  night’s  rest  after  the  fatiguing 
adventures  of  the  day.  There  was  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  bed,  save  that  it  was  made 
for  somebody  who  had  never  attained  the  aver- 
age growth  of  an  American  ; and  one  might  do 
without  a night-cap*  hut  how  in  the  world  could 
any  body  be  expected  to  sleep  w here  there  was 
no  night  ? At  twelve  o’clock,  when  it  ought  to 
be  midnight  and  the  ghosts  stirring  about,  I 
looked  out,  and  it  wits  broad  day ; at  half  past 
one  I looked  out  again,  and  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing; at  two  I got  up  and  tried  to  read  some  of 
the  Pastor’s  books,  which  wore  writtcu  in  Ice- 
landic, and  therefore  not  very  entertaining;  at 
three  I went  to  work  and  finished  some  of  mv 
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| ed  and  barren  aspepi  that  the  tmuginatioTi  w«* 
bewildered  with  the  dreaty  desolation  of  the 
Bca ne.  The  tthplc  coumn,  ai  far  a*  liii:  eve 
could  reach,  was  tom  up  ami  ram  to  pieces 
Greet  musses  oflava  seemed td  Iiave been  wast- 
ed foreihly  from  the  o.ri#m«l  bed,  and  hulled  u> 
random  over  the  face  of  the  Lroutdn\  Fro* 
dig i6u q ht* urea  * ipenvd . mi  every  side  j and  for 
mile*  fh*>>r*ni  wumi  through  a tmtze  of  *harj‘ 
! point*  and  Mtyj?  pnfci*  qf  luva,  with  no  indiea> 
| timi  0 Mm;  coups*/ occasional  intervals  a 
! pile  of  apwes  >)o  fcetnu  pvoiuineut  point,  erected 
by  p ns  n wav-mark  for  travelers. 

Sbmetic/M>  oar  hardy  little  horses  eiimi»cd  like 
goats  up  the  rugged  gldei  of  a slope,  w hero  it 
! sadraed  utterly  imp^ilde  to  find  a toot  hold — so 
tortured  find  ehViotic  \m*  tlm  face  of  the  earth  v 
iiiul  not  lmfix-queatly  we  became  involved  in  « 
talyvrinth  of  fearful  sinLv  where  the  upper  Kira* 
iuiti  fdid  given  way  and  fallen  into  the  yawning 
dej-MiFMnvv,  BetwHcu  these  terrible  traps  the 
: trail  rwns  mien  not  over  a few  feet  wide.  Ii 
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Uieir  perpetual  mantles  of  snow.  Nearer,  on 
the  verge  of  the  valley,  were  the  red  peaks  of  the 
foot-hiLls.  To  the  right  lay  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  lake  glistening  in  the  sunbeams.  In  front* 
a great  black  fissure  stretched  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  impassable  barrier.  This  was  the 
famous  Hrafnajau — the  uncouth  and  terrible 
twin-brother  of  the  Almannajau. 

A toilsome  ride  of  eight  miles  brought  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  Pass — which  in  point  of  rugged 
grandeur  far  surpasses  the  Altnannajau,  though 
it  lacks  the  extent  and  symmetry  which  give 
the  latter  such  a remarkable  effect.  Here  was 
a tremendous  gap  in  the  earth,  over  a hundred 
feet  deep,  hacked  and  shivered  into  a thousand 
fantastic  shapes ; the  sides  a succession  of  the 
wildest  accidents ; the  bottom  a chaos  of  broken 
lava,  all  tossed  about  in  the  most  terrific  con- 
fusion. It  is  not,  however,  the  extraordinary 
desolation  of  the  scene  that  constitutes  its  prin- 
cipal interest.  The  resistless  power  which  had 
rent  the  great  lava-bed  asunder,  as  if  touched 
with  pity  at  the  ruin,  had  also  flung  from  the  tot- 
tering cliffs  a causeway  across  the  gap,  which  now 
forms  the  only  means  of  passing  over  the  great 
Hrafnajau.  No  human  hands  could  have  cre- 
ated such  a colossal  work  ns  this;  the  imagina- 
tion is  lost  in  its  massive  grandeur ; nnd  when  we 
reflect  that  miles  of  an  almost  impassable  country 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  traversed  in  order  to 
reach  the  opposite  side  of  (lie  gap,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  in  the  battle  of  the  elements 
Nature  still  had  a kindly  remembrance  of  man. 


Five  or  six  miles  beyond  the  Hrafnajau,  near 
the  summit  of  a dividing  ridge,  we  came  upon  a 
very  singular  volcanic  formation  called  theTin- 
tron.  It  stands,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  trail, 
on  a rise  of  scoria  and  burned  earth,  from  w hich 
it  juts  up  in  rugged  relief  to  the  height  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
huge  clinker  not  unlike  what  conics  out  of  a 
grate;  hard,  glassy  in  spots,  and  scraggy  all 
over.  The  top  part  is  shaped  like  a shell ; in 
the  centre  is  a hole  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  opens  into  a vast  subterranean  cavity  of 
unknown  depth.  Whether  the  Tin  iron  is  an 
extinct  crater,  through  w hich  tires  shot  out  of 
the  earth  in  by-gone  times,  or  an  isolated  mass 
of  lava,  whirled  through  the  air  out  of  some  dis- 
tant volcano,  is  a question  that  geologists  must 
determine.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  one  of 
those  natural  curiosities  sk>  common  in  Iceland 
which  defy  research.  The  whole  country  is  full 
of  anomalies — bogs  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  dry  land,  nnd  parched  deserts  where  it  would 
not  seem  strange  to  sec  bogs ; fire  where  water 
ought  to  be,  and  water  in  the  place  of  fire. 

While  the  pack-train  followed  the  trail  Zbega 
suggested  that  the  Tintron  had  never  been 
sketched,  and  if  I felt  disposed  to  “take  it 
dawn” — as  he  expressed  it — he  would  wait  for 
me  in  the  valley  below;  so  I took  it  down. 

During  this  day’s  journey  we  crossed  many 
small  rivers  which  bad  been  much  swollen  by 
the  recent  rains.  The  forditig-phices,  however, 
were  generally  good,  and  wc  got  over  them  with- 
out being  obliged  to  swim  our  horses.  One 
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tenderly  as  possible.  While  thus  philosophiz- 
ing. Z<‘>e&a  plunged  in  deeper  and  deeper  till  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  raging  torrent  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  great  fissure.  Was  it  possible 
he  was  going  to  force  his  horse  into  it  ? Surely 
the  man  must  be  crazy. 

“Stop,  Zbcga!  stop!”  I shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  “you’ll  he  swept  ovct  the  precipice. 
There’s  a great  gap  in  the  river  just  before  you!” 

“All  right,  Sir!”  cried  Zbega.  “Come  on. 
Sir!” 

Again  and  again  I called  to  him  to  stop ; but 
bo  seemed  to  lose  my  voice  in  the  roar  of  the 
falling  waters.  Dashing  about  after  the  scat- 
tered animals  he  whipped  them  all  np  to  the 
brink  of  die  precipice,  and  then  quietly  walked 
his  own  horse  across  on  what  looked  to  me  like 
a straak  of  foam.  The  others  followed ; and  in 
a few  minutes  they  all  stood  safely  on  tho  oppo- 
site bank.  I thought  this  was  very  strange.  A 
remote  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
Zbega  was  in  league  with  some  of  those  water- 
spirits  which  are  said  to  iufest  the  rivers  of  Ice* 
land.  Wondering  what  they  would  say  to  a 
live  Californian,  I plnnged  in  and  followed  the 
route  taken  by  my  guide.  Ujkhi  approaching 
the  middle  of  the  river  1 discovered  that  what 
appeared  to  he  a streak  of  foam  was  in  reality  a 
wooden  platform  stretched  across  the  chasm  and 
covered  by  a thin  sheet  of  water.  It  was  pinned 
down  to  the  rocks  at  each  end,  and  was  well 
braced  with  rafters  nndemeath.  From  this  tho 
river  derives  its  name — Bruartf,  or  the  Bridge. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  differed 
but  little  from  what  I have  already  attempted  to 
\ i r </  ?? 
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river,  the  Briftiru,  gave  me  some  uneasiness. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  banks  it  presented  a 
very  formidable  obstacle.  At  the  only  place 
where  it  was  practicable  to  reach  the  water  it 
was  a raging  torrent  over  fifty  yards  wide,  dash- 
ing furiously  over  a bed  of  lava,  with  a velocity 
and  volume  that  bade  apparent  defiance  to  any 
attempt  at  crossing.  In  the  middle  was  a great 
fissure  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
water,  into  which  the  current  converged  from 
each  side,  forming  a series  of  cataracts  that 
shook  the  earth  and  made  a loud  reverberation 
from  the  depths  below. 

I stopped  on  au  elevated  bank  to  survey  the 
too  to  before  us.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possi- 
ble way  of  getting  over.  It  was  all  a wild  roar- 
ing flood  plunging  madly  down  among  tho  rocks. 
While  I was  f lunking  what  was  to  be  done  Zbega, 
with  a crack  of  his  whip,  drove  the  animals  into 
the  water  and  made  a bold  dash  after  them.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a gocxl  deal 
of  prudence  in  the  advice  given  by  an  Icelandic 
traveler  : “ Neper  yo  into  a river  till  your  guide 
has  tried  «Vy  Should  Zbega  be  swept  down 
over  the  cataract,  as  appeared  quite  probable, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  rne  to  follow 
him.  I had  a genuine  regard  for  the  poor  fel- 
low, and  it  would  pain  mo  greatly  to  lose  him ; 
hut  then  he  was  paid  so  much  per  day  for  risk- 
ing his  life,  and  how  could  I help  it  if  he  chose 
to  pursue  such  a perilous  career  ? Doubtless  he 
had  come  near  being  drowned  many  a time  be- 
fore ; ho  seemed  to  be  used  to  it.  All  I could 
do  for  him  in  the  present  instance  would  be  to 
break  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  his  wife  as 
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describe.  Vast  deserts  of  lava,  snow-capped 
mountains  in  the  distance,  a few  green  spots 
hero  and  there,  and  no  apparent  sign  of  habita- 
tion— these  were  its  principal  features.  Below 
the  falls  the  scene  was  peculiarly  wild  and  char- 
acteristic. Tremendous  masses  of  lava  cast  at 
random  amidst  the  roaring waters ; great  fissures 
splitting  the  earth  asunder  in  all  directions; 
every  where  marks  of  violent  convulsion.  In 
the  accompanying  sketch  I have  endeavored  to 
depict  some  of  these  salient  points.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  wind  blew  like 
a hurricane  through  the  craggy  ravines ; that 
the  min  and  spray  whirled  over  and  under  and 
almost  through  me;  that  it  was  difixctilr  to 
stand  on  any  elevated  spot  without  danger  of 
!>eing  blown  over ; I hope  some  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  imperfections  of  the  j>erform- 
oncc. 

About  midway  l>etwecn  Thingvalla  and  the 
Geysers  wc  descended  into  a beautiful  little  val- 
ley, covered  with  a fine  growth  of  grass,  where 
we  stopped  to  change  horses  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  a lunch.  While  Zdegn  busied  hiru- 
sclf  arranging  the  packs  and  saddles  onr  inde- 
fatigable little  dog,  Brusa,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  chase  to  a flock  of  sheep, 
Zdega  shouted  at  him  ns  usual,  arid  ha  usual 
Brusaonly  barked  the  louder  and  ran  the  faster. 
The  sheep  scattered  over  the  valley — Brusa  pur- 
suing all  the  loose  members  of  the  flock  with  a 
degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a better  cause.  Upon  the 
lambs  he  was  particularly  severe.  Many  of 
them  must  have  been  stunted  in  their  growth 
for  life  by  the  fright  they  received;  and  it  was 


not  until  he  had  tumbled  half  a dozen  of  them 
heels  over  head,  and  totally  dispersed  the  re- 
mainder, that  he  siuv  fit  to  return  to  head-quar- 
ters, The  excitement  once  over,  he  of  course 
begun  to  consider  the  consequences,  and  I must 
say  he  looked  as  mean  as  it  was  possible  for  an 
intelligent  dog  to  look.  Zoega  took  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  with  a relentless  hand,  and 
heaving  a profound  sigh,  addressed  a pathetic 
remonstrance  to  him  in  the  Icelandic  language, 
giving  it  weight  und  emphasis  by  a sharp  cut  of 
his  whip  after  every  sentence.  This  solemn 
duty  performed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  greatly 
to  Bru&a's  satisfaction  when  it  was  over,  we 
mounted  our  horses  once  more  and  proceeded 
on  our  journey. 

A considerable  portion  of  this  day’s  ride  was 
over  a rolling  country,  somewhat  resembling  the 
foot-hills  in  certain  parts  of  California.  On  the 
right  was  an  extensive  [‘lain,  generally  barren, 
but  showing  occasional  green  patches ; and  on 
the  left  a rugged  range  of  mountains,  not  very 
high,  hut  strongly  marked  by  volcanic  signs.  We 
passed  several  lonely  little  huts,  the  occupants 
of  which  rarely  made  their  appearance.  Sheep, 
gontsv,  and  sometimes  horses,  dotted  the  pasture- 
lands.  There  w*as  not  much  vegetation  of  any 
kind  save  patches  of  grass  and  brushwood.  A 
species  of  white,  moss  covered  the  rocks  in  places, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  hoar-frost  at  a short 
distance. 

Upon  turning  the  point  of  a hill  where  onr 
trail  was  a little  elevated  above  the  great  valley, 
Zoega  called  my  attention  to  a column  of  vapor 
that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  about  ten 
miles  distant.  For  all  I could  judge  it  was 
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smoke  from  some  settler's  cabin  situated  in  a 
hollow  of  the  slope. 

44  What's  that,  Zoega?”  I asked. 

“That’s  the  Geysers,  Sir,”  he  replied,  as 
coolly  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  the  famous  Geysers  of  Iceland. 

“The  Geysers!  That  little  thing  the  Gey- 
sers ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Dear  me!  who  would  ever  have  thought 
it!” 

I may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  I was  sad- 
ly disappointed.  It  was  a pleasure,  of  course,  to 
see  what  I had  read  of  and  pictured  to  my  mind 
from  early  boyhood ; but  this  contemptible  little 
affair  looked  very  much  like  a humbug.  A vague 
idea  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind  that  I 
would  see  a whole  district  of  country,  shooting 
up  hot  water  and  sulphurous  vapors — a kind  of 
hell  upon  earth;  but  that  thing  ahead  of  us — 
that  little  curl  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  looked 
so  peaceful,  so  inadequate  a result  of  great  sub- 
terranean fires,  that  I could  not  but  feel  some 
resentment  toward  the  travelers  who  had  pre- 
ceded mo,  and  whose  glowing  accounts  of  the 
Geysers  had  deceived  me.  At  this  point  of  view 
it  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  Geysers  of  Cali- 
fornia. I had  a distinct  recollection  of  the  great 
cafion  between  Russian  River  valley  and  Clear 
Lake,  the  magnificent  hills  on  the  route,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  infernal  scene  far  down  in 
the  bed  of  the  canon,  the  boiling,  hissing  waters, 
and  clouds  of  vapor  whirling  up  among  the  rocks, 
the  towering  crags  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
noble  forests  of  oak  and  pine  that  spread  44  a 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade”  over  the  wearied 
traveler ; and  I must  say  a patriotic  pride  took 
possession  of  my  soul.  We  had  beaten  the  world 
in  the  production  of  gold ; our  fruits  were  finer 
and  our  vegetables  larger  than  any  ever  produced 
in  other  countries ; our  men  taller  and  stronger, 
our  women  prettier  and  more  prolific,  our  law- 
suits more  extensive,  our  fights  the  best  ever 
gotten  up,  our  towns  the  most  rapidly  built  and 
rapidly  burned ; in  short,  every  thing  was  on  a 
grand,  wide,  broad,  tall,  fast,  overwhelming  scale 
that  bid  defiance  to  competition  ; and  now  I was 
satisfied  we  could  even  beat  old  Iceland  in  the 
matter  of  Geysers.  I really  felt  a contempt  for 
that  little  streak  of  smoke.  Perhaps  something 
in  the  expression  of  ray  eye  may  have  betrayed 
my  thoughts ; for  Zoega,  as  if  he  felt  a natural 
pride  in  the  wonders  of  Iceland  and  wished  them 
to  be  properly  appreciated,  hastily  added : 44  But 
you  must  not  judge  of  the  Geysers  by  what  you 
now  see,  Sir ! That  is  only  the  little  Geyser. 
He  don't  blow  up  much.  The  others  are  behind 
the  first  rise  of  ground.” 

44  That  may  be,  Zoega.  I have  no  donbt  tjhey 
are  very  fine,  but  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  they  Bhould  equal  the  Geysers  of 
California.” 

44  Indeed,  Sir ! I didn’t  know  you  had  Gey- 
sers there.” 

44  Didn't  know  it ! Never  heard  of  the  Gey- 
sers of  California  ?” 


“Never,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  Zoega,  that  is  remarkable.  Our  Gey- 
sers are  the  finest,  the  bitterest,  the  smokiest, 
the  noisest,  the  most  infernal  in  the  world ; and 
as  for  mountains,  our  Shasta  Bute  would  knock 
your  Mount  Hecla  into  a cocked  hat!” 

44 Is  it  possible!” 

44  Of  course  it  is.” 

44  And  have  you  great  lava-beds  covering  whole 
valleys  as  we  have  here?” 

4 4 Certainly — only  they  are  made  of  gold.  W e 
call  them  Placers — Gold  Placers.” 

44  A wonderful  country,  Sir!” 

44  Would  you  like  to  go  there,  Zoega?” 

“No,  Sir;  I’d  rather  stay  here.” 

And  so  we  talked,  Zoega  and  I,  as  we  jogged 
along  pleasantly  on  our  way.  Our  ride,  after 
we  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  smoke,  continued 
for  some  two  hours  over  a series  of  low  hills, 
with  little  green  valleys  lying  between,  till  we 
came  to  an  extensive  bog  that  skirts  the  base  of 
the  Langarfjal  — a volcanic  bluff  forming  the 
back-ground  of  the  Geysers.  It  was  now  be- 
coming interesting.  Half  an  hour  more  would 
settle  the  matter  conclusively  between  California 
and  Iceland.  Crossing  the  bog  where  it  was  not 
very  wet,  we  soon  came  to  a group  of  huts  at  the 
turning-point  of  the  hill,  where  we  were  met  by 
a shepherd  and  his  family.  All  turned  out,  big 
and  little,  to  see  the  strangers.  The  man  and 
his  wife  were  fair  specimens  of  Icelandic  peas- 
antry— broad-faced,  blue-eyed,  and  good-natured, 
with  yellowish  hair,  and  a sort  of  mixed  costume, 
between  the  civilized  and  the  barbarous.  The 
children,  of  which  there  must  have  been  over  a 
dozen,  were  of  the  usual  cotton-head  species 
found  in  all  Northern  countries,  and  wore  any 
thing  apparently  they  could  get,  from  the  cast- 
off rags  of  their  parents  to  sheepskins  and  raw 
hide.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  friendly  inter- 
est of  the  old  shepherd.  He  asked  Zoega  a thou- 
sand questions  about  the  44  gentleman,”  and 
begged  that  we  would  dismount  and  do  him  the 
honor  to  take  a cup  of  coffee,  which  his  wife 
would  prepare  for  us  in  five  minutes.  Knowing 
by  experience  that  five  minutes  in  Iceland  means 
any  time  within  five  hours,  I was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation.  The  poor  fel- 
low 6eemed  much  disappointed,  and  evidently 
was  sincere  in  his  offers  of  hospitality.  To  com- 
promise the  matter,  we  borrowed  a spade  from 
him  and  requested  him  to  send  some  milk  down 
to  our  camp  as  soon  as  the  cows  were  milked. 

Although  these  worthy  people  lived  not  over 
half  a mile  from  the  Geysers,  they  could  not  tell 
us  when  the  last  eruption  had  taken  place — a 
most  important  thing  for  us  to  know,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trip  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
event.  The  man  said  he  never  took  notice  of 
the  eruptions.  He  saw  the  water  shooting  up 
every  few  days,  but  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  it.  There  might  have  been  an  eruption  yes- 
terday, or  this  morning,  for  all  he  knew;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  positively.  “ In  truth, 
good  friend,”  said  he  to  Zoega, 44  my  head  is  filled 
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Gradually  they  have  been  diminishing  in  force 
and  frequency,  and  it  is  not  improbable  they 
will  cense  altogether  before  the  lapse  of  another 
century.  According  to  the  measurements  given 
by  various  travelers,  among  whom  may  he  men- 
tioned  Dr.  Henderson,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Forbes,  Metcalfe,  and  Lord  Dufferin,  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  ejected  varies  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  feet*  It  is  stated  that  these 
Geysers  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  one  eruption— that  of  1772— is  esti- 
mated by  Olsen  and  Paulsen  to  have  reached 
the  extraordinary  height  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  All  these  measurements  appear  to 
me  to  be  exaggerated. 

Ascending  a slope  of  dry  in  crusted  earth  of 
& red  and  yellowish  color,  we  first  came  upon 
the  Little  Geyser,  a small  orifice  iu  the  ground, 
from  which  a column  of  steam  arose.  A bub- 
bling sound  as  of  boiling  water  issued  from  the 
depths  below,  but  otherwise  it  presented  no  re- 
markable phenomena.  In  a few  minutes  more 
we  stood  in  the  middle  of  a sloping  plateau  of 
some  half  a mile  in  circuit,  which  declines  into 
an  extensive  valley  on  the  right.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  area  there  are  some  forty  springs 


with  sheep,  and  they  give  me  trouble  enough.” 
It  was  evidently  filled  with  something,  for  he 
kept  scratching  it  ail  the  lime  he  was  talking. 

Many  travelers  hare  been  compelled  to  wait 
a week  for  an  eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
though  the  interval  between  the  eruptions  is  not 
usually  more  than  three  days.  A good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  previous  state  of  the  weather ; 
whether  it  has  been  wet  or  dry.  Sometimes  the 
eruptions  tako  place  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  not  often.  The  Great  Geyser  is  a very  ca- 
pricious old  gentleman,  take  him  as  you  will. 
Ue  goes  up  or  keeps  quiet  just  to  suit  himself, 
and  wilt  not  put  himself  the  least  out  of  the  way 
to  oblige  any  l»ody.  Even  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon, who  visited  this  region  a few  years  ago, 
spent  two  days  trying  to  coax  the  grumbling  old 
fellow  to  favor  him  with  a performance,  hut  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  Prince  was  no  more  to  a 
Great  Geyser  than  the  commonest  shepherd — not 
so  much  in  fact,  for  his  finest  displays  are  said 
to  be  made  when  nobody  but  some  poor  shep- 
herd of  the  neigh borbood  is  about.  In  former 
times  the  eruptions  were  much  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now — occurring  at  least  every  six 
hours,  and  often  at  periods  of  only  three  or  four. 
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and  fissures  which  emit  hot  water  and  vapors. 
None  of  them  are  of  any  considerable  size,  ex- 
cept the  Great  Geyser,  the  Strokhr,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Geyser.  The  earth  seems  to  be  a mere  crust 
of  sulphurous  deposits,  and  burnt  clay,  and  rot- 
ten trap-rock,  and  is  destitute  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept in  a few  spots,  where  patches  of  grass  and 
moss  present  a beautiful  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding barrenness.  In  its  quiescent  state  the 
scene  was  not  so  striking  as  I had  expected, 
though  the  whirling  volumes  of  smoke  that  fill- 
ed the  air,  and  the  strange  sounds  that  issued 
from  the  ground  in  every  direction,  filled  my 
mind  with  strong  premonitions  of  what  might 
take  place  at  any  moment.  I did  not  yet  re- 
linquish my  views  in  reference  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  California  Geysers.  Still  I began  to 
feel  some  misgiving  about  it  when  I looked 
around  and  saw  the  vastness  of  the  scale  upon 
which  the  fixtures  were  arranged  here  for  hy- 
draulic entertainments.  If  we  could  beat  Ice- 
land in  the  beauty  of  our  scenery,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  advantage  lay  here  in  the 
breadth  and  extent  of  the  surrounding  desola- 
tion— the  great  lava-fields,  the  snow-capped  Jo- 
kuls,  and  the  distant  peaks  of  Mount  Hecla. 

We  rode  directly  toward  the  Great  Geyser, 
which  we  approached  within  about  fifty  yards. 
Here  was  the  camping-ground — a pleasant  little 
patch  of  green  sod,  where  the  various  travelers 
who  had  preceded  us  had  pitched  their  tents. 
Zoega  knew  every  spot.  He  had  accompanied 
most  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  had 
honored  the  place  with  their  presence,  and  had 
something  to  say  in  his  grave,  simple^  way  about 
each  of  them.  Here  stood  Lord  Dufferin’s 
tent.  A lively  young  gentleman  he  was;  a 
very  nice  young  man ; told  some  queer  stories 
about  the  Icelanders;  didn’t  see  much  of  the 
country,  but  made  a very  nice  book  about  what 
he  saw;  had  a great  time  at  the  Governor's, 
and  drank  every  body  drunk  under  the  table, 
etc.  Here,  close  by,  the  Prince  Napoleon  pitch- 
ed his  tent — a large  tent,  very  handsomely  dec- 
orated ; room  for  all  his  officers ; very  fine  gen- 
tleman the  Prince ; had  lots  of  money ; drank 
plenty  of  Champagne ; a fat  gentleman,  not  very 
tall ; had  blackish  hair,  and  talked  French ; 
didn’t  see  the  Great  Geyser  go  up,  but  saw  the 
Strokhr,  etc.  Here  was  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  tent; 
a queer  gentleman,  Mr.  Metcalfe ; rather  rough 
in  his  dress ; wrote  a funny  book  about  Iceland ; 
told  some  hard  things  on  the  priests ; they  didn’t 
like  it  at  all ; didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  etc.  Here  was  Mr.  Chambers's  camp 
— a Scotch  gentleman;  very  nice  man,  plain 
and  sensible ; wrote  a pamphlet,  etc.  And  here 
was  an  old  tent-mark,  almost  rubbed  out,  where 
an  American  gentleman  camped  about  ten  years 
ago;  thought  his  name  was  Mr.  Miles.  This 
traveler  also  wrote  a book,  and  told  some  funny 
stories. 

“Was  it  Pliny  Miles?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  Sir;  that  was  his  name.  I was  with 
him  all  the  time.” 

“ Have  you  his  book  ?” 


“ Yes,  Sir,  I have  bis  book  at  home.  A very 
queer  gentleman,  Mr.  Miles ; saw  a great  many 
things  that  I didn’t  see ; says  he  came  near  get- 
ting drowned  in  a river.” 

“And  didn’t  he?” 

“ Weil,  Sir,  I don’t  know.  I didn’t  see  him 
when  he  was  near  being  drowned.  You  crossed 
the  river,  Sir,  yourself,  and  know  whether  it  is 
dangerous.” 

“ Was  it  the  Brtfara?” 

“ No,  Sir ; one  of  the  other  little  rivers,  about 
knee-deep.” 

Here  was  food  for  reflection.  Zoega,  with 
his  matter-of-fact  eyes,  evidently  saw  things  in 
an  entirely  different  light  from  that  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  enthusiastic 
tourists  who  accompanied  him.  Perhaps  he 
would  some  time  or  other  be  pointing  out  my 
tent  to  some  inquisitive  visitor,  and  giving  him 
a running  criticism  upon  my  journal  of  experi- 
ences in  Iceland.  I deemed  it  judicious,  there- 
fore, to  explain  to  him  that  gentlemen  who 
traveled  all  the  way  to  Iceland  were  bound  to 
see  something  and  meet  with  some  thrilling  ad- 
ventures. If  they  didn’t  tell  of  very  remarka- 
ble things  nobody  would  care  about  reading 
their  books.  This  was  the  great  art  of  travel ; 
it  was  not  exactly  lying,  but  putting  on  colors 
to  give  the  picture  effect. 

“ For  my  part,  Zoega,”  said  I,  “ having  no 
great  skill  as  an  artist,  and  being  a very  plain, 
unimaginative  man,  as  you  know,  I shall  con- 
fine myself  strictly  to  facts.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  novelty  enough  in  telling  the  truth  to  attract 
attention.” 

“The  truth  is  always  the  best,  Sir,”  teplied 
Zoega,  gravely  and  piously. 

“Of  course  it  is,  Zoega.  This  country  is 
sufficiently  curious  in  itself.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  fiction  to  give  it  effect.  There- 
fore, should  you  come  across  any  thing  in  my 
narrative  which  may  have  escaped  your  notice, 
depend  upon  it  I thought  it  was  true — or  ought 
to  be.” 

“Yes,  Sir;  I know  you  would  never  lie  like 
some  of  these  gentlemen.” 

“Never!  never,  Zoega!  I scorn  a lying 
traveler  above  all  things  on  earth.” 

But  these  digressions,  however  amusing  they 
were  at  the  time,  can  scarcely  be  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  reader. 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  the  marks 
around  the  camping-ground  were  quite  fresh. 
The  sod  is  of  very  fine  texture,  and  the  grass 
never  grows  very  rank,  so  that  wherever  a trench 
is  cut  to  let  off  the  rain  it  remains,  with  very 
little  alteration,  for  a great  length  of  time. 

On  the  principle  that  a sovereign  of  the  United 
States  ought  never  to  rank  himself  below  a prince 
of  any  other  country,  I selected  a spot  a little 
above  the  camping-ground  of  his  Excellency  the 
Prince  Napoleon.  By  the  aid  of  my  guide  I 
soon  had  the  tent  pitched.  It  was  a small  af- 
fair; only  an  upright  pole,  a few  yards  of  can- 
vas, and  four  wooden  pins.  The  whole  concern 
did  not  weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  only  covered 
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an  area  of  ground  about  four  feet  by  six.  Zoega 
then  took  the  horses  to  a pasture  up  the  valley. 
I amused  myself  making  a few  sketches  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  and  thinking  how  strange 
it  was  to  be  here  all  alone  at  the  Geysers  of 
Iceland.  How  many  of  my  friends  knew  where 
I was?  Not  one,  perhaps.  And  should  all  the 
Geysers  blow  up  together  and  boil  me  on  the 
spot,  what  would  people  generally  think  of  it  ? 
Or  suppose  the  ground  were  to  give  way  and 
swallow  me  up,  what  difference  would  it  make 
in  the  price  of  consols  or  the  temperature  of 
the  ocean  ? 

When  Zoega  came  back  he  said,  if  I pleased 
we  would  now  go  to  work  and  cut  sods  for  the 
Strokhr.  It  was  a favorable  time  “to  see  him 
heave  up.”  The  way  to  make  him  do  that  was 
to  make  him  sick.  Sods  always  made  him  sick. 
They  didn’t  agree  with  his  stomach.  Every 
gentleman  who  came  here  made  it  a point  to 
stir  him  up.  He  was  called  the  Strokhr  be- 
cause he  churned  things  that  were  thrown  down 
his  throat ; and  Strokhr  means  chum.  I was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  performance  suggested 
by  Zoega,  and  readily  consented  to  assist  him 
in  getting  the  sods. 

The  Strokhr  lay  about  a hundred  yards  from 
our  tent,  nearly  in  a line  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Geysers.  Externally  it  presents  no 
very  remarkable  feature,  being  nothing  more 
than  a hole  in  the  bed  of  rocks,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  slightly  funnel-shaped  at  the 
orifice.  Standing  upon  the  edge,  one  can  see 
the  water  boiling  up  and  whirling  over  about 
twenty  feet  below.  A hollow,  growling  noise 
is  heard,  varied  by  an  occasional  hiss  and  rush, 
as  if  the  contents  were  struggling  to  get  out.  It 
emits  hot  vapors,  and  has  a slight  smell  of  sul- 
phur. Otherwise  it  maintains  rather  a peace- 
ful aspect,  considering  the  infernal  temper  it 
gets  into  when  disturbed. 

Zoega  and  I worked  hard  cutting  and  carry- 
ing the  sods  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  by  which 
time  we  had  a large  pile  on  the  edge  of  the  ori- 
fice. Zoega  said  there  was  enough.  I insisted 
on  getting  more.  “ Let  us  give  him  a dose  that 
he  won’t  forget.”  “Oh,  Sir,  nobody  ever  puts 
more  than  that  in ; it  is  quite  enough.”  “ No ; 

I mean  to  make  him  deadly  sick.  Come  on, 
Zoega.”  And  at  it  we  went  again,  cutting  the  j 
sod,  and  carrying  it  over  and  piling  it  up  in  a 
great  heap  by  the  hole.  When  we  had  about  a 
ton  ail  ready  I said  to  Zoega,  “Now,  Zoega,  fire 
away,  and  I’ll  stand  here  and  see  how  it  works.” 
Then  Zoega  pushed  it  all  over,  and  it  went  slap- 
ping and  dashing  down  into  the  steaming  shaft. 
For  a little  while  it  whirled  about,  and  surged 
and  boiled  and  tumbled  over  and  over  in  the 
depths  of  the  churn,  with  a hollow,  swashing 
noise  terribly  ominous  of  what  was  to  come.  I 
peeped  over  the  edge  to  try  if  I could  detect 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  approaching  eruption. 
Zoega  walked  quietly  away  about  twenty  steps, 
saying  he  preferred  not  to  be  too  close.  There 
was  a sudden  growl  and  a rumble,  a terrible 
plunging  about  and  swashing  of  the  sods  below, 


and  fierce,  whirling  clouds  of  steam  flew  up,  al- 
most blinding  me  as  they  passed. 

“ Sir,”  said  Zoega,  gravely,  “you  had  better 
stand  away.  It  comes  up  very  suddenly  when 
it  once  starts.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  Zoega;  Til  keep  a sharp 
look-out  for  it.  You  may  depend  there’s  not  a 
Geyser  in  Iceland  can  catch  me  when  I make 
a break.” 

“Very  well,  Sir;  but  I’d  advise  you  to  be 
oareful.” 

Notwithstanding  this  good  counsel  I could 
not  resist  the  fascination  of  looking  in.  There 
was  another  tremendous  commotion  going  on 
— a roar,  a whirling  over  of  the  sods,  and 
clouds  of  steam  flying  up.  This  time  I ran 
back  a few  steps.  But  it  was  a false  alarm. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  The  heaving  mass  seem- 
ed to  be  producing  the  desired  effect,  however. 

The  Strokhr  was  evidently  getting  very  sick.  I 
looked  over  once  more.  All  below  was  a rum- 
bling, tumbling  blaek  mass,  dashing  over  and 
over  against  the  sides  of  the  churn.  Soon  a 
threatening  roar  not  to  be  mistaken  startled  me. 

“Look  out,  Sir!”  shouted  Zoega,  “look  out!” 

Unlike  the  Frenchman  who  looked  out  when  he 
should  have  looked  in,  I unconsciously  looked  in 
when  I should  have  looked  out.  With  a sud- 
denness that  astonished  me,  up  shot  the  seeth- 
ing mass  almost  in  my  face.  One  galvanic  jump 
— an  involuntary  shout  of  triumph — and  I was 
rolling  heels  over  head  on  the  crust  of  earth 
about  ten  feet  off,  the  hot  water  and  clumps  of 
sod  tumbling  down  about  me  in  every  direction. 

Another  scramble  brought  me  to  my  feet,  of 
which  I made  such  good  use  that  I was  forty 
yards  beyond  Zoega  before  I knew  distinctly 
what  had  happened.  The  poor  fellow  came 
running  toward  me  in  great  consternation. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Sir?  I hope  you’re  not 
hurt !”  he  cried,  in  accents  of  great  concern. 

“ Hurt!”  I answered.  “Didn’t  you  see  me 
rolling  over  on  the  ground  laughing  at  it  ? Why, 

Zoega,  I never  saw  any  thing  so  absurd  as  that 
in  my  life ; any  decent  Geyser  would  have  given 
at  least  an  hour’s  notice.  This  miserable  little 
wretch  went  off  half  cocked.  I was  just  laugh- 
ing to  think  how  sick  we  made  him  ail  of  a sud- 
den !” 

“ Oh,  that  was  it,  Sir!  I thought  you  were 
badly  hurt.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  You  never  saw  a man  who 
had  suffered  serious  bodily  injury  run  and  jump 
with  joy  and  roll  with  laughter  as  I did.” 

“No,  Sir,  never — now  that  I come  to  think 
of  it.” 

Somehow  it  was  always  pleasant  to  talk  with 
Zoega,  his  simplicity  was  so  refreshing. 

The  display  was  really  magnificent.  An  im- 
mense dark  column  shot  into  the  air  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  composed  of  in- 
numerable jets  of  water  and  whirling  masses  of 
sod.  It  resembled  a thousand  fountains  joined 
together,  each  with  a separate  source  of  expul- 
sion. The  hissing  hot  water,  blackened  by  the 
boiled  clay  and  turf,  spirted  up  in  countless  re 
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spectacle  of  strength  and  rage — surging  and 
swaying  nnd  battling  to  maintain  its  erect  posi- 
tion, and  showing  in  every  motion  the  irresisti- 
ble power  with  which  it  was  ejected.  Steam 
and  water  and  sods  went  whirling  down  into 
the  valley  ; the  very  air  was  darkened  with  the 
shriven  and  scattered  currents;  and  a block  del- 
uge fell  to  the  leeward,  hundreds  of  yards  be- 
yond the  orifice.  The  weird  and  barren  aspect 
of  the  surrounding  sceucry  was  never  more  im- 
pressive. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Strokhr,  Sir?1' 
asked  Zbega,  with  some  pride.  “Is  it  equal  to 
the  Geysers  of  California?” 

I was  rather  taken  aback  at  the  honest  blunt- 
nos*  of  this  question,  ami  must  admit  that  I felt 
a little  crest-fallen  when  I came  to  compare  the 
respective  performances.  Therefore  I could  only 
answer,  in  rather  a casual  way, 

“Well.  Zbega,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  ours  don’t 
get  quite  so  sick  as  this,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
superior  salubrity  of  our  climate.  You  might 
throw  sods  into  them  all  day,  and  they  wouldn’t 
make  such  a fuss  about  it  as  the  Strokhr  makes 
about  n mere  handful.  Their  digestion,  you 
see,  is  a great  deal  stronger.” 

“Oh,  but  wait.,  Sir,  till  you  see  the  Great 
Geyser;  that's  much  better  than  the  Strokhr.” 

“ Doubtless  it  is  very  fine,  Zciega.  Still  1 
can’t  help  but  think  our  California  Geysers  are 
in  a superior  condition  of  health.  It  is  true  they 
smoke  a good  deal,  but  I don't  think  they  im- 
pair their  digestion  by  such  stimulating  food  as 
the  Geysers  of  Iceland.  Judging  by  the  erup- 
tions of  the  Strokhr,  I should  say  he  feeds  ex- 


voiving  circlets,  spreading  out  in  every  direc- 
tion and  falling  in  torrents  over  the  earth,  which 
was  deluged  for  fifty  feet  around  with  the  dark, 
steaming  ilood.  This  again  sweeping  into  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  fell  in  thick  streams  into 
the  chum,  carrying  with  it  the  sods  that  were 
scattered  within  its  vortex,  nnd  once  more  heaved 
and  surged  about  in  the  huge  caldron  below. 

The  eruption  continued  for  about  five  minutes 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  force.  It 
then  subsided  into  fitful  and  convulsive  jets,  as 
if  making  a last  effort,  and  finally  disappeared 
with  a deep  growl  of  disappointment.  All  was 
now  quiet,  save  the  gurgling  of  the  murky  wa- 
ter as  it  sought  its  way  back.  Zoega  said  it  was 
not  done  yet — that  this  was  only  a beginning. 
I took  my  sketch-book  and  resolved  to  seize  the 
next  opportunity  for  a good  view  of  the  eruption, 
taking,  in  the  mean  time,  a general  outline  of 
the  locality,  including  a glimpse  of  the  Langar- 
Ijal.  Just  as  I had  finished  up  to  the  orifice 
the  same  angry  roar  which  had  first  startled  me 
was  repeated,  and  up  shot  the  dark,  boiling  flood 
in  grander  style  than  ever.  This  time  it  was 
absolutely  fearful.  There  could  bo  no  doubt  the 
dose  of  sods  we  had  tumbled  Into  the  stomach 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  making  him  not  only 
dreadfully  sick  but  furiously  angry. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  the  elements  sympa- 
thized in  his  distress,  fierce  gusts  of  wind  began 
to  blow  down  from  the  Langarfjat.  So  sudden 
and  violent  were  they  that  it  was  difficult  to 
maintain  a foothold  in  our  exposed  position ; 
and  the  tall  column  of  fountains,  struck  with  the 
full  violence  of  the  wind,  presented  a splendid 
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diisj'vely  on  tire  and  water,  v/hieh  would  ruin  for  the  use  of  ffftrders.  Not  a slick  or  twig  of 
the  bc.H  stomach  in  the  world/’  wood  grows  whhiu  a circuit  of  iuar.y  miles,  and 

looked  troubled.  He  nvnhmUv  did  not  without  nod  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  u» 
comprehend  toy  h^imu-ire  stylo  of  speech.  So  conk  food.  Here  a iegof  motion  submerge-.!  in 
the  emiyemHOu 'dropped,  4 can  he  bcauttfully  tai'M;  dnnKpUihUtigs 

The  i!o}ii(nii  of  wdrv  ejnfcfofl  frtwn  ;ihe^n^khry  staked'*  eggs, fish,  or  my  thin#  [dv^e,  dono 
miUkc-tfou  oHIm  GrcutUev? or,  d mil  and  >|cn-  to  a nicety.  All  this  I knew  heibfc,  \mi  I had 
dot,  atul  olnfmoijt  hiLr  Muchness.  . In  the  case  no  idea  that  tbfc  waUtf  was  |mrfc  emnigb  tot 
of  the  Great  uo  anlficinl  means  mlnr*  drinking purpo^,  however,  the  ianr. 


water;  ksfcp  ij;there  >>.  vvhile  to  draw,  and  y&iu 
tea  is  made.  ~ 

l found  it  eft&lieirt,  .and  did  mn,  as  I appre- 
h <> ruli.Ml,  discover  my  unpleasant  fhm>r  jq  iho  mb- 
ter.  It  rny  he  slightly  impregnated  with  sul  - 
phm;  though  that give*  it  mhet  a uhoicsome 
sm:u;fe.  To  me,  howoVcr/ it  tasted  very  much 
like  adT  nti5mv  )h>f  >sbM&fT 

v * \ i : V - ' -f 


tent,  in  txmxi  of  which  2<)e#»\  had  meaminiv  : 
spread  & c\m%  with  some  bread  <md  cheese  o# 
it,  and  ^ch  i^hef  scraps  of  pifaviaVoTW  u*  wi> 
had*  A iittfe  boy  ffotn  the  neighboring  sheep- 
rnhch  htonght  ut  down  *ome  milk  and  cream, 
ard]  I thought  if  tie  only  had  a cup  of  tea  »6\ir 
to  vf^rm.nsj  np  after tfr?  chilly  wind  our  supper 
wo  u Id  he  I u x u n o us  - 

“Just  in  Umcs  Jnr/’ *aid  Zbega,  “III  make 
the  teu  in  a tniunuv’ 
rfi  Where ‘s  ytmr  fir^?‘T 

u Oh,  we  dm/t  need  fire  here-^tbr.  hoi  writer  is 
always  re^dr>  There^  theh^  h*>UeT(rp/Dnder  ' 
X looked  where  Zi/ega  pomvtd,  mid  Haw,  shout 
ft  hundred  yard*  oWy  a.  Thia  j 

was  our  grand  Itaukeitta.  n nestt*  In-T 

apeotiqm  J found  fteat  it  e<Wi»tml  at  IWo  great 
tidies  hr  the  of  { 

w hich  was  '.shout,  thirty  feet  in  circjamierence,  i 
and  <ytgfvM  depth,  The  filter  wo$  a&  tlKvr  as 
crystal.  It  «rm  sasy  lu  trace  stratum 

of  mck8yof  v*hudi  the:  wera  ft>rim*L  down 

ihn>^'5fW«?i  the  * 
Water  was  eieetiEd,  Ejakbs  of  steam  ffqaicd  ojf  f 
from  Uiu  iUftuw  of  the  cfystdl  }K>o1,  wtu.cti  ^:ns  ; 
generally  placid.  Only  »t  b^cimioiml  ifiteirals ; 
did  it  riho w any  sym ptoms  irderTial  cornmofion.  { 
By  dipping  my  finger  down  a little  ^Tay  Tfpnnd  | 
vtM  it  was  haling  hot.  Eire  uunuic^  immerr  j 
«qn  would  )kt  sutHeieut  to  skw  and  boi}  an  eru 
an?  man. 

Naitao  bus  taunt  if  nlly  pmr  these  tadcrs  here 


Very  little  imiiication  of  the  time  ira?  *mwv~ 
ent  w ihe  ^ky.  The  sun  still  «hone  brightly, 
although  ft  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  I did  uni 
Yf?el  much  m dined  to  ^lecp.  with  so  many  object 3 
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of  interest  around.  Apart  from  that  there  was 
something  in  this  everlasting  light  that  disturbed 
my  nervous  system.  It  becomes  really  terrible 
in  the  course  of  a few  days.  The  whole  order 
of  nature  seems  reversed.  Night  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  Nothing  but  day  remains — 
dreary,  monotonous,  perpetual  day.  You  crave 
the  relief  of  darkness ; your  spirits,  at  first  ex- 
uberant, go  down  and  still  down  till  they"  are 
below  zero;  the  novelty  wears  away,  and  the 
very  light  becomes  gloomy. 

People  must  sleep,  nevertheless.  With  me  it 
was  a duty  I owed  to  an  overtaxed  body.  Our 
tent  was  rather  small  for  two,  and  Zdega  asked 
permission  to  sleep  with  an  acquaintance  who 
lived  in  a cabin  about  two  miles  distant.  This 
I readily  granted.  It  was  something  of  a novel- 
ty to  be  left  in  charge  of  two  such  distinguished 
characters  as  the  Great  Geyser  and  the  Strokhr. 
Possibly  they  might  favor  me  with  some  extraor- 
dinary freaks  of  humor,  such  as  no  other  traveler 
had  yet  enjoyed.  So  bidding  Zdega  a kindly 
farewell  for  the  present,  I closed  the  front  of  the 
tent,  and  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
night. 

With  the  light  streaming  in  through  the  crev- 
ices of  the  tent,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  imag- 
ine that  this  was  an  appropriate  time  to  ‘‘steep 
the  senses  in  forgetfulness.”  I was  badly  pro- 
vided with  covering,  and  the  weather,  though 
not  absolutely  cold,  was  damp  and  chilly.  In 
my  hurry  to  get  off,  I had  forgotten  even  the 
small  outfit  with  which  I originally  thought  of 
making  the  journey.  All  I now  had  in  the  way 
of  bedding  was  a thin  shawl  and  an  old  overall 
belonging  to  Captain  Anderssen  of  the  steamer. 
I put  one  on  the  ground  and  the  other  over  my 
body,  and  with  a bag  of  hard  bread  under  my 
head  by  way  of  a pillow,  strove  to  banish  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  at  all  uncomfortable.  There 
was  something  in  this  method  of  sleeping  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  California  experience.  To  be 
sure  there  was  a lack  of  blankets,  and  fire,  and 
pleasant  company,  and  balmy  air,  and  many 
other  luxuries;  but  the  general  principle  was 
the  same,  except  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep. 
The  idea  of  being  utterly  alone,  in  such  an  out- 
landish part  of  the  world,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  singular  activity  of  my 
nervous  system.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some- 
body was  thrusting  cambric  needles  into  my  skin 
in  a sudden  and  violent  manner,  and  at  the 
most  unexpected  places ; and  strange  sounds 
were  continually  buzzing  in  my  ears.  I began 
to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  condition  of  affairs 
down  underneath  my  bed.  Doubtless  it  was  a 
very  fiery  and  restless  region,  or  all  these  smokes 
and  simmering  pools  would  not  disfigure  the  face 
of  the  country.  How  thick  was  the  shell  of  the 
earth  at  this  particular  spot  ? It  sounded  very 
thin  all  over — a mere  crust,  through  which  one 
might  break  at  any  moment.  Here  was  boiling 
water  fizzing  and  gurgling  all  around,  and  the 
air  was  impregnated  with  strong  odors  of  sul- 
phur. Suppose  the  whole  thing  should  burst 
up  of  a sudden  ? It  was  by  no  means  impossi- 
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ble.  What  would  become  of  my  sketches  of 
Iceland  in  the  event  of  such  a catastrophe  as 
that  ? What  sort  of  a notice  would  my  edito- 
rial friends  give  of  the  curious  manner  in  which 
I had  disappeared?  And  what  would  Zoega 
think  in  the  morning,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  farm-house  and  saw  that  his  tent  and  pro- 
vision-boxes were  gone  down  in  a great  hole, 
and  that  an  American  gentleman,  in  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence,  had  not  only  car- 
ried them  with  him,  but  failed  to  pay  his  liabil- 
ities before  starting?  Here,  too,  was  the  sun 
only  slightly  dipped  below  the  horizon  at  mid- 
night, and  the  moon  shining  overhead  at  the 
same  time.  Every  thing  was  twisted  inside  out 
ant\  turned  upside  down.  It  was  truly  a strange 
country. 

Having  tossed  and  tumbled  about  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  I must  have  fallen  into 
an  uneasy  doze.  During  the  day  I had  been 
thinking  of  the  rebellion  at  home,  and  now 
gloomy  visions  disturbed  my  mind.  I thought 
I saw  moving  crowds  dressed  in  black,  and  heard 
wailing  sounds.  Funerals  passed  before  me, 
and  women  and  children  wept  for  the  dead. 

The  scene  changed,  and  I saw  hosts  of  men  on 
the  battle-field,  rushing  upon  each  other  and 
falling  in  deadly  strife.  A dreary  horror  came 
over  me.  It  was  like  some  dreadfjil  play,  in 
which  the  stake  was  human  life.  Blood  was 
upon  the  faces  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  In 
the  effort  to  disentangle  the  right  from  the  wrong 
— to  seek  out  a cause  for  the  calamity  which 
had  fallen  upon  us — a racking  anguish  tortured 
jpe,  and  I vainly  strove  to  regain  my  scattered 
senses.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  this  confused 
dream,  I heard  the  booming  of  cannon — at  first 
far  down  in  the  earth,  but  gradually  growing 
nearer,  till,  with  a start,  I awoke.  Still  the 
guns  boomed ! Surely  the  sounds  were  real.  I 
could  not  be  deceived.  Starting  to  my  feet  I 
listened.  Splashing  and  surging  waters  and 
dull,  heavy  reports  sounded  in  the  air.  I dash- 
ed aside  the  lining  of  the  tent  and  looked  out. 
Never  shall  I forget  that  sight — the  Great  Gey- 
ser in  full  eruption ! A tremendous  volume  of 
water  stood  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  like  a 
tall  weeping  willow  in  winter  swaying  before 
the  wind,  and  shaking  the  white  frost  from  its 
drooping  branches.  Whirling  vapors  and  white 
wreaths  floated  off  toward  the  valley.  All  was 
clear  overhead.  A spectral  light,  which  was 
neither  of  day  nor  of  night,  shone  upon  the 
dark,  lava-covered  earth.  The  rush  and  plash- 
ing of  the  fountain  and  the  booming  of  the  sub- 
terranean guns  fell  with  a startling  distinctness 
upon  the  solitude.  Streams  of  glittering  white 
water  swept  the  surface  of  the  great  basin  on  all 
sides,  and  dashed  hissing  and  steaming  into  the 
encircling  fissures.  A feathery  spray  sparkled 
through  the  air.  The  earth  trembled,  and  sud- 
den gusts  of  wind  whirled  down  with  a moaning 
sound  from  the  wild  gorges  of  the  Langarfjal. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  height  of  the 
fountain  was  so  great  as  it  is  generally  repre- 
sented. So  far  as  I could  judge,  the  greatest 
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rumm(*ucemeni  of  ( in^  with  the  depth  from  the  •mrfare.  Then* 
sty  fc at.  Its  2d}**  are  ravith?*  in  many  parts  of  ^ arbipg  fj-om 
1}  my  expe^tiUtoTis*,  aufctemwiran  djstnr.bmirf*,  inio  winch  Vine-  wa- 
•p  }:>H’*)  ail  d^rrijiw  inr  pem.j lutes  from  the-  upper  strain;.  hi  he- 
n,  and  novo r‘|i gain  hind  the  probability  U that  these  eavitioH  tire 
Vt ;it  It,  Thiv  mag*  both  nomeroa*  and  extensive,  owing  to  volcanic 
tor,  utoat&ftmto  forgv  roonhcf  i*  for  the  venter, 

'vyhar  spimmxfrc  in  of  the  ^orrrmpdmg  neigVif»orho{#c 1 
niinishiftgin  force  ; theta  is  n ttitwnd  oiitlet. 


RilllPPiiHNpsi^^ 

•it  ehfciv  • mbmcdu*.  tftl,  with  ft  sadden  tlnsh*  all  .T.waxfcr,  which  is  boiled  by  the  .heit  . 

the  watey  that  temained  wnf  ejected  * and  then,  is  force*!  to  the  surface  .by  eompir^sion  of 
after  a low  gurgling  throes,  ail  was  silent  and  remains  tu  the  mouth  of  thepi  pivot  ihaifry 

' t.  uh  longer  anrmpted  ro  sleep.  My  mind  til  an  aecnmiffetmri  of  ecttnpre^d  ^eatttVteiV^ 
w»a  bewildWtyf  ifr&E  ijh^^tmders  i?f  the  scene  1 it  tip  in  the  fofnf  of  u fonhitb fl , 
had  just  wimped  AJ 1 1 could  do  vrn>  to  make  ocoiirreneO  of  these  aruptious  i i > r*me  of  rhe  hou 
n cup  of  tea  at  the  big  boite  cm  ife  slop?  nltovo  springs  and  not  in  pdjer*  may  nffe &pm  n <Kf- 
my  tent,  and  walk  nbout,  after  drinking  -K  to  fertmet?  in  the  depth  -of  this  receiver  , or  more 
keep  mr  feet  warm.  800/1  i He  siihV*.  rajs  up-,  probably  from  the  exigence  of  several 
peared  upon  tlm  distant  ro.ntWatn&  A styango  for  the  f&eage  QF^hgnm  fajeQfripr  4m#  only  one. 
time  qf  the  night  for  the  su  a be  ghtti up—  in  other?*.  A jXKydiJlpfUmtion  of  ihi&iheory  i? 
duly  half  pn)%t  one— when  j^nplft  iu  tno'ir  other  ,pr?m*tt*l  in  Am  bodrag  of  ordumey  toirket- 
parts  of  the  world  are  soh/f  v»  to 4*  »«4  4vaffc  tie.  Wh^  e^p^s^on^f 
expect  to  see  n jnxeak  of  ^au^hine  for  ut  i$s?W  tfto  ^0?er  >$  liftbdVp  *#4  *$*?  ^&ter  frtif 

four  or  fifcti  Hxm^  f Uow  different  from  afty  tin?  «j by  /which  t%om s ihr  $$$$$&&  ia  pe~ 
thirty  1x4dm  seen  was  the  swymer  In  lievod  nod  the  w$ter  yrd>«ldhiL  • '^ng 

Inemnd  ’ No  emwtug  of  the  cock ; no  singing-  i%  rnymiyA " unt.d  thf?/ ^ xpm-e  wkhift  'the  kHily 
of  the  hrfA?;  eo  merry ^plow-boys  whistling  up  bvcfimw  ..%3r^d'  '•#: .. of v si,  "ifer^ir^ 

the  horse*'  in  th^  hgm-yard  ^ no  chcm^ehcnkijdi  rapid  ebtjd^is4udtt';'f#f  ilui  Wten^it.  The  neJjVu 
•ittUk^maivIs-  •smgtrt^.I/iyp-rlitti.es  ka  they  trippe<1  .•nf  rhe-- .Hirokhr,/ wldcb, I Imye' shown,  'difl'm. 
tlb>  green : with  thWr  pnlb  appu  their  hauls.  All  > from  tlvni  of  the  i^mxt  Guvnor.  m«y  he  fieeoim*. 
was  grim,  silent,  and  death-Hke?;.-' ^^^Vif^rdlyv;}  ed  for  on  the  sftme  j^neral  prbeiple.  Th<V#>f- 
for  nll  that  the  dtlicat?  tin&bf  ftio;  viiOw-zhpiwl  | eign  *09mn&&  tUrowfl/iti  on  top  nt  the  toiling 
fn.oautainsvtbe  peak?  of  which  wc^o  steeped  ' water  ^top^  ihe  of  Ft^ni/  tN  luVhvc  tirufer 

in  the  rays  of  the  n^ing  $ivf  the  bread  valley  ordmuty  cwniMy^Pov*  fa  great  not 

alumtoririg  ih.  the  shttdev  fto  «p®r'kiing:  to  $<?$pk$  tb^'  ah 

atmosphere,  ond  the  •e^piisite  coloring-  of  the  An  neeumt^iatmij - of  compressixt  vtmw  inkr* 
EaugarQnly-the  minify  nnvc  pldee  in  jfhe  add  this  tyjnt.tpffir 

the  Ge.tWii—  wr*  feviH^ ..fmdngfp  innjJ  tto> 

the  frolitiide  ^hi^.  rbeiietty ' "- fc*? ; '.  .Xg^U'V  th^ 

tlal  glory,  W;  though,  huv;p^  no  books  hy  me  nt  profit, 

Thom  fun  ratiou*  Xho*>rie^  ofin^ernltjg  tho  ^ A fcle 

rattse  of  the^e  ornpHoi^  of  water  in  Iceland;  i may  be  rai.^Aken  in  fome  of  the  demils.  ’Hre 
That  of.  liyti  11,  thn^  ^xdngist,  ^m^  lba  . jnoit  subjoined  dlggnitha  wU)  cmabir  um  n-iiute  to.  ab- 
reasonable.  :;3Jh^"  earth,  ««  lu  is  w*li  known,  der9tend  n)ore  de«rfy  the  whole  process  hy  whliftr 
incred^GS  in  hgat  at  a certain  ratio  airrespoed-  these  eruptions  are  prod  need. 
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Six  long  hours  remained  till  ordinary  break- 
fast-time.  What  was  to  be  done  ? It  was  get- 
ting terribly  lonesome.  I felt  like  one  who  had 
been  to  a theatre  and  seen  all  the  performances. 
Zoega  had  promised  to  be  back  by  eight  o’clock ; 
but  eight  o’clock  in  Iceland,  on  the  21st  of  Jane, 
is  a late  hour  of  the  day.  A treatise  on  trigo- 
nometry might  be  written  between  sunrise  and 
that  unapproachable  hour.  The  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  make  some  more  tea  and  eat 
a preliminary  breakfast.  When  that  was  done 
nothing  remained  but  to  go  to  work  in  front  of 
my  little  tent  and  finish  up  my  rough  sketches. 
This  is  a very  absorbing  business,  as  every  body 
knows  who  has  tried  it,  and  I was  deeply  into 
it  when  Zoega  made  his  appearance. 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  “what  success?  Did 
he  erupt  ?” 

“ Of  course  he  erupted,  Zoega.  You  didn’t 
suppose  a Great  Geyser  would  keep  a gentleman 
all  the  way  from  California  waiting  here  an  en- 
tire night  without  showing  him  what  he  could 
do?” 

“ No,  Sir;  but  he  sometimes  disappoints  trav- 
elers. How  do  you  like  it  ? Does  he  compare 
with  your  California  Geysers?” 

“ Well,  Zoega,  he  throws  up  more  hot  water, 
to  be  sure,  because  our  Geysers  don’t  erupt  at 
all ; but  here  is  the  grand  difference.  We  Cal- 
ifornians are  a moral  people ; we  don’t  live  so 
near  to  (I  pointed  down  below)  as  you  do  in 
Iceland.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,  Sir,”  said  Zoega, 
with  a puzzled  expression. 

I called  him  over  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 

“ Zoega,  I hope  you’re  a good  man.  Do  you 
say  your  prayers  regularly  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“Then  you  are  all  right.  Let  us  be  going. 

I don’t  like  this  neighborhood.” 

“ Whenever  you  wish,  Sir.  The  horses  are 
all  ready.” 

And  Zoega  proceeded  to  strike  the  tent  and 
pack  the  animals,  muttering  to  himself  and  shak- 
ing his  head  gravely,  as  if  he  thought  the  Cali- 
* fornians  were  a very  peculiar  race  of  men,  to 

say  the  least  of  them. 

Another  cup  of  tea  and  a few  biscuits  served 
to  brace  us  up  for  the  journey,  and  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  turned  their  heads  homeward. 
Brusa  was  so  delighted  at  the  idea  of  being  en 
route  once  more  that  he  signalized  our  depart- 
ure by  giving  chase  to  a flock  of  sheep,  which 
he  dispersed  in  a most  miraculous  manner,  and 
then,  of  course,  received  the  customary  punish- 
ment. | 

Our  ride  back  to  Thingvalla  was  over  the  i 
same  trail  which  we  had  traveled  on  the  pre- 1 
ceding  day,  with  the  exception  of  a short  cut  to  J 
the  right  of  the  Tintron  rock.  We  made  very  I 
good  speed,  and  reached  the  Parsonage  early  in 
the  afternoon.  j 

During  our  absence  a young  Englishman  had 
arrived  from  the  North,  where  ho  had  been  liv-  ! 
ing  for  a year.  I found  him  in  the  travelers’ 
room,  surrounded  by  a confused  irildley  of  boxes, 
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bags,  books,  and  Icelandic  curiosities,  which  he 
was  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  some  kind  of  order. 

Had  I not  been  told  he  was  an  Englishman 
I should  never  hav^  suspected  it,  either  from  his 
appearance  or  manner.  When  I entered  the 
room  he  stood  up  and  looked  at  me,  and  I must 
say,  without  intending  him  the  slightest  disre- 
spect, that  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  look- 
ing man  I ever  saw  in  all  my  life — not  except- 
ing a tatooed  African  chief  that  I once  met  at 
Zanzibar.  Whether  he  was  young  or  old  it  was 
impossible  to  say — he  might  be  twenty-five  or 
just  as  likely  fifty.  Dirty  and  discolored  with 
travel,  his  face  was  generally  dark,  though  it 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  spots  of  yellow.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  of  almost  feminine 
softness;  his  eyes  dark  brown;  and  his  hair, 
which  was  nearly  black,  hung  down  over  his 
shoulders  in  lank  straight  locks,  sunburnt  or 
frost-bitten  at  the  ends.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
tall,  conical  green  wool  hat,  with  a broad  brim, 
and  a brown  band,  tied  in  a true  lover’s  knot  at 
one  side.  The  remainder  of  his  costume  con- 
sisted of  a black  cloth  roundabout,  threadbare 
and  dirty;  a pair  of  black  cassimere  pantaloons, 
very  tight  about  the  legs  and  burst  open  in  sev- 
eral places ; and  a pair  of  moccasins  on  his  feet, 
adorned  with  beads  and  patches  of  red  flannel. 

If  he  wore  a shirt,  it  was  not  conspicuous  for 
whiteness,  for  I failed  to  discover  it.  When  he 
saw  that  a stranger  stood  before  him,  he  looked 
quite  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  gasped 
out  some  inarticulate  words,  consisting  principal- 
ly of  Icelandic  interjections. 

“How  do  you  do,  Sir?”  said  I,  in  the  usual 
California  style — “ I’m  glad  to  meet  an  English- 
man in  this  wild  country!” 

“ Ye’ow-w-w!”  (a  prolonged  exclamation.) 

“Just  arrived,  Sir?” 

“Nay-y-y!”  (a  prolonged  negative.) 

“You  speak  English,  I believe.  Sir?” 

“Oh-h-h!  Ya-a-a-s!  Are — you — an — En- 
glishman?” 

“No,  Sir.  An  American  from  California!” 

“ De-e-e-a-r-r  m-e-e !” 

Here  there  was  a pause,  for  I really  did  not 
know  what.to  make  of  the  man.  He  looked  at 
the  ceiling  and  at  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  started  a remark  several  times,  but  al- 
ways stopped  before  he  got  under  way,  or  lost  it  in 
a prolonged  ‘ ‘ Oh-o-o-a ! ” Again  and  again  he 
attempted  to  speak,  never  getting  beyond  a word 
or  two.  It  seemed  as  if  some  new  idea  were 
continually  crossing  his  mind  and  depriving  him 
of  his  breath  ; he  labored  under  a chronic  aston- 
ishment. At  first  I supposed  it  might  be  the 
natural  result  of  a year’s  absence  in  the  interior 
of  Iceland ; but  subsequent  acquaintance  with 
him  satisfied  me  that  it  was  constitutional. 

He  was  astonished  all  the  way  from  Reykjavik 
to  Scotland.  When  it  rained  he  opened  his 
eyes  as  if  they  would  burst ; looked  up  in  the 
sky,  and  cried,  “Oh-h-h!”  When  it  blew 
he  tumbled  into  his  berth,  covered  himself  up 
in  the  blankets,  peeped  out  in  the  most  pro- 
found amazement,  and  ejaculated,  “Ah-h-h! 
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Oh-h-h!  Hay-y-y! 

Ye’ow-  w~  w I ’ ’ When 
the  weather  was  line 
he  came  up  cm  dec  k,  4 

peered  over  the  Wl» 
warks,  np  at  the  rig-  ' ■;  ' / V \ 
iown.  into  the 
engine-room,  and  w.v. 
perfectly  astound' d 

At  each  object,  ex*  * 

claiming  alternately  V 
— “Oh-h-o-o-o-a-h : 

main  food  was  cur 

and  black  bread;  \ g* 

he  had  an  abundance  ' • jmm 

of  the  best  provision.:-. 

— He  was  a thorough  •*  V-*. 

Icelandic  scholar,  :v  • ..  ■ 

spoke  f ! 1 ;;  lancu.v  . ‘ : '*  '•'MV'  - 

'vtt h ease  and  gnu- 

only  when  inten  u)  c ' 

ed  by  the  novel  itte*  '|b®£; 
that  so  often  stre 

With  nil  his  o-ldii  '• 

he  was  a gentleman 
by  bir  t ! 1 and  edm 
thin,  and  was  vr 

arnialdc  in  his  EjJwjjB 

dent ly  spent  much  « d" 
life  oyer  kook--; 

world  scarcely  equal- 

From  all  that  I could 
gather  of  his  winter's 
experiences  in  north 
Iceland,  the  climate 

was  not  very  severe,  except  at  occasional  inter- 
vals when  there  was  a press  of  ice-fields  along 
the  coast.  The  menn  temperature  was  quite 
moderate.  He  suffered  no  inconvenience  at  nil 
from  the  weather.  At  times  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant. He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  in 
climbing  over  some  lava-bergs,  which  crippled 
him  for  some  weeks,  but  he  was  now  getting  nil 
Tight  again.  This  account  of  his  experiences, 
which  I obtained  from  him  during  the  evening, 
took  many  divergences  into  the  “ Ohs  S'*  and 
VpAhs!1'  and  was  really  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. When  ho  came  to  the  breaking  of 
h is  leg,  I expressed  my  astonishment  at  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  boro  it;  which  so  as- 
tonished him,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it  in 
that  light,  that  he  cried,  “Oh-h-n-a!  yn-a-s! 
It— was— very — hud  1” — as  if  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten how  bad  it  was,  nnd  now  made  a new  and 
most  singular  discovery. 

As  there  was  only  the  one  small  room  we 
had  to  sleep  at  pretty  close  quarters,  the  English- 
man on  the  sofa  and  I in  the  bed,  which  for 
some  reason  was  awarded  to  me  by  the  good 


OH-O-O-AU. 


Pastor.  Having  no  preference,  I offered  to  ex- 
change; but  this  only  astonished  my  eccentric 
neighbor  and  set  him  off  into  a lubvriuth  of  inter- 
jections, pur  heads  were  placed  pretty  close  to- 
gether, and  it  was  some  time  before  l could  set- 
tle myself  to  sleep,  owing  to  a variety  of  pecul- 
iar sounds  lie  made  in  whispering  to  himself. 
He  seemed  to  be  telling  himself  some  intermin- 
able story  from  one  of  the  Sagos.  Several  times 
I dosed  off,  and  was  awakened  by  some  extraor- 
dinary ejaculation. 

44  1 beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  at  length,  rising 
np,  and  looking  in  the  face  of  my  neighbor*  who 
was  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
il  I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  did  you  speak  to  me?” 

“Oh-h-h-ft!1*  shouted  the  Englishman,  jump- 
ing up  as  if  touched  with  a streak  of  electricity, 
“ Dear  me  1 ha — oh-o-o ! How  very  odd !” 

“Sir?” 

“Eh?” 

“Good-night,  Sir!”  I said,  and  lay  down 
again.  The  Englishman  also  composed  himself 
to  rest,  but  presently  rose  up,  and  looking  over 
at  me,  cxclar&ed,  4?  Oh-o-o-h  !” 
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the  barg^HU  On  tbo  wliolo  it  wa^a  ‘‘-rum''  sort 
of  a country  to  Travel  Iti'r, ' ; ^o^gsFtt^  'ap'' 
no  shop*,  no  in.vojuaiOiiatxiiJi  fm  man  #£;bfitui£*: 
And  w hi*  ever  saw  Aichhou*mHbr  puoj»)u  10.  live? 
in  ? Mere  JH^R*Uukdy  fiftjtyi  - 

A ix>aSiiy  m of  ♦Sir,  if 

it  wasn't  for  flu*  imrne  of  ill-  Um%  a fellow  might 
us  well  bo  in  tlfc  iidfccoAi  rt^ioi^  »r.  J.u 

tatiUr  I mrtst ^ckiftowW^.  ibf ftifetf&f'&it 
ao  JoeJuudtc  hut  does  not  prtmtu'  fr-wy  -uiiirucu 
;m<6pcctack  toW  Jrtgitflger, 

I deeply  AympHtld&ed  with  piy  friomts,  And 
urged  iliem  to  leave  5%  rum*  aider'  of  thin*  hag* 
gage.  if  there  iVA^  i^r  mt^iitme  b a «$&&  of 
qmnme  a!!  round  might  d«i  ilium  good  and  pre- 
vent any  ill  effects  from  die  rain*;  but,  m the 
whole,  I tlioqtjgSt’  tb^  wonfd  get  .along  tetter, 
with  le&s  bttgijagu. 

“ Less  luggage  !n  cried  all  together.  7<  Why, 
hung  it,  ptir-bftggngft  jh  sennered  idong  the  tru'd 
dear  buck  n>  l^yVfunk!  it  life  Hnm  growing 
m.  $b*t§ mi  By  ihgtriTKr we  readb 
the  Geysers  if  B if  We’li  Jbayc  as 

much  its  a.  liuo  aornli  c-.ihb  jbft !” 

“Then,’’  .ead.  *‘y«,n  in n iruvcl.  Sell  u 
dozen  of  your  hbrta!*  on  *.  Uu  way*  ami  you'll  he 
tid  of  another  UWatiUsY1 

1 4 Sell  them  i ikev  wouMpY  bring  a farthing. 
Theyni  uot  worth  u groat/ v 
‘f  Then  turn  them  lot *q." 

14  That’s  a jdhidtn/'  said'  the  lively  fpom.- 
man  ; “ fu>w  flm-d.uuea  ?ir»:  wt*  to- travel  witbmn 
pack- horses  T\ 

u Oh,  nothing  easier;  Yon  dc/uY  need  pack- 
horses  when  you  have  no  pack*.  * 


»ome  of  them  wore  quite  empty*  and  r]>e  con- 
. tents,:  eonrusting  irngihaff y :<>f  itea- 

powaer,  iiip^dy^.  and  wkU-r^m,  strewn 
along  the  thud  pmUjihly  a]l  fhivway  from  Reykja- 
vik. The  toKrix  Hires  were  swelled  and. wouldn’t 
tit  ; the  was  jammed  into,  a eoekedr 

hat ; the  teiit-pms  were  lost,  and  dm  hatchet 
nowhere  to  be  found/  it  was  a perfect  series 
t if  Jams,  jfm&s Wi  and  sc&tforhigs.  K\xm  dm 
sheets  wm-t*  fUlM  with  mud,  mid  wholly  unlit 
for  use  until  limy  could  la  washed  und  d owe,  up. 
VJfue  horse  lay  dnwu  ou  the  pirmble  kitch  fn, 
and  linttunwl  it  into  n general  f«m«cake  ; an- 
other  attempted  ta  take,  an  impreaskra  of  hi?  own 
fejy  on  dm  photographic  apparatus  and  reduced 
it  (die  apparatus)  to  fragments  ; mother,  wish- 
ing perhaps  to  see  Iui>  hmo  iui  others  Haw  him, 
raked  oflf  the  h»okih^-*gla«6Us  agnitUBt  a point  of 
la«\,  aniiwalkodph tlr*tth  i and,  one  ttapkl 

beast  auftnv^din  Home  wny  to  got  hi&  tKJSO  into 
u-  tuuatifd^i^u  wUmh  Jmd  felhif?  frmn  u pack 
Lu.  front,  aio.i  .^iu9l  j^  p,p  the  got  his 

mistriU  burnt  and  wont  perfectly  crazy,  kick- 
v,u,  phuf^iug,  aud  Charging  at  all  the  other 
horsed  till  he  drove  them  all  crazy  us  him- 
seif,  >viiutv*.!*>  it  prodigious  amormt  of  damage 
wi$,dymn  In  idiort.  It  was  a series-  of  disasters 
from  hoginum^  to  end;  and  here  they  were 
ixow  but  twodiiys’jottrtwy  frorn.lleykjiiyikfl  had 
made  the  wlude  dhitanee  in  savm  hours), 
uud7  by  Jove,  there  wa*  tu>  tdlitig  how  much 
longer  it  Ayonlil  jbe  po^ihlo  tor  kei^p  the  guide. 


rhey  had  already  quhtrolocl  \yiJh  ItitU  Several 

times,  'yu$ 

a A-upid'  dunce,  and  a rascal  apvi  a client  into 
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“By  Jove,  there’s  something  in  that!”  said 
the  jolly  gentleman.  “Oar  American  friend 
ought  to  know.  He’s  seen  the  elephant  before.” 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, daring  which  I wished  them  a prosper- 
ous tour,  and  took  my  leave.  Of  their  subse- 
quent career  I have  heard  nothing,  save  that 
they  arrived  safely  in  England,  and  published 
various  letters  in  the  newspapers  giving  glowing 
accounts  of  their  Icelandic  experience. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  way 
back  to  Reykjavik ; I arrived  there  early  in  the 
afternoon  safe  and  sound,  and  greatly  benefited 
by  the  trip.  Like  the  beatings  received  by 
Brusa,  the  experience  was  delightful  when  it 
was  over.  I paid  off  my  excellent  guide  Geir 
Zoega,  and  made  him  a present  of  the  few  arti-  | 
cles  that  remained  from  the  expedition.  It  is 
a great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  a guide  j 
heartily  and  conscientiously.  A worthier  man  | 
than  Geir  Zoega  docs  not  exist;  and  I hereby 
certify  that  he  afforded  me  entire  satisfaction. 
No  traveler  who  desires  an  honest,  intelligent, 
and  conscientious  guide  can  do  better  than  se- 
cure his  services.  Long  life  and  happiness  to 
you,  Geir  Zoega ! May  your  shadow  never  be 
less ; and  may  your  invaluable  little  dog  Brusa 
live  to  profit  by  your  wise  counsel  and  judicious 
administration  of  the  rod. 

The  Arcturus  had  been  delayed  in  discharging 
freight  by  a series  of  storms  which  prevailed  at 
the  bay,  and  was  now  down  at  Haparanda  Fjord, 
taking  in  ballast.  The  probability  was  that  she  j 
would  not  leave  for  several  days.  Meantime  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  a little  more  of 
domestic  life  in  Iceland,  and  made  several  foot- 
expeditions  to  the  farm-houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reykjavik. 

At  one  of  these  I passed  a night.  In  giving 
the  details  of  an  awkward  adventure  that  befell 
me  on  that  occasion,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me 
to  say  of  the  house  that  it  was  built  in  the  usual 
primitive  style,  already  described  at  some  length. 
The  people  were  farmers,  and  the  family  con- 
sisted of  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  three  or  four 
stout  sons,  and  a buxom  daughter  some  twenty 
years  of  age.  A few  words  of  Danish  enabled 
me  to  make  them  understand  that  I wished  for 
a cup  of  coffee,  some  bread,  and  lodgings  for 
the  night.  They  were  exceeding  kind,  and 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  fact  that  I was 
an  American — probably  the  first  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  coffee  was  soon  ready ; a cloth  was* 
spread  upon  the  table,  and  a very  good  supper 
of  bread,  cheese,  and  curds  placed  before  me. 

I passed  some  hours  very  sociably,  giving  them 
as  well  as  I could  by  means  of  signs  and  dia- 
grams, aided  by  a few  words  of  Danish,  a gen- 
eral idea  of  California,  its  position  on  the  globe, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  gold  which  it 
yielded.  Evidently  they  had  heard  some  exag- 
gerated rumors  of  the  country.  The  name  was 
familiar  to  them,  but  they  had  no  idea  where 
this  El  Dorado  was,  or  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  statement  that  the  mountains  were 
made  of  gold,  and  all  the  rocks  in  the  valleys  of 
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pure  silver.  My  efforts  to  enlighten  them  an 
these  points  were  rather  ludicrous.  It  was  mi- 
raculous how  far  I made  a few  words  go,  and 
how  quick  they  were  to  guess  at  my  meaning. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  old  people  began  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  and  gave  me 
to  understand  that  whenever  I felt  disposed  to 
go  to  bed  the  girl  would  show  me  my  room.  A 
walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  over  the  lava-bergs 
rendered  this  suggestion  quite  acceptable ; so  1 
bade  the  family  a friendly  good-night  and  fol- 
lowed the  girl  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

She  took  me  into  a small  room  with  a bed  in 
one  corner.  By  a motion  of  her  hand  she  in- 
timated that  I could  rest  there  for  the  night.  I 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  said  it  was 
very  good — that  I was  much  obliged  to  her. 

She  still  lingered  in  the  room,  however,  as  if 
waiting  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance. I could  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  a very  florid  and  good-natured 
looking  young  woman ; but  of  course  that  was 
none  of  my  business.  All  I could  do,  with  pro- 
priety, was  to  thank  her  again,  and  signify  by 
taking  oft’  my  over-coat  that  I was  about  to  go 
to  bed.  Still  she  lingered— apparently  disposed 
to  be  as  friendly  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

It  was  somewhat  awkward  being  alone  in  a 
strange  room  with  a person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
young  and  rather  pretty,  without  saying  any 
thing  particular.  Her  silence  as  well  as  my 
own  was  getting  embarrassing.  I attempted  to 
carry  on  a conversation  in  Danish,  of  which  I 
soon  discovered  she  knew  even  less  than  I did 
myself.  She  answered  my  remarks,  however, 
in  her  native  tongue,  with  a very  6weet  voice, 
and  in  such  a sociable  way  that  I felt  sure  6hc 
meant  to  be  kind  and  hospitable.  In  vain  I 
waited  for  her  to  leave.  It  was  getting  late, 
and  her  parents  might  feel  anxious  about  her. 

Still  she  manifested  no  disposition  to  go  away. 

What  could  the  girl  mean  ? was  a question  that 
now  began  to  enter  my  head.  Probably  I had 
taken  possession  of  her  room,  and  she  had  no 
other  place  to  sleep.  If  so,  it  was  not  my  fault. 

Nobody  could  hold  me  responsible  for  such  a 
peculiar  family  arrangement.  Seeing  no  al- 
ternative but  to  test  the  point,  I gradually  began 
to  take  off  my  coat.  So  far  from  being  abashed 
at  the  movement  she  seized  hold  of  the  sleeves 
and  helped  me  off  with  it.  I did  the  same  with 
my  vest,  and  still  with  the  same  result.  Then 
I pulled  off  jny  boots,  but  with  no  better  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  my  embarrassing  dilemma. 

Finally,  I came  to  my  pantaloons,  at  which  I 
naturally  hesitated.  It  was  about  time  for  the 
young  woman  to  leave  if  she  had  any  regard 
for  my  feelings.  I thanked  her  very  cordially ; 
but  she  showed  no  symptoms  of  leaving.  It 
was  plain  that  she  meant  to  help  me  through 
with  the  business.  I sat  for  some  time  longer 
before  I could  bring  myself  to  this  last  trying 
ordeal.  There  was  something  so  pure  and  in- 
nocent in  the  expression  of  the  young  woman’s 
face ; such  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  im- 
propriety in  our  relative  positions  that  I scarcely 
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knew  what  to  do  or  think.  “ She  wants  to  help 
me  off  with  ray  pantaloons— that’s  plain !”  said 
I to  myself.  “ Perhaps  it  is  the  custom  in  Ice- 
land;  but  it  is  very  awkward,  nevertheless. ” 
The  fact  is,  you  sec,  I was  not  quite  old  enough 
to  be  the  girl’s  father,  nor  vet  quite  young  enough 
to  be  put  to  bed  like  her  youngest  brother.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  case  I was  con- 
siderably troubled.  To  reject  her  kind  offers 
of  service  might  be  deemed  rude,  and  not  lung 
was  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  offend 
this  amiable  young  person.  Allowing  a reason- 
able time  to  elapse  1 saw  there  was  no  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  and  began  to  remove  the  last 
article  of  my  daily  apparel.  Doubtless  she  had 
long  foreseen  that  it  would  eventually  come  to 
that.  In  a very  accommodating  manner  she 
took  a position  diriectl?  in  front,  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  elevate  one  of  my  logs — mi  order  which 
I naturally  obeyed  Then  she  seized  lipid  of 
the  pendent  tr«»riin«*rc  and  dragged  away  with  a 
hearty  good-will . I was  quickly  reduced  to  my 
natural  *tete  with  the  exception  of  a pair  of 
drawers*  which  to  my  horror  I discovered  were 
in  a very  ragged  condition,  owing  to  the  rough- 
ness of  my  travels  in  this  wild  region.  How- 
ever, by  an  adroit  movement  I whirled  into 
bed,  and  the  young  woman  covered  me  up  and 
wished  me  a good  night’s  sleep  I thanked  her 
Very  cordiully,  and  sn  ended  this  strange  and 
rather  awkward  adventure. 

Such  primitive  scenes  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  interior.  In  the  towns  the  women  Arc  in  dress 
and  manners  very  like  their  sister*  elsewhere. 


Hoops  and  crinoline  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
not  only  among  the  Danes,  who,  as  a matter 
of  course,  import  them  from  Copenhagen,  hut 
among  the  native  women,  who  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  us  much  like 
pyramid#  or  Jokuls  as  others  of  their  sex.  Bon- 
nets and  inverted  pmiding-hmvis  arc  common 
on  the  heads  of  the  Reykjavik  ladies,  though  ns 
yet  they  have  not  found  their  wav  into  the  in- 
terior. AH  who  can  afford  it  indulge  in  a pro- 
fusion of  jewelry — -silver  clasps,  breast-pins,  tus- 
sebbands,  etc.,  and  various  articles  of  filigree 
made  by  native  artists.  These  feminine  traits 
I,  hail  not  expected  to  find  so  fully  developed  in 
so  out-of-the-Avny  a country.  But  where  h it 
that  lovely  woman  will  not  make  herself  still 
more  captivating?  I once  saw  in  Madagascar 
a belle  of  the  first  rank,  ns  black  nsr  the  ace  of 
spades,  and  greased  all  over  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
commit  great  havoc  among  her  admirers  by  » 
necklace  of  shark's  fecth  and  a pair  of  brass 
a n kiefs,  and  nothing  else.  The  rest  of  her  cos- 
tume, with  a trilling  exception,  was  purely  im- 
aginary. Yet  she  was  as  vain  of  her  superior 
style,  and  put  on  ns  many  fine  airs,  as  the  roost 
fashionable  Indy  in  «nv  civilized  country.  Aft- 
er oil,  what  is  the  difference  between  a finely- 
dressed  savage  and  ix  finely-dressed  Tansum  ? 
None  at  all  that  I can  see,  save  in  the  color  of 
the  skin  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  milliner,  the  tailor,  or  tho 
schoolmaster.  Intrinsically,  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  is  identically  the  same.  I speak  now 
of  men  as  well  as  women,  for  the  most  affected 
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creatur**  t have  seen  in  Europe  art  of  the  male  wore  limited  utnl  would  not  permit  of  a funder 
sex.  pardon  rite,  &it*  ladies,  for  any  reticc--’  sojourn  in  this  informing  land,  it  was  a great 
lions  upon  your  crinoline,  and  acc opt.  as  my  sAtisfucuun  to  hure  seen  nny  thing  it  at  all ; 
•apologr  this  .ca«Ui*.i  avowal — that .-whale  you  aiy?  am)  if  1 tore  girfren  the  reader  even  a s%lu 
naturally  angelic  and  always  beautiful  bevoml  glimpse  of  fis  wonders  my  trip  has  not  beefe 
cwmmmon,  io  spite  of  wlmt  yiau  do  to  diftfigpre  \rbdlly  unsuccersfaK  I returned  Ctxciii  the  trip 
your  lovely  pefroue,  we  me  a are  nauirully.  vac-  with  flying  colors,  ami  a huge  portfolio  aton- 
ages;;  and  <&ra  driven  to  the  barbamuff  expedient  datttfy  rilled  wiifi  drawings,  thona!)  in  a rut  tor 
of  adorning  and  beantitying  our  ugly  bodies  with  djlrtjndatwl  condilton  /iv  to  wardrobe,  ttfi  will  to 


gewgaws,  .tinsel,  arid  pmvno?knry#  in  order  that  ..seen  by  the  subjoined,  «todx*b,  f« *r  which  tto v>.  ud 
thc\v  may  lie  ucceptijble. In  yiHtr  oyev.  or  i*  indebted  to  Mr.  i\<*er  Cramer,  «t  clever 

On  my  return  To  Hey;^cj«vi k.  1 ttond  that  the  American  Artist  resbling  nt  .Frank fort^on-ihe- 
s learner  wu&  to  sail  ovxi  toy,  I \ths  Very  * MWfi  ; the  reader  will  pteuMi  accept;  it  na  my 


to  visit  Munitf  tfecto  bat  my  time  and  minim* ; cart?  da  tijj&fc 
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kind  though  not  ex- 
traordinarily consid- 
erate. In  order  to 
understand  how  this 
child  of  eighteen 
can  pick  up  the  bro- 
ken thread  of  our 
story  and  weave  it 
into  new  interest,  we 
must  bestow  a mo- 
ment’s consideration 
upon  the  dinner  of 
that  eventful  day 
?'!;•  when  her  father 
struck  himself  out 
of  the  will  of  Abner 
Hull  and  put  Zed - 
ekiah  Hull  in  his 
place.  The  Doctor 
felt  obliged  to  offer 
his  broad  and  salt  to 
his  enemy ; and  the 
enemy,  with  charac- 
teristic impudence, 
did  not  hesitate  to 
accept.  Of  course, 
the  meal  was  a poor 
specimen  of  the  fam- 
ily convivialities, — 
Mrs.  Hawley  was  sc 
choked  with  unseen 
tears  that  she  could 
hardly  utter  a word, 
while  Hatty  let  forth 
such  sarcasms  oti 
mean  people  as  made 
her  father  wince 
whenever  he  met 
the  eyes  of  Zedeki- 
oh,  stupid  and  unconscious  as  were  those  ugly 
little  optics.  The  only  person  who  enjoyed  the 
occasion  was  the  man  who  had  caused  all  this 
sorrow  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  He  ate  enor- 
mously; he  called  for  sherry,  ami  drank  lib- 
erally; he  boasted  of  his  wealth,  and  how  he 
Would  increase  it;  he  giggled,  joked  the  Doctor, 
and  winked  confidentially  at  Hatty.  She  could 
not  help  noticing  the  admiring  attention  with 
which  he  regarded  her  between  Im  mouthfuls; 
and,  As  the  meal  wont  on  and  he  showed  signs 
of  deeper  Fascination,  she  changed  her  tone  of 
satire  for  one  of  flattering  civility.  Oh,  these 
women,  the  incomprehensible,  artful,  mercena- 
ry creatures ! Is  the  sweet  girl  going  to  lay  a 
trap  for  this  undomesticated  but  wealthy  brute, 
and  make  It  attractive  to  him  by  baiting  it  with 
her  own  gentle  hand  and  tender  heart  ? After 
dinner  she  slid  up  to  her  father  slyly,  and  whis- 
pered, *»  Did  he  take  it  all,  papa?" 

4i  Yes,  my  dear,”  calmly  returned  papa,  look- 
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UCKY  was  it  for  Doctor  Hawley, 


on  more 

U accounts  than  one,  that  he  had  a daughter. 
But  for  that  circumstance  bis  history  might  have 
become  so  uninteresting,  after  the  loss  of  his  great 
fortune,  that  I might  have  felt  obliged  to  cut  it 
shorthand  let  bim  drop  into  an  undeserved  ob- 
livion. It  is  one  of  the  numberless  blessings  of 
married  people  that  they  have  a double,  triple, 
quadruple,  or  manifold  grip  on  humanity  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  qualities  of  their  off* 
spring. 

Mis?  Hatty  Hawley  was  the  youngest  and  only 
surviving  child  of  her  father,  who  of  course 
loved  her  all  the  more  because  her  brothers  and 
sisters  were  laid  away,  every  one,  in  the  grave- 
yard. Ringleted  brown  hair,  clear  hotel  eyes, 
healthy  check*,  an  expression  of  mingled  sens- 
itiveness and  spirit,  and  a plump  yet  springy 
and  graceful  figure,  were  the  external  peculiar- 
ities of  Hatty,  Mentally  she  was  clever,  in 
manner  playful  and  almost  kittenish,  in  heart 
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ing  anxiously  in  his  child’s  loved  face  to  see 
if  she  was  greatly  pained.  She  made  a little 
mouth  of  indignation  and  turned  away,  nodding 
her  head  curtly,  as  if  to  say,  Now  I shall  take 
this  matter  into  my  own  hands. 

How  polite  she  was  to  Zedekiah  all  that  aft- 
ernoon, and  how  prettily  she  invited  him  to  stay 
with  them  a few  days,  while  her  father  smiled 
somewhat  perplexedly  and  her  mother  almost 
glared  on  her  in  dumb  dismay  and  vexation! 
Before  the  fellow  went  to  bed  in  the  Hawley 
guest-chamber  he  was  more  smitten  than  he 
had  ever  been  previously  in  all  his  unloving  and 
unlovely  existence.  In  the  hall,  candle  in 
hand,  he  wanted  to  kiss  Hatty  good-night,  on 
the  plea  of  cousinship ; but  that  compliment  she 
evaded  with  a laugh  and  a waltzing  whirl  so  co. 
quettishly  graceful  that  he  was  bewitched  com- 
pletely. The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  it  was  the  same  thing,  Zedekiah  growing 
more  and  more  enamored  at  every  word  which 
dropped  from  her  darling  lips,  every  sparkle  of 
her  changeful  eyes,  every  gesture  of  her  dim- 
pled hand  and  rounded  arm.  Why  Nature 
should  bless  such  a hateful  boor  with  the  happy 
power  of- loving  I can  not  imagine,  unless  it 
were  merely  that  he  might  get  the  mitten  and 
be  made  suitably  miserable.  But  Hatty  showed 
no  disposition  to  thwart  his  affections ; she  re- 
ceived his  amorous  winks  and  grins  with  the 
proper  coquetry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  favorably ; 
she  gave  up  her  days  to  him,  put  bouquets  in  his 
button-hole,  and  smiled  back  at  his  sheep's  eyes. 
The  gazes  that  he  used  to  fix  upon  her  at  times 
were  looks  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
Yes,  before  a fortnight  had  elapsed  since  he  be- 
came a rich  man,  this  unlicked  cub  had  grown 
doubly  wealthy  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
loved,  and  that  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  win 
the  object  of  his  adorations.  He  was  puzzled 
indeed,  disconcerted  and  sometimes  incensed 
by  the  coyness  of  the  young  lady,  so  unlike  the 
romping  farmers'  daughters  of  Coventry,  who, 
as  he  delicately  informed  her,  were  desperate 
" fond  of  hugging.  Hatty  would  not  let  him  kiss 
her,  nor  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  nor  even 
get  hold  of  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

44  Yeou  won’t !"  he  said  one  day,  after  vainly 
trying  to  make  her  sit  in  his  skeleton  lap. 
“Waal,  anyhow  you’ll  call  me  Kiah,  won't 
ye?  Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Hull  any  more.  Call 
me  Ki-ah.” 

Meantime  what  is  Mrs.  Hawley  about  that 
she  does  not  see  what  is  going  on  between  this 
disagreeable  rustic  who  has  done  her  and  hers 
so  mhch  harm,  and  her  Harriet  whom  she  so 
idolizes  ? Ah,  she  sees  it,  my  readers : a mo- 
ther always  knows  it  if  a young  man  is  fond 
of  her  daughter : papa  is  sometimes  surprised 
when  his  future  son-in-law  reveals  himself ; but 
waiy,  watchful,  thoughtful,  sympathetic  mamma 
never ! But  Mrs.  Hawley,  we  hope,  is  by  no 
means  willing  to  sacrifice  her  pretty  and  sensi- 
tive darling  to  this  unrefined  numskull.  My 
excellent  Christian  friends,  are  you  aware  how 


many  of  us  have  fallen  down  before  the  golden 
calf,  and  worshiped  and  made  offerings  to  it 
of  the  choicest,  noblest  firstlings  of  our  lives? 
In  Mrs.  Hawley’s  susceptible  eyes  a quarter  of 
a million  was  enough  to  gild  any  calf,  even  Zed- 
ekiah, into  godlike  beauty.  She  hesitated,  in- 
deed ; she  wept  copiously  in  secret  places ; but 
the  almighty  dollars  vindicated  their  omnipo- 
tence ; she  took  her  child  to  her  Mount  Moriah 
and  builded  her  altar.  Of  course  she  had  the 
most  unselfish  and  praiseworthy  reasons  for  the 
cruel  sacrifice.  Her  dear  Doctor,  her  worthy 
and  adored  husband,  now  descending  in  the 
vale  of  years,  how  much  easier  he  would  travel 
to  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  if  he  could 
be  got  astride  of  the  auriferous  animal  afore- 
said ! Then  what  streams  of  Christian  charities 
could  Harriet  extract  from  Zedekiah’s  money- 
safes,  and  what  magazines  of  tracts  would  he 
furnish  to  his  mother-in-law,  wherewith  to  mu- 
nition Sailors'  Homes,  and  to  blast  up  the  ram- 
parts of  popery  in  New  Haven ! My  dear  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  Mrs.  Hawley  would  have  been 
a most  uncommon  fool  if  she  could  not  have 
found  fifty  good  excuses  for  a naughty  action. 

As  for  Hatty's  feelings  and  objects  in  carry- 
ing on  the  flirtation,  perhaps  we  shall  get  at 
them  most  conveniently  by  listening  at  the  key- 
hole of  her  room,  while  she  is  pouring  her  co- 
quettish confidences  into  the  bosom  of  her  dear- 
est and  fattest  friend,  Miss  Delia  Dayton.  I 
have  observed  that  almost  every  beautiful  girl  has 
one  devoted  female  intimate  who  is  a model  of 
homeliness.  She  follows  the  belle  about,  as  the 
hyena  follows  the  lion,  for  the  sake  of  devour- 
ing her  leavings,  or,  in  other  words,  of  getting 
the  attentions  of  some  one  of  those  beaux  whom 
for  the  time  being  her  patroness  does  not  re- 
quire. She  is  slavishly  subject  to  the  belle, 
dresses  like  her,  echoes  her  opinions,  and  weeps 
under  her  displeasure.  Miss  Delia  Dayton  was 
one  of  the  laughing  hyenas,  and  tittered  admir- 
ingly over  nearly  every  word  that  fell  from  Hat- 
ty's lips  as  they  sat  working  crotchet  and  talk- 
ing about  the  students. 

“But  Hatty,  dear,” she  remarked,  “how  can 
you  think  of  the  sthdents  when  you  are  flirting 
so  awfully  with  your  rich  cousin  ?” 

“ He  is  not  my  cousin,”  returned  Hatty,  with 
a pretty  little  toss  of  scorn,  which  might  have 
made  one  think  of  a kitten  setting  up  its  playful 
hack  and  spitting.  “ I have  forbidden  him  call- 
ing me  cousin,  or  papa  uncle,  or  mamma  aunt. 
I told  him  he  should  stop  it,  and  he  has.  He 
is  no  relation  at  all.” 

“ Come  now — he-he ! — don’t  despise  the  poor 
fellow  so,”  deprecated  Delia.  “ Why,  I think 
he  is  perfectly  splendid — so  original  and  lively ! 
And  then,  what  an  immense  fortune ! Oh,  Hat- 
ty, I suppose  you  will  bring  it  all  back  to  the 
family,  won’t  you  ?” 

There  was  a slight  air  of  anxiety  glimmering 
through  the  superficial  simper  with  which  she 
put  this  question,  and  leading  you  and  I,  know- 
ing reader,  to  suspect  that  Miss  Delia  would  be 
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most  happy  to  bring  the  said  fortune  into  the 
Dayton  family,  even  if  the  task  required  her  to 
offer  her  own  well-beloved  self  on  the  hymeneal 
altar. 

44  Look  here,  Delia,”  said  Hatty,  surveying  her 
friend  earnestly,  but  without  seeing  what  we 
saw  in  that  plain  and  flabby  countenance.  44 1 
will  tell  you  something,  if  you  will  promise  the 
most  solemn  secrecy.  You  do,  don’t  you  ? Well 
then,  I haven’t  the  smallest  idea  of  having  that 
disgusting  creature.  No,  not  if  he  were  worth 
millions  1” 

44  Oh,  Hatty,  how  you  do  treat  these  poor  men !” 
giggled  Delia,  while  a blush  of  pleasure  throbbed 
into  her  pale  cheek.  44  But  then — my  dear — why 
do  you — flirt  with  him?*  she  added,  hesitating- 
ly. 44  Don’t  you  think  it — cruel  ?” 

44  Cruel ! That  is  just  why  I do  it.  It  is  my 
revenge — all  the  revenge  a girl  can  take.  See 
how  meanly  he  has  robbed  my  generous — too 
generous  father ! How  honorable  papa  was  to 
him,  and  how  vilely  selfish  he  was  in  return ! 
Ah,  Delia,  I will  pay  him  for  it.  He  is  in  love 
with  me,  I think ; and  if  he  isn’t,  he  shall  be. 
I mean  to  make  him  offer  himself,  and  then  I’ll 
tell  him  how  I hate  and  despise  him.  Oh,  how 
I shall  enjoy  it!” 

44  Hc-he !”  was  Delia’s  answer ; but  the  laugh 
was  a faint  one,  and  the  little  green  eyes  had  an 
abstracted  air  as  if  wandering  far  away  through 
anxious  speculations. 

But  Mrs.  Hawley  has  been  standing  at  the 
door  listening  over  our  invisible  shoulders,  and 
she  seems  no  less  solemnized  by  Hatty’s  com- 
munication than  Miss  Dayton.  That  very  after- 
noon she  had  an  interview  with  her  daughter 
on  the  subject  of  the  gilded  bull-calf.  Her  ob- 
ject was  to  persuade  Hatty  into  accepting  Zede- 
kiah ; but,  as  we  may  suppose,  it  cost  her  a long 
journey  of  wordy  wandering  to  reach  that  sim- 
ple idea;  a journey  which  made  her  weep, 
sometimes  feigned  tears  over  the  girl’s  unfilial 
obstinacy,  sometimes  real  ones  as  she  caught 
glimpses  of  her  own  selfish  worldliness.  Hatty 
might  make  them  so  comfortable;  she  might 
save  their  expulsion  from  this  New  Haven  para- 
dise; she  might  spare  her  old  father  the  labor 
and  danger  of  returning  to  his  profession ; she 
might  be  the  means  of  scattering  so  many  tracts 
at  home,  and  so  many  missionaries  abroad ; she 
might,  perhaps — yes,  probably — yes,  of  course, 
be  so  happy  herself  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hull ; oh 
dear!  child,  if  you  only  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sider this  matter  seriously  ! The  more  serious- 
ly the  child  considered  it,  the  more  unaccept- 
able the  marriage  itself  appeared  to  her.  She 
was  somewhat  shaken,  however,  by  her  mother’s 
anguish,  and  by  that  cunning  plea  that  it  was 
nothing  but  duty  in  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
her  good,  noble,  darling  father.  The  dialogue 
terminated  ' in  a weeping  chorus,  mother  and 
daughter  shedding  tears  on  each  other’s  hard 
hearts  in  abundance.  The  next  day  Hatty  was 
contrite  and  humble,  while  Mrs.  Hawley  was 
distantly,  miserably,  solemnly  reproachful.  Then 


came  another  conversation  in  which  it  appeared 
clearly  that  the  young  lady’s  obduracy  had  soft- 
ened a trifle,  and  that  she  had  tried  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  idea  of  offering  up  her»whole  life 
and  happiness  before  the  worshipful  but  unlove- 
ly bull-calf.  Oh  my  kind-hearted  Christian  wo- 
man, are  you  really  bent  on  giving  over  your 
pretty  child  to  that  coarse  wretch,  whose  soul  is 
even  more  ill-favored  than  his  body?  Alas, 
yes ! the  poor  thing  is  most  wretchedly  in  earn- 
est, and,  what  is  worse,  she  is  gradually  winning 
her  dreadful  victory. 

By  the  time  matters  had  reached  this  point 
Zedekiah  had  been  obliged,  much  against  his 
will,  to  leave  the  house  and  take  quarters  at  a 
hotel.  44  Mr.  Hull,”  the  Doctor  had  said  to  him, 
44 1 am  sorry  to  have  the  air  of  turning  you 
away ; but  I must  do  it.  I am  about  to  resume 
my  profession,  and  I have  found  a vacancy  in 
your  native  town  of  Coventty.  I am  going  to 
make  trial  of  it  before  I take  my  family  there.” 

44  Go  it,  Doctor ; and  I’ll  stay  and  keep  house 
for  ye,”  cried  Zedekiah,  gleefully. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is  just  what  I 
must  not  let  you  do,”  replied  the  Doctor,  with 
an  apologetical  smile.  44  It  would  lead  to  talk 
among  the  neighbors.  While  I am  away,  at 
least,  I must  beg  you  not  to  remain  here.  I am 
sorry,  I am  sure ; very  sorry.  But  we  must  re- 
spect the  opinions  of  the  world.” 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Doctor’s  request  and  the  kindly  courtesy  of  his 
mlnner,  Zedekiah  was  secretly  indignant  at  his 
banishment,  and  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would 
stay  no  longer  in  New  Haven,  nor  ever  think 
another  thought  of  Hatty  Hawley.  Instead  of 
fulfilling  his  oath,  however,  he  took  lodgings  at 
the  nearest  hotel,  and  then  proceeded  to  deform 
the  herbage  of  the  Green  writh  a new  path,  which 
marked  the  shortest  line  of  transit  between  his 
present  lodgings  and  his  old  ones.  The  effect 
of  this  removal,  if  any  thing,  was  an  increase  of 
his  passion.  The  minutes  that  he  passed  away 
from  Hatty  were  leaden  minutes,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  they  were  silvered  over  with  so  many 
dollars.  One  day,  after  reconsidering  his  court- 
ship and  its  unsatisfactory  results  thus  far,  after 
drawing  half  a hundred  sighs  which  seemed  to 
come  from  his  very  soles,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  bear  this  miserable  uncertainty  no  longer. 

44  Cussed  if  I don't  bring  her  to  the  pint!”  he 
exclaimed.  44  Cussed  if  I don’t  make  her  say 
vis  or  no ! Oh  golly ! I wish  she  did  love  me. 
I swar  I always  thought  I should  be  happy  if  1 
was  rich ; and  here  I be  jest  about  as  misable  os 
if  I was  poor.” 

After  slapping  his  knee  twenty  times  in  his 
anguish,  he  started  up,  went  down  stairs  on  tip- 
toe as  if  he  were  already  in  the  Hawley  house, 
strode  across  the  Green,  entered  the  Doctor’s 
open  door,  and  peeped  into  the  parlor.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet,  there  sat  Hatty  all  alone, 
with  no  one  nigh  to  hinder.  Speechlessly  he 
took  a chair  and  dragged  it  near  hers,  while  his 
brown  face  turned  various  colors,  finally  settling 
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down  into  a mottle 
of  dirty  yellow,  some- 
thing like  the  tint 
of  badly-tanned  and 
spotty  leather.  His 
quarter  of  a million 
seemed  a very  little 
sum  just  then.  He 
wished,  characteris- 
tically, that  it  was 
twice  as  much — ten 
times  as  much ; he 
wished,  also,  that  lie 
had  a Roman  nose, 
a decent  education, 
and  good  manners; 
he  would  have  given 
something  to  be  like 
one  of  those  flashy 
students.  He  was  not 
by  nature  such  a mod- 
est creature  os  this ; 
but  Hatty**!  coquet- 
ries had  been  terribly 
severe  upon  him.  — 
She  was  the  first 
handsome,  clever, 
well-read,  refined  girl 
whom  he  hod  met 
familiarly,  and  she 
had  triumphed  over 
his  whole  boorish  be- 
ing to  an  extent  that 
is  barely  imaginable. 

“Oh,  Hatty  I”  he 
sighed,  “ Tm  awfully 
in  love*  Oh,  don’t  go! 
Do  stay  and  hear  a 
feller!  I love  yeou 
like  every  thing,  I do- 
yeou  marry  me  ? Oh 


till  A*  N'T  Kltiti  XL." 

which  she  hud  escaped.  u Yon  shaVt  kiss  me ; 
you  shaVt  put  your  arm  around  me;  if  you  do 
I’ll  break  the  engagement.” 

Zedokiah  gaped  ns  if  he  could  not  believe  bis 
earn  alone,  and  needed  that  bis  mouth  should 
assist  in  conveying  the  incredible  words  to  bis 
brain.  “ Oh,  yeoti  ain’t  ill  airnest  now  !’’  he 
whined,  creeping  toward  her  and  trying  to  charm 
her  with  n show  of  his  gums.  “Oh,  neow,  yeou 
don’t  really  mean  so.  Hatty  !” 

“I  do  mean  it,”  she  answered,  slowly  skirling 
the  centre-table  so  as  to  keep  its  greatest  dium- 
eier  between  him  aud  herself.  “ I will — yes,  1 
will  be — married  to  you,”  she  added,  her  voice 
heaving  over  the  words  like  a vessel  pitching 
painfully  over  breakers : “ tout  you  shall  not  kiss 
me  hor  touch  me  till  l give  you  permission.” 

Til  be  darned  if  I’ll  be  fooled  feoT!  shouted 
Zedekmh,  making  a bull-calf  run  at  her.  To 
the  door,  our  of  it,  up  stiiirs  and  into  her  own 
room  she  rushed,  almost  before  the  hoofs  of  her 
satyr-like  lover  bad  tramped  their  noisy  circuit 
round  the  table.  Shoving  the  boll  for  greater 
safety,  she  flung  herself  on  her  bed  and  sobbed 
her  way  into  a burst  of  tears,  not  gentle  and  con- 
solatory, but  woeful  and  hopeless,  such  as  mildew 


in  his  odious  face.  Should  she  refuse  him,  and 
gratify  her  own  heart 1 Should  she  accept  him, 
and  make  her  mother  happy 7 The  word  No 
trembled  on  her  lips,  and  perished  there.  Then, 
with  such  a pang  of  wretchedness  as  she  had 
never  known  before,  such  a gasp  of  despair  that 
H seemed  her  dying  breath,  she  hurried  forth 
the  fatal  monosyllable  “ Yes.” 

Zedekiah  jumped  up  with  a scream  of  joy,  ami 
made  a rush  at  her,  both  g.tun*  arms  extended. 
She  started  from  her  chair  ; she  pushed  him 
back  fraiiticly ; the.  next  moment  she  was  behind 
the  table.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  now,  aud 
her  eyes  augry. 

“ You  shaVt  kiss  me  I”  she  exclaimed.  “ You 
shall  not  do  it!” 

“ What  for  ?M  bleated  the  astonished  hull-calf. 
“Every  feller  has  u right  to  kiss  his  gal.” 

“I  don’t  care;  I won’t  bear  it,”  said  Hatty, 
crisping  her  fingers  till  the  rosy  nails  turned 
white,  as  she  thought  of  the  imminent  pollution 
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a young  heart  and  turn  its  sweetest  bloom  to^cor- 
ruption.  Ah,  Mrs.  Hawley!  you  have  gained 
the  unnatural  battle  which  you  have  been  fight- 
ing, and  may  go  about  your  anti-papal  labors 
with  a glad  spirit ; but  if  you  should  distribute 
tracts  till  they  rise  in  mountains,  do  you  think 
they  could  cover  up  this  your  terrible  sin  of 
child-murder?  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can 
make  your  daughter  wretched  for  life,  make  her 
swear  to  love  and  honor  a man  whom  she  must 
hate  and  despise,  and  yet  hide  the  matter  from 
those  burning,  eternal  eyes  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth  continually?  Will  you  dare 
hereafter  to  tell  her  that  the  love  of  God  is  like 
the  love  of  parents — the  same  in  kind,  only  great- 
er in  degree?  Shall  we  ever  again  hear  you 
moan  over  the  infanticide  of  the  Chinese,  and 
urge  beardless  theologues  to  the  conversion  of 
unnatural  mothers  at  the  antipodes  ? You  had 
better  have  drowned  your  Hatty  in  the  harbor 
when  she  was  nine  days  old  than  have  let  her  live 
to  this  hour.  Trouble  us  with  no  more  canting 
about  the  wickedness  of  Herod.  We  Christians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  also  our  Massa- 
cres of  the  Innocents,  my  poor  sister  Hawley. 

When  Miss  Delia  Dayton  came  that  day  to 
pay  her  usual  devoirs  she  found  her  young  lady- 
patroness  pale,  red-eyed,  and  almost  speechless 
with  misery. 

“My  dear  Hatty!  my  darling!  what  is  the 
matter  ?”  exclaimed  the  devoted  creature,  rust- 
ling into  the  bosom  of  her  friend  and  kissing 
away  the  ceaseless  tears. 

“ Oh,  Delia,  I am  so  wretched ! so  very,  very 
wretched !”  sobbed  Hatty,  while  the  flood  gushed 
faster,  as  if  the  voice  of  kindness  had  broken  up 
a new  fountain  in  her  quivering  soul. 

“Why  Hatty,  dear,  what  is  it?”  whispered 
Delia,  mingling  a precious  drop  or  two  from 
her  own  lachrymatory  with  the  full  sea  of  her 
darling’s  anguish. 

“Delia— I have  accepted  him — that  hatetul 
— Zedekiah — Hull,”  gasped  Hatty,  looking  up 
in  her  companion’s  eye9  for  pity. 

Then,  at  these  words,  did  Miss  Delia  Dayton 
perform  the  miracle  of  turning  even  whiter  than 
the  natural  wdnt  of  her  bloodless  complexion. 
Starting  back  and  rearing  bolt  upright,  some- 
what like  an  indignant  goat,  she  glared  at  the 
unhappy  affianced  one  with  a toss  of  the  head, 
which,  but  for  the  lack  of  horns  and  of  a suffi- 
ciently combative  disposition,  might  have  been 
changed  into  downright  butting. 

“ I don’t  wonder  you  are  astonished  at  me,” 
sobbed  Hatty.  “ I am  astonished  at  myself.” 

“Astonished!”  shrieked  Delia,  suddenly  be- 
coming so  red  that  her  own  mother  would  not 
have  known  her.  “ Astonished ! Oh,  you  art- 
ful—” 

Here  lier  strength  of  head  melted,  and  ran 
off  in  two  perpendicular  gutterlngs  of  tears, 
while  the  fat  mountain  of  her  womanhood 
heaved  and  labored  with  the  writhings  of  that 
little  mouse  her  heart.  A light  darted  through 
Hatty’s  mind,  and  she  sprang  eagerly  at  the 
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neck  of  her  sister  in  affliction.  “Then  you 
wanted  him !”  she  exclaimed,  with  that  frank- 
ness of  speech  which  strong  emotioft  sometimes 
forces  through  our  ordinary  flatness  of  expres- 
sion, like  a jet  of  granite  shot  up  through  dull 
layers  of  secondary.  “ You  wanted  him,  Delia? 

Oh,  if  I had  known  it  sooner !” 

“I  did  not;  I never  wanted  him;  it  is  a 
slander!”  gurgled  the  infuriated  maiden,  re- 
coiling from  her  lately  adored  intimate.  Bitter 
words  led  to  bitter  words,  as  they  do  sometimes 
among  us  lords  of  creation,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  parted  with  mutual  contempt,  each  won- 
dering how  she  could  have  been  so  deceived  as 
ever  to  admire  and  trust  the  other.  “ She  did 
want  him,”  muttered  Hatty,  alone.  “If  I had 
known  it,  and  could  have  got  him  off  upon  her ! 

Perhaps  I can  do  it  yet.” 

And  before  the  next  day's  sun  had  set  upon 
the  City  of  Elms  a reconciliation  had  been 
patched  up  between  the  divided  friends. 

That  afternoon,  it  being  Saturday,  Doctor 
Hawley  came  home  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with 
his  family,  and  was  present  at  an  interview,  re- 
strained but  agitated,  between  Hatty  and  Zede- 
kiah. After  the  departure  of  the  young  man 
he  put  his  arm  around  his  daughter’s  waist  and 
drew  her  into  the  study.  “ Come,  little  pet,” 
said  he,  “I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I see,”  he 
pursued  gravely,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  “I  see  that  this  unfortunate  Mr.  Hull 
still  continues  to  weary  us  with  his  visits.  He 
comes  very  often ; too  often,  I think.  I have 
no  feeling  of  revenge  against  him  because  he 
stepped  between  us  and  riches.  You  know 
that,  my  dear;  you  know  your  father.  Be- 
sides, it  might  have  been  different  if  we  had 
chosen  it.  But  I would  be  glad  to  keep  him 
away  for  another  reason;  and  that  is,  in  part 
at  least,  for  his  own  good.  It  is  clear,  Hatty, 
that  he  comes  only  to  see  you,  and  that  he  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  in  love  with  you.  I can 
have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  I saw  him  when  he  tried 
to  "kiss  your  hand.  Of  course,  my  child,  you 
would  not  wish  to  cause  the  unhappiness  of  any 
man ; you  would  not  wish  to  encourage  hopes 
that  could  never  be  realized  : that  would  not  be 
at  all  like  my  good  little  girl.  And  certainly 
you  w'ould  never  think  of  marrying  such  a man 
as  this.  How  could  you  ever  love  him,  or  hon- 
or him,  or  be  happy  with  him,  or  make  him 
happy  ? I do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  against 
him,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary,  for  you  can  • 
see  for  yourself  what  he  is.  No  amount  of 
mere  money  could  make  amends  for  such  de- 
fects, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  as  his.  I 
would  infinitely  rather  never  see  you  married 
than  give  you  up  to  such  a man.  But — but — 

Hatty — what  are  you  crying  for?  It  is  not  pos- 
sible— no,  it  is  not  possible  — that  you  love 
him !” 

“ Love  him  ! No,  papa ; I hate  him !”  sobbed 
the  girl,  clutching  his  arm  and  burying  her 
head  in  his  bosom.  “But— oh  dear!  oh  dear! 
what  shall  I do?” 
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“What  shall  you  do!  What  have  yon 
done?”  cried  the  Doctor,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. 

“Papa,  I am  engaged  to  him,”  sighed  the 
poor  child,  looking  up  in  her  father’s  face  with 
an  imploring,  piteous  air,  which  said,  Save  me ! 

“Oh  Hatty*  oh  Hatty!  this  is  not  what  I 
expected  of  yon,”  groaned  the  Doctor.  “Give 
yourself  up  for  money ! It  could  be  nothing 
else.  Oh  my  daughter,  my  daughter !” 

“ Mamma  urged  me,”  whispered  the  unhappy 
child.  “ Don’t  tell  her  that  I told  you  so.” 

“Your  mother  urged  you!  your  mother!” 
exclaimed  Dr.  Hawley,  opening  his  eyes  wide 
with  horror,  while  his  gray  hair  seemed  ready  to 
rise  erect  on  his  wrinkling  forehead. 

“Papa,  won’t  you  help  me  out  of  this?” 
begged  Hatty,  so  taken  up  with  her  own  troubles 
that  she  did  not  notice  his  new  distress  at  the 
discovery  of  his  wife’s  miserable,  yes  wicked  fol- 
ly. “ Won’t  you  send  him  off,  papa?” 

“ My  dear  baby,  and  do  you  come  to  ask  me 
that  now,  so  late?”  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
her  with  a grief  as  helpless  as  her  own.  “ Now, 
when  your  troth  is  given  ? My  poor  child,  is 
that  the  way  that  your  father  keeps  his  word  ? 
I know,  yes  I know  that  women  think  these 
promises  are  not  binding  on  them;  that  they 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  break  them  when- 
ever their  fancies  tempt  them  to  do  it.  But  it 
is  wicked  to  think  so.  If  that  is  right  in  wo- 
men, it  is  right  in  men ; and  yet,  if  a man 
breaks  his  engagement  word,  it  is  called  dis- 
honorable : the  law  punishes  him,  and  the 
world  cries  fie  on  him.  Now  I can  command 
you  to  falsify  your  promise ; yes,  I can  do  that, 
and  no  one  would  blame  you  for  obeying  me ; 
but  have  I a right  to  do  it  ? Have  I a right  to 
order  you  to  do  what  I would  never  do  myself? 
Ah,  Hatty ! it  is  dreadful  to  me  to  say  all  this, 
and  to  make  you  hear  it,  but  I have  preached 
my  present  doctrine  over  and  over  in  your  hear 
ing,  and  I can  not  eat  my  own  honest  words 
merely  because  I find  it  convenient.  Hush, 
dear,  and  don’t  cry ; there  may  be  an  escape. 
We  will  tell  Mr.  Hull  that  you  do  not  love  him, 
that  you  can  not  be  happy  with  him,  and  if  he 
has  a spark  of  kindness  or  nobleness  in  his  soul, 
I am  sure  that  he  will  release  you.” 

“If?  papa.  But  if  he  hasn’t?”  inquired 
Hatty,  doubtfully. 

“ My  dear,  there  is  such  a thing  as  duty,  and 
there  is  such  a thing  as  its  reward.  It  may  cost 
a whole  lifetime  to  do  the  first  and  to  win  the 
last;  but  it  is  a lifetime  well  spent.” 

“ Papa,  if  I become  this  man’s  wife  I will  be 
a good  wife ; and  in  any  case,  I will  show  you 
yet  that  I can  be  a good  daughter,”  said  Hatty, 
catching  for  the  moment  a noble  grace  from  her 
father’s  soul.  Do  not  be  alarmed  for  her,  my 
sympathetic  reader:  the  gush  of  heroic  self-, 
abnegation  only  lasted  an  hour  or  so : at  the  ' 
end  of  that  time  she  was  as  determined  to  get 
rid  of  Zetlekiah  as  ever.  In  general,  you  can 
not  make  a steady  old  heart  out  of  a mercurial 
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youqg  one  in  mnch  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  After  all,  did  not  Doctor  Hawley  strain 
the  obligation  of  honor  a little  ? Very  likely ; I 
am  not  prepared  to  decide  positively ; but  you  will 
observe  that  he  strained  it  heavenward  and  not 
hellward.  A lie,  or  even  the  seeming  of  a lie, 
was  a thing  that  he  shrunk  from  as  inexpressi- 
bly wicked  and  degrading. 

He  sought  out  Zedekiah  immediately,  and 
told  him  the  unpalatable  truth. 

“ Don’t  yeou  be  skeered,  Doctor,”  was  the 
answer  of  the  young  man,  who  feared  the  father 
j much  less  than  the  daughter,  and  who,  besides, 
had  now  regained  all  the  natural  conceit  of  his 
disagreeable  character.  -“She’s  a queer  one; 
she  is,  that’s  a fact ; but  I’ll  bring  her  reound. 

I’ve  been  and  bought  something  fine  for  her. 

Oh,  don’t  yeou  be  skeered.  She  sha’n’t  be  mis- 
able  as  long  as  Zedekiah  Hull  has  his  pockets 
full  of  rocks.” 

So  saying  he  slapped  his  chinking  trowsers 
with  one  hand,  while  he  waved  a yellow  qpek- 
ribbon  with  the  other.  The  Doctor  took  up  his 
hat,  and  sadly  bade  his  future  son-in-law  good- 
afternoon. 

Hatty  was  miserable  in  spite  of  Zedekiah’s 
| rocks,  and  she  contrived  to  make  him  so  also ; 
for  which  I am  truly  thankful.  She  would  not 
let  him  kiss  her;  she  would  not  let  him  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist ; she  would  not  sit  alone 
with  him.  Once,  when  they  met  by  chance  in 
the  hall  without  witnesses,  he  tried  to  impose 
his  lip  service,  but  she  dodged  him  with  such 
unexpected  quickness  as  to  leave  his  ugly  mouth 
| nuzzling  at  the  invisible,  somewhat  like  the  quiv- 
ering, pulsatory  muzzle  of  that  fish  known  as 
! the  sucker. 

| “Waal!”  he  bawled,  angrily,  “Yeou  can  do 
as  yeou’m  a mind  to  now.  But  wait  till  we’re 
married.  Then  I’ll  do  as  I’m  a mind  to.” 

Hatty  flushed  crimson  and  immediately  turned 
white,  as  she  thought  how  truly  he  spoke  and 
how  much  the  coarse  words  meant.  As  for  her 
lover,  he  carried  the  matter  before  Mrs.  Hawley, 

| who,  persuaded  and  coerced  by  the  quarter  of  a 
| million,  called  Hatty  aside  and  told  her  that  she 
| must  let  Zedekiah  kiss  her ; that  men  always 
did  so ; that  women  always  submitted  to  it ; and 
that,  although  it  was  very  natural,  still  it  was 
very  odd  and  unreasonable  in  her  to  make  a 
fuss  about  it ! There  was  a mischievous  twinkle 
in  the  young  lady’s  eye,  as  well  as  an  excited 
flush  in  her  check,  while  she  replied,  “I  will  let 
him,  mamma,  if  papa  wishes  it.  I will  go  and 
ask  him,  immediately.” 

“Hatty,  Hatty,  6top!”  screamed  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley. “For  mercy’s  sake  don’t  tell  the  Doctor. 

Oh  child,  how  you  do  torment  me ! I’m  just  as 
wretched  as  I can  be.” 

And  the  perplexed,  unhappy  woman’s  feelings 
turned  to  water  at  once,  and  ran  a stream  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  Doctor  had  al- 
ready held  a gehtle  conversation  with  her  on 
the  part  which  Bhe  had  played  in  forwarding 
this  betrothal,  and  had  addressed  to  her  such 
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matrimony.  She  was 
always  there ; the 
amorous  Hull  never 
found  Hatty  without 
her;  in  fact,  Hatty 
would  not  come  down 
; ! j for  him  when  her 
friend  was  absent.— 
Meantime  every  arti- 
fice was  tried  to  make 
him  kiss  Delia,  put 
his  arm  around  De- 
lia's waist,  talk  co- 
quettish nonsense  to 
Delia,  and  take  sol- 
; irary  walks  in  the 
jfe  . garden  with  Delia, 
f It  was  all  of  no  use: 
|Pj<~  the  bull-calf  remain- 
|j|  ed  abominably  uri- 
$j;v  corrupt ; his  stupid, 
bovine  fidelity  was 
jltS  truly  disgusting.  Oh, 
Pi  if  some  help  do  not 
||  .'  come  to  us  from  the 
l!|  north  or  the  south, 
ME  the  east  or  the  west, 
mkr  l foresee  that  the 
||1|  mere  tide  of  natural 
u events  will  finally 
drift  our  darling  llat- 
ty  into  the  breakers 
Bpt  of  this  hateful  mar- 
Rgi  riage. 

The  engagement 
had  lasted  a month, 
when,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, a tail  muscnlar 
blond  youth,  of  alniut 
twenty  - three,  stepped  into  Doctor  Hawley's 
porch,  and,  finding  the  door  open,  walked  un- 
announced into  the  parlor.  There  he  discovered 
that  triangular  human  problem,  insoluble  as 
yet,  of  which  the  three  sides  were  Iiattv,  Miss 
Dayton,  and  Zcdekuih. 

“Oh,  Charley  — Mr.  Howard!”  exclaimed 
Hatty,  springing  forward  to  meet  the  visitor, 
and  then  stopping  as  some  quick  stinging  thought 
sent  a deep  blush  over  her  features. 

“What,  Flatty!  angry  with  me  yet?  I hope 
not,”  said  he,  engerlv  seizing  her  passive  hand. 
“I  have  come  on  purpose  to  ask  pardon  and 
beg  for  the  old  friendship.  Come,  you  arc  not 
thinking  over  the  old  grudge,  are  you?” 

“ Qh  no— not  that — not  at  all,"  stammered 
Hatty.  “I  forgot  that  long  ago.  Oh  vefc— I 
am  really  glad  to  sec  you.  >8it  down.  How  do 
yon  do,  and  where  have  you  been?  Stop,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Dayton,  and  to — to 
Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Charles  Howard.” 

o Dayton,  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance,” said  Howard,  laughing.  *‘FVby, 
Hatty,  do  you  suppose  I could  forget  Miss  Day- 
ton  ? Mr.  Hull,  I am  happy  to  meet  you,”  be 
continued,  shaking  hands  with  Zedekiah,  and 
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moving  worths  not  of  anger  but  of  sorrow,  that 
for  two  or  three  hours  afterward  wealth  seemed 
to  her  a pitiful  chimera,  arid  pious  poverty  the 
roost  desirable  of  conditions.  But  then,  one  by 
one,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
came  out  anew,  like  stars  from  n sky  of  clouds, 
shining  from  verge  to  verge  of  her  contracted 
horizon,  and  dazzling  her  so  that  she  could  think 
of  naught  Icicles.  Her  husband  meanwhile,  her 
mild  and  loving  husband,  was  as  terrible  to  her 
idolatrous  spirit  as  was  Elijah  to  the  prophet® 
of  B ml. 

Of  course  Hatty  continued  to  treat  Zedekiah 
exactly  as  pleased  her  and  did  not  please  him. 
Not  knowing  the  full  power  of  her  own  attrac- 
tions, nor  the  nature  of  enamored  man,  she 
hoped  so  to  disgust  him  with  her  coldness  and 
pettish nes?  that  he  would  break  off  the  engage- 
ment himself.  Her  principal  weapon  of  offense 
and  defense  in  this  warfare  was  Miss  Delia 
Dayton.  Miss  Delia  guarded  her  as  faithfully 
ami  heroically  as  G rent- heart  watched  over  the 
pilgrimage  of  Christiana,  although  not  in  the 
same  admirable  and  unaccountable  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  but  rather  with  a single  eye  to 
her  own  entrance  into  the  golden  gates  of 
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wondering  much  to  find  such  an  awkward,  vul- 
gar lout  in  Miss  Hawley’s  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Hull  performed  the  digital  salutation  in  super- 
cilious silence,  for  he  felt  somewhat  jealous  of 
this  handsome  free-and-easy  stranger,  and  meant 
to  let  him  know  at  once  who  was  the  golden 
bull-calf  and  had  possession  of  the  household 
altar.  The  conversation  which  followed  was 
so  restrained  and  generally  uninteresting,  that 
I shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  it.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  Mr.  Charles  Howard 
had  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School  a year 
previous,  and  that  since  then  he  had  been  prac- 
ticing legality  under  the  wing  of  his  uncle,  a 
famous  advocate  of  New  York  city.  That  he 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Hawleys,  and 
a great  favorite  with  them,  was  evident.  That 
he  was  a former  admirer  of  Hatty’s,  and  still  a 
by  no  means  indifferent  person  to  her,  became 
clear  enough  as  you  watched  the  significant 
though  unintended  flashes  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
hectic  beacon-fires  which  lighted  up,  answering 
and  signaling  to  each  other,  on  their  young 
cheeks.  They  had  parted  in  a pet  which  was 
very  near  in  character  to  a love  quarrel ; and 
now  that  they  came  together  again,  that  old 
misunderstanding  was  a new  bond  of  sympa- 
thy. But  suppose  we  pass  over  a few  days; 
in  other  words,  let  us  leave  our  tea  to  draw  a 
little  while;  when  we  try  it  again  it  may  be 
more  savory. 

While  time  is  passing  and  events  are  silently 
shaping  themselves  to  a proper  close,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  take  a view  of  Hatty’s  feelings 
toward  this  Charley  Howard.  Some  people 
may  be  more  delicately  scrupulous  in  these  psy- 
chological matters;  but  for  my  part  I never 
hesitate  to  peep  into  a young  lady’s  heart  the 
moment  I can  find  the  keyhole.  Are  not  the 
women  always  spying  into  our  manly  bosoms, 
and  discovering  our  most  secret  emotions  with 
their  swift  instinctive  vision  ? Hatty,  then,  re- 
membered all  of  a sudden  how  fond  she  used  to 
be,  not  so  much  of  Charley  Howard  as  of  his 
gay,  frank  conversation — of  his  handsome  pres- 
ence, which  was  such  an  ornament  to  her  little 
sociables,  and  of  all  his  attentions,  which  made 
the  other  girls  so  jealous.  As  she  thought  all 
this  over,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  have 
been  in  love  with  him ; and  by  a very  natural 
process — which  I do  not  at  all  understand — this 
fiction  of  memory  soon  became  a present  fact. 
How  beautiful  and  noble  he  appeared,  compared 
with  that  groveling  creature  who  claimed  her  as 
his  own.  Oh  ! if  he  had  but  come  a few  weeks 
earlier,  he  might  have  saved  her,  even  if  he 
had  not  sought  nor  cared  to  do  it.  Better  die 
of  unrequited  love  for  such  a glorious  man  as 
Charley  Howard  than  live  the  adored,  rich, 
and  wretched  wife  of  such  an  unfinished  imita- 
tion of  humanity  as  Zedekiah  Hull. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  this  state  of  feeling 
that  Charley  one  day  found  her  alone.  “ Hat- 
ty,” said  he,  taking  both  her  hands  and  looking 
down  at  her  sadly,  pitifully — “Hatty,  I have 
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come  to  bid  you  good-by.  You  are  really  en- 
gaged, it  seems,  to  this  Mr.  Hull.” 

“ Yes,  Charley,”  answered  the  miserable  Hat- 
ty, her  head  sinking  on  her  bosom. 

44  Good-by,  then.  I came  too  late.  That  is 
all  I can  say  to  you.” 

The  noble  fellow,  to  make  that  declaration 
after  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope!  He 
tried  to  withdraw  his  hands  now,  but  she  held 
them  fast,  and  lifting  her  head  by  a supreme 
effort,  looked  him  in  the  face  with  eyes  that 
told  him  far  more  than  he  dared  believe.  In 
her  despair  and  love  she  was  ready  to  demean 
herself  to  him  if  he  would  only  save  her. 

44  Charley,  I am  very  unhappy,”  she  faltered ; 
and  then  she  dropped  one  of  his  hands  in  order 
that  she  might  wipe  away  the  tears  that  were 
slowly  rolling  down  her  burning  cheeks.  Oh, 
these  women!  it  is  impossible  to  write  about 
them  without  talking  of  tears;  impossible  to 
think  of  them  without  admitting  that  there  are 
such  things  as  emotions.  Well,  we  see  how  it 
will  be.  In  five  minutes  Hatty  had  told  Char- 
ley the  whole  pitiful  story ; had  told  him  how 
it  was  that  she  got  engaged,  and  how  it  was 
that  she  could  not  escape. 

44  Hatty,  I see  that  I shall  have  to  interfere 
in  this  matter,”  said  he.  “This  engagement 
ought  to  be  broken  off,  and  it  shall  be  broken 
off.  Don’t  look  troubled  again;  you  are  to  do 
nothing.  All  I ask  of  you  is,  to  be  firm  and 
to  keep  your  lips  close.  Will  you  promise  me 
good  faith,  Hatty  ?” 

44  Yes,”  her  mouth  answered,  while  her  eyes 
added,  “In  this  and  in  all,  now  and  forever.” 

He  understood  them,  for  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  fair  but  anxious  brow  that  shaded 
them.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  gone  five  or 
ten  minutes  that  Hatty  fully  realized  that  kiss, 
and  began  to  blush  over  it,  and  to  feel  it  tingle 
through  her  whole  frame  to  the  ends  of  her 
trembling  fingers.  Why  had  she  so  quietly  let 
him  do  it,  and  why  was  she  secretly  and  shame- 
facedly glad  that  he  had  done  it,  when  she 
would  have  been  angry  at  him  a year  before 
for  merely  talking  of  such  a liberty,  and  when 
she  had  always  rejected  Vo  strenuously  the  la- 
bial salutations  of  Zedekiah?  Ah,  my  philo- 
logical friend,  your  dictionary  has  the  8am c 
stereotyped  definition  for  every  kiss,  but  in  spite 
of  that  there  are  kisses  and  kisses. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  walked  rapidly  across 
the  Green  to  the  hotel,  went  first  to  his  own 
apartment,  and  then  mounted  quietly  to  the 
third-story  room  which  served  the  economical 
Zedekiah  for  parlor  and  dormitory.  His  rap 
was  answered  by  a nasal  voice  within,  which 
drawled  the  concise  invitation,  44  Walk.”  Open- 
ing for  himself,  he  entered  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  contriving,  as  he  did  so,  to  push 
the  bolt  without  attracting  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance Zedekiah  sat  in  a rocking-chair, 
swinging  his  long  legs  over  one  of  the  arms, 
beating  his  heels  against  a round,  and  recreat- 
ing himself  otherwise  in  alternately  whittling  a 
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pine  stick  and  sipping  at  a glass  of  braudy-and- 
water.  lie  neither  rose  nor  bowed,  but  re- 
marked. scornfully  indifferent*  “HulIor  mister! 
Heow  are  ye  ?’* 

“Quite  well,  thank  you."  nodded  Charley, 
“Mr.  Hull,  I have  called  to  see  you  on  a very 
important  affair.” 

“Have,  hey?  Waal,  spit  it  eoufc/’  observed 
Mr.  Hull,  still  more  supercilious. 

“ I understand  that  you  are  engaged  to  Miss 
Hatty  Hawley/’  continued  Charley. 

“ Want  to  know  ?'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Hull,  na- 
sally sarcastic.  “That’s  none  o’  yeour  dtitn 
business,  is  it?  Reckon  I l>e,  though,  if  yeou’ve 
come  a purpose  to  find  com.” 

“Oh,  I am  quite  aware  of  it.  Miss  Hawley 
told  me  so  herself  not  ten  minutes  ago.  I come 
to  bog  you  in  her  name  to  have  the  goodness  to 
release  her  from  her  promise.’* 

“To  have  the  goodness  ?'  returned  Zedckiah, 
trying  to  mimic  Charley's  well-bred  enuncia- 
tion, and  then  bellowing  a bull-calf  laughter. 
“Waal,  that's  dam  good.  No,  Sir -roe ; yeou 
ain’t  smart  enough  to  come  it.  Wants  ycov*  I 
s’pose,  hey?  Jest  trot  right  hack  now,  and  tell 
her  1 ain’t  a going  to  do  no  Btch  thing  ; tell  her 


m 


if  she  don’t  come  up 
to  the  scratch  I'll  sue 
for  breach  o*  prom- 
ise, and  collect  eout 
of  her  farther." 

“ I shall  carry  no 
such  message,"  re- 
turned Charley.  — 

■*Oo  the  contrary’, 

I shall  not  leave  this 
room  until  you  write 
out  and  sign  a re- 
lease for  Miss  Haw- 
ley." 

“ Dam  yeour  cuss- 
ed soul !”  shouted 
Zedckiah,  rising 
menacingly,  but  at 
the  same  time  slow- 
ly, as  if  to  give  How- 
ard time  to  think 
better  of  it  and  run 
away.  * 4 Darn  yeou f 
yeou  jest  quit  now 
Dri.uk*  eout,  or  I’ll 
kick  ye  deown  stairs 
— darn  my  boots  if  1 
don’t!" 

Charley  made  no 
movement  cither  of 
advance  or  retreat, 
although  the  blood 
looked  dangerous  as 
it  swelled  his  nerk- 
veins  and  crimsoned 
liis  cheeks.  Inspired 
by  the  intelligence 
which  exist# in  brim- 
dv-awl-watcr,  Zede- 
kiah  thought  he  saw  fear  in  this  hesitation,  and 
to  increase  the  moral  effect  lie  gave  two  stamps 
which  made  the  tumbler  dance  on  the  table, 
and  then  took  one  intimidating  stride  forward 
with  fists  portentously  doubled.  Half  a smile 
flitted  across  Charley’s  lips  a«  be  fell  back  n 
little,  lifted  his  hands  depre renting!}'  and  ex- 
claimed, “Don’t  strike,  Mr.  Hull!" 

“Don’t  strike!"  sneered  Zedckiah.  “Git 
eout  then.  Travel,  or  I’ll  boot  ye  sky  high  into 
Abrnham’s  bosom." 

No  answer,  except  a still  more  crouching  pos- 
ture: and  Zedekialt  actually  fulfilled  his  threat 

- > 

as  far  as  He  was  able,  Dp  went  one  of  his  im- 
mense feet,  with  the  swing  of  an  alligator’s 
tail,  hut  bootless  ly,  for  Charley  caught  the  hide- 
bound deformity  in  bis  left  hand,  and  the  hull- 
calf  went  down  backward  with  a belloyv  of  ter- 
ror and  anguish.  When  he  got  up  again,  which 
was  some  five  minutes  afterward,  bis  bands 
were  tied  behind  hia  back,  nod  his  feet  hamper- 
ed to  the  table  kgs,  while  his  mouth  was  stifled 
• in  a huge  muffler  composed  of  towels  tightly 
bound  on  with  his  own  bandana  handkerchief. 

| Charley  had  just  fastened  him  into  the  rocking 
l dmir  with  a trunk -strap,  when  there  came  a shake 
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at  the  lock,  and  the  landlord’s  voice  was  heard 
demanding,  “ Hollo  there ! what's  the  row  ?” 

Boshing  to  the  door,  Charley  opened  it 
a-crack,  and  whispered  soch  an  ootrageous  lie 
that  I groan  for  him  and  curse  the  cruel  force 
of  circumstances  as  I record  it.  44  Mr.  Hull  has 
the  delirium  tremens,”  said  he.  41  Dr.  Hawley 
and  I have  just  been  tying  him.” 

“Delirium  tremens,  eh?”  answered  mine 
host.  “Don't  wonder  a bit.  Been  to  bed 
drunk  every  other  night  for  three  weeks.  Nev- 
er saw  such  a chap.  Goes  off  and  drinks  alone. 
Buys  his  liquor  at  the  groceries,  too,  by  the  bot- 
tle, because  the  bar  charges  too  high — he-he! 
Well,  want  any  help?” 

44  No.  But  just  keep  the  servants  away,  and 
have  it  quiet  around  here,  will  you  ? We  want 
to  get  him  to  sleep,*'  said  Charley,  closing  and 
locking  the  door. 

Zedekiah  had  been  kicking  and  groaning 
noisily  all  the  while,  but  the  landlord  walked 
off  without  vouchsafing  him  any  notice.  Char- 
ley now  produced  from  his  pocket  a traveling- 
inkstand,  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  out  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  significant  epistle : 

“Miss  Harriet  Hawley, — Inasmuch  as  you  desire 
that  our  engagement  may  be  broken  off,  I consent,  al- 
though with  regret,  to  its  immediate  termination. 

44  Very  respectfully  yours, 

“Zedekiah  Hull.1' 

44  There,  Mr.  Hull,  that  will  do,”  said  Char- 
' ley,  after  having  read  the  letter  to  his  captive. 

44  Now,  will  you  promise  to  copy  that  and  sign 
it  in  your  own  natural  writing,  if  I will  loose 
your  right  hand?” 

Zedekiah  nodded  his  bandaged  head  and 
rolled  his  eyes  in  solemn  affirmation.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  that  his  dexter  was  free,  he 
snatched  up  his  jack-knife  and  made  a desper- 
ate poke  at  the  ribs  of  his  rival.  No  harm  fol- 
lowed except  a slash  in  the  breast  of  Charley’s 
coat,  and  before  ten  seconds  more  elapsed  the 
jack-knife  had  changed  owners.  A thought  of 
Napoleon  signing  his  abdication  at  Fontaine- 
bleau softens  me  as  I picture  to  myself  Zedekiah 
Hull  taking  up  the  pen  under  terror  of  a sharper 
instrument,  and  copying  out,  in  a chirography  as 
ungraceful  as  his  person,  that  renunciatory  let- 
ter. Occasionally  he  would  halt  and  groan,  for 
some  reason  which  he  could  not  explain : where- 
upon Charley  would  start  him  up  with  a prog  of 
the  knife-blade  and  a “Now  then,  old  fellow!” 

The  epistle  finished,  Charley  pocketed  it,  as 
well  as  the  writing  materials,  threw  the  knife 
behind  the  bed,  upset  Zedekiah  on  his  back,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  locking  the  door  on  the 
outside.  44  Hatty,”  said  he,  rushing  into  the 
presence  of  that  young  lady,  “ read  this !” 

She  ran  her  eye  over  the  paper  as  lie  held  it 
up  to  her,  and  then  danced  with  joy,  like  a lit- 
tle child.  14  Give  it  to  me,”  she  begged.  44  Oh 
Charley,  I must  have  it  to  satisfy  papa.” 

44  Give  it  to  you  1 What  will  you  give  me  for 
it,  Hatty?”  he  replied,  his  excited  face  sudden- 
ly becoming  tender  and  solemn. 
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But  let  us  not  inquire  minutely  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  rather  soft-hearted  interview. 

The  all-important  fact  is  that  they  were  married 
about  three  months  afterward ; and  so  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  got  properly  en- 
gaged in  one  fashion  or  other. 

But  the  golden  calf,  and  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  which  made  him  worship- 
ful? Why  Zedekiah,  of  course,  exposed  him- 
self to  public  ridicule  by  bringing  an  action 
against  Charles  Howard,  and  getting  six  and  a 
quarter  cents  damages  with  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing his  own  costs.  As  for  the  property,  I have 
something  curious  to  tell  concerning  that.  On 
the  day  that  Hatty  and  Charley  returned  from 
their  wedding  journey,  after  every  body  had 
kissed  and  cried  until  the  family  happiness  had 
been  expressed  in  some  weak  measure,  there 
came  the  natural  and  time-honored  question, 

44  What  news  ?” 

44  Sad  news,”  replied  the  Doctor,  his  cheerful 
face  taking  a solemn  light.  “ A very  sad  affair 
indeed.  That  poor  Zedekiah  Hull  is  dead.” 

“Dead!  Is  it  possible!  How  did  he  die,  papa?” 

44 A very,  very  shocking  affair,”  repeated 
papa.  4 4 You  know  what  a woeful  drinking  way 
he  had  got  into.  Well,  he  died  last  night  of 
delirium  tremens.  As  it  was  Sunday,  I was 
here,  and  Burnham  called  me  in.  We  did  what 
we  could  for  him,  but  we  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  put  out  a blazing  city  with  one  pailful 
of  water  as  to  check  his  disease  with  our  medi- 
cines. Oh,  it’s  a sad,  sad  case.  It  shows  the 
danger  of  sudden  prosperity.  He  was  temper- 
ate enough,  I believe,  until  he  received  that  im- 
mense legacy.  That  threw  him  into  a state  of 
nervous  excitement,  which  the  poor  man,  with 
his  meagre  education  and  feeble  moral  princi- 
ple, could  only  allay  by  means  of  liquor.  And 
this  is  the  end  of  him.  To-morrow  we  shall  at- 
tend his  funeral.” 

Although  the  Doctor  stopped  and  sighed,  as 
if  he  had  told  all  that  was  worth  telling,  Hatty 
remained  mute,  expectant,  unsatisfied. 

44 My  dear,”  whispered  Mrs.  Hawley,  while  a 
smile  squeezed  its  way  out  of  one  pursed-up  cor- 
ner of  her  mouth,  “my  dear,  the — the  will  is  in 
existence.  The  money  comes  hack  to  us.” 

Reader,  it  is  a hard  thing  and  a great  respons- 
ibility to  destroy  a young  man,  even  an  obnox- 
ious one,  by  such  a terrible  end  as  delirium  tre- 
mens. But  something  of  the  kind  had  to  be 
done : there  was  no  other  method  of  getting  the 
money  back  into  the  scrupulous  palms  of  Doctor 
Hawley  ; and  get  it  hack  there  I must,  for  I am 
not  one  of  those  wicked  writers  who  leave  vir- 
tue unrewarded.  Of  course  our  excellent  friend 
was  provokingly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  recovered  his  fortune ; but  not  so  the  crowd 
of  his  well-wishers,  who  all  have  that  earnest 
appreciation  of  money's  worth  which  distinguish- 
es the  enlightened  American ; and  great  was  the 
joy  in  New  Haven  when  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  returned  to  the  hands  which 
did  them  honor. 
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stand  on  a low  stool  of  a rickety  character ; bat 
Tessa  would  have  stood  a long  while  in  a much 
more  inconvenient  position  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
a little  variety  in  her  life.  She  had  been  drawn 
to  the  opening  at  the  first  loud  tones  of  the 
strange  voice  speaking  to  Monna  Lisa;  and 
darting  gently  across  her  room  every  now  and 
then  to  peep  at  something,  she  continued  to 
stand  there  until  the  wood  had  been  chopped, 
and  she  saw  Baldassarre  enter  the  outhouse,  as 
the  dusk  was  gathering,  and  seat  himself  on  the 
straw. 

A great  temptation  had  laid  hold  of  Tessa’s 
mind ; she  would  go  and  take  that  old  man  part 
of  her  sapper,  and  talk  to  him  a little.  He 
was  not  deaf  like  Monna  Lisa,  and  besides  she 
could  say  a great  many  things  to  him  that  it 
was  no  use  to  shout  at  Monna  Lisa,  who  knew 
them  already.  And  he  was  a stranger — stran- 
gers came  from  a long  way  off  and  went  away 
again,  and  lived  nowhere  in  particular.  It  was 
naughty,  she  knew,  for  obedience  made  the  larg- 
est part  in  Tessa’s  idea  of  duty ; but  it  would  be 
something  to  confess  to  the  padre  next  Pasqua, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  to  confess  except  go- 
ing to  sleep  sometimes  over  her  beads,  and  be- 
ing a little  cross  with  Monna  Lisa  because  she 
was  so  deaf;  for  she  had  as  much  idleness  as 
she  liked  now,  and  was  never  frightened  into 
telling  white  lies.  She  turned  away  from  her 
shutter  with  rather  an  excited  expression  in  her 
childish  face,  which  was  as  pretty  and  pouting 
as  ever.  Her  garb  was  still  that  of  a simple 
contadina,  but  of  a contadina  prepared  for  a 
festa:  her  gown  of  dark-green  serge,  with  its 
red  girdle,  was  very  clean  and  neat;  she  had 
the  string  of  red  glass  beads  round  her  neck ; 
and  her  brown  hair,  rough  from  curliness,  was 
duly  knotted  up  and  fastened  with  the  silver  pin. 
She  had  but  one  new  ornament,  and  she  was 
very  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  a fine  gold  ring. 

She  sat  on  the  low  stool,  nursing  her  knees, 
for  a minute  or  two,  with  her  little  soul  poised 
in  fluttering  excitement  on  the  edge  of  this 
pleasant  transgression.  It  was  quite  irresisti- 
ble : she  had  been  commanded  to  make  no  ac- 
quaintances, and  warned  that  if  she  did  all  her 
new  happy  lot  would  vanish  away,  and  be  like  a 
hidden  treasure  that  turned  to  lead  as  soon  as  it 
was  brought  to  the  daylight ; and  she  had  been 
so  obedient  that  when  she  had  to  go  to  church 
she  had  kept  her  face  shaded  by  her  hood,  and 
had  pursed  up  her  lips  quite  tightly  It  was 
true  her  obedience  had  been  a little  helped  by 
her  own  dread  lest  the  alarming  step-father  No- 
fri  should  turn  up  even  in  this  quarter,  so  far 
from  the  Por*  del  Prato,  and  beat  her  at  least, 
if  he  did  not  drag  her  back  to  work  for  him. 
But  this  old  man  was  not  an  acquaintance ; he 
was  a poor  stranger  going  to  sleep  in  the  out- 
house, and  he  probably  knew  nothing  of  step- 
father Nofri ; and,  besides,  if  she  took  him  some 
supper,  he  would  like  her,  and  not  want  to  tell 
any  thing  about  her.  Monna  Lisa  would  say 
she  must  not  go  and  talk  to  him,  therefore 
Monna  Lisa  must  not  be  consulted.  It  did 


not  signify  what  she  found  out  after  it  had  been 
done. 

Supper  was  being  prepared,  she  knew  — a 
mountain  of  macaroni  flavored  with  cheese — 
fragrant  enough  to  tame  any  stranger.  So  she 
tripped  down  stairs  with  a mind  full  of  deep  de- 
signs, and  first  asking  with  an  innocent  look 
what  that  noise  of  talking  had  been,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  knit  her  brow  with  a per- 
emptory air,  something  like  a kitten  trying  to 
be  formidable,  and  sent  the  old  woman  up  stairs : 
she  chose  to  eat  her  supper  down  below.  In 
three  minutes  Tessa,  with  her  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a wooden  bowl  of  macaroni  in  the 
other,  was  kicking  gently  at  the  door  of  the  out- 
house ; and  Baldassarre,  roused  from  sad  rev- 
erie, doubted  in  the  first  moment  whether  he 
was  awake  as  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  this 
surprising  little  handmaid,  with  delight  in  her  . 
wide  eyes,  breaking  in  on  his  dismal  loneliness. 

“ I’ve  brought  you  some  supper,”  she  said, 
lifting  her  mouth  toward  his  car  and  shouting, 
as  if  he  had  been  deaf  like  Monna  Lisa.  “ Sit 
down  and  eat  it  while  I stay  with  you.” 

Surprise  and  distrust  surmounted  every  other 
feeling  in  Baldassarre;  but,  though  he  had  no 
smile  or  word  of  gratitude  ready,  there  could 
not  be  any  impulse  to  push  away  this  visitant, 
and  he  sank  down  passively  on  his  straw  again, 
while  Tessa  placed  herself  close  to  him,  put  the 
wooden  bowl  on  his  lap,  and  set  down  the  lan- 
tern in  front  of  them,  crossing  her  hands  before 
her,  and  nodding  at  the  bowl  with  a significant 
smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Yes,  you  may  really 
cat  it.”  For  in  the  excitement  of  carrying  out 
her  deed  she  had  forgotten  her  previous  thought 
that  the  stranger  would  not  be  deaf,  and  had 
fallen  into  her  habitual  alternative  of  dumb 
show  and  shouting.. 

The  invitation  was  not  a disagreeable  onq,  for 
he  had  been  gnawing  a remnant  of  dried  bread, 
which  had  left  plenty  of  appetite  for  any  thing 
warm  and  relishing.  Tessa  watched  the  dis- 
appearance of  two  or  three  mouthfuls  without 
speaking,  for  she  had  thought  his  eyes  rather 
fierce  at  first ; but  now  she  ventured  to  put  her 
mouth  to  his  ear  again  and  cry — 

“ I like  my  supper,  don’t  you  ?” 

It  was  not  a smile,  but  rather  the  milder  look 
of  a dog  touched  by  kindness  but  unable  1 6 
smile,  that  Baldassarre  turned  on  this  round 
blue-eyed  thing  that  was  caring  about  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “ but  I can  hear  well — I’m 
not  deaf.” 

“ It  is  true ; I forgot,”  said  Tessa,  lifting  her 
hands  and  clasping  them.  “But  Monna  Lisa 
is  deaf,  and  I live  with  her.  She’s  a kind  old 
woman,  and  I’m  not  frightened  at  her.  And 
we  live  very  well : we  have  plenty  of  nice  things. 

I can  have  nuts  if  I like.  And  I’m  not  obliged 
to  work  now.  I used  to  have  to  work,  and  I . 
didn’t  like  it;  but  I liked  feeding  the  mules, 
and  I should  like  to  see  poor  Giannetta,  the  lit- 
tle mule,  again.  We’ve  only  got  a gcat  and 
two  kids,  and  I used  to  talk  to  the  goat  a good 
deal,  because  there  was  nobody  else  but  Monna 
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Lisa.  But  now  I’ve  got  something  else — can 
you  guess  what  it  is?” 

She  drew  her  head  back,  and  looked  with  a 
challenging  smile  at  Baldassarrc,  as  if  she  had 
proposed  a difficult  riddle  to  him. 

44  No,”  said  he,  putting  aside  his  bowl,  and 
looking  at  her  dreamily.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
young  prattling  thing  were  some  memory  come 
back  out  of  his  own  youth. 

44 You  like  me  to  talk  to  you,  don’t  you?” 
said  Tessa,  “but  you  must  not  tell  any  body. 
Shall  I fetch  you  a bit  of  cold  sausage  ?” 

He  shook  his  head,  but  he  looked  so  mild 
now  that  Tessa  felt  quite  at  her  ease. 

44  Well,  then,  I’ve  got  a little  baby.  Such  a 
pretty  bambinelto , with  little  fingers  and  nails! 
Not  old  yet ; it  was  born  at  the  Nativita,  Monna 
Lisa  says.  I was  married  one  Nativiih,  a long, 
long  while  ago,  and  nobody  knew.  O Santa 
Madonna ! I didn’t  mean  to  tell  you  that !” 

Tessa  set  up  her  shoulders  and  bit  her  lip, look- 
ing at  Baldassarre  as  if  this  betrayal  of  secrets 
must  have  an  exciting  effect  on  him  too.  But 
he  seemed  not  to  care  much ; and  perhaps  that 
was  in  the  nature  of  strangers. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  carrying  on  her  thought 
aloud,  “you  are  a stranger ; you  don’t  live  any 
where  or  know  any  body,  do  you  ?” 

44 No,”  said  Baldassarre,  also  thinking  aloud, 
rather  than  consciously  answering, 44 1 only  know 
one  man.” 

44 His  name  is  not  Nofri,  is  it?”  said  Tessa, 
anxiously. 

“No,”  said  Baldassarre,  noticing  her  look  of 
fear.  “Is  that  your  husband’s  name?” 

That  mistaken  supposition  was  very  amusing 
to  Tessa.  She  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands 
as  she  said, 

44  No,  indeed  ! But  I must  not  tell  you  any 
thing  about  my  husband.  You  would  never 
think  what  lie  is — not  at  all  like  Nofri ! ” 

She  laughed  again  at  the  delightful  incongru- 
ity between  the  name  of  Nofri — which  was  not 
separable  from  the  idea  of  the  cross-grained  step- 
father— and  the  idea  of  her  husband. 

4 4 But  I don’t  see  him  very  often,”  she  went 
on,  more  gravely.  44  And  sometimes  I pray  to 
the  Holy  Madonna  to  send  him  oftener ; and 
,once  she  did.  But  I must  go  back  to  my  bam- 
binetto  now.  I’ll  bring  it  to  show  you  to-mor- 
row. You  would  like  to  see  it.  Sometimes  it 
cries  and  makes  a face,  but  only  when  it’s  hun- 
gry, Monna  Lisa  says.  You  wouldn’t  think  it, 
but  Monna  Lisa  had  babies  once,  and  they  are 
all  dead  old  men.  My  husband  says  she  will 
never  die  now,  because  she’s  so  well  dried.  I’m 
glad  of  that,  for  I’m  fond  of  her.  You  would 
like  to  stay  here  to-morrow,  shouldn’t  you?” 

44 1 should  like  to  have  this  place  to  come  and 
rest  in,  that’s  all,”  said  Baldassarre.  44 1 would 
pay  for  it,  and  harm  nobody.” 

44  No,  indeed  ; I think  you  are  not  a bad  old 
man.  But  you  look  sorry  about  something. 
Tell  me,  is  there  any  thing  you  shall  cry  about 
when  I leave  you  by  yourself?  / used  to  cry 
once.” 


44  No,  child  ; I think  I shall  cry  no  more.” 

44  That’s  right ; and  I’ll  bring  you  some  break- 
fast, and  show  you  the  bambino.  Good-night  I” 

Tessa  took  up  her  bowl  and  lantern,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  The  pretty  loving  appari- 
tion had  been  no  more  to  Baldassarre  than  a 
faint  rainbow  on  the  blackness  to  the  man  who 
is  wrestling  in  deep  waters.  He  hardly  thought 
of  her  again  till  his  dreamy  waking  passed  into 
the  more  vivid  images  of  disturbed  sleep. 

But  Tessa  thought  much  of  him.  She  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  house  than  she  told  Monna 
Lisa  what  she  had  done,  and  insisted  that  the 
stranger  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  rest  in 
the  outhouse  when  he  liked.  The  old  woman, 
who  had  had  her  notions  of  making  him  a use- 
ful tenant,  made  a great  show  of  reluctance, 
shook  her  head,  and  urged  that  Messer  Naldo 
would  be  angry  if  she  let  any  one  come  about 
the  house.  Tessa  did  not  believe  that.  Messer 
Naldo  had  said  nothing  against  strangers  who 
lived  nowhere ; and  this  old  man  knew  nobody 
except  one  person,  who  was  not  Nofri. 

44  Well,”  conceded  Monna  Lisa,  at  last,  44  if  I 
let  him  stay  for  a while  and  carry  things  up  the 
hill  for  me,  thou  must  keep  thy  counsel  and  tell 
nobody.” 

“No,”  said  Tessa,  “I’ll  only  tell  the  6am- 
6tno.” 

44  And  then,”  Monna  Lisa  went  on,  in  her 
thick  under- tone,  44  God  may  love  us  well  enough 
not  to  let  Messer  Naldo  find  out  any  thing  about 
it.  For  he  never  comes  here  but  at  dark ; and 
as  he  was  here  two  days  ago,  it’s  likely  he’ll  nev- 
er come  at  all  till  the  old  man’s  gone  away  again.” 

“Oh  me!  Monna,”  said  Tessa,  clasping  her 
hands,  44 1 wish  Naldo  had  not  to  go  such  a long, 
long  way  sometimes  before  he  comes  back 
again.” 

44  Ah,  child,  the  world’s  big,  they  say.  There 
are  places  behind  the  mountains,  and  if  people 
go  night  and  day,  night  and  day,  they  get  to 
Rome,  and  see  the  Holy  Father.” 

Tessa  looked  submissive  in  the  presence  of 
this  mystery,  and  began  to  rock  her  baby  and 
sing  syllables  of  vague  loving  meaning,  in  tones 
that  imitated  a triple  chime. 

The  next  morning  she  was  unnsually  indus- 
trious in  the  prospect  of  more  dialogue  and  of 
the  pleasure  she  should  give  the  poor  old  stran- 
ger by  showing  him  her  baby.  But  before  she 
could  get  ready  to  take  Baldassarre  his  break- 
fast she  found  that  Monna  Lisa  had  been  em- 
ploying him  as  a drawer  of  water.  She  deferred 
her  paternosters,  and  hurried  down  to  insist  that 
Baldassarre  should  sit  on  his  straw,  so  that  she 
might  come  and  sit  by  him  again  while  he  ate 
his  breakfast.  That  attitude  made  the  new  com- 
panionship all  the  more  delightful  to  Tessa,  for 
she  had  been  used  to  sitting  on  straw  in  old  days 
along  with  her  goats  and  mules. 

44 1 will  not  let  Monna  Lisa  give  you  too  much 
work  to  do, ’’she  said,  bringing  him  some  steam- 
ing broth  and  soft  bread.  44 1 don’t  like  much 
work,  and  I dare  say  you  don’t.  I like  sitting 
in  the  sunshine  and  feeding  things.  Monna 
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tra g so  pretty,  did  you?  It  is  like  the  little 
Gesti*  and  1 should  think  the  Santa  Madonna 
would  be  kinder  to  me  now,  is  it  not  true  ? 
But  I have  riot  much  to  ask  tor*  because  1 bare 
everythin#  now — only  that  I should  see  my  hus- 
band oftener.  You  may  hold  the  bambino  i\  lit- 
tle if  you  like,  but  I think  you  must  not  kiss 
him*  because  you  might  hurt  him.” 

She  spoke  this  prohibition  in  a tone  of  sooth- 
ing excuse*  and  Baldussarre  could  not  refuse  to 
hold  the  small  package.  44 Poor  thing!  poor 
thing  1”  he  said,  in  a deep  voice,  which  had 


Lisa  says  work  is  good,  but  she  does  it  all  her- 
self, so  I don’t  mind.  She’s  not  a cross  old  wo 
man — you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  her  being  cross. 
And  now,  you  eat.  that,  and  I’ll  go  aud  fetch  my 
baby  and  show  it  yon.” 

Presently  she  came  back 'With  the  small  mum* 
my-ease  in  her  arms.  The  mummy  looked  very 
lively,  having  unusually  large  dark  eyes,  though 
no  more  than  the  usual  indication  of  a future 
nose, 

i4This  is  my  baby.’*  said  Tessa,  seating  her- 
self close  to  Bald&ssarre.  “ You  didn't  think  it 
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something  strangely  threatening  in  its  apparent 
pity.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  as  if  this  guileless 
loving  little  woman  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
world  at  all,  but  rather  that  she  was  with  him 
against  the  world,  that  she  was  a creature  who 
would  need  to  be  avenged. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  be  sorry  for  me,”  she  said; 
“ for,  though  I don’t  see  him  often,  he  is  more 
beautiful  and  good  than  any  body  else  in  the 
world.  I say  prayers  to  him  when  he’s  away. 
You  couldn’t  think  what  he  is !” 

She  looked  at  Baldassarre  with  a wide  glance 
of  mysterious  meaning,  taking  the  baby  from 
him  again,  and  almost  wishing  he  would  ques- 
tion her  as  if  he  wanted  very  much  to  know 
more. 

“ Yes,  I could,”  said  Baldassarre,  rather  bit- 
terly. 

“No,  I’m  sure  you  never  could,  said  Tessa, 
earnestly.  “ You  thought  he  might  be  Nofri,” 
she  added,  with  a triumphant  air  of  conclusive- 
ness. “But  never  mind;  you  Wouldn’t  know. 
What  is  your  name  ?” 

He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  knitted  brow, 
then  looked  at  her  blankly,  and  said,  “ Ah, 
child,  what  is  it  ?” 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  often  remember  his 
name  well  enough ; and  if  he  had  had  presence 
of  mind  now  to  remember  it,  he  would  have 
chosen  not  to  tell  it.  But  a sudden  question 
appealing  to  his  memory  had  a paralyzing  effect, 
and  in  that  moment  he  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  helplessness. 

Ignorant  os  Tessa  was,  the  pity  stirred  in  her 
by  his  blank  look  taught  her  to  say, 

“Never  mind;  you  are  a stranger;  it  is  no 
matter  about  your  having  a name.  Good-by, 
now,  because  I want  my  breakfast.  You  will 
come  here  and  rest  when  you  like ; Monna  Lisa 
says  you  may.  And  don’t  you  be  unhappy,  for 
we’ll  be  good  to  you.” 

“Poor  thing  1”  said  Baldassarre  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  REPENTANCE. 


Messer  Naldo  came  again  sooner  than  was 
expected : he  came  on  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  November,  only  eleven  days  after 
his  previous  visit,  proving  that  he  had  not  gone 
far  beyond  the  mountains ; and  a scene  which 
we  have  witnessed  as  it  took  place  that  evening 
in  the  Via  de’  Bardi  may  help  to  explain  the 
impulse  which  turned  his  steps  toward  the  hill 
of  San  Giorgio. 

When  Tito  had  first  found  this  home  for  Tes- 
sa, on  his  return  from  Rome,  more  than  a year 
and  a half  ago,  he  had  acted,  he  persuaded  him- 
self, simply  under  the  constraint  imposed  on 
him  by  his  own  kindliness  after  the  unlucky  in- 
cident which  had  made  foolish  little  Tessa  im- 
agine him  to  be  her  husband.  It  was  true  that 
the  kindness  was  manifested  toward  a pretty, 
trusting  thing,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  be 
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near  without  feeling  inclined  to  caress  and  pet 
her;  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  Tito  had 
movements  of  kindness  toward  her  apart  from 
any  contemplated  gain  to  himself.  Otherwise, 
charming  as  her  prettiness  and  prattle  were  in  a 
lazy  moment,  he  might  have  preferred  to  be  free 
from  her ; for  he  was  not  in  love  with  Tessa — 
he  was  in  love,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with 
an  entirely  different  woman,  whom  he  was  not 
simply  inclined  to  shower  caresses  on,  but  whose 
presence  possessed  him  so  that  the  simple  sweep 
of  her  long  tresses  across  his  cheek  seemed  to 
vibrate  through  the  hours.  All  the  young  ideal 
passion  he  had  in  him  had  been  stirred  by  Ro- 
mola,  and  his  fibre  was  too  fine,  his  intellect  too 
bright,  for  him  to  be  tempted  into  the  habits  of 
a gross  pleasure-seeker.  But  he  had  spun  a 
web  about  himself  and  Tessa,  which  he  felt  in- 
capable of  breaking : in  the  first  moments  after 
the  mimic  marriage  he  had  been  prompted  to 
leave  her  under  an  illusion  by  a distinct  calcula- 
tion of  his  own  possible  need,  but  since  that  crit- 
ical moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  web  had 
gone  on  spinning  in  spite  of  him,  like  a growth 
over  which  he  had  no  power.  The  elements  of 
kindness  and  self-indulgence  are  hard  to  distin- 
guish in  a soft  nature  like  Tito’s ; and  the  an- 
noyance he  had  felt  under  Tessa’s  pursuit  of  him 
on  the  day  of  his  betrothal,  the  thorough  inten- 
tion of  revealing  the  truth  to  her  with  wrhich  he 
set  out  to  fulfill  his  promise  of  seeing  her  again, 
were  a sufficiently  strong  argument  to  him  that, 
in  ultimately  leaving  Tessa  under  her  illusion, 
and  providing  a home  for  her,  he  had  been  over- 
come by  his  own  kindness.  And  in  these  days 
of  his  first  devotion  to  Romola  he  needed  a self- 
justifying  argument.  He  had  learned  to  be  glad 
that  she  was  deceived  about  some  things.  But 
every  strong  feeling  makes  to  itself  a conscience 
of  its  owrn — has  its  owrn  piety;  just  as  much  as 
the  feeling  of  the  son  toward  the  mother,  which 
will  sometimes  survive  amidst  the  worst  fumes 
of  depravation ; and  Tito  could  not  yet  be  easy 
in  committing  a secret  offense  against  his  wed- 
ded love. 

But  he  was  all  the  more  careful  in  taking  pre- 
cautions to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  offense. 

Monna  Lisa,  who,  like  many  of  her  class,  nev- 
er left  her  habitation  except  to  go  to  one  or  two 
particular  shops,  and  to  confession  once  a year, 
knew  nothing  of  his  real  name  and  whereabout : 
she  only  knew  that  he  paid  her  so  as  to  make 
her  very  comfortable,  and  minded  little  about 
the  rest,  save  that  she  got  fond  of  Tessa,  and 
liked  the  cares  for  which  she  was  paid.  There 
was  some  mystery  behind,  clearly,  since  Tessa 
was  a contadina,  and  Messer  Naldo  was  a signor; 
but,  for  aught  Monna  Lisa  knew”,  he  might  be  a 
real  husband.  For  Tito  had  thoroughly  fright- 
ened Tessa  into  silence  about  the  circumstances 
of  their  marriage,  by  telling  her  that  if  she  broke 
that  silence  she  w’ould  never  see  him  again ; and 
Monna  Lisa’s  deafness,  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  say  any  thing  to  her  without  some  pre- 
meditation, had  saved  Tessa  from  any  incau- 
tious revelation  to  her,  such  as  had  run  off  her 
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tongue  in  talking  with  Baldassarre.  And  for  a 
long  while  Tito’s  visits  were  so  rare,  that  it 
seemed  likely  enough  he  took  journeys  between 
them.  They  were  prompted  chiefly  by  the  de- 
sire to  see  that  all  things  were  going  on  well 
with  Tessa ; and  though  he  always  found  his  vis- 
it pleasanter  than  the  prospect  of  it — always  felt 
anew  the  charm  of  that  pretty  ignorant  loving- 
ness and  trust — he  had  not  yet  any  real  need  of 
it.  But  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
, serve  the  simplicity  on  which  the  charm  depend- 
ed ; to  keep  Tessa  a genuine  contadina,  and  not 
place  the  small  field-flower  among  conditions 
that  would  rob  it  of  its  grace.  He  would  have 
been  shocked  to  see  her  in  the  dress  of  any  oth- 
er rank  than  her  own ; the  piquancy  of  her  talk 
would  be  all  gone  if  things  began  to  have  new 
relations  for  her,  if  her  world  became  wider,  her 
pleasures  less  childish ; and  the  squirrel-like  en- 
joyment of  nuts  at  discretion  marked  the  stand- 
ard of  the  luxuries  he  provided  for  her.  By 
this  means  Tito  saved  Tessa’s  charm  from  being 
sullied;  and  he  also,  by  a convenient  coincidence, 
saved  himself  from  aggravating  expenses  that 
were  already  rather  importunate  to  a man  whose 
money  was  all  required  for  his  avowed  habits  of 
life. 

This,  in  brief,  had  been  the  history  of  Tito’s 
relation  to  Tessa  up  to  a very  recent  day.  It 
is  true  that  once  or  twice  before  Bardo’s  death 
the  sense  that  there  was  Tessa  up  the  hill,  with 
whom  it  was  possible  to  pass  an  hour  agreeably, 
had  been  an  inducement  to  him  to  escape  from 
a little  weariness  of  the  old  man,  when,  for  lack 
of  any  positive  engagement,  he  might  otherwise 
have  borne  the  weariness  patiently  and  shared 
Romola’ s burden.  But  the  moment  when  he 
had  first  felt  a real  hunger  for  Tessa’s  ignorant 
lovingness  and  belief  in  him  had  not  come  till 
quite  lately,  and  it  was  distinctly  marked  out 
by  circumstances  as  little  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
oncoming  of  a malady  that  has  permanently  vi- 
tiated the  sight  and  hearing.  It  was  the  day 
when  he  had  first  seen  Baldassarre,  and  had 
bought  the  armor.  Returning  across  the  bridge 
that  night,  with  the  coat  of  mail  in  his  hands, 
he  had  felt  an  unconquerable  shrinking  from  an 
immediate  encounter  with  Romola.  She,  too, 
knew  little  of  the  actual  world ; she,  too,  trusted 
him ; but  he  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
behind  her  frank  eyes  there  was  a nature  that 
could  judge  him,  and  that  any  ill-founded  trust 
of  hers  sprang  not  from  pretty  brute-like  incapac- 
ity, but  from  a nobleness  which  might  prove  an 
alarming  touchstone.  He  wanted  a little  ease, 
a little  repose  from  self-control,  after  the  agita- 
tion and  exertions  of  the  day ; he  wanted  to  be 
where  he  could  adjust  his  mind  to  the  morrow, 
without  caring  how  he  behaved  at  the  present 
moment.  And  there  was  a sweet  adoring  creat- 
ure within  reach  whose  presence  was  as  safe  and 
unconstraining  as  that  of  her  own  kids — who 
would  believe  any  fable,  and  remain  quite  un- 
impressed by  public  opinion.  And  so  on  that 
evening,  when  Romola  was  waiting  and  listen- 
ing for  him,  he  turned  his  steps  up  the  hill. 


I No  wonder,  then,  that  the  steps  took  the  same 
course  on  this  evening,  eleven  days  later,  when 
he  had  had  to  recoil  under  Romola’s  first  out- 
i burst  of  scorn.  He  could  not  wish  Tessa  in  his 
wife’s  place,  or  refrain  from  wishing  that  his  wife 
! should  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to  him  ; for  it 
was  Romola,  and  not  Tessa,  that  belonged  to 
the  world  where  all  the  larger  desires  of  a man 
who  had  ambition  and  effective  faculties  must 
necessarily  lie.  But  he  wanted  a refuge  from 
a standard  disagreeably  rigorous,  of  which  he 
could  not  make  himself  independent  simply  by 
thinking  it  folly ; and  Tessa’s  little  soul  was  that 
inviting  refuge. 

It  was  not  much  more  than  eight  o’clock  when 
he  went  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  door  of  Tessa’s 
room.  Usually  she  heard  his  entrance  into  the 
house,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  but  not  to-night ; 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  he  saw  the  reason. 
A single  dim  light  was  burning  above  the  dying 
fire,  and  showed  Tessa  in  a kneeling  attitude  by 
the  head  of  the  bed  where  the  baby  lay.  Her 
head  had  falleh  aside  on  the  pillow,  and  her 
brown  rosary,  which  usually  hung  above  the  pil- 
low over  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
golden  palm-branches,  lay  in  the  loose  grasp  of 
her  right  hand.  She  had  gone  fast  asleep  over 
her  beads.  Tito  stepped  lightly  across  the  little 
room,  and  sat  down  close  to  her.  She  had  prob- 
ably heard  the  opening  of  the  door  as  part  of  her 
dream,  for  he  had  not  been  looking  at  her  two 
moments  before  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  open- 
ed them  without  any  start,  and  remained  quite 
motionless  looking  at  him,  as  if  the  sense  that 
he  was  there  smiling  at  her  shut  out  any  impulse 
which  could  disturb  that  happy  passiveness.  But 
when  he  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  and  stoop- 
ed to  kiss  her,  she  said : 

“ I dreamed  it,  and  then  I said  it  was  dream- 
ing— and  then  I awoke,  and  it  was  true.” 

“Little  sinner!”  said  Tito,  pinching  her  chin, 
“you  have  not  said  half  your  prayers.  I will 
punish  you  by  not  looking  at  your  baby ; it  is 
ugly." 

Tessa  did  not  like  those  words,  even  though 
Tito  was  smiling.  She  had  some  pouting  dis- 
tress in  her  face  as  she  said,  bending  anxiously 
over  the  baby, 

“Ah,  it  is  not  true ! IJe  is  prettier  than  any 
thing.  You  do  not  think  he  is  ugly.  You  will 
look  at  him.  He  is  even  prettier  than  when  you 
saw  him  before — only  he’s  asleep,  and  you  can’t 
see  his  eyes  or  his  tongue,  and  I can’t  show  yon 
his  hair — and  it  grows — isn’t  that  wonderful? 
Look  at  him ! It’s  true  his  face  is  very  much 
all  alike  when  he’s  asleep ; there  is  not  so  much 
to  see  as  when  he’s  awake.  If  you  kiss  him  very 
gently  he  won’t  wake : you  want  to  kiss  him,  is 
it  not  true  ?” 

He  satisfied  her  by  giving  the  small  mummy 
a butterfly-kiss,  and  then,  putting  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  turning  her  face  toward  him, 
said,  “ You  like  looking  at  the  baby  better  than 
looking  at  your  husband,  you  false  one !” 

She  was  still  kneeling,  and  now  rested  her 
hands  on  his  knee,  looking  up  at  him  like  one 
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of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi’s  round-cheeked  adoring 
angels. 

“No,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head;  “I  love 
you  always  best,  only  I want  you  to  look  at  the 
bambino  and  lore  him ; I used  only  to  want  you 
to  love  me.” 

“And  did  you  expect  me  to  come  again  so 
soon  ?”  said  Tito,  inclined  to  make  her  prattle. 
He  still  felt  the  effects  of  the  agitation  he  had 
undergone,  still  felt  like  a man  who  has  been 
violently  jarred,  and  this  was  the  easiest  relief 
from  silence  and  solitude, 

“ Ah  no,”  said  Tessa,  “ I have  counted  the 
day&x- to-day  I began  at  my  right  thumb  again 
— since  you  put  on  the  beautiful  chain  coat,  that 
Messer  Saint  Michael  gave  you  to  take  care  of 
you  on  your  journey.  And  you  have  got  it  on 
now,”  she  said,  peeping  through  the  opening  in 
the  breast  of  his  tunic.  “ Perhaps  it  made  you 
come  back  sooner.” 

“Perhaps  it  did,  Tessa,”  he  said.  “But 
don’t  mind  the  coat  now.  Tell  me  what  has 
happened  since  I was  here,  ifld  you  see  the 
tents  in  the  Prato,  and  the  soldiers  and  horse- 
men when  they  passed  the  bridges — did  you  hear 
the  drums  and  trumpets  ?” 

“Yes,  and  I was  rather  frightened,  because  I 
thought  the  soldiers  might  come  up  here.  And 
Monna  Lisa  was  a little  afraid  too,  for  she  said 
they  might  carry  our  kids  off ; she  said  it  was 
their  business  to  do  mischief.  But  the  Holy 
Madonna  took  care  of  us,  for  we  never  saw  one 
of  them  up  here.  But  something  has  happened, 
only  I hardly  dare  tell  you,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  saying  more  aves  for.” 

* “What  do  you  mean,  Tessa?”  said  Tito, 
rather  anxiously.  “Make  haste  and  tell  me.” 

“ Yes,  but  w ill  you  let  me  sit  on  your  knee  ? 
because  then  I think  I shall  not  be  so  fright- 
ened.” 

He  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  put  his  arm 
round  her,  but  looked  grave:  it  seemed  that 
something  unpleasant  must  pursue  him  even 
here. 

“At  first,  I didn’t  mean  to  tell  you,”  said 
Tessa,  speaking  almost  in  a whisper,  as  if  that 
would  mitigate  the  offense ; “ because  we  thought 
the  old  man  would  be  gone  away  before  you  came 
again,  and  it  would  be  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
But  now  he  is  there,  and  you  are  come,  and  I 
never  did  any  thing  you  told  me  not  to  do  before. 
And  I want  to  tell  you,  and  then  you  will  per- 
haps forgive  me,  for  it  is  a long  while  before  I 
go  to  confession.” 

“Yes,  tell  me  every  thing,  my  Tessa.”  He 
began  to  hope  it  was  after  all  a trivial  matter. 

“ Oh,  you  will  be  sorry  for  him : I’m  afraid 
he  cries  about  something  when  I don’t  see  him. 
But  that  was  not  the  reason  I went  to  him  first ; 
it  was  because  I wanted  to  talk  to  him  and  show 
him  my  baby,  and  he  was  a stranger  that  lived 
nowhere,  and  I thought  you  wouldn’t  care  so 
much  about  my  talking  to  him.  And  I think 
he  is  not  a bad  old  man,  and  he  wanted  to  come 
and  sleep  on  the  straw  next  to  the  goats,  and  I 
made  Monna  Lisa  say,  4 Yes,  he  might,’  and  he’s 


away  all  the  day  almost,  but  when  he  comes 
back,  I talk  to  him,  and  take  him  something  to 
eat.” 

“ Some  beggar,  I suppose.  It  was  naughty 
of  you,  Tessa,  and  I am  angry  with  Monna  Lisa. 
I must  have  him  sent  away.” 

“ No,  I think  he  is  not  a beggar,  for  he  wanted 
to  pay  Monna  Lisa,  only  she  asked  him  to  do 
work  for  her  instead.  And  he  gets  himself 
shaved,  and  his  clothes  are  tidy : Monna  Lisa 
says  he  is  a decent  man.  But  sometimes  I 
think  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind.  Lupo,  at 
Peretola,  was  not  in  his  right  mind:  and  he 
looks  a little  like  Lupo  sometimes,  as  if  he  didn’t 
know  where  he  was.  ” 

“What  sort  of  face  has  he?”  said  Tito,  his 
heart  beginning  to  beat  strangely.  He  was  so 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  Baldassarre,  that  it 
was  already  he  whom  he  saw  in  imagination 
sitting  on  the  straw  not  many  yards  from  him. 
“Fetch  your  stool,  my  Tessa,  and  sit  on  it.” 

“ Shall  you  not  forgive  me?”  she  said,  timid- 
ly, moving  from  his  knee. 

“Yes,  I will  not  be  angry — only  sit  down, 
and  tell  me  what  sort  of  old  man  this  is.” 

“ I can’t  think  how  to  tell  you : he  is  not  like 
my  step-father,  Nofri,  or  any  body.  His  face  is 
yellow,  and  he  has  deep  marks  in  it;  and  his 
hair  is  white,  but  there  is  none  on  the  top  of  his 
head : and  his  eyebrows  are  black,  and  he  looks 
from  under  them  at  me,  and  says,  * Poor  thing  !* 
to  me,  as  if  he  thought  I was  beaten  as  I used 
to  be ; and  that  seems  as  if  he  couldn’t  be  in  his 
right  mind,  doesn’t  it  ? And  I asked  him  his 
name  once,  but  he  couldn’t  tell  it  me : yet  every 
body  has  a name — is  it  not  true  ? And  he  has 
a book  now,  and  keeps  looking  at  it  ever  so  long, 
as  if  he  were  a paUre.  But  I think  he  is  not 
saying  prayers,  for  his  lips  never  move ; ah,  you 
are  angry  with  me,  or  is  it  because  you  are  sorry 
for  the  old  man  ?” 

Tito’s  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Tessa ; but  he 
had  ceased  to  see  her,  and  was  only  seeing  the 
objects  her  words  suggested.  It  was  this  absent 
glance  which  frightened  her,  and  she  could  not 
help  going  to  kneel  at  his  side  again.  But  he 
did  not  heed  her,  and  she  dared  not  touch  him, 
or  speak  to  him  : she  knelt,  trembling  and  won- 
dering; and  this  state  of  mind  suggesting  her 
beads  to  her,  she  took  them  from  the  floor,  and 
began  to  tell  them  again,  her  pretty  lips  moving 
silently,  and  her  blue  eyes  wide  with  anxiety 
and  struggling  tears. 

Tito  was  quite  unconscious  of  her  movements 
— unconscious  of  his  own  attitude:  he  was  in 
that  rapt  state  in  which  a man  will  grasp  pain- 
ful roughness,  and  press,  and  press  it  closer,  and 
never  feel  it.  A new  possibility  had  risen  before 
him,  which  might  dissolve  at  once  the  wretched 
conditions  of  fear  and  suppression  that  were 
marring  his  life.  Destiny  had  brought  within 
his  reach  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  that  mo- 
ment on  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  when  the  Past 
had  grasped  him  with  living  quivering  hands, 
and  he  had  disowned  it.  A few  steps,  and  he 
might  be  face  to  face  with  his  father,  with  no 
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witness  by ; he  might  seek  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation ; and  there  was  money  now,  from  the 
sale  of  the  library,  to  enable  them  to  leave  Flor- 
ence without  disclosure,  and  go  into  Southern 
Italy,  where,  under  the  probable  French  rule, 
he  had  already  laid  a foundation  for  patronage. 
Romola  need  never  know  the  whole  truth,  for 
she  could  have  no  certain  means  of  identifying 
that  prisoner  in  the  Duomo  with  Baldassarre,  or 
' of  learning  what  had  taken  place  on  the  steps, 
except  from  Baldassarre  himself ; and  if  his  fa- 
ther forgave,  he  would  also  consent  to  bury,  that 
offense.  But  with  this  possibility  of  relief,  by 
an  easy  spring,  from  present  evil,  there  rose  the 
other  possibility,  that  the  fierce-hearted  man 
might  refuse  to  be  propitiated.  Well,  and  if 
he  did,  things  would  only  be  as  they  had  been 
before;  for  there  would  be  no  witness  by.  It 
was  not  repentance  with  a white  sheet  round  it 
and  taper  in  hand,  confessing  its  hated  sin  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  that  Tito  was  preparing  for : it 
was  a repentance  that  would  make  all  things 
pleasant  again,  and  keep  all  past  unpleasant 
things  secret.  And  Tito’s  soft-hearted  ness,  his 
indisposition  to  feel  himself  in  harsh  relations 
with  any  creature,  was  in  strong  activity  toward 
his  father,  now  his  father  was  brought  near  to 
him.  It  would  be  a state  of  ease  that  his  nature 
could  not  but  desire,  if  that  poisonous  hatred  in 
Baldassarre’s  glance  could  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing of  the  old  affection  and  complacency. 

' Tito  longed  to  have  his  world  once  again  com- 
pletely cushioned  with  good-will,  and  longed  for 
it  the  more  eagerly  because  of  what  he  had  just 
suffered  from  the  collision  with  Romola.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  him  to  smile  pleadingly  on 
those  whom  he  had  injured,  and  offer  to  do  them 
much  kindness:  and  no  quickness  of  intellect 
could  tell  him  exactly  the  taste  of  that  honey 
on  the  lips  of  the  injured.  The  opportunity  was 
there,  and  it  raised  an  inclination  which  hemmed 
in  the  calculating  activity  of  his  thought.  He 
started  up,  and  stepped  toward  the  door;  but 
Tessa’s  cry,  as  she  dropped  her  beads,  roused 
him  from  his  absorption.  He  turned  and 
said, 

“ My  Tessa,  get  me  a lantern ; and  don’t  cry, 
little  pigeon,  I am  not  angry.” 

They  went  down  the  stairs,  and  Tessa  was 
going  to  shout  the  need  of  the  lantern  in  Monna 
Lisa’s  ear,  when  Tito,  who  had  opened  the  door, 
said,  “ Stay,  Tessa — no,  I want  no  lantern : go 
up  stairs  again,  and  keep  quiet,  and  say  nothing 
to  Monna  Lisa.” 

In  half  a minute  he  stood  before  the  closed 
door  of  the  outhouse,  where  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing white  on  the  old  paintless  wood. 

In  this  last  decisive  moment  Tito  felt  a tremor 
upon  him — a sudden  instinctive  shrinking  from 
a possible  tiger-glance,  a possible  tiger-leap.  Yet 
why  should  he,  a young  man,  be  afraid  of  an  old 
one?  a young  man  with  armor  on,  of  an  old 
man  without  a weapon?  It  was  but  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  and  Tito  laid  his  hand  on  the 
door.  Was  his  father  asleep  ? Was  there  no- 
thing else  but  the  door  that  screened  him  from 


the  voice  and  the  glance  which  no  magic  could 
turn  into  ease? 

Baldassarre  was  not  asleep.  There  was  a 
square  opening  high  in  the  walls  of  the  hovel, 
through  which  the  moonbeams  sent  in  a stream 
of  pale  light:  and  if  Tito  could  have  looked 
through  the  opening,  he  would  have  seen  his 
father  seated  on  the  straw,  with  something  that 
shone  like  a white  star  in  his  hand.  Baldas- 
sarre was  feeling  the  edge  of  his  poniard,  taking 
refuge  in  that  sensation  from  a hopeless  blank 
of  thought  that  seemed  to  lie  like  a great  gulf 
between  his  passion  and  its  aim.  He  was  in 
one  of  his  most  wretched  moments  of  conscious 
helplessness : he  had  been  poring,  while  it  was 
light,  over  the  book  that  lay  open  beside  him ; 
then  he  had  been  trying  to  recall  the  names  of 
his  jewels,  and  the  symbols  engraved  on  them ; 
and  though  at  certain  other  times  he  had  re- 
covered some  of  those  names  and  symbols,  to- 
night they  were  all  gone  into  darkness.  And 
this  effort  at  ip  ward  seeing  had  seemed  to  end 
in  utter  paralysis  of  memory.  He  was  reduced 
to  a sort  of  mad  consciousness  that  he  was  a soli- 
tary pulse  of  just  rage  in  a world  filled  with  de- 
fying baseness.  He  had  clutched  and  unsheathed 
his  dagger,  and  for  a long  w'hile  had  been  feel- 
ing its  edge,  his  mind  narrowed  to  one  image, 
and  the  dream  of  one  sensation — the  sensation 
of  plunging  that  dagger  into  a base  heart,  which 
he  was  unable  to  pierce  in  any  other  way. 

Tito  had  his  hand  on  the  door  and  was  pull- 
ing it : it  dragged  against  the  ground  as  such 
old  doors  often  do,  and  Baldassarre,  startled  out 
of  his  dream-like  state,  rose  from  his  sitting  pos- 
ture in  vague  amazement,  not  knowing  where  he 
was.  He  had  not  yet  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was 
still  kneeling  on  one  knee,  when  the  door  camo 
wide  open  and  he  saw,  dark  against  the  moon- 
light, with  the  rays  falling  on  one  bright  mass 
of  curls  and  one  round  olive  cheek,  the  image 
of  his  reverie — not  shadowy — close  and  real  like 
water  at  the  lips  after  the  thirsty  dream  of  it. 

No  thought  could  come  athwart  that  eager 
thirst.  In  one  moment,  before  Tito  could  start 
back,  the  old  man,  with  the  preternatural  force 
of  rage  in  his  limbs,  had  sprung  forward  and 
the  dagger  had  flashed  out.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment the  dagger  had  snapped  in  two,  and  Bal- 
dassarre, under  the  parrying  force  of  Tito’s  arm, 
had  fallen  back  on  the  straw,  clutching  the  hilt 
with  its  bit  of  broken  blade.  The  pointed  end 
lay  shining  against  Tito’s  feet. 

Tito  had  felt  one  great  heart-leap  of  terror  as 
he  had  staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  thrust : 
he  felt  now  the  triumph  of  deliverance  and  safe- 
ty. His  armor  had  been  proved,  and  vengeance 
lay  helpless  before  him.  But  the  triumph  raised 
no  devilish  impulse ; on  the  contrary,  the  sight 
of  his  father  close  to  him  and  unable  to  injure 
him,  made  the  effort  at  reconciliation  easier. 

He  was  free  from  fear,  but  he  had  only  the 
more  unmixed  and  direct  want  to  be  free  from 
the  sense  that  he  was  hated.  After  they  had 
looked  at  each  other  a little  while,  Baldassarre 
lying  motionless  in  despairing  rage,  Tito  said  in 
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his  soft  tones,  just  as  they  had  sounded  before 
the  last  parting  on  the  shores  of  Greece, 

“Padre  mio  /”  There  was  a pause  after  those 
words,  but  no  movement  or  sound  till  he  said, 

“ I came  to  ask  your  forgiveness !” 

Again  he  paused,  that  the  healing  balm  of 
those  words  might  have  time  to  work.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  change  in  Baldassarre ; he 
lay  as  he  had  fallen,  leaning  on  one  arm : he 
was  trembling,  but  it  was  from  the  shock  that 
had  thrown  him  down. 

“I  was  taken  by  surprise  that  morning.  I 
wish  now  to  be  a son  to  you  again.  I wish  to 
make  the  rest  of  your  life  happy,  that  you  may 
forget  what  you  have  suffered.1  * 

He  paused  again.  He  had  used  the  clearest 
and  strongest  words  he  could  think  of.  It  was 
useless  to  say  more  until  he  had  some  sign  that 
Baldassarre  understood  him.  Perhaps  his  mind 
was  too  distempered  or  too  imbecile  even  for 
that ; perhaps  the  shock  of  his  fall  and  his  dis- 
appointed rage  might  have  quit^  suspended  the 
use  of  his  faculties. 

Presently  Baldassarre  began  to  move.  He 
threw  away  the  broken  dagger,  and  slowly  and 
gradually,  still  trembling,  began  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  ground.  Tito  put  out  his  hand 
to  help  him,  and  so  strangely  quick  are  men’s 
souls  that  in  this  moment,  when  he  began  to 
feel  his  atonement  was  accepted,  he  had  a dart- 
ing thought  of  the  irksome  efforts  it  entailed. 
Baldassarre  clutched  the  hand  that  was  held 
out,  raised  himself  and  clutched  it  still,  going 
close  up  to  Tito  till  their  faces  were  not  a foot 
off  each  other.  Then  he  began  to  s£eak,  in  a 
deep,  trembling  voice : 

“ I saved  you — I nurtured  you — I loved  you. 
You  forsook  me — you  robbed  me — you  denied 
me.  What  can  you  give  me  ? You  have  made 
the  world  bitterness  to  me;  but  there  is  one 
draught  of  sweetness  left — that  you  shall  know 
agony.” 

He  let  fall  Tito’s  hand,  and  going  backward 
a little,  first  rested  his  arm  on  a projecting  stone 
in  the  wall,  and  then  sank  again  in  a sitting 
posture  on  the  straw.  The  outleap  of  fury  in 
the  dagger-thrust  had  evidently  exhausted  him. 

Tito  stood  silent.  If  it  had  been  a deep 
yearning  emotion  which  had  brought  him  to  ask 
his  father’s  forgiveness  the  denial  of  it  might 
have  caused  him  a pang  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded the  rushing  train  of  thought  that  follow- 
ed those  decisive  words.  As  it  was,  though 
the  sentence  of  unchangeable  hatred  grated  on 
him  and  jarred  him  terribly,  his  mind  glanced 
round  with  a self-preserving  instinct  to  see  how 
far  those  words  could  have  the  force  of  a sub- 
stantial threat.  When  he  had  come  down  to 
speak  to  Baldassarre  he  had  said  to  himself  that 
if  his  effort  at  reconciliation  failed  things  would 
only  be  as  they  had  been  before.  The  first 
glance  of  his  mind  was  backward  to  that  thought 
again,  but  the  future  possibilities  of  danger  that 
were  conjured  up  along  with  it  brought  the  per- 
ception that  things  were  not  as  they  had  been 
before,  and  the  perception  came  as  a triumph- 


ant relief.  There  was  not  only  the  broken  dag- 
ger— there  was  the  certainty  from  what  Tessa 
had  told  him  that  Baldassarre’s  mind  was  broken 
too,  and  had  no  edge  that  could  reach  him. 

Tito  felt  he  had  no  choice  now.  He  must  defy 
Baldassarre  as  a mad,  imbecile  old  man;  and 
the  chances  were  so  strongly  on  his  side  that 
there  was  hardly  room  for  fear.  No,  except 
the  fear  of  having  to  do  many  unpleasant  things 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  what  was  yet  more 
unpleasant.  And  one  of  those  unpleasant  things 
must  be  done  immediately : it  was  very  difficult. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  stay  here  ?”  he  said. 

“ No,”  said  Baldassarre,  bitterly ; “you  mean 
to  turn  me  out.” 

“ Not  so,”  said  Tito.  “ I only  ask.” 

“ I tell  you  you  have  turned  me  out.  If  it  is 
your  straw,  you  turned  me  off  it  three  years  ago.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  leave  this  place?”  said 
Tito,  more  anxious  about  this  certainty  than 
the  ground  of  it. 

“ I have  spoken,”  said  Baldassarre. 

Tito  turned  and  re-entered  the  house.  Mon- 
na  Lisa  was  nodding.  He  went  up  to  Tessa, 
and  found  her  crying  by  the  side  of  her  baby. 

“Tessa,”  he  said,  sitting  down,  and  taking 
her  head  between  his  hands.  “Leave  off  cry- 
ing, little  goose,  and  listen  to  me.” 

He  lifted  her  chin  upward  that  Bhe  might 
look  at  him,  while  he  spoke  very  distinctly  and 
emphatically. 

“ You  must  never  speak  to  that  old  man  again. 

He  is  a mad  old  man,  and  he  wants  to  kill  me. 

Never  speak  to  him  or  listen  to  him  again.” 

Tessa’s  tears  had  ceased,  and  her  lips  were 
pale  with  fright. 

“Is  he  gone  away?”  she  whispered. 

“ He  will  go  away.  Remember  what  I have 
said  to  you.” 

“Yes ; I will  never  speak  to  a stranger  any 
more,”  said  Tessa,  with  a sense  of  guilt. 

He  . told  her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he  would 
come  again  to-morrow,  and  then  went  down  to 
Monna  Lisa  to  rebuke  her  severely  for  letting  a 
dangerous  man  come  about  the  house. 

Tito  felt  that  these  were  odious  tasks ; they 
were  very  evil -tasted  morsels,  but  they  were 
forced  upon  him.  He  heard  Monna  Lisa  fas- 
ten the  door  behind  him,  and  turned  away,  with- 
out looking  toward  the  open  door  of  the  hovel. 

He  felt  secure  that  Baldassarre  would  go,  and 
he  could  not  'wait  to  see  him  go.  Even  At* 
young  frame  and  elastic  spirit  were  shattered 
by  the  agitations  that  had  been  crowded  into 
this  single  evening. 

Baldassarre  was  still  sitting  on  the  straw  when 
the  shadow  of  Tito  passed  by.  Before  him  lay 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  dagger ; beside  him 
lay  the  open  book,  over  which  he  had  pored  in 
vain.  They  looked  like  mocking  symbols  of  his 
utter  helplessness;  and  his  body  was  still  too 
trembling  for  him  to  rise  and  walk  away. 

But  the  next  morning,  very  early,  when  Tossa 
peeped  anxiously  through  the  hole  in  her  shutter, 
the  door  of  the  hovel  was  open,  and  the  strange 
old  man  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXXY. 

WHAT  FLORENCE  WAS  THINKING  OF. 

For  several  days  Tito  saw  little  of  Roraola. 
He  told  her  gently,  the  next  morning,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  remove  any  small  ar- 
ticles of  her  own  from  the  library,  as  there  would 
be  agents  coming  to  pack  up  the  antiquities. 
Then,  leaning  to  kiss  her  on  the  brow,  he  sug- 
gested that  she  should  keep  in  her  own  room 
where  the  little  painted  tabernacle  was,  and 
where  she  was  then  sitting,  so  that  she  might 
be  away  from  the  noise  of  strange  footsteps. 
Romola  assented  quietly,  making  no  sign  of 
emotion : the  night  had  been  one  long  waking 
to  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  healthy  frame,  sen- 
sation had  become  a dull  continuous  pain,  as  if 
she  had  been  stunned  and  bruised.  Tito  divined 
that  she  felt  ill,  but  he  dared  say  no  more ; he 
only  dared,  perceiving  that  her  hand  and  brow 
were  stone  cold,  to  fetch  a furred  mantle  and 
throw  it  lightly  round  her.  And  in  every  brief 
interval  that  he  returned  to  her  the  scene  was 
nearly  the  same : he  tried  to  propitiate  her  by 
some  unobtrusive  act  or  word  of  tenderness,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speaking 
to  him,  or  of  looking  at  him.  “ Patience!”  he 
said  to  himself.  “ She  will  recover  it,  and  for- 
give at  last.  The  tie  to  me  must  still  remain 
the  strongest.”  When  the  stricken  person  is 
slow  to  recover  and  look  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, the  striker  easily  glides  into  the  position 
of  the  aggrieved  party ; he  feels  no  bruise  him- 
self, and  is  strongly  conscious  of  his  own  amia- 
ble behavior  since  he  inflicted  the  blow.  But 
Tito  was  not  naturally  disposed  to  feel  himself 
aggrieved ; the  constant  bent  of  his  mind  was 
toward  propitiation,  and  he  would  have  submit- 
ted to  much  for  the  sake  of  feeling  Romola’s 
hand  resting  on  his  head  again,  as  it  did  that 
morning  when  he  first  shrank  from  looking  at 
her. 

But  he  found  it  the  less  difficult  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  return  of  his  home-happiness  be- 
cause his  life  out  of  doors  was  more  and  more 
interesting  to  him.  A course  of  action  which 
is  in  strictness  a slowly-prepared  outgrowth  of 
the  entire  character  is  yet  almost  always  trace- 
able to  a single  impression  as  its  point  of  appar- 
ent origin ; and  since  that  moment  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  when  Tito,  mounted  on  the  bales, 
had  tasted  a keen  pleasure  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  ability  to  tickle  the  ears  of  men  with  any 
phrases  that  pleased  them,  his  imagination  had 
glanced  continually  toward  a sort  of  political 
activity  which  the  troubled  public  life  of  Flor- 
ence was  likely  enough  to  find  occasion  for. 
But  the  fresh  dread  of  Baldassarre,  waked  in 
the  same  moment,  had  lain  like  an  immovable 
rocky  obstruction  across  that  path,  and  had 
urged  him  into  the  sale  of  the  library,  as  a prep- 
aration for  the  possible  necessity  of  leaving  Flor- 
ence, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  it  had  a new  attraction  for  him. 
That  dread  was  nearly  removed  now:  he  must 
wear  his  armor  still ; he  must  prepare  himself 


for  possible  demands  on  his  coolness  and  inge- 
nuity ; but  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  take  the 
inconvenient  step  of  leaving  Florence  and  seek- 
ing new  fortunes.  His  father  had  refused  the 
offered  atonement — had  forced  him  into  defi- 
ance ; and  an  old  man  in  a strange  place,  with 
his  memory  gone,  was  weak  enough  to  be  defied. 

Tito’s  implicit  desires  were  working  themselves 
out  now  in  very  explicit  thoughts.  As  the  fresh- 
ness of  young  passion  faded,  life  was  taking  more 
and  more  decidedly  for  him  the  aspect  of  a game 
in  which  there  was  an  agreeable  mingling  of  skill 
and  chance. 

And  the  game  that  might  be  played  in  Flor- 
ence promised  to  be  rapid  and  exciting ; it  was 
a game  of  revolutionary  and  party  struggle,  sure 
to  include  plenty  of  that  unavowed  action  in 
which  brilliant  ingenuity,  able  to  get  rid  of  all 
inconvenient  beliefs  except  that  “ ginger  is  hot 
in  the  mouth,”  is  apt  to  se6  the  path  of  superior 
wisdom. 

! No  sooner  were  the  French  guests  gone  than 
Florence  was  as  agitated  as  a colony  of  ants 
when  an  alarming  shadow  has  been  removed 
and  the  camp  has  to  be  repaired.  “ How  are 
we  to  raise  the  money  for  the  French  king? 
How  are  we  to  manage  the  war  with  those  ob- 
stinate Pisan  rebels?  Above  all,  how  are  we 
to  mend  our  plan  of  government  so  as  to  hit  on 
the  best  way  of  getting  our  magistrates  chosen 
and  our  laws  voted  ?”  Till  those  questions  were 
well  answered  trade  was  in  danger  of  standing 
still,  and  that  large  body  of  the  working  men 
who  were  not  counted  as  citizens,  and  had  not 
so  much  as  a vote  to  serve  as  an  anodyne  to  their 
stomachs,  were  likely  to  get  impatient.  Some- 
thing must  be  done. 

And  first  the  great  bell  was  sounded,  to  ca}l 
the  citizens  to  a parliament  in  the  Piazza  do* 
Signori ; and  when  the  crowd  was  wedged  close, 
and  hemmed  in  by  armed  men  at  all  the  outlets, 
the  Signoria  (or  Gonfaloniere  and  eight  Priors 
for  the  time  being)  came  out  and  stood  by  the 
stone  lion  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  Old 
Palace,  and  proposed  that  twenty  chief  men  of 
the  city  should  have  dictatorial  authority  given 
them,  by  force  of  which  they  should  for  one  year 
choose  all  magistrates,  and  set  the  frame  of 
government  in  order.  And  the  people  shouted 
their  assent,  and  felt  themselves  the  electors  of 
the  Twenty.  This  kind  of  “ parliament”  was  a 
very  old  Florentine  fashion,  by  which  the  will 
of  the  few  was  made  to  seem  the  choice  of  the 
many. 

The  shouting  in  the  Piazza  was  soon  at  an 
end,  but  not  so  the  debating  inside  the  palace : 
was  Florence  to  have  a Great  Council  after  the 
Venetian  mode,  where  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment might  be  elected,  and  all  laws  voted  by  a 
wide  number  of  citizens  of  a certain  age  and  of 
ascertained  qualifications,  without  question  of 
rank  or  party ; or  was  it  to  be  governed  on  a 
narrower  and  less  popular  scheme,  in  which  the 
hereditary  influence  of  good  families  would  be 
less  adulterated  with  the  votes  of  shopkeepers  ? 
Doctors  of  law  disputed  day  after  day,  and  far 
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on  into  the  night ; Messer  Pagolantonio  Sode-  I 
rini  alleged  excellent  reasons  on  the  side  of  the 
popular  scheme ; Messer  Guidantonio  Vespucci  j 
alleged  reasons  equally  excellent  on  the  side  of  | 
a more  aristocratic  form.  It  was  a question  of  j 
boiled  or  roast,  which  had  been  prejudged  by  the 
palates  of  the  disputants,  and  the  excellent  ar- 1 
guing  might  have  been  protracted  a long  while  I 
without  any  other  result  than  that  of  deferring 
the  cooking.  The  majority  of  the  men  inside  I 
the  palace,  having  power  already  in  their  hands,  j 
agreed  with  Vespucci,  and  thought  change  should 
be  moderate;  the  majority  outside  the  palace, 
conscious  of  little  power  and  many  grievances, 
were  less  afraid  of  change. 

And  there  was  a force  outside  the  palace  which 
was  gradually  tending  to  give  the  vague  desires 
of  that  majority  the  character  of  a determinate 
will.  That  force  was  the  preaching  of  Savona- 
rola. Impelled  partly  by  the  spiritual  necessity 
that  was  laid  upon  him  to  guide  the  people,  and 
partly  by  the  prompting  of  public  men  who  could 
get  no  measures  carried  without  his  aid,  he  was 
rapidly  passing  in  his  daily  sermons  from  the 
general  to  the  special  — from  telling  his  hear- 
ers that  they  must  postpone  their  private  pas- 
sions and  interests  to  the  public  good,  to  telling 
them  precisely  what  sort  of  government  they 
must  have  in  order  to  promote  that  good — from 
“ Choose  whatever  is  best  for  all,”  to  4 ‘Choose 
the  Great  Council,”  and  “The  Great  Council  is 
the  will  of  God.” 

To  Savonarola  these  were  as  good  as  identical 
propositions.  The  Great  Council  was  the  only 
practicable  plan  for  giving  an  expression  to  the 
public  will  large  enough  to  counteract  the  vitia- 
ting influence  of  party  interests ; it  was  a plan 
that  would  make  honest  impartial  public  action 
at  least  possible.  And  the  purer  the  government 
of  Florence  could  become — the  more  secure  from 
the  designs  of  men  who  saw  their  own  advantage 
in  the  moral  debasement  of  their  fellows — the 
nearer  would  the  Florentine  people  approach 
the  character  of  a pure  community,  worthy  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  renovation  of  the  church  and 
the  world.  And  Fra  Girolamo’s  mind  never 
stopped  short  of  that  sublimest  end  : the  objects 
toward  which  he  felt  himself  working  had  al- 
ways the  same  moral  magnificence.  He  had  no 
private  malice,  he  sought  no  petty  gratification. 
Even  in  the  last  terrible  days,  wrhen  ignominy, 
torture,  and  the  fear  of  torture,  had  laid  bare 
every  hidden  weakness  of  his  soul,  he  could  say 
to  his  importunate  judges,  “Do  not  wonder  if 
it  seems  to  you  that  I have  told  but  few  things ; 
for  my  purposes  were  few  and  great  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ARIADNE  DISCROWNS  HERSELF, 

It  was  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  were  all  packed  and  carried 
away.  And  Romola,  instead  of  shutting  her 
eyes  and  ears,  had  watched  the  process.  The 


exhaustion  consequent  on  violent  emotion  is  apt 
to  bring  a dreamy  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  its 
cause ; and  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen 
were  gone,  Romola  took  her  hand-lamp  and 
walked  slowly  round  among  the  confusion  of 
straw  and  wooden  cases,  pausing  at  every  vacant 
pedestal,  every  well-known  object  laid  prostrate, 
with  a sort  of  bitter  desire  to  assure  herself  that 
there  was  a sufficient  reason  why  her  love  was 
gone  and  the  world  was  barren  for  her.  And 
still,  as  the  evenings  came,  she  went  and  went 
again ; no  longer  to  assure  herself,  but  because 
this  vivifying  of  pain  and  despair  about  her  fa- 
ther’s memory  was  the  strongest  life  left  to  her 
affections.  And  on  the  23d  of  December  she 
knew  that  the  last  packages  were  going.  She 
ran  to  the  loggia  at  the  top  of  the  house  that  she 
might  not  lose  the  last  pang  of  seeing  the  slow 
wheels  move  across  the  bridge. 

It  was  a cloudy  day,  and  nearing  dusk.  Arno 
ran  dark  and  shivering ; the  hills  were  mourn- 
ful ; and  Florence  with  its  girdling  stone  towers 
had  that  silent,  tomb-like  look  which  unbroken 
shadow  gives  to  a city  seen  from  above.  Santa 
Croce,  where  her  father  lay,  was  dark  amidst 
that  darkness;  and  slowly  crawling  over  the 
bridge,  and  slowly  vanishing  up  the  narrow 
street,  was  the  white  load,  like  a cruel,  deliber- 
ate Fate,  carrying  away  her  father’s  life-long 
hope  to  bury  it  in  an  unmarked  grave.  Romola 
felt  less  that  she  was  seeing  this  herself  than  that 
her  father  w'as  conscious  of  it  as  he  lay  helpless 
under  the  imprisoning  stones,  where  her  hand 
could  not  reach  his  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not 
alone. 

She  stood  still  even  after  the  load  had  disap- 
peared, heedless  of  the  cold,  and  soothed  by  the 
gloom  which  seemed  to  cover  her  like  a mourn- 
ing garment  and  shut  out  the  discord  of  joy. 
When  suddenly  the  great  bell  in  the  palace 
tower  rang  out  a mighty  peal : not  the  hammer- 
sound  of  alarm,  but  an  agitated  peal  of  triumph , 
and  one  after  another  every  other  bell  in  every 
other  tower  seemed  to  catch  the  vibration  and 
join  the  chorus.  And  as  the  chorus  swelled 
and  swelled  till  the  air  seemed  made  of  sound, 
little  flames,  vibrating  too,  as  if  the  sound  had 
caught  fire,  burst  out  between  the  turrets  of  the 
palace  and  on  the  girdling  towers. 

That  sudden  clang,  that  leaping  light,  fell  on 
Romola  like  sharp  wounds.  They  were  the  tri- 
umph of  demons  at  the  success  of  her  husband’s 
treachery  and  the  desolation  of  her  life.  Little 
more  than  three  weeks  ago  she  had  been  intoxi- 
cated with  the  sound  of  those  very  bells , and  in 
the  gladness  of  Florence  she  had  heard  a proph- 
ecy of  her  own  gladness.  But  now  the  general 
joy  seemed  cruel  to  her;  she  stood  aloof  from 
that  common  life — that  Florence  which  was 
flinging  out  its  loud  exultation  to  stun  the  ears 
of  sorrow  and  loneliness.  She  could  never  join 
hands  with  gladness  again,  but  only  with  those 
whom  it  was  in  the  hard  nature  of  gladness  to 
forget.  And  in  her  bitterness  she  felt  that  all 
rejoicing  was  mockery.  Men  shouted  peans 
with  their  souls  full  of  heaviness,  and  then 
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looked  in  their  neighbors’  faces  to  see  if  there 
was  really  such  a thing  as  joy.  Bomola  had 
lost  her  belief  in  the  happiness  she  had  once 
thirsted  for:  it  was  a hateful,  smiling,  soft- 
handed  thing,  with  a narrow,  selfish  heart. 

She  ran  down  from  the  loggia,  with  her  hands 
pressed  against  her  ears,  and  was  hurrying  across 
the  ante-chamber,  when  she  was  startled  by  un- 
expectedly meeting  her  husband,  who  was  com- 
ing to  seek  her. 

His  step  was  elastic,  and  there  was  a radiance 
of  satisfaction  about  him  not  quite  usfual. 

“What!  the  noise  was  a little  too  much  for 
you?”  he  said;  for  Bomola,  as  she  started  at 
the  sight  of  him,  had  pressed  her  hands  all  the 
closer  against  her  ears.  He  took  her  gently  by 
the  wrist,  and  drew  her  arm  within  his,  leading 
her  into  the  saloon  surrounded  with  the  dancing 
nymphs  and  fauns,  and  then  went  on  speaking: 
“ Florence  is  gone  quite  mad  at  getting  its  Great 
Council,  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  evils 
under  the  sun ; especially  to  the  vice  of  merri- 
ment. You  may  well  look  stunned,  my  Bomola, 
and  you  are  cold.  You  must  not  stay  so  late 
under  that  windy  loggia  without  wrappings.  I 
was  coming  to  tell  you  that  I am  suddenly  called 
to  Borne  about  some  learned  business  for  Ber- 
nardo Bucellai.  I am  going  away  immediately, 
for  I am  to  join  my  party  at  San  Gaggio  to- 
night, that  we  may  start  early  in  the  morning. 
I need  give  you  no  trouble;  I have  had  my 
packages  made  already.  It  will  not  be  very 
long  before  I am  back  again.” 

He  knew  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  her 
but  quiet  endurance  of  what  he  said  and  did. 
He  could  not  even  venture  to  kiss  her  brow  this 
evening,  but  just  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips 
and  left  her.  Tito  felt  that  Bomola  was  a more 
unforgiving  woman  than  he  had  imagined ; her 
love  was  not  that  sweet  'clinging  instinct,  stron- 
ger than  all  judgments,  which,  he  began  to  see 
now,  made  the  great  charm  of  a wife.  Still, 
this  petrified  coldness  was  better  than  a passion- 
ate, futile  opposition.  Her  pride  and  capability 
of  seeing  where  resistance  was  useless  had  their 
convenience. 

But  when  the  door  had  closed  on  Tito,  Bomo- 
la lost  the  look  of  cold  immobility  which  came 
over  her  like  an  inevitable  frost  whenever  he  ap- 
proached her.  Inwardly  she  was  very  far  from 
being  in  a state  of  quiet  endurance,  and  the 
days  that  had  passed  since  the  scene  which  had 
divided  her  from  Tito  had  been  days  of  active 
planning  and  preparation  for  the  fulfillment  of 
a purpose. 

The  first  thing  she  did  now  was  to  call  old 
Maso  to  her. 

“Maso,”  she  said,  in  a decided  tone,  “we 
take  our  journey  to-morrow  morning.  We 
shall  be  able  now  to  overtake  that  first  convoy 
of  cloth,  while  they  are  waiting  at  San  Piero. 
See  about  the  two  mules  to-night,  and  be  ready 
to  set  off  with  them  at  break  of  day,  and  wait  for 
me  at  Trespiano.” 

She  meant  to  take  Maso  with  her  as  far  as 
Bologna,  and  then  send  him  back  with  letters  to 
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her  godfather  and  Tito,  telling  them  that  she 
was  gone  and  never  meant  to  return.  She  had 
planned  her  departure  so  that  its  secrecy  might 
be  perfect,  and  her  broken  love  and  life  be  hid- 
den away  un  scanned  by  vulgar  eyes.  Bernardo 
del  Nero  had  been  absent  at  his  villa,  willing  to 
escape  from  political  suspicions  to  his  favorite 
occupation  of  attending  to  his  land,  and  she  had 
paid  him  the  debt  without  a personal  interview. 
He  did  not  even  know  that  the  library  was  sold, 
and  was  left  to  conjecture  that  some  sudden 
piece  of  good  fortune  had  enabled  Tito  to  raise 
this  sum  of  money.  Maso  had  been  taken  into 
her  confidence  only  so  far  that  he  knew  her  in- 
tended journey  was  a secret ; and  to  do  just 
what  she  told  him  was  the  thing  he  cared  most 
for  in  his  withered  wintry  age. 

Bomola  did  not  mean  to  go  to  bed  that  night. 
When  she  had  fastened  the  door  she  took  her 
taper  to  the  carved  and  painted  chest  which  con- 
tained her  wedding-clothes.  The  white  silk  and 
gold  lay  there,  the  long  white  veil  and  the  circlet 
of  pearls.  A great  sob  rose  as  she  looked  at 
them : they  seemed  the  shroud  of  her  dead  hap- 
piness. In  a tiny  gold  loop  of  the  circlet  a sugar- 
plum had  lodged — a pink  hailstone  from  the 
shower  of  sweets : Tito  had  detected  it  first,  and 
had  said  that  it  should  always  remain  there. 

At  certain  moments — and  this  was  one  of  them 
— Bomola  was  carried,  by  a sudden  wave  of 
memory,  back  again  into  the  time  of  perfect 
trust,  and  felt  again  the  presence  of  the  hus- 
band whose  love  made  the  world  as  fresh  and 
wonderful  to  her  as  to  a little  child  that  6its  in 
stillness  among  the  sunny  flowers : heard  the 
gentle  tones  and  saw  the  soft  eyes  without  any 
lie  in  them,  and  breathed  over  again  that  large 
freedom  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  the  faith 
that  the  being  who  is  nearest  to  us  is  greater 
than  ourselves.  And  in  those  brief  moments 
the  tears  always  rose : the  woman’s  lovingness 
felt  something  akin  to  what  the  bereaved  mo- 
ther feels  when  the  tiny  fingers  seem  to  lie  warm 
on  her  bosom,  and  yet  are  marble  to  her  lips  as 
she  bends  over  the  silent  bed. 

But  there  was  something  else  lying  in  the 
chest  besides  the  wedding-clothes : it  was  some- 
thing dark  and  coarse,  rolled  up  in  a close  bundle. 
She  turned  away  her  eyes  from  the  white  and  gold 
to  the  dark  bundle,  and  as  her  hands  touched  the 
serge  her  tears  began  to  be  checked.  That 
coarse  roughness  recalled  her  fully  to  the  pres- 
ent, from  which  love  and  delight  were  gone. 
She  unfastened  the  thick  white  cord  and  spread 
the  bundle  out  on  the  table.  It  was  the  gray 
serge  dress  of  a sister  belonging  to  the  third  or- 
der of  St.  Francis,  living  in  the  world  but  spe- 
cially devoted  to  deeds  of  piety — a personage 
whom  the  Florentines  were  accustomed  to  call  a 
Pinzochera.  Bomola  was  going  to  put  on  this 
dress  as  a disguise,  and  she  determined  to  put  it 
on  at  once,  so  that,  if  she  needed  sleep  before 
the  morning,  she  might  wake  up  in  perfect 
readiness  to  be  gone.  She  put  off  her  black 
garment,  and  as  she  thrust  her  soft  white  Arms 
into  the  harsh  sleeves  of  the  serge  mantle  and 
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felt  the  hard  girdle  of  rope  hurt  her  fingers  as 
she  tied  it,  she  courted  those  rude  sensations : 
they  were  in  keeping  with  her  new  scorn  of  that 
thing  called  pleasure  which  made  men  base — 
that  dextrous  contrivance  for  selfish  ease,  that 
shrinking  from  endurance  and  strain,  when 
others  were  bowing  beneath  burdens  too  heavy 
for  them,  which  now  made  one  image  with  her 
husband. 

Then  she  gathered' her  long  hair  together, 
drew  it  away  tight  from  her  face,  bound  it  in  a 
great  hard  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
taking  a square  piece  of  black  silk,  tied  it  in  the 
fashion  of  a kerchief  close  across  her  head  and 
under  her  chin;  and  over  that  she  drew  the 
cowl.  She  lifted  the  candle  to  the  mirror. 
Surely  her  disguise  would  be  complete  to  any 
one  who  had  not  lived  very  near  to  her.  To 
herself  she  looked  strangely  like  her  brother 
Dino : the  full  oval  of  the  cheek  had  only  to  be 
wasted ; the  eyes,  already  sad,  had  only  to  be- 
come a little  sunken.  Was  she  getting  more 
like  him  in  any  thing  else  ? Only  in  this,  that 
she  understood  now  how  men  could  be  prompted 
to  rush  away  forever  from  earthly  delights,  how 
they  could  be  prompted  to  dwell  on  images  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  beauty  and  joy. 

But  she  did  not  linger  at  the  mirror:  she  set 
about  collecting  and  packing  all  the  relics  of 
her  father  and  mother  that  were  too  large  to  be 
carried  in  her  small  traveling  wallet.  They 
were  all  to  be  put  in  the  chest  along  with  her 
wedding-clothes,  and  the  chest  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  her  godfather  when  she  was  safely 
gone.  First  she  laid  in  the  portraits ; then  one 
by  one  every  little  thing  that  had  a sacred  mem- 
ory clinging  to  it  was  put  into  her  wallet  or  into 
the  chest. 

She  paused.  There  was  still  something  else 
to  be  stripped  away  from  her  belonging  to  that 
past  on  which  she  was  going  to  turn  her  back 
forever.  She  put  her  thumb  and  her  forefinger  j 
to  her  betrothal  ring;  but  they  rested  there,  | 
without  drawing  it  off.  Romola’s  mind  had  j 
been  rushing  with  an  impetuous  current  toward  . 
this  act  for  which  she  was  preparing : the  act ! 
of  quitting  a husband  who  had  disappointed  all 
her  trust,  the  act  of  breaking  an  outward  tie  I 
that  no  longer  represented  the  inward  bond  of  | 
love.  But  that  force  of  outward  symbols  by  | 
which  our  active  life  is  knit  together,  so  as  to 
make  an  inexorable  external  identity  for  us,  not  | 
to  be  shaken  by  our  wavering  consciousness,  ; 
gave  a strange  effect  to  this  simple  movement  I 
toward  taking  off  her  ring — a movement  which 
was  but  a small  sequence  of  her  energetic  reso- 1 
lution.  It  brought  a vague  but  arresting  sense  ' 
that  she  was  somehow  violently  rending  her  life 
in  two:  a palpitating  presentiment  that  the 
strong  impulse  which  had  seemed  to  exclude 
doubt,  and  make  her  path  clear,  might  after  all 
be  blindness,  and  that  there  was  something  in 
human  bonds  which  must  prevent  them  from  j 
being  broken  with  the  breaking  of  illusions.  j 

If  that  beloved  Tito  who  had  placed  the  be- 
trothal ring  upon  her  finger  was  not  in  any  val- 1 
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id  sense  the  same  Tito  whom  she  had  ceased  to 
love,  why  should  she  return  to  him  the  sign  of 
their  union,  and  not  rather  retain  it  as  a me- 
morial ? And  this  act,  which  came  as  a palpa- 
ble demonstration  of  her  own  and  his  identity, 
had  a power,  unexplained  to  herself,  of  shaking 
Romola.  It  is  the  way  with  half  the  truth 
amidst  which  we  live,  that  it  only  haunts  us, 
and  makes  dull  pulsations  that  are  never  born 
into  sound.  But  there  was  a passionate  voice 
speaking  within  her  that  presently  nullified  all 
such  muffled  murmurs. 

“It  can  not  be!  I can  not  be  subject  to 
him.  He  is  false.  I shrink  from  him.  I de- 
spise him!” 

She  snatched  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  against  the  pen  with  which 
she  meant  to  write.  Again  she  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  law  for  her  but  the  law  of  her  affec- 
tions. That  tenderness  and  keen  fellow-feeling 
for  the  near  and  the  loved,  which  are  the  main 
outgrowth  of  the  affections,  had  made  the  re- 
ligion of  her  life : they  had  made  her  patient  in 
spite  of  natural  impetuosity ; they  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  her  heroic.  But  now  all  that 
strength  was  gone,  or,  rather,  it  was  converted 
into  the  strength  of  repulsion.  She  had  recoil- 
ed from  Tito  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  that 
young  belief  and  love  which  he  had  disappoint- 
ed, of  that  life-long  devotion  to  her  father 
against  which  he  had  committed  an  irredeema- 
ble offense.  And  now  it  seemed  as  if  all  mo- 
tive had  slipped  away  from  her,  except  the  in- 
dignation and  scorn  that  made  her  tear  herself 
asunder  from  him.  She  was  not  acting  after 
any  precedent,  or  obeying  any  adopted  maxims. 
The  grand  severity  of  the  stoical  philosophy  in 
which  her  father  had  taken  care  to  instruct  her 
was  familiar  enough  to  her  ears  and  lips,  and 
its  lofty  spirit  had  raised  certain  echoes  within 
her ; but  she  had  never  used  it,  never  needed  it 
as  a rule  of  life.  She  had  endured  and  forborno 
because  she  loved:  maxims  which  told  her  to 
feel  less,  and  not  to  cling  close,  lest  the  onward 
course  of  great  Nature  should  jar  her,  had  been 
as  powerless  on  her  tenderness  as  they  had  been 
on  her  father’s  yearning  for  just  fame  She  had 
appropriated  no  theories:  she  had  simply  felt 
strong  in  the  strength  of  affection,  and  life  with- 
out that  energy  came  to  her  as  an  entirely  new 
problem. 

She  was  going  to  solve  the  problem  in  a way 
that  seemed  to  her  very  simple.  Her  mind  had 
never  yet  bowed  to  any  obligation  apart  from 
personal  love  and  reverence ; she  had  no  keen 
sense  of  any  other  human  relations,  and  all  she 
had  to  obey  now  was  the  instinct  to  sever  her- 
self from  the  man  she  loved  no  longer. 

Yet  the  unswerving  resolution  was  accompa- 
nied with  continually  varying  phases  of  anguish. 
And  now  that  the  active  preparation  for  her  de- 
parture was  almost  finished,  she  lingered:  she 
deferred  writing  the  irrevocable  words  of  part- 
ing from  all  her  little  world.  The  emotions  of 
the  past  weeks  seemed  to  rush  in  again  with 
cruel  hurry,  and  take  possession  even  of  her 
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limbs.  She  was  going  to  write,  and  her  hand 
fell.  Bitter  tears  came  now  at  the  delusion 
which  had  blighted  her  young  years : tears  very 
different  from  the  sob  of  remembered  happiness 
with  which  she  had  looked  at  the  circlet  of  pearls 
and  the  pink  hailstone.  And  now  6he  felt  a 
tingling  shame  at  the  words  of  ignominy  she 
had  cast  at  Tito — “Have  you  robbed  some  one 
else  who  is  not  dead?”  To  have  had  such 
words  wrung  from  her — to  have  uttered  them  to 
her  husband,  seemed  a degradation  of  her  whole 
life.  Hard  speech  between  those  who  have 
loved  is  hideous  in  the  memory,  like  the  sight 
of  greatness  and  beauty  sunk  into  vice  and  rags. 

That  heart-cutting  comparison  of  the  present 
with  the  past  urged  itself  upon  Romola  till  it 
even  transformed  itself  into  wretched  sensations : 
she  seemed  benumbed  to  every  thing  but  inward 
throbbings,  and  began  to  feel  the  need  of  some 
hard  contact.  She  drew  her  hands  tight  along 
the  harsh  knotted  cord  that  hung  from  her  waist. 
She  started  to  her  feet,  and  seized  the  rough  lid 
of  the  chest : there  was  nothing  else  to  go  in  ? 
No.  She  closed  the  lid,  pressing  her  hand 
upon  the  rough  carving,  and  locked  it. 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  still  to 
complete  her  equipment  as  a Pinzochera.  The 
large  leather  purse  or  scarsclla,  with  small  coin 
in  it,  had  to  be  hung  on  the  cord  at  her  waist 
(her  florins  and  small  jewels,  presents  from  her 
godfather  and  cousin  Brigida,  were  safely  fas- 
tened within  her  serge  mantle) — and  on  the 
other  side  must  hang  the  rosary.  It  did  not 
occur  to  Romola  as  she  hung  that  rosary  by  her 
side  that  something  else  besides  the  mere  garb 
would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  pass 
as  a Pinzochera,  and  that  her  whole  air  and  ex- 
pression were  as  little  as  possible  like  those  of  a 
sister  whose  eyelids  were  used  to  be  bent  and 
whose  lips  were  used  to  move  in  silent  iteration. 
Her  inexperience  prevented  her  from  picturing 
distant  details,  and  it  helped  her  proud  courage 
in  shutting  out  any  foreboding  of  danger  and 
insult.  She  did  not  know  that  any  Florentine 
woman  had  ever  done  exactly  what  she  was  go- 
ing to  do : unhappy  wives  often  took  refuge  with 
their  friends,  or  in  the  cloister,  she  knew,  but 
both  those  courses  were  impossible  to  her ; she 
had  invented  a lot  for  herself— to  go  to  the  most 
learned  woman  in  the  world,  Cassandra  Fedele, 
at  Venice,  and  ask  her  how  an  instructed  wo- 
man could  support  herself  in  a lonely  life  there. 
She  was  not  daunted  by  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  or  the  dark  uncertainty  at  the  end. 
Her  lifo  could  never  be  happy  any  more,  but  it 
must  not,  could  not  be  ignoble.  And  by  a pa- 
thetic mixture  of  childish  romance  with  her  wo- 
man's trials,  the  philosophy  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  great  decisive  deed  of  hers  had 
its  place  in  her  imagination  of  the  future : so  far 
as  she  conceived  her  solitary  loveless  life  at  all, 
she  saw7  it  animated  by  a proud  stoical  heroism, 
and  by  an  indistinct  but  strong  purpose  of  labor, 
that  she  might  be  wise  enough  to  write  some- 
thing which  would  rescue  her  father’s  name  from 
oblivion.  After  all,  she  was  only  a young  girl 
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— this  poor  Romola,  who  had  found  herself  at 
the  end  of  her  joys. 

There  were  other  things  yet  to  be  done.  There 
was  a small  key  in  a casket  on  the  table — but 
now  Romola  perceived  that  her  taper  was  dying 
out,  and  she  had  forgotten  to  provide  herself 
with  any  other  light.  In  a few  moments  the 
room  was  in  total  darkness.  Feeling  her  way 
to  the  nearest  chair,  she  sat  down  to  wait  for 
the  morning. 

Her  purpose  in  seeking  the  key  had  called  up 
certain  memories  which  had  come  back  upon 
her  during  the  past  week  with  the  new  vividness 
that  remembered  words  always  have  for  us  when 
we  have  learned  to  give  them  a new  meaning. 
Since  the  shock  of  the  revelation  which  had 
seemed  to  divide  her  forever  from  Tito,  that  last 
interview  with  Dino  had  never  been  for  many 
hours  together  out  of  her  mind.  And  it  solicit- 
ed her  all  the  more,  because  while  its  remem- 
bered images  pressed  upon  her  almost  with  the 
imperious  force  of  sensations,  they  raised  strug- 
gling thoughts  which  resisted  their  influence. 

She  could  not  prevent  herself  from  hearing  in- 
wardly the  dying  prophetic  voice  saying  again 
and  again,  “ The  man  whose  face  was  a blank 
loosed  thy  hand  and  departed ; and  as  he  went 
I could  see  his  face,  and  it  was  the  face  of  the 

Great  Tempter And  thou,  Romola,  didst 

wring  thy  hands  and  seek  for  water,  and  there 

was  none and  the  plain  was  bare  and  stony 

again,  and  thou  wast  alone  in  the  midst  of  it. 

And  then  it  seemed  that  the  night  fell,  and  I 
saw  no  more.”  She  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  dwelling  with  a sort  of  agonized  fascina- 
tion on  the  wasted  face;  on  the  straining  gaze 
at  the  crucifix ; on  the  awe  which  had  compelled 
her  to  kneel ; on  the  last  broken  words  and  then 
the  unbroken  silence— on  all  the  details  of  the 
death-scene,  which  had  seemed  like  a sudden 
opening  into  a world  apart  from  that  of  her  life- 
long knowledge. 

But  her  mind  was  roused  to  resistance  of  im- 
pressions that,  from  being  obvious  phantoms, 
seemed  to  be  getting  solid  in  the  daylight  As 
a strong  body  struggles  against  fumes  with  the 
more  violence  when  they  begin  to  be  stifling,  a 
strong  soul  struggles  against  phantasies  with  all 
the  more  alarmed  energy  when  they  threaten  to 
govern  in  the  place  of  thought.  What  had  the 
words  of  that  vision  to  do  with  her  real  sorrows? 
That  fitting  of  certain  words  was  a mere  chance ; 
the  rest  was  all  vague — nay,  those  words  them- 
selves were  vague ; they  were  determined  by  no- 
thing but  her  brother’s  memories  and  beliefs. 

He  believed  there  was  something  fatal  in  pagan 
learning;  he  believed  that  celibacy  was  more 
holy  than  marriage ; he  remembered  their  home, 
and  all  the  objects  in  the  library ; and  of  these 
threads  the  vision  was  woven.  What  reasonable 
warrant  could  she  have  had  for  believing  in  such 
a vision  and  acting  on  it?  None.  True  as  the 
voice  of  foreboding  had  proved,  Romola  saw 
with  unshaken  conviction  that  to  have  renounced 
Tito  in  obedience  to  a warning  like  that,  would 
have  been  meagre-hearted  folly.  Her  trust  had 
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women  who  were  led  by  such  inward  images 
and  voices. 

u If  they  were  only  a little  stronger  in  roe,” 
she  said  to  herself,  *'  I should  lose  the  sense  of 
what  that  vision  really  .was,  and  take  it  for  a 
prophetic  light.  I might  in  time  get  to  be  ft 
seer  of  visions  myself  like  the  Suora  Maddalena, 
and  Camilla  Kucellai,  ami  the  rest. ’* 

Koroola  shuddered  at  the  possibility.  All  the 
instruction,  all  the  main  influences  of  her  life, 
had  gone  to  fortify  her  ecorn  of  that  sickly  sn- 


been  delusive,  but  she  would  have  chosen  over 
again  to  have  acted  on  it  rather  than  be  a creat- 
ure led  by  phantoms  and  disjointed  whispers  in 
a world  where  there  was  the  large  music  of  rea- 
sonable speech  and  the  warm  grasp  of  living 
hands. 

But  the  persistent  presence  of  these  memories, 
Unking  themselves  in  her  imagination  with  her 
actual  lot.  gave  her  a glimpse  of  understanding 
into  the  lives  which  had  bef  >re  lain  utterly  aloof 
from  her  sympathy — the  lives  of  the  men  and 
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perstition  which  led  men  and  women,  with  eyes 
too  weak  for  the  daylight,  to  sit  in  dark  swamps 
and  try  to  read  human  destiny  by  the  chance 
flame  of  wandering  vapors. 

And  yet  she  was  conscions  of  something 
deeper  than  that  coincidence  of  words  which 
made  the  parting  contact  with  her  dying  brother 
live  anew  in  her  mind,  and  gave  her  a new  sis- 
terhood to  the  wasted  face.  If  there  were  much 
more  of  such  experience  as  his  in  the*  world  she 
would  like  to  understand  it — -would  even  like  to 
learn  the  thoughts  of  men  who  sank  in  ecstasy 
before  the  pictured  agonies  of  martyrdom.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  more  than  madness  in 
that  supreme  fellowship  with  suffering.  The 
springs  were  all  dried  up  around  her : she  won- 
dered what  other  waters  there  were  at  which  men 
drank  and  found  strength  in  the  desert.  And 
those  moments  in  the  Duomo  when  she  had 
sobbed  with  a mysterious  mingling  of  rapture 
and  pain  when  Fra  Girolamo  offered  himself  a 
willing  sacrifice  for  the  people,  came  back  to 
her  as  if  they  had  been  a transient  taste  of  some 
far-off  fountain.  But  again  she  shrank  from  im- 
pressions that  were  alluring  her  within  the  sphere 
of  visions  and  narrow  fears  which  compelled  men 
to  outrage  natural  affections  as  Dino  had  done. 

This  was  the  tangled  web  that  Romola  had 
in  her  mind  as  she  sat  weary  in  the  darkness,  i 
No  radiant  angel  came  across  the  gloom  with  a 
clear  message  for  her.  In  those  times,  as  now, 
there  were  human  beings  who  never  saw  angels 
or  heard  perfectly  clear  messages.  Such  truth 
as  came  to  them  was  brought  confusedly  in  the 
voices  and  deeds  of  men  not  at  all  like  the  ser- 
aphs of  unfailing  wing  and  piercing  vision — 
men  who  believed  falsities  as  well  as  truths,  and 
did  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right.  The  help- 
ing hands  stretched  out  to  them  were  the  hands 
of  men  who  stumbled  and  often  saw  dimly,  so 
that  these  beings  unvisited  by  angels  had  no 
other  choice  than  to  grasp  that  stumbling  guid- 
ance along  the  path  of  reliance  and  action  which 
is  the  path  of  life,  or  else  to  pause  in  loneliness 
and  disbelief,  which  is  no  path,  but  the  arrest 
of  inactio  i and  death. 

And  so  Romola,  seeing  no  ray  across  the  dark- 
ness, and  heavy  with  conflict  that  changed  no- 
thing, sank  at  last  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXX VU. 

THE  TABERNACLE  UNLOCKED. 

Romola  was  waked  by  a tap  At  the  door. 
The  cold  light  of  early  morning  was  in  the  room, 
and  Maso  was  come  for  the  traveling  wallet. 
The  old  man  could  not  help  starting  when  she 
opened  the  door,  and  showed  him,  instead  of 
the  graceful  outline  he  had  been  used  to,  crown- 
ed with  the  brightness  of  her  hair,  the  thick 
folds  of  the  gray  mantle  and  the  pale  face  shad- 
owed by  the  dark  cowl. 

“It  is  well,  Maso,”  said  Romola,  trying  to 
speak  in  the  calmest  voice,  and  make  the  old 
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man  easy.  “Here  is  the  wallet  quite  ready. 
You  will  go  on  quietly,  and  I shall  not  be  far 
behind  you.  When  you  get  out  of  the  gates 
you  may  go  more  slowly,  for  I shall  perhaps 
join  you  before  you  get  to  Trespiano.” 

She  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  then  put 
her  hand  on  the  key  which  she  had  taken  from 
the  casket  the  last  thing  in  the  night.  It  was 
the  original  key  of  the  little  painted  tabernacle : 
Tito  had  forgotten  to  drown  it  in  the  Arno,  and 
it  had  lodged,  as  such  small  things  will,  in  the 
corner  of  the  embroidered  scarsella  which  he 
wore  with  the  purple  tunic.  One  day,  long 
after  their  marriage,  Romola  had  found  it  there, 
and  hod  put  it  by,  without  using  it,  but  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  key  was  within 
reach.  The  cabinet  on  which  the  tabernacle 
stood  had  been  moved  to  the  side  of  the  room, 
close  to  one  of  the  windows,  where  the  pale 
morning  light  fell  upon  it  so  as  to  make  the 
painted  forms  discernible  enough  to  Romola, 
who  knew  them  well — the  triumphant  Bacchus, 
with  his  clusters  and  his  vine-clad  spear,  clasp- 
ing the  crowned  Ariadne ; the  Loves  showering 
roses,  the  wreathed  vessels,  the  cunning-eyed 
dolphins,  and  the  rippled  sea;  all  encircled  by 
a flowery  border,  like  a bower  of  paradise.  Ro- 
mola looked  at  the  familiar  images  with  new 
bitterness  and  repulsion : they  seemed  a more 
pitiable  mockery  than  ever  on  this  chill  morn- 
ing, when  she  had  waked  up  to  wander  in  lone- 
liness. They  had  been  no  tomb  of  sorrow,  but 
a lying  screen.  Foolish  Ariadne!  with  her 
gaze  of  love,  as  if  that  bright  face,  with  its  hy- 
acin thine  curls  like  tendrils  among  the  vines, 
held  the  deep  secret  of  her  life ! 
i “Ariadne  is  wonderfully  transformed,”  thought 

Romola.  “ She  would  look  strange  among  the 
vines  and  the  roses  now.” 

She  took  up  the  mirror,  and  looked  at  herself 
once  more.  But  the  sight  was  so  startling  in 
this  morning  light  that  she  laid  it  down  again, 
with  a sense  of  shrinking  almost  as  strong  os 
that  with  which  she  had  turned  from  the  joyous 
Ariadne.  The  recognition  of  her  owrn  face,  with 
the  cowl  about  it,  brought  back  the  dread  lest 
she  should  be  drawn  at  last  into  fellowship  with 
some  wretched  superstition — into  the  company 
of  the  howling  fanatics  and  weeping  nuns  who 
had  been  her  contempt  from  childhood  till  now. 
She  thrust  the  key  into  the  tabernacle  hurried- 
ly: hurriedly  she  opened  it,  and  took  out  the 
crucifix,  without  looking  at  it;  then,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  she  passed  a cord  through  the  lit- 
tle ring,  hung  the  crucifix  round  her  neck,  and 
hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  mantle.  4 4 For  Lino's 
sake,”  she  said  to  herself. 

Still  there  were  the  letters  to  be  written  which 
Maso  was  to  carry  back  from  Bologna.  They 
were  very  brief.  The  first  said : 

Tito,  my  love  for  yon  is  dead;  and  therefore,  eo  far  as 
I was  yours,  I too  am  dead.  Do  not  try  to  pat  in  force 
any  laws  for  tho  sake  of  fetching  me  back : that  would 
bring  you  no  happiness.  The  Romola  you  married  can 
never  return.  I need  explain  nothing  to  you  after  the 
words  I uttered  to  you  the  last  time  we  spoke  long  togeth- 
er. If  you  supposed  them  to  be  words  of  transient  anger, 
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you  will  know  now  that  they  were  the  eign  of  an  irreversi- 
ble change. 

I think  you  will  fulfill  ray  wish  that  my  bridal  chest 
should  be  sent  to  my  godfather,  who  gave  it  me.  It  con- 
tains my  wedding-clothes,  and  the  portraits  and  other  rel- 
ics of  my  father  and  mother. 

She  folded  the  ring  inside  this  letter,  and 
wrote  Tito’s  name  outside.  The  next  letter 
was  to  Bernardo  del  Nero : 

“Dearest  Godfather,— If  I could  have  been  any  good 
to  your  life  by  staying  I would  not  have  gone  away  to  a 
distance.  But  new  1 am  gone.  Do  not  ask  the  reason; 
and  if  you  loved  my  father,  try  to  prevent  any  one  from 
seeking  me.  I could  not  bear  my  life  at  Florence.  I can 
not  bear  to  tell  any  one  why.  Help  to  cover  my  lot  in 
silence.  I have  asked  that  my  bridal  chest  should  bo 
fo  nt  to  you : when  you  open  it  you  will  know  the  reason. 
Please  to  give  all  the  things  that  were  my  mother's  to  my 
cousin  Brigida,  and  ask  her  to  forgive  mo  for  not  saying 
any  words  of  parting  to  her. 

u Farewell,  my  second  father.  The  beat  thing  I have 
in  life  is  still  to  remember  your  goodness  and  be  grateful 
to  yon.  Romola." 

Romola  put  the  letters,  along  with  the  cruci- 
fix, within  the  bosom  of  her  mantle,  and  then 
felt  that  every  thing  was  done.  She  was  ready 
now  to  depart. 

No  one  was  stirring  in  the  house,  and  she 
went  almost  as  quietly  as  a gray  phantom  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  silent  street.  Her  heart 
was  palpitating  violently,  yet  she  enjoyed  the 
sense  of  her  firm  tread  on  the  broad  flags — of 
the  swift  movement,  which  was  like  a chaincd- 
up  resolution  set  free  at  last.  The  anxiety  to 
carry  out  her  act,  and  the  dread  of  any  obstacle, 
averted  sorrow ; and  as  she  reached  the  Ponte 
Rubaconte  she  felt  less  that  Santa  Croce  was  in 
her  sight  than  that  the  yellow  streak  of  morning 
which  parted  the  gray  was  getting  broader  and 
broader,  and  that,  unless  she  hastened  her  steps, 
she  should  have  to  encounter  faces.  Her  sim- 
plest road  was  to  go  right  on  to  the  Borgo  Pinti, 
and  then  along  by  the  walls  to  the  Porta  San 
Gallo,  from  which  she  must  leave  the  city,  and 
this  road  carried  her  by  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Croce.  But  she  walked  as  steadily  and  rapidly 
as  ever  through  the  piazza,  not  trusting  herself 
to  look  toward  the  church.  The  thought  that 
any  eyes  might  be  turned  on  her  with  a look 
of  curiosity  and  recognition,  and  that  indiffer- 
ent minds  might  be  set  speculating  on  her  pri- 
vate sorrows,  made  Romola  shrink  physically  ns 
from  the  imagination  of  torture.  She  felt  de- 
graded even  by  that  act  of  her  husband  from 
which  she  was  helplessly  suffering.  But  there 
was  no  sign  that  any  eyes  looked  forth  from 
windows  to  notice  this  tall  gray  sister,  with  the 
firm  step  and  proud  attitude  of  the  cowled  head. 
Her  road  lay  aloof  from  the  stir  of  early  traffic ; 
and  when  she  reached  the  Porta  San  Gallo  it 
was  easy  to  pass  while  a dispute  was  going  for- 
ward about  the  toll  for  panniers  of  eggs  and 
market  produce  which  were  just  entering. 

Out ! Once  past  the  houses  of  the  Borgo , 
she  would  be  beyond  the  last  fringe  of  Florence, 
the  sky  would  be  broad  above  her,  and  she  would 
have  entered  on  her  new  life — a life  of  loneliness 
and  endurance,  but  of  freedom.  She  had  been 
strong  enough  to  snap  asunder  the  bonds  she 


had  accepted  in  blind  faith.  Whatever  befell 
her,  she  would  no  more  feel  the  breath  of  soft, 
hated  lips  warm  upon  her  cheek,  no  longer  feel 
the  breath  of  an  odious  mind  stifling  her  own. 
The  bare  wintry  morning,  the  chill  air,  were 
welcome  in  their  severity.*.  The  leafless  trees, 
the  sombre  hills,  were  not  haunted  by  the  gods 
of  beauty  and  joy,  whose  worship  she  had  for- 
saken forever. 

But  presently  the  light  burst  forth  with  sud- 
den strength,  and  shadows  were  thrown  across 
the  road.  It  seemed  that  the  sun  was  going  to 
chase  away  the  grayness.  The  light  is  perhaps 
never  felt  more  strongly  as  a divine  presence 
stirring  all  those  inarticulate  sensibilities  which 
are  oar  deepest  life  than  in  these  moments  when 
it  instantaneously  awakens  the  shadows.  A 
certain  awe  which  inevitably  accompanied  this 
most  momentous  act  of  her  life  became  a more 
conscious  clement  in  Romola’s  feeling  as  she 
found  herself  in  the  sudden  presence  of  the  im- 
palpable golden  glory  and  the  long  shadow  of 
herself  that  was  not  to  be  escaped.  Hitherto 
she  had  met  no  one  but  an  occasional  contadino 
with  mules,  and  the  many  turnings  of  the  road 
on  the  level  prevented  her  from  seeing  that 
Maso  was  not  very  far  ahead  of  her.  But  when 
she  had  passed  Pietro,  and  was  on  rising  ground, 
she  lifted  up  the  hanging  roof  of  her  cowl  and 
looked  eagerly  before  her. 

The  cowl  was  dropped  again  immediately. 
She  had  seen,  not  Maso,  but — two  monks,  who 
were  approaching  within  a few  yards  of  her. 
The  edge  of  her  cowl  making  a pent-house  on 
her  brow  had  shut  out  the  objects  above  the 
level  of  her  eyes,  and  for  the  last  few  moments 
she  had  been  looking  at  nothing  but  the  bright- 
ness on  the  path  and  at  her  own  shadow,  tall 
and  shrouded  like  a dread  spectre.  She  wished 
now  that  she  had  not  looked  up.  Her  disguise 
made  her  especially  dislike  to  encounter  monks : 
they  might  expect  some  pious  passwords  of  which 
she  knew  nothing,  and  she  walked  along  with  a 
careful  appearance  of  unconsciousness  till  she 
had  seen  the  skirts  of  the  black  mantles  pass  by 
her.  The  encounter  had  made  her  heart  beat 
disagreeably  ; for  Romola  had  an  uneasiness  in 
her  religious  disgnise,  a shame  at  this  studied 
concealment,  which  was  made  more  distinct  by 
a special  effort  to  appear  unconscious  under  act- 
ual glances. 

But  the  black  skirts  would  be  gone  the  faster 
because  they  were  going  down  bill ; and  seeing 
a great  fiat  stone  against  a cypress  that  rose 
from  a projecting  green  bank,  she  yielded  to  the 
desire  which  the  slight  shock  had  given  her  to 
sit  down  and  rest. 

She  turned  her  back  on  Florence,  not  mean- 
ing to  look  at  it  till  the  monks  were  quite  out 
of  sight ; and  raising  the  edge  of  her  cowl  again 
when  she  had  seated  herself,  she  discerned  Maso 
and  the  males  at  a distance  where  it  was  not 
hopeless  for  her  to  overtake  them,  as  the  old 
man  would  probably  linger  in  expectation  of  her. 

Meanwhile  she  might  pause  a little.  She 
was  free  and  alone. 
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MUSICIANS  OF  FIELD  AND 
MEADOW. 

“ TTTHAT!”  exclaims  the  Roman  naturalist, 

V V “amidst  this  incessant  diurnal  hum  of 
bees,  this  evening  boom  of  beetles,  this  nocturnal 
buzz  of  gnats,  this  merry  chirp  of  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  this  deafening  drum  of  cicada? — 
have  insects  no  voice  ?” 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  question  was 
asked.  What  has  not  the  world,  this  moving, 
busy  earth  of  ours  seen  since  then?  Nations 
have  risen  and  sunk  like  meteors.  Warriors 
have  battled  and  filled  the  world  with  their 
names,  and  vanished  as  shadows.  The  “fixed 
idea”  of  one  nation  has  fought  its  fight,  and  been 
blown  out  like  the  flame  of  a lamp  by  change  or 
time;  while  another  has  arisen  with  a newer 
idea,  for  which  men  have  died  claiming  martyr- 
dom, which  time  has  commuted  into  “ the  fol- 
lies of  the  age.”  What  books  have  been  writ- 
ten, what  thoughts  expressed,  what  feelings  and 
opinions,  objective  and  subjective,  have  been 
given  to  the  world ; what  discoveries  made,  what 
inventions  claimed ; what  poets  have  sung,  what 
painters  have  painted,  what  temples  have  been 
built,  what  statues  chiseled!  What  gods  have 
been  crowned  one  day  and  hurled  from  their 
pedestals  the  next ; what  idolatries,  what  creeds, 
what  worships  have  come  and  gone — from  the 
Roman  with  his  ideal  Jove  wielding  thunder- 
bolts, to  the  simple  Egyptian  with  his  more  tan- 
gible, earthy  deities,  the  beetle  and  the  leek ! 

All  these  and  more,  much  more,  have  passed 
and  gone,  and  yet  this  ever-changing,  ever-mu- 
table,  still  unchanging,  still  immutable  nature 
is  the  same.  The  merry  chirp  of  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  the  boom  of  beetles,  and  the  hum 
of  bees,  still  resound  in  the  same  tuneful  even- 
ing songs  that  the  Roman  listened  to  and  won- 
dered at  so  many  ages  ago.  Not  a note  has 
changed,  not  a tune  has  varied,  from  century  to 
century.  The  voice  is  the  same — mute,  utterly 
dumb,  silent  for  ages,  yet  unremittingly  noisy, 
always  calling,  insinuatingly  dictating,  and  filled 
with  the  meaning  of  passions  influencing  each 
' other  and  inculcating  love,  anger,  fear,  and 
grief. 

This  is  Nature’s  voice,  who  is  silent  yet  always 
speaking;  joyful,  with  mirth  exuberant,  with 
content  pure,  genuine,  enduringly  sad ; patient 
forever;  great  with  life,  greater  in  her  eternal 
silence,  with  a greatness  in  these  her  humble 
children  which  the  arrogance  and  admiration  of 
the  world  can  neither  elevate  nor  depress. 

This  seems  all  a paradox,  does  it  not?  But 
to  a contemplative  mind,  an  observant  eye,  a 
heeding  ear,  and  a loving  heart,  this  music  is 
full  of  speaking  harmony;  though  dumb  it  is 
filled  with  messages  which  the  wise  man  knows 
contain  the  pith  of  every  philosophy;  though 
hidden,  secretly  starting  forth;  unknown,  yet 
still  known  ; flowing  on  forever,  perennial  as  the 
voices  of  heaven. 

“ Have  insects  no  voice?”  asked  the  Roman. 
The  modern  author  replies,  “If  by  voice  we 
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understand  sounds  produced  by  the  air,  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  which  passing  through  the  larynx 
is  modified  by  the  tongue  and  emitted  from  the 
mouth,  it  is  even  so.  ” 

This  dumb  voice  of  Nature  so  untranslatable, 
so  unalterable,  so  musical  with  instinct,  because 
practical  and  always  in  communion  with  truth, 

! do  we  not  do  it  great  injustice?  If  we  could 
hear  aright  doubtless  we  might  listen  to  poems 
chanted,  full  of  divine  thoughts,  signifying  more 
than  those  delivered  by  divine  old  sages  whose 
flight  of  soul  could  not  be  traced  beyond  the 
speaking  of  deep  words.  This  voice  has  been 
delivered  with  oral  utterance  altogether  uncon- 
strained, with  a mode  of  poetry  all  its  own,  to 
countless  generations ; but  how  few  have  cared 
to  listen  to  it,  thinking  it  but  a babbling,  idle 
jargon,  and  all  who  thought  otherwise  full  of 
hypotheses  or  beneficent  fancies.  Yet  this  voice 
of  Nature  is  a solemn,  pathetic  thing,  with  a 
kind  of  soul-struggling  to  express  itself  and  to 
commune  with  higher  intelligence.  Probably 
with  them  as  with  us,  it  is  an  imprisonment,  an 
unattainable  longing  after  perfection,  which  like 
us  they  are  always  striving  to  express,  never 
making  itself  intelligible.  To  detect  this  voice, 
to  translate  its  meaning,  to  solve  it  to  our  com- 
prehensions, have  been  the  desire  and  effort  of 
many  men.  Entomology  is  full  of  the  results 
given,  yet  it  is  an  unknown,  a dumb,  unspoken 
language  to  us,  and  I fear  will,  like  other  voices, 
remain  so  until  our  cars  have  become  silent  to 
all  of  earth.  These  thoughts  went  coursing 
through  my  brain,  stirring  up  the  fancy  and 
carrying  imagination  off  to  those  days  when  the 
Roman  naturalist  asked  this  question  which  still 
remains  unanswered.  A pet  cricket,  that  had 
cheered  me  for  many  a month  with  his  merry 
“cree-cree,”  was  chirruping  before  me,  and  I 
was  watching  ttic  performance  with  inquisitive 
eye  and  riveted  attention.  Two  youngsters,  one 
of  four  and  the  other  of  ten  years,  were  beside 
me,  wondering  more  at  me,  I suspect,  than  at  the 
cricket.  Said  the  younger  to  the  elder, 

“What  does  the  cricket  say  ? What  does  he 
mean  ?” 

“ How  can  I tell  ?”  the  other  answered.  “ I 
must  be  a cricket  myself,  and  get  into  that  black 
skin,  before  I could  tell  what  he  means.” 

“I  know  what  he  says,”  the  little  one  rejoin- 
ed; “‘Cree-cree’  means  now,  ‘I  want  to  get 
out.’  ” 

“Then  he  must  have  the  same  cry,”  the  oth- 
er answered,  “ for  every  thing ; and  4 cree-cree,’ 
in  the  field,  must  mean,  ‘I  want  to  get  in.’  I 
guess  nobody  but  a cricket  knows  what  he 
means.” 

Here  was  wisdom  in  a nut-shell.  Was  all  my 
study,  watching,  care,  feeding,  and  nursing  a 
cricket  to  amount  to  this — “to  become  a cricket 
before  I could  understand  one  ?”  I felt  the  re- 
sult no  less  true,  disagreeable  as  it  might  be ; 
therefore  you  must  conceive  I am  not  going  to 
interpret  this  voice.  I shall  merely  make  an 
effort  to  show  you  how  this  voice  is  made,  how 
caused,  and  from  whence  it  proceeds.  It  is  a 
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voice  loved, and  listened  to  by  many,  in  ages 
long  post,  as  even  now  with  us.  Its  stridulations 
have  perhaps  charmed  the  ears  of  royalty  with 
its  home-sounds,  as  it  has  done  for  the  peasant 
in  his  hut  on  the  outside  of  the  mighty  city.  It 
has  perhaps  gladdened  the  ears  of  a queen  in 
some  sumptuous  palace,  even  as  it  does  for  me 
now,  and  these  little  boys  beside  me.  There  is 
music  in  it  for  all — for  the  mighty  past,  and  for 
the  passing  present.  Ever-delighting  Goldsmith 
brings  it  all  before  us  in  his  golden  numbers : 

“Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 

The  cricket  chirrups  on  the  hearth ; 

The  crackling  fagot  flies." 

Cowper,  too,  leaves  us  his  remembrance,  in  his 
a Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth. 

Chirping  on  my  kitchen-hearth.*' 

And  many  other  “ crickets  on  the  hearth”  bring 
up  associations,  which  we  may  feel  assured  are 
as  old  as  the  notes  of  the  merry  little  chirper 
itself.  Is  so  pleasure-giving  a creature  worth- 
less— unworthy  of  our  thoughts,  of  our  examina- 
tion, of  our  study?  No  meditative  mind  will 
turn  away  from  it — will  give  a deaf  ear  to  its 
voice;  for,  although  not  a “ thing  of  beauty,”  it 
is  one  of  the  sincerest  joy. 

The  Acheta  domes  tica — the  House  Cricket — 
is  unknown  in  this  country;  its  song  on  the 
hearth  is  not  for  us,  unless  in  some  new  settle- 
ment, where  the  house  is  out  of  doors,  and  the 
field-cricket  becomes  less  shy.  This  is  an  odd 
fact.  Is  it  a reflection  that  our  hearths  are 
wanting  in  comfort ; that  home-sounds  are  un- 
welcome ; that  we  are  unwilling  to  bo  calmed 
into  silence ; that  pensive  thought  is  irksome  ? 
Have  we  no  time  for  meditation,  no  wish  for  re- 
flection ? That  this  little  insect,  since  the  world 
began,  has  been  the  greatest  promoter  to  all  these, 
every  nation  has  admitted;  yet  we  have  no 
house-cricket.  Would  it  be  appreciated  if  we 
had? 

Years  ago,  in  early  youth,  full  of  the  romance 
of  history,  full  of  the  hallowed  associations  of 
places  which  hoary  Time  had  made  all  but  ruins, 
looking  wistfully  bock  upon  a Past  which  threw 
a haze  of  beauty  upon  the  bright  and  glowing 
Present  of  a new  and  just  opening  life,  I found 
myself  wandering  over  walls,  clambering  up  old 
broken  stone  steps,  and  gazing  from  loop-holes, 
in  the  old  Castle  of  Caernarvon,  in  Wales.  Was 
it  a ruin  to  me,  that  bright,  beautiful  June  aft- 
ernoon ? How  idle  the  question!  It  was  full 
of  all  that  was  grand  and  stately ; the  pageant- 
ry of  royalty  was  all  before  me.  Out  of  that 
gate,  on  her  palfrey,  passed  away  over  the  green 
hills,  attended  by  her  knights  and  maidens,  the 
fair  Queen  Eleanor.  In  that  court-yard  below 
they  were  preparing  for  joust  and  feats  of  arms. 
The  great  banqueting- hall,  here  before  me, 
now  almost  roofless  and  floorless,  where  you 
could  look  down,  down,  to  the  dungeon,  where, 
perhaps,  the  captive  lay  listening  to  the  sound 
of  revelry  and  song,  groaning  under  his  chains 
and  sorrows,  was  clustered  with  strong  and 
handsome  men,  beautiful  and  delicate  women. 
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I could  see  them  all ; I could  hear  them  all ; for 
did  I not,  as  a stranger,  sit  perched  up  beside 
the  ingle  of  the  great  chimney,  whose  hearth  of 
huge  stones  was  scarcely  touched  by  time?  just 
the  very  place  where  I might  have  sat  those  hun- 
dred years  agone ; beside  the  old  harper  chant- 
ing for  the  monarch  and  his  guests  the  deeds  of 
his  mighty  ancestry.  I could  see,  and  feel, 
and  hear  all  this. 

Then  the  wail  of  a young  infant  came,  out  of 
that  dark,  narrow,  stony  room,  with  its  two  long 
loop-holes  for  windows,  across  that  entry — came 
in  by  this  door — the  nurse,  with  the  bonny  boy, 
who  could  only  speak  Welsh  when  he  was  born 
— the  first  Prince  of  Wales.  How  my  young 
heart,  that  loved  comfort,  shuddered  to  think 
how  the  poor  baby  must  have  been  inured  to 
dullness  in  that  dark  room  tradition  called  his 
nursery — where  no  sun  could  ever  penetrate — 
whose  Btones  were  covered  alone  with  rushes! 

Those  narrow,  small  rooms’  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  maids  of  honor;  and  what  nice 
places  those  narrow  entries,  sharp  angles,  and 
deep  recesses  offered  for  love-whisperings!  In 
very  truth  the  old  castle  was  alive  to  me,  and 
rung  with  human  voices,  and  was  filled  with  the 
activity  of  life ; and  I sat  and  pondered  over  a 
breathing  past  so  vivid  to  me  in  the  present. 

Just  then,  close  beside  me  on  the  hearth, 
chirped  out  a cricket  the  first  note  of  his  even- 
ing song.  A few  pennies  and  the  kind  custo- 
dian of  the  castle — a middle-aged  woman — aided 
me  in  catching  the  nimble  things,  and,  with  a 
root  of  ivy  from  the  walls,  a handful  of  daisies 
and  primroses,  I went  to  my  lodgings  enriched 
beyond  all  conception.  What  thoughts  I had 
had!  what  company  enjoyed!  and  for  years 
after  the  chirp  of  these  crickets  brought  up  the 
whole  vision  before  me,  brilliant  and  breathing 
as  it  was  that  memorable  afternoon — but  I am 
anticipating. 

Those  poor  crickets — what  joumeyings  they 
had  to  and  fro  over  the  Kingdom ! They  told 
all  their  friends  in  the  remotest  inns  and  far-off 
places  of  their  woes  and  sorrows — confined  in 
a box  at  the  bottom  of  a basket,  with  so  much 
cake,  fruit,  and  moist  bread  that  they  were  sur- 
feited ; their  ancestors  never  had  their  health  and 
strength  so  ruined.  I have  no  doubt  they  would 
have  written  their  travels  if  they  had  not  been 
fearful  of  exhausting  the  subject,  and  forestall- 
ing the  adventure  and  anecdote  of  some  travelers 
we  wot  of.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end  some- 
time. The  poor  crickets  at  last  found  them- 
selves liberated  in  America,  in  the  snuggest 
corner  of  a Southern  hearth;  and  there  they 
lived  and  loved,  and  increased  beyond  endur- 
ance, at  times,  to  the  other  inmates  of  this  sec- 
ond old  castle. 

As  year  passed  after  year,  and  cares  and 
troubles  came,  what  a charm,  what  a spell,  these 
little  things  held  over  me  as  I listened  to  their 
evening  song ! what  consolation  in  sorrow ! how 
refreshing,  when  weaiy  by  the  couch  of  sickness 
at  the  midnight  hour,  to  listen  to  these  living 
things  recalling  the  past — the  memories  of  yonth 
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— and  reminding  me  that  I had  known  perfect 
content,  if  not  happiness,  at  one  time ! A wan- 
derer for  many  years,  I went  back  to  the  old 
house  to  seek  some  loved  memories  of  the  past 
in  these  chirping  friends.  But  I was  told,  with 
the  utmost  calmness,  44  they  had  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  scalding  them  out,  and  they  hoped  there 
was  not  one  left  on  the  premises  i”  What  a fate 
for  this  ancient  line  of  crickets,  whose  ancestors, 
no  doubt,  had  soothed  the  lonely  hours  of  roy- 
alty in  that  great  old  castle ! I am  fearful  the 
race  of  Goths  will  never  die  out. 

These  are  the  only  house-crickets  I ever  knew 
in  this  country.  As  their  name  indicates,  they 
arc  very  domestic,  and  seldom  wander  far  from 
their  first  settlement.  None^ould  have  escaped 
these  Vandals.  I am  sorry  to  admit  that  I fear 
their  fate  would  be  similar  on  many  a hearth. 
Do  you  not  know  some  people  who  would  an- 
swer Titania’s  qnestion,  44  What,  wilt  thou  have 
some  music,  my  sweet  love?”  as  did  Bottom — 
44 1 have  a reasonable  ear  for  music ; let  us  have 
the  tongs  and  the  bones.” 

If  we  have  not  the  House-Cricket  we  have 
the  next  of  kin — the  Field-Cricket . There  is 
very  little  difference  between  them;  and  after 
those  I have  mentioned  from  abroad  had  been 
acclimated  the  similarity  was  almost  exact.  At 
first  the  foreigner  has  a transparent  brownness 
in  the  black — a kind  of  light  is  seen  over  the 
body ; while  our  cricket  is  of  the  densest  black- 
ness. But  in  the  song  there  is  a vast  difference 
to  a susceptible  ear.  The  voice  of  the  house- 
cricket  tells  of  repose,  of  quiet  content;  it  is 
drawn  out  as  it  were  lazily,  soothingly;  while 
that  of  the  field-cricket  is  quick,  sharp,  decisive 
—calling  out  people  in  a hurry  to  count  the  stars, 
or  see  the  moon.  I always  feel  wonderfully  en- 
ergetic, quite  awake,  under  the  care  of  the  field- 
cricket. 

Happy  fellows,  these  crickets ! They  do  all 
the  scolding  themselves;  their  ladies  have  no 
voice  in  outdoor  matters,  and  very  little  in  in- 
doors, if  they  did  not  keep  a sharp  look-out.  The 
males  are  all  Malthusians — very  fearful  of  the 
overpopulating  of  cricketdom,  and  so  prudently 
dine  and  sup  on  cricket  eggs  and  flesh  whenever 
it  can  be  procured  without  a thrashing  from  Ma- 
dame Mere. 

But  let  us  get  at  this  voice.  When  preparing  to 
perform,  ho  assumes  a most  ecstatic  attitude — h 
la  Jullien — you  remember  the  immortal  baton. 
The  twist  of  the  head  and  the  pose  of  the  legs 
are  impossible  to  describe.  However,  this  atti- 
tude taken,  the  antennae  move — “attention” — 
the  wing-cases  elevate  themselves,  spread  wide 
apart  several  times  to  inhale  sufficient  air,  the 
wings  fold  up  close  and  are  placed  with  their 
horny  edges  over  the  strong,  spiny  thighs,  which 
leaves  the  tambours  exposed.  The  wing-covers 
are  double  and  hollow  throughout,  except  where 
held  together  by  the  nervures ; these  are  very 
strong,  and  are  the  strings  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  under  wings  are  other  tambours,  each 
possessing  the  power  of  reverberation.  Two 
more  are  found  at  each  extremity  of  the  under 


parts  of  the  wing-covers.  Thus  there  are  six 
pieces  of  parchment  drawn  out  and  serving  as 
tambours  at  this  performance,  not  counting  the 
spaces  on  the  wing-covers  which  possess  the 
same  power  of  increasing  or  conveying  sound. 
On  the  upper  joints  of  the  second  pair  of  thighs 
holes  are  found  resembling  pipes,  having  long 
nervures  connecting  with  the  sockets  of  the 
wings ; on  the  edges  are  strong  pieces  of  horn 
curved  and  pointed;  on  the  under  sides  there 
are  strong  teeth  of  horn.  Then  the  neck  is 
composed  of  elevations  of  strong  horny  ridges, 
terminating  where  it  joins  the  thorax  in  teeth. 
If  you  look  under  the  thorax  yon  will  find  two 
strong  curved  pieces  of  horn,  which  support  and 
assist  in  sustaining  it  in  place  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  performance.  When  you  ex- 
amine all  these  you  must  allow  the  instrument 
is  most  complicated : there  are  nervures  and  liga- 
tures to  move  all  these  besides — but  how  I can 
not  exactly  describe  unless  I become  a cricket 

When  the  concert  commences  one  thigh  at  a 
time,  with  its  horny  protuberances,  is  moved 
quickly  over  and  under  the  wing,  the  wing- 
covers  cross  each  other  rapidly ; the  head,  like 
a mandarin’s,  is  shaking  and  scraping  to  and 
fro ; the  antennae  beat  time ; the  thorax  is  ele- 
vated to  give  free  egress  to  the  music ; the  abdo- 
men moves  rapidly  up  and  down  to  allow  the 
free  action  of  the  muscles  and  nerves ; and  if  no 
one  else  enjoys  the  result, 44  cree-cree,”  Monsieur 
Acheta  does  to  his  entire  content 

But  it  is  amazing  how  this  little  creature  can 
keep  up  its  din  for  such  a length  of  time.  Un- 
til I convinced  myself  of  the  fact,  I supposed  that 
when  one  ceased  another  took  up  the  strain. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Night  after  night  for  months, 
from  seven  in  the  evening  until  seven  in  the 
morning,  this  indefatigable  little  creature  scrapes 
away.  How  long  the  instrument  can  be  used 
without  wearing  out  I can  not  say,  although  I 
have  known  it  twenty-seven  months  in  constant 
service.  It  died  from  being  sucked  up  by  Acarii, 
minute,  footless  creatures,  who  thrust  in  their 
beaks  and  never  cried  44  Enough”  till  the  unfor- 
tunate cricket  was  as  dry  as  a piece  of  parch- 
ment. 

I have  been  particular  to  point  out  all  that  I 
could  discover  sufficiently  prominent  to  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  the  sound  is  produced ; but 
there  are  hundreds  of  little  points,  twists,  and 
nerves  in  their  anatomy,  as  in  ours,  which  make 
up  the  beautiful  whole  when  in  life,  which  cease 
to  show  how  they  act  when  death  has  super- 
vened. This  anatomy,  modulated  more  or  less, 
serves  for  the  entire  family,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  louder  and  shriller,  softer  and  lower,  as 
the  nervures  of  the  wing-covers  vary.  Many 
authors  tell  us  that  crickets  “are  very  thirsty 
animals,  requiring  to  drink  often.”  Nature  has 
so  decreed  that  insects  have  no  power  of  sus- 
taining themselves  except  by  one  mechanical 
process,  although  this  may  differ  in  the  first 
and  last  state  of  the  insect.  If  they  drink,  they 
lap,  as  do  the  bee,  ant,  etc. ; if  they  imbibe,  they 
suck,  as  the  fly,  gnat,  etc. ; when  they  gnaw  or 
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eat,  they  bite,  as  the  beetle,  cricket,  grasshopper. 
They  require  a great  deal  of  moisture  exteriorly 
as  they  absorb  it  through  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  must  do  so  to  keep  their  complicated 
instrument  from  drying,  and  consequently  break- 
ing or  ‘ 4 crackling ” away.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  found  in  moist,  damp  places.  You 
will  say  this  argument  does  not  hold  good  for 
the  house-cricket;  but  if  you  are  your  own 
housekeeper  you  will  know  there  is  no  place  in 
the  whole  house  where  so  . much  water  is  used, 
spilled,  and  slopped  about  as  over  the  kitchen 
hearth,  and  consequently  much  evaporation,  im- 
perceptible to  you,  but  sufficient  for  the  cricket, 
is  going  on  all  the  time. 

The  pet  I alluded  to  above  lived  in  a flower- 
pot half  full  of  earth,  with  a piece  of  moss  in  it, 
confined  by  a glass  jar.  I might  feed  him  as 
much  as  I liked  with  moist  food,  but  he  was  nev- 
er content,  always  restless,  striking  against  the 
glass,  unhappy  if  the  earth  or  moss  were  allowed 
to  get  dry. 

They  are  not  vegetable  eaters  altogether,  but 
will  eat  parts  of  other  insects,  crumbs  of  bread, 
fruit — any  thing  is  acceptable  in  moderation. 
They  consume  very  little.  As  closely  as  I have 
watched  them  I have  never  seen  one  stop  chirp- 
ing to  eat  at  night.  They  generally  eat  tw  o or 
three  times  during  the  day.  When  at  liberty  in 
the  meadows  and  fields  they  devour  the  young 
rootlets  of  grass  and  other  plants — committing, 
when  numerous,  much  depredation ; they  de- 
stroy more  than  they  eat,  by  loosening  the  soil 
in  burrowing  for  moist,  cool  places.  They  have 
a number  of  natural  enemies ; besides  poultry, 
cats  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them. 

The  Gryllotalpa  brevipennis — Short-winged 
Mole-Cricket — is  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a mole.  You  may  have  noticed  long,  slight 
ridges  turned  up  in  salad,  cabbage,  and  squash 
beds,  ruining  probably  the  entire  crop  in  a night. 
This  is  the  depredator — a curious,  pretty  insect, 
and  most  industrious ; burrowing,  tossing  up  the 
earth  all  night,  coming  to  the  surface  at  times, 
and  calling  for  its  mate  in  a soft,  low,  “cree- 
crea-a,”and  then  hurrying  into  his  burrow  again. 
It  is  very  pretty;  the  thorax  and  thighs  are  cov- 
ered with  a soft,  thick,  claret-red  colored  dow  n ; 
the  face  is  light,  the  eyes  dark  ; the  abdomen  is 
of  two  shades — light  and  dark  brown  ; the  wing- 
covers  and  wings  pale  yellow,  with  brown  nerv- 
ures;  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  legs  are 
a bright  yellow  and  downy ; and  the  formidable 
burrowing  front  claws  are  of  black  horn. 

The  female  has  always  a favorite  location  in 
a moist  place,  under  a tuft  of  grass,  root  of  a 
tree,  or  a rock.  From  its  hole  it  burrows  about 
six  inches  deep,  then  runs  straight  out  at  an 
angle  to  the  length  of  a foot ; then  a bend  is 
made,  and  the  abdomen  is  pushed  in,  turned 
and  twisted  until  the  interior  is  pressed  into 
a fine  compact  consistency.  There  she  depos- 
its her  eggs — it  is  said  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred, but  I think  this  exaggerated.  I never 
could  discover  more  than  a third  of  this  num- 
ber, for  they  are  so  large  that  they  would  be  too 


much  crowded  in  such  a space.  She  under- 
stands her  business  too  well  to  cramp  her  young 
ones  in  such  small  quarters,  os  they  live  in  and 
about  the  nest  so  long.  Three  years  elapse  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  maturity  and  cast  their  last 
skin.  They  commit  sad  havoc  among  rootlets 
during  all  this  time.  They  make  a hole  at  the 
top  of  the  curve,  from  whence  they  issue  as  far 
as  their  strength  allows  during  the  night,  always 
returning  to  the  nest  before  day.  They  are  on  the 
increase  in  this  country,  and  will  no  doubt,  in 
time,  be  as  destructive  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
The  Grylla  didactyla — Two-fingered  Mole  Crick- 
et— in  the  West  Indies,  will  destroy  whole  fields 
of  sugar-cane  during  a night.  They  have  been 
seen  in  one  or  two  sugar  plantations  in  Louisi- 
ana within  four  years  past.  They  are  ruinous 
when  they  get  a footing.  Hogs  are  very  useful 
in  this  instance. 

The  QZcanlhus  nivevs — White  Climbing  Crick- 
et— is  a beautiful  little  creature.  When  in  life 
it  is  as  white  as  ivory,  every  line  and  nervure  of 
a pale  delicate  green  in  the  male,  very  black 
eyes,  and  hooks  at  the  feet.  In  the  female  a 
few  more  lines  are  discovered  on  the  abdomen. 
The  ovipositor  is  shaded  very  darkly  except  at 
the  tip,  which  is  of  a greenish  white.  As  they 
grow  old  they  lose  their,  pure  look,  and  fade 
like  flowers  as  soon  as  dead.  They  are  very 
great  climbers,  liking  to  live  at  the  very  top- 
most of  arbors,  in  vines  that  climb  the  sides  of 
houses,  and  sometimes  at  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees.  Their  wing-covers  and  wings  are 
beautifully  transparent — the  former  are  strong- 
ly veined.  These  rubbing  together,  and  the 
long  thorax  and  neck  grating  over  the  ridges, 
make  a clear,  shrill  cry,  quite  as  loud  but  less 
strong  than  that  of  the  field-cricket.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  tender  foliage,  biting  the  tips 
of  buds  and  the  veins  of  leaves.  Mr.  Salvi  says: 
44  The  female  with  her  ovipositor  perforates  the 
tender  stalks  of  plants  to  the  pith,  into  which 
she  thrusts  two  eggs,  leaving  them  there  to 
hatch.”  This  must  be  an  error;  for  the  ovipos- 
itor, in  the  first  place,  is  shaped  like  a spoon, 
with  two  bristles  to  protect  it.  It  would  have  a 
saw  to  slit  up  the  bark,  or  skin,  like  that  of  the 
cicada,  to  which  family  it  must  be  removed  if  this 
was  the  case  ; besides,  it  is  quite  as  long  as  her 
abdomen,  and  would  snap  off  at  the  slightest 
opposing  force. 

In  this  country  I have  always  found  the  mo- 
ther cricket  hovering  near  the  roots  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley,  crocuses,  and  other  bulbs.  Near 
these  she  thrusts  her  ovipositor  into  the  soft 
earth,  working  it  round  and  round,  until  a nice 
hole  is  made,  which  is  as  smooth  as  glass  in  the 
inside ; this  is  literally  filled  with  eggs.  In  the 
spring,  near  night,  you  can  see  the  young  pour- 
ing up,  and  scattering  themselves  through  the 
grass.  If  not  an  entomologist,  you  would  take 
them  to  be  Tettigon ia— tree-hoppers — or  young 
grasshoppers  before  they  had  undergone  their 
first  change.  These  crickets  do  not  obtain  their 
wings  before  August  or  September,  but  they  can 
climb  with  their  long  thread-like  legs  very  high, 
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if  it  becomes  too  moist,  from  rain,  in  the  gross 
for  them. 

All  these  crickets  are  found  every  where 
throughout  the  country.  This  last  is  rare  in  the 
Southern  States.  There  are  other  varieties : the 
Ntyra  — Black  Cricket;  the  Vittata  — Striped 
Cricket ; the  Exigua — White-Feet  of  the  South- 
west ; and  many  more.  The  habits  and  econ- 
omy of  all,  with  but  little  variation,  are  the 
same. 

The  Myrmecophila  spheerium — the  Spherical 
Cricket  of  Charpent — is  a very  odd  insect.  Mr. 
Serville  has,  for  some  reasons,  removed  it  to  the 
Grasshopper  order,  under  the  genus  Rophida- 
phora — Awl-Bcarer.  Dr.  Harris  has  sustained 
him ; but  I think  neither  of  them  examined  it 
closely  enough.  The  mouth,  no  less  than  the 
formation  of  the  thighs,  proclaim  its  family.  It 
is  evidently  a cricket  in  its  habits — eating  moist 
bread,  and  never  refusing  young  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects.  They  will  live  over  two 
yearn,  with  care.  The  grasshopper  expires  long 
before  frost,  and  never  sees  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. The  young  are  never  matured  until  the 
second  season.  The  ovipositor  is  not  so  long  as 
that  of  the  field-cricket,  but  is  stouter  and  strong- 
er, and  it  has  the  two  tail  appendages  of  the 
cricket.  They  are  fcfand  deep  in  tho  woods, 
near  old  trees,  or  under  rocks.  It  is  a slow, 
quiet  insect,  and  must  be  annoyed  very  much 
before  it  will  move;  but  when  it  leaps  the 
stretch  is  nearly  a yard,  if  frightened,  which  is 
amazing  when  you  consider  there  is  not  even  a 
rudiment  of  a wing.  If  moving  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, it  makes  a long  hop  instead  of  a leap. 
They  are  very  awkward  in  their  movements, 
and  seem  to  wish  for  no  information,  like  many 
a biped,  except  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
legs ; if  one  is  in  a good  position,  the  other  is 
in  a false  one,  and  the  front  legs,  like  the  biped's 
hands,  are  always  sprawling. 

A specimen  before  me  is  very  singularly  mark- 
ed; the  segments  are  unusually  distinct.  It 
had  just  reached  maturity,  and  was  fresh  in  all 
its  colors.  It  is  of  a dark  brown,  with  the  lines 
of  a very  light  shade ; the  thighs  are  yellow- 
mottled,  and  marked  with  lines  of  light  brown ; 
the  face  is  light,  eyes  black ; the  other  joints  of 
the  leg  are  dark  brown ; the  antennae  and  ovi- 
positor almost  black.  They  are  generally  equal- 
ly divided  in  half  in  the  color — the  upper  part, 
or  back,  being  nearly  black,  with  brown  spots, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  a very  pale 
brown,  with  darker  spots  of  the  same  color.  The 
male  has  the  power  of  moving  his  head  very  rap- 
idly, which  causes  a slight  sudden  click,  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  stops ; it  is  a very  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  sound. 

There  is  a very  small  variety  of  this  apterous 
cricket — the  M.  acervorum  of  European  authors, 
found  hopping  over  melon  beds.  Toward  fall 
they  retire  into  holes  or  ants*  nests,  where  they 
hibernate  all  winter.  They  are  very  destructive 
in  gardens. 

The  Gryllus  viridissima — Green  Grasshopper 
— is,  I think,  the  most  thorough,  compact  speci- 


men of  the  grasshopper  we  have,  it  appears  to 
be  so  complete  in  all  the  scientific  exactions  its 
order  requires — strong,  bright,  active,  gay,  full 
of  life,  as  if  all  time  belonged  to  summer.  It  is 
not  very  common,  but  at  different  seasons  can 
be  found  every  where.  It  is  a permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  Western  States.  It  is  of  a bright 
green,  the  wings  very  transparent ; in  some  spec- 
imens they  are  clouded  with  dashes  of  brownish 
gray.  I think  this  occurs  as  they  grow  old.  The 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  is  shaded  off  into 
yellow ; legs,  ovipositor,  antenna,  and  eyes  are 
darkened  by  lines  of  brown,  increasing  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  beauty  and  neatness.  The  male 
makes  a sharp,  lively  stridulation  with  his  wing- 
covers.  The  interior  anatomy  of  the  instrument 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  climbing  cricket, 
only  there  is  a large  tambour  extending  under 
the  wings,  the  nervures  of  which,  being  placed 
in  a more  regular  manner,  do  not  break  the 
sound  into  such  sharp  notes,  so  that  it  is  far 
pleasanter  to  the  ear.  The  female,  with  her 
ovipositor,  makes  a large  round  hole  under  a 
tuft  of  grass,  working  it  very  smooth  in  the  in- 
terior, and  there  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
very  numerous.  All  these  insects  have  the  pow- 
er of  bending  their  ovipositors  under  their  abdo- 
mens, which  prevents  them  from  injury  when 
preparing  their  nests.  The  mother  6eals  her 
nest  at  the  neck  with  a gummy  substance,  which 
the  young  eat  through  when  they  arc  hatched. 
She  gives  herself  no  trouble  after  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  but  leaps  off  and  enjoys  the  balance 
of  her  season,  content  and  happy  in  the  com- 
panionship of  her  mother  Nature. 

The  Locust  a transulto — Leaping-Over  Locust 
— is  a beautiful  type  of  the  locust  family.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Gryllus  trifasciata  of  Say.  It  is 
decidedly  the  handsomest  locust  we  have,  and 
is  found  in  the  Western  States  and  in  Canada. 
The  upper  wings,  when  it  has  just  changed  its 
last  skin,  arc  of  a bright  rose-color,  shading  off 
in  the  faintest  hues  at  the  tips ; the  bands  arc 
black,  or  very  dark  brown ; the  under  wings  are 
a bluish  green,  with  the  bands  black.  Head  and 
thorax  are  a reddish  brown;  abdomen  a light 
brown ; thighs  a bright  green ; the  other  joints 
and  antennas  brown.  It  is  most  peculiar  in  its 
movements.  It  leaps  over  every  thing : its  con- 
freres leap  up,  or  down,  or  through  the  grass ; 
but  this  one  goes  over  and  over,  in  semicircles — 
a very  strange  leap.  When  pursued  it  will 
spring  on  a leaf,  balance  itself  on  its  feet,  spread 
its  wings,  and,  just  as  you  think  he  is  yours,  he 
has  flown,  and  you  will  never  sec  him  again. 
The  flight  is  very  long  for  this  family,  and  wheth- 
er the  colors  are  lost  to  the  eye  in  space,  or 
whether  they  soar  up  and  then  down  again,  will 
be  a puzzle  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  entrap 
them.  Bright  and  beautiful  as  they  are  in  life, 
an  hour  or  two  after  death  they  are  of  the  color 
of  a dead  leaf.  You  would  never  suppose  it  was 
the  same  insect.  This  pretty  creature  likes  the 
water,  and  is  never  found  very  far  away  from  it. 

The  Ijocustidoc  have  not  long  ovipositors,  like 
the  cricket  and  grasshopper  families.  At  the 
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extremity  of  the  body  there  are  fonr  short,  strong 
pieces  shaped  like  wedges — two  above  and  two 
below — opening  and  shutting  upon  each  other. 
When  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  the  female 
thrusts  these  into  the  ground,  enlarging  the  hole 
with  her  body  until  it  is  of  the  size  required.  In 
it  the  eggs  are  deposited,  when  it  is  glued  over, 
covered  up  carefully,  and  left  to  Time. 

The  Locusta  veloces — Light-Horseman  Locust 
— is  familiarly  called  the  Hussar,  or  Light-Horse- 
man, on  account,  we  suppose,  of  his  fierce,  mil- 
itary air,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  thorax. 
It  has  been  described  by  seVeral  authors.  Say 
has  named  it  Gryllus  formosus . On  the  body  it 
is  of  a dark  brown ; the  wing-covers  are  of  blue- 
green,  with  spots  of  brown  dotted  over  them ; 
the  wings,  at  the  top,  are  of  a blue-green  color ; 
the  lower  parts  are  shaded  in  rose-color,  with 
wide  brown  bands  running  through  them.  The 
thorax  and  head  arc  of  stone-color.  The  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  has  very  dark  green  stripes, 
the  spaces  between  being  a bright  yellow.  The 
thighs  arc  bright  green ; the  lower  joints  and  the 
four  other  legs  and  antennas  are  brown.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a nest  prepared  by 
her  abdomen ; but  in  this  genus  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a transparent,  brown,  liquid-like  gum, 
which  also  closes  the  nest  very  securely.  The 
nest  is  generally  placed  near  a firmly-rooted  old 
tuft  of  grass,  on  a declivity.  They  are  found 
in  the  Western  States,  and  in  Canada  if  the  sea- 
son is  long  and  warm.  As  a great  rarity  they 
may  be  found  in  the  Middle  States.  I have  been 
told  by  a friend  that  they  were  seen  quite  nu- 
merous four  years  ago  near  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. Their  form  recommends  this  locust  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  collector,  but  its  beautiful 
colors  are  all  gone  in  a very  short  time,  and  it 
crumbles  away  into  dust  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
rarely  seen  out  of  the  fields. 

The  Locusta  obesus — Stout  Locust — belongs 
to  the  subgenus  Tmxalis.  It  is  of  a uniform 
dull  brown  color,  the  wing-covers  dotted  with 
small  black  spots.  The  abdomen  is  always  very 
plump,  and  designates  it  from  several  varieties 
of  the  meadow-locust.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
very  troublesome  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  the  ad- 
jacent States,  eating  all  green  tilings  voracious- 
ly ; but  we  have  so  much  to  spare  that  a locust 
plague  seems  to  us  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of. 

This  insect  is  memorable  to  mo  from  a great 
disappointment  it  once  unwittingly  gave  me.  I 
was  out  walking  last  year  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  up  flew  before  me  the  most  brilliant 
grasshopper  I had  ever  seen.  Something  new ; 
such  a splendid  red  in  stripes  and  bands!  I 
gave  chase.  It  was  a warm  afternoon.  On  and 
on  the  tantalizing  thing  led  me.  After  two 
hours’  hard  work  I captured  it,  put  it  into  the 
box  rejoicing,  and  home  I went,  cogitating,  if  it 
had  not  a name  already,  what  it  should  be.  It 
had  never  been  described  before,  I felt  assured. 
Conceive  my  vexation  when,  placing  a magnifier 
over  it,  I perceived  that  all  these  famous  red 
bands  and  stripes  were  acarii/  The  creature 
was  literally  covered,  and  her  obesity  was  likely 


to  disappear  very  rapidly  under  such  a process. 
They  had  their  beaks  so  firmly  inserted  that  you 
could  not  pick  them  up  with  a pin  without  break- 
ing them  off ; the  bead-like  feet  were  all  doubled 
close  under  their  abdomens,  which  caused  them 
to  resemble  brilliant  coral-like  punctures  or  dots. 
I confined  the  insect  on  moist  earth  under  a 
glass.  It  lived  in  this  torture  nine  days.  This 
poor  locust  must  fully  have  appreciated  the  poet 
Montgomery’s  “Insect  cares  of  life.”  It  be- 
came as  dry  as  a piece  of  bark ; and  the  acarii, 
losing  their  brilliancy,  were  mingled  with  other 
grains  of  dust,  or  probably  floated  away  on  the 
sweet  summer  air,  to  be  renewed  again  the  next 
season. 

The  musical  instrument  of  this  locust  is  still 
more  simple  than  those  of  the  other  two;  the 
note  is  sharp,  clear — but  one  sound,  then  a 
pause — not  very  loud.  The  nervures  of  the 
wings  are  very  strong,  and  the  sound  is  made 
principally  and  unremittingly  by  drawing  the 
edges  of  the  wings  over  and  below  the  thighs, 
which  are  very  much  spinned.  The  tambours 
are  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  position  as 
those  of  the  cricket,  and  are  larger,  which  pro- 
longs the  sound,  rendering  it  less  shrill. 

Locusts  are  the  best  leapers  of  the  family. 
The  thighs  are  shorter,  thicker,  and  have  more 
muscles,  it  is  said ; but  I can  not  detect  a single 
one  more  than  the  cricket  has.  I think  the  im- 
petus proceeds  from  the  shortness  and  compact- 
ness of  the  entire  body.  This  family  6f  insects 
in  their  transformations  is  isomorphous — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  active  and  voracious  in  every 
state.  They  have  no  wings,  nor  a sign  of  one, 
until  after  the  third  change  of  skin ; the  time 
elapsing  between  this  period  and  the  fourth 
moulting  is  nearly  double  the  previous  periods, 
and  may  be  termed  their  pupa  state.  At  this  last 
change  they  have  arrived  at  the  imago — the  per- 
fect state.  Their  wings  have  a rustle  when  they 
are  using  them  like  that  of  stout  silk,  but  we  in 
this  country  have  never  heard  them  “rushing 
like  a whirlwind;”  their  coming  to  us  is  not 
“ like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mount- 
ains,” or  “the  crackling  of  stubble  when  con- 
sumed by  fire.” 

The  locust  is  a real,  terrible  personage  in  the 
Bible;  a sad  reality  yet  to  some  countries, 
bringing  famine  and  disease  in  their  train. 
Travelers  represent  them  as  being  very  fine  eat- 
ing— the  wings,  legs,  and  heads  picked  off,  thrown 
on  a pan,  and  parched  over  a quick  fire,  with 
some  6alt  to  season  them.  A friend  who  has 
often  eaten  them  in  South  America  assures  me 
that  they  are  far  more  nutritious  and  pleasanter 
eating  to  the  taste  than  “ parched  corn.”  Why 
should  they  not  be  so,  eating  as  they  do  only  the 
most  delicate  herbage  ? Prejudice  and  custom 
have  very  much  to  do  with  our  taste  in  food. 

I have  given  what  may  be  called  merely  the 
outlines  of  this  interesting  family,  easily  per- 
ceptible ; and  if  you  love  Nature  to  acquire  thus 
much  to  seek  them  for  yourself,  you  will  find  it 
pleasant  work  to  proceed  farther,  every  day  add- 
ing something  to  your  wealth  of  thought.  You 
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will  be  amply  repaid,  and  soon  realize  the  truth 
of  the  Apostle’s  words,  which  Tyndall  thus  ren- 
ders : “ Many  kyndes  off  voyces  are  in  the  world, 
ande  none  off  them  without  significacion.  Yf  I 
knowe  not  what  the  voyce  meaneth  I shall  be 
ynto  hym  that  speaketh  an  alient,  ande  he  that 
speaketh  will  be  an  alient  vnto  me.” 


FOR  BETTER,  FOR  WORSE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.— PART  L 
L 

Mill  Hamilton’s  axe  factory  stood  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  and 
the  sound  of  his  trip-hammer  went  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and  round  and  round  the  valley, 
while  his  edge-tools  were  to  be  found  in  any 
market  of  considerable  importance  throughout 
the  neighboring  country.  Our  business  leads  us 
through  the  heart  of  Granby,  pretty,  petty,  flour- 
ishing town,  to  the  old  stone  building  between 
whose  lofty  chimneys  swings  the  sign-board  that 
bears  the  name  of  HahiltA,  as  it  was  painted 
in  red  and  black  full  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic  of  August 
mornings.  The  great  gate  of  the  factory  that 
opens  toward  the  river  is  unbarred,  and  stands 
wide  open;  but  the  doors,  three  in  number, 
that  lead  inward  from  the  street  are  closed  each 
one.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  the  workmen  to  as- 
semble; but,  at  the  usual  hour,  will  they  come? 
and  will  the  doors  be  thrown  open,  inviting  the 
entrance  of  business?  Will  work  proceed  there 
in  the  usual  style  ? The  Granby  people  won- 
der. Last  night  it  was  their  talk.  For  last 
night  Mill  Hamilton  received  his  sentence — five 
years  of  hard  labor  in  the  State  prison,  he  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  arson. 

The  affairs  of  the  factory  have  occupied  a 
good  share  of  the  mind  of  Granby  since  the  first 
of  June,  when  the  “ new  works”  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  owner  was  arrested  on  charge 
of  having  himself  achieved  the  destruction  of 
the  great  building  whose  erection  had  occupied 
his  time  and  thoughts  during  the  past  two  years. 
Ho  had  but  just  removed  to  it  from  the  “ old 
place,”  the  works  were  in  their  first  operation, 
when  the  great  conflagration  swept  through  the 
fine  structure  and  destroyed  it. 

On  his  arrest  the  indefatigable  man,  whom 
no  destiny  could  daunt,  immediately  procured 
bail,  and  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, Richards  his  foreman,  and  the  twenty  be- 
sides, to  repair  and  fit  up  the  deserted  factory 
for  reoccupation ; and  during  the  two  months 
that  followed  before  the  trial  was  brought  on 
he  had  been  incessantly  occupied  in  bringing 
the  disordered  business  into  shape  again. 

Though  he  allowed  not  for  a moment  to  his 
wife  or  any  other  person  the  possibility  that  the 
trial  might  go  against  him,  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
arranged  oil  things  with  carefulness  and  exact- 
ness, proving  to  Mr.  Morris,  if  to  no  other  man, 
his  want  of  confidence  in  the  decision  of  any 
twelve  men  who  should  declare  on  oath  that 
their  minds  were  unprejudiced  by  any  report 


they  had  yet  heard  of  the  case.  If  it  could  be 
a question  whether  he  could  commit  crime  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say  what  the  result 
might  be. 

Looking  into  the  factory  this  morning,  one 
sees  scarcely  any  change  that  would  suggest 
such  a removal  as  was  made  from  it  not  long 
ago,  when  the  men  went  about  their  work  with 
singing,  proud  of  their  employer  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  him,  or  he  to  them,  personally  in- 
volved in  his  prosperity  and  honor,  and  the  old 
place  was  left  vacant  as  an  empty  shell.  It  has 
the  accustomed  orderly  aspect  compatible  with 
abundant  evidences  of  immense  labors  carried 
on  here.  Tools  of  every  shape  and  size,  and  in 
every  stage  of  development,  are  lying  about; 
but  the  lines  of  method  run  through  all  that 
might  seem  confused  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
The  workmen  coming  in  would  take  their  usual 
places  and  proceed  in  the  usual  manner,  if  at  all. 
That  is  still  the  question,  even  with  Mr.  Morris ; 
for  Hamilton’s  last  words  with  him  were ; 

“If  it  goes  against  me  Mrs.  Hamilton  will 
know  what  is  to  be  done.”  And  this,  with  one 
exception,  was  the  only  allusion  he  had  made 
to  the  future  contingencies. 

It  is  not  yet  half  past  four.  At  five  Rich- 
ards, the  foreman,  proposes  to  go  in  search  of 
Mr.  Morris ; for  Mr.  Morris  has,  of  course,  re- 
ceived instructions ; he  knows  the  master’s  will 
in  regard  to  all  these  matters  that  present  a 
distracting  front  to  the  mind  of  the  foreman. 
But  nobody  need  hope  to  get  a word  out  of  him 
until  he  deems  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  speech. 
Such  a wonderful  man  for  closeness  is  Mr.  Mor- 
ris! Tell  him  all  you  know  on  any  possible 
subject — he  may  be  the  wiser,  you  will  not. 

When  he  came  in  last  night  at  midnight 
Richards  sat  down  where  he  is  now  sitting,  and 
he  has  the  aspect  of  unchangcablcness  and  im- 
movableness that  bespeaks  a hopeless  case.  He 
is  a man  of  short,  muscular  figure,  and  swarthy 
face,  whose  eyes  glow,  but  whose  remaining 
features,  always  somewhat  heavy,  are  most  som- 
bre now.  He  has  taken  to  heart  the  calamity. 
It  is  difficult  for  him  to  meditate  on  what  he 
has  recently  heard.  That  Mr.  Hamilton  should 
have  been  pronounced  guilty  is  a fathomless 
wonder  to  him.  Reviewing  the  events  and 
scenes  of  the  three  days’  trial,  he  sums  up  the 
matter  as  not  inexplicable  merely  for  the  mys- 
tery of  it,  but  for  the  sophistries  of  law  and  the 
foolishness  of  jurymen.  One  might  as  well  ask 
justice  of  highwaymen.  Yet  it  was  the  “learn- 
ed counsel”  against  whom  his  ire  was  most  sav- 
agely roused.  Who  could  ever  get  at  the  truth 
of  a thing  among  such  a crew  of  liars  ? damned 
buzzards,  to  pick  the  life  out  of  a live  man ! 
That  was  Mr.  Richards’s,  a grim  and  swarthy 
workman’s  view,  of  some  of  the  high  dignitaries 
figuring  on  this  occasion  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  managing  the  great  case 
of  The  People  vs.  Mill  Hamilton. 

In  the  half  century  ho  has  lived  Richards  has 
not  ghed  89  many  tears  as  have  fallen  fVom  his 
bleared  eyes  since  midnight.  No  possible  event 
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could  touch  him  as  he  is  moved  by  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  wife.  How  was  she  to  bear 
disgrace  and  trouble?  “Put  to  it  for  money,” 
that  liberal  soul ! “badgered  by  duns,”  that  ac- 
complished lady ! “ sold  up ; ” growing  pale,  and 
old,  and  shabby,  os  the  finest  women  may  when 
days  of  darkness  and  storms  without  abatement 
fall  upon  them.  Scanned  by  the  curious  in  the 
streets,  for  the  disgraced  husband’s  sake,  as  wo- 
men are,  so  Mr.  Richards  thought.  Bearing 
with  her  always,  to  the  grave,  the  wound  that 
never  heals,  the  poison  that  ever  rankles ; emerg- 
ing only  from  the  thick  dark  cloud,  with  the  as- 
pect of  one  who  has  wrestled  in  the  gloom  with 
a worse  adversary  than  death.  “It’s  her  turn 
now,”  he  said,  with  wonder  that  did  not  lessen 
for  long  thinking  of  it.  “ She’s  on  the  road, 
and  shell  have  company  enough.  Them  that’s 
gone  barefoot  alius  likely  suffers  least;  feet 
that’s  covered  with  calluses  don’t  mind  the  sharp- 
edged  stuns  so  much.” 

But  the  thought  of  the  commonness  of  mis- 
fortune did  not  alleviate  the  sorrow.  It  was  as 
when  death  goes  in  at  a palace  door.  Does  the 
body  lie  within  there,  cold  and  stiff,  as  in  little 
wooden  tenements  under  whose  low  roof  some 
tired  body,  full  of  pain — some  ungainly  figure, 
work-worn  and  soiled — has  lain  down,  never  to 
wake  again?  Is  silence  there , and  tears,  and 
shadowiness  ? Are  the  great  people  really 
brought  down  to  the  common  humiliation?  For 
if  death  is  the  greatest  dignity  the  poor  and  low- 
ly can  arrive  at,  as  we  say,  it  is  also  the  most 
utter  degradation  of  the  proud.  How  is  it 
when  a clown’s  heel  treads  on  your  dear  roses, 
or  a silly  woman’s  skirts  flaunt  destruction 
round  the  daintily-edged  garden-walks  ? Rich- 
ards felt  this  while  musing  on  the  trouble  of 
“The  House.” 

So  moodily  he  sat  on  the  rounded  head  of  the 
loop,  that  engine  of  mighty  force,  which  one  can 
not  look  upon  in  its  activity  without  a shudder 
— the  simple  thing  that  opens  its  wide  jaws,  and 
snaps  at  the  red  iron,  and  clips  the  rough  and 
jagged  tool  to  perfect  evenness  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  undemonstrative  noiselessness,  and  the 
simple  unconsciousness  of  a girl  W'ho  trims  the 
frayed  edges  of  her  broidery. 

His  face  was  bent  so  that  he  could  not  see 
how  the  dawn  descended  to  the  fair  green  fields 
across  the  river ; neither  the  figure,  slight  and 
tall,  whose  grace  was  not  hidden  now',  as  she 
came  with  haste,  and,  in  the  mood  of  aroused 
and  decisive  energy,  brought  out  by  a great  oc- 
casion’s stringent  need — up  the  bank  she  came, 
and  passed  through  the  great  gate,  and  entered 
thus  the  factory.  And  Richards  6at  thinking 
of  her,  not  dreaming  that  she  could  be  near. 

For  this  was  Mill  Hamilton’s  wife.  She  had 
rowed  herself  in  a boat  to  the  steps  that  led  up 
the  bank,  and  by  this  method  intended  to  secure 
an  early  and  private  conference  with  Mr.  Morris 
on  the  ground  where  her  husband  had  carried 
on  so  victoriously  his  long  fight  with  fortune. 

She  crossed  the  room  so  lightly  that  he  did 
not  hear  her ; nor,  at  first,  did  she  see  him.  She 


\vas  not  looking  for  him.  Still  advancing,  her 
eyes  ran  round  on  the  vast  building;  at  last 
they  fell  upon  the  man.  When  she  saw  that  it 
was  “Old  Richards,”  she  hesitated  for  a mo- 
ment; but  the  hesitation  was  merely  mental. 

She  continued  to  approach  him,  and  at  last  laid 
her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

“ Richards,  are  you  awake?” 

He  started  up,  so  bewildered  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  woman  of  whom  he  had  been 
constantly  thinking,  and  surveyed  her  so  wist- 
fully, so  dismally,  as  almost  to  bring  a smile  to 
her  lip. 

“You  have  been  watching  as  well  as  I,”  she 
said,  in  a low,  kind  voice,  that  never  could  be 
else  than  kind,  in  whatever  joy  or  sorrow.  44 1 
thought  you  slept ;”  and,  speaking  thus,  she  sat 
down  on  the  bench,  near  to  the  great  wheel,  and 
looked  around  her.  From  one  point  to  another 
her  eyes  wandered ; she  seemed  to  be  looking 
with  some  new  curiosity  on  the  ponderous  ma- 
chinery. If  her  thoughts  wandered  as  well,  lie 
could  not  wonder  atft ; #for  though  Richards  had 
served  Mr.  Hamilton  from  the  day  when  the 
works  were  first  in  operation,  and  he  could  tell 
you  with  what  care  and  caution  they  were  al- 
ways conducted,  he  could  make  no  claim  to  any 
share  of  her  thinking  on  such  a day  as  this  must 
be  to  her.  But  by-and-by  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
silent  waiting  man,  and  the  words  she  spoke 
seemed  not  to  indicate  any  sudden  recollection 
of  him. 

“ Richards,  you  saved  my  life  here  once.  Do 
you  remember  when  my  dress  caught  in  the 
wheel  ? I was  a little  girl  then.  But  you  look 
just  the  same.” 

“Aged  some,”  he  answered,  looking  away; 

“but  nimble  yet;  there’s  that  can  make  me 
forget  I’m  old  and  stiffish  in  the  jints.  I'm 
ready,  mem!  I’d  risk  my  life  to  help  ye!” 

His  voice  quivered,  but  it  did  not  falter  in  the 
least.  He  never  could  fail  himself  at  need ; and 
there  was  need  of  all  of  him  here  just  now. 

“ I know  that,”  she  said.  “But  the  case  is 
not  so  desperate.  I should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
put  you  to  any  pain  for  me.  Mr.  Morris  will 
come  in  before  long,  I hope.  I came  to  speak 
with  him  about  the  works.  My  husband  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  be  carried  on  the  same. 

And  you  will  keep  your  place — will  you,  Rich- 
ards?” 

“ I will,  so  help  me  God !”  he  answered,  with 
vehemence. 

“ I knew  I could  depend  on  you.  You  kin- 
dled the  first  fire  in  the  furnace,  I have  often 
heard  him  say.  You  were  liis  righUhand  man 
— will  you  be  mine?” 

“You  are  ekal  to  it,  mem!”  exclaimed  he; 
and  saying  this  Richards  had  passed  praise  upon 
her  that  it  had  seemed  impossible  a woman  should 
command.  “We  took  the  inventory  just  a week 
ago  this  day,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morris 
and  1 knowed  to  a dollar  how  much  6tuff  was  on 
hand,  and  how  much  was  out  and  gone;  and 
there’s  a clear  estimate  of  all  that’s  coming  in. 

It’s  all  calkilatcd.” 
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“Yes;  he  told  me.  I know  just  how  the 
business  stands.” 

“ And  there’s  alius  big  orders  standing  ready,” 
said  Richards,  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the 
explanation,  now  that  he  perceived  that  the  lady 
had  been  a silent  partner  in  the  great  edge-tool 
business.  She  had  at  once  a new  interest  and 
acquired  a new  importance  in  his  eyes.  “ There 
ain’t  another  shop  in  Granby  done  a quarter  of 
his  business.  They’re  a set  of  mushrooms ; but 
we’ve  been  growing  here  this  twenty  year ; and 
if  that  won’t  give  a tree  a good  hold  on  the  arth 
what  will  ? There  ain’t  another  man  like  him 
prepared  so  to  quit  work  and  let  others  take  up 
his  business.” 

“ And  the  orders  to  be  filled  out  are  respect- 
able, all  of  them.” 

She  said  this,  but  she  knew  what  his  answer 
would  be.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  often  told  her 
that  poor  Richards  took  an  interest  and  pride  in 
the  affairs  of  the  concern  that  bade  fair  to  ex- 
ceed his  own.  It  was  but  right,  since  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  on  him  so  heavily,  to  suggest 
the  most  comfortable  and  inspiriting  influences. 
The  old  man’s  face  did  brighten  as  he  said, 

“There’s  more  orders  on  hand  than  we  can 
supply,  mem;  and  has  been  this  fifteen  year. 
We’ve  alius  been  trying  to  ketch  up  with  our- 
selves. And  the  master  does  seem  blowed ; but 
see,  now,  if  he  don’t  come  out  ahead,  and  carry 
off  the  sweepstakes.” 

“I  can  remember  how  it  used  to  be,”  she 
said ; and  it  seemed,  while  she  mused,  that  she 
must  smile ; and  yet  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  did  come  into  her  face.  “You  and  he 
have  known  each  other  so  long.” 

“We  did  a monstrous  business  in  them  days 
if  we  sent  out  a thousand  axes  to  the  year,”  said 
he.  A grim  smile  passed  over  his  swarthy  face, 
as,  if  he  had  confessed  to  child-play,  he  might 
have  boasted  with  a laugh  on  some  happier  reck- 
oning. 

“He  has  always  known  how  his  business 
stood.  We  will  try  to  be  as  wise  and  prudent.” 

Richards,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  look 
at  her  steadily,  did  so  now.  Her  beautiful  voice 
was  so  distinct  and  clear,  so  unfaltering,  so  al- 
most cheerful,  he  might  venture  without  fear  of 
being  himself  overcome  by  any  sign  of  emotion. 

How  did  she  really  take  this  trouble?  He 
had  repeatedly  imagined  to  himself  her  discom- 
fiture, the  state  of  helplessness  to  which  she 
would  be  reduced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
though  she  should  bravely  sustain  herself  through 
all  its  dreadful  days.  For  she  was  a woman, 
young  and  unaccustomed  to  trouble,  and  she 
loved  her  husband.  Besides,  she  had  in  Gran- 
by a reputation  for  pride,  for  money  pride,  for 
pride  in  the  distinction  of  fine  dress,  a handsome 
house,  and  servants,  carriages,  and  horses  that 
was  unequaled. 

Looking  now  a moment  at  her  very  steadily, 
Richards  saw  that,  though  she  had  spoken  with 
so  firm  and  natural  a voice,  the  signs  of  suffer- j 
ing  were  on  her  face.  Her  eyes  had  a troubled 
look  in  them.  She  had  watched  and  wept  with  I 


those  beautiful  eyes.  They  were  weary  with 
watching  earthly  and  heavenly  paths  for  some 
messenger  who  should  bring  to  her  glad  tidings. 
And  the  very  kindness  of  the  woman’s  generous 
heart  was  now  made  manifest  in  that  averted,  * 
absent,  and  abstracted  gaze,  which  made  poor 
Richards  feel  how  little  he  could  really  be  to  her 
or  do  for  her,  though  she  had  recognized  his 
years  of  faithful  service  with  a gratitude  he  did 
not  expect. 

While  he  looked  at  her — it  was  but  for  a mo- 
ment— she  lifted  her  hand  and  smoothed  her 
forehead,  and  met  his  searching  gaze.  The  sad 
kindliness  of  her  eyes  then  made  him  look  hasti- 
ly away,  as  if  he  had  detected  himself  in  some  un- 
manly act.  What  right  had  he  to  pry,  even  with 
one  questioning  look,  into  her  secret  thoughts  ? 
To  himself  he  seemed  to  have  been  hurled  back 
by  some  force  from  too  near  a venture  to  a life 
set  apart  from  his,  and  invested  with  a sort  of 
Bacredncss  by  calamity.  Yet,  abashed  though 
he  was,  he  comforted  himself  by  the  thought,  as 
he  had  endeavored  to  comfort  -her  by  the  words, 

“ She’s  ekal  to  it.” 

He  had  thought  nothing  of  the  stillness  of  the 
morning,  while  he  sat  there  alone,  but  now  it 
became,  moment  by  moment,  heavier,  more  op- 
pressive, till  he  felt  that  it  was  beyond  endur- 
ance. Then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  forge. 
The  coal  was  one  vast  red  mass  in  the  furnace. 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  eyes  followed  him. 

“Do  you  keep  the  fire  burning  all  night, 
Richards  ?” 

“All  night,  mem;  but  last  night,  for  the 
first  time  as  I recollect,  it  went  clean  out  of  it- 
self. I had  to  kindle  it  this  morning  fresh. 
That  never  happened,  not  even  of  a Monday 
morn.” 

“ To-day  begins  a new  year  for  us.  Is  it  a 
good  fire,  Richards?  Will  it  do  the  work?” 
She  came  from  the  bench  to  look.  The  red 
light  flaring  on  their  faces  gave  a ghastly  pallor 
to  those  countenances.  Richards  looked  at  her 
now,  not  with  inquiry,  but  of  very  earnestness 
understanding  her  meaning. 

“There  ne’er  was  a better  fire  kindled,”  said 
he.  “ That  fire  ’ll  last  till  noon,  mem,  without 
touching.  I took  an  extry  pains.  Works  or 
no  works,  it  shouldn’t  be  on  account  of  a dead 
furnace,  as  long  as  old  Richards  was  fireman.” 

“ No,  I’m  sure  of  that.  You  understand  that 
there  isn't  a man  about  here  I trust  more  than 
I trust  you.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Morris  will 
come  soon  ?” 

“Just  let  me  run  and  fetch  him.  It’s  only 
two  doors  off.”  He  was  all  eagerness.  Let 
her  wave  a finger  only,  and  he  was  gone. 

“No,  no.  I said  I would  meet  him  here. 
It  is  natural  I should  come  first  and  wait.  But 
what  is  the  time  you  open  those  doors  ?” 

“ Six  o’clock  they’re  opened  to  a minute,  the 
year  round.  O’  winters  the  blinds  come  down 
jest  the  same.  And  o’  summers  the  doors  is 
j flung  wide.  By  half  past  the  twenty  are  at 
work,  and  good  reason,  they  know  where  work 
1 and  wage  is  sure.” 
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“ Open  the  doors  then  as  usual,  and  ring  the 
bell.  And  let  every  thing  be  done  to-day  as  yon 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Perhaps  he 
will  hear  the  bell  before  he  is  gone,  if  there 
Should  be  any  delay.” 

“Would  he  like  that?” 

“ Yes,  I know  he  would.” 

“Then  I’m  the  hand  at  that  he’ll  reco’nize. 
And  ef  he  can  hear  the  bell,  there's  no  chance 
but  he’ll  hear  the  hammer  1 We’ll  make  that 
talk  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  turned  now  to  go  to  the  room 
her  husband  had  occupied  for  the  transaction  of 
private  business,  his  council  chamber  he  called 
it  sometimes,  there  to  wait  till  Mr.  Morris  should 
come.  But  having  taken  a step  or  two  in  that 
direction  she  turned  again  to  the  foreman  whose 
eyes  followed  her,  and  asked  the  question  she 
would  fain  have  asked  long  ago  and  could  not. 

“Were  you  in  the  court-room  last  night, 
Richards  ?” 

“I  was,  mem.” 

Then,  for  she  asked  no  more  though  she  re- 
mained standing  and  looking  upon  him,  he  con- 
tinued, 

“He  took  it  like— like  Mr.  Hamilton!  I 
don’t  believe,  mem,  if  I’d  ketched  him  up  and 
kerried  him  out  o'  that  crowd  but  I’d  had  ’em 
to  stand  by  me,  law  or  no  law.  And  I’m  mad 
that  I stood  in  a corner  and  swallered  the  insult, 
as  if  it  wasn’t  the  bitterest  pill  a man  was  ever 
choked  with.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what  he 
thought,  but  he  stood  up  and  kept  his  ground,  I 
tell  ye ! It’s  a thundering  shame,  but  no  dis- 
grace to  him  or  his.” 

“No,”  she  said,  quietly;  nevertheless,  as  if 
in  the  assurance  itself  were  shame,  she  turned 
quickly  away  and  walked  toward  the  office,  and 
there  she  sat  down  beside  the  window  in  his 
chair. 

If  ever  she  could  give  way  to  the  feeling  that 
surged  in  her  heart,  not  yet. 

Before  the  clock  struck  six  Mr.  Morris  came. 
Richards,  who  had  opened  one  of  the  street  doors 
of  the  factory  just  as  the  master’s  agent  was  ap- 
plying his  key  to  the  lock,  informed  him  that 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  waiting  within,  and  he  went 
immediately  to  her,  stepping  forward  with  more 
than  his  usual  careful  caution,  far  too  simple- 
minded,  and  too  much  disturbed  by  the  late 
events,  to  think  of  waiting  till  he  had  seen  his 
master’s  wife  before  he  gave  any  revelation  of 
his  individual  feeling  in  the  matter.  The  cause 
of  sorrow  was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  why 
should  he  conceal  it?  He  went  toward  the 
office  not  quite  satisfied  that  be  had  not  antici- 
pated her  early  arrival.  She  might  excuse  it  in 
an  old  man.  He  had  overslept.  But  he  had 
not  been  able  to  close  his  eyes  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  trial. 

There  was  abundant  time,  however,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  that  had  brought 
them  together.  And  to  discuss  the  factory  af- 
fairs he  sat  down  opposite  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  the 
place  he  had  often  occupied  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  private  conferences  with  her  hus- 


band. She  had  come  prepared  to  speak ; Bhe 
had  promised  herself  that  all  her  husband 
could  have  hoped  of  her  at  this  time  should  be 
perfectly  performed.  Contracts  drawn  up  by 
him  in  view  of  this  emergency  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted ; sureties  were  to  be  given  and  received , 
expressions  of  confidence  were  to  be  exchanged ; 
the  footing  on  which  the  parties  stood  as  em- 
ployer and  employed  was  to  be  expressly  as- 
certained. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Hamilton  purposed  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  the  men  in  a special  manner 
this  day.  She  accordingly  made  known  her 
wishes  to  Morris  to  address  them  when  they 
should  have  assembled.  He  could  not  have  dis- 
sented from  any  proposition  possible  for  her  to 
make  this  morning.  His  sympathy  had  a differ- 
ent expression  from  that  of  Richards,  but  it  was 
deep  and  true.  Judging  merely  from  their 
looks,  indeed,  one  might  have  inferred  that  of 
the  two  in  this  conference  assembled,  the  man 
was  the  most  depressed  by  the  untoward  conclu- 
sion of  the  recent  trial.  He  had  seen  double  the 
number  of  her  years.  And  possibly  it  was  that  he 
had  lost  the  hopes  of  this  life ; had  ceased  to  trust 
the  allurements  and  promises  which  had  beguiled 
his  youth  beyond  the  limits  where  his  genius 
worked  to  realization,  that  he  now  saw  no  rain- 
bow colors  forming  from  the  gray  mists,  and 
hanging  from  the  heavens. 

Mrs.  Hamilton’s  wish  to  speak  with  the  work- 
men expressed  a wise  policy,  he  saw  at  once. 
He  could  see  in  advance  the  effect  with  which 
any  thing  she  might  please  to  say  to  the  men 
would  now  be  received.  Ho  was  himself  con- 
sciously susceptible  to  the  peculiar  influence  of 
her  presence  in  such  a place  at  such  a time.  It 
was  the  presence  of  a lady.  Simple  as  was  the 
dress  she  wore,  it  had  its  part  in  the  magical 
effect  she  was  here  to  produce.  The  power  of 
purple  lawn  equaled  that  which  royal  purple 
might,  among  its  exigencies,  produce.  Her  sex 
would  represent  helplessness  to  them ; would  de- 
mand chivalry  of  them ; though  in  reality  she 
stood  there  abundantly  able  to  manage  her  af- 
fairs. The  wreath  of  pond  lilies  around  the 
crown  of  her  boating-hat  was  undoubtedly  meant 
by  the  subtle  Parisian  artificer  to  produce  on 
“effect;”  the  utmost  ambition  of  the  creation 
was  here  vindicated.  It  was  a woman,  a lady, 
who  had  fallen  into  trouble — if  men  could  res- 
cue her ! 

Mr.  Morris  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half 
post  six,  and  Richards  had  opened  all  the  facto- 
ry doors.  The  workmen  were  coming  in — but 
gravely  doubting  all  of  them  ; for  they  knew  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  and  beyond  that  all  was  uncer- 
tain. When  Morris  heard  them  coming,  he 
said  to  Judith  that  he  would  ascertain  how 
many  were  assembled. 

“ Do  not  call  me,”  she  said,  “ till  they  are 
all  here.  I want  to  see  all  the  men !” 

He  had  left  her  but  a moment  when  the  face 
of  the  woman  quickened,  evidently  with  a new 
thought;  and  taking  a sheet  of  paper  from  the 
desk  she  wrote  upon  it  rapidly. 
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When  he  returned  to  say  that  the  men  were 
all  now  in  the  factory,  she  left  what  she  had 
written  lying  there  to  dry,  unhelped  of  sand  or 
blotting-paper. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  it  was  a sin- 
gular scene  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  thus  presented 
herself  before  the  grim,  sturdy,  stalwart  factory- 
men.  They  understood  that  she  had  something 
to  say  to  them — perhaps  it  was  of  dismissal — 
and  they  stood  with  grave,  anxious  faces,  as  she 
came  through  the  aisles  of  machinery,  and  stood 
by  the  loop  where  they  could  all  see  her,  unob- 
structed in  their  view  by  wheel,  pulley,  or  forge. 
It  was  Una — but  Una  among  her  friends — es- 
caped from  the  forest  of  wild  beasts.  Not  an 
arm  but  would  have  struck  for  her;  nor,  still 
better,  a voice  but  could  speak  in  her  cause. 

Strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Her  per- 
sonal influence  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult. No  woman  in  Granby  had  a like  reputa- 
tion for  pride,  dignity,  and  tact.  Bcsides--dear 
human  nature — never  was  a better  master  than 
Mill  Hamilton  had  been,  and  who  could  say 
what  provision  had  been  made  by  him,  or  the 
turn  affairs  might  take  ? 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  been  the  mas- 
ter's handsome  wife,  the  fashionable  lady ; no- 
body could  manage  better  those  fine  horses  she 
was  so  fond  of  driving  on  the  river-road.  But, 
in  these  new  circumstances,  her  pride  was  mani- 
festly other  than  the  power  held  in  reserve  to 
meet  social  contingencies.  She  spoke,  said  the 
men  afterward,  just  as  Hamilton  himself  would 
have  spoken.  Plain  as  print — straightforrard, 
Sir.  None  of  the  talk  of  your  folks  that  want 
to  come  their  games  over  you.  Straightforrard 
and  to  the  p’int. 

“You  all  understand,”  she  said,  “that  Mr. 
Hamilton  conducts  the  factoiy  business  still, 
though  he  is  not  here.  I am  his  agent ; so  is 
Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Richards  will  continue  fore- 
man ; the  work  will  go  on  as  usual ; you  will 
have  directions,  as  you  always  have  had  them. 
You  understand  how  it  is  that  I rely  on  you. 
You  are  my  nearest  friends  now,  for  you  are 
working  for  my  husband.”  As  she  paused  and 
looked  slowly  round  from  man  to  man,  she  felt 
herself  the  ruler  here — knew  how  the  emotion 
stirring  her  own  heart  struck  like  an  electric 
fire  through  theirs,  binding  them,  rough  men 
and  fair  woman,  in  one  circle,  to  him  who  had 
begun  this  day  five  years  of  felon  life. 

“Iam  sure  that  we  shall  have  no  disturbance 
here,”  she  said.  “ I think  that  this  ground  will 
have  a sort  of  sacredness  to  the  newest  man 
among  you.  But  if  any  one  of  you  should  judge 
otherwise,  and  prefer  another  service,  he  has 
only  to  go.  If  any  of  you  have  misgivings  that 
you  will  lose  by  working  here,  do  not  fail  to  go 
this  morning  and  find  another  master.  We  can 
not  afford  to  have  any  misunderstanding  here. 
Xi6t  Granby  see  that  Mill  Hamilton’s  men  re- 
spected him,  and  stood  by  him,  and  proved  that 
they  were  men,  under  the  worst  circumstances. 
Are  wo,  then,  all  friends?  Do  you  all  choose 
to  remain  ? Then  I hare  a temperance  pledge 
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in  the  office  that  I drew  up  just  now.  I hoped 
that  you  would  sign  it.  How  many  of  you 
will?” 

To  a man  they  all  came  forward,  surrounding 
her — acting  on  an  impulse — true,  an  impulse 
they  never  could  repent ; and  with  an  enthusi- 
asm of  which  they  need  not  in  any  remote  future 
be  ashamed.  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  face  grew  paler 
as  she  saw  them  pressing  nearer,  every  eye  in- 
tently fixed  on  her.  She  trembled  when  she 
began  to  speak  again,  and  the  place  became  in- 
stantly and  oppressively  still. 

“ I don’t  ask  this  of  you  thinking  that  I have 
the  advantage  of  you — that  any  one  of  you  will 
sign  because  you  think  there  may  be  disagreea- 
ble consequences  if  you  should  refuse.  You  are 
all  free.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much,  is  it,  that  we 
should  exchange  a pledge  of  mutual  assistance 
this  morning  ? I give  you  mine  through  Mr. 
Morris.  I give  you  mine  as  the  wife  of  a man 
whose  service  has  been  your  good  fortune  al- 
ways.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  said  one,  and  another,  look- 
ing at  her,  nodding,  in  various  ways  assenting 
to  what  she  had  asserted. 

She  turned  from  them  and  walked  to  her  hus- 
band’s office.  They  all  followed,  not  a man 
looking  at  another  to  see  how  this  step  was  to 
be  regarded,  but  all  eyes,  as  all  thoughts  and 
all  sympathies,  were  with  her  who  was  leading 
them. 

No  matter  if  some  of  them  had  been  heard  to 
swear  with  tremendous  oaths  that  they  would 
never  sign  away  their  liberty ; this  occasion  had 
changed  the  nature  of  the  act.  What  they  did 
now  was,  it  seemed,  the  least  that  could  be  done 
in  evidence  of  their  desire  to  serve  the  outraged 
Hamilton  interest.  They  would  be  proud  to 
have  this  circumstance  reported  in  the  Granby 
Herald . It  was  but  right  that  the  master’s  wife 
should  have  some  evidence  of  their  purpose  to- 
ward her.  A band  of  valiant  men,  they  fol- 
lowed her  to  sign  the  pledge  that  she  had  drawn 
up  with  her  own  white  hand.  It  was  none  of 
your  printed  formulas,  mind  ye,  that  a million 
men  might  sign  ! This  was  a part  of  the  great 
axe  factory  business  understand  1 So  they  wrote 
their  chivalrous  names  in  rude  irregular  columns 
on  the  sheet  of  paper;  and  when  her  eyes  had 
run  over  the  quaint  characters,  which  made  the 
page  to  look  like  a hieroglyphic  transfer,  they 
stood  prepared  to  abide  by  what  was  written. 

She  read  every  name  aloud  when  all  was  done, 
then  folding  the  paper  said, 

“Now  I am  prepared  to  carry  on  this  busi- 
ness. You  shall  have  steady  work  and  wages 
as  long  as  you  quit  you  like  men,  and  stand  by 
your  promises.” 

There  was  a murmur,  all  affirmative,  among 
the  men.  Not  so  much  as  one  dissenting  look. 

It  seemed  she  had  a fortune  in  her  own  right ! 

So  they  had  suspected. 

“ But  if  any  man  has  a complaint  to  make, 
let  him  see  that  justice  is  on  his  side,  and  he 
shall  not  suffer  by  my  service.  Don’t  let  there 
be  any  outside  talking.  Let  us  be  united,  that 
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is  all.  I have  the  factory  to  live  for  these  five 
years.  You  will  remember  that.  You’ll  help 
me  live  for  it.” 

The  strong  “Aye”  responded  needed  almost 
nothing  of  energy  to  be  proved  a cheer. 

She  went  down  the  bank  alone,  found  and 
entered  her  little  boat ; and  as  she  pushed  from 
the  shore  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  trip-ham- 
mer, and  knew  that  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
round  and  round  the  valley  the  sound  would  go, 
a sturdy  attestation  of  self-sustaining  courage, 
and  of  dauntless  integrity. 

And — her  heart  failed  her.  Failed  her  as 
brave  hearts  will,  when  they  have  rendered  their 
best  service,  and  must  wait  and  watch. 

Plying  the  oars,  and  rowing  up  the  stream, 
while  the  glory  of  the  morning  fell  around  her, 
her  heart  grew  heavier.  The  high-wrought  en- 
ergy and  courage  that  had  sustained  her  many 
days  seemed  to  quite  forsake  her.  Fain  would 
she  have  dropped  the  oars,  resigned  the  little 
boat  to  the  strong-rushing  current  that  would 
swiftly  have  borne  it  away  to  the  sea.  Out  on 
the  great  ocean  so  small  a craft  might  be  folded 
in  some  single  wave.  Some  one  wave,  crystal- 
crested,  might  have  rolled  it  up  as  a scroll,  and 
it  should  be  seen  no  more. 

But  the  white  house  on  the  river-bank  was 
full  in  sight.  There  she  must  seek  her  rest; 
amidst  duties  and  cares.  Not  afar  from  the 
familiar  and  the  unfriendly,  but  just  there. 
And  there  was  no  covert,  no  shadowy  hiding- 
place.  Conspicuous  as  a statue  on  the  open 
square  must  she  Btand — but  not  as  the  happy 
marble,  blind  and  deaf. 

Cast  your  stones  now,  Granby.  There  is 
flesh  and  blood  here.  Flesh  to  bruise,  and 
blood  to  spill.  Tell  how  lifted  up  by  pride 
this  poor  young  soul  has  been  till  there  was  no- 
thing good  enough  for  her  of  plate,  tapestries, 
or  damask,  of  dress  or  equipage — the  prancing 
bays  in  their  silver-mounted  harness.  Have 
you  forgotten  ? She  has  a new  sense  of  hear- 
ing, finely  acute,  and  nothing  of  your  eloquence 
shall  now  be  lost  upon  her.  Come  and  moral- 
ize on  her  downfall. 

Sweets  have  spoiled  her ; give  her  gall.  Alas ! 
it  would  take  how  many  flowers  of  the  field  to 
feed  the  bees  who  should  provide  the  honey  that 
would  sweeten  again  that  gall ! 

I would  she  could  have  wrapped  herself  in 
the  hide  of  a rhinoceros ; but  possibly  there  is 
a sting  that  would  pierce  even  that  covering — 
the  sting  of  some  capable  wasp  or  yellow-jack- 
et, the  voiding  of  whose  venom  is  instinctive, 
who  entertain  no  positive  ill-will  toward  their 
victim,  though  they  chance  to  sting  him  to 
death. 


IL 

Among  the  few  friends  who  could  venture 
into  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  presence  this  morning 
was  one  whose  interview  claims  special  men- 
tion here ; for  he  came  not  to  transact  busi- 
ness, nor  urged  by  duty,  but  because  his  heart 
required  him  to  speak  some  comfortable  word, 
to  do  some  sustaining  deed  in  behalf  of  Ju- 
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dith  Hamilton.  This  was  the  Reverend  David 
Home. 

It  was  his  ordained  right  to  pray  for  mourn- 
ers, to  encourage  and  counsel  the  doubting,  the 
helpless,  the  despairing.  Conspicuous  among 
his  supporters  Mill  Hamilton  had  stood  these 
many  years.  He  had  blessed  Judith  on  her 
wedding-day.  He  had  held  in  his  hand  the 
ring  that  Hamilton  placed  on  her  finger.  He 
was  with  her  when  Eddie  died.  He  read  the 
burial-service  over  the  open  grave  of  the  beau- 
tiful boy.  It  had  been  his  part  to  counsel  the 
house  of  Hamilton  then ; surely  his  place  was 
now  here. 

Mr.  Home  was  a man  of  Hamilton’s  age,  old- 
er by  fifteen  years  than  Judith — fifteen  ripe,  full 
years. 

When  he  came  into  the  library  where  she 
sat,  writing  letters  that  were  to  be  addressed  os 
specified  in  the  long  list  before  her,  his  bearing 
was  in  no  whit  changed  from  its  usual  aspect. 

Not  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  how  he  should  find  her, 
he  came.  And  by  no  sign  would  she  have  per- 
ceived his  surprise,  let  her  mood  and  state  be 
what  it  might.  His  secret  thoughts  came  rare- 
ly out  upon  his  countenance.  That  was  not 
their  platform.  Whatever  her  condition,  he 
deemed  he  should  perfectly  meet  it.  Truly, 
therefore,  as  an  angel  he  came — a messenger — 
and  his  message  should  answer  her  want. 

Whoever  came  this  day,  it  was  her  purpose  to 
receive.  The  person  that  sought  her — friend, 
enemy,  or  gossiping  imbecile — should  find  her. 

Quito  as  much  pride  as  trust  in  human  nature 
was  in  this  resolution.  No  man  should  say,  no 
woman  should  suspect,  that  Mill  Hamilton’s 
wife  was  not  equal  to  her  fortune.  She  had 
risen  to  it  with  grace,  she  would  maintain  it 
with  spirit.  Vulgar  “purse  pride,”  conscious 
of  the  ground  of  its  pre-eminence,  would  have 
slunk  from  its  place,  under  her  circumstances, 
with  a sense  of  humiliation,  abject  and  pitiable. 

This  was  not  her  necessity.  Conscious  of  a right 
and  dignity  that  money  had  not  purchased  and 
could  not  maintain,  she  proceeded  to  take  all 
those  measures  her  husband  had  suggested,  with 
the  resolute  intent,  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
slanderers  and  defeat  her  ill  - wishers  — she 
scarcely  wondered  whether  such  there  were  this 
morning— but  to  conduct  the  manifold  business 
in  which  her  husband  had  been  engaged. 

The  minister — a man  of  mild  dignity  and  of 
controlling  gentleness,  and  of  very  command- 
ing presence,  that  was  yet  void  of  every  sign  or 
token  that  could  dismay  the  humblest  soul  that 
looked  to  him  as  to  a servant  who  faithfully 
should  serve— came  into  the  library  where  he 
had  been  so  frequent,  and  always  so  welcome  a 
guest.  Approaching  the  table  where  J udith  sat, 
she  arose  to  meet  him.  None  could  have  come 
so  opportunely,  yet  she  had  no  service  to  claim. 

He  saw  his  welcome  in  her  eyes,  and,  taking  the 
hand  extended  toward  him,  said,  all  sympathy 
in  his  fine  voice, 

“ The  Lord  bless  you !” 

She,  as  lifted  up  by  an  unexpected  assurance 
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— a sign  from  the  heights  above  her — raised  her 
eyes  to  his,  and,  for  the  first  time,  smiled.  At 
the  same  moment  she  shook  her  head.  His 
benediction,  even,  was  powerless  to  avert. 

44  I must  endure  it,”  she  said. 

To  what  man  or  woman  in  ail  Granby  would 
she  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  something 
here  she  must  endure— something  remediless, 
irrevocable,  not  to  be  escaped  ? 

“Possibly,”  he  answered.  44 It  may  be.  But 
if  you  endure  it,  God  has  given  you  the  strength. 
I saw  Richards,  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  told  me 
what  you  had  been  doing.” 

“Yes,  all  that  is  over,”  she  said,  wearily;  and 
her  glance  fell  on  the  work  that  lay  before  her 
on  the  table,  but  she  pushed  it  away. 

“You  have  made  sure  of  all  the  men  by  go- 
ing to  them  in  that  way.  Nothing  could  have 
been  wiser.  I was  coming  to  see  how  I might 
be  employed  in  your  service — but  you  will  serve 
yourself.  Yet  I claim  all  the  work  of  friendship 
in  your  behalf.” 

44  Then  pray  for  me  I If  I am  to  live  I must 
have  more  strength.  I need  not  explain  to  you. 
I am  afraid  of  myself — not  for  myself.  My  best 
friend  could  do  no  more  for  me  now  than  remem- 
ber me  to  God.” 

This  was  the  first  confession  of  need  that  had 
escaped  her  lips  through  all  these  evil  days ; and 
no  mere  man,  standing  in  his  own  strength,  do- 
ing his  own  work,  could  have  drawn  the  ac- 
knowledgment from  her.  But  this  man  was 
David  Home — was  “a  friend  of  God.” 

44 1 have  not  ceased  to  pray  for  you,”  he  said. 
44  Since  I saw  what  the  event  was  likely  to  be  I 
have  had  no  rest  day  nor  night.  Indeed  it  is 
my  friend  who  has  been  taken  from  me.  And 
till  all  is  done  that  man  can  do  to  reverse  this 
sentence  I shall  find  no  peace.” 

Having  said  this,  he  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  wholly  at  his  ease  there  in  that  room,  in 
that  company. 

The  idea  of  a petition  for  the  reversal  of  the 
sentence  was  not  new  to  Judith ; yet  she  start- 
ed when  the  minister  suggested  it.  The  flash- 
ing of  her  eyes,  the  brightening  of  her  face, 
however,  was  but  momentary. 

“ I must  not  hope  any  thing,”  she  said.  “I 
know  myself  too  well.  I must  keep  at  work, 
and  not  try  to  loosen  ray  burden.  That  you 
believe  in  my  husband  should  comfort  me.  It 
does.” 


4 4 It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  me  to 
doubt  Hamilton’s  integrity.  I have  known  no 
truer  man.  I've  had  no  better  friend.  We 
were  like  brothers  when  you  were  a school-girl. 
He  has  told  you,  perhaps,  how  we  first  met.  I 
was  thinking  this  morning  how  much  I owe  to 
him.  Every  thing  that  one  man  can  owe  to 
another.  Ho  has  been  a sort  of  providence  to 
me.” 


“You  were  with  him  in  the  factory  once,” 
she  said,  not  unwilling,  it  seemed,  that  her 
thoughts  should  be  diverted  from  the  present 
trouble  and  duty  by  a past  and  happy  reminis- 
cence. • 
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‘4 1 was  working  in  a furnace  when  he  came 
to  Broad  Mountain  for  iron.  We  liked  each 
other  from  the  first,  and  it  was  on  his  recom- 
mendation that  I came  to  Granby.  It  tried  me 
sorely  when  I found  that  I must  disappoint  him, 
for  he  wanted  to  keep  me  in  the  factory.  Still 
he  would  not  advise  me  when  I found  that  I 
must  go  into  the  ministry.  He  taught  me  a 
lesson  then  that  I have  never  forgotten  when  he 
refused  to  advise  me.  He  merely  said,  4 It  is  a 
choice  between  wealth  and  poverty;  but  there 
are  better  things,  no  doubt,  than  money,  and 
worse  things  than  the  lack  of  it.’  That  has  al- 
ways been  his  generous  way.  No  matter  what 
his  own  convictions  were,  after  he  had  fairly 
stated  them,  a man  was  free  from  his  solicita- 
tions. He  had  nothing  more  to  say.  I thank 
God  for  the  promise  of  a day  when  all  secrets 
shall  be  revealed,  that  at  lost  the  wheat  and 
tares  shall  be  separated.” 

Immortal  hope  was  in  his  voice — was  it  then 
content  with  thinking  how  eternity  should  meet 
the  wants  unanswered  through  all  time  ? 

44  He  hopes  nothing  from  a petition.  He  told 
me  so  last  night.  He  even  said  he  would  not 
ask  his  friends  to  present  one.  But  how  will  he 
ever  live  through  these  five  years!  They  are 
made  of  days  and  nights,  of  moments!  He 
hasn’t  the  same  evil  pride  that  I have  to  sustain 
him — he  hasn’t  any  thing  like  the  same  obstinate 
kind  of  strength.  The  dishonor  will  pierce  him 
to  the  heart.  Think  of  him  hindered  from 
planning  and  generously  executing  in  the  way 
he  has  done  all  this  while,  all  his  life  I might 
say!” 

44 1 think  you  have  not  judged  him  rightly 
there,”  said  Mr.  Home.  “There’s  a kind  of 
strength  in  Hamilton  that  hasn’t  been  required 
of  him,  at  least  in  late  years ; it  isn’t  obstinacy 
nor  pride,  but  endurance  and  patience.  I think 
he  will  discover  himself  anew  now ; he  is  great- 
er in  resources  than  he  ever  supposed.” 

44  Patience!”  she  said,  as  if  the  word  were  at 
this  moment  unintelligible  to  her. 

44  The  nerve  that  made  such  a manhood  as 
his  out  of  such  a childhood  as  he  had.  Can  you 
recollect  him  as  he  was  long  ago  ? I can.  Ho 
don’t  seem  the  same  person.  The  rugged  strength 
of  his  character  has  been  partly  hidden,  but  nev- 
er corrupted  by  changed  circumstances.  He  is 
not  a man  to  be  sensualized  or  deteriorated  by 
the  increase  of  worldly  fortune.  Not  at  his 
table  nor  any  where  has  he  shown  himself  in 
danger  of  excess.  He  has  maintained  his  integ- 
rity. Therefore,  if  God  shall  spare  him,  he  will 
not  die.  And  you ! — you  have  the  courage  to 
walk  through  these  five  years ; that  he  lives  will 
be  enough — no  matter  where,  no  matter  how. 

The  separation  will  at  last  be  over.” 

He  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  emotion 
his  own  mother  even  might  have  been  surprised 
to  witness.  So  eager  was  he  to  lay  all  consola- 
tion before  her  that  now,  in  her  necessity,  she 
might  choose  what  should  sustain  her. 

Judith  listened  quietly.  She  said  : 

44  It  must  be  enough.  When  nothing  can  be 
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done , submission  is  the  only  thing — not  despair. 
I will  not  complain.  You  have  taught  me  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  suffering.  Your  best  teach- 
ing has  been  that  God  cares  for  us.” 

So  the  gay  and  fashionable  woman,  as  they 
called  her,  came  humbly  to  her  confession,  and 
Mr.  Home  might  scan  her  face  in  vain  for  any 
token  of  a weak  self-deception  at  this  moment. 
He  saw  that  her  glance  now  fell  again  on  the 
list  of  names  she  had  consulted  in  addressing 
the  letters  written,  and  those  yet  to  be  written, 
and  said, 

“I  thank  you  for  saying  that.  Not  that  I 
doubted  how  it  must  be  with  you  ; but  the  very 
utterance  of  such  convictions  will  strengthen 
them,  while  it  comforts  me.  For  we  must  bear 
each  other’s  burdens.  I will  not  hinder  you  any 
longer,  unless  you  will  let  me  assist  you.” 

She  rose,  but  said, 

“I  need  all  the  work  I shall  find  to  do.” 
There  she  hesitated.  And  yet  why?  She  seemed 
to  throw  contempt  on  herself  for  that  very  hesi- 
tation; her  eyes  flashed  as  if  she  were  aware 
that  she  had  obtained  a victory,  albeit  in  a strug- 
gle she  must  disdain,  when  she  spoke  again. 
“ I have  spoken  to  Morris  about  the  bays.  I 
must  sell  them.  If  I had  the  inclination  even 
to  drive  them  again,  I need  the  money  they  will 
bring  more.  And  I have  concluded  to  let  Tom 
go  as  well.  He  is  a gentle  creature,  the  best 
riding  horse  I have  found.  But  I shall  have  no 
use  for  him.  All  the  stock  too.  You  might 
mention  it  if  you  found  fit  opportunity.  But 
one  thing,  I want  your  dear  mother  to  have 
Daisy  and  her  calf.  And  if  you  have  no  good 
pasture  ground  there  is  the  field  on  the  comer, 
the  one  edged  by  the  maples.  It  is  for  your 
mother.  You  can  not  refuse  the  gift  for  her.” 

When  she  said  this  she  seemed  expostulating, 
os  if  she  had  seen  in  some  quick  glance  of  the 
eye,  or  involuntary  movement,  the  rejection  of 
her  kindness.  But  he  said, 

“ I accept  it  for  her,  Mrs.  Hamilton.” 

The  answer  seemed  to  meet  her  need.  There 
was  in  it  a friendly  sympathy  that  perfectly  an- 
swered the  moment’s  necessity ; it  drew  from  her 
yet  further  attestation  of  her  confidence  in  him. 

“ I have  abundant  means  to  pay  all  the  out- 
standing debts.  You  may  tell  your  mother  this. 
She  will  be  glad  to  know  it.  My  marriage  por- 
tion, that  Mr.  Hamilton  settled  upon  me,  is  un- 
touched— and  my  uncle’s  legacy.  So  if  the  af- 
fairs of  the  factory  were  in  a bad  condition  I 
should  still  be  able  to  arrange  every  thing.  I 
purpose  to  conduct  that  business  till  he  comes 
back  to  it.  And  I shall  wait  for  him  here. 
You  have  a right  to  know  my  plans.  He  knows 
them  all.  He  will  have  no  anxiety  thinking  of 
me.” 

“ Mrs.  Hamilton,”  said  the  minister,  “ I thank 
you.  You  more  than  relieve  my  anxiety  on  your 
account.  I wonder  that  I felt  the  least  for  you. 
I should  have  understood  you  better.” 

She  did  not  answer  that  acknowledgment,  but 
said, 

“ If  you  will  go  into  the  grapery  you  will  find 


beautiful  fruits  there  for  your  mother;  and  the 
garden  is  full  of  flowers,  it  seems  a pity  they 
should  not  still  be  appreciated.  If  you  would 
use  them — ” 

But  as  Mr.  Home  went  from  the  library, 
though  he  passed  quite  through  the  grapery 
and  the  flower-garden  also,  he  left  untouched 
the  luscious  fruit  and  fragrant  bloom.  Some- 
thing besides  engrossed  him — a courageous  heart 
beating  in  a woman’s  breast — quiet  in  calamity 
— resolute,  generous,  thoughtful  for  others,  while 
yet  she  stood  exposed  before  the  world,  house- 
hold defenses  all  tom  away  from  her. 

He  too,  said,  “ She’s  equal  to  it.”  He  had 
no  doubt  of  that.  Yet  sometimes  the  power  of 
resistance,  of  endurance,  saddens  most  the  veiy 
hearts  of  whom  you  might  expect  the  most  cheer- 
ful appreciation. 

m. 

While  he  is  going  away,  and  the  letters  are 
being  written,  let  us  look  back  among  the  events 
and  scenes  that  stand  as  way-marks  in  the  past 
of  Judith  Hamilton. 

If  we  should  look  not  more  than  twenty  years 
into  the  distance  we  might  see,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Grand  River,  on  the  very  site  now  occupied 
by  the  axe  factory,  a work-shop,  by  no  means  a 
model  one.  A building  rough  and  old,  which 
might  have  been  a shed  once,  or  a bam,  trans- 
formed to  serve  a purpose;  for  Hamilton,  the 
young,  energetic  workman,  was  a poor  man,  and 
the  purchase  of  his  machinery  had  burdened  him 
with  debt.  But  so  sauguine  was  he  of  ultimate 
success  in  his  work  that  the  burden  neither  har- 
assed his  sleep  nor  damaged  his  appetite.  It 
cost  him,  he  said,  less  than  nothing  to  live,  and 
all  his  pride  and  energy  were  working  together 
to  produce  one  result.  When  he  could  look 
upon  the  sign — painted  in  red  and  black — that 
swung  between  the  chimneys,  and  feel  that  all 
things  the  sign  stood  for  were  his,  unincumber- 
ed, he  should  ask  for  “ nothing  more  in  this 
world.”  This  was  the  one  thing  he  expected, 
the  one  thing  he  desired. 

He  said  this  to  himself  with  great  confidence, 
and  it  was  time,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
know  his  own  aims  and  desires.  He  had  lived 
twenty  years,  and  from  his  tenth  year  had  main- 
tained himself,  laboring  on  with  an  end  in  view 
of  which  the  factory  was  his  daring  exponent. 
When  he  had  made  his  fortune  he  would  think 
of  other  things ; till  then,  brain  and  hand  might 
tire,  but  they  should  have  no  rest. 

I suppose  he  knew  himself  quite  as  well  as 
the  most  of  us. 

The  axe  factory  was  a novelty  in  Granby 
when  the  sound  of  the  trip-hammer  first  startled 
the  town.  It  never  lost  its  attractiveness  to  the 
school  children  passing  by.  They  would  hang 
round  the  doors,  watching  at  a distance  the  roar- 
ing fire  of  the  furnace,  the  heating  of  metal,  the 
opening  jaws  of  the  irresistible  loop,  the  revolv- 
ing of  wheels,  and  would  laugh  in  each  other’s 
faces  as  they  tried  to  drown  with  childish  voices 
the  deafening  din  of  the  hammer. 

Some  of  the  more  courageous  of  the  children 
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could,  of  coarse,  not  content  themselves  with 
observations  conducted  at  safe  distances.  They 
most  needs  go  in  and  investigate;  let  the  glare 
of  the  fire  fall  on  their  little  faces,  with  breath- 
consuming violence,  and  watch  the  ghastly  ef- 
fects of  the  strange  lights  on  the  faces  of  the 
grim  firemen  who  dealt  those  mighty  blows  on 
the  yielding  fiery  bars ; approach  so  near  the 
great  wheel  as  to  feel  the  rush  of  the  quickened 
air ; the  sense  of  possible  danger,  the  trembling 
of  the  old  building,  the  clatter  of  the  machinery; 
not  improbably  the  very  dust  and  dirt  conspired 
to  make  the  place  irresistibly  attractive. 

But  on  a day  one  of  the  school  children  un- 
luckily tripped  against  the  wheel,  and  a great 
cry  was  raised,  whereat  Mill  Hamilton  put  them 
out,  one  and  ajl,  boys  and  girls,  with  the  angry 
assurance  that  whoever  of  them  ventured  on  his 
premises  again  should  have  a sound  flogging. 
Hadn’t  he  enough  to  do,  without  keeping  eyes 
all  round  his  head  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing caught  up  by  ropes,  and  sent  flying  round 
the  wheels?  Whereat,  as  much  astonished  by 
his  threat  as  if  he  had  then  and  there  carried  it 
into  execution,  the  children  made  their  exit. 
Not  one  of  them  endeavored  to  ascertain  there- 
after whether  possibly  an  exception  would  be 
made  in  his  or  her  favor. 

But  one  day  when  Judith  Danton  was  passing 
by  alone,  the  young  authority,  standing  in  the 
door-way,  I don’t  say  on  the  out-look,  took  from 
his  pocket  a small  steel  hatchet,  polished  per- 
fectly, and  secured  in  a dainty  handle,  and  gave 
it  to  her.  What  might  it  mean  ? She  seemed 
surprised,  and  asked,  though  a faint  blush  of 
satisfaction  warmed  her  face  and  brightened  her 
fine  dark  eyes. 

“For  you,”  he  said.  “ I saw  you  had  such 
hard  work  the  other  day  when  you  were  looking 
for  those  fossils.  That  will  take  a bit  of  slate- 
stone  to  pieces  as  you’d  cut  open  a new  book 
with  a paper-folder.”  He  stepped  back  to  his 
red  desk,  that  stood  in  a comer  of  the  dingy  fac- 
tory, and  brought  out  a bit  of  slate.  In  that 
ancient  herbarium  were  preserved  the  tokens  of 
what  had  grown  and  flourished  under  the  sum- 
mer sky,  ages  ago,  on  some  fair  green  plain  that 
had  long  since  turned  to  stone. 

“ Do  you  mean  me  to  keep  it  for  my  own  ?” 
she  asked.  ; 

“All  for  your  own.  I can  stamp  yonr  name 
on  it,  and  then  there’ll  be  no  danger  of  yonr 
losing  it.  What  if  your  name,  though  ?” 

“Judith  Danton.” 

“ Will  you  wait  for  it?” 

“Yes;”  then  she  qualified  that  answer — “I 
don’t  care.”  But  the  utterance  of  these  words 
produced  a strange  result  in  her.  She  was  too 
honest  even  to  affect  indifference  which  she  did 
not  feel.  “I  would  like  to,”  she  said. 

“ It’s  a long  time  since  you  looked  in  on  us 
busy  fellows.” 

“ You  told  us  not  to  come.”  Now  her  posi- 
tion was  defined.  She  felt  at  ease  now;  she 
could  linger  on  this  scene  of  dark  enchantment, 
and  not  feel  disgraced. 
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“ Oh,  you  remembered  that ! Well,  it  was 
wise  of  you,  though  I didn’t  mean  it  for  any  one 
like  you.  You  can  take  care  of  yourself  very 
well.  Still  there  might  be  danger ; there  is  for 
any  one  who  comes  an  inch  too  near.  You 
can’t  play  with  such  machinery  any  more  than 
you  can  with  edge-tools.” 

So  speaking  young  Mill  Hamilton  looked 
round  him  proudly,  though  it  was  merely  to  a 
child  he  spoke.  But  such  a child ! he  would 
have  said.  Without  beauty,  what  was  the  charm 
he  felt  when  he  looked  at  her  ? She  stood  so 
straight  and  looked  so  steady — so  “capable;” 
that  was  what  had  attracted  his  notice  when, 
plagued  no  longer  by  the  visits  of  the  young 
folk,  he  began  to  feel  some  compunction  because 
of  the  rough  threat  that  had  more  than  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  He  could  not  but  observe 
her  among  the  others  when  she  walked  so  stead- 
ily along,  fixing  her  eye  on  the  remoter  distance 
as  she  approached  the  factory,  never  forgetting 
the  rude  expulsion  they  had  had  from  its  doors 

He  remembered,  too,  in  this  very  connection, 
that  she  was  the  girl  who  of  all  had  manifested 
the  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  machinery. 

How  still  she  Btood  that  morning  when  Richards 
caught  her  dress  from  the  wheel  that  would  in 
a moment  more  have  involved  her  in  its  circuit ! 
Hamilton  never  would  forget  that  scene,  when 
his  head  - man  rushed  from  the  forge  with  the 
iron  bar  heated  to  red  heat  in  his  hand  — how 
he  stood  over  the  girl,  knowing  that  he  had 
saved  her  life;  and  she — slight,  young  proud 
thing ! — looked  up  into  his  dark,  grim  face,  that 
was  all  quivering  with  emotion,  and  thanked 
him.  Her  unchildlike  pride  and  unabating  dig- 
nity excited  the  young  master's  curiosity,  and 
he  hit  upon  the  device  of  the  miniature  axe, 
which  he  was  now  quick  to  see  pleased  the  little 
lady  well. 

“ Come  in  a minute,”  said  he,  stepping  back, 

“ and  I will  show  you  about  Here,  Joe,  stamp 
this  handle,  ‘ Judith  Danton  !*  Now,  miss,  you 
can  walk  about  while  it’s  being  done.” 

But  she  hesitated  yet.  So  he  said,  in  au 
apologetic  tone, 

“ You  know  it  was  the  best  thing  I could  do 
for  the  children  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s  way. 

I wouldn’t  like  to  see  any  boy  or  girl  go  limping 
round  the  street  or  maimed  for  life — the  right 
hand  cut  off,  maybe — by  any  thing  I owned.” 

That  seemed  to  be  a conclusive  explanation ; 
and  Judith  consented,  nndcr  his  guidance,  to 
examine  the  works.  And  so  Mill  Hamilton 
showed  her  about  and  explained  the  machinery. 

They  had  been  good  friends  since  that  day. 

Then  had  come  a time  when  Judith  walked 
along  the  river  banks,  and  listened  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  wild  ducks  floating  down  the  stream, 
as  to  the  sound  of  music  from  the  further  shore; 
for  there  was  nothing  nearer  than  the  further 
bank ; and  there  stood  the  factory,  and  there 
lived  Mill  Hamilton,  and  he  to  her  in  those 
days  was  the  music  of  a dream.  Sometimes  he 
would  row  her  in  a boat  up  or  down  the  river 
to  famous  aquatic  gardens,  where  the  pond  lilies 
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bloomed : and  when  she  sat  with  the  white  and 
yellow  blossoms  in  her  hands  and  under  her  feet, 
the  very  boat  half  filled  with  them,  rejoicing  in 
them  with  such  serious  delight,  a satisfaction 
that  seemed  to  him  so  deep,  so  little  girlish, 
mindful  of  them  even  to  forgetfulness  of  him — 
for  around  her  uncle’s  house  was  no  room  for 
flower  blooming,  and  she  prized  every  living 
sprig,  or  branch,  or  stem  he  broke  for  her,  for 
its  living  beauty’s  sake— his  ambition  rose  to  a 
height  that  left  secondary  his  old  purpose  of 
freeing  himself  from  debt  before  he  would  desire 
or  strive  for  any  earthly  thing. 

He  called  the  pride  of  Judith  “ dignity,”  and 
was  not  afraid  of  it.  Nothing  could  have  suited 
him  so  well — he  thought  no  style,  no  manner 
of  beauty,  so  well  as  Judith  Danton’s  quiet  grace. 
Other  girls  were  livelier,  were  gayer;  made  him 
laugh  more  heartily,  gave  a keener  brightness 
to  the  passing  hour.  But  that  was  not  what  he 
wanted.  Not  the  thoughtless  gayety  of  unre- 
flecting youth!  Here  was  a mind  that  could 
discern  the  ends  of  life,  and  was  able  to  strive 
for  what  itself  should  love ; or  for  that  which 
its  love  should  struggle  after,  in  fearless  sym- 
pathy. 

One  Saturday  evening  when  work  was  done, 
and  school  tasks  out  of  mind,  they  were  out  to- 
gether in  a boat, i and  not  by  accident.  Their 
talk  was  usually  bounded  by  the  events  of  their 
quiet  lives,  at  least  by  the  limits  of  Granby; 
but  this  night  they  ventured  further.  Judith 
said: 

“ I don’t  know  why  it  fascinates  me  so,  look- 
ing at  that  loop,  but  it  seems  when  it  opens  its 
great  jaws  and  Richards  puts  in  the  axe,  and  all 
the  rough  edges  are  taken  off,  just  as  if  some 
horrible  misfortune  were  taking  hold  of  me,  and 
was  cutting  off  all  the  rough  edges — there  are 
enough  of  them^  But  trouble  don’t  always  do 
that.  And  I don’t  know  but  a little  more  of  it 
would  make  me  a great  deal  worse  instead  of 
better.” 

“ You  can’t  know  much  of  trouble,  I should 
think,”  said  Mill,  in  a light  way;  but  his  eyes 
turned  full  upon  her  with  more  seriousness  in 
them  even  than  usual. 

“ No,  not  much,”  she  answered,  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  watch  the  innumerable 
tiny  Ashes  that  were  darting  right  and  left  be- 
fore the  progress  of  the  boat,  as  if  it  were  some 
dire,  harmful  thing. 

“It’s  a poor  kind  of  character  trouble  makes 
worse,  you  know,”  said  he;  and  Judith  reflected 
on  the  words  after  a manner  that  made  it  likely 
she  never  would  forget  them. 

“ I know  that,”  she  answered  seriously , “ and 
that’s  what  scares  me.  For  it  seems  as  if  I 
should  defy  it,  and  set  myself  against  it,  not  in 
a good  way,  not  in  the  right  way.” 

Then  the  young  oarsman  would  fain  encour- 
age her. 

“ Oh,  if  you  think  so,  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger, I guess.  It’s  those  that  don’t  fear  who  are 
in  danger  always.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?” 


“ Why,  yes;  if  you  feared  a thing  you  would 
be  on  your  guard  against  it,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  that,”  she  answered,  prompt- 
ly, as  if  she  had  in  some  strait  made  herself 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  force  of  the 
whole  argument.  “It  is  the  very  thing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I should  defy  my  own  fear. 
I wouldn’t  have  a loop  in  a factory,  I know,  if 
I owned  one.” 

“ You’d  make  a poor  hand  at  trimming  axes, 
then,  I can  tell  you,”  said  Mill.  “ A loop  is  a 
capital  thing.  It  is  one  of  the  inventions.  I 
paid  a pretty  sum  for  getting  that  one  up ; but 
you  can't  guess  the  labor  it  saves.  I should 
think  you’d  hate  the  trip-hammer  then,  it’s  such 
a noisy  thing.” 

“No;  I don’t  hate  the  hammer.  It  seems 
to  say  that  nothing  can  put  you  down ; put  it 
down,  I mean.”  She  corrected  herself,  with 
the  very  least  show  of  confusion. 

He  did  not  accept  the  amendment,  but  spoke 
up  with  more  than  usual  confidence,  emboldened 
even  by  her  embarrassment. 

“ That’s  because  you  know  I am  determined 
to  succeed,”  said  he.  “ I am.  You  listen  some- 
time and  see  if  it  don’t  say  so,  when  it  comes 
down  with  such  vim.  It’s  a good  thing  for  a 
man  to  know  what  he  wants  to  do ; for  then, 
ten  to  one,  he’ll  do  it.”  As  Mill  said  this,  he 
was  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  so 
much  modified  his  original  plan  that  one  dis- 
posed to  sarcasm  might  have  smiled  just  here 
a very  significant  smile  on  him.  But  Judith’s 
face  was  only  expressive  of  the  serious  interest 
that  was  full  of  understanding,  which  made  him 
think  how  excellent  a helper  she  would  be  in 
this  business  of  life ; and  made  him  believe  that 
what  he  had  begun  to  wish  for  was  even  al- 
ready ordained. 

“ If  it  is  a good  thing  for  a man,  then  it  is 
for  a woman,”  said  she. 

“ Yes;”  he  looked  satisfied  of  it,  and  yet  cu- 
rious. 

“Did  you  ever  have  a trouble  though,  with 
thinking  about  it  in  the  first  place,  what  you 
would  do?”  she  asked,  as  one  comrade  might 
ask  of  another,  concerning  this  curious  business 
of  human  life. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  was  in  the  trade  from 
the  time  I began.  I was  in  a factory  at  Mill- 
port,  and  I always  liked  it.  I found  out  some 
things  about  the  machinery,  and  was  a good 
hand  at  working.  So  of  course  I kept  to  the 
business.  I’m  not  sorry  for  that.  It’s  what  I 
was  prepared  for,  and  knew  about.” 

“Just  as  I am  for  teaching.  But  I do  not 
like  it.  I never  said  so  before  to  any  one,”  she 
said,  half  scared  it  seemed  that  she  had  con- 
fessed so  much  as  this.  “ It  is  what  I shall  do, 
of  course.  But  I am  not  sure  that  I can  do  it 
well.  It  is  different  making  axes.  You  can 
select  your  material.  You  would  not  think  of 
using  lead  instead  of  steel  for  edge-tools.” 

“No,  indeed,  ” he  laughed.  Somehow  her  per- 
plexity pleased  him ; but  not  because  it  pained 
her,  surely.  He  felt  in  himself  so  strong,  so 
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equAl  to  all  the  emergencies  of  doubt ; and  the 
eager  impulse  of  helpfulness  never  more  strong- 
ly than  now  in  Judith's  behalf.  But  he  must 
explain  this,  for  when  he  laughed  she  looked 
surprised  and  pained. 

“ Does  your  uncle  expect  it  of  you?"  he  ask- 
ed. “I  mean,  does  he  know  what  you  mean 
to  do?" 

“ Yes ; it  has  always  been  the  plan.  I com- 
fort myself  with  thinking  how  long  it  has  taken 
me  to  learn  any  thing.  And  it  is  the  way  with 
every  thing  I know,  little  by  little.  But  I shall 
feel  as  if  it  was  all  my  fault  if  I have  such  dunces 
in  my  school  as  I’ve  seen  among  girls  that  you'd 
think  had  never  any  thing  but  books  in  their 
hands.’* 

“ Just  look  at  these  lilies  there,"  said  Mill; 
“ isn’t  there  a difference?  But  they  both  had 
their  chance,  only,  I suppose,  it  wasn’t  in  the 
little  one  to  grow  like  the  big  one.  And  the 
yellow  one  couldn't  be  white.  Neither  could 
the  white  one  be  a yellow.  That’s  the  way  you 
must  look  at  it.  Nature  is  at  the  bottom,  do 
your  best.  I think  you'll  make  a teacher.*' 

“I’ll  do  my  best,’*  she  said,  encouraged. 
“ Uncle  has  his  hands  full  without  me.  But 
they  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  Maybe  I can 
do  something  for  the  children  some  day.  But 
I'm  afraid  it's  a long  while  yet. " 

“Do  you  mean  to  go  away  from  Granby?" 
asked  Mill,  rowing  faster,  and  looking  toward 
the  banks  as  if  in  momentary  expectation  of — 
he  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to  say  what. 

“Yes;  uncle  and  I have  been  talking  about 
it.  I can  do  better  if  I go  South.  I may  get 
a salary  there,  in  some  good  school,  when  I have 
my  diploma." 

“Then  you  mean  to  graduate ?" 

“Yes;  but  I must  teach  a little  first.  I'm 
going  to  begin  in  the  fall  I have  a place  prom- 
ised, and  that’s  the  reason  I've  been  so  busy  all 
summer.  You  were  asking  me  about  it."  And 
that  was  why  he  had  all  this  information,  she 
would  have  him  remember. 

Mill  thought  that  before  she  went  away  from  | 
Granby  he  should  be  able  to  give  her  some  ad- 
vice about  the  school  teaching.  But  then,  as 
he  knew,  girls  and  other  people  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  entirely  in  the  matter  of  accepting 
counsel.  Only,  he  thought  he  had  remarked 
that  Judith  was  more  reasonable  than  some  oth- 
ers, and  would,  he  could  not  doubt,  be  glad  of 
his  advice. 

But,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  before  Ju- 
dith had  fixed  upon  the  hour  of  departure  from 
Granby  she  revised  her  purpose  of  going  away 
at  all.  The  not  attractive  vision  of  plodding 
days  and  anxious  nights,  wild  wills,  and  selfish 
hearts,  and  ignorant  understandings,  had  faded 
out  of  sight.  She  might  begin  her  life’s  work 
nearer  home — share  with  Mill  Hamilton  more 
than  friendly  confidences,  and  more  than  honest 
counsel.  He  would  not  willingly  endure  the 
thought  that  she  should  pass  away  from  his 
sight  so  far  that  he  might  not  Beek  her  in  his 
evening  stroll;  or  on  Sundays  join  her  as  she 
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came  from  church ; or  lend  her  books ; he  had 
denied  himself  in  so  many  things  since  he  could 
remember,  his  voluntary  actions  had  all  involved 
self-subjection.  Why  should  he  not  at  last  cease 
from  this  life-penance?  But  all^plans  of  pru- 
dence, all  ambitious  aims,  brought  themselves 
into  what  strange  subjection,  to  the  strong  de- 
sire that  with  a sort  of  fierceness  supplanted  all 
others,  and  would  take  no  other  answer  than 
that  Judith  herself  should  give. 

What  he  had  hoped,  expected  of  her,  she 
really  fulfilled  They  had  worked  together. 

The  old  shed  gave  place  in  time  to  the  solid 
stone  structure  now  occupied  by  Hamilton's 
workmen.  From  poor  lodgings  the  youn«i  pair 
passed  into  a decent  cottage  in  the  heart  ot‘  the 
town.  At  last  the  handsome  bouse  was  built 
by  the  river  side,  and  gradually  the  rough  grounds 
were  brought  into  their  present  orderly  state ; the 
fine  lawn  grew  in  beauty  year  by  year;  the  con- 
servatories, grapery,  flower  - gardens  began  to 
shine  conspicuous  features  of  the  place ; fabu- 
lous fruits  ripened  on  their  walls  of  brick  and 
of  glass ; and  people  magnified  these  splendors 
to  suit  their  own  sense  of  fitness. 

EUROPEAN  SOUVENIRS. 

IDO  not  absolutely  believe  that  I am  the 
Wandering  Jew.  I can  not  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  idea  that  I am  an  illustration  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  And 
yet  I seem  to  have  seen  and  known  eveiy  body, 
and  to  have  shared  in  many  of  the  great  occur- 
rences which  m the  aggregate  have  made  up 
history.  Even  as  the  witches  in  Macbeth  pre- 
sented to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  regicide  a 
line  of  kings,  so  does  my  memory  bring  upon  the 
canvas  a host  of  royal  and  imperial  personages 
who  ha^e  all  filled  a conspicuous  place  in  history. 

I go  back  to  the  summer  of  1814.  The  arms 
of  the  coalesced  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  at 
length  crushed  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  of  Russia,  the 
King  Frederick  William  III.,  of  Prussia,  with 
sundry  Hetmans,  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses, 
Marshals  and  Princes,  assembled  in  England  as 
guests  of  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George 
IY.  The  friendship  which  an  illustrious  mili- 
tary member  of  the  aristocracy  entertained  for 
our  family  led  to  my  being  taken  to  a public 
ball  given  in  honor  of  those  distinguished  visit- 
ors, and  I gazed  at  each  celebrity  with  eyes  of 
admiration  and  veneration,  for  all  had  been  act- 
ors in  the  momentous  scenes  which  distinguished 
the  war  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Russian  Emperor  was  tall  and  handsome, 
but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  rather  that 
of  an  amiable  than  a resolute  sovereign ; he  of 
Prussia  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,  as  if  tobacco 
and  lager-bier  had  done  their  worst  with  him. 

Old  “ Vorwarts,”  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  chal- 
lenged universal  regard,  for  he  was  the  type  of  a 
brave  old  soldier , and  lie  had  won  the  hearts  of 
the  English  by  coming  (“  mit  my  whole  army !")  • 
to  the  assistance  of  Wellington  at  the  very  crisis 
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of  Waterloo.  Platoff,  the  Hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, attracted  some  notice ; bnt  he  was  quite 
surpassed,  as  an  object  of  public  curiosity,  by  a 
rough  Cossack  of  the  Don  whom  he  had  brought 
over  from  St. .Petersburg.  This  Cossack  wore  a 
scarlet  tunic,  a fur  cap,  and  a pair  of  very  large, 
baggy,  brown  trowsers,  which  so  completely  took 
the  fancy  of  the . fashionable  men  of  the  day 
that 4 4 Cossacks”  became  the  rage.  With  the  wo- 
men, the  terribly  long  mustaches  of  this  North- 
ern lancer  were  the  main  objects  of  admiration. 
It  was  said  that  when  he  sat  on  the  coach-box, 
side  by  side  with  Platoff’s  Jehu,  his  mustaches 
used  to  be  passed  in  at  the  carriage  window  for 
convenience  of  stowage.  Sharing  with  the  hir- 
sute adornments  of  the  Cossack,  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  the  fair  sex,  the  bonnet*  of  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
of  Russia,  soon  became  la  mode . Indeed,  this 
was  emphatically  the  era  of  monstrosities  in 
dress.  The  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George 
IV.,  affected  coats  with  long,  thin  swallow  tails, 
commencing  somewhere  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  and  extending  to  the  ground.  Never 
was  the  caricaturist  more  actively  employed; 
never  did  John  Bull,  always  more  or  less  ridicu- 
lous in  his  costume,  present  so  many  marks  for 
the  shafts  of  the  satirist.  Songs  and  ballads 
were  made  and  roared  about  the  streets  and 
in  the  theatres,  having  the  glaring  eccentricities 
of  dress  for  their  themes.  I recall  a couple  of 
doggerel  verses  sang  by  a rustic: 

“ But  i he  folks  in  the  street,  by  the  Lord,  make  me  stare, 
Bo  comical  droll  Is  the  drees  that  they  wearl 
The  gentlemen's  waists  are  atop  of  their  backs, 

And  their  large  Cossack  trowsers  do  fit  them  like  sacks. 

a Then  the  ladies  their  dresses  are  equally  queer, 

They  wear  such  large  bonnets  their  face  can't  appear; 

It  puts  me  in  mind — don't  think  I'm  a joker — 

Of  a coal-scuttle  stuck  on  the  head  of  a poker  1 
Then  they iwear  on  their  heads  green  leaves  such  a power, 
My  thoughts  always  run  on  a great  cauliflower ; 

While  to  keep  off  the  flies  and  to  hide  from  beholders 
They  wear  a large  cabbage  set  over  their  shoulders.'* 

But  I digress.  The  Prince  Regent  was  a tre- 
mendous fop  at  this  epoch.  Always  a beau,  he 
had,  however,  trusted  in  youth  to  the  advantage 
of  a fine  person  and  a peculiar  grace  of  manner 
for  the  means  of  conquest ; but  now  he  was  get- 
ting obese,  pursy,  and  bloated.  Brummell  had 
pronounced  the  damaging  “Who’s  your  fat 
friend  ?”  and  the  corset-maker  was  called  in  to 
confine  within  presentable  limits  the  “ increas- 
ing belly,”  born  of  gross  indulgence.  His  un- 
popularity was  enormous.  Although  his  regal 
position  as  the  locum  tenens  of  his  insane  old  fa- 
ther had  been  embellished  by  a series  of  military 
successes  which  brought  peace  to  the  world,  the 
British  people  could  not  forget  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  to  them  a costly  spendthrift ; that  he 
was  a bad  husband,  a gambler,  a false  and  fickle 
friend,  a sensualist — in  Bhort,  he  was  personally 
detested  by  the  masses.  But  he  had  his  admir- 
ers among  people  of  grand  ideas,  for  his — in  all 
that  related  to  selfish  enjoyment — were  singular- 
ly grand,  if  it  be  not  paradoxical  to  associate 
grandeur  with  individual  gratification.  The 


General  officer  who  took  me  to  the  ball  told  me 
some  years  later  that  when,  at  the  Prince’s 
table,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  sums 
voted  for  emperors  and  kings  (suggested  by  re- 
cent discussions  of  the  sum  allotted  to  Napoleon 
at  Elba),  the  Prince  remarked  that  the  man  who 
could  not  subsist  on  £100,000  ($500,000)  per 
annum  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself!  A 
gentleman  present,  whose  income  did  not  ex- 
ceed £2000  a year,  ventured  to  ask  his  Royal 
Highness  how  it  would  be  possible  for  any  one 
to  spend  60  large  a sum  upon  himself  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  ? “ Oh ! nothing  more 
easy,"  replied  44  Fnm  the  Fourth.”  44  Indeed  it 
would  require  a little  economizing !”  44  As  how, 
Sir?”  44  Why,”  H.  R.  H.  condescended  to  re- 
ply, 44  in  the  first  place,  a man  would  require  a 
good  town -house  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
squares,  and  that,  with  the  servants,  would  cost 
£5000  or  £6000  a year.  Then  he  would  need 
his  box  at  the  opera,  his  open  and  closed  car- 
riages, his  horses  for  the  Park,  his  club,  his 
whist,  a considerable  wardrobe,  a good  cellar  of 
wine  for  his  friends,  and  a snug  little  sum  for 
his  menus  pkdsirs . Of  course  he  would  have  a 
country-house  in  some  charming  situation,  with 
park,  deer,  ferine  ornie , a sheet  of  water,  fishing 
apparatus,  etc.,  and  a lawn  for  archery  and  Jetts 
champetres . In  another  county — say  Leicester- 
shire, good  for  fox-hunting — he  would  keep  his 
hounds  and  a mansion.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  descend  to  shoot  upon  another  man's 
grounds,  and  he  therefore  would  require  a shoot- 
ing-box of  his  own  in  Norfolk.  He  would  nat- 
urally have  a yacht  and  his  aquatic  residence  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  when  to  this  yon  add 
that  he  must  go  to  the  Continent  for  the  autumn 
or  bleak  winter,  and  shake  his  elbow  at  Frascati’s 
or  one  of  the  maisons  de  jeu  at  Baden  or  Hom- 
burg,  I think  you  will  say  that  £100,000  is  not 
out  of  the  way !” 

To  a people  whose  happy  simplicity  of  habit 
leads  them  to  assign  no  more  than  $25,000  a 
year  to  their  President,  such  a stupendous  in- 
come as  £100,000  may  appear  an  impossibility. 
Yet  have  I known  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men whose  incomes  ranged  between  £50,000  and 
£100,000.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Northum- 
berland, and  Buccleugh,  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, Earl  Cardigan,  Lord  Ellesmere,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  others,  have  enor- 
mous rentals.  My  late  friend,  Sir  Joseph 
Bailey,  a great  iron-master  in  Wales,  owned 
property  in  eight  counties,  had  nine  clerical  liv- 
ings in  his  gift,  and  employed  12,000  persons. 
He  had  several  magnificent  houses.  Though 
originally  a poor  boy,  uneducated  and  friend- 
less, he  had  worked  his  way  upward ; and  as  he 
advanced  in  wealth  he  cultivated  a taste  for 
literature  and  the  arts.  At  Glen  Usk,  in  Brecon- 
shire, he  had  a superb  library  and  many  beau- 
tiful paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture.  His 
house — his  palace,  rather— contained  sixty  beat 
bedrooms,  each  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square ; 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  good  economy  to 
have  them  filled  throughout  the  winter,  and 
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plenty  of  Champagne  at  the  dinner-table  for 
their  occupants.  As  how?  “I  will  tell  you,” 
said  Sir  Joseph.  “The  hares,  rabbits,  and 
pheasants  in  my  preserves  play  the  very  deuce 
with  my  grain.  They  would  eat  up  the  value 
of  £1000  in  a few  weeks.  Now  if  I invite  forty 
or  fifty  friends  with  their  wives  down  here,  and 
each  man  brings  his  gun,  I get  my  fields  and 
coppices  cleared  of  the  marauders,  and  have  my 
table  well  supplied  with  game  int6  the  bargain !” 
This  was  buying  a character  for  hospitality  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Sir  Joseph  found  land  the  grand 
source  of  wealth  and  consequence,  and  he  cov- 
eted every  acre  on  which  his  eye  rested.  He 
lent  money  on  the  mortgage  of  land,  and  inva- 
riably foreclosed  if  the  borrower  made  default. 
One  lady,  a buxom  widow,  owned  a small  prop- 
erty in  the  very  heart  of  the  Glen  Usk  estate. 
Bailey  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  k into  his 
hands.  He  begged,  entreated,  offered  large 
sums ; but  the  widow  had  a pride  in  possession, 
and  would  not  relinquish  an  inch.  Indeed  Bai- 
ley's anxiety  only  made  her  value  the  estate  the 
more.  He  was  quite  a Sir  Giles  Overreach  in 
his  agrarian  covetousness.  Sir  Joseph,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  was  very  anxious  to  be  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  offered  to  give  £30,000  to 
any  one  who  could  induce  Lord  Palmerston  to 
recommend  his  elevation  to  the  Queen.  But 
Palmerston  was  inexorable — he  would  not  list- 
en to  any  thing  “so  uncon stitutionaL ” Fine 
words ! Bailey  was  opposed  to  Palmerston  in 
politics : it  was  of  small  account  that  he  could 
make  two  or  three  Conservatives  vacate  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  replace  them  by  Whigs 
of  Palmerston's  choice.  The  Premier  never  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  a foe,  or  to  serve  any  man 
who  was  not  of  his  own  party  and  active  in  col- 
lecting votes  on  a division.  Bailey  actually 
sought  to  attract  the  Queen's  favor  by  giving 
£3000  to  the  Wellington  College,  and  £2000  to 
the  Cambridge  Asylum  for  Soldiers'  Widows. 
All  in  vain  1 Her  Majesty  never  moves  in  such 
matters  excepting  by  the  advice  of  her  Prime 
Minister.  Bailey  died  a baronet,  leaving  an 
immense  property  to  his  grand-children.  He 
had  lost  his  eldest  son  and  heir. 

Among  the  richest  of  the  parvenus  was  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I knew  him  well.  He 
was  a man  of  fine  taste  and  an  enlarged  mind : 
he  did  not  fear  to  share  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  obloquy  attendant  upon  political 
apostasy.  For  years  he  opposed  himself  to 
Catholic  emancipation  and  the  Com  Laws,  but 
at  last  took  a prominent  part  in  effecting  the 
first  and  abolishing  the  second  in  the  presence 
of  public  expediency.  Peel  took  me  down  to 
Drayton  Manor  to  show  me  his  pictures.  He 
had  a glorious  gallery,  and  loved  to  encourage 
artists.  Not  merit  only,  but  struggling,  mistak- 
en genius,  like  Hay  don's,  found  a munificent 
friend  in  Peel.  He  loved  Landseer,  Maclise, 
and  Mulready.  Yet,  with  all  his  ease  and  kind- 
ness in  private,  Sir  Robert  could  not  get  over  a 
certain  hauteur  in  public.  He  probably  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  a lofty  carriage  among 
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the  titled  nobility,  who  despised  Us  nouveaux 
riches . I was  much  struck  with  this  at  the 
funeral  of  poor  Tom  Campbell — he  who  wrote 
the  “Battle  of  the  Baltic”  and  “Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.”  Peel’s  head  was  thrown  back  very 
superciliously  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave ; and  when  the  officiating  clergyman  ut- 
tered the  name  of  “Jesus,”  at  which  all  present 
reverently  bowed,  Peel  condescended  to  a slight 
inclination — as  much  as  to  say,  “Well,  I sup- 
pose I must  give  way  a little  on  such  occasions.” 

The  mention  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  recalls 
to  my  recollection  an  incident  illustrative  of  his 
power  of  sketching  likenesses  from  memory. 
The  late  Mr.  Yernon,  who  bequeathed  his  gal- 
lery to  the  British  public,  and  which  now  adorns 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  invited  Sir  Ed- 
win to  his  house  in  the  country  to  paint  a favor- 
ite horse.  While  Landseer  was  there  he  went 
to  divine  service  at  an  old  parish  church,  musty 
and  ivy  clad,  a few  miles  off.  On  his  return  his 
opinion  of  the  preacher  was  challenged.  “Oh, 
for  a young  man  it  was  well  enough ; but  it  was 
not  what  you  had  led  me  to  expect.”  “Young 
man  !”  ejaculated  Yernon ; “ why,  my  dear  Sir, 

Mr. is  at  least  sixty,  and  for  seventeen  years 

has  been  avowedly  the  finest  preacher  in  the  coun- 
ty  1”  “ Then  I must  have  heard  some  one  else.” 

“ Oh  no ; our  rector  never  misses.  He  was  here 
yesterday,  so  he  can  not  be  ill.”  Landseer  per- 
severed, and  at  length  said,  “I'll  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  man  I heard.”  Vernon  put  paper 
and  pencil  before  him,  and  in  five  minutes  Sir 
Edwin  had  produced  a life-like  portrait  of  rather 
a heavy-looking  curate.  “Why,”  cried  Vernon, 

“ that's  the  Reverend  James , who  officiates 

at , twenty  miles  off!  I never  saw  such  a 

portrait ! You  must  know  him.”  “ I heard  and 
saw  him  to-day  for  the  first  time.”  And  so  it 
proved.  The  rector  and  the  curate  had  changed 
places  for  once. 

The  history  of  the  Vernon  Gallery  is  singular. 

Mr.  Vernon  had  no  particular  taste  for  pictures. 

He  was  rich,  and  lent  money.  One  of  liis  debt- 
ors, who  resided  near  him,  had  failed  to  fulfill  his 
bond.  Vernon  put  an  execution  on  his  house. 
While  the  bailiffs  were  in  occupation  the  poor 
heart-broken  debtor  died.  Vernon  went  to  the 
house  to  see  whether  the  property,  when  dis- 
posed of,  would  cover  the  amount  of  his  claim. 

He  saw  some  fine  pictures  on  the  walls ; he  also 
saw  the  wailing  widow.  Struck  by  her  beauty, 
and  commiserating  her  grief,  he  suspended  hos- 
tile operations,  and  desired  she  would  continue 
at  her  abode.  He  renewed  his  visits ; each  time 
he  was  more  pleased  with  the  widow ; and  when 
a decent  period  had  elapsed  he  declared  himself 
enamored  of  her,  and  said  that  if  she  would  be- 
come his  wife  not  a chattel  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  ber  house  should  be  removed. 

All  should  be  transferred  to  her  new  dwelling. 
The  widow — long  obdurate — melt^l,  and  Vernon 
became  the  owner  of  the  pictures.  He  had  a fa- 
vorite nephew — Heath,  the  optician — living  with 
him.  I knew  Heath — a man  of  cultivated  taste. 
Vernon  asked  him  about  the  pictures — their  vaL 
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ue — their  painters.  Heath  took  the  opportunity 
of  dwelling  upon  the  claims  of  artists  to  munifi- 
cent patronage,  and  told  his  uncle  that  no  more 
noble  use  could  be  made  of  the  gifts  of  fortune 
than  the  encouragement  of  painting.  Vernon 
took  the  hint,  at  once  gave  commissions  to  va- 
rious artists  of  the  highest  repute,  and  soon  ac- 
cumulated that  noble  collection  which  is  now 
public  property  and  bears  the  name  of  the  do- 
nor. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  Vernon  gift  is  the 
donation  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  This  gentle- 
man, a Lancashire  cotton-spinner,  had  cultivated 
a taste  for  the  arts  for  some  years.  Not  very 
long  ago  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a charming 
picture  representing  Marie  Antoinette  mending 
the  coat  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Temple.  The 
painter  being  a Royal  Academician,  the  paint- 
ing was  exhibited  at  the  National  Gallery.  The 
Queen  saw  it,  and  at  once  expressed  a desire  to 
become  its  possessor.  Mrs.  Sheepshanks  re- 
fused to  part  with  it.  All  negotiation  was  un- 
availing. The  Queen’s  wishes  had  enhanced 
its  value.  To  the  surprise  of  the  public,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  the  Sheepshanks  gallery  was 
presented,  a few  years  later,  to  the  nation.  Was 
this  the  result  of  Mr.  S.’s  annoyance  at  his  wife’s 
disloyal  selfishness?  Was  it  the  amende  made, 
through  the  public,  to  the  mortified  Sovereign  ? 

The  triumph  of  Captain  Ericsson,  after  so 
many  years  of  hopeless  toil  in  the  caloric  inter- 
est, reminds  me  of  the  struggles  of  the  great 
pioneer  of  the  overland  communication  with  In- 
dia, poor  Thomas  Waghorn.  It  is  now  upward 
of  thirty  years  since  Waghorn  arrived  in  Bom- 
bay, full  of  a scheme  for  navigating  a steamer 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  steamer, 
that  it  might  carry  a sufficiency  of  fuel  for  the 
whole  trip,  was  only  to  take  the  mails  and  one 
passenger.  On  the  day  of  Waghom’s  arrival  a 
meeting  was  held  by  the  merchants  to  receive 
proposals  from  a Mr.  Taylor  for  the  formation 
of  a company  which  was  to  open  a communica- 
tion with  India  via  the  Red  Sea.  Waghorn ’s 
scheme  w’as  scouted.  Taylor  received  great  en- 
couragement, as  far  as  promises  could  be  relied 
upon,  and  he  started  for  Europe  with  a party 
of  friends,  traveling  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Euphrates  en  route  to  Constantinople;  but  the 
whole  party  was  murdered  by  the  Yezedees  near 
Diarbekir.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  India 
Waghorn  changed  his  tactics,  and  declared  for 
the  Red  Sea  route,  offering  to  return  to  Europe 
with  mercantile  letters.  But  the  “Ducks” — as 
the  Bombay  people  are  familiarly  called  in  In- 
dia— thought  him  mad  or  eccentric.  Certainly 
he  was  afflicted  with  monomania  — he  could 
think,  speak,  dream  of  nothing  but  “steam.” 
It  became  necessary,  when  in  his  company,  to 
avoid  all  allusion  to  any  thing  which  could  sup- 
ply him  with  an  excuse  for  bursting  out  on  his 
favorite  topiot  Kettles,  smoking  tureens,  con- 
densed vapor,  one  shunned ; for  he  watched,  as 
a cat  watches  for  a mouse,  for  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  steam  navigation.  On  one  un- 
fortunate occasion  I introduced  him  to  a Major 
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Hawkins,  a military  engineer,  saying,  “Wag- 
horn, make  the  acquaintance  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  Major  Hawkins.”  “Steamed,  Sir,  did 
you  say?”  exclaimed  Waghorn ; “I  am  delight- 
ed.” He  seized  Hawkins  by  the  button  and  vic- 
timized him.  Mad  as  he  was,  however,  Wag- 
horn  contrived  to  carry  his  point  with  the  Lon- 
don merchants  and  the  ministry.  He  besieged 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  worried 
the  Premier,  tortured  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  bullied  the  public  through  the  press.  At 
length  the  merchants  consented  to  test  his  re- 
peated asseverations  that  letters  could  be  car- 
ried to  India,  via  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  in 
half  the  time  that  it  required  to  send  them  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  intrusted  him 
with  a large  packet  and  the  means  of  paying  his 
expenses.  He  set  out,  traveled  express  to  Mar- 
seilles, went  on  a French  vessel  to  Alexandria, 
hastened  across  the  desert  on  a camel,  hired  a 
small  vessel  at  Kosseir,  and  sailed  down  to  In- 
dia, accomplishing  the  feat  in  less  than  two 
months.  All  skepticism  now  vanished.  If  this 
feat  could  be  accomplished  by  sailing  vessels, 
what  might  not  a steamer  achieve?  A com- 
pany was  formed ; Waghorn  was  rewarded  with 
a lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  soon 
drank  himself  to  death ; and  thenceforward  In- 
dia was  brought  10,000  miles  nearer  to  En- 
gland. Mighty  have  been  the  results  1 

Macaulay  was  in  India  when  the  Waghorn 
triumph  was  achieved.  I dined  with  him  on 
the  day  when  the  news  reached  Calcutta  of 
Waghorn’s  arrival  in  Bombay.  The  dinner 
party  wras  not  a large  one ; Macaulay  never  en- 
tertained upon  a grand  scale;  but  the  guests 
were  numerous  enough  to  form  an  audience 
sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  garrulous  histori- 
an. The  difficulties  which  Waghorn  had  over- 
come suggested  a brilliant  after-dinner  speech 
on  the  obstacles  which  had  ever  opposed  them- 
selves to  great  enterprises  and  inventions,  and 
we  had — what  was  Macaulay’s  forte  in  writing 
as  well  as  speech  making — a gorgeous  array  of 
historical  illustrations.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Co- 
lumbus, Vasco  de  Gama,  Newton,  John  Hunter, 
Humphrey  Davy,  Fulton,  and  a host  of  minor 
pioneers  of  human  knowledge  were  brought  on 
the  tapis  with  powerful  effect.  It  was  at  once 
a treat  and  a trouble  to  hear  Macaulay  talk. 

All  that  he  said  he  said  well ; no  man  could 
say  it  better ; but  there  was  too  much  of  it.  A 
sense  of  oppressiveness  came  over  the  listener 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour.  But  Macaulay 
could  not  help  it.  Abundance  of  ideas  begat 
affluence  of  speech,  and  when  once  he  started  a 
subject  familiar  or  agreeable  to  him  he  could 
not  stop  himself  until  be  had  talked  an  essay 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review . He  said  of  Charles 
James  Fox  that  he  wrote  speeches,  and  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  that  he  spoke  essays.  He 
might  have  said  the  very  same  thing  of  himself. 

It  was  often  predicted  of  Macaulay,  when  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  though  he  could 
make  a brilliant  oration  with  some  preparation, 
he  could  not  oiler  an  impromptu  reply  to  an 
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opponent.  This  was  a mistake.  I have  heard 
Macaulay  in  argument  with  Hallam,  the  histo- 
rian, and  Dr.  Bloomfield,  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  Johnson  Club,  and  was  perfects 
ly  astonished  at  the  felicity  with  which  he  over- 
turned false  reasonings,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
illustrations  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  poets.  He  was  never  at  a loss.  The 
whole  region  of  polite  literature  was  at  his  com- 
mand. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
vehemently  admired  “Tom  Macaulay.”  He 
had  known  him  from  boyhood ; for  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  noble  band  of  anti-slavery  men  who 
fought  the  good  fight  until  emancipation  was  ef- 
fected. Zachary  Macaulay,  Wilberforce,  Clark- 
son, Buxton,  and  Brougham  were  the  others. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  a zealous  missionary,  and  would 
have  done  something  in  the  way  of  Hindoo  con- 
version if  his  spirit  had  been  more  catholic.  But 
he  was  a most  intolerant  Episcopalian,  and  could 
not  bring  himself  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Methodists.  He  even 
refused  to  allow  them  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Infant  Schools.  His  sermons  were  some- 
times grand— often  eccentric.  His  elevation  to 
a bishopric  turned  the  poor  man’s  head ; and 
from  the  simple  Vicar  of  Islington  he  became 
one  of  the  most  sycophantic  and  pompous  of 
prelates.  He  called  his  house  in  Calcutta  “ the 
Episcopal  Palace.”  He  was  always  “ My  Lord 
Bishop,”  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  rulers  of 
India  he  gave  the  magnates  all  their  titles  at 
full  length — somewhat  thus . 44  Bless,  O Lord, 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  His  Excellency  the  noble  Lord  William 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 
— bless  the  wise  and  brave  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Sir  Edward  Burnes,  Knight  of  the  Tow- 
er and  Sword,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,”  etc.,  etc.  Wilson,  though  a sin- 
cere Christian  and  an  able  and  orthodox  preach- 
er, was,  after  all,  a good  deal  of  an  actor,  and 
often  amused  his  congregation  by  his  pulpit 
drolleries. 

Apropos  of  actors,  Macready,  who  was  used  so 
scurvily  at  the  Astor-Place  house,  is  etyoying  the 
otium  cum  dignxtate  at  Sherborne,  in  the  west  of 
England,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  editorship 
of  school  books,  and  sometimes  “reading”  in 
small  towns  for  the  benefit  of  literary  institu- 
tions. Happy  in  his  retirement,  he  neverthe- 
less looks  back  with  pleasure  upon  his  visit  to 
America,  where,  by  his  professional  efforts,  he  re- 
trieved the  losses  he  had  experienced  in  his  man- 
agement of  Drury  Lane.  Macready  was  without 
exception  the  most  irritable  of  all  those  despotic 
monarchs,  theatrical  managers,  and  had  conse- 
quently less  of  the  affection  of  the  actors  than 
any  man  similarly  situated.  He  observed  the 
coldest  distance,  the  most  stately  reserve,  in  all 
his  professional  intercourse  with  the  better  actors 
and  actresses,  and  treated  the 4 ‘ little  people”  with 
disdain  an  d harshness.  Sometimes  they  resented 
his  tyranny.  On  one  occasion  he  was  rehearsing 
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Macbeth  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  The  man 
who  was  to  play  the  “ First  Murderer,”  perse- 
verm  gly  walked  down  to  the  centre  of  the  stage 
in  the  banquet  scene,  completely  obscuring  the 
King  from  view.  “ Good  God  I man,”  exclaimed 
Macready,  “what  do  you  mean  ? Go  back,  and 
advance  to  that  point,”  indicating  a plank 
considerably  to  the  left.  The  man  retired, 
came  forward  again — still  too  much  in  advance. 

“ Heavens ! man,  are  you  mad  ? I say — are  you 
— are  you  mad  ? Go  back — go  back,  Sir !”  and 
thrusting  his  right  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat  and  twisting  his  hair  about  with  the 
left,  he  frantically  walked  up  and  down  the  stage. 
The  poor  “Murderer”  repeated  the  entree:  it 
was  not  the  thing.  4 4 Carpenter,  earpenter  I ” at 
length  ejaculated  Macready,  in  a state  of  frenzy. 

44  O God  I”  The  carpenter  came.  “Look,” 
said  the  excited  Macbeth, 44  do  you  see  that  plank 
there — there?”  “I  do,  Sir.”  44 Well,  get  a 
brass-headed  nail  and  a hammer.”  They  were 
brought.  44  Now  drive  the  nail  into  that  spot,” 
pointing  to  the  place  which  he  wished  44  the  Mur- 
derer” to  occupy.  It  was  done.  “ Now  you, 
Sir,”  addressing  the  unfortunate  cause  of  his  an- 
ger, 44  look  at  that  nail.  Come  down  to  that  spot 
— not  an  inch  further — and  wait  there  till  I come 
down.”  The  night  arrived.  The  banquet  scene 
is  set.  The  44  Murderer”  gets  his  cue,  and  he 
enters.  Macready  looks  anxiously  toward  him. 
The  man  has  suddenly  stopped,  and  is  turning 
round  and  round,  apparently  hunting  with  his 
eyes  for  something  he  has  dropped  on  the  ground. 
The  audience  titter.  Macready’s  gall  arises.  He 
advances  to  the  man— “In  the  name  of  God, 
what  are  you  doing  ?”  44  Sure,”  says  Paddy,  the 
assassin,  44  ain’t  I looking  for  that  blessed  nail 
of  yours?”  The  audience  roars.  Macready 
bursts  into  the  part — “There’s  blood  upon  thy 
face,”  etc.,  and  gradually  recovers  his  self-pos- 
session. But  Pat  had  had  his  revenge. 

The  freaks  of  actors  and  managers  would  fill 
a volume.  Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kean  have  sup- 
plied a perfect  fund  to  the  compilers  of  dra- 
matic ana.  Even  upon  the  French  stage,  where 
every  word  and  action  is  subjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  ever-present  police,  eccentricities 
have  had  their  occasions  of  display.  Only  a few 
years  since,  when  I was  staying  in  Paris,  Fred- 
eric Lemaistre,  the  great  master  of  melodrama, 
gave  loose  to  one  of  his  whims,  and  was  the 
cause  of  one  of  those  jeux  d'esprit  which  the 
French  are  so  quick  to  appreciate.  There  was 
a drama  in  which  Lemaistre  played,  as  usual, 
the  part  of  an  assassin.  He  stabs  a woman  to 
the  heart.  The  gens  darmes  appear ; he  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  crime ; and  he  replies,  with  rare 
audacity,  44  Je  tax  attaque — elle  m'a  resistfc—je 
tax  assassins  /”  But  one  night  our  actor  had 
exceeded  his  usual  potations — never  very  weak — 
and  his  insolence  on  such  occasions  was  mag- 
nificent. He  immolates  his  victim — Madame 
Dorval;  she  falls  dead,  after  the  approved  ar- 
rangement. The  police  enter  and  interrogate 
the  author  of  the  homicide — 44  What  have  you 
done?  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 
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The  audience  breathlessly  await  the  daring  re- 
ply, which  invariably  rouses  them  to  a pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  But  Lemaistre  doggedly  replies, 
“ftien  /” — Nothing ! The  question  is  repeated. 
Our  intoxicated  Murderer  makes  no  other  an- 
swer. The  audience  wax  angry ; murmurs  arise ; 
Lemaistre  hastily  quits  the  stage.  The  gamins 
in  the  gallery  are  infuriated;  they  vociferate; 
they  yell ; they  threaten  the  chandeliers,  the 
sceueiy,  the  benches.  The  uproar  is  tremendous. 
The  manager  is  in  despair.  At  the  very  crisis 
of  his  fate,  behold  the  dead  woman  rises  to  her 
feet,  and  advances  to  the  front  of  the  lamps. 
All  is  hashed — a French  audience  remembers 
what  is  due  to  a woman,  and  especially  one  who 
has  risen  from  %he  dead  in  their  service.  What 
is  she  going  to  say? — “Messieurs  et  Mesdames , 
*7  m'a  attaqut — je  lai  resists — il  m'a  assas- 
sinceS ” The  magic  words  have  been  spoken. 
The  absurdity  of  the  situation  has  added  to  them 
fresh  piquancy.  A spontaneous  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, a vehement  burst  of  applause  recognizes  the 
movement  of  the  spiritueUe  actress,  and  peace  is 
restored. 

How  the  accidental  use  of  a single  word  will 
unlock  the  portals  of  memory ! Spirituel  is  not 
“spiritual,”  in  its  modem  acceptation,  yet  how 
instantaneously  it  transports  the  mind  to  one  of 
the  disturbing  theories  of  the  age ! Every  body 
has  road  Bulwer’s  4 ‘ Strange  Story.”  It  has  been 
“nuts”  to  the  Swedenborgians.  To  one  who 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves — who  neither 
takes  upon  trust  nor  cares  to  investigate — the 
story  is  simply  perplexing.  There  is,  however, 
one  passage  in  it  which  carries  me  back  to  a 
phenomenon  which  has  always  been  a puzzle 
and  a bewilderment  to  me.  It  is  that  in  which 
Margrave  refers  to  the  Pythoness — «one  of  those 
virgins  whom  the  priests  of  Delphi  were  accus- 
tomed to  seek  in  their  travels  in  Thrace  or 
Thessaly,  and  employ  to  administer  their  ora- 
cles. These  virgins  were  rare — a peculiar  or- 
ganization was  requisite  to  their  fitness ; and 
their  faculties  were  so  much  strained  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  imposed  duties  that  the  vital 
functions  were  speedily  exhausted,  and  “no 
pythoness  ever  retained  her  life  more  than  three 
years  from  the  time  that  her  gift  was  elaborate- 
ly trained  and  developed.” 

I have  seen  two  of  these  pythonesses  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  The  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  marvelously  gifted,  was  a girl  whom 
they  called  Isa  Pntderie . She  was  brought 
upon  the  platform  of  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
by  an  American 'lady  and  a French  gentleman. 
In  person  Isa  was  large  and  handsome ; her  at- 
tire was  that  of  a Druidical  priestess,  a Norma 
— at  least  of  the  stage  Norma.  When  the  au- 
dience was  seated  the  Frenchman  requested  that 
any  one  who  desired  to  witness  a proof  of  the 
marvelous  powers  of  the  pythoness  would  write 
on  a card  what  subject  in  history,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  illustrated  by  a single  figure,  he  or 
she  would  wish  the  pythoness  to  personate.  I 
wrote  on  a card  the  single  word  44  Judith.”  The 
girl  had  been  thrown  into  a state  of  coma  by  the 
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American  lady,  who  stood  some  paces  behind 
her,  and  the  lady — a “medium” — now  made  a 
few  passes  with  her  hand  and  retired.  Present- 
ly the  pythoness  arose— evidently  with  an  effort. 

Gradually  her  brows  contracted  into  a frown. 

In  her  trance  she  looked  upon  the  sleeping  Hol- 
ofernes;  she  stretched  out  her  right  hand — 
clutched,  apparently,  the  sword  — uplifted  it, 
and,  with  a stroke,  severed  the  head  of  the  chief- 
tain. Then  she  stooped  down,  as  if  to  pick  up 
the  caput  mortuum , and  supposing  she  held  it 
aloft  in  her  left  hand,  triumphantly  pointed  to 
it  with  the  sword  in  her  right,  thus  realizing  in 
her  graceful  pose  one  of  the  magnificent  pictures 
extant  of  the  remarkable  deed  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Judith.  About  twenty  subjects  of  a 
similar  nature  were,  in  like  manner,  suggested, 
and  she  executed  them  all  with  ineffable  grace 
and  exactitude.  But  the  effort  exhausted  her : 
she  was  quite  a pitiable  object  when  she  had  fin- 
ished her  performance. 

Now  the  thing  which  staggered  me  in  all  this 
was,  first,  the  means  of  interpreting  to  the  pyth- 
oness the  will  of  the  individual  Btrangers  among 
the  auditory ; secondly,  the  means  by  which  she 
had  acquired  such  an  abounding  knowledge  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  and  the  chefs  cTceuvre  of  art  by  which 
they  had  been  illustrated.  There  could  be  no 
collusion,  no  confederacy,  between  the  “virgin” 
and  the  people  who  subjected  her  to  the  severe 
ordeals. 

But  the  experiments  did  not  stop  here.  Upon 
a second  visit  the  pythoness  was  desired — by  a 
writing  on  a card  which  she  did  not  see — to  de- 
scend from  the  platform — to  walk  into  the  audi- 
torium as  if  her  path  was  strewed  with  eggs— to 
select  the  author  of  4 4 David  Copperfield”  and 
conduct  him  to  the  platform.  She  arose — the 
sweat  upon  her  brow  ; she  moved  forward, 
stopped,  staggered,  appeared  to  pick  her  way, 
found  Charles  Dickens,  and  bore  him  back  with 
her  to  the  stage.  Then  it  was  the  people  were 
told  what  she  had  been  desired  to  do ; and  Dick- 
ens assured  them  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her 
purposes,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  her. 

The  second  pythoness  was  a small,  shriveled, 
prematurely  old  woman — quite  a galvanized 
mummy.  Her  forte  lay  in  performing  on  the 
piano  any  air  that  had  ever  been  composed.  Its 
title  was  inscribed  on  a card  and  read  by  the 
medium.  In  a moment  she  rose  and  executed 
the  air.  She,  and  the  first  named  girl,  died 
within  three  years  of  their  first  employment  in 
the  task  of  divination  and  execution.  How  ac- 
count for  these  marvels  in  Nature  ? 

By  what  train  of  thought  I am  led  to  electritv 
ity  and  the  gallows  it  is  unnecessary  to  stop  and 
inquire;  but  the  next  strange  individual  who 
presents  himself  to  my  memory  is  one  of  the 
hangmen  of  Middlesex — an  aide  of  the  celebrated 
Jack  Ketch,  Calcroft.  I was  in  a second-class , 
carriage  going  from  London  to  Uxbridge.  One, 
man  only  was  my  fellow-passenger.  He  was  a 
tall,  athletic,  broad-shonldered,  big-calved  navvy 
— a term  by  which,  in  England,  the  stoutest  1&» 
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borers  are  designated — the  laborers  who  make 
railways  and  excavate  canals.  His  eyes  had  a 
sinister  expression.  I did  not  care  to  encounter 
their  gaze,  but  looked  out  at  the  window  and  up 
at  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Present- 
ly, almost  unconsciously,  I said — 44  Marvelous- 
ly quick  is  the  speed  of  the  fellow ! If  you  or  I 
were  to  attempt  to  run  to  France  from  the  press- 
ing attentions  of  our  tailor,  a message  sent  by 
the  machine  would  stop  us  at  Dover  !** 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed  the  navvy 
— 44  That’s  a hit  at  my  clothes.  I ain’t  got  no 
tailor.  How  should  I ?” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  ” I replied ; 44 1 meant  no 
offense : I merely  intended  to  illustrate  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  electric  communication.  It  was 
through  this  that  Tawell  was  caught  and 
hanged/’  Tawell  was  a Quaker,  who  had  pois- 
oned a woman  and  fled  to  London ; but  before  he 
could  arrive,  the  wires  flashed  the  news  of  the 
crime,  and  Tawell  was  arrested  by  the  police. 
The  man  replied : 44  That’s  only  a come  off — 
you  meant  to  sneer  at  my  toggery.”  I felt  netg 
tied  at  the  fellow’s  refusal  to  accept  my  explana- 
tion, and  thinking  that  he  would,  perhaps,  lay 
violent  hands  upon  me,  I assumed  a bold  air, 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  rqtorted — 
44  Since  you  think  so,  you  are  welcome  to  your 
thoughts.  Make  the  most  of  them.”  This  took 
him  aback.  After  a pause,  he  said : 44  Tawell 
never  was  hung.”  44  You  are  talking  nonsense, 
my  friend.”  44 No,  I ain’t;  it  was  a dummy 
which  was  hanged  instead,  and  I hanged  it  ! ” 
I looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  4 4 Really  ?” 
44  Yes;  d’ye  think  I’m  telling  a lie?”  And  he 
drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  mouth,  as 
men  of  the  lower  orders  are  wont  to  do  before 
they  commit  some  act  of  violence.  I saw  the 
necessity  for  firmness — or,  at  least,  for  an  assump- 
tion of  it.  I replied,  44 1 don’t  mean  to  say  you 
lie,  but  the  fact  is  so  new  to  me— so  staggering 
— and — and — so  you  say  you  are  a hangman!” 
“Yes;  I does  a bit  of  work  now  and  then  for 
Mr.  Calcroft  out  of  town:”  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  looked  so  horribly  savage  that  I fan- 
cied he  was  about  to 4 4 do  a bit  of  work”  for  me. 
A thought  suddenly  flashed  across  me.  44  And 
so  you  say  that  you  did  not  hang  Tawell,  but 
that  you  hanged  a dummy  ? Did  you  know  it 
was  a dummy  at  the  time?”  44 In  course  I 
did.”  “Then,  my  friend,  you  have  been  one 
of  a conspiracy  to  defeat  the  laws,  and  as  we  are 
now  nearing  the  station,  I’ll  give  you  in  charge 
to  a policeman!”  He  turned  pale.  44 1 don’t 
care ; and  you’d  better  give  the  Sheriff  and  all 
the  rest  on  ’em  in  charge ; and  the  Times  re- 
porter, too;  they  all  knew  on  it and  here  we 
reached  Uxbridge ; the  door  was  opened  and  he 
got  out.  I followed  him,  and  meeting  a police- 
man on  the  platform,  I pointed  to  my  fellow- 
traveler,  who  was  slowly  moving  away,  and 
asked,  4 4 Is  that  a hangman  ?”  44  Yes,  ” said  the 
officer,  4 4 he  does  the  work  in  this  county.” 
“Did  you  ever  hear  that  Tawell,  the  Quaker, 
was  not  hanged?”  44  Well,  Sir,  people  do  say 
it;  but  how  true  it  was  I don’t  know.  The 


Quakers  is  a queer  lot  about  here ; and  they’d 
spend  any  amount  o’  money  to  save  one  of  their 
set.” 

I did  not  pursue  my  inquiries  further,  but 
walked  into  the  town  to  see  a friend  who  was 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  county  papers.  He  was 
also  the  correspondent  and  reporter  to  the  Times . 
I had  occasion  to  insert  a paragraph  and  some 
advertisements  in  his  paper.  The  wall  of  the 
office  was  covered  with  old  placards,  specimens 
of  job-printing.  Among  them  was  a show-bill 
of  the  Bucks  (Buckinghamshire)  Herald , an- 
nouncing that  a certain  issue  would  contain  a 
44  full  report  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Tawell, 
the  Quaker,  for  the  murder  of” — I forget  the 
name.  This  tempted  me  to  refer  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  hangman.  My  friend,  who  al- 
ways hesitated  a little  in  his  speech,  now  stam- 
mered considerably.  44  Did-did-d-did  he  tell 
y-you  tha-that  he  h-h-hanged  a dummy  ?”  I 
repeated  the  conversation,  word  for  word.  I 
saw  that  my  friend  looked  pale  and  tried  to  di- 
vert the  subject.  I dropped  it.  44  Could  he 
have  been  a party  to  the  scheme — if  scheme  there 
were?  The  Times  people  would  not  have  al- 
lowed it.  The  discovery  would  have  led  to  in- 
dignant 4 leaders.’  ” 

44  That” — said  a friend,  well  acquainted  with 
the  arcana  of  the  44  Thunderer,”  to  w'hom  I was 
relating  the  above  adventure — 44  that  would  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  the  spoil  transmitted 
to  Printing-House  Square.  The  pseudo  organ 
of  British  sentiment  is  corrupt  to  the  core.  Why 
did  Alsagcr,  the  writer  for  years  of  the  money 
article,  cut  his  jugular?  Because  he  was  dis- 
missed by  old  Walter,  the  proprietor.  And  why 
did  Walter  dismiss  him?  Not  for  perverting 
facts  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  certain  stocks 
— purchase  at  a discount  — then  invent  new 
facts , or  perhaps  tell  the  truth — run  up  the 
same  stocks  and  sell  at  a premium ; but  because 
he  did  not  tell  Walter  what  he  was  doing,  and 
allow  him  to  share  the  plunder !” 

One  souvenir  more,  and  I drop  the  pen.  Soy- 
er — Alexis  Soyer — the  prince  of  hosts ! Soyer’s 
books  were  beyond  the  multitude.  His  style  of 
cookery — like  Isambert  Brunei’s  style  of  en- 
gineering— involved,  it  was  said,  an  enormous 
outlay.  The  leverage  demanded  by  these  great 
men  for  their  several  operations  was  money. 
Soyer,  by  means  of  his  demand  for  this  neces- 
sity, nearly  ruined  the  Reform  Club,  as  Brunei 
sacrificed  the  first  proprietors  of  the  Great  East- 
ern. Yet  Soyer  showed  by  his  culinary  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea  that  he  could  economize 
when  the  poor  soldiers  were  wasteful ; and  that  he 
was  as  skillful  in  ministering  to  the  palates  of  the 
sick  who  crowded  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  as  to 
the  palled  appetites  of  the  Luculluses  of  Pall 
Mall.  Soyer’s  idea  of  a dinner  was  original — 
and  to  my  notion,  judging  by  results,  the  per- 
fection of  gastronomic  ingenuity.  He  would 
allow  of  no  greater  number  than  eight  persons. 
There  were  to  be  no  knives  used  at  table;  no 
salt,  for  every  dish  should  be  properly  seasoned 
before  it  was  set  before  the  guests;  and  all 
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joints,  birds,  etc.,  carved  and  put  together  again 
before  they  were  placed  upon  the  table.  To  each 
dish  there  should  be  a separate  wine.  Soyer 
had  made  this  particular  feature  of  aristology 
his  special  study.  He  considered  deeply  the  af- 
finities of  certain  solids  with  certain  fluids.  The 
effect  of  the  repast  so  conducted  was  no  head- 
ache the  next  day ; no  need  of  hock  and  soda- 
water  before  breakfast.  I was  present  at  such  a 
dinner  upon  one  occasion.  We  sat  to  table  at 
half  past  seven,  and  we  rose  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing to — order  a supper  of  deviled  bones,  which, 
with  whisky -punch,  wound  up  our  innocent 
orgies! 

One  incident  in  connection  with  this  Barme- 
cidal  feast  is  worth  recording.  Soyer’s  wife  (his 
first,  then  living)  was  an  artist.  She  had  called 
at  the  Club  in  the  morning ; the  Club  was  in 
course  of  its  annual  white-washing.  Upon  one 
of  the  newly-washed  panels  Madame  sketched 
her  own  portrait.  44  There  !”  said  she,  to  one 
of  the  servants,  “tell  Monsieur  that  that  lady 
called  and  left  her  card!”  The  next  day  she 
died.  Soyer  would  never  allow  the  portrait  to 
be  effaced.  The  papering  of  the  room  and  a 
collection  of  pictures  occupied  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  walls,  but  the  little  esquisse  remained 
intact  for  years. 


AFTER  VICKSBURG. 

AH,  God ! shall  tears,  poured  out  like  rain, 
And  deathly  pangs,  and  praying  breath, 
And  faith  as  deep  and  strong  as  death, 

Be  given — and  all  in  vain? 

Thou  claimest  martyrs — they  are  given — 
What  shall  the  stem  demand  suffice? 
From  out  our  darkened  homes  arise 
Strong  cries  that  startle  Heaven. 

We  murmur  not— enduring  all 

With  broken  hearts  but  silent  lips; 

With  all  our  glories  in  eclipse, 

And  some  beyond  recall. 

We  stand  beside  our  dead — our  eyes 
In  patient  sufferance  raised  to  Thee ; 

And  kiss  the  still  brows  reverently — 
Behold  our  sacrifice! 


Behold  our  sacrifice!  We  give 
The  best  blood  of  a suffering  land! 

A nation's  heart  by  its  own  hand 
Is  stricken — that  Right  may  live! 

No  failure  this!  God’s  own  right  hand 
A victory  shall  write  it  down! 

The  years  shall  strengthen  its  renown ; 
Be  proud  of  it,  oh  Land! 


Thou  Christ!  The  Godhood  of  thy  brow 
Paled  ’neath  the  throes  of  mortal  pain; 
But  all  thy  gloiy  glows  again, 
Thrice-haloed,  ’round  thee  now! 


Give  us  the  martyr’s  steadfast  power, 
So,  passing  our  Gethsemane, 

Our  glory  shall  but  brighter  be 
For  this,  our  trial  hour! 
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MRS.  HENDERSON’S  ANNI- 
VERSARY. 

NORA  HENDERSON  sat  at  work  in  her 
room — third-story  front  of  a boarding- 
house, with  an  out-look  upon  little  Abingdon 
Square,  with  its  bit  of  a park,  44  as  large  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief,”  its  vista  down  Hudson 
Street  and  up  Eighth  Avenue,  and  its  surround- 
ing of  very  modest-looking  brick  houses. 

To-day — a sultry  June  morning,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  air  that  might  be  stirring 
outside,  she  was  obliged  to  have  the  windows 
open — the  noise  was  unpleasant  enough,  cer- 
tainly ; and  if  physical  discomfort  ever  can  ex- 
cuse a fretful  look,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
cloud  that  lowered  on  Nora’s  brow  as  she  sat 
stitching  steadily  upon  the  child’s  frock  in  her 
hands. 

Little  Tom,  a six-months’  old  baby,  and  the 
destined  wearer  of  the  frock,  was  lying  upon 
the  floor,  making  desperate  efforts  to  kick  his 
^eet  out  from  the  tanglement  of  long-clothes 
about  them,  and  keeping  the  while  an  impatient 
murmur  to  be  taken  up,  which  did  not  tend  as- 
suredly to  quiet  the  mother’s  nerves.  Ellen,  the 
nurse,  yas  down  stairs  washing  for  baby,  and 
the  two  little  girls— hardly  more  than  babies 
themselves  at  four  and  two  years — were  racing 
over  the  floor  in  a romp  with  little  Jack  Norris ; 
all  three  trying,  as  it  seemed  to  poor  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, to  make  the  greatest  uproar  of  which 
their  small  feet  and  lungs  were  capable.  She 
was  obliged  to  endure  the  disturbance  without 
and  within  as  well  as  she  might,  going  on  at 
the  same  time  with  her  work,  and  coaxing  little 
teasing  Tom  between  the  stitches  to  lie  quiet  on 
the  floor,  instead  of  insisting  on  his  right  to  a 
place  in  his  mother’s  lap. 

Mrs.  Henderson  had  a great  many  such  days 
as  this — two  at  least  in  every  week,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  Ellen’s  washing  and  ironing,  she  had 
to  have  the  sole  care  of  the  children.  She  loved 
children  heartily,  not  simply  because  they  were 
her  own,  but  because  they  were  children ; and 
she  had  a cheerful,  pleasant  way  of  adapting 
herself  to  their  wants  and  wishes,  entertaining 
and  4 4 keeping  them  good,  ” which  too  many  mo- 
thers even  lack.  But  of  late  years  so  much  more 
work  had  accumulated  on  her  hands  that  she 
never  had  time  to  give  herself  up  to  them  as  she 
used  to  do.  • There  was  a frock  for  Tom,  or  an 
apron  for  Annie,  or  a sack  for  Kate  forever  on 
her  mind ; and  if  any  of  my  readers  have  ever 
tried  to  accomplish  these  various  matters,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  three  little  children  con- 
tentedly occupied  within  the  bounds  of  one  room 
for  a whole  summer  morning,  they  will  appre- 
ciate poor  Nora's  difficulties  without  farther 
comment. 

They  will  forgive  her,  too,  perhaps,  more  read- 
ily than  her  husband  did,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  was  so  much  more  silent  and  dull 
in  the  evenings  than  she  used  to  be.  He  could 
not  see  any  reason  for  her  being  44  tired”  so  oft- 
[ en : she  wasn’t  delicate ; 6he  had  no  house-keep- 
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mg  cares  to  bother  her;  there  were  but  three 
children — remarkably  good  children,  too — and 
she  had  a nurse  that  she  herself  acknowledged 
to  be  “a  treasure”  to  look  out  for  them.  Why 
in  the  world  need  she  put  on  that  complaining 
look,  and  answer  him  in  that  “jerky”  way  so 
often  ? Was  it  his  fault  that  he  was  not  a rich 
man,  and  couldn’t  give  her  a town-house  and  a 
country-house,  with  twenty  servants  to  wait  on 
her?  It  was  little  enough,  after  all,  that  she 
had  to  do,  as  far  as  he  could  see.  Those  three 
babies ! Their  sewing  couldn’t  amount  to  much. 
And  as  for  himself,  why,  she  made  his  shirts,  of 
course,  as  it  was  a wife’s  duty  to  do,  and  a few 
other  little  matters  besides.  Where  was  the 
good  of  having  a wife  if  she  couldn’t  do  as  much 
as  that  ? Mr.  Henderson  felt  himself  an  injured 
husband  whenever  Nora  looked,  as  she  too  often 
felt,  tired  and  spiritless ; and  on  the  evening  of 
the  special  day  in  question  his  sense  of  grievance 
obtained  a fresh  impetus.  He  had  come  home 
bright  and  cheerful  enough  himself.  A good 
day  at  the  office,  a lunch  at  Delmonico’s,  and  ^ 
pleasant  walk  up  Broadway,  refreshed  by  various 
glasses  of  iced  soda,  had  kept  him  in  capital 
spirits.  He  naturally  expected  to  find  his  wife 
in  a sympathetic  humor.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self her  light  little  figure,  in  the  white  dress  that 
he  liked  best,  standing  between  the  parted  cur- 
tains, and  her  brown  eyes  brightening  with  pleas- 
ure as  she  caught  sight  of  him  turning  the 
Bleecker  Street  corner.  Then  how  she  would 
meet  him  at  the  door  of  their  own  room  with 
her  welcoming  kiss ; and  how  the  children,  in 
their  pretty  summer  frocks  (she  did  keep  them 
always  nicely  dressed,  he  would  say  that),  would 
flock  around  “ papa and  there  would  be  a va- 
riety of  small  questions  to  ask  and  small  events 
to  narrate ; and  then  dinner  would  come ; and 
after  that  he  would  give  her  a pleasant  surprise. 
Yes,  really,  he  would  take  her  to  Wallack’s,  or 
Niblo’s,  or  any  where  she  preferred ; and  he  felt, 
as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  as  lordly  and  gen- 
erous as  if  he  were  about  to  perform  some  truly 
virtuous  and  self-denying  action. 

, It  was  decidedly  aggravating  to  have  all  these 
pleasant  anticipations  reversed  by  Nora’s  “ sulk- 
iness” when  he  did  reach  home.  No  brown  eyes 
watched  for  his  coming,  and  no  white  dress  flut- 
tered to  meet  him.  Tired-out  and  dispirited, 
exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue,  Nora  had  felt 
little  inclined  to  make  a careful  toilet  for  that 
evening.  She  had  put  on  listlessly  the  first 
dress  that  came  to  her  hand,  and  it  happened 
to  be  one  that  her  husband  disapproved  of,  main- 
ly because  it  had  short  sleeves.  She  was  sitting 
in  a corner  of  the  sofa,  still  at  work  upon  little 
Tom’s  frock,  when  she  heard  his  step  upon  the 
stairs.  Her  spools  and  scissors  were  in  her  lap ; 
it  would  have  been  an  effort  to  lay  them  by  and 
get  up  to  meet  him ; so  she  sat  still,  only  look- 
ing up  to  acknowledge  his  entrance,  and  that 
with  a face  by  no  means  sunny  or  smiling. 

“ There  it  goes  again !”  was  his  mental  com- 
ment. 

And  without  condescending  to  speak  to  her, 
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he  marched  across  the  room  and  began  to  play 
with  little  Tom ; and  a merry  frolic  began  be- 
tween them,  which  Nora  watched  with  only  half- 
pleased  eyes. 

“ He  might  have  spoken  to  me,  I think,”  was 
her  unexpressed  feeling.  “He  might  some- 
times come  to  kiss  me,  instead  of  expecting  me 
always  to  be  the  first  to  greet  him.  I suppose 
he  is  vexed  now,  just  because  I didn’t  get  up 
when  he  came  in.  If  he  were  as  tired  as  I,  and 
with  such  a headache ! But  he  never  cares  how 
I feel!” 

Mr.  Henderson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  own 
dissatisfied  reflections.  “What’s  the  use  of  a 
man’s  coming  home  in  a good-humor  if  this  is 
all  the  thanks  he  gets  for  it?”  he  grumbled,  in- 
wardly. “ Short  sleeves,  too,  when  she  knows 
how  I detest  bare  arms  at  a public  dinner-table 
— and  her  hair  pushed  back  in  that  abominable 
way.  Upon  my  word,  Nora!”  he  said  aloud  at 
last,  “you  must  be  glad  to  see  your  husband 
this  evening.  You  haven’t  spoken  a word  since 
I came  into  the  room.” 

“ I have  not  been  spoken  to,”  Nora  answered, 
coldly. 

“ Precious  little  encouragement  you  give  any 
body  to  speak  to  you ; sitting  there  like  Patience 
on  a monument ! ” 

“Better  that  than  tm-patience,  I suppose,” 
she  said,  carelessly. 

“Yes!  if  it  only  was  patience,  or  you  had 
any  thing  to  be  patient  about.  But  it’s  temper, 
that's  what  it  is!” 

The  injustice  of  the  charge,  the  unkindness 
of  tone  and  word,  were  too  much  to  be  borne. 
“What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such  an  attack?” 
and  the  hot  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  and  dropped 
unrestrained  upon  her  work,  while  she  sat  in 
proud  silence,  too  hurt  and  indignant  to  vouch- 
safe an  answer  or  attempt  a defense.  This  all 
the  help  or  comfort  that  was  given  her  after  her 
weary  day;  when  she  had  tried  so  hard  not  to 
be  cross,  when  she  felt  so  far  from  well,  when  a 
little  word  of  tenderness  or  appreciation  would 
have  lightened  her  heart  so  much ! 

He  did  not  know  what  thoughts  were  swelling 
in  his  wife’s  heart,  what  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, what  untold  yearning.  Her  tears,  that 
he  could  not  help  seeing,  were  only  another 
proof  of  ill-temper;  her  silence  was  just  obsti- 
nacy and  sullenness.  Altogether  she  was  ex- 
cessively aggravating,  and  he  excessively  ill- 
used  ; and  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  just 
as  Ellen  came  up  with  the  children’s  supper,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  Nora,  took  out  the  even- 
ing paper,  and  absorbed  himself  in  the  war-cor- 
respondence until  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  Nora 
folded  up  her  work  and  brushed  away  her  tears 
to  go  down  with  him ; but  he  marched  past  her 
with  a scornful  whisper,  loud  enough  for  Ellen 
to  hear, 

“ If  I were  you,  I’d  find  something  to  cover 
up  my  arms  with  before  I showed  myself  at  the 
dinner-table.” 

And  poor  Nora’s  cup  overflowed  with  this 
last  drop  of  bitterness.  Instead  of  going  down 
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to  dinner  she  turned  aside  into  her  sleeping* 
room,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  gave 
vent  to  the  convulsive  sobs  and  tears  with  which 
she  had  been  struggling  so  long.  44  Oh  dear ! 
how  wretched  she  wasl  Why  did  she  ever 
marry  ? Why  did  she  give  any  man  the  power 
to  neglect  and  misunderstand,  and  actually  in- 
sult her  so!” 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Henderson  devoted  himself  to 
the  roast  docks  and  green  pease  down  stairs 
with  a very  good  appetite,  notwithstanding  his 
deep  sense  of  injury  at  his  wife's  misconduct,  in- 
creased as  it  was  by  her  failure  to  follow  him 
down  to  dinner.  44  In  the  sulks  for  the  night,  I 
suppose,”  was  his  affectionate  comment,  as  he 
returned  to  the  sitting-room  and  saw  that  she 
was  not  there.  So  he  seated  himself  once  more 
to  the  evening  papers  and  a cigar.  But  neither 
proved  very  good  company.  4 4 There  was  no- 
thing in  the  papers,”  of  course.  There  was  a 
desperate  dearth  of  war  news  not  to  be  supplied 
by  the  most  ingenious  romancing  of  our  clever- 
est “correspondents.”  Mr.  Henderson  threw 
down  the  Post  and  the  Express  together.  Nora 
did  not  come  out  from  her  retirement,  and  her 
husband  began  to  find  smoking  alone,  with  no- 
body to  look  at  or  speak  to,  rather  a dull  per- 
formance. 

It  came  into  his  mind  that  he  wonld  punish 
her  by  going  out  and  spending  the  evening  some- 
where away  from  her.  “ A good  plan  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses,”  he  thought.  “If  I were  to 
treat  her  so  whenever  she  got  into  a tantrum,  it 
would  do  her  good,  I dare  say.  I’ll  have  to 
turn  over  a new  leaf,  I see.” 

Painful  necessity  for  so  benevolent  and  mag- 
nanimous a soul ! but  he  submitted  to  it  with 
the  composure  of  a man  serenely  conscious  of 
his  own  virtue,  and  took  pains  to  slam  the  door 
sufficiently  loud  to  leave  Nora  in  no  doubt  as  to 
his  departure.  Little  Tom,  waking  up  with  a 
start  and  a pry  at  the  sudden  noise,  found  it 
rather  too  loud ; and  Nora  had  enough  to  do  for 
a while,  in  soothing  him  to  sleep  again,  to  keep 
her  from  any  active  demonstration  of  distress. 
4 4 It  can’t  be  temper,  of  course ; he  is  a mo*,”  she 
thought,  sarcastically.  And  she  rocked  4ittle 
Tom,  with  a dreary  half-wish  in  her  heart  that 
he  might  never  grow  out  of  his  loving  and  inno- 
cent babyhood,  to  put  on  the  power  and  the 
caprice,  the  strength  and  the  tyranny,  of  man- 
hood. 

But  softer  feelings  came  over  her  by-and-by, 
as  the  twilight  deepened  about  her,  and  the 
child's  long  lashes  drooped  again  in  peaceful 
slumber.  Tears,  bom  not  of  passion  but  regret, 
gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes,  and  self-reproachful 
thoughts  formed  themselves  in  her  mind.  She 
had  not  given  him  any  wifely  welcome,  she  re- 
membered, when  he  came  home,  and  she  had 
answered  his  complaint  with  the  coldness  and 
indifference  which  were  always  so  irritating  to 
him.  No  matter  if  she  was  tired  and  not  well — 
he  could  not  know  that ; and  although  it  was 
certainly  unkind  in  him  to  speak  so  harshly  aft- 
erward, still  she  had  brought  it  upon  herself, 
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and  might  have  avoided  it.  If  she  only  could 
manage  so  as  not  to  feel  so  tired  and  low-spirit- 
ed when  he  came  home;  but,  oh  dear,  how 
could  she  help  it  when  6he  had  so  much  to  do, 
and  was  so  burdened  all  the  time  with  the  sense 
of  something  undone,  even  when  she  had  tried 
her  best ! There  were  little  Tom's  short-clothes 
not  half  finished  yet,  and  Kate’s  aprons  all  giv- 
ing way  at  once,  and  Morris  talking  about  a set 
of  new  shirts  already.  One  pair  of  hands  to  do 
them  all  in  these  languid  summer  days;  one 
weary  heart  and  tired  brain  to  satisfy  in  addi- 
tion the  exacting  demands  of  the  eager  children 
always  clamorous  for  44  mamma’s”  attention ; one 
sensitive  spirit,  so  easily  discouraged  by  harsh- 
ness, so  easily  cheered  and  brightened  by  a little 
sympathy,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  whole ! It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  young  wife's  head 
drooped  and  her  tears  fell  fast,  with  the  hope- 
less sense  of  a task  beyond  her  strength  to  ful- 
fill. If  her  husband  could  have  looked  into  her 
heart  and  read  all  its  sadness  and  self-reproach 
and  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  especially  its 
steadfast  love  for  him  in  the  face  of  all  unkind- 
ness, his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  might 
have  been  somewhat  diminished,  and  his  virtu- 
ous determination  to  44  punish”  her  into  better 
behavior,  slightly  modified. 

As  it  was  he  made  his  way  down  stairs  in  a 
severely  self-satisfied  state  of  mind.  He  would 
go  over  to  the  Palace  Garden  and  spend  the 
evening,  he  concluded ; but  Dr.  Norris  met  him 
at  the  hall-door  with  a — 

“Hallo,  Henderson!  you’re  not  going  out? 

Come  up  stairs  and  have  a cigar  and  a game  of 
cribbage ! ” 

And  cribbage  being  a weakness  with  him,  Mr. 
Henderson  decided  that  the  Norrises'  room 
would  answer  the  punishing  purpose  as  well  as 
the  Palace  Garden.  So  he  accepted  the  Doc- 
tor’s invitation,  and  found  himself  seated  pres- 
ently in  their  pretty  parlor  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  whose  open  windows  looked  down  into 
quite  a respectable  city -garden,  and  revealed 
some  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  river,  which  lay 
two  or  three  streets  below.  A cool  breeze  was 
blowing  up  from  the  water;  and  instead  of  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  glare  of  gas-lamps  in  the 
square,  there  was  a humming  of  insect  life  in 
the  trees  and  a hashing  of  fire-flies  in  the  grape- 
vines and  shrubbery,  decidedly  more  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Norris  was  taking  her  ease  in  a bamboo 
rocking-chair,  with  a new  magazine  in  tier  hands, 
and  the  drop-light  shaded  to  perfection  for  read- 
ing. Little  Jack,  her  only  44  encumbrance,” 
was  put  away  for  the  night;  and  not  only  were 
her  anxieties  over  for  that  day,  but  she  had  no 
particular  cares  on  her  mind  for  the  morrow  to 
prevent  her  enjoying  her  present  ease  to  the  full. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  a mental  comparison  be- 
tween  her  plump,  fresh-colored,  merry-looking 
face,  and  Nora's  wan,  spiritless  countenance; 
feeling  provoked  at  the  difference,  but  never 
imagining  that  Nora’s  two  more  children  and 
twice  two  more  cares  were  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it. 
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The  cribbage-board  pat  an  end  to  his  thoughts 
of  her,  however,  and  for  half  an  hour  the  two 
gentlemen  were  happily  oblivious  of  wives  or 
any  other  vexations ; a state  of  bliss  cut  short 
suddenly  by  a summons  for  the  Doctor  to  hasten 
to  a patient.  So  the  good  Doctor  was  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  game  and  depart,  leaving 
Mr.  Henderson  to  be  entertained  by  his  wife, 
which  was  a position  not  exactly  to  the  gentle- 
man's liking  at  this  present  moment ; for  a cu- 
rious presentiment  assailed  him,  the  moment 
they  were  alone  together,  that  Mrs.  Norris  would 
begin  to  talk  about  his  wife ; and  although  so 
entirely  “ void  of  offense”  in  his  own  clear  con- 
science, still  he  would  have  preferred  any  other 
subject  just  now. 

Accordingly  he  began  something  about  the 
war;  and  by  way  of  adapting  himself  to  her 
feminine  comprehension,  alluded  to  the  noble 
assistance  which  the  women  of  the  North  were 
every  where  rendering,  by  their  contributions  of 
clothing  for  the  soldiers.  It  was  a matter  that 
Mrs.  Norris  was  enthusiastic  about.  She  had 
made  dozens  of  hospital  garments  with  her  own 
hands,  and  even  thus  early  in  the  season  had  be- 
gun to  knit  blue-yarn  stockings.  So  the  talk 
went  on  swimmingly  for  a while,  till  an  unlucky 
remark  of  his  own  brought  down  the  very  attack 
he  had  been  dreading. 

“ I shall  have  to  give  Nora  a lecture,  to  make 
her  more  patriotic,"  he  said.  “ She  has  taken 
no  part  at  all  in  this  work,  as  yet,  though  yonr 
example  ought  to  shame  her  into  it." 

“ Indeed  it  ought  to  do  no  such  thing,"  Mrs. 
Norris  excl&imed,  quickly.  “Mrs.  Henderson 
has  quite  enough  work  at  home  without  setting 
the  first  stitch  for  the  soldiers.  It  would  be  a 
perfect  shame  to  require  it  of  her,  with  those 
three  babies  on  her  hands,  and  ao  much  sewing 
always  to  be  done." 

She  spoke  with  emphasis,  and  he  was  nettled 
at  once.  “I  don’t  see,"  he  answered,  coldly, 
“that  she  has  any  more  to  do  than  the  gener- 
ality of  wives  and  mothers.  I know  a great  many 
ladies  who  attend  these  associations  and  work 
bravely  for  them,  who  have  more  children  than 
Nora,  and  household  cares  besides,  from  which 
she  is  entirely  free." 

“ Not  entirely ,"  laughed  Mrs.  Norris,  “ as  long 
as  there  arq  such  piles  of  little  frocks  and  aprons 
for  her  nurse  to  wash  and  iron.  The  gifat  in- 
cubus of  housekeeping,  you  know,  is  the  laun- 
dry, and  Nora  has  to  suffer  from  it  in  Bpite  of 
the  privilege  of  boarding.  She  had  the  whole 
care  of  the  children  till  two  o'clock  to-day,  and 
will  have  to  have  the  same  to-morrow,  as  I sup- 
pose you  are  aware,  Sir." 

No,  he  had  not  been  aware  of  any  such  thing. 
That  is,  he  knew  in  a general  way  that  Ellen 
did  the  children’s  washing  and  ironing,  and 
thereby  lessened  by  several  dollars  the  monthly 
bills  presented  by  his  washer-woman.  But  as  to 
there  being  Any  disagreeable  consequences  result- 
ing to  Nora  from  this  economy,  he  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  it,  and  never  had  thought  any 
thing  about  it.  He  resented  being  made  to  think 
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of  it  j&st  now,  and  answered  accordingly,  in  his 
most  sarcastic  manner,  that  it  must  be  a hard- 
ship, truly,  for  a mother  to  take  care  of  her  own 
children  two  or  three  hours.  Men  were  un- 
reasoning and  selfish  brutes,  however,  always : 
women,  suffering  angels.  The  only  wonder  was 
that  the  delicate  creatures  ever  consented  to 
burden  themselves  with  the  miseries  of  matri- 
mony. 

“They  never  would  if  it  was  in  human  na- 
ture to  take  warning  from  other  people’s  expe- 
rience," Mrs.  Norris  retorted.  “ But  every  wo- 
man imagines  when  she  sets  her  foolish  little 
heart  upon  some  man,  that  her  case  is  to  be  an 
exception,  and  her  own  husband  to  embody  all 
the  virtues  which  her  friends  lack.  And  the 
oddity  of  it  is,  that  a great  many  of  them — Mrs. 
Henderson  for  one — never  get  over  the  delusion 
in  spite  of  proof  palpable  to  the  contrary." 

It  was  an  artful  speech,  and  Mrs.  Norris 
laughed  inwardly  at  Mr.  Henderson's  amused 
and  complacent  smile.  No  flattery  so  subtle  to 
a man  as  for  other  people  to  let  him  see  that  they 
know  his  wife  is  fond  of  him  ; and  his  irritation 
began  to  subside  visibly.  Mrs.  Norris  was  not 
slow  to  follow  up  her  advantage,  for  in  truth  the 
gentleman’s  presentiment  had  been  a faithful 
one,  and  she  had  been  longing  some  time  for 
just  this  opportunity  “to  give  him  a piece  of 
her  mind  about  his  poor  little  wife."  “ She  did 
not  approve  of  interfering  between  husband  and 
wife,  of  course ; but  a sensible  word  from  a dis- 
interested spectator  often  carried  weight,  and 
any  way  she  meant  to  tell  him  the  truth,  now 
that  she  had  a good  chance.”  . 

The  result  proved  her  sagacity;  for  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, still  farther  mollified  by  a few  more 
adroit  touches,  was  led  on  to  speak  more  freely 
of  Nora  than  he  had  ever  done  to  any  one  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Norris  gave  him  her  most  sympa- 
thizing attention,  contradicting  and  disapprov- 
ing nothing  that  he  said  until  she  had  beguiled 
him  into  giving  her  a full  history  of  his  griev- 
ances. 

Then,  with  all  her  womanly  tact  and  diplo- 
macy, she  began  the  defense,  and  managed  it 
so  skillfully  that,  while  she  avoided  wounding 
his  sensitive  pride  and  self-love,  she  yet  con- 
trived to  make  him  see  that  his  wife  had,  actual 
hardships  to  endure. 

“You  know,"  she  said,  in  the  half-playful, 
half-earnest  tone  she  had  adopted,  “that  you 
men  have  no  patience  with  details.  You  never 
see,  unless  they  are  brought  up  in  array  before 
you  by  some  strong-minded  female  like  myself, 
the  little  cares  and  worries  that  are  trifles  one 
by  one,  but,  in  the  aggregate,  break  a woman's 
heart  sometimes.  Summing  up  Norah’s  duties 
in  a general  way,  they  seem  nothing  remarka- 
ble. But  look  at  them  in  detail ; picture  her, 
hour  by  hour,  bending  over  her  needle,  nursing 
her  baby,  telling  stories  and  inventing  amuse- 
ments for  the  little  girls,  taking  no  exercise  for 
days  together,  and  having  so  little  change  or 
variety  in  her  life — is  it  strange  that  her  health 
suffers  and  her  spirits  fail  ? that  instead  of  be- 
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ing  merry  and  bright  when  you  come  home, 
she  is  too  weary  often  to  be  any  thing  but  im- 
patient, and  even  cross  ? I should  be  ten  times 
worse  in  her  place.  I should  treat  the  Doctor 
to  nerves  and  hysterics,  and  be  ‘on  the  rampage’ 
generally,  until  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  cause  and  effect.” 

“But  what  can  I do?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 44  Is  it  my  fault  that  she  makes  her- 
self sick  for  want  of  exercise  ? I tell  her  to  go 
out  every  day ; I want  her  to  do  it ; and  if  she 
will  not,  am  I to  blame  ?” 

“Yes,  if  through  being  yonr  wife  she  has  so 
much  to  do  that  she  can  not  find  time  for  going 
out,”  said  Mrs.  Norris,  gravely. 

“And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  wife  is 
really  overworked  to  that  extent  ?” 

“I  do.”  And  her  eyes  met  his  with  fearless 
earnestness. 

“ Upon  my  word,  this  is  news  to  me,”  he  be- 
gan, haughtily;  “exceedingly  pleasant  news,  I 
must  confess.” 

“ I am  sure  it  is  new  to  you.  I never  should 
have  told  you  otherwise,”  Mrs.  Norris  answered, 
gently. 

“Then  pray  what  is  the  remedy,  and  in 
whose  hands  does  it  lie?” 

“ Oh,  the  remedy  is  easily  found  when  once 
the  disease  is  acknowledged,”  she  answered, 
with  a bright  look  at  him.  “First  and  fore- 
most, if  I were  acting  physician  I should  take 
her  up  to  Fort  Lee,  or  Hastings,  or  some  of 
those  places  on  the  river,  and  give  her  a month 
or  six  weeks  of  country  air.  Next,  I should  buy 
a set  of  shirts  ready-made,  for  once,  instead  of 
letting  her  make  the  new  ones  that  she  says  you 
need.  And  lastly,  I should  make  her  a pres- 
ent of  a sewing-machine.” 

“A  trip  to  the  country,  and  a sewing-ma- 
chine !”  he  repeated,  elevating  his  eyebrows  and 
curving  his  lip.  “ Couldn’t  you  prescribe  some- 
thing a little  more  costly,  Mrs.  Norris?  They 
are  such  trifles,  you  know,  to  a man  of  my 
means.” 

“ I’ll  save  my  money,  and  buy  me  a farm,” 
Mrs.  Norris  sang,  significantly.  “Do  tell  me, 
Mr.  Henderson” — and  her  hand  touched  lightly 
the  cigar-case  peeping  out  of  his  coat  pocket — 
“how  much  per  annum  those  little  trifles  cost? 
ditto  the  lunches  at  Delmonico’s,  and  the  soda- 
water  tickets  at  Rushton’s,  and  the  oysters  at 
Dorlon’s?  not  to  speak  of  newspapers  by  the 
dozen  daily,  and  billiards  when  the  fancy  takes 
you.  Several  sewing-machines,  I should  think, 
might  be  purchased  with  the  sum  total.” 

“A  woman’s  invariable  argument,”  he  an- 
swered. “ You  all  of  you  seem  to  consider  a 
cigar  your  natural  enemy,  instead  of  recognizing 
it,  as  you  should,  as  one  of  the  chief  preservers 
of  domestic  peace.  If  you  did  but  know  it,  it  is 
worth  all  it  costs  in  its  soothing  effect  upon  a 
man’s  temper.” 

“Oh,  then,”  she  retoited,  quickly,  “instead 
of  a sewing-machine,  you  had  better  get  Nora  a 
box  of  cigars.  If  it  is  a panacea  for  you,  why 
shouldn’t  it  be  for  her?  But  we  won’t  quarrel 
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over  trifles,  when  we  both  have  the  same  desire 
at  heart.  And,  seriously,  I ask  you  if  you  do 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  economize 
in  some  of  the  little  luxuries  I mentioned,  and 
spend  the  money  saved  in  an  article  that  would 
lighten  your  wife’s  labors  so  much  ?” 

“Do  you  really  think  a sewing-machine 
would  be  of  so  much  use  to  her?”  he  asked,  in- 
credulously. 

4 4 Do  1 ? I will  tell  you  how  much  I think 
of  it.  If  I had  only  half  Mrs.  Henderson’s  sew- 
ing to  accomplish,  I would  have  a machine  if  I 
had  to  live  in  calico  dresses  till  it  was  paid  for ; 
and  that  really  would  be  a sacrifice,  though  you 
mayn’t  appreciate  it.” 

Mrs.  Norris  laughed  as  she  glanced  down  at 
her  flounced  grenadine  dress,  and  lace  under- 
sleeves, delicate  as  frost-work.  She  had  a fem- 
inine fondness  for  handsome  apparel,  and  the 
calico  would  have  been  a trial. 

44  But  the  ridiculous  things  cost  so  enormous- 
ly,” Mr.  Henderson  said,  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  4 4 My  sister-in-law  has  one — an  ugly 
papier-mache  gimcrack — that  she  gave  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for.  It  stands  in  her  din- 
ing-room, for  ornament,  I suppose;  at  any  rate. 

I've  never  seen  the  thing  in  use  yet.” 

4 4 Perhaps  she  bought  it  for  ornament,”  Mrs. 

Norris  suggested;  “but  Nora  would  want  hers 
for  use;  and  a simple  black-walnut  one,  that 
could  be  bought  for  fifty  dollars,  would  answer 
every  purpose.*’ 

44  Could  you  really  get  one — that  would  be 
worth  having,  I mean — for  so  little  ?” 

44  Yes ; the  machinery  is  the  same  as  in  those 
that  cost  double,  only  the  outside  effect  is  not 
so  handsome.” 

“Well,  I don’t  believe  Nora  could  learn  to 
manage  it.  She’s  a little  stupid,  any  way,”  he 
said ; but  the  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eye  contra- 
dicted the  fib,  and  Mrs.  Norris  guessed  that  her 
arguments  had  not  been  thrown  away.  There 
was  no  time  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  how- 
ever, for  the  Doctor  made  his  appearance  just 
then,  very  warm,  and  a good  deal  excited — as 
he  was  apt  to  be  when  he  had  conquered  a crit- 
ical case.  His  wife  pinned  up  her  lace  under- 
sleeves, and  set  about  concocting  some  iced  lem- 
onade for  his  refreshment ; and  Mr.  Henderson, 
after  disposing  of  his  share  of  the  beverage,  and 
listenyig  a while  to  the  Doctor’s  tirade  against 
4 4 the  insanity  of  people  who  would  eat  things 
that  they  knew  were  poison,”  said  good-night, 
and  made  his  way  up  to  his  own  apartments 
again. 

Every  thing  was  dark  and  quiet  there — the 
gas  turned  down  low,  the  children  asleep,  the 
nurse  gone  to  bed.  He  went  softly  into  Nora’s 
chamber,  and  bent  over  her  sleeping  face  with  a 
tenderer  feeling  than  he  had  had  toward  her  in 
a long  time.  There  was  just  light  enough  in 
the  room  to  reveal  the  paleness  and  sadness  that 
hovered  there  even  in  sleep,  and  he  could  not 
help  noticing  now  how  much  sharper  and  thin- 
ner the  outlines  of  her  face  had  grown.  “Poor 
little  thing!  she  has  had  a pretty  hard  time 
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lately,1’  he  thought,  pitifully,  and,  with  a very 
unwonted  feeling  of  penitence  and  regret,  he 
stooped  over  and  kissed  her  lips — very  lightly, 
as  he  thought,  not  wishing  to  waken  her ; but 
that  unlucky  mustache ! Its  curled  edges  tick- 
led her  nose  in  an  exasperating  way  impossible 
to  endure,  and  with  a violent  start  Nora  sprang 
up  in  bed,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide  upon  her 
husband. 

There  was  a moment’s  pause  and  hesitation 
on  both  sides;  then,  with  a hasty,  impulsive 
motion,  Nora  hid  her  face  upon  her  husband’s 
shoulder,  and  with  a half-sob  came  out  the  wo- 
manly confession, 

44  I didn’t  mean  to  be  cross,  Morris : I’m  sor- 
ry-" 

4 ‘You  were  not  half  so  cross  as  I,  Nora,”  he 
said,  tenderly.  “ I ought  not  to  have  spoken  to 
you  so ; but  then,  you  know,  I can’t  bear  to  see 
that  horrid  injured  look.” 

“But,  Morris,  I didn’t  mean  it.  I didn’t 
know  how  I looked.  I only  felt  tired,  and  sick, 
and — ■”  Her  voice  broke  down,  and  the  tremu- 
lous quiver  of  her  lip  betrayed  the  tears  that  she 
would  not  let  fall. 

Mr.  Henderson  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
laid  her  gently  back  upon  the  pillow.  “ There, 
never  mind;  it’s  all  right  now,  and  we  won’t 
talk  about  it  any  more,”  he  said.  And  Nora, 
since  her  lips  were  sealed  with  his  kiss,  could 
only  keep  silence ; but  she  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied for  all. 

“It  is  what  he  always  says — we  won't  talk 
about  it  any  more" — she  thought ; “ when,  if  he 
would  only  let  me  talk  about  it  as  I want  to,  I 
could  make  him  understand  some  things  that  he 
never  will  understand — no,  never.  Ah,  well; 
I suppose  I must  not  mind.  I will  do  the  best 
I can,  and  try  not  to  expect  any  thing  more  from 
Morris.  He  is  like  all  other  men ; they  can  not 
comprehend  a woman’s  trials.  But  I will  tiy 
not  to  be  so  foolish  and' faithless  again.”  She 
remembered  this  resolve  afterward,  and  grateful 
tears  came  with  the  memory. 

The  next  afternoon  Mr.  Henderson  came 
home  earlier  than  usual.  Nora  had  not  even 
heard  his  step  upon  the  stair,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  in  the  room  and  tossed  a 
brown  paper  parcel  at  her  feet. 

“You  said  you  wanted  some  cloth  for  my 
new  shirts,”  he  explained,  in  answqr  to  her  ques- 
tioning look.  4 4 1 happened  to  think  about  it  on 
my  way  home,  so  I stopped  and  bought  it.” 

44  Yes,  I did  want  some,”  she  answered,  44  but 
you’re  not  in  a hurry  for  the  shirts,  are  you, 
Morris  ? I would  like  to  get  through  with  little 
Tom’s  6hort  frocks  before  I begin  upon  them.” 

44  Bother  little  Tom’s  short  frocks ! they’re  a 
nuisance.  It’s  a pretty  case  if  a full-grown  man 
has  got  to  play  second  fiddle  to  that  snip.” 

“ Ah,  but  Morris,  you  don’t  need  the  shirts, 
and  he — ” 

44  Don't  I,  then  ? Look  here  at  these  wrist- 
bands frayed  at  the  edges,  and  see  this  long  darn 
on  the  bosom ! This  isn’t  the  only  one  in  that 
condition  either.  I must  really  have  some  new 
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shirts,  Nora,  immediately;  Tom  Poppet  will 
have  to  wait  till  his  father  is  served.  Hey,  Pop, 
what  do  you  say  to  it  ?’?  and  Mr.  Henderson  gave 
baby  a toss-up  that  elicited  a shout  of  laughter, 
proving  Master  Tom’s  entire  indifference  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Nora  swallowed  a sigh,  and  said  nothing ; but 
her  needle  flew  in  and  out  of  the  little  sleeve  she 
was  working  on  with  unusual  rapidity. 

44  Why  don’t  you  look  at  the  cloth  and  see  if 
it  is  the  right  sort?”  asked  Mr.  Henderson,  pres- 
ently. “There  is  some  linen,  too,  for  the  col- 
lars and  things.  I want  to  know  what  you  think 
of  it.” 

“I’ll  open  it  in  a minute,”  Nora  said,  with 
an  effort.  It  did  seem  so  selfish  in  him — this 
perfect  indifference  to  any  body's  convenience 
but  his  own — that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from 
speaking  out  the  sharp  reproach  that  sprung  to 
her  lips.  She  was  heartily  thankful  for  the 
grace  that  kept  her  silent,  when  she  opened  the 
parcel;  for  within  the  paper  folds  lay — not  a 
formidable  roll  of  cloth,  suggestive  of  days  of 
weary  stitching,  but  a half  dozen  finished  shirts, 
stiff  in  their  newness,  and  shining  with  the  pe- 
culiar gloss  that  belongs  to  ready-made  linen. 

44  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? will  it  do  ?” 
and  her  husband's  eyes,  full  of  mischievous  en- 
joyment, met  her  wondering  look.  ■* 

44  Why,  Morris!”  she  began,  and  broke  down 
suddenly,  her  eyes  brimming  with  those  ever- 
ready  tears.  But  for  once  Morris  did  not  mind 
seeing  them.  He  knew  they  sprung  from  pleas- 
ure, not  pain,  and  in  a sudden  impulse  of  ten- 
derness he  vowed  to  himself  that  she  should 
never  shed  any  bitterer  tears  than  these — at  least 
through  his  causing. 

It  was  a rash  vow,  perhaps,  but  Nora  gained 
somewhat  by  it  nevertheless.  Her  husband 
found  that  her  quick  appreciation  and  loving 
gratitude  paid  him  well  for  any  little  token  of 
consideration  on  his  part ; and  he  began  to  take 
more  pains  than  he  had  hitherto  done  to  win 
this  new  pleasure  for  himself.  Instead  of  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa  after  dinner  with  a book 
and  a cigar,  as  of  old,  he  found  it  pleasant  to 
take  Nora  out,  sometimes  to  a concert  or  a play, 
but  oftener  merely  for  a walk  in  Washington 
Park,  or  an  omnibus-ride  down  Broadway.  It 
was  surprising  how  much  enjoyment  grew  out 
of  these  simple  recreations.  Nora  was  so  bright 
and  entertaining,  so  full  of  her  old  pretty,  affec- 
tionate ways,  on  such  occasions,,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  bored ; and  he  began  to 
realize  dimly  that  he  had  lost  a great  deal  of 
true  happiness  in  suffering  himself  to  slip  away 
from  her  as  he  had  done  of  late,  engrossing  him- 
self with  his  own  employments  and  amusements 
and  caring  so  little  for  hers. 

“What  has  come  over  you,  Morris?”  she 
asked,  laughingly,  one  day.  44  You  have  grown 
so  good  suddenly  that  I am  afraid  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  you.” 

44  What  are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  my  good- 
ness?” 

“Oht  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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For  one  thing,  you  don’t  smoke  any  more. 
What’s  the  reason  of  that?” 

“I  had  just  been  thinking,”  he  answered, 
“that  you  have  met  with  a change  yourself. 
You  haven’t  cried,  or  had  the  sulks,  in  a week. 
That’s  remarkable  I” 

44 It’s  a slander!” 

44  Well,  perhaps  it  isn't  quite  so  long  a time. 
Five  days,  then !”  and  he  ran  off,  laughing,  hav- 
ing the  last  word. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Mrs.  Norris  came  in  with 
her  bonnet  and  mantle  on.  44 1 have  to  go  down 
town  this  morning,”  she  said,  44  and  I hate  to  go 
alone.  Can  you  possibly  give  me  your  com* 
pany,  busy  bee  ?” 

44  Yes,  I believe  I can,”  Nora  answered.  44 1 
have  actually  finished  the  last  of  these  intermin- 
able little  frocks,  and  I think  I may  take  a holi- 
day. Where  are  you  going?” 

44  A friend  of  mine  wants  to  buy  a sewing- 
machine,  as  a wedding-present  for  a lady ; and 
knowing  nothing  about  the  article  himself,  he 
has  imposed  the  thsk  of  selection  upon  me.  In 
my  turn,  I impose  it  upon  you,  for  I think  your 
judgment  will  be  better  than  mine  in  the  mat- 
ter.” 

44  What  a sensible  wedding-present  it  will  be! 
Who  is  the  lady  that  is  to  be  married  ? Any 
one  I know  ?” 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Norris  was  suddenly 
concentrated  on  a pretty  crochet -pattern  in 
Nora’s  work-basket,  and  she  forgot  to  reply. 
Mrs.  Henderson  did  not  repeat  the  question,  not 
caring  much  about  it,  but  went  to  change  her 
dress  for  the  expedition. 

44 1 really  believe  I could  manage  it,”  said 
Nora  to  Mrs.  Norris,  as  they  went  out  of  the 
store,  after  the  purchase  had  been  made.  44  Oh, 
dear ! I wish  I could  afford  to  have  one.  What 
a help  it  would  be  to  me,  with  all  my  sewing!” 

“Why  don’t  you  tease  your  husband  to  get 
one  for  you  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Norris.  44  You  really 
ought  to  have  one.” 

44  Oh,  we  can’t  afford  it.  It’s  quite  impossible.” 

They  had  had  a pleasant  day,  however,  and 
when  Mr.  Henderson  came  home  in  the  evening, 
he  was  duly  entertained  with  a recital  of  their  ex- 
periences. Of  course  he  luughed  at  them,  and 
snubbed  the  sewing-machine,  wondering  how 
her  grandmother  had  managed  to  survive  with- 
out it,  and  what  the  world  would  come  to  if 
many  more  inventions  to  make  a woman  lazy 
were  discovered.  If  Nora  had  any  fanciful  hope 
that  she  might  coax  him  into  buying  one  for 
her,  it  was  quite  dispelled  by  his  manner  of 
speaking.  However,  the  whole  thing  was  put 
out  of  her  mind  presently  by  a startling  an- 
nouncement of  his  that  they  were  all  to  go  into 
the  country  the  first  of  July. 

Dr.  Norris  had  a patient  up  at  Fort  Lee,  and 
in  some  of  his  journeys  there  had  discovered  just 
the  nicest  place  in  the  world  to  board.  An  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  plenty  of  wide,  airy  rooms, 
kept  by  the  tidiest  and  best-natured  of  farmers’ 
wives,  who  promised  unlimited  milk  for  the 
children,  and  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables  for  the 


grown  folks.  Mrs.  Norris  and  little  Jack  were 
to  go,  and  they,  with  the  Henderson  tribe, 
would  fill  the  house;  so  they  could  have  every 
thing  their  own  way.  Mr.  Henderson  could 
come  up  every  evening  in  the  steamboat,  and 
get  back  to  the  city  in  good  season  in  the  morn- 
ing ; and  the  Doctor  would  come  up  Sundays. 
It  was  all  settled. 

A week  after  this  the  grand  flitting  took  place. 
Two  carriages  and  an  express  wagon  excited  the 
admiration  of  Abingdon  Square,  and  Nora  waa 
in  a great  flutter  of  anxiety  to  see  that  baby’s 
cradle,  and  the  children’s  bath-tub,  and  her  own 
rocking-chair  were  all  safely  bestowed,  and  none 
of  the  trunks  and  carpet-bags  forgotten. 

The  house,  when  they  reached  it,  answered 
all  their  expectations.  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  an 
old  stager  at  country  boarding,  declared  that 
they  had  found  a hidden  treasure,  and  Nora 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  her  first  experience 
of  the  sort. 

The  days  flew  by  there  in  a careless,  happy 
indolence  that  was  very  delightful  to  the  little 
44  busy  bee.”  The  children  lived  in  the  mead- 
ow from  morning  till  night.  They  sailed  boats 
in  the  brook;  they  made  mud-pies;  they  bad 
tea-parties  on  the  rocks.  Their  mother  hardly 
saw  them  except  when  they  came  in  to  meals, 
and  at  night,  when  they  laid  their  little  rosy, 
sun-browned  faces  on  the  pillow,  and,  tired  out 
with  play  and  happiness,  dropped  off  to  the 
soundest  of  slumbers. 

Nora  and  Mrs.  Norris  rambled  in  the  woods, 
climbed  the  Palisades,  and  explored  the  ravine 
to  its  most  romantic  recesses.  It  was  a life  of 
perfect  enjoyment  to  Mrs.  Henderson,  or  would 
have  been  if  the  44  busy  bee”  in  her  had  not  cried 
out  against  such  long  idleness.  She  had  hardly 
touched  a needle  since  she  came ; and  there  was 
her  great  work-basket  filled  with  unfinished  sew- 
ing that  she  had  fully  intended  to  complete  dur- 
ing her  stay  at  Fort  Lee. 

“This  must  be  put  a stop  to,”  she  said,  em- 
phatically, one  evening. 

They  were  lounging  on  the  low  piazza  in  the 
moonlight ; Mrs.  Norris  sitting  in  the  door-way, 
wishing  that  the  Doctor  was  there,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  stretching  his  lazy  length  along  the 
wooden  bench,  with  his  head  in  Nora’s  lap,  and 
wishing  for  nobody. 

44  What  mpst  be  put  a stop  to  ?”  he  asked, 
rousing  up  at  her  decided  manner. 

44  Such  laziness.  Mine,  I mean,  not  yours— 
you  can  lie  still.  I shall  be  perfectly  good  for 
nothing  if  I live  in  this  way  much  longer.  Why, 
do  you  know  I have  not  done  an  hour’s  sewing 
since  I came  to  Fort  Lee  ?” 

44  So  much  the  better.” 

44  No  such  thing.  It  is  abominable  waste  of 
time,  and  I am  going  to  work  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. That’s  decided.” 

44  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  day  to- 
morrow represents?”  asked  Mr.  Henderson. 

44  What  day  ?”  she  repeated.  44  To-morrow 
is  Wednesday,  and  it  represents  the  middle  of 
the  week.” 
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“ To-morrow  is  the  21st  of  July,  and  it  repre- 
sents our  wedding-day,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“Oh,  Morris!”  Her  face  flushed  vividly. 
“How  ashamed  I am!  but  then  I never  did 
forget  it  before : now  did  I ?” 

“Shall  you  go  to  work  to-morrow?”  asked 
Mrs.  Norris,  mischievously. 

“No,  I think  not,”  was  the  laughing  answer. 
44  I must  have  one  more  holiday  at  least.  And, 
Morris,  you  and  the  Doctor  must  come  up  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual. ” And  so  it  was  settled. 

Nora  made  herself  bewitching  in  her  prettiest 
white  dress,  and  let  her  curls  fell  over  her  cheeks 
in  brown  abundance.  The  children  were  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  and  Ellen  was  delight- 
ed to  have  a chance  “ to  dress  them  once  more,” 
as  she  said.  They  lived  in  calico  frocks  and 
gingham  aprons  at  Fort  Lee ; but  Ellen  made 
them  “gorgeous”  for  this  occasion,  in  tucked 
cambric  and  blue  sashes.  They  all  went  down 
“like  a May-party,”  as  Mr.  Henderson  said 
when  he  met  them,  to  welcome  the  two  gentle- 
men at  the  steamboat  landing  and  escort  them 
up  to  the  house.  And  there  was  so  much  merry 
chatter  going  on  among  them  all  as  they  walked 
up  the  shady  road  that  Nora  never  noticed  a 
, cart,  containing  a large  wooden  box,  that  passed 
them  by  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Norris  did,  and  she 
and  Mr.  Henderson  exchanged  conscious  glances. 
Then  she  proposed  suddenly  that  they  should 
turn  aside  a little,  just  to  show  the  Doctor  a 
pretty  spot  where  the  brook  made  a bend,  and 
the  water  foamed  so  charmingly  among  a bed 
of  rocks. 

This  detained  them  ten  minutes  or  more,  and 
before  they  reached  the  house  the  cart,  empty 
now,  passed  them  again.  It  had  left  broad 
tracks,  however,  running  through  the  open  gate- 
way, and  on  the  piazza  were  still  further  signs 
of  it  in  a large  empty  packing-case,  and  a litter 
of  straw  scattered  around. 

4 4 What  is  all  this?”  Nora  exclaimed.  “Mrs. 
Sigly  has  had  a box  from  the  city  !” 

41  Come  and  see  what  was  in  it,”  said  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  he  led  Nora  into  the  parlor. 
Something  new  in  the  disposition  of  the  furni- 
ture caught  her  eye  at  once,  but  she  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  surprise  which  awaited  her  in 
the  shape  of  a sewing-machine — the  very  one 
upon  which  she  had  practiced  that  day  with  so 
much  interest. 

Her  husband  put  his  arms  Around  her  and 
kissed  her,  as  she  stood  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment. “ It  is  for  my  little  busy  bee !”  he  said, 
lovingly.  44  It  will  make  her  work  easier  for  her 
in  future,  and  help  her  not  to  forget  her  wedding- 
day  next  time.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  the  4 sensible  wedding- 
present’  now,  Nora  ? and  do  you  think  you  know 
the  lady  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Norris. 

On  Christmas-day  Nora  presented  her  hus- 
band with  a set  of  shirts  made  up  on  her  sewing- 
machine;  and  at  the  same  time  she  sent,  as  44  a 
thank-offering,”  a dozen  hospital  wrappers  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  They  were  not  her  first 
contributions  either.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
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I machine,  she  had  time  now  to  work  for  those 
outside  of  her  own  household ; and  more  than 
one  of  our  brave  soldiers  marched  with  comfort 
last  winter,  protected  by  the  warm  mittens  and 
thick  stockings  which  she  had  knitted. 


LITTLE  JENNY. 

PRESS  the  sweet  lips  together — 

They’ve  no  word  more  to  say; 

Press  the  sweet  eyes  together — 

They  look  no  love  to-day; 

Lay  the  sweet  hands  together — 

Sweet  bonds  that  no  longer  enthrall : 

Lay  the  sweet  feet  together — 

They  run  no  more  at  my  call; 

Put  the  sweet  curls  together — 

They’ll  glisten  no  more  in  the  sun ; 

Put  the  sweet  curls  together, 

And  leave  to  me  only  one — 

Only  this,  to  kiss  and  to  kiss 
When  my  heart  is  like  to  break; 

Put  the  sweet  curls  together, 

To  pillow  no  more  my  cheek. 

Darling,  she  so  loved  the  flowers. 

Yet  holds  them  so  loosely  now! 

Can  it  be  that  in  lovelier  bowers 
Thou’rt  careless  of  us  below? 

O Jenny!  my  life!  my  child! 

These  cold  lips  with  kisses  I smother! 

O Jenny!  my  brain  will  go  wild! 

Oh  answer  the  cry  of  a mother! 

The  robin  this  morning  was  here, 

The  sparrow  again  I heard ; 

Yet  listened  no  longer  the  ear 
Which  welcomed  the  earliest  bird. 

Ah!  how  could  the  robin  sing, 

When  no  answering  shout  he  found? 

Or  float  on  a joyous  wing, 

And  her  little  feet  so  bound? 

Don’t  bury  her,  please,  very  deep, 

Nor  drop  any  stones  on  the  cover; 

I think  she  will  smile  in  her  sleep 
At  my  step  on  the  grass  above  her. 

Oh!  not  too  deep — too  deep — 

Too  far  from  the  blossoming  clover; 

She  will  smile,  ay,  e’en  in  this  sleep, 

At  my  kiss  on  the  grass  above  her. 

And  throw  in  the  flowers  above, 

Twould  grieve  her  to  miss  them  so; 

They  ever  seemed  glad  of  her  love, 

And  are  doubly  akin  to  her  now. 

O God!  with  her  earliest  breath 
I gave  her  to  Thee  that  mom 
When  close  by  the  gates  of  Death 
My  own  little  darling  was  bom! 

And  now  to  the  same  dark  gate 
I come  with  more  sorrow  and  pain; 

And  hero  with  my  darling  I wait 
To  give  her  to  Thee  again! 
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THE  present  aspect  of  things  in  Christendom 
is  not  such  as  to  be  especially  flattering  to 
our  boasted  seers,  especially  to  those  who  stood 
godfathers  to  the  new  age,  and  undertook  to 
speak  for  the  whole  future  career  of  this  new 
child  of  time.  The  illuminists  who,  about  a 
century  ago,  saw  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  or- 
der of  thought  and  action,  who  felt  the  first 
tremblings  of  the  earthquake  that  was  to  shake 
the  old  priesthoods,  hardly  expected  such  a pos- 
ture of  affairs  as  now  exists  in  Europe  and 
America.  Imagine  a meeting  of  the  move- 
ment men,  or  radical  thinkers,  of  the  year  1 763, 
and  compare  the  probable  programme  of  events 
which  they  would  have  marked  out  for  the  hun- 
dred years  since  with  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Suppose  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at 
Ferney  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  to  have  called 
around  him,  at  his  famous  villa,  Diderot,  with 
a select  few  of  the  corps  of  writers  who  were 
hard  at  work  upon  that  great  Encyclopedia  that 
was  in  his  view  wholly  to  dethrone  the  old  idols 
and  enthrone  the  new  science ; add  to  them 
Rousseau,  who  had  just  horrified  the  strait-laced 
portion  of  Paris,  both  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, by  his  “ Emile” — that  eloquent  plea  for  na- 
ture above  conventionalism  in  education ; also 
Hume,  who  had  just  finished  his  “History  of 
England;”  and  Franklin,  who  had  completed 
one  mission  to  England,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
a new  mission  thither  that  was  full  of  revolu- 
tionary omens — fancy  these,  and  any  other  phi- 
losophers or  radicals  whom  you  please,  gathered 
in  the  saloon,  or  chatting  under  the  trees  of 
Ferney  upon  the  probable  doings  of  mankind  for 
the  coming  century,  and  note  down  the  words 
that  fall  from  their  lips.  We  can  not  say  pre- 
cisely what  their  statements  would  be,  but  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  very 
nearly  the  reverse  of  the  facts  of  subsequent  his- 
tory. They  would  have  made  witch  work  for  the 
most  part  with  the  old  faiths,  manners,  thrones, 
and  priesthoods,  and  hardly  left  an  old  idea  or 
institution  standing.  Grim  Father  Time,  who 
docs  not  give  us  their  exact  prophecy,  gives  us 
his  own  stubborn* chronicle  of  reality ; and  teach- 
es ns  that,  with  all  our  new  light,  a great  many 
old  things  keep  their  foothold — that  Europe  still 
has  her  kings,  that  France  is  not  yet  ruled  by 
philosophers,  the  Pope  is  not  driven  from  Rome, 
nor  Diderot’s  Cyclopedia  put  into  the  Vatican 
Library  in  place  of  the  Acts  of  the  Councils ; 
nor  is  America  yet  the  undisputed  home  of  lib- 
erty, the  empire  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
reign  of  ideas  has  not  yet  taken  the  place  of  the 
rule  of  constables  and  soldiers,  nor  has  the  Per- 
petual Peace  yet  been  inaugurated,  which  St. 
Pierre  so  eloquently  set  forth,  with  Rousseau  for 
a disciple  and  Kant  for  a successor.  Such  ar- 
mies and  navies  as  now  exist  in  Europe  are  no 
proof  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down 
together;  and  our  pacific  America  is  astonish- 
ing the  world  by  the  vastness  of  her  armaments 
and  the  extent  and  carnage  of  her  civil  war. 
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In  fact,  the  whole  host  of  theorists,  alike  the 
most  materialistic  and  the  most  ideal  schools, 
have  been  strangely  disappointed  in  the  issue 
of  affairs;  and  it  is  clearly  seen  now  that  all 
speculative  opinions  must  give  way  before  the 
stubborn  facts  and  forces  that  in  every  age  are 
developing  themselves,  whether  we  are  expect- 
ing them  or  not.  All  thinkers  of  the  doctrinaire 
class — and  these  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  # 
of  our  schools  of  the  prophets — are  especially  li- 
able to  disappointment,  and  are  generally  wrong 
in  their  predictions,  from  the  simple,  but  not 
always  obvious  fact,  that  not  opinions,  but  in- 
terests and  powers  rule  the  world ; and  the  most 
plausible  abstractions,  however  eloquently  af- 
firmed, are  compelled  to  wait  the  slow  method 
of  historic  development  before  they  can  become 
vital  forces,  and  pass  from  a doctrinal  into  a 
dynamical  relation.  When  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  rights  of  man  ever  affirmed  more  elo- 
quently and  bravely  than  by  the  French  radi- 
cals, whether  of  the  Gironde  or  of  the  Mount- 
ain ? and  when  was  it  ever  made  clearer  that 
this  noble  idea  must  travel  in  the  slow  historic 
and  evolutionary  path  to  triumph,  instead  of 
jumping  at  once  to  victory  in  an  ideal  enthusi- 
asm or  revolutionary  paroxysm  ? Our  America 
illustrates  the  same  truth ; and  it  was  never  more 
clear  to  us  than  now  that  our  noble  Declaration 
of  Independence  waits  upon  time  for  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  as  yet  men  are  not  born  nor  bred 
fully  free  and  equal  in  this  country,  and  mill- 
ions of  whites  as  well  as  blacks  among  us  come 
into  the  world  and  live  with  depressing  encum- 
brances upon  them.  The  right  of  suffrage,  if 
extended  to  all,  does  not  make  all  equal,  and 
may  sometimes  establish  a tyranny  of  its  own 
by  enabling  the  many  to  oppress  the  few.  Nor 
is  entire  equality  before  the  civil  law  here  wholly 
secure,  nor  is  the  poor  man  nor  the  rich  man 
here  always  a match  for  his  oppressor  in  the 
courts  of  justice  or  the  ballot-box.  To  affirm 
an  ideal,  even  honestly,  is  not  to  make  it  good  in 
practice ; and  the  castles  of  the  brain,  like  those 
in  the  air,  amount  to  little  until  built  patiently 
in  wood,  or  iron,  or  stone.  Nay,  any  shelter  is 
better  than  none  in  a storm,  and  a log-hut  in 
the  wilderness  is  better  to  the  backwoodsman 
than  a fairy  palace  in  the  air.  The  peril  of  all 
prophets  lies  in  taking  their  air  castles  as  es- 
tablished facts,  and  overlooking  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  time  amd  history. 

How  far  we  may  one  day  be  able  to  foresee 
the  future,  is  an  interesting  question ; and  how 
far,  in  some  coming  age,  our  new  science  may  6et 
up  a school  of  prophets  of  its  own  that  shall  rival 
the  old  seers.  In  some  respects  we  now  go  be- 
yond them ; and  Elijah  and  Isaiah  would  have 
been  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  an 
astronomer  can  now  tell  at  precisely  what  mo- 
ment the  sun  shall  be  darkened  or  the  moon 
fail  to  give  her  light.  Moses  and  David  would 
have  been  amazed  at  the  exactness  with  which 
our  statisticians  can  estimate  the  average  num- 
ber of  diseases,  casualties,  and  deaths,  and  show 
that  the  tide  of  life,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  tends 
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toward  a certain  grade  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  Un- 
doubtedly the  progress  of  mathematical  science 
has  given  new  precision  for  forethought,  and  we 
look  ahead  with  far  more  certainty  than  men  did 
in  ages  when  the  higher  calculus,  such  as  now 
measures  the  stars  and  tides,  was  unknown,  and 
when  the  rudiments  of  common  arithmetic  were 
taught  to  but  few.  We  have  certainly  gone  very 
far  in  our  knowledge  of  physical  forces  and  laws, 
and  in  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  finan- 
cial plan 8 we  are  able  to  make  a tolerably  satis- 
factory estimate  of  the  time  and  means  required 
for  the  execution  of  our  purpose.  Yet  no  cal- 
culation can  take  in  all  the  factors  of  our  for- 
tune, nor  reckon  with  certainty  upon  all  the 
things  and  forces  that  shape  the  future.  Given 
the  solar  system  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
we  can  calculate  the  path  and  position  of  each 
planet  and  satellite.  But  here  on  earth  there 
are  no  such  exact  limits  of  objects  and  forces. 
We  can  not  tell  how  many  globes  there  are  in 
this  terrene  Armament,  nor  what  are  their  attri- 
butes, nor  what  their  movements.  All  that 
we  do  on  earth  is  subject  to  countless  inter- 
ferences ; and  he  is  a marvelous  man  who  ever 
saw  a single  plan  of  his  own  travel  as  calmly 
and  uninterruptedly  upon  its  path  to  its  aim  as 
this  great  globe  in  its  sea  of  unresisting  ether  in 
its  orbit  about  the  sun.  If  we  build  even  a 
solid  stone-wall,  we  must  wait  on  the  temper  of 
the  weather  and  the  moods  of  the  men;  and 
what  should  begone  in  a week  may  linger 
through  the  month ; and  if  we  send  a stout 
ship  upon  her  usual  voyage,  whether  by  wind  or 
8 team,  no  prescience  of  ours  can  master  all  the 
factors  of  her  course  and  say  precisely  what 
weather  she  may  encounter,  what  health  or 
humor  may  possess  her  crew,  or  at  what  hour  or 
even  day  she  will  reach  her  destination.  Wher- 
ever we  use  material  or  men  there  is  a margin 
of  contingency  that  no  prudence  can  wholly  pre- 
judge. If  our  field  of  action  were  as  smooth  as 
a billiard  table,  and  our  plans  as  rounded  and 
even  as  the  balls,  and  our  means  as  definite  as 
the  cue,  the  issue  of  the  game  would  be  by  no 
means  wholly  clear ; and  no  mathematician  can 
calculate  exactly  the  path  of  a single  ball  to  its 
mark  over  a bed,  where  a single  hair  upon  the 
cloth  or  the  least  tremor  of  the  player’s  hand 
may  deflect  it  somewhat  from  its  course.  How 
much  more  uncertain  is  the  game  of  life,  as  in  a 
day’s  business,  a contested  election,  a battle,  a 
lawsuit,  a journey ! Who  can  number  and  de- 
fine the  balls  and  cues,  or  measure  the  table,  or 
know  all  about  the  players  upon  that  broad  and 
changing  field  of  affairs  ? Mr.  Buckle  has  re- 
duced history,  as  nearly  as  any  writer,  to  the 
movements  upon  a billiard  table  or  chess  board ; 
and  according  to  him  history  deals  only  with 
two  classes  of  topics — recounting,  first,  the  ways 
in  which  man  has  been  influenced  by  physical 
phenomena  or  by  the  outer  world;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  effect  on  such  phenomena  which 
the  wit  and  toil  of  man  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. But,  on  this  estimate,  how  vast  and  varied 
are  the  field  and  the  forces,  and  how  little  as 
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yet  we  know  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  wit  and 
toil  of  man  that,  according  to  him,  are  making 
history  for  us!  But  how  miserably  defective  is 
Buckle’s  definition  ; and  how  constantly  history 
is  showing  that  life  rests  not  only  upon  the  facts 
of  physical  nature,  but  upon  the  World  of  thought 
and  spirit,  the  inspirations  of  genius,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  heroes,  and  the  guidance  of  providen- 
tial men ! Even  if  the  inductive  method  were 
the  only  mode  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore inductive  science  would  become  prophecy, 
and  map  out  the  field  and  the  facts  that  are  to 
come.  But  it  is  not  the  only  mode,  and  our 
great  deductive  and  intuitive  thinkers  are  con- 
stantly giving  new  turns  to  thought  and  action 
by  their  arguments  and  insight.  Yet  neither 
our  philosophers  nor  our  seers,  with  all  their 
light,  have  yet  told  us  what  is  to  come,  and  we 
find  ourselves  opening  the  newspaper  every  morn- 
ing to  see  for  ourselves  what  a day  has  brought 
forth.  Even  where  we  think  prophets  have  an- 
ticipated us,  we  wait  for  the  fulfillment  to  teach 
us  what  was  prophecy,  and  what  was  dream; 
and  skeptics  will  doubt  whether  the  prophet 
imagined  or  foreknew  the  event,  and  the  result 
were  a lucky  coincidence  rather  than  a super- 
human prescience.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  a 
vein  of  mystery  runs  through  human  life,  and  the 
things  that  are  seen  seem  to  border  upon  the 
things  that  are  unseen ; and  without  believing  all 
that  the  old  supernaturalists  or  the  new  spiritu- 
alists claim  for  their  positions,  we  can  never 
ridicule  all  pretensions  to  supernatural  illumina- 
tion. It  may  be  that  many  persons  are  now 
forewarned  of  approaching  danger  or  death ; and 
we  do  not  laugh  at  the  excellent  friends  who  tell 
us  stories  of  such  things.  We  have  read,  with 
great  interest,  a recent  dissertation  in  German,  by 
Lasaulx,  which  recounts  the  prophetic  gifts  of 
men  of  genius,  and  tries  to  show  that  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  been 
foretold  by  genius,  whether  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon. But  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  such 
predictions,  they  wait  for  the  event  before  they 
are  accepted  as  such ; and  until  the  event  stamps 
them  as  such,  they  remain  in  a throng  of  obscure 
passages  that  might  have  equal  claims  to  pre- 
science if  the  event  justified  it.  No ; we  are 
traveling  on  even  now,  not  knowing  what  is  to 
come ; and  the  great  thinkers  and  seers  who  help 
us  the  most  do  not  so  much  show  us  what  is 
coming,  as  give  us  the  true  light  to  go  by  and 
the  true  laws  of  conduct.  They  give  us  the  star, 
and  the  compass,  and  the  helm ; but  we  must 
take  the  voyage  for  ourselves,  and  make  our  own 
log-book.  We,  as  a nation,  have  all  the  lights 
of  history,  all  the  sages  and  lawgivers  of  our 
country  and  our  race  to  instruct  us;  but  how 
could  we  know  what  the  two  last  years  would 
bring  upon  us  until  we  saw  for  ourselves — and 
who  can  tell  us  what  this  present  year  is  to  bring 
forth  ? Let  us,  in  a very  general  way,  review  our 
position,  and  from  a glance  at  our  history  illus- 
trate the  facts,  principles,  and  powers  that  are 
likely  to  shape  our  future. 
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Oar  futare  is  surely  & sealed  book,  and  no 
thoughtful  man  is  willing  to  risk  his  reputation 
by  openly  saying  what  is  coming  to  us  as  a na- 
tion. Our  history  has  been  full  of  surprises; 
and  why  should  we  wonder  that  in  the  present 
very  peculiar  emergencies  we  are  still  looking 
for  surprises,  and  are  aware  of  the  uncertainties 
before  us?  What  seems  to  us  most  solid  and 
reliable  is  not  wholly  so,  and  the  material  con- 
ditions of  our  national  life  can  not  be  predicted 
with  entire  certainty.  We  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, for  example,  crops  of  grain  so  abundant  as 
to  feed  our  own  people,  and  win  not  only  stores 
of  gold  but  guaranties  of  peace  from  Europe ; yet, 
while  we  arc  secure  against  famine,  we  are  not 
sure  that  every  harvest  will  sustain  our  present 
affluence : and  the  rain  and  heat,  the  worm  and 
the  mildew,  are  mighty  elements  in  deciding  the 
welfare  of  nations.  How  wonderfully  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  country  has  been  brought 
about  by  facts  purely  material  ? Thus,  without 
the  cotton  plant  the  present  rebellion  could  ap- 
parently never  have  been,  and  slavery  would 
either  have  died  out  as  a non-paying  institution, 
or,  if  it  had  continued  to  exist,  it  would  have 
been  so  moderate  and  feeble  as  to  fear  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  content  to  hold  an  apologetic  and 
defensive  attitude.  Nor  would  the  cotton  inter- 
est have  dared  to  assail  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
had  that  staple  found  equally  successful  culture 
elsewhere,  and  had  New  England,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  been  able  to  supply  their  mills  readi- 

s ly  by  the  growth  of  other  fields.  The  fathers  of 
our  Constitutional  Republic,  when  discussing  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  little  thought  what  an 
humble  thing  was  to  shake  it  to  its  foundations, 
and  that  the  downy  fibres  of  the  plant  that  had 
begun  to  rival  flax  in  furnishing  them  with  shirts 
and  paper,  was  to  weave  the  cord  to  bind  a re- 
bellious confederacy  together,  and  to  threaten  to 
weave  the  shroud  of  the  old  Union?  What  a 
commentary  upon  the  force  of  mere  abstractions, 
and  the  bearing  of  political  and  metaphysical 
theories!  We  might  have  discussed  States 
rights  and  the  rights  of  man  for  ages,  but  not 
until  the  discussion  turned  upon  a great  mate- 
rial interest,  and  the  cotton  plant  lifted  up  its 
white  banner — fitting  standard  of  the  phantom 
of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  of  the  Apocalypse — 
not  until  then  did  the  abstract  questions  become 
civil  and  military  conflicts,  and  the  appeal  pass 
from  the  court  of  opinion  to  the  arena  of  war. 
We  may  conceive  of  some  similar  novelty  in 
agriculture  working  new  revolutions  in  our  af- 
fairs. If  flax  could  pay  up  its  old  score  against 
cotton,  and  replace  it  by  some  new  process  of 
culture  or  manufacture,  or  could  some  new  plant 
be  discovered  that  would  supply  cheaper  cloth- 
ing, or  could  cotton  be  grown  elsewhere  in  such 
quantity  and  cheapness  as  to  break  down  the 
Southern  market,  the  future  of  our  country  would 
be  signally  changed. 

But  even  in  agricultural  products  we  are  great- 
ly dependent  upon  human  skill,  especially  upon 
human  invention,  and  without  Eli  Whitney’s 
ingenuity  the  great  Southern  staple  could  never 
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have  become  a ruling  power  in  the  world.  Jef- 
ferson, we  believe,* in  1798  signed  Whitney’s 
patent,  and  he  probably  never  gave  his  signature 
to  any  document  more  important,  excepting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  one  more  des- 
tined to  test  the  power  of  that  great  instrument 
of  our  civilization.  Whitney  hit  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  machine  in  Georgia : but  the  inven- 
tive genius  that  originated  it  was  born  in  him : 
for  quite  6ure  we  are  that  while  accomplishment, 
learning,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  talents  are 
made , genius  is  bom ; and  the  inventor  deserves 
a place  among  the  poets,  although  he  may  put 
his  creations  into  wood  or  iron  instead  of  verse 
or  prose.  Genius  is  bom,  not  made;  and  who 
shall  presume  to  set  any  limits  to  the  power  of 
native  gifts  over  the  destinies  of  men  and  na- 
tions? With  us  as  a nation,  more,  externally, 
perhaps,  has  been  owing  to  the  genius  of  our  in- 
ventors than  to  that  of  our  poets,  soldiers,  or 
statesmen;  and  our  Franklin,  Whitney,  and 
Fulton  have  made  a stronger  mark  upon  the 
country  and  age  than  any  of  our  authors.  Thus 
far  in  the  present  war  mechanical  genius  has 
won  the  first  honors ; and  no  soldier  nor  states- 
man has  written  his  name  in  history  as  boldly  as 
the  inventor  of  our  new  iron-clad  ships,  with 
their  peculiar  structure  and  armament.  But  for 
Timby’s  Revolving  Turret,  partially  adapted  by 
Ericsson  to  the  Monitor , our  troops  might  have 
been  driven  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  our  great 
cities  have  been  ravaged.  What  new  inventions 
are  to  come  from  these  fertife  brains,  or  what 
daring  genius  is  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war, 
and  thereby  perhaps  secure  the  reign  of  peace  ? 

The  womb  is  the  sealed  book  of  our  great 
apocalypse ; and  who  knows  what  wonders  shall 
come  out  of  it,  or  what  great  or  strong  men 
shall  be  bora  ? Probably  all  marked  aptitudes, 
as  well  as  gifts  of  signal  genius,  are  inborn ; and 
what  a commentary  upon  the  chances  of  fortune 
and  the  vicissitudes  we  give,  simply  by  reading 
the  names  of  the  men  who  have  figured  in  his- 
tory within  a hundred  years ! Burke,  Pitt,  Fox, 

Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Watt,  Wollaston,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  Wel- 
lington, Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  Byron,  Burns 
— what  have  these  men  and  the  like  done  for 
Europe,  and  what  would  Europe  have  done  with- 
out them  ? Who  could  have  predicted  them,  or 
who  can  tell  who  are  to  be  their  successors  on 
the  scroll  of  fame  ? We  think  sometimes  that 
great  Nature  is  exhausted,  that  her  game  is 
played  out,  and  that  she  can  only  repeat  her- 
self; but  she  is  always  surprising  us  by  her 
wealth,  and,  in  the  language  of  Wall  Street, 
she  is  never  so  hard  up  as  not  to  have  something 
over  to  lend  to  her  needy  children.  We,  as  a 
people,  have  not  had  a large  proportion  of  men 
of  great  genius  in  public  affairs,  whether  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  the  Camp,  yet  we  have 
abounded  in  men  whose  leading  characteristics 
we  can  not  but  regard  as  inborn.  Washington, 

Franklin,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun — these 
names  stand  for  men  who  are  facts  of  nature  as 
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well  as  of  education,  and  we  must  trace  to  the 
womb  a portion  of  the  elements  of  their  power 
over  the  nation  and  the  age.  Thus  Washington 
is  not  usually  called  a man  of  native  genius ; but 
surely  we  can  not  deny  that  he  had  peculiar  na- 
tive gifts  for  his  position,  and  that  his  remarka- 
ble balance  of  character,  his  union  of  so  much 
judgment  with  so  much  courage,  such  equa- 
nimity with  force,  such  patience  with  high 
spirit,  that  this  rare  balance  was  the  felicity  of 
his  birth  as  well  as  of  his  breeding,  and  we  owe 
to  his  mother  no  small  part  of  the  good  service 
that  he  has  done  to  his  country.  We  surely 
make  a very  sorry  estimate  even  of  genius  when 
we  limit  it  solely  to  intellectual  originality,  and 
deny  it  to  signal  active  force,  or  allow  genius  to 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Burns,  and  deny  it  to 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  and  Nelson.  We  have 
for  a long  time  believed  that  there  is  a genius 
of  the  will  quite  as  marked  and  inborn  as  that 
of  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.  What  we 
want  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else  is  a man 
of  great  will  to  put  power  into  the  right  direc- 
tion at  this  crisis  of  affairs.  We  seem  to  have 
men  who  think  and  speak  and  write  very  well, 
but  no  man  of  inspired  force  to  be  master  of  the 
situation.  Our  plan  seems  to  have  been  good 
enough,  and  if  what  has  been  put  upon  paper 
had  only  been  carried  out  with  a mighty  hand, 
the  nation  would  have  been  saved  before  this. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  not  a man  of  any  great 
intellectual  originality;  but  he  surely  was  an 
original  character , and  by  his  native  force  of 
will  he  has  left  more  traces  of  himself  upon 
American  history  than  any  one  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. Daniel  Webster,  we  think,  over- 
threw Calhoun  and  Hayne  in  argument;  but 
what  would  the  triumph  in  the  Senate  chamber 
have  amounted  to  if  it  had  not  been  backed  up 
by  bayonet  and  cannon?  What  good  would 
Webster's  argument  have  done  had  not  Jackson 
sent  the  Frigate  Constitution  to  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  threatened  to  hang  the  Nullifiers  sky- 
high  if  they  did  not  stop  their  nonsense  ? We 
have  of  late  needed  Jackson's  iron  will.  If 
James  Buchanan  had  possessed  it,  he  would  not 
have  left  a broken  nation  to  his  successors,  nor 
have  allowed  his  Cabinet  to  brow-beat  him  and 
to  plunder  the  Treasury  and  the  arsenals.  If 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  had  it,  the  rebellion  ap- 
parently might  long  ago  have  been  crushed,  and 
we  should  not  have  been  writing  in  our  present 
vein  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  If  our 
Generals  had  their  fair  share  of  it,  their  cam- 
paigns would  not  have  been  so  feeble  in  result 
compared  with  the  grandeur  of  their  promise. 
Discipline  undoubtedly  goes  far  toward  making 
a soldier ; but  a great  soldier  must  have  a good 
foundation  to  build  upon,  and  native  force  of 
will  is  essential  to  his  greatness.  There  is 
genius  for  the  camp  as  well  as  for  the  Cabinet 
and  the  library. 

We  are  waiting  for  a strong  man  to  appear  in 
the  Cabinet  or  the  field,  and  are  ready  to  salute 
him  by  acclamation  as  hearty  as  ever  shouted 
“ God  save  the  King!"  But  the  shout  has  not 
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yet  gone  up,  and  the  greatest  movement  known 
among  nations  has  been  thus  far  without  an 
efficient  head.  Tet  there  is  original  power  in 
the  nation.  The  man  is  somewhere  who  is  to 
shape  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  next 
half  century.  The  rebels  may  have  found  their 
man,  but  we  have  not ; and  some  of  our  most 
conspicuous  leaders,  who  have  been  foremost  to 
tell  us  of  the  good  times  that  are  coming  as  the 
result  of  their  measures,  shrink  back  affrighted 
from  the  ghosts  that  their  own  spell  has  raised, 
and  are  astonished  that  the  water-imp,  who  is 
making  a deluge  by  his  everlasting  pouring  of 
water,  will  not  sink  back  into  his  corner  and  be- 
come a broomstick  or  a blockhead,  according  to 
the  old  ballad,  once  more. 

It  may  be  that  no  great  man  appears  to  lead 
us  because  God,  in  his  providence,  means  to 
make  us  a great  people,  and  insists  that  we  shall 
go  alone  or  be  our  own  leaders — a desirable  re- 
sult indeed,  yet  hard  to  reach  without  previous 
training  under  an  effective  master ; for  the  great 
eras  of  the  regeneration  of  the  people  have  been 
ushered  in  by  some  commanding  personage  man- 
ifestly born  for  his  high  mission.  All  the  Chris- 
tian ages  have  repeated  the  first  of  these  ages, 
and  the  horn  of  God  has  led  forth  the  procession 
of  the  new-born  of  humanity,  as  the  incarnation 
precedes  the  regeneration.  Generally  the  peo- 
ple rally  at  the  call  of  some  providential  leader ; 
and  there  is  in  all  large  bodies  of  men,  like  all 
masses  of  matter,  a certain  passivity  that  waits 
the  touch  of  a roaster  hand,  the  magic  of  a mas- 
ter spirit,  as  the  great  ocean  waits  the  rising  of 
the  moon  to  lift  up  its  waters,  and  the  broad 
acres  look  to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to  soften 
and  fertilize  their  glebe.  We  as  a people  are 
ready  for  a leader,  and  if  no  man  in  keeping 
with  our  good  culture  and  moral  convictions  ap- 
pears with  the  requisite  gifts  of  command,  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  run  away  with  by  some 
strong,  unscrupulous  man  who  may  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
hour.  The  devil  will  be  likely  to  send  us  a leader 
if  we  do  not  accept  one  from  God,  and  there  are 
some  muttcring8  and  murmurs  of  the  popular 
breath  that  do  not  seem  to  portend  an  avatar 
wholly  from  the  celestial  spheres. 

What  is  to  move  and  lead  our  people  this 
year  or  the  next  ten  years  ? Who  is  the  man, 
what  is  the  idea,  what  the  policy,  what  the  end  ? 
Who  knows  ? Our  shrewdest  wire-pullers  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  or  which  way 
to  turn,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  through 
as  many  attitudes,  postures,  marches,  and  coun- 
ter-marches, as  the  figurantes  of  an  old-fashioned 
dance,  or  the  German  cotillion.  Our  people  are, 
in  the  main,  a thoughtful,  serious,  and  prudent 
people ; yet  what  they  will  do,  or  whose  lead  they 
will  follow,  is  less  clear  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  take  much  to 
change  votes  enough  from  one  side  to  the  other 
to  make  the  former  minority  the  present  major- 
ity. It  would  be  easy  to  tell  what  our  people 
would  do,  if  every  leading  measure  must  have 
the  assent  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  per- 
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sons ; but  public  action  is  not  always  a fair  test 
of  the  real  weight  or  quality  of  public  opinion, 
since  a few  thousand  votes  that  bear  in  them- 
selves no  great  intellectual  or  moral  weight  may 
shift  the  balancing  power  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  like  the  ballast-car  on  a steamboat 
may  make  the  vessel  and  all  within  it  lean  to 
the  other  side.  A nation  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity must  act  as  one  mass,  and  the  whole  must 
move  one  way  or  the  other,  like  a great  boulder 
on  the  mountain  side,  which,  however  nicely 
poised  upon  its  base  and  easily  moved,  perhaps 
by  the  hand  of  a child  or  the  weight  of  a cham- 
ois, must  move  as  one  body,  or  as  one  body  re- 
main at  rest.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  predict 
how  a sufficient  number  of  persons  may  be  acted 
upon  to  change  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  turn 
the  body  politic  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It 
is  all  the  more  hard  to  predict  this,  because,  while 
some  persons  are  changing  in  one  direction, 
others  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction ; and 
the  result  depends  not  upon  a single  change,  but 
upon  the  resultant  of  all  the  changing  forces. 
Undoubtedly,  if  we  watch  all  the  moving  ele- 
ments either  in  any  masses  of  matter  or  of  per- 
sons, the  tendencies  in  the  course  of  time  will  be 
seen  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  a cer- 
tain method,  and  the  winds  and  the  tides  of  na- 
ture and  the  movements  of  public  opinion  have 
a certain  method  in  their  seeming  madness. 
Watch  the  winds  and  tides  for  an  hour,  and  all 
may  seem  caprice,  and  you  can  not  tell  the  will 
of  the  waters  and  the  air;  but  continue  the  ob- 
servation for  a year,  and  a system  of  natural  laws 
opens  upon  you,  and  you  are  ready  to  risk  lives 
and  property  upon  the  result.  So  with  the  ele- 
ments of  public  opinion.  Their  motions  for  a 
day  or  year  seem  to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  our  calculation  ; but 
observe  a nation  through  a course  of  years,  and 
we  note  an  approach  to  consistent  and  continu- 
ous habit,  or  to  a historical  and  constitutional 
life  both  of  ideas  and  purposes.  There  are,  in- 
deed, exceptional  periods  in  the  body  politic  as 
in  the  human  body,  when  the  general  currents 
of  circulation  are  changed,  and  the  relations  of 
functions  are  disturbed,  or  fevers  and  manias  in 
society  as  in  medicine.  Yet  these  exceptions 
prove  the  rule,  and  every  nation  tends  to  resume 
its  old  ways  after  the  revolutionary  fit  is  over. 
The  method  of  civilization  is  historic  and  evolu- 
tionary, not  theoretic  and  revolutionary ; and  rev- 
olutions generally  do  good,  not  by  breaking  up 
the  ancient  order,  but  by  removing  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  rightful  evolution  of  that  order. 
Our  American  Revolution  restored  to  us  our  lib- 
erty as  British  freemen,  and  guaranteed  our  lib- 
erty under  laws  very  little  different  from  the  old 
colonial  system.  Our  revolution  was  the  method 
of  evolution,  and  was  historic,  not  merely  ideal. 
Our  institutions  in  the  States  and  the  Central 
Government  are  very  much  what  they  have  been 
tending  to  become  since  the  colonies  were  planted, 
and  begun  to  approximate  toward  a central  and 
protective  head.  We  keep  all  the  old  habits  of 
local  liberty  and  central  defense,  and  the  extreme 


measures  that  would  merge  the  States  in  the  na- 
tion, or  the  nation  in  the  States,  have  never  been 
popular.  The  political  system  of  America  has 
been  more  and  more  distinctly  defining  itself 
since  our  Independence  was  declared ; and  it  is 
as  clear  now  as  ever,  that  the  old  Constitution 
was  a fair  and  full  embodiment  of  our  organic 
national  life,  and  the  will  of  our  people,  with 
short  exceptional  periods,  confirms  that  stated 
distribution  of  powers. 

But  who  can  tell  what  is  to  come,  now  that 
the  Deluge  is  upon  us?  After  the  Deluge, 
what?  That  is  the  great  question.  Are  all 
State  lines  to  be  obliterated,  and  are  we  to  be 
swallowed  up,  as  some  desire,  by  a great  cen- 
tralized authority?  or  are  the  States  to  usurp 
the  National  powers,  and  to  set  themselves  up 
as  independent  sovereignties  ? Who  can  tell  ? 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  very  odd  in  one  re- 
spect. It  is  strange  that  the  two  portions  of  our 
country  in  arms  against  each  other  are  in  some 
respects  acting  precisely  against  their  nominal 
theory ; and  while  the  seceding  States  are  urg- 
ing union  so  strongly  with  each  other,  the  loyal 
States  are  foreboding,  and  in  some  respects  pro- 
voking, disunion  with  each  other.  Secession  is 
quite  sure,  in  its  own  opinion,  of  being  one, 
while  Unionism  is  evidently  afraid  of  becoming 
many.  We  have  no  great  fears  of  the  separation 
of  the  Northern  States  from  each  other,  because 
we  are  confident  that  mutual  interest,  pride, 
history,  and  habit  will  keep  them  together.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  discuss  in  these  columns 
merely  partisan  questions ; but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  the  recent  signs  of  reaction  in  our  Northern 
States  come  less  from  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  than  from  suspicion  of  ex- 
cessive centralization,  and  from  determination 
to  preserve  personal  or  local  rights  inviolate. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  having  our  historic  rights  trenched  upon 
in  the  heats  of  war  and  the  necessary  invigora- 
tion  of  the  central  authority.  We  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  all  necessary  military  prerogative  with 
patience  and  loyalty,  yet  we  are  sacredly  to  keep 
our  essential  liberties  as  citizens,  and  to  resist 
all  arbitrary  arrests  that  trample  upon  State  laws 
and  personal  security.  We  trust  that  a whole- 
some and  not  a pernicious  use  will  be  made 
of  this  jealousy  of  centralization,  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  which  is  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by 
making  the  nation  so  homogeneous  and  peace- 
ful as  to  have  no  need  of  an  enormous  standing 
army,  an  increasing  public  debt,  and  a military 
dictator.  If  we  finish  the  rebellion  at  once  upon 
any  system  of  established  liberty  and  order  that 
restores  the  States  and  the  nation  to  normal  and 
stable  relations,  we  resume  our  old  health  of 
circulation  and  simplicity  of  government.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  of  late  the  Central  Government 
has  had  too  much  pressure  of  blood  upon  the 
head,  and  the  concentration  of  so  much  patron- 
age in  the  hands  of  a few  is  not  well  either  for  pa- 
tron or  client.  The  enormous  peculation  of  con- 
tractors comes,  we  think,  not  so  much  from  any 
marvelous  personal  depravity,  as  from  excessive 
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temptation,  and  it  is  never  well  for  the  public 
virtue  either  for  wine  or  money  to  flow  in  rivers 
through  the  land.  The  remedy  for  this  excess- 
ive centralization  is  to  be  found,  not  in  cutting 
off  the  head,  but  in  duly  stirring  the  members, 
and  so  bringing  the  head  to  its  proper  health 
and  functions.  Sustain  our  fundamental  laws, 
and  return  to  our  old  equilibrium  soon,  and  we 
can  easily  manage  our  debt,  disband  most  of  our 
army,  keep  down  turbulence  at  home,  and  re- 
buke insolence  from  abroad. 

What  is  to  be  the  immediate  issne  of  the  pres- 
ent quarrel  we  can  not  venture  to  predict,  and 
in  civil  war,  as  in  drought,  ail  signs  fail,  and 
weather-prophets  are  ridiculous.  The  rebellion 
is  stronger  every  way  than  we  supposed — not 
only  more  determined,  but  more  sagacious,  per- 
sistent, and  self-sacrificing,  and  able  not  only  to 
bring  a great  force  into  the  field,  but  to  give  it 
an  intensity  of  purpose  rarely  equaled  in  histo- 
ry. How  will  time  tell  upon  the  two  parties, 
and  who  will  be  the  first  to  yield  ? — this  is  the 
question  that  time  only  can  settle.  Endurance 
wins,  and  in  the  long  run  bottom  carries  the  day 
against  speed.  We  have  the  most  bottom,  so 
far  as  numbers,  arts,  and  wealth  are  concerned ; 
but  the  persistent  this  is  the  enduring 
power;  and  he  whose  will  is  most  abiding  is 
upon  the  rock,  while  his  vacillating  rival  is  upon 
the  drifting  sand.  Evidently  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  persistency  of  one  or  both  parties, 
and  so  enormous  a fire  must  before  long  burn 
out.  What  both  parties  wish  is  clear ; but  what 
both  really  will  is  not  so  clear,  and  we  wait  for 
an  unequivocal  development  of  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  the  amount  of  life,  and  treasure, 
and  tranquillity  which  they  are  determined  to 
spend  in  the  war. 

Some  things  may  occur  to  change  the  pulse  of 
the  people  and  create  new  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. The  rise  of  a great  military  leader  would 
stir  the  heart  of  the  nation  anew,  and  the  signs 
of  a decided  disposition  in  the  Southern  slaves  to 
seize  their  own  liberties  under  some  command- 
ing chief  of  their  own  blood  would  change  the 
aspects  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
wait,  moreover,  upon  the  action  of  European 
courts  to  a certain  extent,  and  are  quite  sure 
that  Franco  would  head  a powerful  mediation,  if 
not  a formidable  intervention,  if  the  way  to  do  it 
were  as  clear  as  the  will.  As  the  signs  now  ap- 
pear, the  problem  is  not  solved  as  to  what  the 
year  is  to  bring  forth,  and  we  take  comfort  not 
so  much  in  any  rosy  anticipations  of  immediate 
victory  and  peace,  as  in  trust  in  the  general 
drift  of  our  civilization,  and  in  the  benign  provi- 
dence of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  Nations  and  Light 
of  Men.  Our  religion  does  not  enable  us  to 
write  history  in  advance,  and  predict  the  issue 
of  battles,  crops,  and  elections ; but  it  does  assure 
us  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  civilization 
in  its  faith,  energy,  and  humanity.  Yet  God’s 
ways  are  always  taking  us  by  surprise,  and  few 
things  go  as  we  expected.  The  Christian  religion 
began  not  as  Jew  or  Gentile  believed.  For  its 


| Messiah  began  His  life  in  a stable,  and  ended  it 
I upon  a cross ; and  all  succeeding  ages  have  in 
\ some  way  repeated  the  paradox.  Thus  far  in 
: the  war  God  has  not  fulfilled  our  impatient 
hopes,  nor  given  us  the  expected  return  for  the 
seas  of  blood  and  treasure.  But  that  we  have 
not  won  the  good  expected  is  no  proof  that  we 
have  not  won  any  good.  We  have  developed 
powers  tjiat  else  would  have  slumbered ; and  we 
have  brought  our  country  nearer  than  ever  to 
our  hearts  by  paying  the  price  of  blood,  which, 
when  loyally  given,  is  never  paid  in  vain.  Wo 
can  not  read  the  record  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ments of  human  hopes  in  history  in  utter  de- 
spair, nor  believe  that  noble  purposes  and  deeds 
have  ever  utterly  failed.  Europe  has  not  yet 
won  all  the  liberty  for  which  the  zealots  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion labored,  suffered,  and  died.  Yet  liberty 
has  not  lost  but  gained  by  their  efforts ; and  even 
the  despots  whose  will  is  called  law  are  bound  to 
respect  the  instincts  of  the  age,  and  sometimes 
to  do  for  the  people  better  than  the  people  have 
sometimes  done  for  themselves.  The  annals  of 
despotism  are  not  therefore  wholly  without  food 
for  hope. 

Onr  greatest  hope  is  not,  however,  to  rest  upon 
the  success  of  this  or  that  cherished  plan,  but 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  our  providential 
destiny.  Our  ruling  ideas  and  forces  are  to  be 
determined  and  adjusted,  and  we  are  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  shall 
exist  between  the  only  two  sections  of  our  coun- 
try that  are  marked  by  characteristics  essential- 
ly diverse.  That  North  and  South  must  in 
some  respects  always  differ  as  they  always  have 
done,  we  sufficiently  affirm  when  we  say  that 
heat  and  cold  are  not  the  same,  and  the  black 
race  is  not  the  white  one;  but  that  North  and 
South  shall  always,  or  for  many  years  quarrel, 
we  can  not  believe.  The  two  will  adjust  their 
relations  to  each  other  in  some  way  that  shall 
be  for  the  common  good,  and  in  the  end  there 
must  be  virtually  but  one  nation  in  which  the 
dualism  of  character  shall  secure  true  unity  of 
life,  as  in  the  family  the  household  is  all  the 
more  one  because  the  husband  and  the  wife  are 
not  the  same,  but  are  man  and  woman. 

The  prophet  we  can  not  play,  but  the  patriot 
and  the  moralist  we  ought  to  be  in  good  earnest 
without  any  play.  We  are  to  stand  by  our  coun- 
try, and,  in  simple  loyalty,  sustain  its  laws,  its 
credit,  and  its  honor.  When  the  issue  comes 
we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it  whatever  it  may  be ; 
and  the  nation  and  mankind  will  then  never 
charge  us  with  any  wrong  to  liberty,  order,  hu- 
manity, or  religion.  We  shall  find,  as  we  look 
and  read  on,  that  the  book  of  destiny,  though 
sealed,  is  still  a book,  and  each  seal  as  it  is 
broken  is  revealing  more  and  more  of  the  writ- 
ing of  God,  and  showing  our  history  to  be  part 
of  His  great  and  glorious  Apocalypse.  The  red 
dragon  and  the  horned  monsters  appear,  but  the 
Eternal  Word  on  snow-white  steed  goes  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 
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QUAM. 

I HAD  been  several  months  in  Florida  and 
had  never  had  a cart-ride,* when  one  charm- 
ing May  afternoon  my  young  friend  Josie  came 
bursting  into  my  room  with  a face  radiant  with 
expectation,  and  exclaimed . 44  Hurrah  for  a ride! 
Wouldn’t  you  like  a ride  to  Baymont  this  even- 
ing, Miss  Jenny,  in  real  * cracker’  sty  leu  with  fa- 
ther to  accompany  us  on  horseback?  Lhn't  say 
* No ’ now ! The  air  from  the  beach  will  do  us 
good,  and  you  can  find  a plenty  of  new  flowers 
on  the  way.” 

I had  no  thought  of  saying  “No"  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  we  were  ordered  to  bo  ready  in 
half  an  hour. 

Baymont  was  a little  plantation  a few  miles 
down  the  coast,  accessible  by  land  by  the  very 
worst  of  roads,  through  pine  woods  and  marshy 
prairie.  There  was  never  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  excursion  on  horseback,  or,  in  more 
peaceable  times,  in  the  boat ; but  we  had  been 
ill,  and  were  unable  to  go  so  far  by  the  former 
method,  and  the  report  of  a great  black  war- 
steamer  down  the  bay  had  driven  nearly  all 
small  craft  from  the  waters  of  Tampa. 

The  ugliest  horse  on  the  place,  old  “Sancho,” 
was  just  the  fellow  for  such  an  expedition.  He 
was  accordingly  caught,  and  collared,  and  sad- 
dled, instead  of  harnessed.  A leather  strap 
passed  over  the  saddle  to  support  the  cart-tongues, 
while  iron  chain-traces  kept  the  beast  at  a re- 
spectful distance. 

The  cart  was  a narrow  two-wheel  vehicle, 
scarcely  larger  than  a New  York  hand -cart. 
The  back-board  let  down  for  ingress,  but  was 
firmly  secured  against  a too  unceremonious  egress. 
It  was  altogether  a most  rustic  arrangement, 
equaled  by  nothing  I had  ever  seen,  except  a 
fur-trader’s  team  from  the  Selkirk  Settlements ; 
but  snug,  nevertheless,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing three  seats  if  arranged  tete-a-tete.  We  had 
but  two  leather-bottomed  chairs,  with  sundry 
cushions  and  blankets  for  stowing  away  the 
juveniles.  The  dogs  barked  tumultuously,  and 
the  darkeys  stood  grinning  around,  while  we  de- 
posited, first  a basket  of  refreshments,  then  our- 
selves in  the  “little  red  carriage” — as  they  called 
it — bandying  their  jokes  all  the  time  on  poor 
44  Sancho,”  who  stood  patiently  biding  his  time. 
One  of  the  younger  ones  evidently  expected  to 
be  promoted  to  the  seat  of  honor — the  saddle — 
as  such  teams  usually  take  a mounted  driver ; 
but  after  an  aside  consultation,  it  was  decided 
that  with  Jive,  old  and  young,  in  the  vehicle,  a 
fat  postillion  might  prove  too  much  for  Sancho's 

strength  or  courage.  Mrs.  C could  hold 

the  lines,  while  the  General  directed  movements 
from  his  charger. 

44  All  ready  now !”  was  the  word  of  command 
as  our  escort,  having  made  an  end  of  inspection, 
vaulted  into  the  saddle.  41  Call  off  Crocket! 
Let  Caesar  come  along ! Toshe,  let  us  through 
the  gates!”  Those  were  the  final  orders,  and  | 
in  a few  minutes  we  had  passed  the  outer  gate 
and  were  on  the  public  highway,  with  sand  to  | 


| the  horses’  fetlocks,  and  the  sun  pouring  down 
I with  tropical  fervor. 

“This  way,”  said  the  General,  turning  aside, 
after  a little,  into  a forest  trail.  44  We  will  have 
less  sand  and  more  shade  now.” 

“Isn’t  it  pleasant  here,  and  cool  too?”  the 
children  asked  And  we  all  responded  4 4 cool 
and  pleasant,"  though  somehow  the  words  fell 
sideways  from  my  lips ; for  just  that  minute  the 
cart  passed  from  the  summit  of  a ragged  pal- 
metto root  to  a deep  rut  below,  threatening  an 
overturn  of  chairs,  and,  as  I fully  believed,  a gen- 
eral annihilation. 

“Do  look  at  Miss  Jenny!”  said  Mrs.  C * 

laughing  immoderately.  44  She  looks  4 like  she 
was  skeered,’  as  the  darkeys  say !” 

44 1 am  not  frightened,”  I replied,  putting  as 
brave  a face  as  I could  upon  the  matter ; 44  but 
I do  think  we  shall  all  get  cured  of  dyspepsia 
this  time.” 

44 1 think  it’s  nice!”  said  Josie.  44 Oh,  al- 
most as  good  as  a stage-ride !” 

With  bruises  scarcely  yet  healed  from  a terri- 
ble stage-ride  across  the  peninsula,  I replied, 
more  truthfully  than  before,  that  I thought  it 
was  just  about  equal  to  a Florida  stage-ride. 

The  woods  were  really  grand,  with  their  tall 
pines  towering  heavenward,  reminding  one  of 
Tom  Hood’s  trees,  whose  44  giant  tops  stood 
close  against  the  sky.”  The  myriad  flowers  be- 
neath them  elicited  perpetual  praise.  Some- 
times we  could  reach  out  and  pull  one,  or  break 
some  blossoming  shrub  as  we  moved  slowly  for- 
ward. I found  the  bejaria  here — a beautiful 
rhododendron,  with  orange-like  buds  and  fra- 
grance— and  mistook  it  at  first  for  an  azalia, 
though  its  blooms  are  regular,  and  much  larger 
and  whiter.  Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  I 
found  the  gay  “Coral-tree”  (Erythrina),  with 
its  lance-like  scarlet  bannero.  At  every  turn 
there  was  something  new. 

Leaving  the  44  piny  woods,*  as  they  are  de- 
nominated, we  entered  an  oak  opening — not  the 
gnarled  old  oaks  of  the  Northern  country,  but 
the  deep,  glossy  evergreen  of  the  South,  the  no- 
blest of  American  forest  trees.  Throughout  this 
whole  region  their  branches  are  hung  with  the 
graceful  tillandsia,  whose  drooping  undulations 
always  reminded  me  of  church-yard  willows — 
beautiful,  but  44  mournfully  solemn.”  Unlike 
the  summer  willow,  however,  the  tillandsia  is  a 
perpetual  weeper,  never  fading,  never  brighten- 
ing with  change  of  season  or  lapse  of  years. 
My  first  night’s  journey  in  Florida  was  through 
a forest  of  these  solemn-draped  trees.  I gazed 
upon  them  like  one  fascinated,  peering  down 
every  dim  wood-path  to  see  if  some  spectral 
army  were  not  in  procession  there,  until  a stran- 
ger’s voice  broke  the  spell  by  inquiring  whether 
I shuddered  from  the  night  air  or  from  fear. 

To  a little  sandy  prairie,  covered  with  coarse 
sedge  grass,  dotted  with  myriad  flowers,  we 
came  after  leaving  the  opening.  Though  scarce- 
ly two  miles  from  our  start ing-placc  the  cart  had 
hod  some  heavy  shocks,  and  we  some  sorry  jolts. 
We  were  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  come  to  this 
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bit  of  prairie,  although  no  sign  of  a road  was 
visible.  The  General  led  the  way,  and  dis- 
mounting soon  to  hand  me  a new  variety  of  the 
Deer-grass  (Rhexia  Virginica),  discovered  that 
one  of  our  wheels  was  losing  a tire.  Here  was 
a dilemma ! We  had  passed  no  house ; there 
was  not  one  for  two  miles  ahead.  We  could  not 
go  forward  to  Baymont,  that  was  certain ; and 
we  were  not  strong  enough  to  walk  back.  The 
wheel  had  to  be  strengthened  in  some  way. 
With  the  aid  of  a pocket-knife  two  or  three 
wooden  wedges  were  shaped,  and  then  forced 
between  the  tire  and  rim,  shrunken  with  recent 
drought.  With  watchful  care  we  might  hope  to 
reach  home  in  safety. 

In  the  pine-woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
prairie  was  a well  of  water  by  a deserted  house. 
It  would  not  be  very  far  out  of  our  way,  the 
General  said,  if  we  took  the  beach  rood  back  to 
town.  We  could  go  there,  wet  the  cart-wheel, 
and  get  a fine  glimpse  of  the  bay,  since  we  had 
lost  the  one  we  were  promised.  The  diversion 
was  voted  unanimously. 

Then,  as  we  drove  slowly  along,  they  told  me 
the  history  of  the  house  we  were  approaching. 
A planter  from  Georgia,  who  had  a beautiful 
young  invalid  wife,  built  and  furnished  it  for  a 
temporary  residence.  It  was  in  a charming 
spot ; a natural  opening  in  the  forest,  elevated 
so  as  to  command  a fine  view  of  the  water  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  country,  sloping  grad- 
ually down  to  the  bay.  Oleanders  in  full  bloom, 
and  orange-trees  bending  with  unripe  fruit,  stood 
all  around  the  rustic  cottage.  Broad  verandas 
were  on  every  side,  with  vines  running  wild  even 
to  the  roof  and  chimney.  The  cottage  looked 
charming  still ; but  the  negro-houses  in  the  yard, 
with  the  palma-christi  growing  rank  and  neg- 
lected around  them,  looked  deserted  and  deso- 
late. 


Many  reminiscences  of  the  house  were  recalled 
as  we  sat  by  the  well  before  it,  from  the  day  the 
strangers  first  took  possession,  until  the  sadder 
one  when  the  young  wife  was  laid  under  the 
pines  near  by  to  await  a removal  to  the  land  of 
her  childhood ; since  which  time  it  had  stood 
tenantless  and  forsaken.  I could  not  help  think- 
ing, while  listening  to  the  mournful  story,  how 
many  such  hopes  of  returning  health  had  been 
disappointed ; how  many,  like  that  fair  stranger, 
had  closed  their  eyes  amidst  scenes  unfamiliar, 
afar  from  friends  and  home. 

44  I think  the  wheel  will  stand  a drive  on  the 
beach  now,”  the  General  said,  as  he  dashed  a 
final  bucket  of  water  upon  it.  44  If  so  we  will 
not  lose  our  trip  entirely.” 

We  started  forward  again.  The  bay  was 
spread  out  blue  and  broad  before  ns,  dotted  only 
here  and  there  with  a sail ; for  the  rumor  of  war- 
vessels  had  daunted  even  the  bold  fishermen  of 
Tampa.  One  solitary  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
distance,  the  latest  arrival  from  Havana.  We 
did  not  wonder,  gazing  on  the  lovely  scene,  that 
men  visionary  and  poetical,  searching  through 
the  New  World  for  a Fountain  of  Youth,  should 
have  called  that  green,  flowery- skirted  bay 
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44  Tempt."  We  only  marveled  that  the  successor 
of  the  Spaniard  could  have  so  changed  and  cor- 
rupted the  name  from  its  sweet  original. 

It  was  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  cot- 
tage down  to  the  water-side,  but  the  path,  which 
had  been  a winding  one,  was  so  overgrown  as  to 
be  pursued  with  extreme  difficulty.  With  our 
careful  escort  we  reached  the  end  of  it  in  safety, 
and  discovered  suddenly  a smoke  on  the  shelly 
beach,  and  a young  negro  sitting  over  it.  We 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  there  was  no 
chance  to  escape,  even  had  he  desired  it,'  for  one 
bound  of  Caesar  would  have  brought  him  back 
in  an  instant. 

4 4 A little  darkey  roasting  oysters,  ” said  Josie. 

44 Let’s  all  get  out  and  have  some!” 

44 Hush!”  said  her  cousin,  4 4 I’ll  bet  he's  a 
runaway. 

The  General  waited  neither  to  listen  to  nor 
make  comments,  but  dismounted  directly,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  negro. 

4 4 What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  inquired, 
sternly. 

44  Roasting  birds,  Sir,”  he  replied,  handing  up 
a living  young  mocking-bird,  while  on  the  coals 
before  him  lay  the  body  of  another  half-cooked. 

44  Whose  boy  are  you?”  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

The  lad  pointed  down  the  bay,  and  said  in  a 
frightened  tone,. 44  My  massa  lives  away  down 
there,  Sir;  I’se  forgot  his  name.” 

44  No  you  haven’t,”  said  the  General,  taking 
his  saddle-strap  and  proceeding  to  tie  the  young 
runaway’s  hands. 

44  Don’t  tie  me,  Sir,”  said  the  boy, 44  I’ve  been 
looking  for  you.  I want  to  go  home  with  you, 
Sir!” 

44 Do  you  know  me?” 

44  No,  Sir,  don’t  know  you;  but  been  hunting 
for  you,  Sir.  Want  to  live  with  you.  Won’t 
you  buy  me,  Sir  ?” 

“I  can  not  unless  I know  your  master’s  name,” 
the  General  said,  smiling. 

44  He  lives  way  down  to  ole  Tbmpa,  Sir.”  Mr. 
Clay — don’t  you  know  Atm  ?” 

44 1 know  Mr.  Clay,  but  he  lives  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  here.  Is  he  your  master?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  What  is  your  name?” 

44Quam.” 

44  How  long  since  you  left  home  ?” 

4 4 Two  days,  Sir.” 

44  Did  your  master  whip  you  ?” 

44 No,  Sir;  said  he’d  cut  my  yen  off!” 

44Did  you  believe  him?” 

44 Yes,  Sir;  said  so  two  times.” 

44  Who  else  is  with  you  here  in  the  woods  ?” 

“Nobody,  Sir.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  a lie,  now.  I believe  there 
are  more  of  you  here,  and  I want  to  know  just 
how  many.” 

44  Ain’t  no  more,  Sir.” 

Was  the  boy  telling  truth,  we  asked  our- 
selves, as  we  sat  silent  and  almost  breathless, 
listening  to  the  foregoing  conversation,  or  was 
there  a company  of  fugitives  waiting  in  that 
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lonely  6pot  an  escape  to  the  expected  war-steam- 
er? A number  of  persons  had  lost  negroes  re- 
cently ; might  they  not  be  banded  together  for 
freedom  ? It  was  a serious  question  to  us  in- 
valid women  and  children,  unarmed  and  help- 
less. We  knew  the  General  had  not  even  a 
pistol  with  him,  and  we  were  more  than  two 
miles  from  a human  habitation. 

“ Isn’t  this  a most  singular  adventure?”  he 
said,  turning  to  us,  with  his  bridle-rein  in  one 
hand  and  the  end  of  the  saddle-strap  which 
bound  the  fugitive  in  the  other.  “ The  break- 
ing down,  the  turning  aside,  and  finally  com- 
ing to  this  spot  so  foreign  to  our  purpose.” 

It  was  singular ; and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
give  up  our  beach  ride,  and  find  ourselves  once 
more  out  of  the  thick  woods  and  in  the  direct 
path,  rugged  though  it  was,  leading  toward 
home. 

Quam  made  no  effort  to  escape,  but  went 
trudging  along  before  us,  chatting  with  the 
General,  and  assuring  him  every  now  and  then 
li  he  was  out  hunting  for  him There  was  an 
expression  of  imbecility  on  his  otherwise  fine 
face,  and  his  simple  words  and  ways  interested 
us  so  much  that  before  we  reached  home  he  had 
won  half  a dozen  friends. 

“What  will  you  do  with  him,  General?”  I 
asked,  with  a little  visible  anxiety,  perhaps,  as 
that  gentleman  assisted  me  from  the  “ red  car- 
riage.” 

“ Torture  him,”  he  replied,  with  ill-concenled 
gravity,  “ after  the  manner  of  all  slave-owners. 
According  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  I must  either 
lodge  the  boy  in  jail  or  become  responsible  for 
his  value  if  he  escapes.” 

Josie’s  arms  were  around  her  father’s  neck  in 
a moment. 

“ I know  what  you  would  say,”  he  said,  “and 
will  not  send  the  little  fellow  any  farther  than 
the  kitchen  to  appease  his  hunger.  I prefer  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  keeping  him.” 

Not  many  days  after  we  saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman riding  up  the  carriage-way.  The  dogs 
having,  as  usual,  given  fair  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a stranger,  every  negro  was  out  peep- 
ing through  the  paling,  ready  to  open  the  gate. 
1 should  have  said  ev ety  one  but  Quam , w'ho  was 
missing,  which  led  Aunt  Lissy  to  remark,  “Spec 
dat  ar’s  Quam’s  ole  masser.  Tears  like  the 
chile  knew  he’s  cornin’.  If  dat’s  him  he’s  got 
the  gift  of  ugly  powerful  large.” 

The  man  certainly  looked  plain -featured 
enough  to  justify  Aunt  Lissy’s  remark,  as  he 
alighted  and  came  up  to  the  piazza  where  we 
were  seated  to  inquire  for  the  “ gentleman  of 
the  house.”  He  was  directed  to  the  office.  In 
half  an  hour  or  so  the  General  came  from  thence 
with  the  stranger,  and  after  seeing  him  mount- 
ed, and  dispatching  an  avant  courrier  to  the 
highway,  he  joined  us  upon  the  piazza. 

“Well,  Josie,  I have  bought  Quam,”  he  said, 
addressing  himself  to  his  daughter. 

“For  how  much,  papa?” 

“ One  thousand  dollars.” 

“ Isn’t  he  cheap?” 
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“ I don’t  know  how  that  will  prove.  He  is  a 
stout,  able-bodied  boy ; and  though  I don’t  need 
him  exactly,  I feel  an  attachment  for  the  little 
scamp.  You  will  have  something  now  to  make 
you  remember  the  broken  cart-ride.” 

Mr.  Clay  bad  scarcely  reached  the  outer  gate 
before  Quam  made  his  appearance  in  the  yard, 
turning  somersaults  and  performing  other  gym- 
nastic feats,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren, black  and  white,  who  all  rnshed  out  to 
question  him,  delighted  with  the  little  rogue’s 
smartness. 

“Where  were  yon,  Quam,  all  the  time  the 
old  fellow  was  here  ? Do  tell  us  ?” 

“ Hid  in  de  ditch.” 

“In  the  ditch!  Oh,  Quam!  It’s  full  of 
moccasins.  Weren’t  you  afraid?” 

“Seed  one — data  ell.  Warn’t  afeared  ob 
him.” 

“Father  has  bought  you,”  said  Josie,  “and 
given  you  to  me.  Aren’t  you  glad  ?” 

He  grinned,  turned  a new  somersault,  and 
was  off  without  any  further  expression  of  his 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

Quam  soon  became  a great  favorite,  simple  as 
he  seemed.  His  persistence  in  insisting  that  he 
was  out  hunting  for  the  General  was  amusing, 
and  so  greatly  attached  his  new  master  to  him 
that  he  was  allowed  many  privileges  not  in  the 
usual  order.  One  of  these  was  a boat  to  row  on 
the  river  when  his  day’s  work  was  done,  with 
Uncle  Charles  to  teach  him  the  practice  of  the 
oars.  Charles,  who  was  a most  accomplished 
boatman,  declared  his  pupil  to  be  “a  right 
smart  chance,”  and  said  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  pull  the  ladies  across  the  Hillsboro. 

And  yet  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
the  boy,  who,  oaf-like  one  hour,  was  any  thing 
but  a fool  the  next.  When  alone  he  was  always 
talking  to  himself,  and  gesticulating  like  an  ora- 
tor. Ask  the  darkeys  what  he  6aid,  and  they 
uniformly  told  the  same  story,  “ Tears  like  he 
don’t  know  hisself ! All  fetich , like  ole  Quam  bo 
his  fader,  who  come  from  Guinea!”  But  there 
seemed  too  much  method  in  the  boy’s  manoeu- 
vres ; he  played  his  games  too  skillfully  into  his 
own  hands  to  warrant  a full  belief  in  his  sim- 
plicity, notwithstanding  his  curious  questions 
and  monkey  tricks. 

As  Uncle  Charles  predicted,  the  boy  soon  be- 
came a “right  smart”  oarsman;  but  that  was 
not  the  boundary  of  his  ambition.  Climbing  to 
an  old  loft  one  day  he  discovered  some  half-worn 
sails.  The  next  Sunday  morning  one  of  these 
was  attached  to  his  yawl,  and  Quam  went  bold- 
ly forth  to  try  his  skill  as  sailor.  The  whole 
family  watched  his  assay  from  the  front  piazza, 
and  orders  were  given  to  one  of  the  men  to  get 
another  boat  ready  in  case  of  accident. 

“De  berry  debil  in  him  for  dare,”  old  Horace 
said,  as  he  departed  to  obey  the  command,  rath- 
er reluctantly  we  thought;  for  we  heard  him 
mutter,  “A  triflin’,  no  account  nigger  no  how.” 

There  was  a stiff  breeze  on  the  bay,  and  word 
was  sent  to  the  young  adventurer  by  no  means 
to  go  out  of  the  river ; so  up  and  down,  over 
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and  across  he  went,  as  though  the  wind  were 
every  way  for  his  special  accommodation.  Some- 
times the  little  sail  dipped  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  light  craft  seemed  almost  sure  to 
overturn ; but  the  next  minute,  by  some  lucky 
turn,  it  was  all  right  again ; and  Quam,  like  all 
novices,  was  learning  wit  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Wearied  at  length  with  watching  his  rash 
movement,  the  General  gave  orders  to  call  him 
in ; and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
brought  his  boat  up  squarely  to  the  wharf,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  a hero. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  trial  was  repeated 
until  it  became  no  unusual  thing  to  see  Quam's 
sail,  no  larger  than  the  wing  of  the  petrel,  float- 
ing away  among  the  green  islands  of  the  bay. 
The  water  seemed  to  he  his  favorite  element. 

“ Ain’t  you  afeared,  Gineral,  that  boy  o'  yourn 
will  be  off  one  o'  these  times  ?"  inquired  a “ poor 
white  trash"  one  day. 

“Not  in  the  least;  nothing  would  tempt  that 
boy  to  leave  me  !” 

“ Wa’al,  maybe  you’re  right  and  Tm  wrong; 
but  a thousand  are  a heap  o'  money  to  put  in  a 
leaky  boat,  and  I alius  notice  these  runaway 
chaps  is  mighty  onsartin." 

Notwithstanding  the  General's  confidence 
there  was  something  in  the  man's  words  that  im- 
pressed me  as  an  echo  of  my  own  thoughts; 
but  as  I was  only  a Northerner,  and  knew  very 
little  about  the  strong  ties  of  the  “Institution," 
I hadn’t  a word  to  say. 

Quam  had  been  in  the  family  several  months, 
and  all  the  while  “ contented  as  a kitten,"  as 
Aunt  Lissy  was  wont  to  affirm,  and  so  he  ap- 
peared, and  as  happy  too.  Though  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  navigation  he  still 
talked  gibberish  and  played  the  fool  as  much  as 
ever.  Uncle  Charles  said  there  was  not  a bet- 
ter field  hand  on  the  place,  though  “Mar's 
Jesse  and  Miss  Josie  would  clean  done  spile  him 
sure." 

Late  in  autumn  a sugar-planter  who  lived  on 
the  bay  came  to  hire  a hand  to  cut  cane.  Quam 
was  just  the  boy  he  wanted,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  on  his  old  master’s  plantation. 
Having  little  for  him  to  do  at  home,  he  was  let 
for  a month,  and  went  off  cutting  capers  and 
chewing  a whip-stock,  thus  signifying  to  the 
other  darkeys  how  he  would  soon  be  luxuriating 
on  the  sweet,  juicy  stalks  of  the  cane,  of  which 
they  are  immoderately  fond. 

“Oh,  Quam!  bring  me  home  some  green 
stalks,"  called  out  Josie,  as  he  rode  away. 

“And  bring  me  some  red  ones,"  said  her 
cousin. 

“And  me  all  the  little  rattoons ,"  said  black 
Toshe. 

Quam  only  grinned,  chewed  his  stick,  and 
promised  nothing. 

A day  or  two  after  we  sat  fishing  on  the 
wharf  in  the  warm  sunshine.  I was  thinking 
how  at  that  very  moment  the  chill  November 
winds  might  be  howling,  or  the  rains  sobbing 
around  my  far  away  New  England  home,  -For 
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nearly  half  a year  no  word  nor  message  from 
that  home  had  reached  the  wanderer,  and  busy 
fancy  had  conjured  a thousand  ills  during  those 
long  months  of  suspicious  silence.  I could  not 
help  feeling  sad,  though  the  tall  pomegranate- 
trees,  gay  with  myriad  scarlet  bells,  hung  over 
us,  and  the  sweet  cape-jessamines  were  white 
with  snowy  blossoms  all  around,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  the  fragrance  of  roses.  I said  we  were 
fishing,  but  the  mottled  sheep-heads  were  play-  - 
ing  around  one  hook  guiltless  of  bait,  for  1 was 
thinking  and  not  fishing . 

“Mr.  Beaucardie's  new  boat  is  coming  up 
here  to  the  wharf,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  arous- 
ing me  from  my  reverie.  4 4 Look ! Miss  Jennie. 
Isn't  it  a beauty  ?" 

It  was  a beauty  indeed ; light  and  graceful, 
and  bright,  too,  with  its  green  paint,  as  any 
tropical  bird.  It  had  two  sails,  white  as  snow9 
I might  have  affirmed : but  Josie  said  as  white  as 
cotton ; for  what  did  she,  a child  of  the  “sunny 
South,"  know  of  snoiv,  or  of  its  whiteness?  The 
boat  just  stopped  in  passing  to  drop  us  a string 
of  golden  bananas,  the  fruit  of  fruits,  to  my  taste, 
when  freshly  plucked.  The  Beaucurdies  were 
on  their  way  to  one  of  the  orange-groves  of  old 
Tampa,  and  promised  us^an  abundance  of  sweet 
China  oranges,  grape-fruit,  and  shaddock  on 
their  return. 

A week  went  by,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
pretty  boat  and  promised  fruit.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  planter  who  had  hired  Quam 
came  to  say  he  had  quit  two  nights  before,  and 
taken  with  him  his  best  cane-knife,  a loss  he 
could  not  replace  on  account  of  the  blockade. 

He  believed  the  culprit  was  lurking  about  home 
somewhere,  and  demanded  an  investigation.  The 
negroes  were  all  summoned  to  confession,  but 
no  one  had  seen  any  thing  of  Quam  since  he 
went  off  chewing  the  whip-stock. 

44  What  had  become  of  the  boy,  and  why  had 
he  taken  the  cane-knife  ?"  were  questions  we 
asked  ourselves,  and  asked  one  another.  The 
darkeys  said  he  had  gone  to  the  swamps,  and 
wanted  the  knife  to  dig  roots  with,  and  to  defend 
himself  if  hunted.  The  General  shook  his  head, 
said  the  boy  had  only  got  home-sick,  and  would 
not  be  long  missing.  We  hoped  he  was  right, 
for  we  had  been  told  dark  stories  of  the  wolves 
and  panthers,  alligators  and  rattlesnakes  of  the 
Florida  swamps,  and  the  thought  of  poor  Quam 
thus  companioned  was  not  pleasant. 

A strict  watch  was  set  that  night,  induced 
by  the  belief  that  he  might  come  home  to  sleep 
and  be  off  again  in  the  morning  for  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. Crocket  — the  sagacious  old  black 
blood-hound,  whose  youth  had  been  spent  in 
hunting  Seminoles  in  the  tangled  everglades — 
was  stationed  with* a negro  by  the  outer  gate; 
while  another  man,  with  the  yellow  bull-dog, 
watched  an  opposite  avenue.  Aunt  Lissy  was 
counseled  to  lie  down  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  was 
not  unlikely  the  poor  fellow  might  be  hungry 
and  seek  there  for  food;  and  the  General  de- 
clared his  own  intention  of  sleeping  with  one 
eye  and  both  ears  open  upon  the  hall  lounge. 
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Josie  lingered  and  cast  most  appealing  glances 
to  me.  Knowing  what  was  in  her  mind,  and 
that  she  wished  me  to  make  an  appeal  for  Quam 
in  case  he  was  caught,  I said — “ You  will  allow 
ns  to  hold  a court  in  the  morning  and  tiy  the 
offender  before  you  inflict  upon  him  any  of  Solo- 
mon’s judgments,  will  you  not,  General  ?” 

“ He  richly  deserves  a whipping,  and  should 
have  had  it  too,  if  he  had  run  away  from  home,” 
he  replied,  laughing.  “As  it  is,  I think  it  will 
be  sufficient  punishment  to  send  him  back  with 
the  knife,  and  make  him  ask  Mr.  M ‘Loud’s  for- 
giveness.” 

We  were  “ calculating  without  our  host.” 

Neither  dog-bark  nor  footfall  disturbed  the 
calm  summer-like  air  of  that  autumn  night. 
No  Quam  came  for  the  roasted  yams  which  Aunt 
Lissy  had  left  for  him  on  the  kitchen  table ; no 
dusky  form  disturbed  the  blanket  and  straw  that 
made  his  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  tool-shop. 
The  only  sounds  heard  during  the  night  were 
the  footsteps  of  his  master,  as  be  stole  softly  out 
to  assure  himself  of  the  vigilance  of  the  watch. 

The  next  morning  found  us  all  a little  “blue,” 
and  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  Idleboro — a little  re- 
treat away  in  the  pine  woods  to  which  the  fam- 
ily some  two  years  before  had  fled  from  yellow- 
fever.  As  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  re- 
sort of  fugitives  and  cow-hunters,  Josie  suggest- 
ed we  might  possibly  see  or  hear  something  of 
Quam. 

As  we  galloped  along  the  solitary  way  every 
charred  stump  and  tree  seemed  dodging  us.  It 
needed  little  imagination  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  whole  forest  was  alive  with  runaways, 
although  the  entire  seven  miles  were  passed  with- 
out sight  of  a single  human  being.  None  but 
a practiced  eye,  I am  certain,  would  ever  have 
tracked  the  way  to  that  silvan  solitude. 

The  mansion,  which  was  of  unhewn  logs,  con- 
sisted of  one  capacious  apartment,  with  unhewn 
floor,  and  wooden  shutters  in  place  of  windows. 
The  kitchen,  commonly  a detached  building  in 
the  South,  lacked  only  a floor  to  rival  the  fam- 
iy  residence,  while  the  stables  equaled  either  in 
pretension ; yet  a family  accustomed  to  both  com- 
forts and  luxuries  bore  away  so  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  a five  months’  residence  here  as 
to  make  it  a spot  of  lasting  interest.  They  had 
their  horses,  their  books,  a violin,  and  guitar. 
Only  a little  away,  following  a path  they  point- 
ed out,  was  a bend  of  the  Hillsboro  where  they 
went  to  fish  for  perch  and  mullet,  and  occasion- 
ally they  took  a tent  and  went  over  to  Rocky 
Point  for  oysters,  camping  out  all  night  upon 
the  beach,  and  returning  next  day  with  carts 
heavily  laden  with  the  precious  bivalves.  Thrice 
a week  a negro  left  in  town  came  to  a shanty  in 
the  woods  and  dropped  the  mail,  with  such  stores 
as  they  needed  from  time  to  time.  And  this 
was  Idleboro. 

We  were  looking  for  Quam,  who  had  proba- 
bly never  heard  of  the  place.  There  was  not  a 
print  in  the  sand  around  to  show  that  any  foot 
had  pressed  it  for  weeks;  so  after  taking  our 
lunch  and  gathering  a flower  or  two,  as  memo- 


rials of  a spot  which  one  at  least  of  the  party 
would  never  revisit,  we  mounted  again  and  were 
off  on  a new  route  homeward.  Two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  great  gate,  beside  which  Toshe 
was  asleep  in  the  sun  until  aroused  by  Crocket 
to  duty. 

“Mr.  Frazer  wants  to  see  Mar’ser  Jesse! 

Spec  he's  hearn  tell  suffiu  bout  Quam,”  she 
said,  rubbing  her  eyes  open  as  we  entered. 

“Frazer  is  a croaker,”  said  the  General, 

“who  does  not  believe  in  niggers.  He  thinks 
the  world  was  made  just  large  enough  for  white 
people !” 

“So,”  I could  not  help  reflecting,  “thinks 
many  a poor  white  man,  in  a land  where  every 
avenue  of  labor  is  choked  and  effectually  closed 
by  servitude.” 

The  man  met  ns  in  the  yard,  and  said,  while 
we  were  dismounting,  “ Wa’al,  Gineral,  Bean- 
cardie’s  lost  his  boat !” 

“Ah!  how  was  that?  The  block&ders  got 
hold  of  it?” 

“Edzactly ! That’s  what  we  think,  without 
no  trouble  of  coming  for  it.  You  see  Beaucar- 
die’s  been  down  to  old  man  Phillippc’s  for  a 
week  or  so.  Wednesday  night  he  loaded  his 
boat  with  oranges  and  oysters,  reckoning  on  a 
right  smart  start  in  the  morning.  But  when 
morning  come,  boat  and  all  was  missing.” 

“ It  may  have  got  detached,  and  floated  off.” 

“It  got  unhitched,  any  how.  A man  down 
on  one  of  the  keys  below  Old  Tampa  noticed  a 
boat  just  about  daybreak,  with  one  man  in  it  all 
to  himself,  putting  acrost  the  bay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light-house.  Thar’s  where  the  war- 
steamers  is,  you  know,  just  outside,  and  the 
man  calculated  somebody  was  going  with  news 
to  the  Yankees.  He  hailed  the  boat  to  the  top 
of  his  lungs,  but  it  had  a fair  breeze,  and  was 
going  it  with  oars  besides,  and  it  hadn’t  no  no- 
tion to  stop  and  let  on  about  its  business.  The 
man  thinks  it  got  fetched  up  in  a squall  though 
afore  it  reached  the  vessel,  as  a powerful  tough 
one  come  on  that  forenoon.  But  if  it  didn’t  go 
down,  the  Yankees  has  got  it  fairly.” 

“ Was  the  man  black  or  white  ?”  the  General 
asked,  with  a flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eyes. 

“ That’s  what  he  couldn’t  well  tell.  He  wore 
a wide-brim  palmeter  all  pulled  down  over  his 
face  till  his  oolor  was  no  account.  Then  it 
warn’t  fairly  light ; bat  M‘Loud  says  it  was  your 
boy  for  sure!” 

“ I think  it  was,”  said  the  General,  with  the 
air  of  one  awaking  to  a painful  conviction.  “ I 
think  I was  deceived  in  Quam,  and  that  he  is  a 
grand  rascal!” 

There  were  no  more  watches  set  for  the  run- 
away, though  it  was  not  certain  he  took  the 
boat,  as  two  or  three  white  men  disappeared 
about  the  same  time ; but  as  the  white  men  had 
boats  of  their  own,  every  one  believed  it,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  at  the 
plantation  of  his  old  master,  which  adjoined 
Fhillippe’s,  the  very  night  the  boat  disappeared. 

Several  months  after  the  event  I made  my 
own  escape  from  “Dixie,”  but  have  nowhere 
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met  Qaam.  Amidst  a group  of  contrabands  at 
Hilton  Head  was  one  who  favored  him  in  his 
monkey  tricks,  but  it  was  not  he.  A ragged 
young  darkey  with  a feather  in  his  cap,  beating 
a drum  down  by  the  New  York  Battery,  after- 
ward arrested  my  attention,  and  caused  me  to 
sing  out,  “Stop,  driver  1”  Face  to  face  with 
the  sable  drummer,  I expected  to  hear  him  say, 
u I was  looking  for  you,  Miss  but  the  creature 
only  stared  in  stupid  astonishment,  leaving  me 
to  repeat  my  first  order,  “ On  to  the  St.  Nicho- 
las !”  Quito  recently  I fancied  I had  found  him 
sure  in  a group  of  44  citizens  of  African  descent” 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  Capitol  Hill.  It  proved  to  be  only  another 
of  my  blunders,  and  Quam  is  still  “ non  est  in - 
ventus /”  Whether  his  little  sail-boat  reached 
the  blockaders  in  safety,  and  he  still  lives,  or 
whether,  through  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Bay 
of  Tampa,  he  passed  to  the  immortal  freedom 
of  the  skies,  I can  not  tell.  If  any  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  article  can  solve  the  mystery,  I beg 
for  a sequel. 
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THE  two  months  I spent  at  Newport  with 
Aunt  Eliza  Huell,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
the  sea-side  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  were 
the  months  that  created  all  that  is  dramatic  in 
my  destiny.  My  aunt  was  troublesome,  for  she 
was  not  only  out  of  health,  but  in  a lawsuit. 
She  wrote  to  me,  for  we  lived  apart,  asking  me 
to  accompany  her — not  because  she  was  fond  of 
me,  or  wished  to  give  me  pleasure,  but  because 
I was  useful  in  various  ways.  Mother  insisted 
upon  my  accepting  her  invitation,  not  because 
she  loved  her  late  husband's  sister,  but  because 
she  thought  it  wise  to  cotton  to  her  in  every 
particular,  for  Aunt  Eliza  was  rich,  and  we — 
two  lone  women — were  poor. 

I gave  my  music-pupils  a longer  and  earlier 
vacation  than  usual,  took  a week  to  arrange  my 
wardrobe— for  I made  my  own  dresses — and  then 
started  for  New  York,  with  the  five  dollars  which 
Aunt  Eliza  had  sent  for  my  fare  thither.  I ar- 
rived at  her  house  in  Bond  Street  at  7 a.m., 
and  found  her  man  James  in  conversation  with 
the  milkman.  He  informed  me  that  Miss  Hu- 
ell was  very  bad,  and  that  the  housekeeper  was 
still  in  bed.  I supposed  that  Aunt  Eliza  was 
in  bed  also,  but  I had  hardly  entered  the  house 
when  I beard  her  bell  ring  as  she  only  could 
ring  it — with  an  impatient  jerk. 

44  She  wants  hot  milk,”  said  James, 44  and  the 
man  has  just  come.” 

I laid  my  bonnet  down,  and  went  to  the  kitch- 
en. Saluting  the  cook,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  told  me  that  the  44divil”  had  been 
in  the  range  that  morning,  I took  a pan,  into 
which  I poured  some  milk,  and  held  it  over  the 
gaslight  till  it  was  hot ; then  I carried  it  up  to 
Aunt  Eliza. 

44  Here  is  your  milk,  Aunt  Eliza.  You  have 
sent  for  me  to  help  you,  and  I begin  with  the 
earliest  opportunity.” 
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44 1 looked  for  you  an  hour  ago.  Ring  the 
bell.” 

I rang  it. 

44  Your  mother  is  well,  I suppose.  She  would 
have  sent  you,  though,  had  she  been  sick  in  bed.” 

44  She  has  done  so.  She  thinks  better  of  my 
coming  than  I do.” 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Roll,  came  in,  and 
Aunt  Eliza  politely  requested  her  to  have  break- 
fast for  her  niece  as  soon  as  possible. 

44 1 do  not  go  down  of  mornings  yet,”  said 
Aunt  Eliza, 44  but  Mrs.  Roll  presides.  See  that 
the  coffee  is  good,  Roll.” 

44  It  is  good  generally,  Miss  Huell.” 

44  You  see  that  Margaret  brought  me  my 
milk.” 

44  Ahem!”  said  Mrs.  Roll,  marching  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  visit  to  Aunt  Eliza 
I was  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  contrast 
between  her  way  of  living  and  ours.  We  lived 
from  44  hand  to  mouth.”  Every  thing  about  her 
wore  a hereditary  air;  for  she  lived  in  my  grand- 
father's house,  and  it  was  the  same  as  in  his  day. 

If  I was  at  home  when  these  contrasts  occurred 
to  me  I should  have  felt  angry ; as  it  was,  I felt 
them  as  in  a dream — the  china,  the  silver,  the 
old  furniture,  and  the  excellent  fare  soothed  me. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  Aunt  Eliza  came 
down  stairs,  and  after  she  had  received  a visit 
from  her  doctor,  decided  to  go  to  Newport  on 
Saturday.  It  was  Wednesday ; and  I could,  if 
I chose,  make  any  addition  to  my  wardrobe.  I 
had  none  to  make,  I informed  her.  What  were 
my  dresses? — had  I a black  silk?  she  asked. 

I had  no  black  silk,  and  thought  one  would  be 
unnecessary  for  hot  weather. 

44  Who  ever  heard  of  a girl  of  twenty-four 
having  no  black  silk  2 You  have  slim sy  mus- 
lins, I dare  say?” 

“Yes.” 

44  And  you  like  them  ?” 

44  For  present  wear.” 

That  afternoon  she  sent  Mrs.  Roll  out,  who 
returned  with  a splendid  heavy  silk  for  me, 
which  Aunt  Eliza  said  should  be  made  before 
Saturday,  and  it  was.  I went  to  a fashionable 
dress-maker  of  her  recommending,  and  on  Fri- 
day it  came  home,  beautifully  made  and  trimmed, 
with  real  lace. 

4 4 Even  the  Pushers  could  find  no  fault  with 
this,”  said  Aunt  Eliza,  turning  over  the  sleeves 
and  smoothing  the  lace.  Somehow  she  smug- 
gled into  the  house  a white  straw-bonnet,  with 
white  roses;  also  a handsome  mantilla.  She 
held  the  bonnet  before  me  with  a nod,  and  de- 
posited it  again  in  the  box,  which  made  a part 
of  the  luggage  for  Newport. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  arrived  in  Newport, 
and  went  to  a quiet  hotel  in  the  town.  James 
was  with  us,  but  Mrs.  Roll  was  left  in  Bond 
Street,  in  charge  of  the  household  Monday 
was  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment regarding  the  hire  of  a coach  and  coach- 
man. Several  livery-stable  keepers  were  in  at- 
tendance, but  nothing  was  settled,  till  I suggest- 
ed that  Aunt  Eliza  should  send  for  her  own  car- 
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riage.  James  was  sent  back  the  next  day,  and 
returned  on  Thursday  with  coach,  horses,  and 
William  her  coachman.  That  matter  being  fin- 
ished, and  the  trunks  being  unpacked,  she  de- 
cided to  take  her  first  bath  in  the  sea,  expecting 
me  to  support  her  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
the  surf.  As  we  were  returning  from  the  beach 
we  met  a carriage  containing  a number  of  per- 
sons with  a family  resemblance. 

When  Aunt  Eliza  saw  them  she  angrily  ex- 
claimed, “Am  I to  see  those  Uxbridges  every 
day?” 

Of  the  Uxbridges  this  much  I knew — that  the 
two  brothers  Uxbridge  were  the  lawyers  of  her 
opponents  in  the  lawsuit  which  had  existed  three 
or  four  years.  I had  never  felt  any  interest  in 
it,  though  I knew  that  it  was  concerning  a tract 
of  ground  in  the  city  which  had  belonged  to  my  ! 
grandfather,  and  which  had,  since  his  day,  be- 
come very  valuable.  Litigation  was  a habit  of 
the  Huell  family.  So  the  sight  of  the  Uxbridge 
family  did  not  agitate  me  as  it  did  Aunt  Eliza. 

“ The  sly,  methodical  dogs!  but  I shall  beat 
Lemorne  yet!” 

“ How  will  you  amuse  yourself  then,  aunt  ?” 

“I’ll  adopt  some  boys  to  inherit  what  I shall 
save  from  his  clutches.” 

The  bath  fatigued  her  so  she  remained  in  her 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; but  she  kept  me 
busy  with  a hundred  trifles.  I wrote  for  her, 
computed  interest,  studied  out  bills  of  fare,  till 
four  o’clock  came,  and  with  it  a fog.  Never- 
theless I must  ride  on  the  Avenue,  and  the  car- 
riage was  ordered. 

“ Wear  your  silk,  Margaret ; it  will  just  about 
last  your  visit  through — the  fog  will  use  it  up.” 

“Iam  glad  of  it,”  I answered. 

“You  will  ride  every  day.  Wear  the  bon- 
net I bought  for  you  also.” 

“ Certainly ; but  won’t  that  go  quicker  in  the 
fog  than  the  dress  ?” 

“ Maybe ; but  wear  it.” 

I rode  every  day  afterward,  from  four  to  six, 
in  the  black  silk,  the  mantilla,  and  the  white 
straw.  When  Aunt  Eliza  went  she  was  so  on 
the  alert  for  the  Uxbridge  family  carriage  that 
she  could  have  had  little  enjoyment  of  the  ride. 
Rocks  never  were  a passion  with  her,  she  said, 
nor  promontories,  chasms,  or  sand.  She  came 
to  Newport  to  be  washed  with  salt-water;  when 
she  had  washed  up  to  the  doctor’s  prescription 
she  should  leave,  as  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
pleasures  of  Newport  as  when  she  arrived.  She 
had  no  fancy  for  its  conglomerate  societies,  its 
literary  cottages,  its  parvenue  suits  of  rooms,  its 
saloon  habits,  and  its  bathing  herds. 

I considered  the  rides  a part  of  the  contract 
of  what  was  expected  in  my  two  months'  per- 
formance. I did  not  dream  that  I was  enjoying 
them,  any  more  than  I supposed  myself  to  be 
enjoying  a sea-bath  while  pulling  Aunt  Eliza  to 
and  fro  in  the  surf.  Nothing  in  the  life  around 
me  stirred  me,  nothing  in  nature  attracted  me. 
I liked  the  fog ; somehow  it  seemed  to  emanate 
from  me  instead  of  rolling  up  from  the  ocean, 
and  to  represent  me.  Whether  I went  alone  or 


not,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive  a cer- 
tain round ; after  that  I could  extend  the  ride 
in  whatever  direction  I pleased,  but  I always 
said,  “Any  where,  William.”  One  afternoon, 
which  happened  to  be  a bright  one,  I was  riding 
on  the  road  which  led  to  the  glen,  when  I heard 
the  screaming  of  a flock  of  geese  which  were 
waddling  across  the  path  in  front  of  the  horses. 
I started,  for  I was  asleep  probably,  and,  look- 
ing forward,  saw  the  Uxbridge  carriage,  filled 
with  ladies  and  children,  coming  toward  me; 
and  by  it  rode  a gentleman  on  horseback.  His 
horse  was  rearing  among  the  hissing  geese,  but 
neither  horse  nor  geese  appeared  to  engage 
him ; his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me.  The  horse 
swerved  so  near  that  its  long  mane  almost 
brushed  against  me.  By  an  irresistible  impulse 
I laid  my  ungloved  hand  upon  it,  but  did  not  look 
at  the  rider.  Carriage  and  horseman  passed  on, 
and  William  resumed  his  pace.  A vague  idea 
took  possession  of  me  that  I had  seen  the  horse- 
man before  on  my  various  drives.  I had  a vi- 
sion of  a man  galloping  on  a black  horse  out  of 
the  fog,  and  into  it  again.  I was  very  sure, 
however,  that  I had  never  seen  him  on  so  pleas- 
ant a day  as  this ! William  did  not  bring  his 
horses  to  time;  it  was  after  six  when  I went 
into  Aunt  Eliza’s  parlor,  and  found  her  impa- 
tient for  her  tea  and  toast.  She  was  crosser 
than  the  occasion  warranted ; but  I understood 
it  when  she  gave  mo  the  outlines  of  a letter  she 
desired  me  to  write  to  her  lawyer  in  New  York. 
Something  had  turned  up,  he  had  written  her ; 
tho  Uxbridges  believed  that  they  had  ferreted 
out  what  would  go  against  her.  I told  her  that 
I had  met  the  Uxbridge  cyriage. 

“One  of  them  is  in  New  York;  how  else 
could  they  be  giving  me  trouble  just  now?” 

“ There  was  a gentleman  on  horseback  beside 
the  carriage.” 

“ Did  he  look  mean  and  cunning?” 

“He  did  not  wear  his  legal  beaver  up,  I 
think ; but  he  rode  a fine  horse  and  sat  it 
well.” 

“A  lawyer  on  horseback  should,  liko  the  beg- 
gar of  the  adage,  ride  to  the  devil.” 

4 4 Your  business  now  is  the  4 Lemorne  ?’  ” 

44  You  know  it  is.” 

44 1 did  not  know  but  that  yon  had  found 
something  besides  to  litigate.” 

44  It  must  have  been  Edward  Uxbridge  that 
you  saw.  He  is  the  brain  of  the  firm.” 

“ You  expect  Mr.  Van  Horn  ?” 

44  Oh,  he  must  come ; I can  not  be  writing 
letters.” 

We  had  been  in  Newport  two  weeks  when 
Mr.  Van  Horn,  Aunt  Eliza's  lawyer,  came.  He 
said  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Edward  Uxbridge. 
Between  them  they  might  delay  a term,  which 
he  thought  would  be  best.  44  Would  Miss  Hu- 
ell  ever  be  ready  for  a compromise  ?”  he  jesting- 
ly asked. 

44  Are  you  suspicious?”  she  inquired. 

44  No ; but  the  Uxbridge  chaps  are  clever.” 

He  dined  with  us ; and  at  four  o'clock  Aunt 
Eliza  graciously  asked  him  to  take  a seat  in  the 
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carriage  with  me,  making  some  excuse  for  not 
going  herself. 

“Hullo!”  said  Mr. Van  Horn  when  we  had 
reached  the  country  road,  “there’s  Uxbridge 
now.”  And  he  waved  his  hand  to  him. 

It  was  indeed  the  black  horse  and  the  same 
rider  that  I had  met.  He  reined  up  beside  us, 
and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Van  Horn. 

44  We  are  required  to  answer  this  new  com- 
plaint ?”  said  Mr.  Van  Horn. 

Mr.  Uxbridge  nodded. 

“ And  after  that  the  judgment  ?” 

Mr.  Uxbridge  laughed. 

“I  wish  that  certain  gore  of  land  had  been 
sunk  instead  of  being  mapped  in  1835.” 

“The  surveyor  did  his  business  well  enough, 
I am  sure.” 

They  talked  together  in  a low  voice  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Van  Horn  leaned  back 
in  his  seat  again.  “Allow  me,”  he  said,  #to 
introduce  you,  Uxbridge,  to  Miss  Margaret  Hu- 
ell,  Miss  Huell's  niece.  Huell  vs.  TBrown,  you 
know,”  he  added,  in  an  explanatory  tone;  for 
I was  Huell  r s.  Brown's  daughter. 

“Oh !”  said  Mr.  Uxbridge,  bowing,  and  look- 
ing at  me  gravely.  I looked  at  him  also;  he 
was  a pale,  stern-looking  man,  and  forty  years 
old  certainly.  I derived  the  impression  at  once 
that  he  had  a domineering  disposition,  perhaps 
from  the  way  in  which  he  controlled  his  horse. 

“Nice  beast  that,”  said  Mr.  Van  Horn. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  laying  his  hand  on  its 
mane,  so  that  the  action  brought  immediately 
to  my  mind  the  recollection  that  I had  done  so 
too.  I would  not  meet  his  eye  again,  however. 

“ How  long  shall  you  remain,  Uxbridge  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  You  are  not  interested  in  the 
lawsuit,  Miss  Huell?”  he  said,  putting  on  his 
hat. 

“Not  in  the  least;  nothing  of  mine  is  in- 
volved.” 

“We’ll  gain  it  for  your  portion  yet,  Miss 
Margaret,”  said  Mr.  Van  Horn,  nodding  to  Mr. 
Uxbridge,  and  bidding  William  drive  on.  Ho 
returned  the  next  day,  and  we  settled  into  the 
routine  of  hotel  life.  A few  mornings  after,  she 
sent  me  to  a matinee,  which  was  given  by  some 
of  the  Opera  people,  who  were  in  Newport 
strengthening  the  larynx  with  applications  of 
brine.  When  the  concert  was  half  over,  and 
the  audience  were  making  the  usual  hum  and 
Btir,  I saw  Mr.  Uxbridge  against  a pillar,  with 
his  hands  incased  in  pearl-colored  gloves,  and 
holding  a shiny  hat.  He  turned  half  away 
when  he  caught  my  eye,  and  then  darted  toward 
me. 


“You  have  not  been  mnch  more  interested 
in  the  music  than  you  are  in  the  lawsuit,”  he 
said,  seating  himself  beside  &e. 

“The  tutoyer  of  the  Italian  voice  is  agreea- 
ble, however.” 

“It  makes  one  dreamy.” 

“A  child.” 

“Yes,  a child ; not  a man  nor  a woman.” 

“ I teach  music.  I can  not  dream  over  4 one, 
two,  three.*  ” 
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44  You — a music  teacher!” 

“ For  six  years.” 

I was  aware  that  he  looked  at  me  from  head 
to  foot,  and  I picked  at  the  lace  on  my  invariar 
ble  black  silk ; but  what  did  it  matter  whether 
I owned  that  I was  a genteel  pauper,  represent- 
ing ray  aunt’s  position  for  two  months,  or  not  ? 

4 4 Where?” 

“In  Waterbury.” 

“ Waterbury  differs  from  Newport.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“You  suppose !” 

A young  gentleman  sauntered  by  us,  and  Mr. 
Uxbridge  called  to  him  to  look  up  the  Misses 
Uxbridge,  his  nieces,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall. 

44  Paterfamilias  Uxbridge  has  left  his  brood 
in  my  charge,”  he  said.  4 4 1 try  to  do  ray  duty, ” 
and  he  held  out  a twisted  pearl-colored  glove, 
which  he  had  pulled  off  while  talking.  What 
white  nervous  fingers  he  had ! I thought  they 
might  pinch  like  steel. 

“You  suppose,”  he  repeated. 

44 1 do  not  look  at  Newport.” 

44  Have  you  observed  Waterbury?” 

44 1 observe  what  is  in  my  sphere.” 

“Ohl” 

He  was  silent  then.  The  second  part  of  the 
concert  began ; but  I could  not  compose  myself 
to  appreciation.  Either  the  music  or  I grew 
chaotic.  So  many  tumultuous  sounds  I heard 
— of  hope,  doubt,  inquiry,  melancholy,  and  de- 
sire; or  did  1 feel  the  emotions  which  these 
words  express  ? Or  was  there  magnetism  steal- 
ing into  me  from  the  quiet  man  beside  me  ? He 
left  me  with  a bow  before  the  concert  was  over, 
and  I saw  him  making  his  way  out  of  the  hall 
when  it  was  finished. 

I had  been  sent  in  the  carriage,  of  course ; but 
several  carriages  were  in  advance  of  it  before  the 
walk,  and  I waited  there  for  William  to  drive 
up.  When  he  did  so,  I saw  by  the  oscillatory 
motion  of  his  head,  though  his  arms  and  whip- 
hand  were  perfectly  correct,  that  he  was  inebri- 
ated. It  was  his  first  occasion  of  meeting  fel- 
low-coachmen in  full  dress,  and  the  occasion 
had  proved  too  much  for  him.  My  hand,  how- 
ever, was  on  the  coach  door,  whed  I heard  Mr. 
Uxbridge  say,  at  my  elbow, 

44  It  is  not  safe  for  you.” 

44  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  programme  that  I ride 
home  from  the  concert.”  And  I prepared  to 
step  in. 

44 1 shall  sit  on  the  box,  then.” 

44  But  your  nieces  ?” 

44  They  are  walking  home,  squired  by  a youn- 
ger knight.” 

Aunt  Eliza  would  say,  I thought,  44  Needs 
must  when  a lawyer  drives;”  and  I concluded 
to  allow  him  to  have  his  way,  telling  him  that 
he  was  taking  a great  deal  of  trouble.  He 
thought  it  would  be  less  if  he  were  allowed  to 
sit  inside ; both  ways  were  unsafe. 

Nothing  happened.  William  drove  well  from 
habit;  but  James  was  obliged  to  assist  him  to 
dismount.  Mr.  Uxbridge  waited  a moment  at 
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the  door,  and  so  there  was  quite  a little  sensa- 
tion, which  spread  its  ripples  till  Aunt  Eliza 
was  reached.  She  sent  for  William,  whose  only 
excuse  was  “ dampness.” 

“Uxbridge  knew  my  carriage,  of  course,” 
she  said,  with  a complacent  voice. 

“ He  knew  me,”  I replied. 

“ You  do  not  look  like  the  Hhells.” 

“I  look  precisely  like  the  young  woman  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Van  Horn.” 

“Oh  ho!” 

“ He  thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  come  alone 
under  William’s  charge.” 

“Ah  ha!” 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  of  his  coming 
home  with  me.  Aunt  Eliza  had  several  fits  of 
musing  in  the  course  of  the  evening  while  I read 
aloud  to  her,  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  book.  As  I put  it  down  she  said 
that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go  to  church  the 
next  day.  I Acquiesced,  but  remarked  that  my 
piety  would  not  require  the  carriage,  and  that 
I preferred  to  walk.  Besides,  it  would  be  well 
for  William  and  James  to  attend  divine  service. 
She  could  not  spare  James,  and  thought  William 
had  better  clean  the  harness,  by  way  of  penance. 

The  morning  proved  to  be  warm  and  sunny. 
I donned  a muslin  dress  of  home  manufacture 
and  my  own  bonnet,  and  started  for  church.  I 
had  walked  but  a few  paces  when  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  free  and  alone  struck  me.  I halt- 
ed, looked  about  me,  and  concluded  that  I would 
not  go  to  church,  but  walk  into  the  fields.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
fields ; but  I walked  straight  forward,  and  after 
a while  came  upon  some  barren  fields,  cropping 
with  coarse  rocks,  along  which  ran  a narrow 
road.  I tnmed  into  it,  and  soon  saw  beyond 
the  rough  coast  the  blue  ring  of  the  ocean — vast, 
silent,  and  splendid  in  the  sunshine.  I found  a 
seat  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  stone-wall,  among 
some  tangled  bushes  and  briers.  There  being 
no  Aunt  Eliza  to  pull  through  the  surf,  and  no 
animated  bathers  near,  I discovered  the  beauty 
of  the  sea,  and  that  I loved  it. 

Presently  I heard  the  steps  of  a horse,  and,  to 
ray  astonishment,  Mr.  Uxbridge  rode  past.  I 
was  glad  he  did  not  know  me.  I watched  him 
as  he  rode  slowly  down  the  road,  deep  in  thought. 
He  let  drop  the  bridle,  and  the  horse  stopped,  as 
if  accustomed  to  the  circumstance,  and  pawed 
the  ground  gently,  or  yawed  his  neck  for  pas- 
time. Mr.  Uxbridge  folded  his  arms  and  raised 
his  head  to  look  seaward.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  he  were  about  to  address  the  jury.  I had 
dropped  so  entirely  from  my  observance  of  the 
landscape  that  I jumped  when  he  resumed  the 
bridle  and  turned  his  horse  to  come  back.  I 
slipped  from  my  seat  to  look  among  the  bushes, 
determined  that  he  should  not  recognize  me; 
but  my  attempt  was  a failure — he  did  not  ride 
by  the  second  time. 

“Miss  Huell!”  And  he  jumped  from  his 
saddle,  slipping  his  arm  through  the  bridle. 

“I  am  a runaway.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill?” 
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“ I approve  of  returning  property  to  its«(rwn- 
ers.” 

“The  sea  must  have  been  God’s  temple  first, 
instead  of  the  groves.”  y 

“I  believe  the  Saurfans  were  an  Orthodox 
tribe.” 

“ Did  you  stop  yonder  to  ponder  the  kea  ?” 

“ I was  pondering  * Lemome  vs.  Huell.’  ” 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  then  gave  a 
tug  at  the  bridle,  .for  his  steed  was  inclined  to 
make  a crude  repast  front  the  bushes* 

“How  was  it  that  I did  not  d<^fcyou.at 
once?”  he  continued. 

“ My  apparel  is  WaterbuTy’Sf 

“Ah!” 

We  walked  up  the  road  slowly  till  we  came 
to  the  end  of  it ; then  I stopped  for  him  to  un- 
derstand that  I thought  it  time  for  him  to  leave 
me.  He  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

♦‘Give  us  good-by!”  he  said,  bringing  his 
horse  close  to  me. 

“ We  are  not  on  equal  terms ; I feel  too  hum- 
ble afoot  to  salute  you.” 

“ Put  your  foot  on  the  stirrup  then.” 

A leaf  stuck  in  the  horse's  forelock,  and  I 
pulled  it  off  and  waved  it  in  token  of  farewell. 

A powerful  light  shot  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
my  hand  close  on  the  leaf. 

“May  I come  and  see  you?”  he  asked, 
abruptly.  “I  will.” 

“ I shall  say  neither  ‘ No’  nor  4 Yes.’  ” 

He  rode  on  at  a quick  pace,  and  I walked 
homeward,  forgetting  the  sense  of  liberty  I had 
started  with,  and  proceeded  straightway  to  Aunt 
Eliza. 

“I  have  not  been  to  church,  aunt,  but  to 
walk  beyond  the  town ; it  was  not  so  nominated 
in  the  bond,  but  I went.  The  taste  of  freedom 
was  so  pleasant  that  I warn  you  there  is  danger 
of  my  ‘striking.’  When  will  you  have  done 
with  Newport  ?” 

“I  am  pleased  with  Newport  now,”  she  an- 
swered, with  a curious  intonation.  “I  like  it.” 

“I  do  also.” 

Her  keen  eyes  sparkled. 

“Did  you  ever  like  any  thing  when  you  were 
with  me  before?” 

“ Never.  I will  tell  you  why  I like  it : be- 
cause I have  met,  and  shall  probably  meet,  Mr. 
Uxbridge.  I saw  him  to-day.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  visit  me.” 

“ Let  him  come.” 

“ He  will  come.” 

But  we  did  not  see  him  either  at  the  hotel  or 
when  we  went  abroad.  Aunt  Eliza  rode  with 
me  each  afternoon,  and  each  morning  we  went  to 
the  beach.  She  engaged  me  every  moment  when 
at  home,  and  I faithfully  performed  all  my  tasks. 

I clapped  to  the  door  on  self-investigation — 
locked  it  against  any  analysis  or  reasoning  upon 
any  circumstance  connected  with  Mr.  Uxbridge. 

The  only  piece  of  treachery  to  my  code  that  I 
was  guilty  of  was  the  putting  of  the  leaf  which 
I brought  home  on  Sunday  between  the  leaves 
of  that  poem  whose  motto  is, 

**  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange.” 
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On  Saturday  morning,  nearly  a week  after  I 
saw  him  on  ray  walk,  Aunt  Eliza  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  Turo  Street  on  a shopping  ex- 
cursion ; she  wanted  a cap,  and  Yarious  articles 
besides.  As  we  went  into  a large  shop  I saw 
Mr.  Uxbridge  at  a counter  buying  gloves ; her 
quick  eye  caught  sight  of  him,  and  she  edged 
away,  saying  she  would  look  at  some  goods  on 
the  other  side ; I might  wait  where  I was.  As 
he  turned  to  go  out  he  saw  me  and  stopped. 

44 1 have  been  in  New  York  since  I saw  you,” 
he  said.  44  Mr.  Lemorne  sent  for  me.” 

“There  is  my  aunt,”  I said. 

lie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

44 1 shall  not  go  away  soon  again,”  he  re- 
marked. 44 1 missed  Newport  greatly.” 

I made  some  foolish  reply,  and  kept  my  eyes 
on  Aunt  Eliza,  who  dawdled  unaccountably. 
He  appeared  amused,  and  after  a little  talk  went 
away. 

Aunt  Eliza’s  purchase  was  a rose-colored  moire 
antique,  which  she  said  was  to  be  made  for  me ; 
for  Mrs.  Bliss,  one  of  our  hotel  acquaintances, 
had  offered  to  chaperon  me  to  the  great  ball 
which  would  come  off  in  a few  days,  and  she 
had  accepted  the  offer  for  me. 

4 4 There  will  be  no  chance  for  you  to  take  a 
walk  instead,”  she  finished  with. 

44 1 can  not  dance,  you  know.” 

“But  you  will  be  there." 

I was  sent  to  a dress-maker  of  Mrs.  Bliss’s 
recommending ; but  I ordered  the  dress  to  be 
made  after  my  own  design,  long  plain  sleeves, 
and  high  plain  corsage,  and  requested  that  it 
should  not  be  sent  home  till  the  evening  of  the 
ball.  Before  it  came  off  Mr.  Uxbridge  called, 
and  was  graciously  received  by  Aunt  Eliza,  who 
could  be  gracious  to  all  except  her  relatives. 
I could  not  but  perceive,  however,  that  they 
watched  each  other  in  spite  of  their  lively  con- 
versation. To  me  he  was  deferential,  but  went 
over  the  ground  of  our  acquaintance  as  if  it  had 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  But 
for  my  life-long  habit  of  never  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  behavior  of  those  I came  in  contact  with, 
and  of  never  expecting  any  thing  different  from 
that  I received,  I might  have  wondered  over  his 
visit.  Every  person’s  individuality  was  sacred 
to  me,  from  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  my  own  in- 
dividuality had  never  been  respected  by  any  per- 
son with  whom  I had  any  relation — not  even  by 
my  own  mother. 

After  Mr.  Uxbridge  went,  I asked  Aunt  Eliza 
if  she  thought  he  looked  mean  and  cunning? 
She  laughed,  and  replied  that  she  was  bound  to 
think  that  Mr.  Lemorne’s  lawyer  could  not  look 
otherwise. 

When,  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  I presented 
myself  in  the  rose-colored  moire  antique  for  her 
inspection,  she  raised  her  eyebrows,  but  said 
nothing  about  it. 

44 1 need  not  be  careful  of  it,  I suppose,  aunt?” 

44  Spill  as  much  wino  and  ice-cream  on  it  os 
you  like.” 

In  the  dressing-room  Mrs.  Bliss  surveyed  me. 

44 1 think  I like  this  mass  of  rose-color,”  she 
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said.  “Your  hair  comes  out  in  contrast  so 
brilliantly.  Why,  you  have  not  a single  orna- 
ment on !” 

44  It  is  so  easy  to  dress  without.” 

This  was  all  the  conversation  we  had  together 
during  the  evening,  except  when  she  introduced 
some  acquaintance  to  fulfill  her  matronizing 
duties.  As  I was  no  dancer  I was  left  alone 
most  of  the  time,  and  amused  myself  by  gliding 
from  window  to  window  along  the  wall,  that  it 
might  not  be  observed  that  I was  a fixed  flower. 

Still  I suffered  the  annoyance  of  being  stared  at 
by  wandering  squads  of  young  gentlemen,  the 
44  curled  darlings”  of  the  ball-room.  I borrowed 
Mrs.  Bliss’s  fan  in  one  of  her  visits  for  a pro- 
tection. With  that,  and  the  embrasure  of  a re- 
mote window  where  I finally  stationed  myself,  I 
hoped  to  escape  further  notice.  The  music  of 
the  celebrated  band  which  played  between  the 
dances  recalled  the  chorus  of  spirits  which 
charmed  Faust : 

“And  the  flattering 
Ribbons  of  drapery 
Cover  the  plains, 

Cover  the  bowers, 

Where  lovers. 

Deep  in  thought. 

Give  themselves  for  life.*' 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Bliss  broke  its  spell. 

44 1 bring  an  old  friend,  Miss  Huell,  and  ho 
tells  me  an  acquaintance  of  yours.” 

It  was  Mr.  Uxbridge. 

44 1 had  no  thought  of  meeting  you,  Miss 
Huell.” 

And  he  coolly  took  the  seat  beside  me  in  the 
window,  leaving  to  Mrs.  Bliss  the  alternative  of 
standing  or  of  going  away ; she  chose  the  latter. 

44 1 saw  you  as  soon  as  I came  in,”  he  said, 

44  gliding  from  window  to  window,  like  a vessel 
hugging  the  shore  in  a storm.” 

4 4 With  colors  at  half-mast;  I have  no  danc- 
ing partner.” 

44 How  many  have  observed  you?” 

44  Several  young  gentlemen.” 

44  Moths.” 

44  Oh  no,  butterflies.” 

4 4 They  must  keep  away  now.” 

44  Are  you  Rhadamanthus  ?” 

44  And  Charon,  too.  I would  have  you  row 
in  the  same  boat  with  me.” 

44 Now  you  are  fishing.” 

4 4 W on’t  you  compliment  me.  Did  I ever  look 
better?” 

His  evening  costume  was  becoming,  but  he 
looked  pale,  and  weary,  and  disturbed.  But  if 
we  were  engaged  for  a tournament,  as  his  be- 
havior indicated,  I must  do  my  best  at  telling. 

So  I told  him  that  he  never  looked  Jitter,  and 
asked  himJiow  I looked.  He  would  look  at 
me  presently,  he  said,  and  decide.  Mrs.  Bliss 
skimmed  by  us  with  nods  and  smiles;  as  she 
vanished  our  eyes  followed  her,  and  we  talked 
vaguely  on  various  matters,  sounding  ourselves 
and  each  other.  When  a furious  redowa  set 
in  which  cut  our  conversation  into  rhythm  he 
pushed  up  the  window  and  said, 44  Look  out.” 

I turned  my  face  to  him  to  do  so,  and  saw 
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the  moon  at  the  full,  riding  through  the  strip  of 
sky  which  our  vision  commanded.  From  the 
moon  our  eyes  fell  on  each  other.  After  a mo- 
ment’s silence,  during  which  I returned  his 
steadfast  gaze,  for  I could  not  help  it,  he  said  : 

“If  we  understand  the  impression  we  make 
upon  each  other,  what  must  be  said  ?*' . 

I made  no  reply,  but  fanned  myself,  neither 
looking  at  the  moon,  nor  upon  the  redowa,  nor 
upon  any  thing. 

He  took  the  fan  from  me. 

“Speak  of  yourself,”  he  said. 

“Speak  you.” 

“I  am  what  I seem,  a man  within  your 
sphere.  By  all  the  accidents  of  position  and  cir- 
cumstance suited  to  it.  Have  you  not  learned  it?” 

“I  am  not  what  I seem.  I never  wore  so 
splendid  a dress  as  this  till  to-night,  and  shall 
not  again.” 

He  gave  the  fan  such  a twirl  that  its  slender 
sticks  snapped,  and  it  drooped  like  the  broken 
wing  of  a bird. 

“Mr.  Uxbridge,  that  fan  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Bliss.” 

He  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 

“You  have  courage,  fidelity,  and  patience — 
this  character  with  a passionate  soul.  I am  sure 
that  you  have  such  a soul  ?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“ I have  fallen  in  love  with  you.  It  happened 
on  the  very  day  when  I passed  you  on  the  way 
to  the  Glen.  I never  got  away  from  the  re- 
membrance of  seeing  your  hand  on  the  mane 
of  my  horse.” 

He  waited  for  me  to  speak,  but  I could  not ; 
the  balance  of  my  mind  was  gone.  Why  should 
this  have  happened  to  me — a slave  ? As  it  had 
happened,  why  did  I not  feel  exultant  in  the 
sense  of  power  which  the  chance  for  freedom 
with  him  should  give  ? 

“What  is  it,  Margaret?  your  face  is  as  sad 
as  death.” 

“ How  do  you  call  me  4 Margaret  ?'  ” 

44  As  I would  call  my  wife — Margaret.” 

He  rose  and  stood  before  me  to  screen  my 
face  from  observation.  I supposed  so,  and  en- 
deavored to  6tifie  my  agitation. 

“ You  are  better,  ” he  said,  presently.  “ Come 
go  with  me  and  get  some  refreshment.”  And 
he  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Bliss,  who  was  down  the 
hall  with  an  unwieldy  gentleman. 

41  Will  you  go  to  supper  now?”  she  asked. 

4 4 We  are  only  waiting  for  you,”  Mr.  Ux- 
bridge answered,  offering  me  his  arm. 

When  we  emerged  into  the  blaze  and  glitter 
of  the  supper-room  I sought  refuge  in  the  shadow 
of  Mrs.  Bliss’s  companion,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I had  lost  my  own. 

44  Drink  this  Champagne,”  said  MJ-.  Uxbridge. 
44  Pay  no  attention  to  the  Colonel  on  your  left ; 
he  won't  expect  it.” 

4 4 Neither  must  you.” 

“Drink.” 

The  Champagne  did  not  prevent  me  from  re- 
flecting on  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  asked 
whether  I loved  him. 


The  Bpirit  chorus  again  floated  through  my 
mind: 

“Where  lovers. 

Deep  In  thought, 

Give  themselves  for  life.** 

I was  not  allowed  to  give  myself — I was  taken . 

4 4 No  heel-taps,”  he  whispered, 4 4 to  the  bottom 
quaff.” 

44  Take  me  home,  will  you  ?” 

44  Mrs.  Bliss  is  not  ready.” 

“Tell  her  that  I must  go.” 

He  went  behind  her  chair  and  whispered  some- 
thing, and  she  nodded  to  me  to  go  without 
her. 

When  her  carriage  came  up,  I think  he  gave 
the  coachman  an  order  to  drive  home  in  a round- 
about way,  for  we  were  a long  time  reaching  it. 
I kept  my  face  to  the  window,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  divert  my  attention.  When  we  came 
to  a street  whose  thick  rows  of  trees  shut  out  the 
moonlight  my  eager  soul  longed  to  leap  out 
into  the  dark  and  demand  of  him  his  heart,  soul, 
life,  for  me. 

44 1 struck  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder;  he 
seized  my  hand. 

44  Oh,  I know  you,  Margaret ; you  are  mine  1” 

44  We  are  at  the  hotel.” 

He  sent  the  carriage  back,  and  said  that  he 
would  leave  me  at  my  aunt's  door.  He  wished 
that  he  could  see  her  then.  Was  it  magic  that 
made  her  open  the  door  before  I reached  it  ? 

44  Have  you  come  qp  legal  business  ?”  she 
asked  him. 

44  You  have  divined  what  I come  for.” 

4 4 Step  in,  step  in;  it's  very  late.  I should 
have  been  in  bed  but  for  neuralgia.  Did  Mr. 
Uxbridge  come  home  with  you,  Margaret?” 

44 Yes,  in  Mrs.  Bliss’s  carriage;  I wished  to 
come  before  she  was  ready  to  leave.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Uxbridge  is  old  enough  for  your 
protector,  certainly.” 

“I  am  forty,  ma'am.” 

44  Do  you  want  Margaret  ?” 

“Ido.” 

44  You  know  exactly  how  much  is  involved  in 
your  client’s  suit  ?” 

44  Exactly.” 

44  You  know  also  that  his  claim  is  an  unjust 
one.” 

44  Do  I?” 

44 1 shall  not  be  poor  if  I lose ; if  I gain,  Mar- 
garet will  be  rich.” 

44  4 Margaret  will  be  rich !’  ” he  repeated,  ab- 
sently. 

“What!  have  you  changed  your  mind  re- 
specting the  orphans,  aunt?” 

44  She  has,  and  is — nothing,”  she  went  on, 
not  heeding  my  remark.  44  Her  father  married 
below  his  station;  when  he  died  his  wife  fell 
back  to  her  place — for  he  spent  his  fortune — and 
there  she  and  Margaret  must  remain,  unless  Le- 
morne  is  defeated.” 

“Aunt,  for  your  succinct  biography  of  my 
position  many  thanks.” 

44  Sixty  thousand  dollars,”  she  continued. 
44  Van  Horn  tells  me  that,  as  yet,  the  firm  of 
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Uxbridge  Brothers  hare  only  an  income — no 
capital.” 

44  It  is  true,1’  he  answered,  musingly. 

The  clock  on  the  mantle  struck  two. 

44  A thousand  dollars  for  every  year  of  my 
life,”  she  said.  44  You  and  I,  Uxbridge,  know 
the  value  and  beauty  of  money/* 

44  Yes,  there  is  beauty  in  money,  and” — look- 
ing at  me — “beauty  without  it.’* 

4 4 The  striking  of  the  clock,**  I soliloquized, 
44 proves  that  this  scene  is  not  a phantasm.” 

4 4 Margaret  is  fatigued,”  he  said,  rising.  4 4 May 
I come  to-morrow  ?** 

44  It  is  my  part  only,”  replied  Aunt  Eliza,  44  to 
see  that  she  is,  or  is  not,  Cinderella.” 

44  If  you  have  ever  thought  of  me,  aunt,  as  an 
individual,  you  must  have  seen  that  I am  not 
averse  to  ashes.” 

He  held  my  hand  a moment,  and  then  kissed 
me  with  a kiss  of  appropriation. 

“He  is  in  love  with  you,”  she  said,  after  he 
had  gone.  44 1 think  I know  him.  He  has 
found  beauty  ignorant  of  itself ; he  will  teach 
you  to  develop  it.” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Uxbridge  had  an  in- 
terview with  Aunt  Eliza  before  he  saw  me. 

When  we  were  alone  I asked  him  how  her 
eccentricities  affected  him;  he  could  not  but 
consider  her  violent,  prejudiced,  warped,  and 
whimsical.  I told  him  that  I had  been  taught 
to  accept  all  that  she  did  on  this  basis.  Would 
this  explain  to  him  my  silence  in  regard  to  her? 

44  Can  you  endure  to  live  with  her  in  Bond 
Street  for  the  present,  or  would  you  rather  re- 
turn to  Waterbury  ?** 

44  She  desires  my  company  while  she  is  in 
Newport  only.  I have  never  been  with  her  so 
long  before.” 

44 1 understand  her.  Law  is  a game,  in  her 
estimation,  in  which  cheating  can  as  easily  be 
carried  on  as  at  cards.” 

44  Her  soul  is  in  this  case.” 

44  Her  soul  is  not  too  large  for  it.  Will  yon 
ride  this  afternoon  ?” 

I promised,  of  course.  From  that  time  till  he 
left  Newport  we  saw  each  other  every  day,  and 
though  I found  little  opportunity  to  express  my 
own  peculiar  feelings,  he  comprehended  many 
of  my  wishes,  and  all  my  tastes.  I grew  fond 
of  him  hourly.  Had  I not  reason  ? Never  was 
friend  so  considerate,  never  was  lover  more  de- 
voted. 

When  he  had  been  gone  a few  days,  Aunt 
Eliza  declared  that  she  was  ready  to  depart  from 
Newport.  The  rosc-Colored  days  were  ended ! 
In  two  days  we  were  on  the  Sound,  coach, 
horses,  servants,  and  ourselves. 

It  was  the  1st  of  September  when  we  arrived 
in  Bond  Street.  A week  from  that  date  Sam- 
uel Uxbridge,  the  senior  partner  of  Uxbridge 
Brothers,  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  and 
I went  to  Waterbury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ux- 
bridge. He  consulted  mother  in  regard  to  our 
marriage,  and  appointed  it  in  November.  In 
October  Aunt  Eliza  sent  for  me  to  come  back 
to  Bond  Street  ^and  spend  a week.  She  had 
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some  fine  marking  to  do,  she  wrote.  While 
there  I noticed  a restlessness  in  her  which  I 
had  never  before  observed,  and  conferred  with 
Mrs.  Roll  on  the  matter.  44  She  do  be  awake 
nights  a deal,  and  that’s  the  reason,”  Mrs.  Roll 
said.  Her  manner  was  the  same  in  other  re- 
spects. She  said  she  would  not  give  me  any 
thing  for  my  wedding  outfit,  but  she  paid  my 
fare  from  Waterbury  and  back. 

She  could  not  spare  me  to  go  out,  she  told 
Mr.  Uxbridge,  and  in  consequence  I saw  little 
of  him  while  there. 

In  November  we  were  married.  Aunt  Eliza 
was  not  at  the  wedding,  which  was  a quiet  one. 
Mr.  Uxbridge  desired  me  to  remain  in  Water- 
bury till  spring.  He  would  not  decide  about 
taking  a house  in  New  York  till  then ; by  that 
time  his  brother  might  return,  and  if  possible 
we  would  go  to  Europe  for  a few  months.  I 
acquiesced  in  all  his  plans.  Indeed  I was  not 
consulted ; but  I was  happy — happy  in  him,  and 
happy  in  every  thing. 

The  winter  passed  in  waiting  for  him  to  come 
to  Waterbury  every  Saturday;  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  two  days  he  passed  with  me.  In 
March  Aunt  Eliza  wrote  me  that  Lemorae  was 
beaten!  Van  Horn  had  taken  up  the  whole 
contents  of  his  snuff-box  in  her  house  the  even- 
ing before  in  amazement  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken. 

That  night  I dreamed  of  the  scene  in  the  ho- 
tel at  Newport.  I heard  Aunt  Eliza  saying, 
“If  I gain,  Margaret  will  be  rich.”  And  I 
heard  also  the  clock  strike  two.  As  it  struck 
I said,  44  My  husband  is  a scoundrel ,**  and  woke 
with  a start. 


ELSIE  VANE. 

•piPE,  red  Ups,  and  a dimpled  chin; 

Xv  Cheeks  where  the  lily  and  rote  were  wed. 

And  hair  of  so  pale  an  amber  shade 
It  seemed  a halo  ardhnd  her  head. 

• Bright  was  the  smile  of  her  baby  mouth, 

And  all  so  deep  the  blue  of  her  eyes, 

That  when  they  opened  their  ivory  lids 
They  must  have  caught  the  hue  of  the  skies. 

I said,  when  a boy,  44 1 will  buy  me  ships, 

The  wind  shall  waft  them  across  the  sea, 

I will  fill  them  with  cargoes  rich  and  rare; 

A prince  among  merchants  I will  be — 

Heavily  laden  my  ships  shall  come  home 
With  fruits  and  spices  and  costly  wines; 

And  I will  saU  in  the  best  of  them  all, 

To  visit  the  land  where  the  red  gold  shines. 

44 1 will  build  me  a palace  of  marble  high : 

Smymian  carpets  shall  cover  the  floors, 

The  walls  shall  be  frescoed  with  curious  art, 

And  inlaid  with  gold  the  ivory  doors ; 

And  Elsie  Vane,  she  shall  be  my  queen, 

With  pearls  in  her  hair  as  white  as  milk, 

She  shall  sit  on  a throne  of  arabesque, 

And  rest  on  a couch  of  tufted  silk.14 

I have  bought  me  no  ships,  though  Pve  grown  a man ; 

I have  built  me  no  palace  of  marble  high; 

Only  a poet  unknown  to  the  world. 

And  not  a prince  among  merchants,  am  I — 

And  Elsie  Vane,  she  died  when  a child; 

An  angel  came  to  her  bed  one  day. 

He  kissed  her  lids  till  she  fell  asleep, 

And  bore  her  soul  on  his  wings  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

\tR.  CEOS^XR  W£PT8  AN  UU>  CrfcfinVMAN  ON 
TUB  WAY  TO  COXJHCV  CASTl-tt. 

FOR  tho  first  milo  or  two  of  their  journey 
Crosbie  and  Bernard  pale  sot,  for  the  most 
part,  ^iknt  ill  their  gig.  Lily*  as  sho  ran  down 
to  the  cbureh-yard  corner,  and  stood  there  Iodis- 
ing after  them  with  her  Joeing  ryes,  had  mi 
bo;  n aeon  by  them.  But  the- spirit  of  her  dvvo- 
tiou  %&ft  still  strong  upon  them  both,  and  they 
tbit  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  strike  nt  once 
into  any  ordinary  topic  of  coovcraution.  And, 
moreover,  wo  mtfy  presume  rbht  CrosWe.  iUd  ft&l 
mudh  at  thus  parting  from  aurh  a gitl  a?  Lily 
IHlcv  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  close  inter- 
course  for  the  last  six  week*,  and  whom  lie 
loved  with  all  his  heart.--1 with  ulV  ibe  heart  that 
h$  had  for  aueli  purposes.  Tu  those  doubts  as 
to  his  marriage  which  hud  troubled  him  he  had 
never  expressed  to  himself  any  disapproval  of 
Lily.  He  hud  nut  taught  himself  to  think  that 
■ibe  wa s other  than  he  would  have  her  be,  that 
he  might  thus  give  himself  an  excuse  for  part- 
ing from  her,  Nut.as  yet,  ot  any  rate,  had  he 
had  reeoMrse  to  that  practice,  ?o  conxipon  with 
men  who  vvislno  free  fhemselvfc*  from  the  hotuB 
with  which  they  have  permitted  ihtni^hfB  to 
i»e  bound.  Lily  had  been  tm  sweet  to  hi?  we*. 
<s>  Ids  touch,  to  nil  hU  sensed  for  that . JjL  bad 
enjoyed  Dx>  keenly  the  p\*&fart>  of  being  with  her, 
and  of  hearing  her  tell  him  that  ihe  loved  him, 
to  allow  of  his  hehog  personally  tired  of  her. 
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He  hi?d  not  lieoa  so  spoiled  by  his  club  life  but 
■that,  Ive  had  uxkcu  exquisite  pleasure  ia  all  her 
nice  vonrary ways,  and  m\\A  kind-bP;uu.'d%  woxfc? 

Jiuly  humor.  IJt*  vem  by  no  mcanr  tired  of 
Idly,  lit  vtcf  slam  any  of  his  Ldniion;  pleasures 
w a?  this  0Mfjpi  of  making  love  in  the  green 
(adds  to  Lily  Dale,  ?tw*r<  the.  consequences  of 
it  that  idiWghtrtd  biro  B.fcbfo.  with  their  be- 
h.mgiiigs:  would  eomr;  nod  du}t  evenings,  over 
a dull  fire,  or  eta-  the  ytvmg  grief  of  n disap- 
pointed  i‘cnmo.  He  would  be  driven  to  be 
cu refill  a4  to  his  clothes,  iKxause  the  ordering 
of  ti  new  c».*ai  Would  entail  a w*mip  expenditure. 

He  could  go  no  more ' uniting  conn tesse*  and  their 
dn  ugh  tot-.  hecaiiHC  it  would  he  out  of  die  ques- 
tion that  bb  wi{g  ahO.uUV  visit  at  their  houses. 

Ail;  5 lie  vicUirics  time  he  had  ever  wtnr  must  bo 
given  ii{>.  He  flunking  » f this  oven  while 
the  gig  was  going  round  the  Corner  near  the  par- 
sonage house,  aud  while  Ldy ■'*  cm-v  were  stili 
blessed  with  tome  view  of  hi*  departing  back ; 
but  he  was  thinking  uUo,  Tlnu  moment,  that 
there  might  be  othyr  victory  in  $r.>re  for  him; 
that  k might;  ta  possible  for  1dm  to  learn  to. 
like  that  fbx'side.  even  though  babies  should 
be  there,  and  a woman . opposiio- 'to  him  intent 
on  baby  earns.  He  was  strw^gflng,  &$  best  he 
knew  how;  Cot  the.  solemnity  which  Lily  had 
imparted  to  hit n hud  not  yet  vanished  from  his 
spirit . 

“I  hope  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  feel  con- 
tented with  your  visit?  * said  Bernard  to  him, 
at  last. 

u Cviitcmeil  ? Of  course  I do.” 

n That  ,v*  easily  sal  dr  and  civility  to  me  per- 
haps demands  as  much.  But  l know  that  you 
luiv,e,  id  some  extent,  been  disappointed.*' 

“ Well,  yes.  I have  been  disappointed  as  ro- 
afidb’cy.  It  i- of  no  use  deriving  it.” 

‘‘I  should  not  mention  d now. -w.ly  that  I 
want  Xu  kwovv  that  you  exomratc  ni©/’’ 

• ■ 1 have  never  blamed  yonv-iicdther  you  nor 
any  body  else,  unlc-s, tudeyd/U fv&been myself.” 

You  u i m n that.  y*>U  regie t what  you’ve 
done?" 

V-No,  I deu*t  tfi'im  ?b*r.  I am  too  devoted- 
ly attached  to  tluit  -irl  whom  we  have  just 
left  ro  feel  any  ftfgrv-t  that  t have  engaged  my- 
self to  her.  But  I do  think  thr>rt  had  I man- 
aged better  with  your  unde,  things  might  have 
budi  il<  tie  rent,” 

**  I doubt  it.  Indeed  I know  that  it  is  not 
*i\  and  m:i  assure  yon  that  you  sired  not  make 
yourself  happy  oo  that  wrottv  t hatS  thought, 

:»>  you  well  kuo.v.  rhal  he  wodjd  have  done 
vom  for  Li Jy  — som e i hi i\ g?  though  not  ns 

much  as  -he ‘always  inirfidud  to  do  for  Bell. 

But  y«m  jri/ty  be  sure  of  that  lie  had  made 
up  hi;  mind  as  to  what  he  would  do.  Nothing 
iluityou  or  I could  havn&iid  would  have  changed 
bin  i/* 

11  Well.  <ve  won't  say  any  tiling  more  about 
ic,”  suid  Cro&bic- 
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Then  they  went  on  again  in  silence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Guestwick  in  ample  time  for  the  train. 

“Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  get  to  town,” 
said  Crosbie. 

“Oh,  of  course.  I’ll  write  to  you  before 
that.” 

And  so  they  parted.  As  Dale  turned  and 
went,  Crosbie  felt  that  he  liked  him  less  than 
he  had  done  before ; and  Bernard,  also,  as  he 
was  driving  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Crosbie  would  not  be  so  good  a fellow  as  a 
brother-in-law  as  he  had  been  as  a chance  friend. 
“ He’ll  give  us  trouble  in  some  way,  and  I’m 
sorry  that  I brought  him  down.”  That  was 
Dale’s  inward  conviction  in  the  matter. 

Crosbie’s  way  from  Guestwick  lay,  by  railway, 
to  Barchester,  the  cathedral  city  lying  in  the 
next  county,  from  whence  he  purposed  to  have 
’ himself  conveyed  over  to  Courcy.  There  had, 
in  truth,  been  no  cause  for  his  very  early  de- 
parture, as  he  was  aware  that  all  arrivals  at 
country  houses  should  take  place  at  some  hour 
not  much  previous  to  dinner.  He  had  been  de- 
termined to  be  so  soon  upon  the  road  by  a feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  get  over 
those  last  hours.  Thus  he  found  himself  in 
Barchester  at  eleven  o’clock,  with  nothing  on 
his  hands  to  do;  and,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  went  to  church.  There  was  a full  serv- 
ice at  the  cathedral,  and  as  the  verger  marshal- 
ed him  up  to  one  of  the  empty  stalls  a little 
spare  old  man  was  beginning  to  chant  the  Lita- 
ny. “I  did  not  mean  to  fall  in  for  all  this,” 
said  Crosbie  to  himself,  as  he  settled  himself 
with  his  arms  on  the  cushion.  But  the  peculiar 
charm  of  that  old  man’s  voice  soon  attracted 
him — a voice  that,  though  tremulous,  was  yet 
strong ; and  ho  ceased  to  regret  the  saiut  whose 
honor  and  glory  had  occasioned  the  length  of 
that  day’s  special  service. 

“ And  who  is  the  old  gentleman  who  chanted 
the  Litany  ?”  he  asked  the  verger  afterward,  as 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  shown  round  the  mon- 
uments of  the  cathedral.  • 

“Thatte  our  precentor,  Sir;  Mr.  Harding. 
You  must  have  heard  of  Mr.  Harding.”  But 
Crosbie,  with  a full  apology,  confessed  his  igno- 
rance. 

“ Well,  Sir,  he’s  pretty  well  known  too,  though 
he  is  so  shy  like.  He’s  father-in-law  to  our  dean, 
Sir;  and  father-in-law  to  Archdeacon  Grantly 
also.” 

“His  daughters  have  all  gone  into  the  pro- 
fession, then?” 

“ Why,  yes ; but  Miss  Eleanor — for  I remem- 
ber her  before  she  was  married  at  all — when 
they  lived  at  the  hospital — ” 

“ At  the  hospital  ?” 

“Hiram’s  Hospital,  Sir.  He  was  warden, 
you  know.  You  should  go  and  see  the  hospital, 
Sir,  if  you  never  was  there  before.  Well,  Miss 
Eleanor — that  was  his  youngest — she  married 
Mr.  Bold  as  her  first.  But  now  she’s  the  dean’s 
lady.” 

“ Oh ! the  dean's  lady,  is  she  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  And  what  do  you  think,  Sir? 


Mr.  Harding  might  have  been  dean  himself  if 
he’d  liked.  They  did  offer  it  to  him.” 

“ And  he  refused  it?” 

“Indeed  he  did,  Sir.” 

“ Nolo  decanari.  I never  heard  of  that  be- 
fore. What  made  him  so  modest?” 

“ Just  that,  Sir ; because  he  is  modest.  He’s 
past  his  seventy  now — ever  so  much ; but  he’s 
just  as  modest  as  a young  girl.  A deal  more 
modest  than  some  of  them.  To  see  him  and 
his  grand-dapghter  together !” 

“And  who  is  his  grand-daughter?” 

“ Why,  Lady  Dumbello,  as  will  be  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Hartletop.” 

“ I know  Lady  Dumbello,”  said  Crosbie — not 
meaning,  however,  to  boast  to  the  verger  of  his 
noble  acquaintance. 

“Oh,  do  you,  Sir?”  said  the  man,  uncon- 
sciously touching  his  hat  at  this  sign  of  great- 
ness in  the  stranger;  though  in  truth  he  had 
no  love  for  her  ladyship.  “ Perhaps  you’re  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  party  at  Courcy  Castle.” 

“ Well,  I believe  I am.” 

“You’ll  find  her  ladyship  there  before  you. 
She  lunched  with  her  aunt  at  the  deanery  as 
she  went  through  yesterday,  finding  it  too  much 
trouble  to  go  out  to  her  father's  at  Plumpstead. 
Her  father  is  the  archdeacon,  you  know.  They 
do  say — but  her  ladyship  is  your  friend !” 

“ No  friend  at  all — only  a very  slight  acquaint- 
ance. She’s  qnite  as  much  above  my  line  as 
she  is  above  her  father’s.” 

“ Well,  she  is  above  them  all.  They  say  she 
would  hardly  as  much  as  speak  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman.” 

“What,  her  father?” 

“ No,  Mr.  Harding — he  that  chanted  the  Lit- 
any just  now.  There  he  is,  Sir,  coming  out  of 
the  deanery.” 

They  were  now  standing  at  the  door  leading 
out  from  one  of  the  transepts,  and  Mr.  Harding 
passed  them  as  they  were  speaking  together. 
He  was  a little,  withered,  shambling  old  man, 
with  bent  shoulders,  dressed  in  knee-breeches 
and  long  black  gaiters,  which  hung  rather  loose- 
ly about  his  poor  old  legs — rubbing  his  hands 
one  over  the  other  as  he  went.  And  yet  he 
walked  quickly — not  tottering  as  he  walked,  but 
with  an  uncertain,  doubtful  step.  The  verger, 
as  Mr.  Harding  passed,  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  Crosbie  also  raised  his  hat.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Harding  raised  his,  and  bowed,  and  turned 
round  as  though  he  were  about  to  speak.  Cros- 
bie felt  that  he  had  never  seen  a face  on  which 
traits  of  human  kindness  were  more  plainly  writ- 
ten. But  the  old  man  did  not  speak.  He  turn- 
ed his  body  half  round,  and  then  shambled  back, 
as  though  ashamed  of  his  intention,  and  passed 
on. 

“ He  is  of  that  sort  that  they  make  the  angels 
of,”  said  the  verger.  “But  they  can’t  mako 
many  if  they  want  them  all  as  good  as  he  is. 
I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir.”  And  he  pock- 
eted the  half-crown  which  Crosbie  gave  him. 

“So  that’s  Lady  Dumbello’s  grandfather,” 
said  Crosbie  to  himself,  as  he  walked  slowly 
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round  the  close  toward  the  hospital,  by  the  path 
which  the  verger  had  shown  him.  He  had  no 
great  love  for  Lady  Dumbello,  who  had  dared 
to  snub  him — even  him.  44  They  may  make  an 
angel  of  the  old  gentleman,”  he  continued  to 
say;  “but  they’ll  never  succeed  in  that  way 
with  the  grand-daughter.” 

He  sauntered  slowly  on  over  a little  bridge ; 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital  he  again  came 
upon  Mr.  Harding.  “I  was  going  to  venture 
in,”  said  he,  “to  look  at  the  place.  But  per- 
haps I shall  be  intruding  ?” 

“No,  no;  by  no  means,”  said  Mr.  Harding. 
“Pray  come  in.  I can  not  say  that  I am  just 
at  home  here.  I do  not  live  here — not  now. 
But  I know  the  ways  of  the  place  well,  and  can 
make  you  welcome.  That’s  the  warden’s  house. 
Perhaps  we  won’t  go  in  so  early  in  the  day,  as 
the  lady  has  a very  large  family.  An  excellent 
lady,  and  a dear  friend  of  mine— as  is  her  hus- 
band.” 

“ And  he  is  warden,  you  say  ?” 

“ Yes,  warden  of  the  hospital.  You  see  the 
house,  Sir.  Very  pretty,  isn’t  it?  Very  pretty. 
To  my  idea  it’s  the  prettiest  built  house  I ever 
saw.” 

4 * I won’t  go  quite  so  far  as  that,”  said  Ctosbie. 

4 4 But  you  would  if  you’d  lived  there  twelve 
years,  as  I did.  I lived  in  that  house  twelve 
years,  and  I don’t  think  there’s  so  sweet  a spot 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
turf  as  that  ?” 

“ Very  nice  indeed,”  said  Crosbie,  who  began 
to  make  a comparison  with  Mrs.  Dale’s  turf  at 
the  Small  House,  and  to  determine  that  the 
AUington  turf  was  better  than  that  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

“I  had  that  turf  laid  down  myself.  There 
were  borders  there  when  I first  came,  with  hol- 
lyhocks, and  those  sort  of  things.  The  turf 
was  an  improvement.” 

44  There’s  no  doubt  of  that,  I should  say.” 

“The  turf  was  an  improvement,  certainly. 
And  I planted  those  shrubs,  too.  There  isn’t 
such  a Portugal  laurel  os  that  in  the  county.” 

“Were  you  warden  here,  Sir?”  And  Cros- 
bie, as  he  asked  the  question,  remembered  that, 
in  his  very  young  days,  he  had  heard  of  some 
newspaper  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  about 
Hiram’s  hospital  at  Barchester. 

44  Yes,  Sir.  I was  warden  here  for  twelve 
years.  Dear,  dear,  dear ! If  they  had  put  any 
gentleman  here  that  was  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  me  it  would  have  made  me  very  unhappy — 
very.  But,  as  it  is,  I go  in  and  out  just  as  I 
like ; almost  as  much  as  I did  before  they — But 
they  did  not  turn  me  out.  There  were  reasons 
which  made  it  best  that  I should  resign.” 

“And  you  live  at  the  deanery  now,  Mr. 
Harding?” 

44  Yes ; I live  at  the  deanery  now.  But  I am 
not  dean,  you  know.  My  son-in-law,  Dr.  Ar- 
abin,  is  the  dean.  I have  another  daughter 
married  in  the  neighborhood,  and  can  truly  say 
that  my  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places.” 
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Then  he  took  Crosbie  in  among  the  old  men, 
into  all  of  whose  rooms  he  went.  It  was  an 
alms-house  for  aged  men  of  the  city ; and  before 
Crosbie  had  left  him  Mr.  Harding  had  explain- 
ed all  the  circumstances  of  the  hospital,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  left  it.  44 1 didn’t  like 
going,  you  know ; I thought  it  would  break  my 
heart.  But  I could  not  stay  when  they  said  such 
things  as  that — I couldn’t  stay.  And,  what  is 
more,  I should  have  been  wrong  to  stay.  I see 
it  all  now.  But  when  I went  out  under  that 
arch,  Mr.  Crosbie,  leaning  on  my  daughter’s 
arm,  I thought  that  my  heart  would  have  bro- 
ken. ” And  the  tears  even  now  ran  down  the  old 
man’s  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  a long  story,  and  it  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  And  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  told  to  Mr.  Crosbie,  other  than 
this — that  Mr.  Harding  w'as  a fond,  garrulous 
old  man,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  mind  in  rem- 
iniscences of  the  past.  But  this  was  remarked 
by  Crosbie,  that,  in  telling  his  story,  no  word 
was  said  by  Mr.  Harding  injurious  to  any  one. 
And  yet  he  had  been  injured — injured  very  deep- 
ly. “ It  was  all  for  the  best,”  he  said,  at  last; 
“ especially  as  the  happiness  has  not  been  denied 
to  me  of  making  myself  at  home  at  the  old  place. 
I would  take  you  into  the  house,  which  is  very 
comfortable — very ; only  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient early  in  the  day,  where  there’s  a large 
family.”  In  hearing  which  Crosbie  was  again 
made  to  think  of  his  own  future  home  and  lim- 
ited income. 

He  had  told  the  old  clergyman  who  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Courcy.  44  Where, 
as  I understand,  I shall  meet  a grand-daughter 
of  yours.” 

44  Yes,  yes;  she  is  my  grandchild.  She  and 
I have  got  into  different  walks  of  life  now,  so 
that  I don’t  see  much  of  her.  They  tell  me  that 
she  does  her  duty  well  in  that  sphere  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  her.” 

“That  depends,”  thought  Crosbie,  44  on  what 
the  duties  of  a viscoqntess  may  be  supposed  to 
be.”  But  he  wished  his  new  friend  good-by, 
without  saying  any  thing  further  as  to  Lady 
Dumbello,  and  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing had  himself  driven  up  under  the  portico  of 
Courcy  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

COURCY  CASTLE. 

Courcy  Castle  was  very  full.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a great  gathering  there  of  all 
the  Courcy  family.  The  earl  was  there — and 
the  countess,  of  course.  At  this  period  of  the 
year  Lady  De  Courcy  was  always  at  home ; but 
the  presence  of  the  earl  himself  had  heretofore 
been  by  no  means  so  certain.  He  was  a man 
who  had  been  much  given  to  royal  visitings  and 
attendances,  to  parties  in  the  Highlands,  to — 
no  doubt  necessary — prolongations  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  to  sojoumings  at  certain  German 
watering-places,  convenient,  probably,  in  order 
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that  he  might  study  the  ways  and  ceremonies  of 
German  Courts — and  to  various  other  absences 
from  home,  occasioned  by  a close  pursuit  of  his 
own  special  aims  in  life ; for  the  Earl  De  Courcy 
had  been  a great  courtier.  But  of  late  gout, 
lumbago,  and  perhaps  also  some  diminution  in 
his  powers  of  making  himself  generally  agreea- 
ble, had  reconciled  him  to  domestic  duties,  and 
the  earl  spent  much  of  his  time  at  home.  The 
countess,  in  former  days,  had  been  heard  to 
complain  of  her  lord’s  frequent  absence.  But  it 
is  hard  to  please  some  women — and  now  she 
would  not  always  be  satisfied  with  his  presence. 

And  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  there — 
excepting  Lord  Porlock,  the  eldest,  who  never 
met  his  father.  The  earl  and  Lord  Porlock  were 
not  on  terms,  and  indeed  hated  each  other  as 
only  such  fathers  and  such  sons  can  hate.  The 
Honorable  George  De  Courcy  was  there  with 
his  bride,  he  having  lately  performed  a mani- 
fest duty,  in  having  married  a young  woman 
with  money.  Very  young  she  was  not — having 
reached  some  years  of  her  life  in  advance  of  thir- 
ty ; but  then,  neither  was  the  Honorable  George 
very  young ; and  in  this  respect  the  two  were 
not  ill-sorted.  The  lady’s  money  had  not  been 
very  much — perhaps  thirty  thousand  pounds  or 
so.  But  then  the  Honorable  George’s  money 
had  been  absolutely  none.  Now  he  had  an  in- 
come on  which  he  could  live,  and  therefore  his 
father  and  mother  had  forgiven  him  all  his  sins, 
and  taken  him  again  to  their  bosom.  And  the 
marriage  was  matter  of  great  moment,  for  the 
elder  scion  of  the  house  had  not  yet  taken  to  him- 
self a wife,  and  the  De  Courcy  family  might  have 
to  look  to  this  union  for  an  heir.  The  lady  her- 
self was  not  beautiful,  or  clever,  or  of  imposing 
manners — nor  was  she  of  high  birth . But  neither 
was  she  ugly,  nor  unbearably  stupid.  Her  man- 
ners were,  at  any  rate,  innocent ; and  as  to  her 
birth — seeing  that,  from  the  first,  she  was  not 
supposed  to  have  had  any — no  disappointment 
was  felt.  Her  father  had  been  a coal-merchant. 
She  was  always  called  Mrs.  George,  and  the  ef- 
fort made  respecting  her  by  every  body  in  and 
about  the  family  was  to  treat  her  as  though  she 
were  a figure  of  a woman,  a large  well-dressed 
resemblance  of  a being,  whom  it  was  necessary 
for  certain  purposes  that  the  De  Courcy s should 
carry  in  their  train.  Of  the  Honorable  George 
we  may  further  observe,  that,  having  been  a 
spendthrift  all  his  life,  he  had  now  become 
strictly  parsimonious.  Having  reached  the  dis- 
creet ago  of  forty,  he  had  at  last  learned  that 
beggary  was  objectionable^  and  he  therefore 
devoted  every  energy  of  his  mind  to  saving  shil- 
lings and  pence  wherever  pence  and  shillings 
might  be  saved.  When  first  this  tnm  came  upon 
him  both  hia  father  and  mother  were  delighted 
to  observe  it ; but,  although  it  had  hardly  yet 
lasted  over  twelve  months,  some  evil  results 
were  beginning  to  appear.  Though  possessed 
of  an  income,  he  would  take  no  steps  toward 
possessing  himself  of  a house.  He  hung  by  the 
paternal  mansion,  either  in  town  or  country; 
drank  the  paternal  wines,  rode  the  paternal 
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horses,  and  had  even  contrived  to  obtain  his 
wife’s  dresses  from  the  maternal  milliner.  In 
the  completion  of  which  little  last  success,  how- 
ever, some  slight  family  dissent  had  showed  it- 
self. 

The  Honorable  John,  the  third  son,  was  also 
at  Courcy.  He  had  as  yet  taken  to  himself  no 
wife,  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  made  himself 
conspicuously  useful  in  any  special  walk  of  life 
his  family  were  beginning  to  regard  him  as  a 
burden.  Having  no  income  of  his  own  to  save, 
be  had  not  copied  his  brother’s  virtue  of  parsi- 
mony ; and,  to  tell  the  truth  plainly,  had  made 
himself  so  generally  troublesome  to  his  father, 
that  he  had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  family  roof. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  a son.  Human  fledge- 
lings can  not  be  driven  out  of  the  nest  like  young 
birds.  An  Honorable  John  tnrned  adrift  into 
absolute  poverty  will  make  himself  heard  of  in 
the  world — if  in  no  other  way,  by  his  ugliness  as 
ho  starves.  A thorough-going  ne’er-do-well  in 
the  upper  classes  has  eminent  advantages  on  his 
side  in  the  battle  which  he  fights  against  respect- 
ability. He  can't  be  sent  to  Australia  against 
his  will.  He  can’t  be  sent  to  the  poor-house 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  the  world.  He 
can’t  be  kept  out  of  tradesmen’s  shops ; nor,  with- 
out terrible  scandal,  can  he  be  kept  away  from 
the  paternal  properties.  The  earl  had  threatened, 
and  snarled,  and  shown  his  teeth ; he  was  an 
angry  man,  and  a man  who  could  look  very  an- 
gry ; with  eyes  which  con  Id  almost  become  red, 
and  a brow  that  wrinkled  itself  in  perpendicular 
wrinkles,  sometimes  veiy  terrible  to  behold.  But 
he  was  an  inconstant  man,  and  the  Honorable 
John  had  learned  to  measure  his  father,  and  in 
an  accurate  balance. 

I have  mentioned  the  sons  first,  because  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  were  the  elder,  seeing 
that  their  names  were  mentioned  before  those 
of  their  sisters  in  all  the  peerages.  But  there 
were  four  daughters — the  Ladies  Amelia,  Rosina, 
Margarctta,  and  Alexandria.  They,  we  njay 
say,  were  the  flowers  of  the  family,  having  so 
lived  that  they  had  created  none  of  those  family 
feuds  which  had  been  so  frequent  between  their 
father  and  their  brothers.  They  were  discreet, 
high-bred  women,  thinking,  perhaps,  a little  too 
much  of  their  own  position  in  the  world,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  pnt  a wrong  value  on  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  possessed,  and  on  those 
which  they  did  not  possess.  The  Lady  Amelia 
was  already  married,  having  made  a substan- 
tial if  not  a brilliant  match  with  Mr.  Mortimer 
Gazebee,  a flourishing  solicitor,  belonging  to  a 
firm  which  had  for  many  years  acted  as  agents 
to  the  De  Courcy  property.  Mortimer  Gazebee 
was  now  member  of  Parliament  for  Barchester, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law. 

That  this  should  be  so  was  a matter  of  great  dis- 
gust to  the  Honorable  George,  who  thought  that 
the  seat  should  have  belonged  to  him.  But  as 
Mr.  Gazebee  had  paid  the.  very  heavy  expenses 
of  the  election  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  as 
George  De  Conrcy  certainly  could  not  have  paid 
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them,  the  justice  of  his  claim  may  be  question-  her  you  could  not  remember  it.  After  a fine 
able.  Mrs.  Gazebee  was  now  the  happy  mother  acquaintance  you  could  meet  her  again  and  not 
of  many  babies,  whom  she  was  wont  to  carry  know  her.  After  many  meetings  you  would  fail 
with  her  on  her  visits  to  Courcy  Castle,  and  had  to  carry  away  with  you  any  portrait  of  her  feat- 
become  an  excellent  partner  to  her  husband,  ures.  But  such  as  she  bad  been  at  twenty,  such 
He  would  perhaps  have  liked  it  better  if  she  had  was  she  now  at  thirty.  Years  had  not  robfafed 
not  spoken  so  frequently  to  him  of  her  own  high  her  face  of  its  regularity,  of  ruffled  the  smooth- 
position  as  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  or  so  fre-  ness  of  her  too  even  forehead.  Rumor  had  de- 
quently  to  others  of  her  low  position  as  the  wife  dared  that  on  more  than  one,  or  perhaps  more 
of  an  attorney.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  did  than  two  occasions,  Lady  Alexandria  had  been 
very  well  together,  and  Mr.  Gazebee  had  gotten  already  induced  to  plight  her  troth  in  return  for 
from  his  marriage  quite  as  much  as  he  expected  proffered  love ; but  we  all  know  that  Rumor, 
when  he  made  it.  when  she  takes  to  such  topics,  exaggerates  the 

The  Lady  Rosina  was  very  religious ; and  I truth,  and  sets  down  much  in  malice.  The 
do  not  know  that  she  was  conspicuous  in  any  lady  was  once  engaged,  the  engagement  lasting 
other  way,  unless  it  might  be  that  Bhe  somewhat  for  two  years,  and  the  engagement  had  been 
resembled  her  father  in  her  temper.  It  was  of  broken  off  owing  to  some  money  difficulties  ba- 
the Lady  Rosina  that  the  servants  were  afraid,  tween  the  gentlemen  of  the  families.  Since 
especially  with  reference  to  that  so-called  day  that  she  had  become  somewhat  querulous,  and 
of  rest  which,  under  her  dominion,  had  become  was  supposed  to  be  uneasy  on  that  subject  of  her 
to  many  of  them  a day  of  restless  torment.  It  hay-making.  Her  glass  and  her  maid  assured 
had  not  always  been  so  with  the  Lady  Rosina ; her  that  her  sun  shone  still  as  brightly  as  ever ; 
but  her  eyes  hod  been  opened  by  the  wife  of  a but  her  spirit  was  becoming  weary  with  waiting, 
great  church  dignitary  in  the  neighborhood,  and  and  she  dreaded  lest  she  should  become  a terror 
she  had  undergone  regeneration.  How  groat  to  all,  as  was  her  sister  Rosina,  or  an  ohject  of 
may  be  the  misery  indicted  by  an  energetic,  un-  interest  to  none,  as  was  Margaretta.  It  was 
married,  healthy  woman  in  that  condition — a from  her  especially  that  this  message  had  been 
woman  with  no  husband,  or  children,  or  duties,  sent  to  our  friend  Crosbie ; for  during  the  last 
to  distract  her  from  her  work — I pray  that  my  spring  in  London  she  and  Crosbie  had  known 
readers  may  never  know.  each  other  well.  Yes,  my  gentle  readers ; it  is 

The  Lady  Margaretta  was  her  mother ’s  favor-  true  as  your  heart  suggests  to  you.  Under  such 
ite,  and  she  was  like  her  mother  in  all  things — circumstances  Mr.  Crosbie  should  not  have  gone 
except  that  her  mother  had  been  a beauty.  The  to  Courcy  Castle. 

world  called  her  proud,  disdainful,  and  even  in-  Such  was  the  family  circle  of  the  De  Courcy s. 

solent ; but  the  world  was  not  aware  that  in  all  Among  their  present  guests  I need  not  enumer- 
that  she  did  she  was  acting  in  accordance  with  a ate  many.  First  and  foremost  in  all  respects 
principle  which  had  called  for  much  self-abne-  was  Lady  Dumbello,  of  whose  parentage  and  po- 
gation.  She  had  considered  it  her  duty  to  be  a sition  a few  words  were  said  in  the  last  chapter. 
De  Courcy  and  an  earl’s  daughter  at  all  times ; She  was  a lady  still  very  young,  having  as  yet 
and  consequently  she  had  sacrificed  to  her  idea  been  little  more  than  two  years  married.  But 
of  duty  all  popularity,  adulation,  and  such  ad-  in  those  two  years  her  triumphs  had  been  many 
miration  as  would  have  been  awarded  to  her  as  — so  many,  that  in  the  great  world  her  standing 
a well-dressed,  tall,  fashionable,  and  by  no  means  already  equaled  that  of  her  celebrated  mother- 
stupid  young  woman.  To  be  at  all  times  in  in-law,  the  Marchioness  of  Hartletop,  who,  for 
something  higher  than  they  who  were  manifest-  twenty  years,  had  owned  no  greater  potentate 
ly  below  her  in  rank — that  was  the  effort  that  than  herself  in  the  realms  of  fashion.  But  Lady 
she  was  ever  making.  But  she  had  been  a good  Dumbello  was  every  inch  as  great  as  she ; and 
daughter,  assisting  her  mother,  as  best  Bhe  might,  men  said,  and  women  also,  that  the  daughter-in- 
in all  family  troubles,  and  never  repining  at  the  law  would  soon  be  the  greater, 
cold,  colorless,  unlovely  life  which  had  been  4 4 I’ll  be  hanged  if  I can  understand  how  she 
vouchsafed  to  her.  does  it,  ” a certain  noble  peer  had  once  said  to 

Alexandrine  was  the  beauty  of  the  family,  Crosbie,  standing  at  the  door  of  Sebright’s,  dur- 
and  was  in  truth  the  youngest.  But  even  she  ing  the  latter  days  of  the  last  season.  “ She 
was  not  very  young,  and  was  beginning  to  make  never  says  any  thing  to  any  one.  She  won’t 
her  friends  uneasy  lest  she,  too,  should  let  the  speak  ten  words  a whole  night  through.” 
precious  season  of  hay-harvest  run  by  without  “I  don’t  think  she  has  an  idea  in  her  head,” 
due  use  of  her  summer’s  sun.  She  had,  per-  said  Crosbie. 

haps,  counted  too  much  on  her  beauty,  which  “Let  me  tell  you  that  she  must  be  a very 
had  been  beauty  according  to  law  rather  than  clever  woman,”  continued  the  noble  peer.  “No 
beauty  according  to  taste,  and  bad  looked,  prob-  fool  could  do  &6  she  does.  Remember,  she's 
ably,  for  too  bounteous  a harvest.  That  her  only  a parson’s  daughter;  and  as  for  beauty — ” 
forehead,  and  nose,  and  cheeks,  and  chin  were  “I  don’t  admire  her  for  one,”  said  Crosbie. 
well-formed,  no  man  could  deny.  Her  hair  “I  don’t  want  to  run  away  with  her,  if  yon 
was  soft  and  plentiful.  Her  teeth  were  goo<i,  mean  that,”  said  the  peer;  “but  she  is  hand- 
and  her  eyes  were  long  and  oval.  But  the  some,  no  doubt.  I wonder  whether  Dumbello 
fault  of  her  face  was  this — that  when  you  left  likes  i:.”  * 
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Dumbello  did  like  it.  It  satisfied  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  led  about  as  the  senior  lackey  in  his 
wife’s  train.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a great 
man  because  the  world  fought  for  his  wife’s  pres- 
ence ; and  considered  himself  to  be  distinguished 
even  among  the  eldest  sons  of  marquises,  by  the 
greatness  reflected  from  the  parson’s  daughter 
whom  he  had  married.  He  had  now  been 
brought  to  Courcy  Castle,  and  felt  himself  proud 
of  his  situation  because  Lady  Dumbello  had  made 
considerable  difficulty  in  according  this  week  to 
the  Countess  de  Courcy. 

And  Lady  Julia  de  Guest  was  already  there, 
the  sister  of  the  other  old  earl  who  lived  in  the 
next  county.  She  had  only  arrived  on  the  day 
before,  but  had  been  quick  in  spreading  the  news 
as  to  Crosbie’s  engagement.  “Engaged  to  one 
of  the  Dales,  is  he?”  said  the  countess,  with  a 
pretty  little  smile,  which  showed  plainly  that 
the  matter  was  one  of  no  interest  to  herself. 
“ Has  she  got  any  money  ?” 

“Not  a shilling,  I should  think,”  said  the 
Lady  Julia. 

“Pretty,  I suppose?”  suggested  the  count- 
ess. 

“Why,  yes;  she  is  pretty — and  a nice  girl. 
I don’t  know  whether  her  mother  and  uncle  were 
very  wise  in  encouraging  Mr.  Crosbie.  I don’t 
hear  that  he  has  any  thing  special  to  recommend 
him — in  the  way  of  money,  I mean.” 

“ I dare  say  it  will  come  to  nothing,”  said  the 
countess,  who  liked  to  hear  of  girls  being  en- 
gaged and  then  losing  their  promised  husbands. 
She  did  not  know  that  she  liked  it,  but  she  did; 
and  already  had  pleasure  in  anticipating  poor 
Lily’s  discomfiture.  But  not  the  less  was  she 
angry  with  Crosbie,  feeling  that  he  was  making 
his  way  into  her  house  under  false  pretenses. 

And  Alexandria  also  was  angry  when  Lady 
Julia  repeated  the  same  tidings  in  her  hear- 
ing. “ I really  don’t  think  we  care  very  much 
about  it,  Lady  Julia,”  said  she,  with  a little 
toss  of  her  head.  “That’s  three  times  we’re 
been  told  of  Miss  Dale’s  good  fortune.” 

“The  Dales  are  related  to  you,  I think?” 
said  Margaretta. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Lady  Julia,  bristling  up. 
“ The  lady  whom  Mr.  Crosbie  proposes  to  marry 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  us.  Her  cousin, 
who  is  the  heir  to  the  Allington  property,  is  my 
nephew  by  his  mother.”  And  then  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

Crosbie,  on  his  arrival,  was  shown  up  into  his 
room,  told  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  left  to  his  de- 
vices. He  had  been  at  the  castle  before,  and 
knew  the  ways  of  the  house.  So  he  sat  himself 
down  to  his  table,  and  began  a letter  to  Lily. 
But  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  not  having  as  yet 
indeed  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  form  in  which 
he  would  commence  it,  but  was  sitting  idly  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  thinking  of  Lily,  and  think- 
ing also  how  such  houses  as  this  in  which  he 
now  found  himself  would  be  soon  closed  against 
him,  when  there  came  a rap  at  his  door,  and  be- 
fore he  could  answer  the  Honorable  John  en- 
tered the  room. 
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“ Well,  old  fellow,”  said  the  Honorable  John, 
“how  are  you?” 

Crosbie  had  been  intimate  with  John  De 
Courcy,  but  never  felt  for  him  either  friendship 
or  liking.  Crosbie  did  not  like  such  men  as 
John  De  Courcy ; but  nevertheless,  they  called 
each  other  old  fellow,  poked  each  other’s  ribs, 
and  were  very  intimate. 

“ Heard  you  were  here,”  continued  the  Hon- 
orable John ; “ so  I thought  I would  come  up 
and  look  after  you.  Going  to  be  married,  ain't 
you?” 

“Not  that  I know  of^”  said  Crosbie. 

“ Come,  we  know  better  than  that.  The  wo- 
men have  been  talking  about  it  for  the  last  three 
days.  I hod  her  name  quite  pat  yesterday,  but 
I’ve  forgot  it  now.  Hasn’t  got  a tanner ; has 
she  ?”  And  the  Honorable  John  had  now  seated 
himself  upon  the  table. 

“You  seem  to  know  a great  deal  more  about 
it  than  I do.” 

“It  is  that  old  woman  from  Guest  wick  who 
told  us,  then.  The  women  will  be  at  you  at 
once,  you’ll  find.  If  there’s  nothing  in  it,  it’s 

what  I call  a d shame.  Why  should  they 

always  pull  a fellow  to  pieces  in  that  way? 
They  were  going  to  marry  me  the  other  day  I” 

“Were  they  indeed,  though?” 

“ To  Harriet  Twistleton.  You  know  Harriet 
Twistleton  ? An  uncommon  fine  girl,  you  knoVv. 
But  I wasn’t  going  to  be  caught  like  that.  I’m 
very  fond  of  Harriet — in  my  ^ray,  you  know ; 
but  they  don’t  catch  an  old  bird  like  me  with 
chaff.” 

“ I condole  with  Miss  Twistleton  for  what  she 
has  lost.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  condoling.  But  upon 
my  word  that  getting  married  is  a very  slow 
thing.  Have  you  seen  Geoige’s  wife  ?” 

Crosbie  declared  that  he  had  not  as  yet  had 
that  pleasure. 

“ She’s  here  now,  you  know.  I wouldn’t  have 
taken  her,  not  if  she’d  had  ten  times  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  By  Jove,  no.  But  he  likes  it 
well  enough.  Would  you  believe  it  now?  he 
cares  for  nothing  on  earth  except  money.  You 
never  saw  such  a fellow.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
his  nose  will  be  out  of  joint  yet,  for  Porlock  is 
going  to  marry.  I heard  it  from  Colcpepper, 
who  almost  lives  with  Porlock.  As  soon  as 
Porlock  heard  that  she  was  in  the  family  way  he 
immediately  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  him  out.” 

“That  was  a great  sign  of  brotherly  love,” 
said  Crosbie. 

“ I knew  he’d  do  it,”  said  John  ; “and  so  I 
told  George  before  he  got  himself  spliced.  But 
he  would  go  on.  If  he’d  remained  ns  he  was  for 
four  or  five  years  longer  there  would  have  been 
no  danger ; for  Porlock,  you  know,  is  leading 
the  deuce  of  a life.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he 
didn’t  reform  now,  and  take  to  singing  psalms 
or  something  of  that  sort.” 

“There’s  no  knowing  what  a man  may  come 
to  in  this  world.” 

“By  George,  no.  But  111  tell  you  what, 
they’ll  find  no  change  in  me.  If  I marry  it  will 
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not  be  with  the  intention  of  giving  up  life.  I 
say,  old  fellow,  have  you  got  a cigar  here  ?” 

“ What,  to  smoke  up  here  do  yon  mean  ?” 

“Yes ; why  not?  we’re  ever  so  far  from  the 
women.” 

“ Not  while  I am  occupier  of  this  room.  Be- 
sides, it’s  time  to  dress  for  dinner.” 

“Is  it?  So  it  is,  by  George ! But  I mean 
to  have  a smoke  first,  I can  tell  you.  So  it’s  all 
a lie  about  your  being  engaged , eh  ?” 

“ As  far  as  I know,  it  is,  ” said  Crosbie.  And 
then  his  friend  left  him. 

What  was  he  to  do  at  once,  now,  this  very 
day,  as  to  his  engagement?  He  had  felt  sure 
that  the  report  of  it  would  be  carried  to  Courcy 
by  Lady  Julia  De  Guest,  but  he  had  not  settled 
down  upon  any  resolution  as  to  what  he  would 
do  in  consequence.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  immediately  be  charged  with  the 
offense,  and  called  upon  to  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  He  had  never  for  a moment  meditated 
any  plea  of  not  guilty,  but  he  was  aware  of  an 
aversion  on  his  part  to  declare  himself  as  en- 
gaged to  Lilian  Dale.  It  seemed  that  by  doing 
so  he  would  cut  himself  off  at  once  from  all 
pleasure  at  such  houses  as  Courcy  Castle ; and, 
as  ho  argued  to  himself,  why  should  he  not  enjoy 
the  little  remnant  of  his  bachelor  life?  As  to 
his  denying  his  engagement  to  John  De  Courcy 
— that  was  nothing.  Any  one  would  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  justified  in  concealing  a 
fact  concerning  himself  from  such  a one  as  he. 
The  denial  repeated  from  John’s  mouth  would 
amount  to  nothing— even  among  John’s  own  sis- 
ters. But  now  it  was  necessary  that* Crosbie 
should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  would 
say  when  questioned  by  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
If  he  were  to  deny  the  fact  to  them  the  denial 
would  be  veiy  serious.  And,  indeed,  was  it 
possible  that  he  should  make  such  denial  with 
Lady  Julia  opposite  to  him? 

Make  such  a denial!  And  was  it  the  fact 
that  he  could  wish  to  do  so— that  he  should 
think  of  such  falsehood,  and  even  meditate  on 
the  perpetration  of  such  cowardice?  He  had 
held  that  young  girl  to  his  heart  on  that  very 
morning.  He  had  sworn  to  her,  and  had  also 
sworn  to  himself,  that  she  should  have  no  rea- 
son for  distrusting  him.  He  had  acknowledged 
most  solemnly  to  himself  that,  whether  for  good 
or  for  ill,  he  was  bound  to  her ; and  could  it  be 
that  he  was  already  calculating  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  disowning  her  ? In  doing  so  must 
he  not  have  told  himself  that  he  was  a villain  ? 
But  in  truth  he  made  no  such  calculation.  His 
object  was  to  banish  the  subject,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  do  so ; to  think  of  some  answer  by  which 
he  might  create  a doubt.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  tell  the  countess  boldly  that  there  was  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  report,  and  that  Miss  Dale 
was  nothing  to  him.  But  might  he  not  skill- 
fully laugh  off  the  subject,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Lady  Julia?  Men  who  were  engaged  did  so 
usually,  and  why  should  not  he?  It  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  solicitude  for  the  lady’s  feel- 
ings should  prevent  a man  from  talking  openly 


of  his  own  engagement.  Then  he  remembered 
the  easy  freedom  with  which  his  position  had 
been  discussed  throughout  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  Allington,  and  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Dale  family  had  been  almost  indelicate  in 
their  want  of  reticence.  “I  suppose  it  was 
done  to  tie  me  the  faster,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  pulled  out  the  ends  of  his  cravat.  “ What  a 
fool  I was  to  come  here,  or  indeed  to  go  any 
where,  after  settling  myself  as  I have  done!” 
And  then  he  went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  almost  a relief  to  him  when  he  found 
that  he  was  not  charged  with  his  sin  at  once. 
He  himself  had  been  so  full  of  the  subject  that 
he  had  expected  to  be  attacked  at  the  moment 
of  his  entrance.  He  was,  however,  greeted  with- 
out any  allusion  to  the  matter.  The  countess, 
in  her  own  quiet  way,  shook  hands  with  him  as 
though  she  had  seen  him  only  the  day  before. 
The  earl,  who  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  asked 
some  one,  out  loud,  who  the  stranger  was,  and 
then,  with  two  fingeni  put  forth,  muttered  some 
apology  for  a welcome.  But  Crosbie  was  quite 
up  to  that  kind  of  thing.  “How  do,  my  lord?” 
he  said,  turning  his  face  away  to  some  one  else 
as  he  spoke ; and  then  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  “Not  know  him, 
indeed !”  Crippled  though  he  was  by  his  matri- 
monial bond,  Crosbie  felt  that,  at  any  rate  as 
yet,  he  was  the  earl’s  equal  in  social  importance. 
After  that,  he  found  himself  in  the  back  part  of 
the  drawing-room,  away  from  the  elder  people, 
standing  with  Lady  Alexandrina,  with  Miss 
Gresham,  a cousin  of  the  De  Courcys,  and  sun- 
dry other  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  assem- 
bled community. 

“So  you  have  Lady  Dumbello  here?”  said 
Crosbie. 

1 * Oh  yes ; the  dear  creature ! ” said  Lady  Mar- 
garetta.  “ It  was  so  good  of  her  to  come,  you 
know.” 

“She  positively  refused  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Bungay,”  said  Alexandrina.  “ 1 hope  you  per- 
ceive how  good  we’ve  been  to  you  in  getting  you 
to  meet  her.  People  have  actually  asked  to 
come.” 

“I  am  grateful;  but,  in  truth,  my  gratitude 
has  more  to  do  with  Courcy  Castle  and  its  ha- 
bitual inmates  than  with  Lady  Dumbello.  Is 
he  here?” 

“Oh  yes!  he’s  in  the  room  somewhere. 
There  he  is,  standing  up^  by  Lady  Clandidlem. 
He  always  stands  in  that  way  before  dinner. 
In  the  evening  he  sits  down  much  after  the  same 
fashion.” 

* Crosbie  had  seen  him  on  first  entering  the 
room,  and  had  seen  every  individual  in  it.  He 
knew  better  than  to  omit  the  duty  of  that  scru- 
tinizing glance ; but  it  sounded  well  in  his  line 
not  to  have  observed  Lord  Dumbello. 

“ And  her  ladyship  is  not  down  ?”  said  he. 

“ She  is  generally  last,  ’’said  Lady  Margaretta. 

“And  yet  she  has  always  three  women  to 
dress  her,”  said  Alexandrina. 

“But  when  finished,  what  a success  it  is  I” 
said  Crosbie. 
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“ Indeed  it  is !”  said  Margaretta,  with  energy. 
Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Lady  Dtunbello 
entered  the  room. 

There  was  immediately  a commotion  among 
them  all.  Even  the  gouty  old  lord  shuffled  up 
out  of  his  chair,  and  tried,  with  a grin,  to  look 
sweet  and  pleasant.  The  countess  came  forward, 
looking  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  making  little 
complimentary  speeches,  to  which  the  viscount- 
ess answered  simply  by  a gracious  smile.  Lady 
Clandidlem,  though  she  was  very  fat  and  heavy, 
left  the  viscount,  and  got  up  to  join  the  group. 
Baron  Potsneuf,  a diplomatic  German  of  great 
celebrity,  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and 
made  a low  bow.  The  Honorable  George,  who 
had  stood  silent  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
suggested  to  her  ladyship  that  she  must  have 
found  the  air  rather  cold ; and  the  Ladies  Mar- 
garetta and  Alexandria  fluttered  up  with  lit- 
tle complimentary  speeches  to  their  dear  lady 
Dumbello,  hoping  this  and  beseeching  that,  as 
though  the  “ Woman  in  White”  before  them  had 
been  the  dearest  friend  of  their  infancy. 

She  was  a woman  in  white,  being  dressed  in 
white  silk,  with  white  lace  over  it,  and  with  no 
other  jewels  upon  her  person  than  diamonds. 
Very  beautifully  she  was  dressed  ; doing  infinite 
credit,  no  doubt,  to  those  three  artists  who  had, 
between  them,  succeeded  in  turning  her  out  of 
hand.  And  her  face,  also,  was  beautiful,  with 
a certain  cold,  inexpressive  beauty.  She  walked 
up  the  room  very  slowly,  smiling  here  and  smil- 
ing there ; but  still  with  very  faint  smiles,  and 
took  the  place  which  her  hostess  indicated  to 
her.  One  word  she  said  to  the  countess  and 
two  to  the  earl.  Beyond  that  she  did  not  open 
her  lips.  All  the  homage  paid  to  her  she  re- 
ceived as  though  it  were  clearly  her  due.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  nor  did  she 
show  herself  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  ashamed 
of  her  own  silence.  She  did  not  look  like  a fool, 
nor  was  she  even  taken  for  a fool ; but  she  con- 
tributed nothing  to  society  but  her  cold,  hard 
beauty,  her  gait,  and  her  dress.  We  may  say 
that  she  contributed  enough,  for  society  acknowl- 
edged itself  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  her. 

The  only  person  in  the  room  who  did  not 
move  at  Lady  Dumbello’s  entrance  was  her  hus- 
band. But  he  remained  unmoved  from  no  want 
of  enthusiasm.  A spark  of  pleasure  actually 
beamed  in  his  eye  as  he  saw  the  triumphant  en- 
trance of  his  wife.  He  felt  that  he  had  made 
a match  that  was  becoming  to  him  as  a great 
nobleman,  and  that  the  world  was  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  dono  his  duty.  And  yet  Lady 
Dumbello  had  been  simply  the  daughter  of  a 
country  parson,  of  a clergyman  who  had  reach- 
ed no  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  archdeacon. 

1 4 How  wonderfully  well  that  woman  has  edu- 
cated her!”  the  countess  said  that  evening,  in 
her  dressing-room,  to  Margaretta.  The  woman 
alluded  to  was  Mrs.  Grantly,  the  wife  of  the  par- 
son and  mother  of  Lady  Dumbello. 

The  old  earl  was  very  cross  because  destiny 
and  the  table  of  precedence  required  him  to  take 
out  Lady  Clandidlem  to  dinner.  He  almost  in- 


sulted her  as  she  kindly  endeavored  to  assist  him 
in  his  infirm  step  rather  than  to  lean  upon  him. 

“Ugh!”  he  said,  “it's  a bad  arrangement 
that  makes  two  old  people  like  you  and  me  be 
sent  out  together  to  help  each  other.” 

“ Speak  for  yourself,”  said  her  ladyship,  with 
a laugh.  “I,  at  any  rate,  can  get  about  with- 
out any  assistance” — which,  indeed,  was  true 
enough. 

“ It’s  well  for  you !”  growled  the  earl,  as  he 
got  himself  into  his  seat. 

And  after  that  he  endeavored  to  solace  his 
pain  by  a flirtation  with  Lady  Dumbello  on  his 
left.  The  earl's  smiles  and  the  earl's  teeth, 
when  he  whispered  naughty  little  nothings  to 
pretty  young  women,  were  phenomena  at  which 
men  might  marvel.  Whatever  those  naughty 
nothings  were  on  the  present  occasion,  Lady 
Dumbello  took  them  all  with  placidity,  smiling 
graciously,  but  speaking  hardly  more  than  mon- 
osyllables. 

Lady  Alexandrina  fell  to  Crosbie's  lot,  and 
he  felt  gratified  that  it  was  so.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  him,  as  a married  man,  to  give  up 
such  acquaintances  as  the  De  Courcys,  but  he 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  maintain  a friendship 
with  Lady  Alexandrina.  What  a friend  Lady 
Alexandrina  would  be  for  Lily,  if  any  such 
friendship  were  only  possible!  What  an  ad- 
vantage would  such  an  alliance  confer  upon  that 
dear  little  girl ; for,  after  all,  though  the  dear 
little  girl’s  attractions  were  very  great,  he  could 
not  but  admit  to  himself  that  she  wanted  a 
something  — a way  of  holding  herself  and  of 
speaking,  which  some  people  call  style.  Lily 
might  certainly  learn  a great  deal  from  Lady 
Alexandrina;  and  it  was  this  conviction,  no 
doubt,  which  made  him  so  sedulous  in  pleasing 
that  lady  on  the  present  occasion. 

And  she,  as  it  seemed,  was  well  inclined  to  be 
pleased.  She  said  no  word  to  him  during  din- 
ner about  Lily ; and  yet  she  spoke  about  the 
Dales  and  about  Allington,  showing  that  she 
knew  in  what  quarters  he  had  been  staying; 
and  then  she  alluded  to  their  last  parties  in  Lon- 
don— those  occasions  on  which,  as  Crosbie  now 
remembered,  the  intercourse  between  them  had 
almost  been  tender.  It  was  manifest  to  him 
that  at  any  rate  she  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
him.  It  was  manifest,  also,  that  she  had  some 
little  hesitation  in  speaking  to  him  about  his  en- 
gagement. He  did  not  for  the  moment  doubt 
that  she  was  aware  of  it.  And  in  this  way  mat- 
ters went  on  between  them  till  the  ladies  left 
the  room. 

“ So  you’re  going  to  be  married  too,”  said  the 
Honorable  George,  by  whose  side  Crosbie  found 
himself  seated  when  the  ladies  were  gone.  C ros- 
bie  was  employing  himself  upon  a walnut,  and 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  answer. 

“It's  the  best  thing  a fellow  can  do,”  con- 
tinued George ; “ that  is,  if  he  has  been  careful 
to  look  to  the  main  chance— if  he  hasn’t  been 
caught  napping,  you  know.  It  doesn’t  do  for  a 
man  to  go  hanging  on  by  nothing  till  he  finds 
himself  an  old  man.” 
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“You’ve  feathered  your  own  nest,  at  any 
rate.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  something  in  the  scramble, 
and  I mean  to  keep  it.  Where  will  John  be 
when  the  governor  goes  off  the  hooks  ? Porlock 
wouldn’t  give  him  a bit  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
a glass  of  beer  to  save  his  life — that  is  to  say, 
not  if  he  wanted  it.” 

“I’m  told  your  elder  brother  is  going  to  bo 
married.” 

“ You’ve  heard  that  from  John.  He’s  spread- 
ing that  about  every  where  to  take  a rise  out  of 
me.  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  Porlock  nev- 
er was  a marrying  man,  and,  what’s  more,  from 
all  I hear,  I don’t  think  he’ll  live  long.” 

In  this  way  Crosbic  escaped  from  his  own  dif- 
ficulty, and  when  he  rose  from  the  dinner-table 
had  not  as  vet  been  driven  to  confess  any  thing 
to  his  own  discredit. 

But  the  evening  was  not  yet  over.  When  he 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  he  endeavored  to 
avoid  any  conversation  with  the  countess  her- 
self, believing  that  the  attack  would  more  prob- 
ably come  from  her  than  from  her  daughter. 
He  therefore  got  into  conversation  first  with 
one  and  then  with  another  of  the  girls,  till  at 
last  he  found  himself  again  alone  with  Alexan- 
dria a.  r 

“Mr.  Crosbie,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  as 
they  were  standing  together  over  one  of  the  dis- 
tant tables,  with  their  backs  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  “I  want  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  Miss  Lilian  Dale.” 

“About  Miss  Lilian  Dale!”  he  said,  repeat- 
ing her  words. 

“ Is  she  very  pretty  ?” 

“Yes,  she  certainly  is  pretty.” 

“ And  very  nice,  and  attractive,  and  clever, 
and  all  that  is  delightful  ? Is  she  perfect  ?” 

“She  is  very  attractive,”  said  he;  “but  I 
don’t  think  she’s  perfect.” 

“ And  what  are  her  faults  ?” 

“That  question  is  hardly  fair,  is  it?  Sup- 
pose any  one  were  to  ask  me  what  were  your 
faults,  do  you  think  I should  answer  the  ques- 
tion ?” 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  would,  and  make  a 
very  long  list  of  them  too.  But  as  to  Miss 
Dale,  you  ought  to  think  her  perfect.  If  a gen- 
tleman were  engaged  to  me,  I should  expect  him 
to  swear  before  all  the  world  that  I was  the  very 
pink  of  perfection.” 

“But  supposing  the  gentleman  were  not  en- 
gaged to  you  ?” 

“That  would  be  a different  thing.” 

“I  am  not  engaged  to  you,”  said  Crosbic. 
“Such  happiness  aqd  such  honor  are,  I fear, 
very  far  beyond  my  reach.  But,  nevertheless, 

I am  prepared  to  testify  as  to  your  perfection 
any  where.” 

“And  what  would  Miss  Dale  say  ?” 

“Allow  roe  to  assure  you  that  such  opinions 
as  I may  choose  to  express  of  my  friends  will  be 
my  own  opinions,  and  not  depend  on  those  of  i 
any  one  else.”  | 

“ And  you  think,  then,  that  you  are  not  I 


bound  to  be  enslaved  as  yet?  How  many 
more  months  of  such  freedom  are  you  to  en- 
joy?” 

Crosbie  remained  silent  for  a minute  before 
he  answered,  and  then  he  spoke  in  a serious 
voice.  * ‘ Lady  Alexandria,  ” said  he,  “I  would 
beg  from  you  a great  favor.” 

“What  is  the  favor,  Mr.  Crosbie?” 

“Iam  quite  in  earnest.  Will  you  be  good 
enough,  kind  enough,  enough  my  friend,  not  to 
connect  my  name  again  with  that  of  Miss  Dale 
while  I am  here?” 

“ Has  there  been  a quarrel  ?” 

“ No,  there  has  been  no  quarrel.  I can  not 
explain  to  you  now  why  I make  this  request ; 
but  to  you  I will  explain  it  before  I go.” 

“Explain  it  to  me!” 

“I  have  regarded  you  as  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance— as  a friend.  In  days  now  past 
there  were  moments  when  I was  alftiost  rash 
enough  to  hope  that  I might  have  said  even 
more  than  that.  I confess  that  I had  no  war- 
rant for  such  hopes,  but  I believe  that  I may 
still  look  on  you  as  a friend  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,”  said  Alexandrina,  in  a 
veiy  low  voice,  and  with  a certain  amount  of 
tenderness  in  her  tone.  “I  have  always  re- 
garded you  as  a friend.” 

“And  therefore  I venture  to  make  the  re- 
quest. The  subject  is  not  one  on  which  I can 
speak  openly,  without  regret,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. But  to  you,  at  least,  I promise  that  I 
will  explain  it  all  before  I leave  Courcy.” 

He,  at  any  rate,  succeeded  in  mystifying 
Lady  Alexandrina.  “ I don’t  believe  he  is  en- 
gaged a bit,”  she  said  to  Lady  Amelia  Gazebee 
that  night. 

“Nonsense,  my  dear.  Lady  Julia  wouldn't 
speak  of  it  in  that  certain  way  if  she  didn't 
know.  Of  course  he  doesn't  wish  to  have  it 
talked  about.” 

“If  ever  he  has  been  engaged  to  her  he  has 
broken  it  off  again,”  said  Lady  Alexandrina. 

“I  dare  say  he  will,  my  dear,  if  you  give 
him  encouragement,”  said  the  married  sister, 
with  great  sisterly  good-nature. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LILY  DALE’S  FIRST  LOVE-LETTER. 

Crosbie  was  rather  proud  of  himself  when 
he  went  to  bed.  He  had  succeeded  in  baffling 
the  charge  made  against  him  without  saying 
any  thing  as  to  which  his  conscience  need  con- 
demn him.  So,  at  least,  he  then  told  himself. 
The  impression  left  by  what  he  had  said  would 
be  that  there  had  been  some  question  of  an  en- 
gagement between  him  and  Lilian  Dale,  but 
that  nothing  at  this  moment  was  absolutely  fix- 
ed. But  in  the  morning  his  conscience  was  not 
quite  so  clear.  What  would  Lily  think  and 
say  if  she  knew  it  all  ? Could  he  dare  to  tell  to 
her,  or  to  tell  any  one,  the  real  state  of  his 
mind? 
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As  he  lay  in  bed,  knowing  that  an  hour  re- 
mained to  him  before  he  need  encounter  the  per- 
ils of  his  tub,  he  felt  that  he  hated  Courcy  Cas- 
tle and  its  inmates.  Who  was  there,  among 
them  all,  that  was  comparable  to  Mrs.  Dale  and 
her  daughters  ? He  detested  both  George  and 
John.  He  loathed  the  earl.  As  to  the  count- 
ess herself,  he  was  perfectly  indifferent,  regard- 
ing her  as  a woman  whom  it  was  well  to  know, 
but  as  one  only  to  be  known  as  the  mistress  of 
Courcy  Castle  and  a house  in  London.  As  to 
the  daughters,  he  had  ridiculed  them  all  from 
time  to  time — even  Alexandrine,  whom  he  now 
professed  to  love.  Perhaps,  in  some  sort  of 
way,  he  had  a weak  fondness  for  her;  but  it 
was  a fondness  that  had  never  touched  his  heart. 
He  could  measure  the  whole  thing  at  its  worth 
— Courcy  Castle  with  its  privileges,  Lady  Dum- 
bello,  Lady  Clandidlem,  and  the  whole  of  it. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  happier  on  that  lawn 
at  Allington,  and  more  contented  with  himself, 
than  ever  he  had  been  even  under  Lady  Hartle- 
top’s  splendid  roof  in  Shropshire.  Lady  Dum- 
bello  was  satisfied  with  these  things,  even  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  her  soul ; but  he  was  not  a 
male  Lady  Dumbello.  He  knew  that  there 
was  something  better,  and  that  that  something 
wa 8 within  his  reach. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  air  of  Courcy  was  too 
much  for  him.  In  arguing  the  matter  with 
himself  he  regarded  himself  as  one  infected  with 
a leprosy  from  which  there  could  be  no  recov- 
ery, and  who  should,  therefore,  make  his  whole 
life  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  that  lep- 
rosy. It  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  tell  himself 
that  the  Small  House  at  Allington  was  better 
than  Courcy  Castle.  Satan  knew  that  heaven 
was  better  than  hell ; but  he  found  himself  to 
be  fitter  for  the  latter  place.  Crosbie  ridiculed 
Lady  Dumbello,  even  there  among  her  friends, 
with  all  the  cutting  words  tint  his  wit  could 
find ; but,  nevertheless,  the  privilege  of  staying 
in  the  same  house  with  her  was  dear  to  him. 
It  was  the  lino  of  life  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  he  confessed  inwardly  that  the  struggle  to 
extricate  himself  would  be  too  muoh  for  him. 
All  that  had  troubled  him  while  he  was  yet  at 
Allington,  but  it  overwhelmed  him  almost  with 
dismay  beneath  the  hangings  of  Courcy  Castle. 

Had  he  not  better  run  from  the  place  at  once? 
He  had  almost  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
reponted  his  engagement  with  Lilian  Dale,  but 
he  still  was  resolved  that  he  would  fulfill  it.  He 
was  bound  in  honor  to  marry  44  that  little  girl,” 
and  he  looked  sternly  up  at  the  drapery  over  his 
head  as  he  assured  himself  that  he  was  a man 
of  honor.  Yes ; he  would  sacrifice  himself.  As 
he  had  been  induced  to  pledge  his  word,  he  would 
not  go  back  from  it.  He  was  too  much  of  a man 
for  that ! 

But  had  he  not  been  wrong  to  refhse  the  re- 
sult of  Lily’s  wisdom  when  she  told  him  in  the 
field  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  part  ? 
He  did  not  tell  himself  that  he  had  refused  her 
offer  merely  beeause  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
accept  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No.  14  He 


had  been  too  good  to  the  poor  girl  to  take  her 
at  her  word.”  It  was  thus  he  argued  on  the 
matter  within  his  own  breast.  He  had  been  too 
true  to  her ; and  now  the  effect  would  be  that 
they  would  both  bo  unhappy  for  life ! He  could 
not  live  in  content  with  a family  upon  a small 
income.  He  was  well  aware  of  that.  No  one 
could  be  harder  upon  him  in  that  matter  than 
was  he  himself.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to 
remedy  the  ill  effects  of  an  early  education. 

It  was  thus  that  he  debated  the  matter  as  he 
lay  in  bed — contradicting  one  argument  by  an- 
other over  and  over  again,  but  still  in  all  of 
them  teaching  himself  to  think  that  this  en- 
gagement of  his  was  a misfortune.  Poor  Lily  I 
Her  last  words  to  him  had  conveyed  an  assur- 
ance that  she  would  never  distrust  him.  And 
she  also,  as  she  lay  wakeful  in  her  bed  on  this 
the  first  morning  of  his  absence,  thought  much 
of  their  mutual  vowb.  How  true  she  would  be 
to  them ! How  she  would  be  his  wife  with  all 
her  heart  and  spirit ! It  was  not  only  that  she 
would  love  him ; but  in  her  love  she  would 
serve  him  to  her  utmost ; serve  him  as  regard- 
ed this  world,  and,  if  possible,  as  regarded  the 
next. 

44  Bell,”  she  said,  44 1 wish  you  were  going  to 
be  married  too.” 

“Thank’ye,  dear,”  said  Bell.  “Perhaps  I 
shall  some  day.” 

44  Ah ! but  I'm  not  joking.  It  seems  such  a 
serious  thing.  And  I can’t  expect  you  to  talk 
to  me  about  it  now  as  you  would  if  you  were 
in  the  same  position  younelf.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  make  him  happy  ?” 

44  Yes,  I do,  certainly.” 

44  Happier  than  he  would  be  with  any  one 
else  that  he  might  meet?  I dare  not  think 
that.  I think  I could  give  him  up  to-morrow, 
if  I could  see  any  one  that  would  suit  him  bet- 
ter.” What  would  Lily  have  said  had  she  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  fascinations  of 
Lady  Alexandria  De  Courcy  ? 

The  countess  was  very  civil  to  him,  saying 
nothing  about  his  engagement,  but  still  talking 
to  him  a good  deal  about  his  sojourn  at  Alling- 
ton. Crosbie  was  a pleasant  man  for  ladies  in 
a large  house.  Though  a sportsman,  he  was 
not  so  keen  a sportsman  as  to  be  always  out 
with  the  gamekeepers.  Though  a politician,  he 
did  not  sacrifice  his  mornings  to  the  perusal  of 
blue-books  or  the  preparation  of  party  tactics. 
Though  a reading  man,  he  did  not  devote  him- 
self to  study.  Though  a horseman,  he  was  not 
often  to  be  found  in  the  stables.  He  could  sup- 
ply conversation  when  it  was  wanted,  and  could 
take  himself  out  of  the  way  when  his  presence 
among  the  women  was  not  needed.  Between 
breakfast  and  lunch  on  the  day  following  his 
arrival  he  talked  a good  deal  to  the  countess, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable.  She  contin- 
ued to  ridicule  him  gently  for  his  prolonged 
stay  among  so  primitive  and  rural  a tribe  of 
people  as  the  Dales,  and  he  bore  her  little  sar- 
casm with  the  utmost  good-humor. 

44 Six  weeks  at  Allington  without  a move! 
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Why,  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  must  have  felt  yourself 
to  be  growing  there.” 

“ So  I did — like  an  ancient  tree.  Indeed,  I 
was  so  rooted  that  I coaid  hardly  get  away.” 

“ Was  the  house  full  of  people  all  the  time?” 

“ There  was  nobody  there  but  Bernard  Dale, 
Lady  Julia's  nephew.” 

“ Quite  a case  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  Fan- 
cy your  going  down  to  the  shades  of  Allington 
to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship for  six  weeks.” 

“ Friendship  and  the  partridges.” 

“ There  was  nothing  else,  then?” 

“ Indeed  there  was.  There  was  a widow  with 
two  very  nice  daughters,  living,  not  exactly  in 
the  same  house,  but  on  the  same  grounds.” 

“Oh,  indeed.  That  makes  such  a differ- 
ence, doesn't  it?  You  are  not  a man  to  bear 
much  privation  on  the  score  of  partridges,  nor  a 
great  deal,  I imagine,  for  friendship.  But  when 
you  talk  of  pretty  girls — " 

“ It  makes  a difference,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

“A  very  great  difference.  I Think  I have 
heard  of  that  Mrs.  Dale  before.  And  so  her 
girls  are  nice  ?” 

“ Very  nice  indeed.” 

“Play  croquet,  I suppose,  and  eat  syllabubs 
on  the  lawn?  But,  really,  didn’t  you  get  very 
tired  of  it  ?” 

“ Oh  dear,  no.  I was  happy  as  the  day  was 
long.” 

“ Going  about  with  a crook,  I suppose?” 

“ Not  exactly  a live  crook ; but  doing  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  I learned  a great  deal  about 
pigs.” 

“ Under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Dale  ?” 

“ Yes ; under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Dale.” 

“Tm  sure  one  is  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  tearing  yourself  away  from  such  charms,  and 
coming  to  such  unromantic  people  as  we  are. 
But  I fancy  men  always  do  that  sort  of  thing 
once  or  twice  in  their  lives ; and  then  they  talk 
of  their  souvenirs.  I suppose  it  won’t  go  be- 
yond a souvenir  with  you?” 

This  was  a direct  question,  but  still  admitted 
of  a fencing  answer.  “ It  has,  at  any  rate,  giv- 
en me  one,”  said  he,  “which  will  last  me  my 
life!” 

The  countess  was  quite  contented.  That 
Lady  Julia’s  statement  was  altogether  true  she 
had  never  for  a moment  doubted.  That  Cros- 
bie should  become  engaged  to  a young  lady  in 
the  countiy,  whereas  he  had  shown  signs  of  be- 
ing in  love  with  her  daughter  in  London,  was 
not  at  all  wonderful.  Nor,  in  her  eyes,  did  such 
practice  amount  to  any  great  sin.  Men  did  so 
daily,  and  girls  were  prepared  for  their  so  doing. 
A man  in  her  eyes  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
safe  from  attack  because  he  was  engaged.  Let 
the  young  lady  who  took  upon  herself  to  own 
him  have  an  eye  to  that.  When  she  looked 
back  on  the  past  careers  of  her  own  flock  she 
had  to  reckon  more  than  one  such  disappoint- 
ment for  her  own  daughters.  Others  besides 
Alexandrine  had  been  so  treated.  Lady  De 
Courcy  had  had  her  grand  hopes  respecting  her 
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girls,  and  after  them  moderate  hopes,  and  again 
after  them  bitter  disappointments.  Only  one 
had  been  married,  and  she  was  married  to  an 
attorney.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she 
would  have  any  very  high-toned  feelings  as  to 
Lily’s  rights  in  this  matter. 

Such  a man  as  Crosbie  was  certainly  no  great 
match  for  an  earl’s  daughter.  Such  a marriage, 
indeed,  would,  one  may  say,  be  but  a poor  tri- 
umph. When  the  countess,  during  the  last  sea- 
son in  town,  had  observed  how  matters  were 
going  with  Alexandrina,  she  had  cautioned  her 
child,  taking  her  to  task  for  her  imprudence. 

But  the  child  had  been  at  this  work  for  fourteen 
years,  and  was  weary  of  it.  Her  sisters  had 
been  at  the  work  longer,  and  had  almost  given 
it  up  in  despair.  Alexandrina  did  not  tell  her 
parent  that  her  heart  was  now  beyond  her  con- 
trol, and  that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  Crosbie 
forever ; but  she  pouted,  saying  that  she  knew 
very  well  what  she  was  about,  scolding  her  mo- 
ther in  return,  and  making  Lady  De  Courcy 
perceive  that  the  struggle  was  becoming  very 
weary.  And  then  there  were  other  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Crosbie  had  not  much  certainly  in 
his  own  possession,  but  he  was  a man  out  of 
whom  something  might  be  made  by  family  in- 
fluence and  his  own  standing.  He  was  not  a 
hopeless,  ponderous  man,  whom  no  leaven  could 
raise.  He  was  one  of  whose  position  in  soci- 
ety the  countess  and  her  daughters  need  not  bo 
ashamed.  Lady  De  Courcy  had  given  no  ex- 
pressed consent  to  the  arrangement,  but  it  had 
come  to  be  understood  between  her  and  her 
daughter  that  the  scheme  was  to  be  entertained 
as  admissible. 

Then  came  these  tidings  of  the  little  girl  down 
at  Allington.  She  felt  no  anger  against  Cros- 
bie. To  be  angry  on  such  a subject  would  be 
futile,  foolish,  and  almost  indecorous.  It  was 
a part  of  the  game  which  was  as  natural  to  her 
as  fielding  is  to  a cricketer.  One  can  not  have 
it  all  winnings  at  any  game.  Whether  Crosbie 
should  eventually  become  her  own  son-in-law  or 
not,  it  came  to  her  naturally,  as  a part  of  her 
duty  in  life,  to  bowl  down  the  stumps  of  that 
young  lady  at  Allington.  If  Miss  Dale  knew 
the  game  well  and  could  protect  her  own  wick- 
et, let  her  do  so. 

She  had  no  doubt  as  to  Crosbie’s  engagement 
with  Lilian  Dale,  but  she  had  as  little  as  to  his 
being  ashamed  of  that  engagement.  Had  he 
really  cared  for  Miss  Dale  he  would  not  have 
left  her  to  come  to  Courcy  Castle.  Had  he  been 
really  resolved  to  marry  her  he  would  not  have 
warded  all  questions  respecting  his  engagement 
with  fictitious  answers.  He  had  amused  him- 
self with  Lily  Dale,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  thought  very  seriously 
about  it.  That  was  the  most  charitable  light  in 
which  Lady  De  Courcy  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  question. 

It  behooved  Crosbie  to  write  to  Lily  Dale  be- 
fore dinner.  He  had  promised  to  do  so  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  and  he  was  aware  that  ho 
would  be  regarded  as  being  already  one  day  bo- 
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yond  his  promise.  Lily  had  told  him  that  she 
would  live  upon  his  letters,  and  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  he  should  furnish  her  with  her 
first  meal.  So  he  betook  himself  to  his  room 
in  sufficient  time  before  dinner,  and  got  out  his 
pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

He  got  out  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  then 
he  found  that  his  difficulties  were  beginning.  I 
beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  Crosbie  was 
not  altogether  a villain.  He  could  not  sit  down 
and  write  a letter  as  coming  from  his  heart,  of 
which  as  he  wrote  it  he  knew  the  words  to  be 
false.  He  was  an  ungenerous,  worldly,  incon- 
stant man,  very  prone  to  think  well  of  himself, 
and  to  give  himself  credit  for  virtues  which  he 
did  not  possess ; but  he  could  not  be  false  with 
premeditated  cruelty  to  a woman  he  had  sworn 
to  love.  He  could  not  write  an  affectionate, 
warm-hearted  letter  to  Lily  without  bringing 
himself,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  to  feel  toward 
her  in  an  affectionate,  warm-hearted  way.  There- 
fore he  now  sat  himself  to  work,  while  his  pen 
yet  remained  dry  in  his  hand,  to  remodel  his 
thoughts,  which  had  been  turned  against  Lily 
and  Allington  by  the  craft  of  Lady  De  Courcy. 
It  takes  some  time  before  a man  can  do  this. 
He  has  to  struggle  with  himself  in  a very  un- 
comfortable way,  making  efforts  which  are  often 
unsuccessful.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  lift 
couple  of  hundred- weights  than  to  raise  a few 
thoughts  in  one's  mind  which  at  other  moments 
will  come  galloping  in  without  a whistle. 

He  had  just  written  the  date  of  his  letter 
when  a little  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened.  * 

“I  say,  Crosbie, ” said  the  Honorable  John, 
“didn’t  you  say  something  yesterday  about  a 
cigar  before  dinner  ?” 

“ Not  a word,”  said  Crosbie,  in  rather  an  an- 
gry  tone. 

“Then  it  must  have  been  me,”  said  John. 

“ But  bring  your  case  with  you,  and  come  down 
to  the  harness-room,  if  you  won’t  smoke  here. 
I’ve  had  a regular  little  snuggeiy  fitted  up  there; 
and  we  can  go  in  and  see  the  fellows  making 
up  the  horses.” 

Crosbie  wished  the  Honorable  John  at  the 
mischief. 

“I  have  letters  to  write,”  said  he.  “Be- 
sides, I never  smoke  before  dinner.” 

“That’s  nonsense.  I’ve  smoked  hundreds 
of  cigars  with  you  before  dinner.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  turn  curmudgeon,  too,  like  George  and 
the  rest  of  them?  I don’t  know  what’s  coming 
to  the  world ! I suppose  the  fact  is,  that  little 
girl  at  Allington  won’t  let  you  smoke.” 

“The  little  girl  at  Allington — ” began  Cros- 
bie ; and  then  he  reflected  that  it  would  not  be 
well  for  him  to  say  any  thing  to  his  present  com- 
panion about  that  little  girl.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is,”  said  he.  “I  really  have  got  letters 
to  write  which  must  go  by  this  post.  There's 
my  cigar-case  on  the  dressing-table.” 

“ I hope  it  will  be  long  before  I’m  brought  to 
such  a state,”  said  John,  taking  up  the  cigars  in 
his  hand. 
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“Let  me  have  the  case  back,"  said  Crosbie. 

“A  present  from  the  little  girl,  I suppose?” 
said  John.  “All  right,  old  fellow!  you  shall 
have  it.” 

“There  would  be  a nice  brother-in-law  for  a 
man !”  said  Crosbie  to  himself,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  the  retreating  scion  of  the  De  Courcy 
family.  And  then,  again,  he  took  up  his  pen. 
The  letter  must  be  written,  and  therefore  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  table,  resolved  that  the 
words  should  come  and  the  paper  be  filled : 

“Coujmjy  Castle,  October,  18G-. 

“Dearest  Lilt,— This  is  the  first  letter  I ever  wrote 
to  you.  except  those  little  notes  when  I sent  you  my  com- 
pliments discreetly ; and  it  sounds  so  odd.  You  will  think 
that  this  does  not  come  as  soon  as  it  should ; but  the  truth 
is  that,  after  all,  I only  got  in  here  just  before  dinner  yes- 
terday. I staid  ever  so  long  in  Barchester,  and  came 
across  such  a queer  character.  For  you  must  know  I 
went  to  church,  and  afterward  fraternized  with  the  cler- 
gyman who  did  the  service ; such  a gentle  old  soul— and, 
singularly  enough,  he  is  the  grandfather  of  Lady  Dumbel- 
lo,  who  is  staring  here.  I wonder  what  you’d  think  of 
Lady  Dumbello,  or  how  you'd  like  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
same  house  with  her  for  a weeY? 

“But  with  reference  to  my  staying  at  Barch«ter,  I 
must  tell  you  the  truth  now,  though  I was  a gross  impos- 
tor the  day  that  I went  away.  I wanted  to  avoid  a part- 
ing on  that  last  morning,  and  therefore  I started  much 
sooner  than  I need  have  done.  I know  you  will  be  very 
angry  with  me ; but  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul. 

You  frustrated  all  my  little  plan  by  your  early  rising*  and 
as  I saw  you  standing  on  the  terrace,  looking  after  us  as 
we  went,  I acknowledged  that  you  had  been  right,  and 
that  I was  wrong.  When  the  time  came,  I was  very  glad 
to  have  you  with  me  at  the  last  moment.  If  you  remem- 
ber, Lily,  you  can  not  think  how  different  this  place  is 
from  the  two  former  ones ; nor  how  much  I prefer  the 
sort  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  Since  then  I 
have  been  what  the  world  calls  worldly,  but  you  will 
have  to  cure  me  of  that  I have  questioned  myself  very 
much  since  I left  you,  and  I do  not  think  that  I am  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  a cure.  At  any  rate,  I will  put  my- 
self trustingly  Into  the  doctor’s  hands.  I know  it  is  hard 
for  a man  to  change  his  habits ; but  I can  with  truth  say 
this  for  myself,  that  I was  happy  at  Allington,  enjoying 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  here  I am  ennuyd  by  ev- 
ery body,  and  newrly  by  every  thing.  One  of  the  girls  of 
the  house  I do  like ; but  as  to  other  people,  I cau  hardly 
find  a companion  among  them,  let  alone  a friend.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  have  done  for  me  to  have  broken  away 
from  all  such  alliances  too  suddenly. 

w When  I get  up  to  London— and  now  I really  am  anx- 
ious to  get  there — I can  write  to  you  more  at  my  ease,  and 
more  freely  than  I do  here.  I know  that  I am  hardly  my-, 
self  among  these  people — or  rather,  I am  hardly  myself 
as  you  know  me,  and  as  I hope  you  always  will  know  me. 

But,  nevertheless,  I am  not  so  overcome  by  the  miasma 
but  what  I can  tell  you  how  truly  I love  you.  Even  though 
my  spirit  should  be  here,  which  it  is  not,  my  heart  would 
be  on  the  Allington  lawns.  That  dear  lawn  and  that  dear 
bridge! 

u Give  my  kind  love  to  Bell  and  your  mother.  I feel  al- 
ready that  I might  almost  say  my  mother.  And  Lily,  my 
darling,  write  to  me  at  once.  I expect  your  letters  to  me 
to  be  longer,  and  better,  and  brighter  than  mine  to  yon. 

But  I will  endeavor  to  make  mine  nicer  when  1 get  back 
to  town. 

* God  bless  you  l Yours,  with  all  my  heart,  A.  C.“ 

As  he  had  waxed  warm  with  his  writing  he 
had  forced  himself  to  be  affectionate,  and,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  frank  and  candid.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  partly  conscious  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  himself  a mode  of  escape  in  those 
allusions  of  his  to  his  own  worldliness ; if  escape 
should  ultimately  be  necessary.  “ I have  tried,” 
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he  would  then  say;  “I  have  struggled  honest- 
ly, with  my  best  efforts  for  success ; but  I am 
not  good  enough  for  such  success.”  I do  not 
intend  to  say  that  he  wrote  with  a premeditated 
intention  of  thus  using  his  words ; but  as  he 
wrote  them  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  re- 
flecting that  they  might  be  used  in  that  way. 


He  read  his  letter  over,  felt  satisfied  with  it, 
and  resolved  that  he  might  now  free  his  mind 
from  that  consideration  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours.  Whatever  might  be  his  sins  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  Lily ! And  with  this  comfortable 
reflection  he  deposited  his  letter  in  the  Courcy 
Castle  letter-box. 


SPRINKLE  them  over  with  pansy  leaves, 
'lhe  child-like  robes  she  used  to  wear; 
Fold  them  away  from  our  troubled  sight 
Oh,  senseless  fabrics!  Still  forbear 
To  bring  her  back  so  glad  and  fair. 

Nay,  did  you  think  that  the  power  of  spells 
With  Egypt’s  necromancers  died? 

Draw  from  the  depths  of  an  ancient  chest 
Its i faded  treasures  cast  aside: 

The  wearers’  forms  in  them  abide. 

Smiling,  you  scatter  these  withered  leaves 
Go  gather  roses  blown  to-day. 

Never  for  us  will  there  bloom  again 
Sweet  flowers  as  those  you  cast  away: 

She  wore  them  once,  when  fresh  as  they. 

Look  for  no  gems;  ah!  she  did  not  need 
A borrowed  radiance  in  those  days. 

Can  you  remember  the  eyes  that  seemed 
To  shed  warm  sunlight  in  their  gaze? 

Not  sparkling,  gem-like,  stony  rays. 

Silk- worms  then  wove  her  no  costly  webs; 
She  wore  these  simple  tissues  here, 

Floating  in  brightness,  as  one  but  late 
Come,  “ trailiug  glories,”  from  that  sphere 
Whose  splendors  fade  so  early  here. 

Cover  them  over  with  pansy  leaves, 

The  types  of  tender  thoughts,  which  lie 
Prisoned  like  them  in  the  oaken  chest, 

With  girlhood’s  fading  robes  to  die, 

Lest  life  with  us  be  an  endless  sigh. 

Leave  us  no  magical  forms  to  hid 
The  fair  }roung  face  of  the  Long  Ago — 
Reverent  eyes  and  untroubled  brow — 

Rise  vision-like  to  mock  our  woe; 

No,  call  her  dead — it  is  better  so. 

Don’t  think,  because  she  is  dead,  she  lies 
At  rest  in  the  church-yard,  told  and  chill  :— 
Life  such  as  butterflies  share  in  June, 

As  gay  as  they,  she  is  living  still. 

She  breathes,  and  speaks,  and  smiles  at  will. 

But  to  the  dreams  of  her  ardent  youth, 

The  aspirations  that  once  fed 
Blossoms  of  Eden  within  her  soul — 

To  us  who  watched  that  growth,  and  said 
She  drew  us  heavenward — she  is  dead. 


Yearly  she  comes  to  her  early  home : — 
The  calm  delights  of  summer  days, 
Banners  of  flame  in  the  autumn  woods, 
From  her  scaled  senses  win  no  praise — 
So  all  unused  to  Nature’s  ways. 


Sadly  the  eloquent  priest  of  God 
Entreats  the  soul  from  earth  to  rise: — 
Never  a tremulous  cloud  obscures 
The  brilliant  beauty  of  her  eyes; 

So  cold  and  dead  her  spirit  lies. 
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DEAD. 

Hearts  that  are  fresh  as  the  mom  in  May, 

I hear  you  asking  how  she  died : — 

Was  it  the  hour  of  a passion’s  might? 

Or  on  some  stormy  sea,  whose  tide 
Engulfed  her  love,  and  faith  beside? 

Favoring  winds  and  the  dawn  arose 
To  launch  a ship  for  a southern  shore. 

Snowy  her  sails  as  the  foam  she  tossed 
From  wave  to  wave.  Such  promise  bore 
No  ship  of  all  that  sailed  before. 

Never  a pilot  more  true  and  hold; 

The  helmsman,  sleepless,  sat  as  doom; 

Onward  she  sped,  and  the  breeze  from  land 
Came  fraught  with  sweet  and  strange  perfume 
That  blew  from  banks  now  bright  with  bloom. 

Southward  still  sailing  the  breeze  and  sun 
With  poppied  kisses  sealed  the  ej'es. 

Vainly  the  pilot  appealed,  “Awake!” 

“0  stay!”  the  helmsman  said,  ‘ To  rise 
Would  break  this  dream  of  Puradise.” . 

Slowly  the  treacherous  sands  had  moored 
The  drifting  bark  to  a foreign  shore ; 

Song  of  the  sirens  the  helmsman  lulled ; 

At  midnight  only  low  wirids  bore 

Faint  calls  from  the  isle  they  sought  no  more. 

Slowly  the  cruel,  deceitful  waves 
Destroyed  the  oaken  timbers  brown; 

Lovely  as  cruel  they  flowed  once  more 
Above  the  sands  where  fleets  might  drown. 

But  no  one  knew  when  the  ship  went  down. 

Now  do  you  know? — It  was  thus  she  died; 

Thus  slowly  died  to  the  life  whose  ways, 

Eternally  bright  with  the  smile  of  God, 

Are  lone  and  dark  to  that  lower  gaze 
Which  only  looks  to  man  for  praise. 

Woe  to  the  ship  that  shall  leave  her  course 
To  drift  for  years  in  silent  seas. 

Glorious  isles  for  which  youth  embarked — 

Woe  to  the  soul  that  turns  from  these 
To  sit  at  rest  in  courts  of  ease. 

This  is  the  work  you  have  wrought,  0 world! 

Is  this  your  sepulchre  painted  fair? 

Show  us  the  honors  that  will  outweigh 
The  womanhood  you  buried  there! — 

This  is  tho  fruit  of  selfish  care. 

This  is  the  harvest  of  weak  desire 
For  careless  days  and  nights  of  mirth ; 

For  robes  that  are  rich  as  a queen  should  wear, 

And  winning  flatteries.  Were  they  worth 
The  stifling  of  that  higher  birth? 

Bury  the  relics  that  will  recall 
The  splendid  life  she  might  have  led. 

With  its  unfaltering  toil  and  love. 

And  God  grant  balm  to  eves  that  shed 
Such  tears  as  ours,  now  she  is  dead. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  9th  of  February.  The 
month  has  been  marked  by  several  serious  re- 
verses and  some  considerable  successes. 

The  repulse  of  our  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was 
severe  and  decisive.  The  expedition,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
rendezvoused  at  Memphis  and  Helena,  and  set  out  on 
its  passage  down  the  river  on  the  21st  of  Decern  her ; 
passing  down  the  Mississippi,  it  entered  the  Yazoo, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  ten  miles 
above  Vicksburg,  on  the  ‘26th.  The  design  was  to  at- 
tack the  city  from  the  rear.  Our  troops  advanced, 
but  found  the  rear  of  the  town  strongly  fortified. 
Severe  fighting  took  place  on  the  three  following 
days,  our  troops  forcing  their  way  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  city.  The  enemy  in  the  mean  while 
• having  received  large  reinforcements,  made  a de- 

termined attack  upon  our  troops,  forced  them  from 
the  positions  which  they  had  won,  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th,  we  occupied  just  the  position  of  Saturday. 
The  fleet  took  little  part  in  the  operations.  The 
gun-boat  Benton  engaged  a battery  on  the  river ; but 
after  an  hour’s  action  was  hauled  off,  having  re- 
ceived some  damage.  Commodore  Gwin,  her  com- 
mander, was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  2d  of 
January  General  M ‘demand  arrived  and  assumed 
the  command.  A council  of  war  was  held,  at  \rhich 
the  principal  naval  aiul  military  officers  were  pres- 
ent It  was  determined  that  it  was  useless  to  attack 
Vicksburg  with  the  present  force,  anil  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  Our  loss  is  stated  at  600  killed  and 
1400  wounded,  and  400  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  unknown;  their  own  accounts  represent 
it  to  have  been  considerably  less. — The  expedition 
then  set  out  up  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  into 
Arkansas.  Port  Arkansas  was  captured  on  the  11th, 
with  about  5000  prisoners ; this  was  followed  on  the 
20th  by  the  capture  of  three  other  forts  on  the  WThite 
River — St.  Charles,  Duval’s  Bluff,  and  Des  Arc. 
The  main  body  of  the  expedition  returned  to  the 
front  of  Vicksburg,  and  having  been  largely  rein- 
forced, operations  there  have  been  recommenced. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  an  attempt  was  commenced  to  open 
the  canal,  begun  last  year,  across  the  isthmus 
formed  by  a bend  of  the  river,  and  thus  turn  the 
channel  of  the  river  from  before  Vicksburg.  If  this 
succeeds,  Vicksburg  will  be  left  some  miles  distant 
from  the  channel,  and  its  importance  as  command- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river  will  be  destroyed. 
Port  Hudson,  228  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and  164 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  will  in  that  case  be  the 
only  strong  point  commanding  the  Mississippi  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Galveston,  Texas,  was  recaptured  by  the  Confed- 
erates on  New-Year’s  Day.  Early  in  the  morning 
four  gun-boats,  protected  by  cotton  bales,  came  down 
the  river,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  steam- 
er Harriet  Lane ; this  was  captured  by  boarding,  aft- 
er her  commander,  Captain  Wainwright,  and  almost 
all  of  his  crew  had  been  killed.  The  flag-ship  West- 
field  was  ashore  in  another  channel,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  action.  Commodore  Renshaw,  fearing 
that  the  vessel  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, ordered  the  crew  to  be  transferred  to  trans- 
ports, and  the  ship  to  be  blown  up.  By  some  acci- 
dent the  explosion  took  place  before  the  boat  con- 
taining the  Commodore  himself  got  away,  and  be, 
with  his  first  lieutenant  and  the  whole  boat's  crew, 
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perished.  A simultaneous  attack  was  made  by  land 
upon  our  small  force  in  the  town,  numbering  only  a 
few  hundred,  while  the  enemy,  under  General  Ma- 
gruder,  are  estimated  at  5000.  Our  entire  loss  is 
stated  at  160  killed,  and  300  prisoners ; though  Gen- 
eral Magruder,  in  his  dispatch  says,  “I  have  taken 
600  prisoners,  and  a large  quantity  of  valuable  Btores, 
arms,  etc.  The  Harriet  Lane  is  but  little  injured.” 

It  is  reported  that  this  vessel  has  succeeded  in  es- 
caping the  blockade,  and  is  at  sea,  ready  to  prey  upon 
our  commerce. — On  the  17th  of  January  our  fleet 
cruising  ofF  Galveston  discovered  a steamer,  which 
on  being  hailed  from  the  Hatteras , a small  gun-boat, 
announced  herself  to  be  the  English  steam-sloop 
Spitfire.  A boat  was  dispatched  toward  her,  but  it 
had  hardly  left  the  Ilatteras  when  the  stranger 
opened  fire,  and  in  a few  minutes  sunk  our  vessel ; 
the  boat’s  crew  was  subsequently  picked  up  by  an- 
other vessel  of  our  fleet.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
what  vessel  the  stranger  was;  at  first  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  Alabama;  but  it  is  now  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida^ 
formerly  known  as  the  Oreto , built  at  Liverpool,  and 
sold  to  the  enemy.  It  is  known  that  she  had  es- 
caped the  blockade  at  Mobile. — On  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary Sabine  Pass,  near  Galveston,  was  also  possessed 
bv  the  Confederate  fleet,  upon  which  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispatch  of  the  commander,  one  ship, 
one  schooner,  a large  amount  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  109  prisoners  fell  into  their  hands. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  Confederates,  6000 
strong,  under  General  M&rmaduke,  made  an  attack 
upon  Springfield,  Missouri,  the  scene  of  Bcveral  pre- 
vious battles,  in  one  of  which  the  gallant  General 
Lyon  was  killed.  Our  forces  were  greatly  inferior 
in  number,  but  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  attack, 
the  enemy  retreating  with  considerable  loss,  leaving 

their  wounded  in  our  hands. A skirmish  took 

place  on  the  29th  of  January  near  Suffolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  a body  of  the  enemy,  under  General 
Pryor,  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Black  water,  by  our  troops  under  General  Corcoran. 

The  iron-clad  steamer  Montauk  has  had  two  or 

three  engagements  with  the  Confederate  battery 
M‘Allister,  near  Savannah,  which  defends  the  Ogee- 
chee  River,  where  the  steamer  NbshviUe  is  lying. 

The  Confederate  papers  state  that  the  turret  of  the 
Mont  auk  was  seriously  injured;  this,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  dispatches  received  by  our  Govern- 
ment, which  say  that  she  lay  for  hours  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  whose  guns  had  no  effect  upon  her. 

The  immediate  design  of  this  attack  by  a single  ves- 
sel appears  to  have  been  to  test  the  qualities  of  the 
new  “Monitors,”  to  which  class  the  Montauk  be- 
longs.  The  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  made 

an  attack,  on  the  3d  of  February,  upon  Fort  Donel- 
son,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  while 
our  own  was  %’ery  slight.  • 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  remained  almost 
entirely  quiet  during  the  month.  A second  attempt 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  was  arranged  by  General 
Burnside,  to  be  made  on  the  20th  of  January.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  enemy  would  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  Commanding  General  issued  an  order 
of  the  day  announcing  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  “about  to  meet  the  enemy  once  more,” 
and  that  the  “auspicious  moment  had  arrived  to 
strike  a great  and  mortal  blow  to  the  rebellion,  and 
gain  that  decisive  victory  which  is  due  to  the  coun- 
try.” But  on  the  previous  night  a severe  rain-storm 
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set  in,  which  in  a few  hours  rendered  the  roads  im- 
passable for  artilleiy.  The  bridges  over  which  the 
passage  was  to  be  made  were  not  ready;  and  the 
enemy  were  found  to  be  ready  to  dispute  our  pas- 
sage; and  the  order  for  the  advance  was  counter- 
manded. It  is  affirmed,  however,  with  apparent 
probability,  that  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  move- 
ment was  owing  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  leading  generals,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  un- 
favorable change  in  the  weather.  At  all  events,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  January  General  Burn- 
side, at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General 
Hooker  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Generals  Frank- 
lin and  Sumner  were  at  the  same  time  “relieved” 
from  the  command  of  the  right  and  left  grand  divi- 
sions of  this  army,  and  ordered  to  report  to  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  The  real  grounds  for  this 
change  still  remain  to  be  developed.  General  Burn- 
side, in  taking  leave  of  his  command,  said  to  the 
army  that  “the  short  time  that  he  has  directed  its 
movements  had  not  been  fruitful  of  victory,  nor  any 
considerable  advancement  of  our  line;  but  it  has 
again  demonstrated  an  amount  of  courage,  patience, 
and  endurance  that,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  have  accomplished  great  results. 
Continue  to  exercise  these  virtues ; give  to  the  brave 
and  skillful  General  who  has  so  long  been  identified 
with  your  organization,  and  who  is  now  to  command 
you,  your  full  and  cordial  support  and  co-operation, 
and  you  will  deserve  success.”  General  Hooker,  in 
assuming  the  command,  said  that  he  should  require 
the  cheerful  and  zealous  co-operation  of  every  officer 
and  soldier.  The  enemy,  ho  said,  “in  equipment, 
intelligence,  and  valor,  is  our  inferior.  Let  us  nev- 
er hesitate  to  give  him  battle  wherever  we  can  find 
him.”  This  order  of  the  day  closes  with  a cordial 
tribute  to  the  late  commander  of  this  army. 

On  the  31st  of  January  two  Confederate  iron-clad 
gun-boats,  with  three  steamers,  issued  from  the  port 
of  Charleston  to  attack  our  blockading  fleet  lying 
off  the  harbor.  Our  accounts  of  this  affair  came  at 
first  from  Confederate  sources,  and  must  be  taken 
with  considerable  allowance.  According  to  these 
accounts  the  gun- boats  first  attacked  the  national 
gun-boat  Mercedita , and  in  a few  minutes  sunk  her, 
and  also  disabled  another  vessel,  the  Keystone  State , 
when  the  remainder  of  our  blockading  fleet  put  out 
to  sea  and  disappeared.  Whereupon  General  Beau- 
regard, commanding  at  Charleston,  and  Commodore 
Ingraham,  the  naval  commander,  issued  a procla- 
mation declaring  that  “About  five  o’clock  this 
morning  the  Confederate  States  naval  force  on  this 
station  attacked  the  United  States  blockading  fleet 
off  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  sunk, 
dispersed,  and  drove  off  and  out  of  sight  for  the  time 
the  entire  hostile  fleet.  Therefore  we,  the  under- 
signed commanders  respectively  of  the  Confederate 
States  naval  and  land  forces  in  this  quarter,  do  here- 
by formally  declare  the  blockade  by  the  United 
States  of  the  said  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
to  be  raised  by  a superior  force  of  the  Confederate 
States  from  and  after  this  31st  day  of  January,  1863.” 
It  is  further  added  that  a vessel  was  placed  by  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  consuls 
at  Charleston,  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  them- 
selves that  no  blockade  existed ; that  the  French, 
British,  and  Spanish  consuls  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  proceeding  five  miles  beyond  the  usual  anchor- 
age of  the  blockaders  could  see  nothing  of  them ; 
that  upon  their  return  they  held  a meeting  and  unan- 
imously agreed  that  the  blockade  had  been  legally 
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raised. — Our  own  later  reports,  however,  put  a very 
different  aspect  upon  the  whole  affair.  According 
to  them,  the  Anglo-Southern  iron  steamer  Prin- 
cess Royal , loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
having  on  board  all  the  machinery  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  iron  ram,  was  captured  in  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade;  her  captain  and  pilot  made  their 
escape  in  a small  boat,  got  to  Charleston,  and  the 
attack  of  the  Confederate  rams  was  made  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  recapturing  t he  steamer.  They  at- 
tacked the  Mercedita  first.  One  ram,  the  Palmetto 
State , struck  her,  causing  her  to  heel  over,  and-,  at 
the  same  time  firing  a shot  which  entered  one  of  her 
boilers,  causing  the  death  of  three  persons.  The 
Palmetto,  supposing  that  the  Mercedita  was  sinking, 
went  against  the  steamer  Keystone  State , and  sent  a 
shot  through  her  steam-drum,  causing  the  death  of  21 
persons  by  shot  and  steam.  The  other  ram  advanced 
upon  our  gun-boat  IJousatonic,  which  wras  guarding 
the  captured  Princess  Royal,  which  was  got  off  safe- 
ly and  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  arrived. 

She  is  a very  valuable  prize,  having  unusual  speed. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  main  object,  the  assailing  rams 
returned  to  Charleston.  Both  the  Mercedita  and 
Keystone  State  were  got  off,  the  latter  being  disa- 
bled, the  former  scarcely  injured.  The  Keystone 
State , in  tow  of  another  steamer,  put  out  to  sea,  fol- 
lowed for  a while  by  the  other  vessels  to  ascertain 
if  she  needed  assistance.  They  resumed  their  posi- 
tion the  same  day ; and  on  the  next  were  joined  by 
the  Ironsides,  our  new  mailed  steamer.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  vras  no  legal  raising  of  the  hlock- 
fide.  An  attack  was  made,  under  cover  of  a heavy 
fog,  upon  our  blockading  fleet,  which  simply  changed 
its  position,  and  was  for  a time  invisible  in  the  fog, 
but  never  abandoned  the  blockade ; but  on  the  con- 
trary reappeared  off  the  harbor  on  the  same  day, 
augmented  by  reinforcements  from  our  iron-clads, 
and  were  about  to  open  a determined  assault  upon 
the  defenses  of  Charleston.  Wo  record  the  different 
reports  of  this  affair  before  Charleston  because  grave 
international  complications  may  possibly  grow  out 
of  it.  If,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Confederate  procla- 
mation, the  blockade  was  legally  raised,  then  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  the 
law  of  nations  in  this  respect,  it  can  not  be  renewed 
until  after  an  interval  of  sixty  days,  with  due  notice 
given,  so  that  for  this  time  Charleston  w ill  be  a free 
port  open  to  the  traffic  of  the  world.  The  cotton 
which  remains  in  the  Confederate  States  may  be 
shipped  through  this  port  to  Europe,  and  arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing  be  received  in  exchange  to 
any  extent  We  can  not  doubt  that  both  Franoe 
and  England  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any 
plausible  pretext  for  declaring  the  port  of  Charleston 
legally  opened. 

In  Congress  the  principal  business  has  been  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  raising  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  Various  modifications  have  l>een  made  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
of  which  an  abstract  was  given  in  our  last  Record. 

These  amendments  relate  to  points  of  detail,  the 
general  principles  being  retained.  A joint  resolu- 
tion, appropriating  §100,000,000,  to  be  reckoned  in 
as  a part  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  under  the  pro- 
posed financial  bill,  passed  both  Houses.  In  his 
message  approving  of  the  resolution  the  President 
urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  restricting  the 
issue  of  paper  currency,  and  of  taxing  the  circula- 
tion of  bank  notes. — The  debates  have  taken  a wide 
range,  covering,  in  effect,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
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war  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 
They  embrace  the  general  emancipation  scheme, 
the  employment  of  colored  soldiers,  and  the  arbi- 
trary arrests  made  by  authority  of  Government. 
In  the  discussion  upon  the  bill  for  indemnifying  the 
President  and  others  for  acts  done  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  Senator 
Saulsbury,  of  Maryland,  in  the  course  of  a violent 
speech,  styled  the  President  “an  imbecile;”  he  was 
called  to  order,  and,  persisting  in  his  violent  con- 
duct, was  placed  in  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  and  a motion  for  his  expulsion  was  intro- 
duced. He  subsequently  apologized  for  his  con- 
duct, and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Exciting 
debates  have  taken  place  upon  bills  introduced  for 
indemnifying  the  States  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Western  Virginia  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves.  No  definite  action  has  been  had  as  yet  upon 
these  important  measures. 

The  Court-Martial  appointed  to  try  Major-General 
Fitz  John  Porter  upon  charges  preferred  by  General 
Pope  of  grave  misconduct  before  the  enemy,  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  after  a session  of  45  days, 
found  the  accused  guilty  of  the  main  points  in  the 
charge,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  “cashiered,  and  to 
be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 
The  sentence  was  formally  approved  and  indorsed  by 
the  President  on  the  21st  of  January. 

The  Legislature  of  Sew  York  convened  on  the  1st 
of  January.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a large  Repub- 
lican majority.  In  the  House  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans.  A long 
struggle,  marked  at  times  by  scenes  of  disgraceful 
confusion  and  excitement,  took  place  for  the  election 
of  Speaker.  At  length  the  Republicans  agreed  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Callicot,  a Democrat,  for  Speaker,  with 
an  understanding  that  they  should  have  the  Clerk, 
and  that  the  remaining  offices  should  be  equally  di- 
vided. Two  Democrats,  abandoning  their  party  can- 
didate, voted  for  Mr.  Callicot,  who  was  thus  elected 
on  the  26th,  on  the  ninety-third  ballot.  A number 
of  Democrats  refused  to  act  upon  the  Committees  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  On  the 
3d  of  February  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a United  States  Senator  in  place  of  Mr.  King. 
In  the  House,  on  the  first  ballot,  64  votes  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Morgan,  Republican,  late  Governor  of  the 
State,  62  for  Mr.  Coming,  Democrat,  and  one  each 
for  Fernando  Wood  and  General  Dix.  On  the  sec- 
ond ballot  the  Republicans  all  voted  for  General  Dix, 
in  order  that  a nomination  could  be  made,  so  that 
the  two  Houses  could  go  into  joint  ballot.  At 
the  joint  session  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  nomin- 
ated by  the  Senate,  was  elected,  receiving  86  votes, 
and  Mr.  Corning  70. — In  Pennsylvania  Charles  R. 
Buckalew,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  fill  the  seat,  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  of  David  Wilmot,  Re- 
publican, by  two  majority  over  Mr.  Cameron,  late 
Secretary  of  War,  and  now  Minister  to  Russia. — In 
Sew  Jersey  James  W.  Wall,  Democrat,  vras  chosen 
by  a vote  of  53  to  22  for  Mr.  Field  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  late  Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Wall  was  a few 
months  ago  arrested  on  charge  of  disloyalty. — In 
Illinois  Wm.  R.  Richardson,  Democrat,  has  been 
elected  Senator,  to  fill  the  seat  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Browning,  Republican,  whose  term,  however,  does 
not  expire  until  1865. 

The  Message  of  President  Davis,  delivered  on  the 
12th  of  January,  gives  a general  summary  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Confederacy,  from  a Southern  point  of 
view.  He  thinks  if  the  South  act  with  the  same 
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vigor  which  they  have  already  manifested  that  this 
will  be  the  closing  year  of  the  war,  which  he  says  is 
now  carried  on  for  no  other  purpose  than  revenge  and 
plunder.  Though  the  advent  of  peace  would  be 
hailed  with  joy,  yet  the  determination  of  the  South 
was  becoming  stronger  every  day  not  to  surrender 
their  sovereignty  and  independence.  The  decision 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  not  to  recognize  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  is  severely  condemned,  and  they  are 
declared  to  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war  and  for  the  sufferings  which  it  has  caused  to 
their  subjects.  Moreover,  their  decision  prohibiting 
either  party  from  bringing  prizes  into  their  ports 
was  in  reality  effective  against  the  Confederates 
alone,  depriving  them  of  the  only  means  of  main- 
taining with  any  approach  to  equality  the  struggle 
on  the  ocean.  Another  cause  of  grievance  against 
the  European  Powers  is  their  policy  respecting  the 
blockade,  which  Mr.  Davis  declares  to  be  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  principles  agreed  upon  in  1856, 
and  to  which  the  Southern  Government  had  formal- 
ly acceded.  “ Neutral  Europe,”  he  says,  “remained 
passive  when  the  LTnited  States,  with  a naval  force 
insufficient  to  blockade  the  coast  of  a single  State, 
proclaimed  a paper  blockade  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast and  the  few  ports  before  which  any  naval 
force  was  stationed  were  so  insufficiently  guarded 
that  hundreds  of  entries  have  been  effected.  Upon 
a review  of  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Davis  asserts  that 
foreign  Governments,  while  proclaiming  neutrality, 
have  made  this  nominal  rather  than  real,  and  that 
they  have  alternately  waived  and  asserted  the  rights 
of  neutrals  “in  such  a manner  as  to  bear  with  great 
severity  upon  us  and  to  confer  signal  advantages 
upon  the  enemy.”  He  adds,  however,  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
true  interests  of  mankind  as  involved  in  the  war  on 
this  continent,  and  that  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  claims  of  the  Confederacy  to  a recognition 
will  soon  be  acknowledged*  Mr.  Davis  then  goes  on 
to  charge  the  United  States  with  having  conducted 
the  war  with  every  conceivable  atrocity.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  is 
especially  denounced,  and  Mr.  Davis  reiterates  his 
purpose,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  Congress,  “to 
deliver  to  the  several  State  authorities  all  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  United  States  that  may  hero- 
after  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the  States 
embraced  in  this  proclamation,  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those 
States,  providing  for  the  punishment  of  criminals 
engaged  in  exciting  servile  insurrection.”  This 
proclamation,  he  adds,  renders  any  idea  of  a recon- 
struction of  the  Union  impossible ; for  “ it  has  es- 
tablished a state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but 
one  of  three  possible  consequences — the  extermina- 
tion of  the  slaves,  the  exile  of  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  sep- 
aration of  these  States  from  the  United  States. — In 
regard  to  the  finances  of  the  Confederacy,  increased 
taxation  is  recommended,  which  be  thinks  will  be 
cheerfully  borne.  He  says  in  conclusion,  that  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  are  larger  and  better 
equipped  and  disciplined  than  ever  before ; and  that 
the  war  and  blockade  have  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  many  articles  for  which  the  people  had  here- 
tofore looked  abroad ; “ our  fields  no  longer  whitened 
by  cotton  that  can  not  be  exported,  are  devoted  to 
the  production  of  cereals  and  the  growth  of  stock 
formerly  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  cotton." — 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  for 
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the  year  were  $340,000,000,  and  the  whole  expend- 
iture  of  the  Government  $417,000,000,  while  its 
revenues,  derived  almost  entirely  from  loans,  were 
$453,000,000. — A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  i 
the  Confederate  Congress  for  taking  possession  by 
the  Government  of  all  the  cotton  in  the  country,  be- 
yond the  quantity  required  for  domestic  use.  It 
makes  it  felony  to  sell,  buy,  or  conceal  cotton ; pun- 
ishes with  death  the  sale  or  transfer  of  it  to  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  its  exportation  by  any  per- 
son, this  right  being  vested  in  the  Government. 
Owners  of  cotton  are  to  deliver  it  to  the  Government 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  bo  directed  by  the 
President,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  it  in  Confederate 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Reid  Sanders,  son  of  George  N.  Sanders,  who  was 
formerly  a prominent  politician  in  New  York,  bearer 
of  dispat  ches  from  the  Confederate  Government,  was 
intercepted  by  our  blockading  fleet  off  Charleston, 
and  a part  of  his  dispatches  secured.  Portions  of 
these  have  been  made  public.  One  from  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Mr.  Slidell  at  Paris, 
dated  September  26,  gives  a resume  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  three  months.  It  estimates  the 
losses  of  the  United  States  forces,  by  sickness,  cas- 
ualty, and  capture  during  the  campaign,  at  349,500 
men.  Of  these  100,000  are  attributed  to  M‘Clel- 
lan’s  army  in  the  Peninsula ; Hallecks,  in  the  West, 
at  100,000 ; Pope's,  in  Virginia,  30,000 ; and  the  par- 
tisan war  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  at  25,000. 
McClellan,  it  is  said,  entered  the  Peninsula  with 
100,000  men,  received  58,000  reinforcements,  and 
escaped  with  only  55,000. — Another  dispatch  to  Sli- 
dell at  Paris  and  Mason  at  London  intimates  that 
MM.  Theron  and  Tabouele,  French  consuls  at  Gal- 
veston and  Richmond,  had  been  detected  in  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  State  of  Texas  to  secede  from 
the  Confederacy  and  form  a separate  nation.  Mr. 
Benjamin  endeavors  to  explain  this  action  on  the 
theory  that  the  French  Emperor,  having  determined 
to  conquer  Mexico  and  retain  it  as  a colony,  was  de- 
sirous of  interposing  a weak  power  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  his  new  colony,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  secure  against  any  interference  wi  h bis 
plans  in  Mexico ; or  that  the  French  Government, 
wishing  to  secure  an  independent  source  of  cotton 
supply  to  offset  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in 
India  and  Egypt,  desired  to  take  under  its  protec- 
tion the  State  of  Texas,  which,  after  having  been 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  republic,  would  be 
in  effect  a mere  French  colony.  The  Secretary,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  had  ordered  both  of  these 
consuls  to  leave  the  country,  but  had  subsequently, 
having  received  satisfactory  explanations,  rescinded 
the  order  as  respected  M.  Tabouele,  the  consul  at 
Richmond ; and  he  thinks  it  possible  that  M.  The- 
ron may  have  acted  in  the  matter  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, without  orders  from  his  Government 
The  whole  matter,  he  adds,  is  one  of  great  delicacy, 
and  its  treatment  is  left  to  Mr.  Slidell,  after  hav- 
ing ascertained  whether  these  movements  were  dic- 
tated by  the  French  Cabinet. — In  a dispatch  to  Mr. 
Mason,  the  Secretary  expresses  his  gratification  that 
Mr.  Ma^on  had  not  withdrawn  from  London  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discourtesy  with  which  he  had^>een 
treated  by  Earl  Russell,  44  which  exhibits  a marked 
contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  English  and 
French  statesmen  now  in  office ; the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing,” he  adds, 4 4 between  the  polished  courtesy  of  M. 
Thouvenel  and  the  rude  incivility  of  Earl  Russell.” 
Further  comments  on  this  matter  are  delayed,  be- 
cause the  President  is  busy  in  endeavoring  to  44  re- 


pair the  ill  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  Kentucky 
campaign,  which  had  resulted  in  none  of  the  happy 
consequences  which  had  been  anticipated,  the  only 
gain  having  been  the  capture  of  a large  amount  of 
supplies. — Dispatches  from  Mr.  Memminger,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  relating  to  sales  of  cotton,  show 
that  at  the  close  of  October  5 pence  sterling,  the 
price  fixed  upon  for  cotton,  was  considered  equiva- 
lent to  25  cents ; or  in  effect  that  a dollar  in  Confed- 
erate notes  was  reckoned  to  be  worth  20  pence  in 
London.  He  has  two  and  a half  millions  in  gold, 
which  he  wishes  to  use  in  paying  for  articles  pur- 
chased in  England;  but  as  exchange  can  he  had 
only  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  rates,  he  pro- 
poses to  transfer  it  to  British  creditors,  in  which 
case  he  presumes  that  the  British  Government  would 
allow  any  of  its  vessels  to  convey  it  for  them. — Mr. 
Mallory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  writes  that  Mr. 
George  N.  Sanders  has  contracted  in  England  for  the 
construction  of  six  iron-clad  steamers,  combining  the 
capacities  of  freighting  and  fighting  ships  in  a man- 
ner which  will  enable  them  to  force  the  blockade. — 
Mr.  St.  John,  the  superintendent  of  the  nitre  and 
mining  bureau,  offers  to  purchase  1000  tons  of  nitre, 
to  be  paid  for  in  Confederate  notes  or  bonds  at  the 
rate  of  90  cents  a pound  if  delivered  at  any  port 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  50  cents  if  delivered 
at  any  port  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Missis- 
sippi.— Mr.  Sanders  writes  to  his  son, 44  My  steamers 
are  really  the  only  thing  abroad  in  which  the  nation 
has  really  much  interest.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
offers  succor  and  relief.  Sinclair  and  Bullock’s 
steamers  are  only  preying  on  the  enemy’s  commerce. 
We  want  more  than  that  now.  We  want  succor  or 
we  must  die.  All  other  projects  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  to  the  construction  of  my  six  steam- 
ers. So  thinks  Congress,  and  so  thinks  every  in- 
telligent man  with  whom  I have  conversed.  These 
steamers  can  open  and  keep  open  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  to  oar  commerce,  and  one  week’s  trade  will 
pay  the  nation  three  times  their  cost.” 

MEXICO. 

There  seems  to  be  a strong  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
French  invasion.  This  is  expressed  in  the  address 
of  President  J uarez  to  Congress,  and  in  the  reply  of 
that  body.  Indirect  reports  have  been  received 
that  the  French  received  a severe  check  about  the 
middle  of  December,  near  Jalapa.  Acapulco,  on  the 
Pacific,  was  bombarded  by  four  French  vessels  of  war 
for  three  days,  commencing  on  the  16th  of  January. 
The  fire  was  returned  from  the  forts,  but  the  range 
of  the  guns  was  too  small  to  be  effective.  The  town 
was  then  abandoned,  and  the  forts  having  been  si- 
lenced, a party  of  the  assailants  landed  and  spiked 
or  disabled  the  guns,  after  which  the  fleet  departed. 

EUROPE. 

The  French  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  12th 
of  January  by  a speech  from  the  Emperor  detailing 
the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  empire.  He 
says  in  substance  that  his  policy  has  been  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  France  without  abusing  the  power 
placed  in  his  hands ; and  to  maintain  abroad,  within 
the  limits  of  treaties,  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
nations  toward  a better  position.  In  the  East  he 
has  supported  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  their 
desire  for  a union,  and  has  given  his  support  to  the 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Montenegro  in  their  griev- 
ances, without  disavowing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Porte.  He  had  defended  the  independence  of  Italy 
without  tampering  with  revolution,  and  without 
abandoning  the  Pope,  whom  past  engagements 
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bound  him  to  support.  Expeditions  to  China,  Co- 
chin China,  and  Mexico  proved  that  there  are  no 
countries,  no  matter  how  far  distant,  where  any  at- 
tempt against  the  honor  of  France  could  remain  un- 
punished. Personal  interviews  with  most  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  given  rise  to 
friendly  relations  which  were  so  many  guarantees 
for  the  peace  of  Europe;  and  this  peace  could  not 
lie  disturbed  by  the  events  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  Greece.  The  army  and  navy  expenses  had 
been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  floating  debt 
of  the  empire  had  been  reduced.  The  indirect  rev- 
enues showed  a continual  increase,  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  would  be  flourishing  if  the  war  in 
America  had  not  dried  up  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  industry.  The  forced  stagnation  of  labor 
had  caused,  in  many  districts,  an  amount  of  destitu- 
tion to  relieve  which  a grant  would  be  asked,  for  tbe 
aid  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  a misfortune  to 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  put  a stop.  41  Nevertheless,”  adds  the  Emperor, 
“ I hfive  made  the  attempt  to  send  beyond  the  At- 
lantic advices  inspired  by  a sincere  sympathy ; but 
the  great  maritime  Powers  not  having  thought  it 
advisable  as  yet  to  act  in  concert  with  me,  I have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  to  a more  suitable  opportu- 
nity the  offer  of  mediation,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
haustion of  a country  the  future  of  which  can  not  be 
looked  upon  with  indifference.”  In  addition  to  the 
speech  an  official  review  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
empire  was  issued  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : 41  The  Emperor  has  not  refrained  from  ac- 
quainting the  Cabinet  at  Washington  that  his  Gov- 
ernment is  still  ready  to  mediate,  provided  the  Amer- 
ican Government  desires  that  France  should  facilitate 
the  task  of  peace,  either  alone  or  collectively,  in  what- 
ever form  may  be  pointed  out  to  her.” — In  respect 
to  Mexico,  the  review  says : 44  The  Mexican  ques- 
tion has  entered  an  entirely  military  phase  of  which 
it  will  be  requisite  to  await  the  issue.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Einpcror  confines  itself  to  expressing  its 
confidence  that  the  expedition  will  soon  terminate 
gloriously  for  our  flag.  The  moment  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  success  of  our  arms  will  secure  the  in- 
terests which  have  led  our  troops  to  Mexico,  and 
those  permanent  guarantees  which  we  have  so  long 

demanded.” The  motives  and  objectsof  the  French 

expedition  to  Mexico  are  more  explicitly  set  forth  in 
a letter  from  the  Emperor  to  General  Forey  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  He  says : 


u There  will  no*  be  wanting  people  who  will  ask  you 
why  we  go  to  lavish  men  and  money  for  the  establishment 
of  & regular  government  in  Mexico.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  of  America 
is  not  a matter  of  indifference  to  Europe,  for  it  is  she  who 
feeds  our  manufactories  and  gives  life  to  our  commerce. 
We  have  an  interest  in  this— that  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  be  powerful  and  prosperous;  but  we  have 
none  in  this— that  she  Bhould  seize  possession  of  all  the 
Blexican  Gulf,  dominate  from  thence  the  Antilles,  as  well 
as  South  America,  and  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  product* 
of  the  New  World.  We  see  now  by  sad  experience  how 
precarious  U the  fate  of  au  industry  which  is  reduced  to 
seeking  its  chief  raw  material  in  one  market  alone,  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  has  to  submit  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mexico  preserves  its  Independence,  and  maintains 
the  integrity  of  its  territory — if  a stable  Government  U 
constituted  with  the  assistance  of  Franct*,  wc  shall  have 
restored  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
its  strength  and  prestige;  we  shall  hare  established  our 
beneficent  influence  in  the  centre  of  America,  and  this  In- 
fluence, by  presenting  immense  openings  for  our  commerce, 
will  procure  us  the  materials  indispensable  to  our  industry, 
Mexico,  thus  regenerated,  will  always  be  favorable  to  us, 
not  only  from  gratitude,  but  also  because  her  interests  I 
will  be  in  harmony  with  ours,  and  she  will  find  a power-  | 
ful  support  In  her  good  relations  with  the  European  Powers,  i 
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To-day,  then,  our  pledged  military  honor,  the  exigency  of 
our  policy,  the  interests  of  our  iudustry  and  of  our  com- 
merce, all  make  it  a duty  to  march  upon  Mexico,  and  bold- 
ly plant  there  our  flag;  to  establish  either  a monarchy,  if 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
country,  or,  at  all  events,  a Government  which  promises 
some  stability." 

Mr.  Milner  Gibeon,  President  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  and  member  of  Parliament,  addressed  his 
constituents  on  the  20th  of  January,  explaining  and 
defending  tbe  conduct  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  is 
! an  important  member.  He  said  that  during  the 
year  1862,  Great  Britain  had  to  import  11,632,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  an  increase  of  one-third  over  the 
importations  of  the  previous  year,  which  were  un- 
precedentedly large ; besides  this  there  were  large 
imports  of  other  provisions.  About  one-third  of  the 
whole  came  from  the  United  States. 

u Now,’*  continues  Mr.  Gibson,  “ these  large  importations 
of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  and  other  provisions  Into  this 
country  must  to  some  extent  have  tended  to  mitigate  the 
distress,  and  have  enabled  many  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  others  out  of  their  own  surplus  means.  But  supposing 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  had  been  induced,  as 
they  were  urged  frequently,  to  involve  themselves  in  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States—  supposing  by 
some  rash  and  precipitate  recognition  of  those  who  are  con- 
ducting hostilities  against  the  United  States — called  the 
Confederate  States  of  America — we  had  brought  ourselves 
iuto  collision  with  the  United  States,  where  would  have 
been  this  flour,  and  1mm,  and  bacon,  and  eggs?  I suppose 
if  we  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  by  any  unfortunate  policy  blockading  would 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
establish  a blockade  of  the  coast  of  America  for  the  very 
purpose  of  keeping  out  of  this  country  all  this  wheat,  flour, 
and  eggs  which  have  gone  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs.  We 
have  from  the  commencement  curried  out  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  We  have  endeavored  to  preserve  a strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  contending  parties.  It  was  im- 
potvible  to  avoid  recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
South  at  the  outset  of  the  contest,  because  it  was  a contest 
of  such  magnitude,  and  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  called, 
were  so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  that  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  recognize  them  in  any  other  capacity  but  as 
persons  entitled  to  bear  arms ; and  if  we  had  not  done  so, 
and  if  their  armed  vessels  found  on  the  seas  were  treated  as 
pirates,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  this  would  have 
been  au  unparalleled  course  of  action.  We  were  com- 
p?lled  to  recognize  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South,  but 
there  has  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
favor  either  the  one  side  or  the  other.  My  earnest  desire 
U to  preserve  strict  neutrality;  and,  whatever  may  be  my 
individual  feelings — for  we  must  have  our  sympathies  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other — whatever  may  be  my  feelings 
as  a member  of  Parliament  and  the  executive  administra- 
tion, I believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  England  that  this 
neutrality  should  be  observed ; and  therefore,  making  the 
interest  of  my  country  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, I should  suppress  any  feelings  of  sympathy  for  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  endeavor  to  pursue  a course  of  strict 
neutrality." 

After  arguing  at  length  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  determination  to  establish  a nation  hav- 
ing slavery  as  its  basis — declaring  that  he  did  not 
believe  an  empire  having  this  foundation  could  be 
prosperous,  happy,  and  enduring,  and  that  therefore 
he  could  not  desire  to  see  such  an  one  established  in 
any  part  of  the  world — Mr.  Gibson  concluded: 

u I will  not  predict  the  course  which  the  events  of  this 
war  may  take  ; but  looking  at  the  map,  which  I did  to-dav, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  geographical  position  of  the  North, 
so  far  as  territory  is  concerned,  is  stronger  than  it  waa 
twelve  months  ago.  They  have  suffered  great  defeata, 
and  they  have  had  some  successes ; but  I find  that  the 
North  are  now  poisessed  of  larger  territory  than  th«*y  were 
twelve  months  ago.  Missouri,  which  was  then  debatable 
ground,  they  now  posse*:  also  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a portion  of  Louisiana.  It  therefore  appears 
thAt  the  territory  which  the  North  possessed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  has  not  been  lessened  but  increased  In  ex- 
tent. These  are  facts  which  all  may  ascertain  for  them- 
selves." The  right  honorable  gentleman  then  stated  that 
our  poliev  must  be  strictly  neutral,  that-  the  proposal  from 
France  for  mediation  had  been  respectfully  declined,  that 
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he  should  rejoice  to  see  the  war  terminated,  hut  that  he 
thought  we  should  abstain  from  interfering  until  the  time 
came  when  we  might  be  asked  to  give  our  good  offices.  If 
we  were  invited  by  the  proper  parties  to  take  part  in  any 
negotiations  for  peace  then  we  might  do  so;  but  if  we  un- 
dertook that  office  without  being  asked,  and  before  the 
proper  time,  it  would  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  our 
amicable  relations  with  America. 


(CWtnr'H  (East;  (fjjttir. 

THAT  we  are  a peculiarly  sensitive  people,  de- 
vouring with  avidity  every  thing  that  is  writ- 
ten about  ust  and  falling  into  a frightful  rage  if 
every  observer  does  not  flatter  us,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est tales  of  travelers  in  America.  The  last  does  not 
fail  to  repeat  it.  The  jovial,  careless,  utterly  Brit- 
ish Irishman  who  is  sent  by  the  London  Times 
wherever  there  is  a row,  and  whose  business  it  is 
wherever  it  comes  to  a head  to  hit  it  off  in  a spright- 
ly paragraph,  has  printed  his  book,  and  says  that 
we  are  the  most  sensitive  people  in  the  world,  in- 
sisting that  every  body  who  talks  about  us  shall, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  makes  very  little  difference,  however,  what  we 
insist  upon  having,  for  the  gay  Irishman  gives  us 
just  what  he  chooses.  He  leaves  home  with  the 
profound  conviction  that  he  is  going  to  see  a nation 
in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution.  lie  arrives  and 
finds  leading  citizens  of  its  chief  city  airily  acqui- 
escing in  anarchy.  He  pushes  on  to  its  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  finds  only  consternation  and  doubt.  He 
moves  southward  and  every  where  meets  a ferocious 
delight  at  the  imminence  of  chaos.  He  enters  the 
councils  of  conspirators  who  talk  loudly  and  much 
of  liberty,  but  he  has  unfortunately  passed  a slave 
auction  upon  the  way.  Turning  northward  he  en- 
counters universal  excitement  and  a great  people 
rushing  to  arms  and  opening  their  purses.  A whole 
continent  hums  and  simmers  around  him.  The  ad- 
vanced outpost  of  Saxon  civilization  is  going  into 
battle  for  the  sacred  old  cause  which  is  the  substance 
of  British  history  ; but  “ Our  Own,”  whose  business 
is  to  describe  rows,  sees  only  tho  confusion,  the 
haste,  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  efforts  of  a nation 
which  from  a long  age  of  peace  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  war;  and  tho  bewildered  reader,  judging 
from  his  pages,  would  suppose  that  the  nation  was 
a horde  of  incompetent  bunglers,  knaves,  fools,  har- 
lequins, and  barbarians,  and  that  of  all  tragical  jests 
in  history  the  most  melancholy  w’as  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  London  Times,  the  most  loathsome  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  which  its  an- 
nals record,  says  of  its  correspondent’s  book  : “The 
United  States  have  been  a vast  burlesque  on  the 
functions  of  national  existence,  and  it  was  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s fate  to  behold  their  transformation  scene,  and 
to  see  the  first  tumbles  of  their  clowns  and  panta- 
loons. It  was  time  for  him  to  come  away,  though 
the  shame  of  his  retirement  was  theirs.” 

It  was  in  the  service  of  the  paper  that  speaks  this 
language  that  Mr.  Russell  kept  the  Diary.  While 
ho  was  here  he  fell  into  extreme  disfavor.  The  rea- 
son does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  described  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  as  a 
panic  and  rout,  for  his  descriptions  were  tame  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  own  newspapers ; it  was  not 
because  he  said  that  the  Government  would  fall 
without  a struggle,  for  in  saying  that  he  but  re- 
peated what  he  heard  and  expressed  what  he  Baw  in 
a circle  which  he  believed  to  represent  the  country ; 


it  was  not  because  he  caricatured  the  persons  in- 
vested with  the  national  authority;  it  was  not  lie- 
cause  of  any  ridiculous  account  of  what  he  saw  ; but 
because  he  did  not  sec  the  essential  point  through 
all  the  burlesques  and  accidents,  and  because,  then- 
fore,  he  told  a talc  essentially  untrue,  that  he  w as 
so  cordially  disliked. 

Had  he  come  as  a truly  impartial  observer  ho 
would  not  have  been  so  universally  contemned. 
But  bis  position  tow  ard  us  was  exactly  that  of  Great 
Britain — affectedly  neutral,  not  honestly  so.  He  had 
already  judged  the  case,  and  he  could  not  be  fair. 
He  undertook  to  describe  what  he  saw,  but  he  could 
not  truly  see  in  his  frame  of  mind.  Yet  with  all 
the  exceptions  made,  his  Diary  is  not  without  in- 
struction, and  even  great  value,  to  the  future  his- 
torian as  an  outline  drawing  for  w hich  an  American 
can  supply  the  true  spirit  and  coloring.  The  phe- 
nomena which  he  could  not  explain,  and  which  he 
represents  as  grotesque,  will  have  in  history  a very 
different  significance.  His  book  goes  into  the  liter- 
ature of  the  war ; and  like  eveiy  book  rises  and  wiil 
rise  as  a terrible  judge  of  its  author.  Shrewd,  in- 
teresting, graphic,  humorous,  bitter,  contemptuous, 
skeptical,  it  is  the  comment  of  a chipinonk  upon 
Niagara — of  a happy-go-lucky  Irish  scribbler  upon 
the  most  sober  and  momentous  of  modem  events. 


Thk  winter,  until  the  first  of  February,  was  un- 
precedentedly mild.  Perhaps  it  will  continue  so  to 
the  end,  and  be  known  as  the  warm  winter.  Our 
first  thought  now  in  any  season  is  naturally  of  the 
soldiers ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  the  mildness 
which  implies  mud  is  more  grateful  to  them  or  val- 
uable to  the  country  than  a clear,  bracing  air,  frozen 
ground,  and  snow.  A forward  movement  of  the 
army  was  frustrated  by  the  elements.  The  failure 
caused  the  resignation  of  the  General  in  command, 
and  the  “relief”  of  his  chief  subordinate  Generals. 
Our  history  will  have  an  account  to  settle  with  Vir- 
ginia mud — a mud  which  is  not  so  futal  upon  the 
shoes  of  the  soldiers  as  in  the  soul  of  the  people. 

In  the  city,  meanw  hile,  it  has  been  perpetual  No- 
vember. Fog,  rain,  drizzle,  and  slime  must  have 
refreshed  the  mind  of  any  wandering  John  Bull  who 
chanced  to  winter  in  the  city.  The  w-ar,  become 
chronic,  has  ceased  to  be  the  visible  excitement  that 
it  was.  The  exclusively  military  aspect  of  the  mc- 
! tropolis  is  gone.  The  coming  of  General  Wool  has 
( been  somehow'  simultaneous  with  the  disappearance 
j of  the  crowds  of  gay  uniforms  that  enlivened  the 
civilian  duskiness  of  Broad  way.  There  has  been  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  nervous  tension  of  the  last 
two  years — and  Lavinia  Warren  has  been  the  chief 
sensation  of  the  towm. 

The  theatres — crowded  as  seldom  before — have 
1 produced  no  new  actors  of  great  uote,  excepting 
Mr.  Bandemann,  the  Gorman,  and  no  new  plays  of 
importance.  The  old  dramas,  the  old  Irish  farces, 
the  old  tragedies,  have  been  performed;  attesting, 
if  nothing  else,  the  inexorable  desire  of  amusement 
in  the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Bandemann,  like  his 
countryman,  Fechter,  in  London,  has  mastered  our 
language,  and  challenged  our  best  players  in  their 
best  parts.  Happily  choosing  Shylock,  a character 
to  which  his  foreign  accent  was  naturally  forgiven, 
and  which  gives  peculiar  scope  to  the  intellectual 
element  of  acting,  in  which  the  Germans  arc  supe- 
rior to  us,  he  achieved  a very  decided  success.  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth,  early  and  late  in  the  season,  played 
and  was  to  play.  He,  too,  has  the  praise  of  success 
in  creating  an  audience,  for  it  is  not  very  long  since 
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he  used  to  play  in  New  York  quite  unheeded,  except 
by  the  judicious  few.  How  much  of  bis  triumph  is 
due  to  youth,  beauty,  and  gentlemanly  graces,  time 
alone  will  reveal.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  dis- 
cussion of  his  claims,  too  much  partisanship,  for  an 
unequivocal  and  commanding  genius  like  that  of  his 
father,  or  of  Edmund  Kean,  or  of  Rachel.  But  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that,  in  certain  scenes — in  look, 
and  tone,  and  action — he  is  the  character  he  plays. 

The  opera  has  languished.  The  German  singers 
of  whom  we  spoke  last  month  flew  to  Philadelphia, 
and  perched  in  Broad  Street;  and,  happily  for  them, 
all  their  notes  were  golden — or.  at  least,  as  near  as 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  permits.  There 
has  been  a steady  good  sense  in  the  management  of 
this  opera  which  we  heartily  hope  may  continue. 
The  Italians  unrolled  a glittering  programme  in 
Irving  Place  — and  then  every  thing  stopped,  for 
the  tenor  fell  ill.  Without  love  there  is  no  opera; 
and  without  a tenor  there  can  be  no  love.  The 
primi  bassi  must  not  attempt  to  woo.  Even  the 
baritone  is  inadequate  to  those  vocal  heights  of  pas- 
sion which  the  opera  requires.  Possibly  a wet  foot 
or  a draught  of  air,  the  slightest  of  checks  befalling 
the  tenor,  imposed  that  lugubrious  silence  upon  the 
Academy. 

Nor  have  the  concerts  been  many  or  remarkable, 
except  the  excellent  Philharmonics  and  the  delight- 
ful chamber  music  of  Thomas  and  Mason.  If,  as  is 
reported,  Mr.  Steinway  is  to  build  a neat  hall  for  six 
or  seven  hundred  persons,  next  to  the  Opera  House, 
like  Chickering’s  Rooms  in  Boston,  chamber  music 
will  have  its  fit  temple  in  New  York.  A barn  like 
Irving  Hall,  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world, 
can  never  serve  the  purpose.  Even  yet  the  city  of 
New  York  has  no  adequate  hall  for  great  occasions. 
Tripler  Hall  w as  the  only  one  we  ever  had,  and  that 
lasted  but  a very  few  years — long  enough,  however, 
to  print  itself  upon  all  our  memories  forever,  W’ith 
its  cheerful  space ; its  graceful  gallery,  railed  with 
gold;  its  brilliant,  festive  aspect;  and  Jenny  Lind 
singing  “ Non  mi  dir”  upon  its  stage.  The  chamber 
music,  or  quartettes  and  trios,  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas,  should  be  known  by 
every  lover  of  music.  The  concerts  are  usually  given 
in  Dodsworth’s  Hall,  a pretty  place  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  performance  is  most  excellent. 

The  bones  and  banjo  are  apparently  as  attractive 
as  ever,  under  the  name  of  Minstrelsy.  The  humor 
of  the  performance  is  past  finding  out,  but  the  pathos 
is  often  inconceivably  profound  in  many  ways. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a most  humiliating  sensation 
with  which  the  spectator  contemplates  the  stage  and 
the  audience.  The  sentimental  vulgarity  or  the 
coarse  and  comical  vulgarity  of  the  songs  and  scenes 
are  equally  appalling ; while  the  intrinsic  sadness  of 
a genuine  African  melody,  like  all  wild,  native  mel- 
odies cast  in  the  minor  key,  is  one  of  the  most  trag- 
ically significant  sounds  in  nature.  Sitting  in  a 
44  Negro  Minstrel  Saloon”  upon  Broadway,  some  tone 
or  association  may  loose  your  imagination,  so  that  it 
shall  fly  over  time  and  sea  and  land;  and,  as  you 
listen,  you  are  once  more  floating  upon  the  hushed 
and  melancholy  Nile,  drifting  ever  southward  into 
mystery  and  silence,  and  hearing  the  slow',  mourn- 
ful, minor,  monotonous  reiteration,  Hum — meUagar 
malooshee ; hum — melfagar — ma’o<>$hee.  That  is  a 
music  which  is  not  yet  heard  from  the  bones  and  the 
banjo. 

The  Lyceum,  too,  has  in  the  city  shared  the  gen- 
eral languor  of  the  season.  Courses  of  popular  lec- 
tures such  as  the  Mercantile  Library  used  to  give, 


and  such  as  are  familiar  in  every  smaller  town,  are 
discontinued.  Celebrated  orators  can  still  attract 
an  audience,  and  special  subjects,  treated  by  savant 
and  experts,  will  fill  a hall.  Mr.  Milbum  has  de- 
livered a course  of  lectures  upon  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  has  also  provided  a free  popular  course  for  its 
members.  Dr.  Macgowan  lectured  upon  Japan.  Va- 
rious clergymen  engaged  in  a theological  course,  and 
sundry  politicians  have  delivered  before  a political 
club  the  most  vehement  denunciations  of  persons 
and  sections  of  the  country  by  way  of  conciliating 
fraternal  feeling  and  national  good-will,  while  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  has  delivered  again  his  famous  leo- 
ture  upon  the  Lost  Arts,  and  an  oration  in  which  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Union  and  the 
Government. 

But  the  “novelty”  of  the  season  upon  the  plat- 
form was  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  a young  Irishman  who 
came  to  this  country  entirely  unknown  and  unher- 
alded to  the  public;  opened  his  budget  of  “ora- 
tions,” mainly  upon  Irish  orators  and  authors,  and 
for  several  evenings  filled  the  Academy  of  Music 
w'ith  a delighted  audience.  The  initiated  could  not 
but  remark  a very  profuse  advertising  and  placard- 
ing, and  a very  steady  and  strenuous  system  of 
highly-colored  commendations  in  the  papers.  But 
an  orator  may  justly  plead  that  he  must  by  some 
means  inform  the  public  that  he  has  orations  to  de- 
liver, or  they  will  not  know  it  and  will  not  come. 
There  is  certainly  no  more  harm  in  advertising  an 
oration  than  a book.  Then  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
urge  that  the  public  must  be  incessantly  reminded 
that  some  of  his  orations  have  been  delivered,  and 
that  the  audience  is  charmed  and  is  nightly  increas- 
ing. Perhaps  so:  but  let  him  carefully  remember 
that  a point  is  easily  reached  when  the  question  is 
irresistible — “Is  there  any  quackery  in  all  this?” 
Tiie  best  thing  may  be  injured  by  the  manner  of  its 
presentation  to  the  public.  No  honorable  man  wish- 
es to  be  advertised  like  a patent  medicine,  for  in- 
stance ; and  although  Jenny  Lind  was  so  supremely 
excellent  that  her  connection  with  the  great  show- 
man did  not  injure  her  prestige,  a similar  experi- 
ment would  be  dangerous  until  Jenny  Lind  comes 
again. 

Mr.  Jones’s  success  has  been  decided.  There  has 
been  a universal  testimony  to  the  interest  of  his  ora^ 
tions,  and  the  fluency  and  ease  of  his  address.  He 
has  spoken  in  many  of  the  Lyceums  in  New  England 
and  the  West,  and  is  unquestionably  a most  agree- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  lecturers — a list  which  in- 
creases very  slowly. 

Despite  its  slow'  increase,  however,  the  lecture- 
svstem  has  w ithstood  the  annual  attack  made  upon 
it  by  certain  newspapers.  If  their  allegations  are 
true,  it  is  the  most  insidious,  infidel,  and  anarchical 
pest  which  Providence  has  ever  suffered  to  desolate 
a doomed  country.  The  lecturers,  it  seems,  wdio  are 
“itinerant,”  “ vagabond,” and  44 traveling,” combine 
the  malice  of  Marat  with  the  conceit  of  Robespierre 
and  the  shallow  ness  of  Desmoulins.  Their  rhetoric 
is  “ taw'dry”  and  “tinsel;”  their  ideas  are  puerile; 
their  religion  is  infidelity ; their  politics  are  treason ; 
the}'  serve  up  sweet  skim-milk  for  young  ladies; 
common  sense  frowns  at  them  ; they  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever,  and  they  are  undermining  society. 
Like  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  Cerberus,  they  are  all  of  them 
three  gentlemen  at  once — and  each  is  worse  than  the 
other.  Indeed  and  indeed,  the  thing  should  be  looked 
into.  The  more  that  the  papers  which  so  furiously 
assail  the  Lyceum  are  (are  they  not  ?)  those  most 
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eminent  for  generous  culture,  for  lofty  aims,  for  un- 
selfish principles,  for  love  of  justice,  and  humanity. 
If  they  were  of  another  kind,  if  they  were  panders 
to  the  most  mercenary  interest,  if  they  made  cant 
do  duty  as  religion,  if  they  truckled  to  mobs,  de- 
fended anarchy,  and  palliated  bloody  sedition,  the 
berated  Lyceum,  like  a gentleman  in  the  fish-mark- 
et, would  probably  smile  at  the  shrill  scolding  and 
go  on  its  way. 

Tnw  English  poets  have  always  been  fond  of 
Italy,  and  several  of  them — Milton,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  the  Brownings  — have  been  especially 
associated  with  Italy.  To  most  of  them  it  was  a 
land  of  inspiring  association  and  of  present  pic- 
turesqueness; but  they  did  not  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  time.  They  looked  upon  Italy  as  Byron  did 
upon  Rome,  and  saw  in  her  only  the  lone  mother  of 
dead  empires.  The  real  life  of  the  Italians  to-day 
was  lost  to  them  in  the  romantic  glow  of  history  and 
legend. 

But  when  Mrs.  Browning — with  her  eager,  sensi- 
tive heart — went  to  live  in  Italy,  every  thrill  of 
emotion  in  the  Italian  soul  thrilled  hors  also.  Fa- 


festal  procession  from  the  studio  to  the  church,  the 
municipality  of  Florence  have  placed  a marble  slab 
in  the  wall  of  the  house  she  occupied.  The  slab 
bears  this  inscription  : “ Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
lived,  wrote,  and  died  in  this  house.  She  was  a wo- 
man who,  with  a woman’s  heart,  possessed  the  wis- 
dom of  a sage  and  the  spirit  of  a true  poet,  and  made 
her  poetry  a golden  band  between  Italy  and  En- 
gland.” 

The  modem  drama  is  fond  of  tracing  itself  back 
to  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Thence,  it  says,  we  deduce  our  moral  de- 
scent and  tradition.  The  instinct  of  the  drama  is 
older,  if  you  please,  than  the  Middle  Ages.  But  that 
j the  Church  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  form  shows 
! that  it  is  not  intrinsically  wicked,  and  that  the  mod- 
! em  stage  is  not  technically  religious  does  not  prevent 
| its  being  a moral  teacher. 

To  this  famous  and  reiterated  argument  of  the 
stage  is  opposed  that  of  the  pulpit : be  the  theory 
! what  it  may,  what  is  the  fact?  Are  more  people 
harmed  or  helped  by  you?  If  you  were  abolished 
to-morrow  would  one  snare  be  removed  or  not? 


miliar  as  her  profound  study  had  made  her  with  the 
story  and  the  literature  of  Italy,  she  found  a deeper 
interest  in  the  story  of  the  men  and  women  around 
her.  And  when  Louis  Napoleon  seemed  to  speak 
the  magic  word  that  was  to  break  the  long  spell  that 
bound  her,  the  poet’s  gratitude  and  joy  at  the  return 
of  the  long-lost  glory  of  Italy  were  so  profuse  that 
she  seemed  never  weary  of  decorating  with  her 
choicest  praises  the  man  whom  all  the  world  dis- 
trusted. It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  how  Louis 
Napoleon  received  this  homage.  He  knows  En- 
gland, and  he  knows  that  the  verses  were  written  by 
tho  most  illustrious  poet  of  her  sex  that  England  has 
produced.  Did  he  smile  as  he  saw  himself  enshrined 
in  glowing  verse  as  a lover  of  Italian  liberty  and 
friend  of  man  ? Did  he  sneer  at  the  weakness  of  a 
woman  who  could  really  believe  him  to  be  what  her 
fiery  and  melodious  words  described  ? Or  did  he  se- 
cretly sigh  to  see  what  his  actions  and  influence 
might  have  been,  while  be  knew  what  they  were  ? 

We  shall  never  know,  for  he  docs  not  tell  secrets, 
and  no  one  has  yet  been  shrewd  enough  to  guess 
them.  But  whatever  verdict  history  has  in  reserve 
for  the  inscrutable  man,  it  will  be  recorded  that  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  women  of  liis  time  be- 
lieved, and  testified  her  faith  to  the  last,  in  the  puri- 
ty of  his  purpose  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart. 
To-day,  when  the  sound  of  the  French  guns  bombard- 
ing Acapulco  ring  across  the  continent  through  the 
tumult  of  our  own  war,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
that  he  means  honestly  by  all  nations.  Yet  is  not 
Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Italy? 

Shelley  is  not  more  associated  with  Pisa  and  the 
valley  of  the  Serchio,  nor  Milton  with  Vallombrosa, 
than  the  Brownings  with  Florence.  They  w'ent 
there  when  they  were  married,  and  Mrs.  Browning 
died  there.  There  she  wrote  the  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,  Aurora  Leigh,  and  CnsaGuidi  Windows. 
There  she  was  the  delight  of  the  few  who  intimately 
knew  her,  and  who  may  pay  of  Florence  as  Shelley 
did  of  Rome  when  his  boy  died,  Non  e pin  com ’ era 
prirni.  And  loving  Italy  as  she  did,  she  has  become 
a part  of  Italy.  The  thoughtful  traveler  hereafter 
will  go  from  Dante’s  stone  to  Fiesole,  from  Santa 
Croce  to  San  Miniato,  and  from  the  house  of  Michael 
Angelo  to  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Wi  h a poetic  grace  of  feeling  traditional  in  a city 
which  carried  CimAbue’s  picture  of  the  Madonna  in 


Yet  while  the  Protestant  pulpit  really  considers 
j the  theatre  but  another  name  fora  much  worse  place, 
j the  Romish  Church  still  borrows  the  advantage  of 
dramatic  impressions  for  the  furtherance  of  its  pur- 
poses. An  Irish  archbishop  lately  proved  the  value 
| of  such  means.  There  had  been  a bitter  feud  in  his 
| diocese  between  two  factions.  The  quarrel  waa 
j hereditary  and  apparently  irreconcilable.  The  arch- 
bishop declared  that  the  ordinary  spiritual  means  of 
j the  Church  had  failed  to  reclaim  them.  The  law 
was  not  strong  enough  to  subdue  them.  Neither 
| judge,  nor  jury,  nor  jails,  nor  convict  depots,  nor 
I handcuffs,  nor  hard  labor,  had  any  terror  for  these 
! fierce  factions.  So  lie  applied  to  the  Redemptorist 
, Fathers.  They  drew  out  their  forces  like  an  army. 

; They  employed  all  their  resources.  For  twenty-one 
' days  they  assaulted  this  work  of  the  devil,  says  the 
j account,  and  at  last  they  carried  it  bv  storm.  They 
| worked  from  dawn  till  midnight.  They  used  masses, 
j sermons,  confessions,  penances.  Pictures  of  divine 
j judgment  were  set  before  the  imagination.  Appari- 
' tions  of  saints  and  angels  were  narrated.  It  was  a 
| series  of  scenic,  spiritual  dramas,  and  at  length  the 
hard  hearts  of  faction  were  softened.  Two  or  three 
f thousand  of  these  hereditary  enemies  assembled  in 
the  chapel.  One  faction  upon  one  side,  the  other 
I upon  the  other.  The  archbishop  in  his  robes,  wear- 
I ing  his  mitre,  and  holding  his  crozier,  sat  upon  his 
throne.  The  Redemptorists,  like  returned  victors, 
recounted  their  campaign.  Then  the  great  congre- 
gation of  enemies  rose  Simultaneously,  lifted  their 
i hands  to  heaven,  and  vowed  to  fight  no  more.  They 
; then  approached  the  altar  in  pairs;  each  penitent 
selecting  his  worst  foe  as  his  companion,  clasped 
hands  before  the  archbishop,  and  repeated  from  his 
lips  the  words  of  the  vow. 

That  upon  such  rude  fierce  minds  the  awful  solem- 
nity of  the  oath  was  enhanced  by  the  imposing  pomp 
of  the  scene  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  must  be  a 
little  hard  for  thoughtful  and  educated  men  to  be- 
come the  agents  of  such  a work.  It  may  be  that 
the  system  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  best  adapted  for 
the  people  of  Thibet.  But  wbo,  for  that  reason, 
would  wish  to  see  Fenelon  or  Dr.  Chan n ing  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Grand  Lama  ? 

! The  poet  Uhland,  of  whose  death  we  were  speak- 
ing last  month,  wrote  two  little  9tanzas  some  time 
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before  he  died,  which  the  Cologne  Gazette  says  were 
the  last  poems  he  ever  wrote.  They  are  very  short, 
but  they  are  full  of  his  peculiar  music,  and  the  many 
lovers  of  i.j  poet  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to  see 
them.  The  first  is  called : 

AM  MOKGKN  DES  27  MAT,  1861. 

Morgenluft  ao  rein  und  kiihl, 

L&bsal  thauend  allem  Volke, 

Wirst  du  dich  am  Abend-schwul 
Thfixmen  aur  Gewitterwolke? 

Which  may  be  paraphrased  thus : 

ON  THE  MOENING  OF  THE  2Ttu  MAY,  1861. 
Morning  air  so  pure  and  sweet, 

Bringing  balm  to  every  dwelling,  . 

Wilt  thou  in  the  evening  heat 
Into  angry  storm  be  swelling? 

The  other  is  called : 

AUF  DEN  TOD  EINES  KINDES. 

Du  kamst,  du  gingst  mit  lelser  Spur, 

Ein  fliicht’ger  Gast  im  Erdenland. 

Woher?  wohin? — wir  winscn  nur; 

A us  Got  tea  Hand  in  Gottes  Hand. 

This  may  also  be  freely  rendered : 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  A CHILD. 

An  evanescent  guest  below 

You  came,  you  went,  without  a stain; 

Whlthor,  and  whence  1 We  only  know 
Out  of  Gol’ci  hand  and  back  again. 

It  is  a noble,  sweet,  and  fitting  swan-song  of  the 
man  whose  soul  to  the  end  was  as  pure  as  a child's. 
What  fame  is  like  that  of  universal  love  ? So  to 
live  that  when  you  die  you  shall  be  mourned  as  a 
lost  friend  in  remote  homes  where  your  face  was 
never  seen — surely  that  is  the  loftiest  ideal  of  life ! 
Only  the  childlike  men  achieve  it.  Irving  was  such 
a man.  So  was  Walter  Scott.  So  was  Ludwig 
Uhland. 


A few  months  since,  when  the  Queen  of  England 
was  made  a sorrowing  widow,  probably  very  few 
persons  knew  what  a vital  loss  had  befallen  her. 
That  Prince  Albert  played  his  part  of  dummy  with 
great  propriety — that  he  was  a lucky  fellow — that 
he  made  pretty  ceremonial  speeches — that  he  shot 
game  in  a preserve  whence  it  could  not  escape — that 
he  busied  his  soul  about  a new  soldier  cap— that  be 
went  regularly  to  chapel,  and  kept  England  sup- 
plied with  heirs  to  the  throne,  was  the  sum  of  the 
general  estimate  of  his  gifts  and  occupations.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  there  was  an  angry  snarl  about  his 
Coburg  system — a sly  German  design  upon  Euro- 
pean policy.  But  it  never  swelled  into  a threaten- 
ing roar.  John  Bull  smiled  carelessly.  The  paint- 
ers drew  pictures  of  him  in  ribbon  and  dress-coat, 
sitting  with  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  a swarm  of 
children.  The  coarser  caricatures  poked  fun  at  him 
in  his  capacity  of  royal  father.  The  cider  cellars 
roared  over  indecent  songs  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 
The  highest  popular  praise  of  him  was  that  he  was 
amiable.  There  was  almost  a good-natured  con- 
tempt of  the  first  subject  in  the  realm.  But  Albert 
was  the  Queen's  husband  for  more  than  twenty 
years ; he  was  a foreigner ; wars  and  grave  political 
changes  occurred  during  his  life ; by  the  necessity 
of  his  position  he  stood  constantly,  from  the  moment 
of  his  marriage, 

u In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a throne ;•* 
and  his  career  was  virtually  stainless.  Young  and 
handsome,  and  a Queen's  husband,  not  a breath  of 
suspicion  blew  upon  him.  A foreigner  and  a Con- 


tinental Prince,  his  hands  and  heart  were  pure  of 
any  step  that  did  not  make  for  England.  Refined, 
cultivated,  liberal  in  all  aisthctic  pursuits,  his  speech- 
es were  models,  his  pictures  were  excellent,  his  taste 
was  masterly,  and  he  convened  the  world  in  the 
j>eaceful  field  of  the  Great  Exhibition — a greater 
and  more  glorious  field  than  that  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold. 

Yet  these  things  were  unremarked.  He  was  still 
the  amiable  Prince — the  plaster  to  complete  the  pure 
marble  of  the  state’s  figure-head — an  inoffensive, 
negative  gentleman  ; and  when  he  died,  the  national 
sympathy  was  freely  offered  to  a woman,  solitary 
by  her  position,  who  had  lost  the  blameless  partner 
of  her  life.  That  that  blameless  life  was  nobly  he- 
roic, and  that  in  his  death  England  had  lost  one  of 
the  finest  figures  in  her  history,  few  could  suspect 
and  still  fewer  know. 

But  in  the  recent  volume  of  his  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses the  Queen  has  permitted  the  publication  of 
an  extract  from  a diary  which  the  Prince  kept  from 
the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  England.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  volume  says  of  this  extract : 41  It  affords 
Her  Majesty  a fitting  opportunity  for  expressing  in 
the  most  clear  and  jftnple  manner  that  which  for 
many  years  she  has  desired  to  express.  During  the 
Prince’s  life  the  Queen  often  longed  to  make  known 
to  the  world  the  ever-present,  watchful,  faithful, 
invaluable  aid  which  she  received  from  the  Prince 
Consort  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  Her 
Majesty  could  hardly  endure,  even  then,  to  be  silent 
on  this  subject,  and  not  to  declare  how  much  her 
reign  owed  to  him.  And  now  the  Queen  can  no 
longer  refrain  from  uttering  what  she  has  so  long 
felt,  and  from  proclaiming  the  irreparable  loss  to  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  to  herself  and  to  her  fam- 
ily, which  the  Prince’s  death  has  occasioned.” 

The  extract  refers  to  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  Prince  Albert  would  as- 
sume the  command-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  the 
simplest  words  the  Prince  records  the  interviews 
between  the  Duke  and  himself,  and  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  decline  the  offer.  The  public 
scarcely  knew  that  the  matter  was  discussed.  The 
peculiar  power  of  the  position  no  man  could  more 
fully  comprehend,  but  the  glittering  prize  did  not 
for  a moment  disturb  his  perception  of  duty.  In- 
deed, it  is  that  instinctive  obedience  to  duty  which 
will  perpetuate  his  name  as  Albert  the  Good. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  and  record  these  things  of 
a man  whose  feeling  seems  to  have  been  so  just  in 
regard  to  our  troubles;  and  to  whose  influence  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  the  Queen  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  the  British  Government  is  doubtless  greatly 
due.  How  truly  this  excellent  man — and  to  use 
that  word  of  a Prince  is  to  praise  him— estimated 
the  duties  and  honorable  obligations  of  his  position 
as  the  Queen’s  husband,  his  own  words,  never  before 
made  public,  clearly  show.  How  faithfully  he  ful- 
filled them  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  in 
England  distinctly  reveals. 

“A  female  sovereign,”  said  Prince  Albert,  “has 
a great  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a 
king ; yet,  if  she  is  married,  and  her  husband  under- 
stands and  does  his  duty,  her  position,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  many  compensating  advantages,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  found  to  be  even  stronger  than 
that  of  a male  sovereign.  But  this  requires  that 
the  husband  should  entirely  sink  his  own  individual 
existence  in  that  of  his  wife ; that  he  should  aim  at 
no  power  by  himself  or  for  himself— should  shun  all 
ostentation — assume  no  separate  responsibility  be- 
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fore  the  public  but  make  his  position  entirely  a part 
of  hers — fill  up  every  gap  which,  as  a woman,  she  j 
would  naturally  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her  regal  I 
functions — continually  and  anxiously  watch  every 
part  of  the  public  business,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  her  at  any  moment  in  any  of  the  mul-  j 
tifarious  and  difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  be-  j 
fore  her,  sometimes  international,  sometimes  politic- 
al, or  social,  or  personal.  As  the  natural  head  of  her  ! 
family,  superintendent  of  her  household,  manager  i 
of  her  private  affairs,  sole  confidential  adviser  in  | 
politics,  and  only  assistant  in  her  communications  | 
with  the  officers  of  the  Government,  he  is,  besides, 
the  husband  of  the  Queen,  the  tutor  of  the  royal 
children,  the  private  secretary  of  the  sovereign,  and 
her  permanent  minister.” 

Few  conspicuous  stations,  few  positions  of  any 
kind,  could  be  more  amply  comprehended,  or  more 
loyally  filled  than  that  of  Prince  Albert.  Now  that 
he  is  gone  the  English  people  will  know  the  truth. 
He  will  pass  into  their  history,  and  the  posterity  of 
the  men  who  laughed  at  him  will  illustrate  their 
annals  and  point  the  singular  felicity  of  their  insti- 
tutions in  moulding  public  character,  by  the  name 
and  career  of  Albert.  But  for  all  of  us,  and  always, 
the  story  of  his  life,  even  as  it  is  slightly  hinted  in 
what  his  wife  chooses  to  tell  in  this  volume,  is  re- 
freshing and  edifying.  No  American  can  cease  to 
wonder  how  far  his  superior  wisdom  might  have  con- 
trolled the  stubborn  prejudice  and  incredible  self-so- 
phistication of  the  governing  class  in  England  in  re- 
gard to  American  affairs.  While  the  more  clearly 
his  character  appears  the  more  just  appears  the  great 
praise  of  the  Laureate : 

“We  know  him  now:  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  wo  see  him  as  he  moved, 

How  modest,  kindly,  nil-accomplished,  wise, 

With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself. 

And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly: 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that; 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing’d  ambitions,  nor  a vantage  ground 
For  pleasure;  but  through  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life. 

Before  a thousand  peering  littlenesses. 

In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a throne, 

And  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A lovelier  life,  a more  unstain’d  than  hlsP 

Think  that  these  words  are  spoken  of  him  who 
stood  where  the  English  Georges,  and  the  Second 
Charles,  and  the  hideous  James  had  stood,  and  that  j 
they  are  true ! j 

Although  John  Bull  has  been  playing  toward 
this  country  the  part  of  a political  Tartuffe,  and  has  j 
deployed  for  our  injury  all  those  qualities  which  have  j 
made  his  name  odious  upon  the  Continent,  and  al-  j 
though,  consequently,  the  question  has  been  often  , 
gravely  asked,  how  shall  we  escape  a turn  with  this  j 
insufferable  old  bully  ? yet  every  thoughtful  man  ■ 
will  refuse  to  allow  himself  to  be  swept  away  by 
this  feeling  of  exasperation,  and  will  remember  that 
next  to  our  own  wur  one  with  England  is  to  be  dep- 
recated. 

For  it  would  be  also  of  the  nature  of  a civil  war.  | 
We  are  mainly  sprung  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
Our  language,  our  history,  our  political,  social,  and 
moral  traditions  are  all  derived  from  that  civiliza- 
tion. The  great  bulwarks  of  English  litarty  are 
the  great  rights  which  our  Government  maintains, 
although  with  a clearer  perception  of  the  true  founda- 
tions of  liberty  than  any  English  political  philoso-  ! 
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pher  has  shown,  except  Algernon  Sidney  and  his 
school  of  early  Republicans.  It  is  the  peculiar  pride 
of  Englishmen  that  they  shut  their  eves  upon  polit- 
ical principles,  insisting  that  practice  and  not  theory 
is  the  true  thing  for  a statesman  to  consider : a soph- 
ism akin  to  that  of  Judge  Nott  in  this  country,  who, 
assuming  that  morals  have  nothing  to  do  with  gov- 
ernment, proceeds  to  declare  that  politics  are  but  a 
science  of  expedients.  The  definition  is  true,  but 
inadequate.  For  the  inevitable  rejoinder  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  nothing  is  expedient  which  violates  a 
universal  moral  instinct,  the  only  difficulty  of  tho 
theory  is  that  it  omits  human  nature,  which,  in  a 
theory  of  government,  is  a rather  serious  omission. 

Macaulay,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  what  he  considers 
practical  at  the  expense  of  theoretical  government, 
and  so  to  justify  the  British  system,  which  persist- 
ently refuses  to  acknowledge  any  moral  basis  for 
political  society,  can  not  help  insinuating  a sneer  at 
us,  while  he  openlv  laughs  at  the  French  political 
theorists  of  ’89,  and  is  curiously  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Englishman,  who  resisted  Cromwell  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  Algernon  Sidney.  Yet  Ma- 
caulay, with  all  sensible  Englishmen,  admits  that 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  is  secure  only  when  the 
immemorial,  unw'ritten,  and  traditional  rights  of  En- 
glishmen are  secure;  and  the  settlement  of  1688  is 
nothing  else  but  a recognition  of  these  rights  and 
the  agreement  of  the  Government  to  respect  and  de- 
fend them.  Why  then  he  and  his  sc1kk>1  of  politic- 
al philosophers  are  unwilling  to  concede  that  those 
rights,  whose  denial  produces  revolution  and  war, 
are  original  rights  of  man,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  un- 
less it  be,  possibly,  that  the  French  theorists  rea- 
soned foolishly  from  true  premises — a reason  not 
very  creditable  to  a wise  man.  To  infer  that,  be- 
cause government  is  a system  of  expedients,  there 
are  no  original  rights,  is  a foolishness  of  w hich  nei- 
ther the  Abbe  Sifcyes  nor  Algernon  Sidney  would 
have  been  guilty,  however  inferior,  as  practical 
statesmen,  Macaulay  may  have  regarded  them  to 
Halifax  or  I»rd  Somers. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  one  of  his  masterly  essays, 
each  one  of  which  is  wise  and  acute  beyond  the 
British  standard,  says,  with  a trenchant  truth  that 
annihilates  the  axioms  which  Macaulay  and  the  re- 
ceived British  political  writers  mistake  for  practical 
political  philosophy — 44  The  English  are  fond  of 
boasting  that  they  do  not  regard  the  theory,  but 
only  the  practice  of  institutions:  but  their  boast 
stops  short  of  the  truth : they  actually  prefer  that 
their  theory  should  be  at  variance  with  their  prac- 
tice. If  any  one  proposed  to  them  to  convert  their 
practice  into  a theory,  he  would  be  scouted.  It  ap- 
pears to  them  unnatural  and  unsafe  either  to  do  the 
thing  which  they  profess,  or  to  profess  the  thing 
which  they  do.  A theory  which  purports  to  be  the 
very  thing  intended  to  be  acted  upon  fills  them  with 
alarm  : it  seems  to  carry  w ith  it  a boundless  extent 
of  unforeseeable  consequences.” 

Since,  then,  whether  the  rights  which  can  not  be 
touched  or  fatally  threatened  by  any  power  are  orig- 
inal, or  “prescriptive,”  or  44 immemorial,”  or  the 
44  inborn,  hereditary  privilege  of  every  Englishman,  ** 
the  fact  remains  that  respect  for  them  is  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  English  peace  and  prosperity. 

Those  rights  arc  substantially  the  same  for  whoso 
protection  our  Government  is  established.  But  as 
our  fathers  were  neither  afraid  of  causes  nor  of  prin- 
ciples, they  were  seen  by  them  to  be  a constituent 
part  of  human  nature  itself.  Really,  therefore,  the 
essence  of  the  British  and  American  civilization  is 
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identical.  The  difference  is  in  the  structure  of  the 
political  system  intended  to  secure  those  rights. 
The  British  limited  monarchy,  with  its  king,  its 
aristocracy,  its  religious  hierarchy,  and  its  small 
governing  class,  is  devised  for  the  same  purpose  as 
our  Republican  Constitution,  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  dauger  of  the  j 
British  system  is  clear  enough.  Macaulay,  com-  I 
placently  priding  himself  upon  being  free  from  the  | 
sophistries  of  theory,  shows  himself  in  nothing  wiser  j 
than  when,  unconsciously  yielding  to  theory,  in  oth- 
er words,  to  the  perception  of  a principle,  he  declares 
that  the  next  great  danger  in  England  will  be  the 
conflict  between  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  j 

It  is  for  such  reasons,  because  of  the  fact  that 
only  in  England  and  America,  that  is,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  there  is,  either  practically  or 
theoretically,  the  recognition  of  human  rights  as  the 
basis  of  tranquil  society,  that  a possible  war  between  j 
the  two  countries  is  so  sorely  to  be  lamented.  To 
avoid  that  disaster  it  must  be  borne  constantly  in 
mind  that  there  are  in  England,  as  Disraeli  said  be- 
fore Gasparin,  two  nations,  the  governing  class  and 
the  governed  mass.  There  is  a separation  between 
them  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  political 
privilege  based  upon  wealth,  with  a system  tending 
constantly  to  concentrate  wealth  in  fewer  hands. 
The  extension  of  that  privilege  as  rapidly  and  wise- 
ly as  possible  is  the  only  hope  of  averting  the  catas- 
trophe which  the  selfishness  of  riches  necessarily 
precipitates— precisely  as  with  us  trade  endeavoring 
to  get  the  better  of  human  rights  has  plunged  us 
into  civil  war. 

Our  sympathy  naturally  belongs  to  the  governed 
mass  of  England,  and  they  instinctively  reach  out 
their  hands  to  us,  feeling  that  their  future  lies  in 
the  triumph  of  our  cause.  Our  victory  justifies  the 
honest  zeal  of  Bright,  the  profound  faith  of  Mill, 
the  clear  perception  of  Cairnes,  the  common  sense 
of  Cobden.  It  carries  with  it  surer  peace  to  England 
by  compelling  the  extension  of  political  privilege. 
It  is  therefore  venomously  sneered  at  by  the  present 
exclusive  holders  of  wealth  and  power,  and  ardent- 
ly desired  by  those  to  whom  our  defeat  brings  a 
darker  destiny.  War  between  the  countries  at  once 
alienates  that  sympathy  without  which  our  common 
future  is  obscure.  Men  act  with  their  country*  even 
if  they  act  reluctantly.  It  is  a case  for  the  intelli- 
gent of  !>oth  nations  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
the  rancor  of  prejudice,  and  not  to  confuse  the  senti- 
ment of  a people  with  the  action  of  a Government. 
No  more  significant,  no  more  sublime  spectacle,  ap- 
pears in  modern  history  than  that  of  the  men  of 
Lancashire  who  are  most  sorely  pinched  by  our  war, 
looking  at  us  with  the  light  of  hope  in  their  dull 
eyes,  on  their  pale  lips,  and  haggard  cheeks,  and 
stretching  out  their  thin  hands  empty  of  work  to 
grasp  ours  across  the  sea,  because  despite  the  daz- 
zling influence  of  wealth  and  power  and  the  lordly 
society,  whose  word  is  so  overpowering  to  the  British 
mind,  they  see  by  faith  that  there  will  be  no  end  to 
tumult,  to  war,  to  privation,  and  starvation,  until 
Government  is  adjusted  upon  the  only  sound  and 
universal  expediency,  the  policy  of  Justice. 


It  never  occurred  to  this  Easy  Chair,  so  little  do 
we  imagine  that  others  suppose  us  to  be  different 
from  what  we  know'  ourselves  to  be,  that  his  white 
hairs  and  somewhat  shrunken,  stooping  form,  should 
be  a matter  of  speculation  and  even  doubt  to  any. 
That  he  moves  upon  four  logs  seemed  enough  to  an 
Easy  Chair  to  establish  the  fact  of  hia  extreme 
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weight  of  character — a weight  which  years  chiefly 
supply.  That  the  profound  advice  with  which  he 
not  infrequently  favors  his  readers  should  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  any  thing  less  than  the  most 
prolonged  and  ample  experience  he  had  not  imag- 
ined, and  a certain  octogenarian  flavor  of  style  in  all 
that  he  says,  seemed  to  him  no  more  able  to  escape 
observation  than  the  subtle  wisdom  of  Tupper,  or 
the  sagacious  political  philosophy  of  Train. 

But  here  comes  a letter  from  “Reader,”  which 
proves  how  vain  are  all  our  theories  of  what  others 
think  of  us.  Alluding  to  the  remarks  of  the  Easy 
Chair  upon  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  which,  as 
they  mentioned  his  being  contemporary  with  a three- 
story  red  brick  house  in  Park  Place  and  the  palmy 
days  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  and,  in  fact,  even  as  re- 
membering tho  ancient  Whig  and  Ikmwrutic  lie- 
mews,  might  have  reasonably  suggested  a suspi- 
cion of  his  identity  with  that  indefatigable  solo,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  his  correspondent  says,  after  sun- 
dry pleasant  compliments  grateful  to  the  heart  of 
unpraised  age  (and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  ho  gives 
this  specimen  will  incontestably  establish  his  se- 
nility in  the  minds  of  the  discerning):  “You  are 
so  genial  that  manuscripts  can  no  more  help  being 
attracted  toward  you  than  insects  can  help  hovering 
about  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  plum  and  cherry.” 
“Such  thoughts  as  these  lead  mo  to  wonder  what 
sort  of  body  you  are,  whether  FalstafT-like  or  thin 
as  a spirit  photograph.  Sometimes  I have  doubts 
concerning  you,  and  then  myths  and  vampires  float 
before  my  mental  vision ; but  no,  good  Easy  Chair, 

I will  believe  you  to  be  some  highly  sensible  old 
gentleman  with  a bald  pate  and  a huge  nose,  who 
delights  to  scatter  abroad  the  gifts  of  genius  (sic). 

Now  I am  not  a Thackeray  or  a Dickens.  Tho 
truth  is,  the  flame  of  iny  literary  lamp  has  been 
blown  out  several  times  in  consequence  of  taking 
tho  air,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I can  not  with- 
stand the  magnetical  yearnings  of  this  letter  toward 
you.” 

Certainly  that  is  well  expressed.  No  better  or 
more  satisfactory  description  of  this  Chair  has  ever 
been  written.  “ Some  highly  sensible  old  gentle- 
man, with  a bald  pate  and  a huge  nose,  who  de- 
lights,” etc.,  etc.  The  Easy  Chair,  with  respectful 
compliments,  presents  this  portrait,  a card  photo- 
graph, as  it  were,  to  his  circle  of  kind  friends.  For- 
tunately for  his  nose,  photography  seizes  the  form, 
not  the  hue.  You  have  but  to  add  the  four  legs, 
and  the  likeness  is  complete. 

“ Reader”  presently  touches  another  string  : 

“ When  a child  I had  this  verse  for  a copy  : 

‘“Three  things  bear  mighty  sway  with  men — 

The  eword,  the  sceptre,  and  the  pen  : 

Who  can  tho  least  of  these  command 
In  the  first  rank  of  fame  shall  stand.’ 

Ah,  dear  Easy  Chair,  the  penmanship  of  that  copy 
had  a sprawling  imitation,  owing  to  the  tumultuous 
beatings  of  my  heart.  Age,  or  it  may  be  the  burial 
of  so  many  of  my  literary  offspring,  has  made  the 
charms  of  authorship  less  pleasing  to  me,  and  fora 
long  time  1 have  considered  it  as  quite  a dead  love, 
and  blushed  at  it  as  one  of  the  follies  of  youth.  Oh  ! 
the  tranquillity  I derived  from  Cato’s  fear  that  ‘elo- 
quence would  take  away  the  desire  of  action  * The 
peace  it  brought  me  passed  all  understanding;  but, 
prithee,  what  magic  was  in  your  New-Year’s  reverie 
to  summon  the  ghost  of  dead  authorship  lieforo  me, 
to  torment  me,  as  it  were,  before  my  time  ?” 

Well,  dear  “Reader,”  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
visionary  forms  of  ambition  that  haunt  every  sensi- 
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tive  mind.  All  men  have  the  instinct  of  expres- 
sion, as  they  have  an  intellectual  nature.  There 
are  intinite  varieties  of  it.  When  it  rises  to  the 
highest  point  we  call  it  genius,  creative  power. 
Yet  the  poet  is  wisely  defined  as  he  who  sings  what 
every  l>ody  feels,  and  therefore  would  sing  if  he 
could.  If  any  word  of  this  Easy  Chair’s  reawakens 
in  you  that  slumbering  desire — if,  as  he  speaks,  you 
feel  the  stirring  in  you  of  the  wings  upon  which  the 
immortals  soar,  he  is  sure  not  to  be  counted  any  less 
your  friend  because  your  heart  replies  to  his  words, 
as  the  long-silent  harp,  whose  strings  are  struck  by 
a wandering  tone,  vibrates  responsive,  with  the  vague 
yearning  murmur  of  possible  music. 


(fMtnr’s  Brnmir. 

FROM  our  a*my  in  Virginia  we  have  frequent 
letters.  This  is  the  last  one  that  has  come  to 
band: 

44  Wo  sometimes  get  hold  of  Harper,  and  then 
again  we  don’t.  When  we  do  get  i number  it  circu- 
lates through  the  camp  until  it  is  read  all  up. 

4 4 For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  are  not 
versed  in  the  routine  of  a military  life,  I will  say 
that  at  8.45  in  the  morning  all  the  sick  men  in  the 
regiment  are  summoned  by  a call  of  the  bugle  to  the 
surgeon’s  quarter  to  receive  their  daily  allowance  of 
quinine  and  blue-mass,  and  to  get  their  excuse  from 
duty  for  the  day.  The  surgeon  looks  each  one  over, 
asks  what  is  the  trouble  with  him  ; and  if  he  thinks 
proper  gives  him  his  dose  and  his  excuse,  and  back 
he  goes  to  his  quarters,  a happy  man  for  thtt  day. 
Yesterday  morning  among  others  came  a tall,  fine- 
looking  fellow,  the  picture  of  health,  for  an  excuse 
for  the  day.  When  his  turn  came  the  surgeon  looked 
at  him  in  surprise,  and  said, 

14  4 Well,  Sir,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?' 

44  4 Well,  doctor,’  said  he,  putting  on  a most  wo- 
begone  look,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  4 my  eyes  are 
sore,  and  it  hurts  me  to  dress  to  the  right!' 

44  He  didn’t  get  his  excuse  that  day.” 

Squire  C , of  our  county,  had  been  a toper  in 

times  past,  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  Maine  Law 
excitement  reformed,  and  became  a zealous  advocate 
of  that  measure.  Being  at  a public  auction  one  day 
soon  after  the  law  and  the  excitement  had  gone  un- 
der, lie  came  across  a barrel  of  the  ardent  which  was 
teing  retailed  by  the  quart.  His  taste  was  forth- 
with revived,  but  the  memory  of  his  late  services  in 
the  Temperance  ranks  would  not  permit  him  to  hug 
a dram  and  drink  it  in  public.  But  he  could  not 
leave,  and  so  he  occupied  his  time  in  passing  and  re- 
passing the  fragrant  whiskv-barrel.  Presently  he 

met  Josh , whose  notions  of  propriety  were  not 

quite  so  strict,  and  lifting  a dime  from  his  pocket 
placed  it  in  Joshua’s  open  hand,  saying, 

44  Josh,  you  take  this  dime  and  go  down  to  that 
barrel  and  buy  a quart,  and  when  yon  s*e  me  com- 
ing call  out,  4 Squire,  won’t  you  come  and  have  some- 
thing to  drink?”’ 

Joshua  was  pleased  and  soon  had  the  quart,  when 
the  Squire  l>ore  down  toward  him,  with  head  up, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  a drop  being  within  a 
score  of  miles,  when  Joshua,  true  to  his  orders,  cried 
out, 

“ Squire,  won’t  you  come  and  have  something  to 
drink?” 

4<  Well,  I don’t  care  if  I do,”  replied  the  thirsty 
man,  44  being  as  we  are  old  friends.” 


44  Oh ! stop  a bit,”  said  Joshua.  44  You’re  one  of 
the  cold-water  fellows,  and  1 only  jest  asked  to  try 
you !” 

The  Squire  left,  a wiser  and  a dryer  man. 

Our  Western  correspondence  is  increasing  in  rich- 
ness and  variety.  A correspondent  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  mentions  a legal  incident  worth  repeat- 
ing : 

Judge  Stone  and  P.  S.  Starr,  Esq.,  two  prominent 
lawyers,  started  for  home,  from  Madison,  where  they 
had  been  attending  court.  Both  were  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  the  ardent,  and  carried  a bottle  with  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  George  P ’s,  a half-way 

station,  they  both  alighted  to  replenish  the  bottle 
and  get  warm.  Let  Judge  Stone  tell  the  rest  in  his 
own  words : 

44 1 got  into  the  buggy  and  rode  along.  ^ Before  I 
had  gone  a great  ways  it  occurred  to  me  tnat  1 had 
forgotten  something.  I looked  under  the  seat,  and 
ascertained  that  my  books  were  all  there.  I felt  in 
my  pockets,  and  discovered  my  papers  to  be  all 
right.  I concluded  that  I must  be  mistaken,  and 
drove  along,  although  I was  unable  to  rid  myself 
entirely  of  the  conviction  that  I had  left  something. 
Finally  I arrived  at  my  destination,  and  was  met 
l»v  a friend,  who  asked*  4 Where’s  Starr?'  ‘That’s 
it,  I declare ! I’ve  left  Starr  !*  ” 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  militia  mus- 
ters in  Vermont,  old  Parson  S , a beloved  and 

much-respected  clergyman  from  the  town  of  S , 

was  chaplain  of  the  brigade.  The  Brigade  Inspect- 
or, having  gone  the  rounds  of  the  companies,  began 
inspecting  field-officers.  He  came  along  to  Chaplain 
S— ■ — , who  was  quietly  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  in- 
quired, roughly, 

44  Where  are  your  arms  ?” 

Chaplain  S— — meekly  replied : 44 1 believe,  Sir, 
I have  all  with  me  the  law  requires.” 

44  Not  by  a long  sight,”  said  the  Inspector.  44  Nev- 
er let  me  sec  you  on  parade  again  without  them.” 

Chaplain  S- submissively  bowed  his  head,  but 

said  nothing. 

After  the  parade  was  over,  the  officers  being  seat- 
ed at  the  dinner-table  (the  Inspector  among  the 
number),  Chaplain  S was  called  upon  for  a bless- 

ing. He  prayed  eloquently  for  the  rank  and  file, 
General,  Colonel,  Majors,  and  lastly  the  Inspector, 
who  was  especially  remembered  in  the  following 
words: 

I 44  Remember  our  Inspector : pardon  his  honest 
blunders;  and  give  him  more  wisdom.” 

| That  blessing  gave  them  all  a hearty  appetite 
(the  Inspector  excepted),  and  every  one  admitted 
I that  old  Parson  S was  44  posted.” 

Rarely  have  we  had  a tetter  story,  or  a better 
told  story,  than  this,  from  a reverend  gentleman  in 
: Missouri : 

The  life  of  a preacher  in  a new  country,  from  a 
■ secular  point  of  view,  is  hardly  as  smooth  and  free 
! from  difficulty  as  a position  in  more  cultivated  and 
populous  communities  usually  appears  to  be.  The 
people  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  engaged 
in  different  pursuits,  though  chiefly  agricultural. 
Being  collected  from  all  parts  of  old°r  States,  and 
| gathered  from  every  class  of  society,  they  meet 
upon  the  same  common  ground,  upon  terms  of  easy 
! familiarity,  and  restrained  by  no  irksome  conven- 
' tionalities.  People  in  a new  country  generally  have 
I a pretty  Jmrd  time  of  it.  They  live  a sort  of 4 4 rough- 
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arid-tumble”  life,  wearing  out  their  best  efforts  in  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  material  sometimes  absorbs  completely  the  spir- 
itual; and  the  people  not  unfrequently  “get  so  far 
behind”  with  the  preacher  that  they  have  frequent- 
ly to  be  powerfully  44  stirred  up”  from  the  pulpit. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a visit  from  the  presiding 
elder  of  our  district  at  one  of  our  quarterly  meet- 
ings. We  had  not  paid  our  circuit  preacher  44  ary 
dime,”  as  the  boys  say,  and  we  expected  a scoring 
from  the  elder. 

Well,  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  elder 
preached  us  a moving  discourse  from  the  text 44  Owe 
no  man  any  thing.”  At  the  close  of  his  sermou  he 
came  at  once  to  the  44  subject  in  hand.” 

“Brethren,”  said  he,  “have  you  paid  Brother 
any  thing  this  year?  Nothing  at  all,  I under- 
stand. Well,  now,  your  preacher  can’t  live  on  the 
air,  and  you  must  pay  up — pay  up,  that’s  the  idea. 
He  needs  twenty-five  dollars  now',  and  must  have  it! 
Steward,  we’ll  take  up  a collection  now” 

Here  some  of  the  audience  near  the  door  began  to 
“slide”  out. 

“Don’t  run!  don’t  run!”  exclaimed  the  elder. 
“Steward,  lock  that  door  and  fetch  me  the  key!” 
he  continued,  coming  down  out  of  the  pulpit  and 
taking  his  seat  by  the  stand-table  in  front. 

The  ste>vard  locked  the  door,  and  then  deposited 
the  key  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  elder. 

“Now,  steward,”  said  he,  “go  round  with  the 
hat.  I must  have  twenty-five  dollars  out  of  this 
crowd  before  one  of  you  shall  leave  this  house.” 

Here  was  a 44  fix.”  The  congregation  were  taken 
all  aback.  The  old  folks  looked  astonished;  the 
young  folks  tittered.  The  steward  gravely  proceed- 
ed in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  hat 
was  passed  around,  and  at  length  deposited  on  the 
elder’s  table.  The  elder  poured  out 44  the  funds”  on 
the  table,  and  counted  the  amount. 

44  Three  dollars  and  a half!  A slow  start,  breth- 
ren ! Go  round  again,  steward.  We  must  pull  up 
a heap  stronger  than  that!” 

Around  went  the  steward  with  his  hat  again,  and 
finally  pulled  up  at  the  elder’s  stand. 

“Nine  dollars  and  three  quarters!  Not  enough 
yet.  Go  round  again,  steward !” 

Around  goes  the  steward  the  third  time. 

44  Twelve  dollars  and  a half!  Mighty  slow,  breth- 
ren! ’Fraid  your  dinners  will  all  get  cold  before 
you  get  home  to  eat  ’em ! Go  round  again,  stew- 
ard!” 

By  this  time  the  audience  began  to  be  fidgety. 
They  evidently  thought  the  joke  was  getting  to  be 
serious.  But  the  elder  was  relentless.  Again  and 
again  circulated  the  indefatigable  hat,  and  slowly, 
slowly,  but  surely,  the  44  pile”  on  the  table  swelled 
toward  the  requisite  amount. 

44  Twenty-four  dollars  and  a half ! Only  lack  half 
a dollar.  Go  round  again,  steward !” 

Just  then  there  was  a tap  on  the  window  from  the 
outside ; a hand  was  thrust  in  holding  a half-dollar 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  a young  fellow 
outside  exclaimed, 

44  Here,  Parson,  here’s  your  money ! Let  my  gal 
out  o*  there ! I’m  tired  of  waitin’  for  her.” 

It  was  44  the  last  hair  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back ;”  and  the  preacher  could  exclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  “Ike  Turtle,”  “This  ’ere  meetin’s  done 
bust  up!” 


The  most  humiliating  instance  of  absence  of  mind 
that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  happened  to  my- 


self in  the  fall  of  1860,  in  forgetting  my  own  name, 
at  a 44  Mite  Society”  held  at  the  residence  of  a Mr. 
Ross,  in  Buffalo.  After  having  been  introduced  to 
some  twenty  different  persons,  and  having  mingled 
promiscuously  in  the  assemblage  for  an  hour,  I 
brought  up  near  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  pleas- 
ant-faced and  very  social  deacons. 

Said  he,  “My  name  is  Deacon  Barnes,  and  pray 
what  is  yours  ?” 

I looked  in  the  Deacon’s  face  astonished.  4 4 Wha t ’s 
my  name?  Yes;  that’s  the  question — what  is  my 
name?”  I believe  the  Deacon  thought  me  insane, 
or  a fool.  But  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  for  a space 
of  two  minutes  I had  no  more  idea  of  what  my  name 
wras,  or  who  I was,  than  if  I had  never  been  named, 
or  had  never  been  44  horned !”  A mental  bankrupt ! 
And  all  the  wrhile  the  simple-hearted  Deacon  stood 
before  me,  like  some  awful  personage.  44  What  did 
I understand  your  name  to  be,  Sir?”  That’s  the 
question ! 1 w as  as  dull  as  the  last  link  of  a Dutch 

Bologna  in  July.  At  last,  to  my  present  and  great 
relief,  it  flashed  across  my  truant  mind  who  I might 
be,  or  was — viz.,  Mr.  Saunders. 

44  God  bless  me ! my  name  is  Saunders !”  I ejacu- 
lated, emphatically. 

Saunders  was  the  name  of  the  individual  with 
whom  I boarded ; and  the  Deacon  calls  me  Saunders 
to  this  day,  although  he  has  been  informed  that  my 
real  name  is  Peter  C.  Robinson. 


A literary  friend  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  refreshes  us 
with  this  excellent  anecdote  of  a man  of  letters  in 
Indiana: 

A friend,  who  is  an  amateur  geologist,  recently 
visited  a town  in  the  interior  of  Indiana.  He  took 
a letter  to  a Professor  in  a college  located  there,  who 
possessed  a very  fine  geological  cabinet,  which  my 
friend  was  desirous  to  examine. 

The  latter  presented  himself  at  the  Professor’s 
house,  and  was  cordially  received.  In  due  time 
the  cabinet,  which  was  in  the  library,  was  visited. 
While  my  friend  was  intent  in  looking  over  the  in- 
teresting specimens  before  him  the  Professor  was 
giving  him  verbally  a pretty  full  inventory  of  his 
library.  He  branched  off  into  literature.  He  over- 
whelmed my  friend  with  his  knowledge  of  authors. 
He  came  to  speak  of  poets.  Of  all  living  hards 
Bryant  was  his  favorite.  There  was  so  much  vim 
in  his  productions.  My  friend  ventured  to  suggest 
that  Bryant  was  considered  far  from  a dashing  poet 
— that,  in  fact,  hi9  Pegasus  was  rather  tame  than 
otherwise. 

44  Well,”  replied  the  Professor,  “I  will  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  latter.  I always  thought  his  Pegasus 
was  tamer  than  any  other  of  his  poems!” 

My  friend  was  seized  just  then  with  an  immod- 
erate fit  of  coughing,  and  soon  after  bid  the  learned 
Professor  good-day. 


A brave  captain  of  the  57th  Volunteers 

writes  to  the  Drawer : 

After  every  battle  it  is  asserted  by  the  army  of 
croakers  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  some 
particular  coips  or  division  thereof,  is  demoraliz'd. 
A very  amusing  instance  of  said  demoralization  came 
under  my  notice  during  the  late  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. A Zou-zou  (from  the  city  of  brotherly 
love),  having  changed  his  base  from  the  field  of  baU 
tie  to  the  pontoon  bridge,  found  himself  arrested  by 
the  guard,  and  requested  to  show  his  pass  or  his 
wounds.  Throwing  down  his  gun  and  equipments, 
and  raising  his  closed  hands  to  his  hips,  preparatory 
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to  the  “ pas  Gymnnstique”  the  irrepressible  Zou-zou 
broke  through  the  guard,  saying,  “Let  me  pass! 
let  me  pass ! Pm  demoralized !" 


In*  Bear  Valley,  California,  resides  a devoted  ad- 
mirer of  the  Drawer,  who  writes  us  some  humorous 
notices  of  Uncle  Davy  Wilson,  a great  “bar”  hunter 
who  lives  in  those  parts.  He  says : 

If  Uncle  Davy  holds  some  different  ideas  about 
this  world  of  ours  from  those  of  other  people  he  al- 
ways produces  incontrovertible  proof  to  support  his 
theories.  He  says : 

“ Some  people  who  read  a right  smart  bit  pur- 
tend  to  say  that  this  yer  airth  is  round.  Why 
there’s  even  Sam  Jinkins,  the  schoolmarster — and  a 
likely  chap  he  is  too,  if  it  weren’t  fur  sich  notions; 
he  told  me  t’other  day  that  it  was  round ; and  I jest 
told  him  nary  bit  of  it.  He  couldn’t  fool  old  Uncle 
Davy  that  way ; fur  he’d  cum  across  the  plains,  and 
seed  fur  hisself,  and  it  wur  jest  as  flat  as  a bam 
floor;  and  you  could  look  right  furnenst  you  on  the 
ground,  and  see  so  fur  that  you  couldn't  see  no- 
thing; and  I’ll  be  blowed  if  you  couldn’t  see  the 
airth  all  the  way  jest  as  flat  as  a pancake ! And 
then  he  said  that  the  airth  turned  over  every  day 
and  night,  and  went  round  the  sun,  and  all  that  Bort 
of  thing;  but  I jest  told  him  I knowed  better,  fur  I 
laid  a tater  on  a stump  one  morning,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  there  jest  where  I put  it ; and  if  the 
world  had  turned  over  where  do  you  think  that  ta- 
ter would  have  ben  ? That  rut  her  beat  him,  fur  ho 
kinder  laughed,  but  couldn’t  tell  me;  and  I jest  told 
him  then  that  this  airth  didn’t  movo  no  way,  fur  if 
it  should  move  the  least  bit  there  would  lx;  the  tall- 
est scattering  of  peoples  that  ever  he  seed.  And  I 
reckon  he  began  to  get  skeered,  fur  he  scattered 
when  I said  that ; and  from  that  day  to  this  he  hain’t 
said  any  thing  more  to  Uncle  Davy  about  the  world 
turning  round.” 


EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LESSING. 

ON  A LAZY  GLUTTON. 

In  eating  you  tire  quick. 

In  going  you  are  slow ; 

Eat  with  your  feet,  friend  Dick, 

And  use  your  jaws  to  got 

MAD  A MR  TRIX. 

Young  Madame  Trix  quite  oft  doth  go 
To  see  the  handsome  Doctor  Fred; 

Don’t  wonder  at  her  visits,  though, 

For  her  poor  husband’s  sick  abed! 

ON  A LONG  NOSR. 

Oh,  Nosey!  what  a nose! 

I really  fear  it 
That,  when  it  blows. 

Your  ears  can’t  hear  it! 

MAODALRNR. 

The  rich  old  Magdalene  whom  you  knew 
Wished  me  to  marry  her;  so  I told  her 
That  she  was  rich  enough,  that  was  true. 

But  so  old— I’d  wait  till  she  was  older! 

True  FLIGHT. 

11 T flee  that  I may  come  again!” 

Cried  Fix,  the  best  of  bravest  men : 

Which  means  (for  so  it  seems  to  me)* 

“I  flee  that  I again  may  flee!” 

In  the  village  on  the  Delaware  River  opposite 
Smith’s  Island  are  two  gentlemen,  as  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other  in  almost  every  particular  as 
any  two  men  can  possibly  be.  The  one  an  eminent 
lawyer,  democrat,  and  high-toned  aristocrat,  belong- 


ing to  one  of  the  F.F.s,  and  a bitter  secessionist ; the 
other  a Quaker  schoolmaster,  perfectly  orthodox  in 
the  cut  of  his  coat  and  hat,  a thorough  abolitionist, 
and  withal  a man  of  as  much  tact  and  talent  as  the 
other.  They  had  often  come  in  contact  w ith  each 
other  in  law  matters,  and  there  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween them.  A short  time  ago  the  lawyer  had  a 
case  of  considerable  importance  in  which  the  school- 
master was  to  be  a material  witness  on  his  adver- 
sary’s side,  and  as  his  testimony  would  probably 
turn  the  scale,  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
lawyer  should  know  in  advance,  if  possible,  what 
the  other  would  say,  that  he  might  frame  his  case 
accordingly.  So  he  took  out  a writ  that  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  schoolmaster’s  evidence1  before  a 
magistrate  previous  to  the  case  coming  into  court. 
When  broad-brim  came  before  the  magistrate,  the 
lawyer  put  hi9  questions  in  an  arrogant  manner,  as 
usual  with  him;  but  knowing  the  ability  of  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  approached  the  import- 
ant point  by  slow  degrees,  commencing  at  a remote 
distance.  Presently,  however,  he  put  a question 
that  touched  the  quick  of  the  matter,  and  to  his 
great  disappointment  received  an  answer  that  left 
him  just  as  w ise  as  he  w as  before.  He  feared  to  re- 
peat the  question  immediately,  and  so  fell  back,  and 
went  over  the  ground  a second  time,  putting  his  in- 
terrogatories in  pretty  much  the  same  form  as  before ; 
to  each  of  which  broad-brim  almost  invariably  re- 
plied, in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  “ I have  an- 
swered that  question  already.”  Finally  the  witness  de- 
manded why,  and  by  what  authority  he  was  brought 
there?  The  magistrate  handed  him  the  writ,  which, 
drawing  down  hi9  spectacles,  he  proceeded  to  read, 
in  his  own  peculiar  slow  and  solemn  manner,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ A writ  to  take  the  evidence  of  aged,  infirm,  and  going 
witnesses." 

“ Well,”  said  lie,  u I am  not  very  aged ; and  I 
believe  I am  not  infirm ; so  I suppose  I must  be  a 
going  witness ; and  lam  going!”  said  he,  deliberate- 
ly rising,  putting  on  his  hat,  and  walking  out  of  the 
office. 

The  lawyer  took  nothing  by  his  motion,  and  re- 
tired discomfited. 

When  Parson  Brownlow  was  in  onr  town  a good 
many  people  grumbled  about  the  high  price  of  ad- 
mission to  his  lecture.  A very  rich,  but  stingy  man, 
who  had  been  all  the  time  very  profuse  with  expres- 
sions of  his  patriotism,  exclaimed,  in  a crowd, 

“Give  Parson  Brownlow  half  a dollar?  No, 
Sir-ree ! I’d  a good  deal  sooner  give  it  to  a poor  sol- 
dier !’* 

“Oh !”  said  a by-stander,  “ then  give  your  half 

dollar  to  Captain  H (an  officer  dismissed  from 

the  army  for  cowardice);  they  say  he’s  a mighty 
poor  soldier  /” 


One  of  our  Indiana  regiments  was  fiercely  attack- 
ed bv  a whole  rebel  brigade  in  one  of  the  late  battles 
in  Mississippi.  The  Indianians,  unable  to  withstand 
such  odds,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  about  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  losing — to  the  utter  mortification  of 
officers  and  men — their  flag,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly  a tall  Irishman,  a 
private  of  the  color  company,  rushed  from  the  ranks 
across  the  vacant  ground,  attacked  the  squad  of 
rel>els  who  had  possession  of  the  conquered  flag  with 
his  musket,  felled  several  to  the  ground,  snatched 
the  flag  from  them,  and  returned  safely  back  to  his 
regiment.  The  bold  fellow  was,  of  course,  imme- 
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diatelv  surrounded  by  bis  jubilant  comrades  and  j 
greatly  praised  for  his  gallantry,  his  captain  ap- 
pointing him  to  a sergeanev  on  the  spot;  but  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  cut  every  thing  short  by  the 
reply,  “Oh,  niver  mind,  Captin,  say  no  more  about 
it ; X dropped  my  ■whisky-flask  among  the  rebels 
and  fetched  that  back,  and  I thought  I might  just  as 
veil  bring  the  flag  along !” 


Every  body,  with  few  exceptions,  has  seen  the 
puzzle  made  of  rings  and  a couple  of  wire  shuttles. 
Among  the  exceptions  was  Michael  Murphy,  not 
many  years  from  the  sod.  Michael  had  watched  the 
operation  of  shifting  the  rings  from  one  wire  to  an- 
other, and  asked  the  privilege  of  doing  the  trick  him- 
self. After  a speechless  effort  for  more  than  an  hour 
he  exclaimed,  “Faith  the  man  who  first  invinted 
that  must  ha*  had  soome  one  to  show  him  how  1” 


It  was  customary,  years  ago,  to  publish  from  the 
pulpit,  in  Connecticut,  bans  of  matrimony.  On 
one  occasion  an  old  man  rose  and  said,  “ I forbid  the 
bans.”  On  being  asked  to  state  his  objections  he 
replied,  “I  had  resarved  Dinah  Curtis  for  myself.” 
The  objection  was  not  deemed  “good.” 


In  a manufacturing  city  of  New  England,  not 
many  years  since,  there  was  a young  man  from  the 
“gim  of  the  say,”  employed  as  book-keeper  in  a 
large  machine-shop  and  foundry.  At  one  time  two 
castings  were  made  for  a customer,  each  about  three 
feet  square  and  eight  inches  thick ; one  solid,  the 
other  having  a circular  hole  in  it  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  He  entered  both  in  his  books 
as  solid.  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  computed  the 
weight  of  a piece  of  cast  iron  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  eight  inches  thick,  when  he  corrected  his 
erroneous  entry  by  giving  the  customer  credit  in  the 
following  manner : 

u Mr.  Smith,  Or. 

“By  one  holty  weighing  432  pounds.” 

I suppose  this  is  the  heaviest  hole  on  record. 

A new  contributor,  writing  from  “Camp  opposite 
Van  Buren,  Missouri,”  says : 

I have  an  intelligent  contraband  glorying  in  the 
name  of  Sam.  He  came  into  my  tent  the  other 
morning  to  build  a Are,  when  I noticed  the  end  of  a 
red  string  hanging  from  the  top  of  his  head.  I in- 
quired, 

“ What  is  that  on  your  head,  Sam  ?” 

“ The  palate  of  my  mouth  is  down,  Sir,  and  I tied 
a string  in  my  hair  to  fetch  it  up,  Sir !” 


Last  summer,  at  Memphis,  I went  into  the  kitch- 
en of  the  hotel,  where  I was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  institution.  He 
was  coal  black,  with  perfectly  straight  hair.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  Indian  features,  and  finally, 
perplexed  beyond  endurance,  I said, 
u Uncle,  where  did  you  get  that  hair?” 

“ Bought  it  here  in  town,  Sir,”  was  the  ready  re- 
ply. 

The  colored  person  was  indulging  in  a second- 
hand wig. 


Out  here  in  Wyoming  Valley  we  occasionally  find 
something  a little  more  rapid  than  the  apostolically 
patient  railway  trains,  which  you  mentioned  in  the 
Drawer  some  time  ago,  in  telling  of  a minister  who 
disembarked,  preached,  and  returned  at  leisure  to 
pursue  his  journey.  And,  bv-the-way,  in  telling 
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that  story  there  hung  the  tag  end  of  a tale  behind 
it,  which  must  have  escaped  the  narrator. 

One  of  the  legal  legion  entered  the  cars  unpro- 
vided with  a ticket,  and  when  the  conductor  came 
along  he  demanded  the  addition  of  ten  cents  to  the 
fare,  as  per  rule  in  such  cases.  A rule  not  honora- 
ble, save  in  the  breach — at  least  so  the  lawyer  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  audibly.  A few  miles  after 
the  episode  chronicled  in  the  Drawer  the  train  halt- 
ed, and  began  to  back  interminably. 

“What  are  we  backing  for  now?”  growled  the 
lawyer,  in  disgust. 

“ Why,”  responded  his  seat-fellow,  quietly,  “ the 
conductor  has  lost  the  ten  cents  you  gave  him,  and 
we’re  hacking  to  look  for  it,  as  this  Company  lias  a 
note  to  pay  to-morrow,  which  will  go  to  protest  if 
that  money  isn’t  found !” 

An  Indianian  writes  to  the  Drawer ; 

If  the  Drawer  can  produce  a finer  illustration  of 
the  profoundest  ignorance  than  the  following  your 
host  of  readers  in  this  community  would  like  to  see 
it.  It  actually  occurred,  and  ut  think  it  hard  to 
beat: 

A few  evenings  since,  while  musing,  “solitary 
and  alone,”  upon  the  fortunes  (or  rather  misfortunes) 
of  war,  especially  the  late  Rappahannock  disaster,  a 
gentleman  stepped  into  the  drug  store,  inquired  for 
two  or  three  essential  oils,  took  a seat,  and  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  highest  admiration  of 
his  own  wisdom,  gave  a short  dissertation  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  medicines  called  for;  showing  them 
to  be  “good  for  horses,  and  also  for  baiting  bees.” 
To  all  of  which  we  nodded  assent.  lie  then  in- 
quired if  W'e  had  “such  a thing  as  stra-ta-gum ?” 
Upon  my  giving  him  a negative  answer,  and  ex- 
pressing a doubt  as  to  there  being  “ such  a thing,” 
lie  confidently  insisted  that  there  was,  as  he  “ had 
been  reading  about  their  capturing  elephants,  and 
it  said  they  used  stra-ta-gum  to  bait  them  with, 
like  they  bait  bees,  and  he  would  like  to  know  what 
it  was.”  Seeing  he  was  so  anxious  about  it,  I turn- 
ed to  the  Dispensatory  to  look  for  it,  when,  thinking 
no  doubt  it  would  facilitate  the  search,  he  said  he 
“ believed  it  was  spelled  s-t-r-a-t-a-g-e-m  !”  And 
thereupon  we  discovered  the  joke ; and  well  we 
might,  for  if  a “wayfaring  man”  had  failed  to  see 
it  at  that  point,  he  must  indeed  have  been  the  prince 
of  “fools.” 

After  as  much  of  an  explanation  as  the  circum- 
stances would  warrant,  our  friend  left,  seemingly 
much  disappointed  at  not  finding  his  “stra-ta-guin,” 
and  perhaps  less  troubled  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
brain  than  when  he  first  entered  the  drug  store. 


Last  December  one  of  the  quiet  boroughs  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  suddenly  thrown  into  a state  of  excite- 
ment by  a report,  afterward  ascertained  as  false, 
that  Stuart’s  rebel  cavalry  were  within  a few  miles 
of  town.  During  this  excitement  the  Burgess,  a 
very  ignorant  and  illiterate  man,  issued  a proclama- 
tion of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

“fellows  cldens  I order  yous  to  take  up  arroes  to  defend 
our  borow  po  1 order  youu  to  take  up  armes  amedly  and 
so  do  not  delay 

u by  order  of  the  Bunrese, 

“ Petkb  Van  Brunt,  Burge**." 


A boy  in  Viiginia  City,  Storey  County,  Nevada 
Territory,  speaks  for  himself,  and  says:  “I  am  a 
juvenile  reader  of  your  Drawer.  I was  a page  in 
the  Legislature  of  California  which  met  last  Janu- 
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ary,  and  while  there  I witnessed  and  listened  to  many 
hot  debates.  The  patience  and  temper  of  a Bay 
County  parson  were  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the 
sharp  sayings  and  witty  repartees  of  an  up-countrv 
member  of  the  bar.  When  Christian  forbearance 
ceased  to  be  a virtue,  be  rose  to  his  feet  and  gave 
vent  to  his  virtuous  indignation  : 4 There  is  a wise 
saying  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  would,  I I 
think,  be  very  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  honora-  | 
ble  member  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; it  is  this 
— 44  A fool  should  be  answered  according  to  his  folly, 
lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.”  ’ The  lawyer 
slowly  rose,  and  coldly  delivered  himself : 4 Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  member  from  Contra  Costa  would 
make  it  his  business  to  search  the  Scriptures  a little 
more  closely  than  he  has  done,  I think  he  would 
find  things  there  quite  as  applicable  to  himself  as  any 
thing  well  can  be.  One  of  the  weapons  which  he  has 
used  in  this  debate  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  one  which  Samson  wielded  upon  that  memorable 
occasion  when  he  met  such  an  overwhelming  host 
of  his  enemies — namely,  “ the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  i 
44  There  was  no  measure  broached  that  day  which 
met  with  any  opposition  from  the  parson,  and  a rec- 
onciliation was  not  effected  between  them  until  they 
had  a little  good-natured  4 smile’  together  and  a mu- 
tual understanding.” 


44  The  enrolling  officer  of  Salisbury  District,  Mary- 
land, was  very  active  and  thorough  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  One  day  he  went  to  the  house  of 
a countryman,  and  finding  none  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at  home,  made  inquiry  of  an  old 
woman  about  the  number  and  age  of  the  ‘males’ 
of  the  family.  After  naming  several,  the  old  lady 
stopped.  4 Is  there  no  one  else  ?*  asked  the  officer. 
4 No,’  replied  the  woman,  4 none  except  Billy  Bray.’ 
1 Billy  Bray ! where  is  he  ?’  4 He  was  at  the  barn  a 

moment  ago,’  said  the  old  lady.  Out  went  the  offi- 
cer, but  could  not  find  the  man.  Coming  back,  the 
worthy  officer  questioned  the  old  lady  as  to  the  age 
of  Billy,  and  went  away,  after  enrolling  liis  name 
among  those  to  be  drafted.  The  time  of  the  draft- 
ing came,  and  among  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
was  Billy  Bray.  No  one  knew  him.  Where  did 
he  live  ? The  officer  who  enrolled  him  wa9  called 
on  to  produce  him ; and,  lo  and  behold,  Billy  Bray 
was  a Jackass!  and  stands  now  on  the  list  of  drafted 
men  as  forming  one  of  the  quota  of  Maryland.” 


From  the  Far  West  a friend  writes  to  us : 

44  Presuming  a word  or  two  from  Oregon  would 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  many  readers  of  the 
Drawer,  we  send  you  a specimen  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  safely  stowed  in  the  vault  con- 
taining the  records  of  this  (Marion)  county. 

44  It  is  a legal  document  that  emanated  from  what 
once  was,  and  now  is  considered  bj’  h ini  self,  a prac- 
ticing attorney  of  this  city.  It  is  a demurrer  to  a 
complaint  in  an  action  in  which  Marion  County  is 
plaintiff  and  G.  B.  Wagnon  defendant,  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  a fine  for  violating  a statute  in  the 
disposition  of  estray  animals,  and  is,  verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim,  as  follows : 

441  aiuI  now  comes  G B Wagnon  the  Defnat  in  the  a 
Bove  Sute  or  Cause  And  files  a Demurrer  and  says  that 
the  plaintiff  Should  not  have  Nor  maintain  his  Action 
a Gainst  Said  Dcfanant  for  the  following  reasons  first  that 
he  has  not  legal  Capacity  to  *u  Because  he  was  holding 
the  Lucrative  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  when  he  tuck 
the  oath  of  office  as  Treasurer  of  Marion  County  to  import 
the  Contention  of  the  State  of  Oregon  which  noman  can 
hold  too  offices  Except  those  Speaily  mentioned  In  the 
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Constutlon  Be  Caua  he  can  not  suport  and  Vialate  Boath 
at  the  saim  time 

44  4 and  furthur  aavs  that  the  county  Court  has  not  Lea- 
gal  jurisdiction  to  try  causes  whar  the  County  1b  apart y 
nomore  than  a judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace  has  to  try 
causes  whar  they  ar  I'lantiffs  And  further  says  there  is 
not  that  plain  and  concise  Statement  of  the  facta  consti- 
tuting the  cause  of  action  as  there  is  no  De  Scriptiou  of 
Cauller  markea  nor  Brands  nor  by  boom  apraysed 

44  4 and  further  Says  that  he  wa-  not  Seerved  with  a 
certifyed  coppy  of  said  Complaint  therefore  the  Pefenant 
prays  this  honorable  Cort  to  Dismiss  the  a Bove  Sute  this 
8th  day  of  December  1S59* 

44  This  gentleman  was  permitted  to  practice  here 
upon  showing  a certificate  of  examination  and  ad- 
mission to  practice  by  some  court  of  Indiana.” 


A PICTURE. 

Siie  Is  sitting  close  beside  me. 

Gazing  with  eager  eyes 
Up  at  the  crimson  cloud-isles 
Draping  the  western  skies. 

Singing  a passionate  ballad, 

A song  with  musical  flow, 

Of  heroes  who  loved  and  battled 
In  days  of  the  Long  Ago. 

Softly  the  odorous  south  wind 
Plays  with  her  silken  curb, 

While  the  blood-red  scroll  of  the  sunset 
Far  in  the  west  unfurls, 

And  our  happy  hearts  are  poising 
In  time  with  the  swelling  tune 
Which  the  thousand  voice*  of  Nature  raise, 
An  anthem  to  queenly  June. 

Youth  and  hope  and  beauty. 

Heavens  of  golden  light. 

Passion-flowers  and  crimson  roues, 

Bloom  in  our  hearts  to-night. 

Blossoms  of  gorgeous  summer, 

Radiantly  unfold! 

Bloom,  oh  ether  islands, 

Gemming  the  skies  of  goldl 
Birdlings,  pour  your  music 
Forth  on  the  evening  breeze; 

Blow  from  you  Eden  valleys, 

O breath  of  the  Southern  Seas! 

For  the  life-streams,  flowing  lonely, 

Have  blended  in  one  to-day, 

And  hand  in  hand  together 
We’ll  tread  life’s  opening  way. 

Night  and  liate  and  anguish 
Lurk  in  our  path  no  more. 

Through  all  the  flower-strown  vistas 
Opening  on  before ! 

• i • • < 

Hal  has  the  vision  vanished? 

Slowly— with  numbing  pain— 

The  joyless  forms  of  the  real  life 
Flock  to  their  place  again. 

Fifty  years,  on  a lonely  road. 

Weary  and  faint  I’ve  trod; 

Fifty  years  has  that  bright  young  head 
Mouldered  under  the  sod. 

A palsied,  passionless,  weak  old  man, 

A helpless,  crouching  form, 

I sit,  and  list  to  the  howling 
Of  the  pitiless  wintry  storm ! 

Yet  sometimes  into  my  spirit 
Come  thronging  those  visions  blest; 
Again  thone  golden  treases 
Are  pillowed  upon  my  breast; 

Again  we  sit  together, 

Watching  the  radiant  glow 
Which  the  smiling  skies  shed  round  us 
In  that  heaven  of  long  ago. 

I And  I look  beyond  th?  river  then 

To  the  bright,  eternal  shore, 

I Where  the  loved  and  lost  of  other  years 

t Shall  be  mine  for  evermore ! 
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44  X*.  a ft  owe  of  t&H  rural  -vitliv^- in  Ohio  Hkt f: 
dwelt,  u few  Ywarn  iTuce,  an  cUi^-T  ? > gentleman  %vhi» 
Went  by  the  ftuailUr  u&tuo  of  ‘ITiieie  Tonal  him.' 
fie  W.a3  h rigid  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
sober,  exemplary,  and  withal  jWQBSfeseed  of  nnmndcr- 
Able  Wealth. 


4>  'Then  you  'Moug  to  tlie  Lntheruu  ClinrelfU 

iU  ‘ Yus,  Sir*  Would  you  not  like  to  look  &t  a 
copy  of  the  paper  ?’ 

“The  old  mart  wite  delighted asked  ytr&ni^r  to 
siay  for  dinner.  Of  course  he  tico'  pb  d.  A?  thoy 
were  putting  up  the  t«am  the  old  gentltmirwi  re* 
marked ; 

**  ' You  drive  a qneer*  looking  wagon.* 

4‘  1 said  axtaxity&i  ! l have.  bmi  out  West, 
and  luiyw  HrtfTurfcd  several  mom  Up  from  chills  and 
fever.  WfoKkig,  in  get  home  to  my  family,  and 
libYing  ho  meant:  bf  dofbiving  tny  1 pur- 

abased  a Tew  hlort^  tttu  way.' 

44  Stnwgcf  rtuid,  owl  Tad  IrmiKelf  *m&  hor^en  With- 
out money  and  without  price.  He  did  more.  H». 
sold  Uncle  ijbiiarhkh  every  click  on  hi:,  w agon  and 
look  his  note,  which  he  turned  in  hi  money  within 
two  hours. 

1 ‘ 4 VYVll/  f^aid  the  landlord, 1 didn’t  I toll  you  th^f 
ho  would  abuse  yon  ?’ 

44  * Ten'  much  mistaken,’  said  Yankee;  ‘the  fchS 
man  if>  a gentleman.  Here,  take  tlnse  papers,  1 
haye  no  further  use  for  them.1 

“ Undo  Jonathan  is  &Ueut  on  the  subject  of  Tan* 
Here.1’ 


Like  nmuy  of  his  neighbors  in  this 
region  pf  qofratry,  lie  imterkiitied  n bit  fur  prejudice 
toward  4 Yankee*;’  mid,  notwithstanding  his  piety, 
he  had  avowed  hi?  intentum  of  kicking  out  of  his 
door  the  lirsf  Vankocr  clock -ptfidUy  that  should enter. 

14  One  eultrvAUy  in  summer  tt  covert  w agon  w<& 
drawn  up  to  Ids  pite ';  a kron^ryt-ih  i^/ini  looking 
individonJ  nUgbt;^i.  .'Uid,  tupphtjjf  naftTy  rtf  the  d(8>rr 
rtf  pitted,  in  *u tallied  tone.^  a drsuk  oi  water.'  Ab- 
et drinking  the  traveler  usked  permbsimi  of  the  old 
gmtfknmn  to  sit  and  a few  minutAV^Vhig  ho 
wu*  overcome  by  thy  U«at.  The  ^Irtmiror  said  hut 
little,  and  the  obi  gentleman  ^yi.-d  him,  •■>uj>p»\:ioualy. 
.Pt?aeutly  tht  old  man’s  eyo  taycan  to  brighten. 

:M  * What  papers  have  you  there  Y .said  ltj?r  point- 
Trig;  t**  the  srrumrer’h  pocket.  Which  bore  the  uj*pe.tir- 
^uci?  of  a traveling  post-office. 

'*  * Oh,’  iakl  the  stranger,  * ihosf  are  a few  copies 
of  nur  Jjalhaan  1 femt,'  that  I carry  to  read  along 
’tile  rWWLf 


lisij  clue L-pedd  j 


A BATTLE  VOTV\l 

Atrrunw**  >fo«r,  iny  jcvxt  fellow*  Juntpok  chlrstroits  and  d'lermlnel 
your  jg*  Hunt  r*jclpu*ut  ii  ;Ut  up  Kcniu^  thr  tiitwdtes  ui  X’ruiorickRhtu^.0 

Tcuv.  XX YI  -rNo.  yr,i.—n  x* 


Imagine  that  you  ora  a ty^noj,  Icadlp^; 


HABFEtrS  W m&fJttlX  MA0A21NE, 


iKSChumoN  i>r\  j lettyr  re  curve  d at  Fort  Leaven* 
worth,  KiinViJ?,  from  trrt\£ii*tiurg,  Ohio ; 

^Hu3l*i  th\y:  m to 
4 nd  do  thojtf  tyg  thy  nfifccHi  dbub-  .* 
for  tQ  ,7>nm*i?  Or*  Kiev  thou-  art  bound, 

Awi i At  Fort  trfmemvorMi  he  may  be  Jbhnd ; 

I>lW  tha  Raiment,  swid  tU -Company  It 
Xvu  will  dud  duo  h)  tiu*  ;2d  0.  V.  0" 


some  rif  the  charges  of  the  Hty  hbiW.  At  U$t, 
UoVveVH^  livvry  thing  seUhdj  the  money  paid, 
fiiitl  a mndpt.  in  foil  iakfeTi?  \\  hen  the  country  raei- 
ritatvt  addressed  hi*  diy  friend  as  follows  • 

*•  Friend  Sainm-l/  we  hate  had  dec  lings  together 
mi*fv  than  thirty'  year*,  &hdl  hitve  always  paid  ev- 
ety  Mlikr  l <iw*A  when  it  was  due,  and  have  never 
aaked  aiy  ilfelay  ut  favor;'  and  wet  huve  now  Settled 
emefc  more-.  if  time  ${&xf>s£  wish  to  aaya  few  AYitfcte 
before  l g*v  hftiius* 

“C^wwurty,  friend  liobvrt ; I shall  be  happy  to 
hear  thee/’  \ ' ';*;/? 

l*  Well,  friend  Bajmici,  I have  known  thee  like  A. 
book  for  thirty  roars,  and  I must  say  that,  though 
I hunl  known  a#oc4  many  hard  customers,  the*  its 
the  rxwttneAi  *|>rCdnion  of  a white  man  i over  hud 
any  thing  to  do  with.” 

FfUfii«t  Samuel  listened  with  corn  jXHsed  a enhn- 
rHi.iuKic-  jiff  if  the  sjgvc.H  had  been  eofi!|il«ueiitun*  in 
tin*  <Wren,  a in!  fi-pliwl:/ 

yd^ud  Inhere,  did  thee  ever  know  my  bnHber 

AflW?*  :/•: 

'S«hh«r:.said  another  word)  the  rejoinder  wos  lr- 
? ystMtfi iidfc ; 


. A vwuiitr PtWny  up;  In  the 
Gmsit  Mountain  State/  imhbhM  hi^  Fair  ynb  Ibr 
t rising  with  his  affection*:  fcy/fpr^luMg;  her  am! 
ending '.3ti_v%»" Toll* wing  Hues / >/  y/-// 

**  Vbw.thoUshi 

TmUdM  my  Un'^ijow  urfjwct 
\ .*.n  f'.niiul  At  lu^ty^u  tuiy 
Tfo  WTn>ig  jr>tJ  btp  ViL  W) 


Two  of  the  Friend*,  a country  ami  a city**  Frisad, 
had  Aolings.  Some  monUm  since  ciic  country 
chant  called  on  thu  wfipWile  house  to  settl ft/g^-kiv 
-griiiht*  la  ail  justing;  the  drtUits  there  wks  Sony*  #fft 
feVeucc  irt  the  views  of  the  parlies,  mfo  tij* ■ offetr 
ba^vtfi^  the  country  dealer  wps 


y- \ ' ' uAia>;o^- sim-o^ mrufoi.  . v.; . ; .•  y:;  . 

Ms  . - X>u  <Kr'(gk  MU»  Adee,  I can’t  i&)k  aowesuee,  ta  xovsa  young  men  do.  to  pleas*  the  I 1 

‘uMrfo-  U. 

liV>h,  Mf.  tvjr^  r,  you  ore  trn  mMcs>t  ,«UogclI<OT^  I *sfiiin  yot>  hciad  mtrrD  aouatoe  Ip  ell  my 
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IlGtiKK  3. — HoMJE  XoiLLT; 


IN  the  C/UmiACie  PrtESS  the  robe  may  lx*  of  any 
choice  colored  plain  taffeta.  The  Corsage  is  set  on 
fulled  around  the  neck,  but  cIp&Mittiog  Ik?1ow,  with 
a chemisette  a in  1 'itrge : the  Vandyke  is  slightly 
haiq'»k  The  hue*  marking  the  dress  may  be  pipings 
or  velvet.  The  dress  from  which  tho  drawing  wa^ 
taken  is  of  pearl  silk  with  pipings. 


The  ( Jiiu/e  Prfas  consist*  of  a garnet-colored  par- 
dew  us,  embroidered,  over  a salmon-colored  merino. 

The  Homk  Toirkt  consists  of  a gored  rol>e,  which 
may  be  made  of  two  different  shades  of  the  same 
material  the  lighter  forming  the  fallings,  with  vel- 
vet bands;  or  they  may  be  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  but  of  a darker  shade. 
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ANOTHER  AFRICAN  HUNTER 

hsta  upon  our  planet  there  I exbfl  nobody  yA 


_ U lire,  njf  reading  ib tit  Exploits 

Jt%,,  will  bo  men  whose  special  minion  is  to  hud  adventures,  Gordon  Camming  was  the  firet 
make  war  upon  it,  and  m \ou&  p?  gtertft  littnters  to  make  know  n to  the  world  that  Southern  Afrjqw 

was  the  Paradise  of  Nimrods.  Kv^ry  where 

active.  h«titt'V  ix  limned  tfr&pp  or  two  spe- 
cies. of  prey,  Oh  opt  weatorn  prairies  be  is 
confined  to  %o>i  t in  India  he  mast  satisfy 
him  sel  f wrlyft  jifid  'wf  jri  i^a  i fn  Ceylon 

he  ea n,  pt  whiff  ebnM r bag  &$Vfc|te  ele- 
phant^ wnd  h*d  f»  wild  bplia  tifci* ; 


....  .PHI  m I U 

he  has  ntjh-  beat  a and  wolves.  But  U\  South 
Africa  Im  hiuia  big-tusked  elephants,  lordly 
lions,  mighty  thimjceroxeR  dtid  hippopota- 
mi, savage  buffaloes,.  long-net  ked  . gii-aifcs, 
large  all  ignore.  fat  sea- cows,  'p$i ft  osfriche?, 
sneaking  hyenas,  wild  zebras  and  quaggus, 
and  an  almost  in  n n me  ruble  variety  nf  the 
dear  tribe,  such  us  oryxes;,  kofxhms,  invaks, 
Errns,  elands.  spTuigltrHrks,  gm>  bocks,  feche*, 
pallabs,  and  others  whose  very  names  are 
strange  to  TmrimYliMs, 

Mr.  Baldwin  it  the  «en,  we  believe,  of  p 
Scotch  genthrmup,  b#i*  With  a love  qf  dqg* 
and  hmsctu  When  six  y eur«  old  he  owned 
a pony,  and  had  rogidarlj}  two  ckys  a week 
with  the  harficr?*,  rVBer  leaving  school  he 
was  placed  m a rt  erdiuriPs  conn  ting-roan, 
but  it  waft  zoov  intimated  to  him  that  his  aT- 
terubiTieccoitlci  bo  dispensed  with.  Then  he 
wins  sent  to  -Forfur&ire  to  learn  fanning, 
with  the  statue  rn-uU.  Then  he  was  placed 
on  a Highland  farm,  consisting  of  a couple 
of  acres  of  •fttnbtH  ground,  Thirteen  miles 
square  of  mountain,  moor,  and  lake.  Here 
with  deftr  RtuikingV  drawing,  and  the 

like,  he  gor  itlung  cundurtuldy  for  a whiles 
But  Gordon  Cnrnnvrug’A  book  haring  comrr 
out,  jemng  Baldwin  made  up  his  mind  tha$ 
South  Africa  was  the  (dace  fur  him  ; so  in- 
vesting Ids  means  in  gtms,  saddles,  arid  dogs; 
he  sailed  thar  favored  land.,  and  at  once 
Jtdh^d  a hunting  parry  from  Kalkl,  netting 
c«4t  within  three  weeks  after  iao&ing.  From 
that  time  for  eight  years  he ! mode  regular 
h.U  rd>ng  excundons  * growing  grad  dally  lon- 
ger arid  longer  until  die  last,  in  I^CO,  ia 
which  he  traversed  2000  tmles  of  almost  un- 
explored country,  and  reached  the  famous 

? A frii-GH  Ifmm’hftsr**  $ *t*i  U>  tint  Znrniw*\  la* 
dudiaiT  bate  N^unH,  ttfe  KjH  start  Dewitt,  etc  .>  from 
lHM  fir  ^nXtjWi  €*}*auta 

F.  tc.n.y.  W'ufc  jumieivajt  J Uuolmlium.  lUrjxei  xaui 

BitfUritv  ' ’<: y • j * 


wirxruf  cBAanpP  bAjjiw**. 


'JSWH,  by  tiiirjver  naU  Biottuti-3,  to  tiw  Clerk’*  Office  ttf  the  DU- 


Ifttomi  RcertrAlag  to  Act  'of  0>&Sb^  In  th««  yw 
frjet  Court  for  tho  Soathorti  Dtetrin  ot  .Knrr  Vurk- 
YtU,  XXVI.^Ko.  D75.—l>u 
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cataract  of  Mosiatnnye — “ Sounding  Smoko” — 
for  which  Livingstone,  in  the  worst  of  taste, 
proposes  to  substitute  the  name  of  44  Victoria 
Falls” — a name  which  we  trust  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Baldwin  was  the  second  white  man 
who  ever  saw  these  falls,  which  from  his  ac- 
count and  those  of  Livingstone  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge the  palm  with  Niagara. 

The  journals  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin  records 
the  Incidents  of  his  various  expeditions  were 
written  in  kraals,  or  on  wagon  bottoms, 

now  in  ink,  then  iu  pencil,  or,  these  failing,  with 
strong  tea  or  gunpowder  and  water.  They  fur- 
nish an  almost  daily  record  of  the  life  of  an  A frican 


hunter,  as  simple  and  direct  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 
From  these  we  propose  to  compile  one  more 
chapter  of  African  life,  supplementing  in  a way 
the  articles  for  which  at  different  times  Gum- 
ming, Andersson,  Livingstone,  Burton,  and  Da 
Chailln  have  furnished  materials.  The  region 
over  which  Mr.  Baldwin  hunted  mainly  extend- 
ed from  Port  Natal,  B0°  to  the  Zambesi  in  1 7° 
south  latitnde.  and  from  25°  to  33c  cast  longi- 
tude, embracing  a tract  000  miles  from  south  to 
north,  with  an  average  breadth  from  east  to  west 
of  250  miles,  covering  an  area  about  equal  to 
the  French  Empire.  In  it  are  comprised  the 
British  Colony  of  Natal,  tlie  country  of  thefero- 
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jgatf  Ms  tail 
ft  *wCop  that  would 
i j u VV*  dujte  f«V 

itAibfet,  ;atni  roiled 
like  it  log  into  the 
wafer. . Agaiij  he  vm& 
tTVunoihftg  Acsim*  ** 
muddy  meivwu  Ivins' 
gun  under  , hi.«  chin, 
Wlven,  tuok/ng  hack, 
he  suw  ^.huge  alliga- 
tor taukiTrp  for  liira, 
fori  ring  a warlike  a 
steamer,  f f e drop;**! 
gun PncJ  ju«ft  Htfocerd- 
st» . OTlna;  the 
Whk,  A0ttt^  was 
shooting  ; wl Id 
&&  tn  line 
ftiev  iiUfspf^/vA  iin- 


tnu?r  .\&r.r.r&. 


cious  Zulus,  the  Transvaal  Republic  of  the  caughr  it  by  the  fog  its  it  was  got ng  down ; it 
Dutch  hnlf-brecds,  the  gn?af  Kalahari  Desert,  w came  in  halves.  an  alligator  souring  the  best 
14  Thirst- Land, ,f  And fht?  welMvauoed  tract  about  part,  ami  ready  to  treat  (he  hunter  in  the  Name 
Lake  Ngami,  peopled  by  various  tttbes;  of  the  way.  At  another  time,  tired  With  M titi 

Kaffir  nice.  down  upon  a reed v foiund  in  the  slmDu'w#  *»r*d 

Niqo  whitcRk  wirh  three  wagons  and  lots  of  fell  fn*t  oUeepj;  owning  just  j it  time  la  jte&ii-ji  If 
Kaffirs,  mi  oat,  tin  the  irip  to  the  purpose  a dozen  of  the  scaly  bfnfos  withii*  a few  yards, 
of  shooting  'jiiiiKo^s  at  8mm  Lucia  :!Uy,  ISO  j open- mouthed  to  make  a meat'. of  him.  The 
rrtiieA  op  the  coast,  The  foum^.y  ’yr$&  a it  ynfor-  nlligA.to.ra-  have  singnUr  habit-  when  one  of 
funaw-  one.  it  was  commenced  in  Jan  nary,  the  j tfeif  number  haft  been  shot  on  land;  oLdnhbtng 
wet  season.  The  mfo  '.fell  cfory  day,  By  day  [ togafoorrifcd  ^lidving  him  into  the  wafer,  where 
they  waited  through  tall  soaking  gr r.:-a ; bv  night  be  *mk*  like  a stfetf. 

they  slept  under  the  Wagon*;  wad.  every.  motnmg;  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  that  all  the 
tumid  tom*<drex  x?r  a muddy  pooh  wnh  a to  hunters  were. attacked  bv  fevers,  BvidVijr^aft- 
of  KnffirX  curled  up'  at  their  tot,  and  a h>M  of  or  L ing  ?en.sefoss  in  a Kaffir  kraal  for  some  days, 
wet  dog*  o?>  tup  of  fcham.  /Wifeti  tlwy  racked  just  sufficiently  to  drag  hi tr, seif  ip'  life 

ihefo  found  gam<?  cdbuglrt  p W»goun  And  knew  nothing  for  tunny  thiy*;  two 

heir,  it-mw  fostf  fol  Work . to'  get  it.  Sea-oouv^  am)  r cdtor*  vyue  taken  in  like  nizunyr  wlTlied';  a 

ill!  sga inr;  hi  V f niNk> o-,;  ' 


rfornber, 
of  a worked  in  the 
niohung  up  io  titor 
in  mini  ami 

water,  kilUfig  sea- 
cows,  Editing  oat 
their  tWte,  sakirtg 
the  moat.  and  trying 
out  the  oil  in:  tte 
affetmoomh  At/$rtf 
Baldwin  made  light 
*vf  tV  ^liig&tor*,  hui ; 
om  or  two  narrow  e*> 
capes  m' ' 

dom,  :Od,oe-he  yjtmt  i 
ck*  rog^  a If  ugu  fklhvw 
lying  rin*5  ifo. 

wM  giyie; 

him  A.  thn 

nbs,  w’ben  the  beast 


0fc’ja>  MJLVyMroK  WfUkOocr  iy^m  rut:  '*&.rxc. 
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•again  tip  ttiiiga^r  ^k»»  j das  binary,  c»wr  Wg!t 

•iIouk  the  '^aasf;  where  what  with  the  spoils  »>f  owhmh  tried  even  the  (>pe  s\%pnv*  which  6 re 
these  and  new  and  iftnii-  a Stray  elephant,  and  ] calculated  fur  such  service.  on  n^i-v-  u 

nn  occa&v>u*4  ftflvnjituT'e  with  a lion,  the  tisno  < steep  hill  they  omitted  the  tt*rjrtl  pjrf&Atitirii  “** 
pn^ed  rather  pk;**mtly  and  quite  -pro  fit  a My.,  j altiimiiig  the  wheels  when  comToenm**  the  do 
The  next  trip  wets  made*  cmee  mart*  intGhjPftti* d i^eut,  rutd  the  hp££  -wagon  w#ut  tluindetiug 


*V>  y>  ri  V;%tr  - 

»M 


On^O  TK>w/y  w*i 


Go  gle 


Original  frorr 
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down  at  an  alarming  rate.  Btddvmi  leaped  &vi% 
into  a thorn  bush  and  escaped  with  little  injury  • 
;>ue  uf  Juh  Kaffirs  was  tun  QTipr,  and  got  his  *hnll 
arplit  ojKttt.  lie  refused  to  have  the  wound  sewed 
up>  and  the  injured  fellow  was  left  behind.  hi>. 
comrade  bleeding  him  between  the  shoulders, 
and  rubhiug  gunpowder  into  hi*  wuund,  their 
usual  treatment  for  vlatlgtfroos  hurts.  What  su<v 
attended  tlusjdoasant  prescription  wa<  never 
tt£rert«utf&&  This  trip  vras  cotnmctietd  in  Oc- 
tuber,  1656,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  o party 
Of  hunters  wliioh  Mr  .tt-ddwia  had  smt our  and 
tKh>.iv>  thc-m  mipplies  df  utanmrihion  The.  rains 

soon,- set  m,  Game  was  scarce,  nud  ron^Hpicm- 
\y  lions  showed  themselves  in  closer  neigh  bur- 


where  his  hunters  were  to  bt.vf  there  bo 
trtiee  ot  them.  Then  news  earn©!  that  the  Zip 
las  hftd  kilted  live  whin- -s  and  all  their  Kudir*. 
So  leaving  all  hi&  good©  Udbud,  Baldwin  set  «>fT 
on  hfe  return.  Approaching  the  Tugehi  River, 
the  boundary  of  the  Zulu  Country,  he  vra?  rohl 
tlmr  ugrem  fight  hud  taken  place,  that  thv  stream? 
were  diokcd  with;  dead,  and  that  for  fifteen  miles 
one  could  walk  over  dead  eoqises.  This  wa>  «L 
most.  literally  true.  Men,  women,  and  ehUdrtfrt 
were  lying  iii  evetw  position.  There  were  uxo~ 
cn  Idslwd  to  their  hacks 
both  thrust  through  the  sdjn&ldetfe,  and  w arrirm? 
with  till  their  war  dresses  untouched,  all  tit  the 
hist.  stages  of  decomposition.  Thv.  * tench  wue 
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twvv>Vv--ii<t^i4 , m-  ,>w»j  (••wiind#v  hut  the-  tlar*  were  Idrelv?  ox»n  in  aul- 

Tbu&fw  >it\  Baldwin^#  tj-ijw  Rud  been  made j winter  ernuge  and  Jfcimm  rrees  were  vnrered  with 

• ik&C  v ..«$.>■  ttmzx  \ 

'y&f?  •& 

?T  -‘’in 

I ^^5^  .. 

Ip'ure  enfel  *;M)l£  * 'Vi&tfe  ' 
:lr»K‘-  ,%0 

*iisf  kftteWk- ' .\Vlw>  iW>t 

OO  ti\\  fVjyjfec  U 

«}/ R&ld- 
n ;'«  vf  £ 

iyroj  - of  • tfOCfr  v*$\  * u 

, h jV^r. 

■Tfitry  vru>  s>f 
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mil.  Upon  tho  whole, 

wo  are  inclined  to  think  the  buffalo  the  most  his  dog  answer  the  purpose  of  a coverlet.  It 
dangerous  customer  which  the  African  hunter  took  » fierce  flight  to  make  the  dog  agTcc  to  this 
will  encounter.  The  giraffe  affords  capital  arrangement,  but  after  a severe  pommeling  the 
sjjort,  and  is,  besides,  especially  good  eating,  hunter  succeeded  in  bringing  the  dog  to  terms, 
One  giraffe  hunt  had  a curious  ending;  one  of  a?id  fastening  him  above  with  the  stirrup  leathers, 
the  long-necked  creatures  receiving  a death-shot  The  warmth  of  the  dog  kept  his  master  alive, 
went  headlong  into  a tree,  with  three  forks  about  It  must  lmve  been  a cold  night,  for  in  the  mam- 
twelve  fee t.  front  the  ground,  where  it  remained  ing  the  wild  animals  around  could  hardly  stir, 
wedged  fast,  and  died  standing.  Hot  as  the  | Baldwin  kept  his  eye  upon  to  the  main  chance, 
days  were  the  night#  were  bitterly  cold.  Once  sold  his  wagon  and  goods  for  oxen,  made  other 
Baldwin,  out  on  ft  hunt,  lost  his  wagon,  and  was  arrangements,  and  set  out  further  into  the  in- 
unable  to  light  a fire.  So  tethering  his  horse,  terior.  lie  passed  Kobolong,  tho  old  residence 
he  curled  himself  up,  while  lions,  hyenas,  and  of  Livingstone,  which  hud  been  pillaged  bv  the 
jackals  were  how  ling  around,  and  tried  to  make  Boers,  made  acquaintance  with  Sec  beta,  the 
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chief  of  whom  Livingstone  speaks  so  highly,  satisfied  themselves  by  pulling  it.  In  spite  of 
who  proved  to  be  a sharp  hand  at  a bargain,  j hunting  time  sometimes  hung  heavily.  It  was 
though  he  found  a match  in  the  Scotchman;  * n white  day  when  he  borrowed  a few  books  from 
ami  penetrated  far  into  a part  of  Kaffir-land  another  hunter  in  the  region.  These  he  would 
where  no  white  men  had  been  before.  At  one  only  read  in  small  bits  at  a time,  thus  protract- 
kraal  he  was  quite  a lion,  on  the  strength  of  his  mg  the  enjoyment  to  the  utmost, 
heard  of  six  months'  growth,  which  the  Kaffirs  j In  December  he  turned  homeward,  now— it 
would  not  believe  to  bo  natural  until  they  had  being  mid-summer — suffering  greatly  from  want 
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vriih  # frtwj) -of  *>5  oxen.  ‘ , k. '. ; / / . 

Next  spring.  X 1 SSfy  he  batted  figpnyfor  the 
far  inmrsor.  In  a few  duy<  be  reached  she  re- 
gion Wffyirfl  Goidrm  Cummin#;  badhhfomi*t  fo- 
rnoue  i*fcplMitt  shooting*  but  found  mdy  one 
elephants  tmck.  'f  ho  season  ivis  ihi£  .'<}ryosf  fin 
ivx'nrd,  and  1 raveling  was  no  t-ayv  maiLter,  Wn- 
tejj  winch  i>  a flat  air  tlui  great  necessary  of  life, 
>v&si  found  iioiy  jaf  long  UrU'r%»U,  arid  then  of 
the  poorest  i the  linlfo/hokcd  cattle  would  often 
not  touch  it ; ami  the  bun  tors  could  only  worry 

bmtuly. 

By  ftffly  J&fc  Baldwin  had  got  tar  up  in  the 
d<?5cn\  wftixxr  Jiti 
more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  KalKrs  than  be  bad 
supposed.  One  of  them 
brought  him  on  old  mil?- 
bet  to  be  mended  ; in 
trying  {*>  do  ihii  the  lock 
wasbrobmi.  and  iim  own- 
er demanded  ft  new  one.*  a ’ ' 4‘  >fr.:  ‘ ‘ ‘* 
Ha  wfi?  obliged  ro  eottir  c 
[M\  Not  looJS  after  a 
parry  of  rowing  Bama tv*  £ 
gwato*  edrne  along  wills  y 
n hi  f of  » Jl^iSiira  irt>v  > 
wbum  they  had  picked  ■$  1 

up  an  the  dedefil  Tltt* 
owner  wuvued  tn  sell  U*e  C 
black  tw-your-ohl*;  turd  d 
Baldwin  dicing  n/stitcd 
tiuit  .tfi#  Wf.ruld  proba- 
bly fth-Amlon.  him  hi  the 
desert  when 


nod  kicking.  “ mrv  -f>^r  W%''  «*ys 
Mr.  Baldwin/ ^ io  see  my  little  irtsmikin  borne 
uway  .■  I could  ppt  have  biien  fonder  of  one  uf 
my  own.  Ilis  large  blaek  difttntnd  tyc6i  with 
their  lorrg  lusfffcs,  used  fo  twinkle  Ukp  stars.  t\nd 
his  little  teeth,  white  I't.mf.-.eyrn.  -.ns  Sfiowdlftke>T 
wem  exposed  *»n  •■'lit . datib)e:',Jp;r,^  as-  lie  saw  nui 
coming  to  the  Wtv^bt  >ye}f  domfod  with  meat  te 
hind  fho;  hrm*^ ;&n4  hp ^ <0^  to  tl^p  his  ii^e 
hands  with  delight  aiul  £hd  dance  agoim 

Black  children  ar*^  be Joii.  neYfir  afck 


they  gdf 
tfretfof  him.  him 

tW  f th<-  hf ok e o 'musket, 
ily  yai(h<l  the  little  fol- 
low Lcbbe,  :and  he  soon 
ta'ame gfiziii  hi vo.ri t tt. 
■&fri*at  thin  time  his  own 
ly&tTirf  vr  weary  of  tiie. 
jonrnrr.  arrd  decamped 
in  a ’hi/'lv,  k\a ring  their 
master  wb  me,  with  twen- 
ty tfxeo  and  only  «ne  at- 
t»;ndaiir?  ami  the  poor 
Jittfoh'^bc.  lie  bad  a 
dofrdu!  time  of  it  for  $ 
tow  diiv s->uli  xioue  in  the 
thoutdifhc  u re  bin 
OHufo  loius^lf  brolly 
a^sfu  1 , hy dpi jit^.  fettle  av 
ber^i^to  kraal  1 by  £>k<:al. 
ffowbvPT.in  futfly  or 

uhd;  th^if  »fofoj?n'un;  >vt*s- 
ovtrrlof)kod.  Lei  he  gn.‘\v 
fot  and  happy  with  as 
much  tn*  at  as  iicv  could 
eat.  But  in 

it  was  all  oNCv  'for  Writ. 
U old  irtvlmr*  hud  cmtuc 
Npk,  hringing  flic  bv?»- 
keft  vi  u«kct-  n n d i n^irf  - 
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for  any  food,  arc 
very  quick  at  learm 
nig ; aiul  whore  a 
white  * *n  e won  Id  uv> 

leave  his  mother'-  • 

apron,  the  black 

youngsters  fetch 

wood  and  water, 

make  a tire,  an 

.'<»uk  their  own  food,  52SB 

run  about,  show  n-  ^ 

fear,  lend  a hau  ‘ 

U every  thing,  and 
sleep  on  the  ground, 
rolled  up  like  a bah 
before  the.  fire/ 

Severn l times  a ft  or- 
ward  Mr.  Baldwin 
bought  slaves  from 
these  nouiadc*  of 
the  desert  in  order 
to  save  them  from 
maltreatment ; and 

in  return  he  got  scuimlK  abuwl  in  the  colonial 
newspapers  for  trading  in  cH.ftvcjg. 

Lake  N garni  w a*  tfcfe  point  to  which  Bald- 
win's course  was  directed.  XL-  ivavlmd  it.  about 
the  middle  of  June,  nod  giver?  no  vciy  favorable 
account  of  the  couauy.  It  is  flat,  unbeikhvy 
and  uninteresting,  it  is  three  dnv-!  journey 
around  the  lake;  hut  the  fatal  fiy— the  tsetse* 
whose  bite  is  death  to  hordes — remfere  it  impos- 
sible to  make  the  eirettu  on  horseback-  More- 
over, 


A.  U>Nf  LT  TM  liITT: 

business,  the  8«xo<‘hman  showed  himydf  a match 
for  an)  African  whom  he  mot.  tNv  pious  Secbebi 
not  except c-d.  More  Ih&n  ouoe  he  has  occasion 
torhnukh'  «»vi  r h'i>  good  baig.dr..-*  hi  ivory. 

After  visiting  tlto  lake  r^cclndatebc  gave  hi* 
visitor  ft  ,er*nd  dinner.  It.  was  itetyftj  iu  fh>- 
’•pen  rdr.  th<5»  .o f-ndaur-  bring  the  p;r:;i:-M 
in  the  kraal,  who  knelt  before  the  gug&ts,  dish 
in  hand.  Their  oiothing  insisted  of  a skixi 
aromul  the  loins,  and  no  end  of  Wads  upon  kgs, 
nock,  arms,  and  waist.  The  food  corniced  of 
r-a-N-  i piralfr.  swimming  in  tut  iu-  gn  ;-.•*.  A 
gjruJfc-wtouk  seorus  to  bo  no  Imd  tiling  in  }f€  way. 
—quite  equal  to  the  choicest  beef ; bill  if  we  may 
credit  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  has  had  amply  expe- 
rience, the  choicest  parts  of  an 'animal  ki&  Mtoao 
which  we  throw  nw'ny.  “ The  intrsfiheV'  he 

saw,  ^arc  the  daintier  morsels/'  In  an  wly 
pan  of  bis  journal  he  sneered  at  the  of  tha 
natives  who  look  the 
mi  paunch  of  an  animal, 

filled  it  up  with  the 
- r„  viscera  and  all  their 

,'  miscellaneous  con- 

ten  fs,  and  cooked 
them  together  as  a 
•iWrit-  bonne  bmrfat.  A half 

dozen  years’  experi- 
ence made  him  wise, 

. and  he  now  says,  “No- 
thing approaches  the 
parts  most  relished  by 
the  natives  in  richness 
of  tlavor,  and  racy, 
gamy  taste.  The  K ah 
Mrs  know  well  i he  br-t 
parts  of  every  animal, 
y ..  / and  laugh  at  our 

throwing  them  away.  ” 

• JjBft:  In  the  matter  of  o«t- 

• '■'ww'  ing  we  live  and  learn. 
Mansfield  Parktris, 
following  Bruce,  ns- 


the  Kaffirs  hereabout  are  iu  a chronic 
state  of  hostility*  there  great  end  in  lifts  Using  to 
steal  each  other’s  eaiib*.  1/  id  in  hitch.-,  the  must, 
potent  chief  thereabout,  accompanied  Baldwin 
on  his  first  visit  to  !/■  i d.'  . t;  Jfg  ii  prit  a bad 
fellow  at  heart,”  say*  die  traveler,  u hut  4 dread- 
ful  beggar,  and  very  covetous ; be  wants  nil  your 
things  on  his  own  term**  and  asks  outrageous 
prices  for  his.”  Unwi-vor,  when  it  came  to 
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suros  us  that  no  man 
knows  what  a steak  is 
until  he  has  eaten  it, 
us  they  do  in  Abyssinia, 

freshly  cut  and  raw.  ••  j 

Mr.  Hall,  whose  expo-  • ■ , sv>.  M 

rienees  among  the  E*-  £ ™ 

quimaux  will  soon  aj>- 

pear,  is  rapturous  over  V M 

arctic  cookery,  which  in 

his  est-iiTUKi  .n  puts  to 

shame  the  sublimcsi 

achievements  of  the 

ehr/s  of  Delrnonico  or  ' 

the  A sow ; and  our 

gourmands  who  have  ‘ • 

come  to  appreciate 

“*»«}•"  venis..n,  “ten- 

<l«r”  snij'O,  iui-1  w.  >•>.]- 

cock’s  “ trail”  may  have  .[  g 

something  yet  to  learn 

from  the  cooks  of  a K if-  : 

lir  kraal.  We  imagine,  i/.  ' 

however,  that  Mr.  Mali  - V 

win  is  hardly  in  earnest. 

when  he  says.  ‘-They 

say  perfect  happiness 

does  not  exist,  in  this 

world,  hut  I should  say  • 

a Kaffir  chief  comes  -’Iv* 

nearer  to  it  than  any 

other  mortal ; his  slight- 

<st  wish  is  law,  he  .V*  ^V-V  -y>V  , 
knows  no  contradic- 
tion, has  the  power  of 
life  and  death  in  his 
hands,  can  take  any  ‘ ;; 
quantity  of  wives,  and  % 

put  them  away  at  any  | jj 

moment;  he  is  waited  v A I .. 

npoti  like  an  infant,  and  - ; 
every  wish,  whim,  and 

the  fullest  extent.  lie 
has  ivory,  feathers,  and 
karosscs  brought  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  which 

he  can  barter  with  the  BBe 

traders  for  every'  article  V 
of  taxary.  . > 

Leaving  the  Lake  ; yyy 

Ngaml  region,  and  mak- 
ing his  wav  back  through  the  divert,  ho  came 
near  dying  of  fever  and  ague,  suffered  terribly 
from  want  of  water,  ran  great  peril  of  being 
burned  up  by  a conflagration  in  the  thick,  di  r 
grass  and  bush,  lost  several  horses  and  cattle  by 
the  sickness  of  the  country,  and  finally  reached 
the  Dutch  settlements  early  in  September. 

In  the  spring  of  I8fJ)  he  set  out  on  another 
trip  into  the  far  interior,  with  a larger  outfit  than 
ever  before.  When  he  reached  See  hole's  he  had 
three  wagons,  about  sixty  oxen,  eight  horses, 
and  thirteen  servants;  Jic  had  already  lost  on 
the  two  months*  journey  six  horses,  a few  dogs, 
and  been  upset  a few  times.  Thus  far  he  had 


killed  nothing  of  consequence;  but,  as  he  was 
off  the  verge  of  the  elephant  country,  he  looked 
for  a good  return  for  his  investment,  provided 
his  horses  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  live  a few 
months  longer.  If  they  died,  there  was  an  end 
of  elephant  shooting.  In  a fortnight  five  more 
horses  died,  and  the  elephants  were  not  reach- 
ed. Still  he  pressed  on.  The  air  was  so  dry 
that  an  old  seasoned  gun-stock  shrinks,  and  the 
fittings  become  loose;  and  the  wagons,  unless 
built  of  carefully  seasoned  timber,  tumble  to 
pieces.  It  was  late  in  July  before  they  had  any 
elephant  sbooti  ng  of  consequence ; but  then  they 
began  to  come  upon  them,  though  by  no  means 
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in  such  large  numbers  as  they  had  hoped.  At 
best,  elephant-hunting  is  hard  work,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  found  it  especially  so.  Under  date  of 
July  22  he  writes : “ The  elephants  stand  so  far 
from  the  wafer  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  back 
the  same  day,  I have  therefore  come  on  with 
one  wagon  ten  miles  nearer  to  the  standing- 
places,  and  all  our  wafer  has  to  be  drawn  that 
distance  on  a sledge  which  I have  made.  It  is 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  grains  is  as  dry 
os  old  tinder,  without  the  slightest  nourishment 
in  it;  as  a natural  consequence,  the  oxen  are  as 


dry  as  rakes.  I grieve  much  for  the  poor  will- 
ing horses,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  under  the 
saddle,  at  a footq  aco  in  a broiling  sun  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  then  tied  np  to  the  wagon 
without  food,  and  stinted  in  their  allowance  of 
water,  which  we  have  (o  draw  ten  miles  nt  least, 
half  the  way  through  hack-thorns  over  n Many 
ground.  These  are  among  the  hardships  which 
we  must  undergo  to  get  elephants,  They  are 
dearly  paid  for.” 

One  dny  messengers  came  from  Leehulatebc, 
the  Kaffir  chief,  whose  lot  had  seemed  to  the 
hunter  only  a year  be- 
fore the  ideal  of  hap- 
piness, lie  had  seen 
hard  times  siuce^  lib- 
town  had  been  burned 
* > ; down,  all  his  stores  de- 

stroyed, and  no  traders 
had  come  near  him  for 
, a long  time.  Hewant- 

e<J  tca’  <o^‘e«  *n&Ar- 
powder,  lead,  and  a 
horse.  Baldwin  sent 
*3/,^ ■ wlmt  was  asked,  and 
told  his  people  to  get 
d&fe;  as  much  in  return  as 
they  could.  In  ex- 
change  for  a wngon- 

l /&£;■■  stores,  he  got  a w agon- 

iffl  ^)at^  1 vott.  He  fllfo 

received  a rather  un- 
profitable present  in 
“w  the  shape  of  a couple 

of  half-starved  Mosara 


smsocaenos  \wt>  nooa. 
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boys,  whom  he  thought  it  an  act  of  Christian 
charity  to  take.  They  were  poor  emaciated 
things,  who  had  received  just  enough  roots, 
reeds,  and  oifal  to  keep  body  ami  soul  together. 
They  were  all  head  and  stomach,  lantern-jawed, 
hollow-eyed,  gaunt,  and  furnished,  with  a pre- 
maturely old  look.  Their  appetites  were  tre- 
mendous, and  Baldwin  had  to  check  them  from 
devouring  pieces  of  old  shoe-leather,  worn-out 
straps,  and  giraffe-hide  an  inch  thick.  They 
picked  tip  wonderfully  under  full  rations,  and 
showed  no  deficiency  of  brains.  Once,  on  ac- 
count of  some  fancied  wrong,  the  whole  body  of 
Baldwin’s  Kaffirs  bolted  ofFinto  the  desert,  tak- 
ing with  them  these  two  six-year  old  urchins. 
After  a week  the  boys  r: — 

came  back  together. 

They  had  made  their 
way  alone  fifteen  miles  j 
through  the  desert.  The 
lads  were  finally  left  in 
the  wire  of  the  German  \ r 
missionaries. 

One  way  and  an-  j 
other,  Mr.  Baldwin  { 
managed  to  pick  up  a | 
valuable  cargo  of  ivory,  ! £ 

ostrich -feathers,  rhi-  1- 
noceros-horns,  and  oth-  r 

er  articles  of  African 

trade,  as  good  as  gold,  « ^ 

and  returned  to  Natal 

about  New-Year’s  a !•  . . 

richer  man  than  when  V*  | 

he  set  out.  ; JR 

Early  in  the  spring  \ S. 

of  the  next  year  (itM'JO)  \/  4m 

Mr.  Baldwin  set  out  for  A 

his  longest  and  last 
journey  into  the  into- 
rior.  We  pass  over  tlie 
old  incidents  of  horses 
and  cattle  dying,  of 
thirst  and  heat,  and  the  j 
thousand  other  ndven-  | 
tures^f  African  travel-  j 
ing,  ami  come  to  the 
1st  of  August,  when  he 
ascertained  to  his  satis- 
faction that  he  was 
within  a day  or  two  of 
the  great  falls  of  the 
Zambesi.  Ho  set  oil 
resolutely,  deter  mined 
to  lind  them,  walked  all 
day  and  night,  and  to- 
ward morning  heard  j 
thei  r loud  roar  ten  miles 

away.  J ust before  day-  r<0 

break  he  threw  bimseif 
down  close  by  the  river, 
two  miles  above  the 
falls.  Livingstone’s  de- 
scription of  these  won- 
derful falls  is  known  to 
all  readers. 


says  that  this  description  underrates  their  magnifi- 
cence. Livingstone  estimates  the  width  of  the 
river  at  1000  yards;  Baldwin  is  sure  that  it  is 
twice  as  great.  Livingstone  puts  the  depth  of 
the  plunge  at  100  feet;  Baldwin  thinks  it  is  as 
many  yards.  Livingstone  was  expected  to  arrive 
every  day,  and  Baldwin  waited  to  meet  him.  So 
on  the  SHh  of  August  the  two  first  Europeans  who 
had  ever  gazed  upon  this  wonder  of  the  world 
stood  together  on  its  brink,  and  their  names  arc 
carved  together  on  a tree  close  by,  the  only  place 
where  the  great  explorer  carved  his  name  in  all 
his  long  journey . 

MasipoGtana,  the  enptain  under  Livingstone’s 
old  friend  Sckcletn,  was  angry  that  Baldwin  had 
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Si iodeiu,  who  relumed  them  to  Baldwin.  Thu? 
mutter  w as  disposed  of,  hut  the  captain  .had  a 
mow  serious  griwa ti&e,  f f is  father  had  lent  a 
number  of  men  10  Living? tone  on  hi*  former 
\tify  and  they  had  not  come  tack ; and  besides 
the  cannon  and  horses  which  the  Due  for  prom- 
ised to  *owl  had  not  appeared,  Baldwin,  with 
pood  reason,  wan  timj  of  the  country  and  sot  out 
on  ids  return,  exyvr  ting  to  encounter  on  his  way 
hock  one  of  his  wagons  with  the  at  feodum 


Come  to  the  foils  without  consulting  him?  hut ; tods  to  MuaipooUma,  who  transmuted  them  to 


now  that  he  had  come  he  roust  pay  handsomely 
for  fiie  water  he  had  used  fhr  drinking  and  wash- 
i op?  for  the  wood  he  had  burned,  and  flife  g mss 
that  his  horses  had  eaten.  Moreover,  it  wins  a 
great  otTenSP  that  he  had  taken  a plunge  info  the 
river  from  one  of  the  chief s boats.  If  ho  had 
been  drowned  or  devoured  by  a crocodile  or  a 
sen-cow,  people  would  have  said  that  ho  had 
been  killed  hy  the  Makololos,  and  Sekeletu  would 
bate  laid  the  blame  upon  Mutfpnojtima,  who  hud 
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in  eonscf|ucuce  suffered  great  uneasiness  of  mint!  j Kaffirs  and  half-breed*,  whom  he  bad  sent  on  a 
— for  all  of  whiidi  damage  and  injury  of  feeling  j hunting  expedition  in  another  direction.  A 
recompense  roust  be  made.  In  considerat  ion  of  i few  extracts  from  bis  journal  will  show  sumo  of 
all  this  Baldwin  sent  ft  half  dozen  pounds  uf  i the  delights  of  African.  travel : 

lt  Sept.  9.  I nro  now 
throe  days  on  my  road 
\mk  again — a weary, 
Ipug  journey,  without 
water  so  far,  and  I shall 
be  obliged  to  wait  for 
min  before  1 ban  get 
out,  besides  which  the 
veldt  in  full  of  a jrt/tsou* 
ou%  herb,  which  is  cer- 
tain dentbJh  n few  hour* 
to  oxen.” — “ I Mh  ATI 
the  vjey*  arc  dried  up^ 
arid  we  only  get  a small 
quantity  of  water  at  the 
fountains  after  hard  dig- 
ging. I it  t he  ea rly  morn- 
ings, evenings,  and 
nights  It  i?  on  cold  that 
there  is  ice  in  all  the 
water  vessels?  while  the 
Juy>  arc  mfcu^Iy  hot. 
Game  of  nil  kinds  n 
a?  thin  as  deal  board s. 
and  the  fan?  roi>«ei]ueiit- 
ly  very  indifferent* — 
r. 20/A,  Sick  and  fired. 

I thought  once  I wo 8 
itt  for  the  fever.  The 
hack-thorns  have  tom 
ail  toy  clothes  to  nigs ; 
fliey  are  patched  in 
rwmuy  places- end  T am 
hardly  decent  even  fur 
the  veldt,  where  any 
mortal  covering  will  do  ; 
nothing  but  Vn liver  has 
Hfif  chance,  and  that  is 
too  hot.  A I if  lie  bacon 
still  left,  though  shaded 
from  the  sup  in  the  very 
middle  of  i he  wagon,  ha* 
almost  melted  away.” — 
“3GUA  A MaceuUcai 
chief  brought  roe  to 
*hoot  some  game  fa r 
him  and  hh  people,  ns 
they  ha<1  fled  From  Moed- 
likrtlsc,  and  Were  starv- 
ing. Boevas  shot  twen- 
ty-three head  >w  all-  my- 
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several  places ; but 
the  water,  though 
drinkable  at  first, 
after  an  hour’s  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  is 
salt  os  briue.  My 
oxen  are  dving daily, 
I make  a post-morv 
£, ••a**-*  * t c in  exumi  n ai  ion , 
r'7  but  am  no  uis»?r. 
They  swell  up  to  an 
- onoririowS5^e- drink 
WJf.  jgKBSiBaBL^  gallons  of  thisbriuk- 
’ ish  stuff,  and  when 
opened  are  full  of  # 
nasty  yellowish  mat* 
!JV-, ter.  The  Masaras 
?«\  there  i?  not  « 
x . drop  of  water  ahead. 

an,!  what  is  to  In- 
V done  I do  not  my- 

self know.  The  Ma- 
snras  showed  rue  a 
white  man’s  grave. 
I can  learn  no  particulars  as  to  the  person 
buried  there ; but  a more  desolate  spot  to  lay 
one’s  bones  in  can  hardly  be  conceived ; I can 
only  hope  such  a fate  may  not  be  mine.  I 
was  very  near  losing  two  of  mv  horses.  They 
went  back  in  search  of  water  at  night,  and  at 
daylight  we  started  on  the  spoor.  Boreas  was 
first ; he  saw  two  lions  in  waiting,  fired  at  one, 
nod  jumped  into  a tree  ; fired  again,  wounding 
one,  when  they  made  off.  and  live  minutes  after 
the  lost  horses  came  trotting  down  to  the  water. 
The  lions  were  as  thin  as  planks ; they  had  not 
killed  any  thing,  and  would  have  pounced  on 
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aalf  seven toctij  chiefly  rhinoceros  and  buffalo,  and 
two  elephants.  Every  vestige  of  the  meat  van- 
ished like  smoke,  but  we  have  left  the  poor  fol- 
lows a large  lot  of  dried  flesh  to  go  on  with. 
The  chief  was  very  grateful,  and  sent  me  a pres- 
ent of  four  tasks,  which  paid  well  for  powder 
and  \mir 

4 4 Oat.  8.  T take  up  my  pen  to  kill  time.  I am 
out  of  sorts,  both  body  and  mind.  There  is  nei- 
ther grass,  wood,  nor  water;  the  sun  is  intense- 
ly hot,  and  there  is  no  shade  of  any  sort.  We 
have  been  laboring  to  get  a supply  of  fresh  wa- 
ter for  our  oxen,  and  have  dug  large  holes  in 
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the  Worses  instantly,  though  it  is  ru>r  thdr  usual 
practice  to  kill  game  in  tire  dortiine^^r^ \&th. 
How  t have  managed  to  kill  thet  five  day-s 
and  ho W:  I am  to  get  rid  of  the  next  ten  dr  fifteen 
ii  a perfect  pusxle,  I can  find  ndtfimg  in  the 
world  to  i$6*  but  very  little  to  ott^  ; wood  ftexito 
none ; and  I have  drunk  almost  enough  brackish, 
juhmoous  water  to  share-  rite  fate  of  Lot**  wif?f  rJ— 
M J &L  Dull  at ui  lonely  ns  it  !*j  1 emild 
i^g^f  ovtjf  tW  day,  hat  the  dybhdduh 

to  \ ri  ‘ iluiy f i o w 1 ntl  in  varidll y 

ri^V-Xhft  Mtra  a ; then  otftuy  tfjfe  ■ 

wntg?**  gnats,  and  ?*»n<14fto  and  the  ait  f» 
c i«'i.se  a*  w dhuv-ceib  & e>Hi -hardly  iwviiVfe-h 
fftg ‘.oyer  me,  add  IK-  on  to .hank  »luj»piHgr:  right 


and  lett^  taking  hunted  of  livto  without  di- 
minishing, the  bur?.,  and  praying;  6r  morning 
or  a breeze. of  wrind,  end  getting  up  ocetoo n- 
ally  to  look  at  the  Stans  io  sec  how  ur  the  night 
has  advanced. */' $Uh.  1 b*^v1>*emnV Crink- 
led and  h«ggHr?h  >nd  r if  my  telescope,  which  l 
use  us  a lookiDg-ck^*:  *jo£*  not  belie  my  ajp- 
pearfiftoo.  prematurely  hgfcdo ' 

- u k l tfeiuk  dt  Sunday  but  *v- 

cry  tldug  is  $o.  m^iiorunons  X hito  nftiftlftg  ft> 
icHik  the  High*  of  time  and  I mhyjeju  like- 

iv  in:,  ifttt  Of  my  icokonmg  a-  fu>\;  \ cm  in 

rags,  pud  my  dcs!i  iil>I^s 4iM|^rX  to^ 

than-  any;  thing  eKe,  being  liowuHv  yoiiwd  an 
ths  sun,  Uhe  pain  U.  very  gftod,  cud  nllvfor 
the  wtuir  of  u needle-  ( 
^ ' • had  four  in  my  to  oft 

ie:,vuig  tty  WAgOft,  tyt 

>)«**y  Iwvo  fi)i  got  Ujm. 
X nrigbt  have  saved  the 
:fe‘  zzg]  life  of  an  ok  or  two  liml 
S#'  t only*  bed  n nau jild  of 
pins,  J bled  one,  and 
|‘!i ; tried  t6  take  up  the  vein 
$1  with  a thorn  in  lieu  of 
J:®  h pm  | but  it  broke  in 
||  the  night,  the  vein  burst 
open  again,  and  the  ox 
bled  to  death,  and  I hftyo 
been  :idV^id'.tokyeutiire;'a 
^S'seccnul  time.  The  days 

K|^5  .are  so fet  that 
||  /t  is  impossible  lo  g#t-f 
|||  ttftd/t  Uii  moon . i&^e:vep 
HI  days  post  tlftir  fdll j tlietd- 
muHk' wati  now 
fp  fourteen  days,  so  as  to 
- itfsvi?  me  full  benefit  of 
f|pt’  if  ; and  theft'  if  I hear 
$$|'  tiidhhjg;  gubd  previous* 
W&;  ly,  totmy>ulf  in  search, 
gap*  gnodt^  iftifos,  tvitfc- 

*M<t  man  t Aft  d drink 

V Llihsc  What  ray  rifle  will 

| 'pi’OridciM  to,  eml  rWn 

, y V!/  > ,’5:  buck  again  another  £f»0 
miles.  My  Waking 
thoughts  and  nmiiiight 
drcuius  are  of  mv  mte- 
■ to  wagon,  and*  I can 
not  help  thinking  that 
;^erhifts . Inis 
The  Kaffirs 

,v'  Oft  J y.  to1-  .photsfi- 

'■‘|  tofy 

’•  liiw  • !^ft  of  ftiy 

h . ; ,4  : % %&  hunt  t ug  with  out  I d » 

! : mi?isicn.,  <is  ;h.v  datu^ 

Xfc* 

i'b:  i no  Iw  Imre  bur  m; 

yf^  | the  ttmwar  ' - " br«,d 

V / ‘ iiave  to  ?>vei  &*$?;■  *&- 

\y  mife  of  the  jivurr^  y -; 
tv.  o.ct  v bmin;  in-fhe.ycic 
y0%  . cithbiit  '—'*‘1  l//c 
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A fountain.  Got  hem 
yesterday  after  ii  jour- 
ney  of  t hrw  days.  No- 
thing  but  sheer  neces- 
sity shall  ever  compel 
me  to  come  again  to 
this  thirst-land.  The 
oxen,  hollow  and  flat- 
4ded.  did  nothing  but 
low,  and  when  out- 
spanned  kept  on  tho 
track,  and  would  not 
stand  or  eat  a mo- 
ment. The  ground 
was  so  hot  that  the 
poor  dog*  to  whom  I 
gaYo  wntor  could  not 
stand  still  to  drink, 
but  had  to  keep  mov- 
ing their  feet.  It  h 
three  days  to  the  next 

water,"  1-7 *A.  A: 
f he  River  Mm,  whhdi 

I readied  two  days 

ago.  Dog-tired,  t 

vent  fast  asteop  as 
soon  vl*  I lay  down, 
and  never  awoke  till 
(lie  morning  *tnr  rose, 
whan  1 heard  lions 
roaring,  and  jumped 
up  to  see  if  my  hom^ 
and  oxen  wc  re  all 
right.  I was  horrified 
at  seeing  Tio  signs  of 
either-,  sent  the  Ivnfr 
dm  off  nt  Once. ; and 

now  dime  the  climax 

of  all  my  nnslV>nmi^. 
fKmpary  had  never 
made  the  ox>n  fust, 
though  he  tntd.  seen 
hvn  lions  in  the -after- 
noon,  and  poor  iter  us 
and  K chon  Joy  dead 
wtrhm  sixty  yards  of 
one  another.  'they 
•ost  rue  iip),  arid  I 
‘‘hofild  ht»ye  got  at 
■Imst  £ J '-V  for  thorn 
lied  T wished  fo  vd!. 

At  sunset  the  Kaffir* 
returned.  reporting  the  death  of  two  of  my  oxen, 
let .dured  by  Ijdn®  Ii»  right-on  .iys  if 

>11  gor*  mil  I hope  to  reach  Sec'helcte,  whore  I 
:\uiy  reckon.  Orf  n few  comforts  from  the  Gcvmrm 
but  t Ik*  wagon  runs  heavily,  *wpn»tik- 
ug  all  the  wayvnnd  tho  wheels  are  dry  as  tinder, 
jr.'ll  whertj  to  procure  a bit  of  grouse  to  sujeotr 
; hem  with  I do  pr»t  knotr.*’ — i%  IfcA;  Rain  at  last, 
hut  xml y in  heavy  pac  ing  showers.  I am  now 
cu^pannccl  under  the  very  same  tree  ns  three 
year*  ago,  1 imv«  ted  but  a vagrant  sort  of  life 
dun*  tte*n,  doing  very  liule  good  fpr  myself  or  any 
body  eino,  except  supplying  tho  ungrateful,  hiilf- 
*tfl.i*vod  Ma»ara»  and  MnrmUv'n?  with  edvtnd-' 
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unco  of  fltel*.  I have  journeyed  over  sot ne 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  miles ; been  through 
the  Tl^bsviui}  lir  public,  Free  £tul*\  and  part 
of  the  Obi  Colony*  twice  down  to  Natal,  and 
fWiCt?  uir/iiod  L.tke  X garni,  Mid  novr  over  the 
Zambesi  iftto  Mnkolnlo  and  Uatoka  hind? ; and 
now  J think  it  W nearly  time  to  halt 

Here,  ton,  wn  ludt,  though  the  perils  and  dan- 
gers of  ibe  journey  overt  fur  from  over  ; hut  the 
least  of  which  wns  a most  wonderful  dinner  goi 
♦ip  for  mir  hunter  by  worthy  Mr.  Sch rood  or,  the 
Gorman  mi^ionnty  gt  Sevholrte  plane,  a fort- 
night lifitt  thiK  la-t  entry,  where  he  Was  OfttfTed 
nigh  tob«iVj»tiug.  Theiu'C,  in  a couple  of  mouths 
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our  adventurer  reached  Port  Natal,  Six  weeks 
after,  the  mining  wagon,  loaded  wit  h ivory,  made 
its  appearance,  willing,  we  infer,  for  enough  to 
pay  expenses  and  leave  a margin  for  profit.  His 
hunters  had  fuund  elephants  and  other  game  so 
plentiful  that  they  had  remained  behind  longer 
than  was  expected.  Four  “ guns”  had  killed  in 
this  expedition  Cl  elephants,  2 hippopotami, 
about  30  rhinoceroses,  4 lions,  11  giraffes,  21 
elands,  30  buffaloes,  71  qnaggas,  about  200  of 
the  smaller  species  of  doer,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  game.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  no  wanton  slaughter  of  ani- 


mals for  the  mere  love  of  sport.  Except  in  the 
rarest  eases,  every  pound  of  flesh  was  made  use- 
ful to  the  large  party  of  Kaffirs  who  accompa- 
nied the  hunters,  or  to  the  swarms  of  natives 
who  follow  in  the  train  of  a hunting  party.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  after  ten  years  of  absence,  returned  to 
his  native  land,  where  he  prepared  for  press  the 
story  of  his  African  experiences,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  condense,  leaving,  however,  the 
main  adventures  with  wild  beasts  to  be  told  by 
the  pencil  of  the  artist.  To  have  given  these 
in  full  would  have  required  us  to  quote  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  capital  book. 
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a vast,  wavy  ocean  of  golden  cupolas  and  fancr- 
cojored  domes,  green-roofed  houses  and  tortu- 
ous streets  circles  a round  tills  magic  pile ! what 
a combi  nation  of  wild  barbaric  splendors!  no- 
thing within  the  sweep  of  vision  that  is  not 
glowing  and  Oriental,  Never  was  a city  so 
fashioned  for  scenic  effects.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Moscva  the  Kremlin  rears  its  glittering 
crest,  surrounded  by  green-dapped  towers  and 
frowning  embatt  lemon  to,  its  umbrageous  gar- 
dens and  massive  white  walls  conspicuous  over 
the  vast  sea  of  grCen-roofed  houses,  while  high 
above  nil,  grand  and  stern,  like  some  grim  old 
Czar  of  the  North,  rises  the  magnificent  tower 
of  Ivan  Veliki.  Within  these  walls  stand  the 
chief  glories  of  Moscow — the  palaces  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  Treasury,  the 
Arsenal,  and  the  Czar  Kolokol,  the  great  king 
of  bells.  All  these  gorgeous  edifices  and  many 
more  crown  the  eminence  which  forms  the  sa- 
cred grounds,  clustering  in  a magic  maze  of 
beauty  around  the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Beyond  the  walls  are  numerous  open  spaces  oc- 
cupied by  booths  and  markets  ; then  come  the 
principal  streets  and  buildings  of  the  new  city, 
encircled  by  the  inner  boulevards;  then  the 
suburbs,  around  which  wind  the  outer  boule- 
vards; then  a vast  tract  of  beautiful  and  un- 
dulating country,  dotted  with  villas,  lakes,  con- 
vents, and  public  buildings,  inclosed  in  the  far 
distance  hr  the  great  outer  w all,  which  forms  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles  around  the  citv.  Th  5 
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WIIAT  the  great  Napoleon  thought  when 
he  gazed  for  the  first  time  Across  the 
broad  valley  that  lay  at  his  feet,  and  caught  the 
first  dazzling  light  that  flashed  from  the  white 
walls  arid  golden  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin — 
whether  some  shadowy’  sense  of  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  scene  did  not  enter  his  soul — is 
more  than  I can  say  with  certainty;  but  this 
much  I know,  that  neither  he  nor  his  legions 
could  have  enjoyed  the  view  from  Sparrow  Hill 
more  than  l did  the  first  glimpse  of  the  grand 
old  city  of  the  Czars  as  I stepped  from  the  rail- 
road depot,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and 
stood,  a solitary  ami  bewildered  waif,  uncer- 
tain if  it  could  all  be  real ; for  never  yet  had 
I,  in  the  experience  of  many  years’  travel,  seen 
such  a magnificent  sight,  so  wildly  Tartaric,  so 
strange,  glowing,  and  incomprehensible.  This 
was  Moscow  at  last — the  Moscow  1 had  read  of 
when  a child — the  Moscow  I had  so  often  seen 
burnt  up  in  panoramas  by  an  excited  and  patri- 
otic  populace— -the  Moscow  ever  flashing  through 
memory  in  fitful  gleams,  half  buried  in  smoke, 
and  flames,  and  toppling  mins,  now  absolutely 
before  me,  a gorgeous  reality  in  the  bright  noon- 
day sun,  with  it s countless  churches,  its  domes 
and  cupolas,  and  mighty  Kremlin. 

Stand  with  me,  reader,  on  the  first  eminence, 
and  let  ns  take  a birds-eyc  view  of  the  city,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  that  the  Kremlin  is  the 
great  nucleus  from  udiicli  it  all  radiates. 


What 
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Moscva  River  enters  near  the  Presnerski  Lake, 
and  taking  a circuitous  route,  washes  the  base 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  passes  out  near  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Daniel.  If  you  undertake,  however, 
to  trace  out  any  plan  of  the  city  from  the  con- 
fused maze  of  streets  that  lie  outspread  before 
you,  it  will  be  infinitely  worse  than  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a woman’s  heart;  for 
there  is  no  apparent  plan  about  it ; the  whole 
thing  is  an  unintelligible  web  of  accidents. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  its  irregularity,  un- 
less upon  the  principle  that  it  became  distorted 
in  a perpetual  struggle  to  keep  within  reach  of 
the  Kremlin. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  amusing  to  compare 
one’s  preconceived  ideas  of  a place  with  the 
reality.  A city  like  Moscow  is  very  difficult  to 
recognize  from  any  written  description.  From 
some  cause  wholly  inexplicable  I had  pictured 
to  my  mind  a vast  gathering  of  tall,  massive 
houses,  elaborately  ornamented ; long  lines  of 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets;  many  great  pal- 
aces, dingy  with  age;  and  a population  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Russian  nabobs  and  their  ret- 
inues of  serfs.  The  reality  is  almost  exactly 
the  reverse  of  all  these  preconceived  ideas.  The 
houses  for  the  most  part  are  low — not  over  one 
or  two  stories  high — painted  with  gay  and  fanci- 
ful colors,  chiefly  yellow,  red,  or  blue ; the  roofs 
of  tin  or  zinc,  and  nearly  all  of  a bright  green, 
giving  them  a very  lively  effect  in  the  sun ; no- 
thing grand  or  imposing  about  them  in  detail, 
and  but  little  pretension  to  architectural  beauty. 
Very  nearly  such  houses  may  be  seen  every  day 
on  any  of  the  four  continents. 

Still,  every  indication  of  life  presents  a very 
different  aspect  from  any  thing  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  people  have  a slow,  slouching,  shabby 
appearance ; and  the  traveler  is  forcibly  remind- 
ed, by  the  strange  costumes  he  meets  at  every 
turn;  the  thriftless  and  degenerate  aspect  of  the 
laboring  classes;  the  great  lumbering  wagons 
that  roll  over  the  stone-paved  streets ; the  dros- 
kies  rattling  hither  and  thither  with  their  grave, 
m priest-like  drivers  and  wild  horses ; the  squads 
of  filthy  soldiers  lounging  idly  at  every  corner; 
the  markets  and  market-places,  and  all  that 
gives  interest  to  the  scene — that  he  is  in  a for- 
eign land ; a wild  land  of  fierce  battles  between 
the  elements,  and  fiercer  still  between  men; 
where  civilization  is  ever  struggling  between 
Oriental  barbarism  and  European  profligacy. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  population 
of  Moscow  is  their  constant  and  extraordinary 
displays  of  religious  enthusiasm.  This  seems 
to  be  confined  to  no  class  or  sect,  but  is  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic.  No  less  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Some  writers  estimate  the  number  as 
high  as  five  hundred ; nor  does  the  discrepancy 
show  so  much  a want  of  accuracy  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  precisely  what  constitutes  a 
distinct  church.  Many  of  these  remarkable  ed- 
ifices are  built  in  clusters,  with  a variety  of  domes 
and  cnpolas,  with  different  names,  and  contain 
distinct  places  of  worship — as  in  the  Cathedral 
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of  St.  Basil,  for  instance,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a vast  number  of  variegated  domes,  and  em- 
braces within  its  limits  at  least  five  or  six  sepa- 
rate churches,  each  church  being  still  farther 
subdivided  into  various  chapels.  Of  the  ex- 
| traordinary  architectural  style  of  these  edifices, 
their  many-shaped  and  highly-colored  domes, 
representing  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  the 
gilding  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them,  their 
wonderfully  picturesque  effect  from  every  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  without  entering  into  a more 
elaborate  description  than  I can  at  present  at- 
tempt 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  numberless  churches 
scattered  throughout  the  city  that  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  manifested.  Moscow 
■ is  the  Mecca  of  Russia,  where  all  are  devotees. 

The  external  forms  of  religion  are  every  where 
| apparent — in  the  palaces,  the  barracks,  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  the  traktirs,  the  bath- 
houses ; even  in  the  drinking  cellars  and  gam- 
bling-hells. Scarcely  a bridge  or  corner  of  a street 
is  without  its  shrine,  its  pictured  saint  and  burn- 
ing taper,  before  which  every  bv-passcr  of  high 
or  low  degree  bows  down  and  worships.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  one  is  never  out  of  sight 
of  devotees  baring  their  heads  and  prostrating 
themselves  before  these  sacred  images.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  seem  lost  in  this  universal  pas- 
sion for  prayer.  The  nobleman,  in  his  gilded 
carriage  with  liveried  servants,  stops  and  pays 
the  tribute  of  an  uncovered  head  to  some  saintly 
image  by  the  bridge  or  the  road-side ; the  peasant, 
in  his  shaggy  sheepskin  capote,  doffs  his  greasy 
cap,  and  while  devoutly  crossing  himself  utters 
a prayer ; the  soldier,  grim  and  warlike,  march- 
es up  in  his  rattling  armor,  grounds  his  musket, 
and  forgets  for  the  time  his  mission  of  blood ; 
the  tradesman,  with  his  leather  apron  and  labor- 
worn  hands,  lays  down  his  tools  and  does  hom- 
age to  the  shrine;  the  drosky-driver,  noted  for 
his  petty  villainies,  checks  his  horse,  and,  stand- 
ing up  in  his  drosky,  bows  low  and  crosses  him- 
self before  he  crosses  the  street  or  the  bridge ; 
even  my  guide,  the  saturnine  Dominico — and 
every  body  knows  what  guides  are  all  over  the 
world  — halted  at  every  corner,  regardless  of 
time,  and  uttered  an  elaborate  form  of  adjura- 
tions for  our  mutual  salvation. 

Pictures  of  a devotional  character  are  offered 
for  sale  in  almost  every  booth,  alley,  and  pas- 
sage-way, where  the  most  extraordinary  daubs 
may  be  seen  pinned  up  to  the  walls.  Saints 
and  dragons,  fiery-nosed  monsters,  and  snakes, 
and  horrid  creeping  things,  gilded  and  decorated 
in  the  most  gaudy  style,  attract  idle  crowds  from 
morning  till  night. 

It  is  marvelous  with  what  profound  reverence 
the  Russians  will  gaze  at  these  extraordinary 
specimens  of  art.  Often  you  see  a hardened- 
looking  ruffian — his  face  covered  with  beard  and 
filth ; his  great,  brawny  form  resembling  that 
of  a prize-fighter ; his  costume  a ragged  blouse, 
with  loose  trowsers  thrust  in  his  boots ; such  a 
wretch,  in  short,  os  you  would  select  for  an  un- 
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of  clothing.  I saw  a little  child  timidly  approach 
the  gang,  and  dropping  a small  coin  into  the 
hand  of  one  poor  wretch,  run  back  again  into 
the  crowd,  weeping  bitterly.  These  prisoners 
are  condemned  to  exile  for  three,  four,  or  five 
years— often  for  life.  It  requires  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  of  weary  travel,  all  the  way 
on  foot,  through  barren  wastes  and  inhospitable 
deserts,  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  desolate 
place  of  exile.  Many  of  them  fall  sick  on  the 
way  from  fatigue  and  privation ; many  die.  Few 
ever  live  to  return.  In  some  instances  the  whole 
term  of  exile  is  served  out  on  the  journey  to  and 
from  Siberia.  On  their  arrival  they  are  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  the  Government  mines  or  on 
the  public  works.  Occasionally  the  most  skillful 
and  industrious  are  rewarded  by  appointments 
to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  become  in 
the  course  of  time  leading  men. 

In  contemplating  the  dreary  journey  of  these 
poor  creatures— a journey  of  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  miles — I was  insensibly 
reminded  of  that  touching  little  story  of  filial 
affection,  “ Elizabeth  of  Siberia,  *'  a story  drawn 
from  nature,  and  known  in  all  cirilized  lan- 
guages. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Siberian 
prisoners  I witnessed,  in  passing  along  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  a grand  funeral  procession. 
The  burial  of  the  dead  is  a picturesque  and  in- 
teresting ceremony  in  Moscow.  A body  of 
priests,  dressed  in  black  robes  and  wearing  long 
beards,  take  the  lead  in  the  funeral  cortege,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  shrines  and  burning  tapers. 
The  hearse  follows,  drawn  by  four  horses.  Black 
plumes  wave  from  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and 
flowing  black  drapery  covers  their  bodies  and 
legs.  Even  their  heads  are  draped  in  black,  no- 
thing being  perceptible  but  their  eyes.  The 
coffin  lies  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  hearse,  and 
is  also  similarly  draped.  This  combination  of 
sombre  plumage  and  drapery  has  a singularly 
mournful  appearance.  Priests  stand  on  steps 
attached  to  the  hearse  holding  images  of  the 
Saviour  over  the  coffin ; others  follow  in  the 
rear,  comforting  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  A wild,  monotonous  chant  is  sung 
from  time  to  time  by  the  chief  mourners,  as  the 
procession  moves  toward  the  burial-ground. 
The  people  cease  their  occupations  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  funeral  passes,  uncover  their 
heads,  and  bowing  down  before  the  images  borne 
by -the  priests,  utter  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
the  dead.  The  rich  and  the  poor  of  both  sexes 
stand  upon  the  sidewalks  and  offer  up  their 
humble  petitions.  The  deep-tongued  bells  of 
the  Kremlin  ring  out  solemn  peals,  and  the  wild 
and  mournful  chant  of  the  priests  mingles  with 
the  grand  knell  of  death  that  sweeps  through  the 
air.  All  is  profoundly  impressive : The  proces- 
sion of  priests,  with  their  burning  tapers;  the 
drapery  of  black  on  the  horses;  the  coffin  with 
its  dead ; the  weeping  mourners ; the  sepulchral 
chant ; the  sudden  cessation  of  all  the  business 
of  life,  and  the  rapt  attention  of  the  multitude ; 
the  deep,  grand,  death-knell  of  the  bells;  the 
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glitter  of  domes  and  cupolas  on  every  side ; the 
green-roofed  sea  of  houses ; the  winding  streets, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  people — form  a specta- 
cle wonderfully  wild,  strange,  and  mournful. 

In  every  thing  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of 
the  eye  there  is  a mixed  aspect  of  Tartaric  bar- 
barism and  European  civilization.  Yet  even  the 
stranger  from  a far-distant  clime,  speaking  an- 
other language,  accustomed  to  other  forms,  must 
feel,  in  gazing  upon  such  a scene,  that  death 
levels  all  distinctions  of  race — that  our  common 
mortality  brings  us  nearer  together.  Every 
where  we  arc  pilgrims  on  the  same  journey. 

Wherever  we  sojourn  among  men, 
uTbe  dead  around  ua  lie. 

And  the  death-bell  toils." 

The  traktirs , or  tea-houses,  are  prominent 
among  the  remarkable  institutions  of  Russia. 

In  Moscow  they  abound  in  every  street,  lane, 
and  by-alley.  That  situated  near  the  Katai 
Gorod  is  said  to  be  the  best.  Though  inferior 
to  the  ordinary  cafes  of  Paris  or  Marseilles  in 
extent  and  decoration,  it  is  nevertheless  pretty 
stylish  in  its  way,  and  is  interesting  to  strangers 
from  the  fact  that  it  represents  a prominent  feat- 
ure in  Russian  life — the  drinking  of  tchai. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Russian  tea  ? — the  tea 
that  comes  all  the  way  across  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary and  over  the  Ural  Mountains  ? — the  tea 
that  never  loses  its  flavor  by  admixture  with  the 
£alt  of  the  ocean,  but  is  delivered  over  at  the 
great  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod  as  pure  and  fra- 
grant as  when  it  started?  He  who  has  never 
heard  of  Russian  tea  has  heard  nothing,  and  he 
who  has  never  enjoyed  a glass  of  it,  may  have  # 
been  highly  favored  in  other  respects,  but  I con- 
tend that  he  has  nevertheless  led  a very  benight- 
ed existence.  All  epicures  in  the  delicate  leaf 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  far  superior  to  the  nectar 
with  which  the  gods  of  old  were  wont  to  quench 
their  thirst.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
life — so  soft ; so  richly  yet  delicately  flavored ; 
so  bright,  glowing,  and  transparent  as  it  flashes 
through  the  crystal  glasses ; nothing  acrid,  gross, 
or  earthly  about  it — a heavenly  compound  that 
* 1 cheers  but  not  inebriates.’1 

“A  balm  for  the  sickness  of  care, 

A bliss  for  a bosom  unbless’d.** 

Come  with  me,  friend,  and  let  us  take  a seat 
in  the  traktir.  Every  body  here  is  a tea-drink- 
er. Coffee  is  never  good  in  Russia.  Besides,  it 
is  gross  and  villainous  stuff  compared  with  the 
tchai  of  Moscow.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  we 
find  the  saloons  crowded  with  Russiuns,  French, 

Germans,  and  the  representatives  of  various 
other  nations — all  worshipers  before  the  bur- 
nished shrine  of  Tchai . A little  saint  in  the 
corner  presides  especially  over  this  department. 

The  devout  Russians  take  off  their  hats  and 
make  a profound  salam  to  this  accommodating 
little  patron,  whose  corpulent  stomach  and  smil- 
ing countenance  betoken  an  appreciation  of  all 
the  good  things  of  life.  Now  observe  how  these 
wonderful  Russians — the  strangest  and  most  in- 
comprehensible of  beings — cool  themselves  this 
sweltering  hot  day.  Each  stalwart  son  of  the 
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rels  between  man  and  wife  are  made  up,  and 
children  weaned — I had  almost  said  baptized — 
in  tea.  The  traveler  must  see  the  families  seated 
under  the  trees,  with  the  burnished  urn  before 
them  — the  children  romping  about  over  the 
grass ; joy  beaming  upon  every  face ; the  whole 
neighborhood  a repetition  of  family  groups  and 
steaming  urns,  bound  together  by  the  mystic  tie 
of  sympathy,  before  he  can  fully  appreciate  the 
important  part  that  tea  performs  in  the  great 
drama  of  Russian  life. 

This  draws  me  insensibly  toward  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Peterskoi — a favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  Moscovites,  and  famous  for  its  chateau 
built  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in  which  Napo- 
leon sought  refuge  during  the  burning  of  Moscow. 
It  is  here  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city  may 
be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  a fine  sum- 
mer afternoon.  In  these  gardens  all  that  is 
brilliant,  beautiful,  and  poetical  in  Russian  life 
finds  a congenial  atmosphere. 

I spent  an  evening  at  the  Peterskoi  which  I 
shall  long  remember  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing I ever  spent  at  any  place  of  popular  amuse- 
ment. The  weather  was  charming — neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold,  but  of  that  peculiarly  soft 
and  dreamy  temperature  which  predisposes  one 
for  the  enjoyment  of  music,  flowers,  the  prattle 
of  children,  the  fascinations  of  female  loveliness, 
and  the  luxuries  of  idleness.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere no  man  of  sentiment  can  rack  his  brain 
with  troublesome  problems.  These  witching 
hours,  when  the  sun  lingers  dreamily  on  the 
horizon ; when  the  long  twilight  weaves  a web 
of  purple  and  gold  that  covers  the  transition  from 
night  to  morning;  when  nature,  wearied  of  the 
dazzling  glare  of  day,  puts  on  her  silver-spangled 
robes,  and  receives  her  worshipers  with  celestial 
smiles — are  surely  enough  to  soften  the  most 
stubborn  heart.  We  must  make  love,  sweet  la- 
dies, or  die.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Resist- 
ance is  an  abstract  impossibility.  The  best  man 
in  the  world  could  not  justly  be  censured  for 
practicing  a little  with  his  eyes,  when  away  from 
home,  merely  as  I do,  you  know,  to  keep  up  the 
expression. 

The  gardens  of  the  Peterskoi  are  still  a dream 
to  me.  For  a distance  of  three  versts  from  the 
gate  of  St.  Petersburg  the  road  was  thronged 
with  carriages  and  droskies,  and  crowds  of  gayly- 
dressed  citizens,  all  wending  their  way  toward 
the  scene  of  entertainment.  The  pressure  for 
tickets  at  the  porter's  lodge  was  so  great  that  it 
required  considerable  patience  and  good-humor 
to  get  through  at  all.  Officers  in  dashing  uni- 
forms rode  on  spirited  chargers  up  and  down  the 
long  rows  of  vehicles,  and  with  drawn  swords 
made  way  for  the  foot-passengers.  Guards  in 
imperial  livery,  glittering  from  head  to  foot  with 
embroidery,  stood  at  the  grand  portals  of  the 
gate,  and  with  many  profound  and  elegant  bows 
ushered  in  the  company.  Policemen  with  cocked 
hats  and  shining  epaulets  were  stationed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  leading  thoroughfares  to  pre- 
serve order. 

The  scene  inside  the  gates  was  wonderfully 
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imposing.  Nothing  could  be  more  fanciful. 

In  every  aspect  it  presented  some  striking  com- 
bination of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  fascinate  the  imagination. 

I have  a vague  recollection  of  shady  and  undu- 
lating walks,  winding  over  sweeping  lawns  dot- 
ted with  masses  of  flowers  and  copses  of  shrub- 
bery, and  overhung  by  wide-spreading  trees; 
sometimes  gradually  rising  over  gentle  acclivi- 
ties or  points  of  rock  overhung  with  moss  and 
fern.  Rustic  cottages,  half  hidden  by  the  lux- 
uriant foliage,  crowned  each  prominent  emi- 
nence, and  little  by-ways  branched  off  into  cool, 
umbrageous  recesses,  where  caves,  glittering  with 
searshells  and  illuminated  stalactites,  invited  the 
wayfarer  to  linger  a while  and  rest.  Far  down 
in  deep  glens  and  grottoes  were  retired  nooks, 
where  lovers,  hidden  from  the  busy  throng,  might 
mingle  their  vows  to  the  harmony  of  falling  wa- 
ters ; where  the  very  flowers  seemed  whispering 
love  to  each  other,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
fell,  by  some  intuitive  sense  of  fitness,  into  the 
form  of  bridal  wreaths.  Marble  statues  repre- 
senting the  Graces,  winged  Mercuries  and  Cu- 
pids are  so  cunningly  displayed  in  relief  against 
the  green  banks  of  foliage  that  they  seem  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Snow-spirits, 
too,  with  outspread  wings,  hover  in  the  air,  as 
if  to  waft  cooling  zephyrs  through  the  soft  sum- 
mer night.  In  the  open  spaces  fountains  dash 
their  sparkling  waters  high  into  the  moon- 
light, spreading  a mystic  spray  over  the  sward. 
Through  vistas  of  shrubbery  gleam  the  bright 
waters  of  a lake,  on  the  far  side  of  which  the 
embattled  towers  of  a castle  rise  in  bold  relief 
over  the  intervening  groups  of  trees. 

On  an  elevated  plateau,  near  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  stands  a series  of  Asiatic  temples  and 
pagodas,  in  which  the  chief  entertainments  are 
held.  The  approaching  avenues  are  illuminated 
with  many-colored  lights  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  wind  under  triumphal 
archways,  festooned  with  flowers.  The  theatres 
present  open  fronts,  and  abound  in  all  the  tinsel 
of  the  stage,  both  inside  and  out.  The  grounds 
are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  city,  in  all  the  glory  of 
jeweled  head-dresses  and  decorations  of  order. 
Festoons  of  variegated  lights  swing  from  the 
trees  over  the  audience;  and  painted  figures  of 
dragons  and  genii  are  dimly  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Attracted  by  sounds  of  applause  at  one  of 
these  theatres,  I edged  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  succeeded,  after  many  apologies,  in 
securing  a favorable  position.  Amidst  a motley 
gathering  of  Russians,  Poles,  Germans,  and 
French — for  here  all  nations  and  classes  are 
represented — my  ears  were  stunned  by  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  vociferous  cries  of  Bis ! 

Bis!  The  curtain  was  down,  but  in  answer 
to  the  call  for  a repetition  of  the  last  scene 
it  soon  rose  again,  and  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a characteristic  perform- 
ance. A wild  Mujik  has  the  impudence  to  make 
love  to  the  maid-servant  of  his  master,  who  ap- 
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(lings  a bunch  of  fire- 
crackers at  her  op- 
pressors and  blows 
them  up;  and  the  Mu- 
jik, relieved  of  their 
weight,  makes  a brill- 
iant dash  through  the 
, door  carrying  with 

him  the  tenacious  bull- 
dog, which  it  is  reason- 
's* 1 ; able  to  suppose  he  aub- 

• i i sequently  takes  to 
i market  and  sells  for  a 

y,  i'  ■ { good  price.  The  cur- 

* X V 4 tain  falls;  the  music 

■;  ■ /%  X strikes  up,  and  the 

X ^ + whole  j»erformance  is 

- % greeted  with  the  most 

£ * enthusiastic  applause. 

♦%-v  -Such  are  the  enter- 

tainmeuts  that  delight 
X | . these  humorous  people 

X&  ; — a little  broad  to  be 

i ' J • sure,  but  not  deficient 

L in  grotesque  spirit. 

From  the  theatre  l 
wandered  to  the  partl- 

if, ? -y%  -•  ion  of  zin^are°  e*jr 

jfi.  eit*s,  where  a band  of 

IB  these  wild  sous  of  Ila- 

'■*  &.  gar  were  creating  a 

4 j / perfect  furor  by  the 

' ^jpT  U I shrillness  and  discord 

’i  ' ^ ^ of  their  voices.  Never 

) was  such  terrific  music 

indicted  upon  mortal 
J ears*  *L  went  through 

and  through  you,  quiv- 
X*??  cring  mid  vibrating 

like  a rapier ; but  the 
common  classes  of 
Russians  delight  in  it  above  all  earthly  sounds. 
They  deem  it  the  very  finest  kind  of  music.  It 
is  only  the  dilettante  who  have  visited  Paris  w ho 
profess  to  hold  it  in  contempt. 

Very  soon  surfeited  with  these  piercing  strains, 
I rambled  away  till  I came  upon  a party  of  rope- 
dancers,  and  after  seeing  a dozen  or  so  of  stout 
fellows  hang  themselves  by  the  chins,  turn  back 
somersaults  in  the  air,  and  swing  by  one  foot  at 
a dizzy  height  from  the  ground,  left  them  stand- 
ing upon  each  other’s  heads  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight,  and  turned  aside  into  a grotto  to  enjoy 
a few  glasses  of  tea.  Here  were  German  girls 
singing  and  buffoons  reciting  humorous  stories 
between  the  pauses,  and  thirsty  Russians  pour- 
ing down  whole  oceans  of  their  favorite  bever- 
age, 

Again  I wandered  forth  through  the  leafy 
mazes  of  the  garden.  The  gorgeous  profusion 
of  lights  and  glittering  ornaments;  the  endless 
variety  of  colors;  the  novel  and  Asiatic  appear- 
ance of  the  temples ; the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage;  the  gleaming  white  statuary;  the 
gay  company;  the  wild  strains  of  music;  all 
combined  to  form  a scene  of  peculiar  interest. 


KC88IAS  TIltUTEK. 

p;iAr*  to  bo  rather  a crusty  old  gentleman,  not 
disposed  to  favor  matrimonial  alliances  of  that 
kind.  Love  gets  the  better  of  the  lover’s  dis- 
cretion, and  he  is  surprised  in  the  kitchen.  The 
bull-dog  is  lot  loose  upon  him  ; master  and  mis- 
tress and  subordinate  members  of  the  family 
rush  after  him,  armed  with  sauce-pan*,  tongs, 
shovels,  and  broomsticks.  The  affrighted  Mujik 
runs  all  round  the  suige  bellowing  fearfully ; the 
bull-dog  seizes  him  by  the  nether  extremities 
and  hangs  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a vice.  Round 
and  round  they  ran,  Mujik  roaring  for  help,  bull- 
dog swinging  out  horizontally.  The  audience 
applauds;  the  master  flings  down  his  broom- 
stick and  seizes  the  dog  by  the  tail ; the  old  wo- 
man seizes  master  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat ; and 
all  three  are  dragged  around  the  stage  at  a ter- 
rific rate,  while  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  shower  down  miscellaneous  blows  with 
their  sticks  anil  cudgels,  which  always  happen 
to  fall  on  the  old  people,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  audience.  Shouts  and  shrieks  and 
clapping  of  hands  but  faintly  express  the  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  the  joke.  Finally  the  faith- 
ful maid,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
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High  overhead,  dimly  visible  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  ih*feky  w*mr*  an  almost  supernatural 
aspect  d uri n g tliese  long  summer  nights.  A 
soft  gohiea  glow  hushes  upward  from  the  hori- 
zon, and,  lying  outspread  over  the  firmament, 
gives  a -spectral  effect  to  the  gentler  and  more 
delicate  sheen  of  the  moon ; the.  stars  j&eexn  to 
shrink  back,  itrta  the  dim  ihfimryv  hf  if  unable  to 
/rt>nji<hd  syteh  thhrg^^v  *lfii3gt?nce  <n ’th«  jg&il 
orbs  that  Thte  tftp. Vtd  tWe  htgbfc  k&i&nv 
scum  whether .the?  day  is  waning  iin'o  file  night 
or  vfc*  night  into  rha  merwinp?  tiitfr 

dt^itus  till  ioat  te?  the  <5»i> 

chant  iffemi  of  thy  sseus, 

At  w late  hour  A was ^tve»,  hty&  tJie 
company  wandered  doty#  to  the  lake,  afoh£  thin 
shores  of  whieh.  rustic.  seat*  and  di van*, 
shadowed  by  shrubbery,  aiFordptI  the  hrf 

opportunity  of  resting.  'Herb  wie  were  to  witness 
the  provvning  entertainment  *>f  the 
grand  display  of  fi  re-works.  A hiiniattim^tMth- 
boat,  gaylv  decorated  with,  t!agsr  swq»t  w;i  urd 
fro  carrying  passengers  to  the  different  lauding- 
placesj  QoudoIn«rwUh  prows  aud  varJor 

gftted  £*m*pu£%  lay  ikmtiog  upon  the  still  w«U^c 
that  h/w*  might  rjnv^cfc ’thnlr  dames  &*.$»#  coil- 
temptation  of  its  crystal  depths;  of  draw  fo$h 
iuspi ration-  from’  the  hht/.o  c*f  artificial 
Soon  a wild  outburst x>£  f then 

from  the  opposite  rffiore  tbe  whole  heavens  were 


ing.  Anon  atf  was  dark ; then  from  out  the 
darkness  flashed  whirling  and  seething  tires, 
gradually  assuming  the  gruu^uc  forms  of  mon- 
slew  and  genii,  till  with  a deafening  explosion 
tb»y  were  scattered  to  the  winda.  From  the 
blackened  mass  of  ruins  stood  forth  illuminated 
statues  of  the  Imperial  family,  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  royalty,  their  crowns  p]  with 

jcw'eh,  thci^  rolwjs  of  light  tesplemlen*  "Vul;  pro. 

and  theory . *>/  j^i$t  * A imtfa&fpT 
’animation  ran  through  shewed.  Th^itupi-- 
ritii'iigtu'cx  %sniishecl  m If  by  in ag.lv, ' and  iudden- 


ty  n fiffe  ffa&od  from  ft  p&t*  of  dark 

undefined  objects  on  the  opposite  shore,  anil  lo! 
yh*y  watirs  ytpftx  covered  with  fkTy  swmis  fcfiih 
log  majestically  among  the  gondolas,  then*  necks 
moving  SlnwJy  as  it  inspired  hy  life.  II  iiher  aud 
.ifi.Uh^r  'they  profiled  by  stirauot  pf  fire, 

till,  we&ru-d  wi.ih  {heir  sport,  they  gradually  lay 
ftKtfidnh^,  yet  glowing  w ith  ani  augmented  brffl- 
Jaibiy.  V/hilc  the  cy<^  of  all  were  fixed.1  in 
uod  mhuimUkti  upon  Ujxie  beautiful 
swam;  they.  rxpiedvd  vvdjt.  &;  series  of  denfenittg 
H&yfis,  and  when  gen ttetvl  J'ft  fused  vpimn c j* 

Out  fifth?  0hao^Mve|)T  iiih^W^bk 

jbosts  of  wbWiffg  jitild  imuftsier^  end 

bodfig  ihmngli  the  wnu^,r  Uke  hiterrud  apfrii*  of 
the  deep,  Tcuw:e  at^iu.  bunii  Wifb-a  mtile  of 
like  m itypgtdur  flro  of  muskatry; 
and  shot  high  inm  the  ttfr  ia  a perfect,  marc  of 
scintUlatiug;  sion?  of  tvery  Imagitiabk  cplor. 
When  tlie  uhovver  tif was  feveiy  and  silence 
arid  d a r k m? S5  o dee  m ore  tc i gn e d,  a rnngiufcent 
barge,  that  Jjttghv  well  h*vo  rc.pr^^cn ted  that  iff 
the  Egyprmn  canopies  resphm- 


fro m the  nppoaim  shon*  the  vrholv  hcavutis 
ligh ted  n;p  wi Uv  a fhawl  of  rocket^;  and  the  cars 
worn  ^Uiancdhyrhcir  explosions.  T/mvn  through 
the  depths  of  ether  en?on  shdw'ftfs  of  eolprtid  bails, 
illamirtatih^  the  wntew  of  the  lake ;with‘:|n-rnyffeff'' 
yris&m*  of  light  scareel j less  Uright  and  gkm^ 
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dent  with  the  glow  of  many-colored  lamps — swept 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and 

44 like  a burnished  throne 

Burn'd  on  the  water." 


And  when  the  rowers  had  ceased  and  the  barge 
lay  motionless,  soft  strains  of  music  arose  from 
its  curtained  recesses,  swelling  up  gradually  till 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  floods  of  rich,  wild 
harmony,  and  the  senses  were  ravished  with  their 
sweetness. 

Was  it  a wild  Oriental  dream  ? Could  it  all 
be  real — the  glittering  fires,  the  gayly-costumed 
crowds,  the  illuminated  barge,  the  voluptuous 
strains  of  music?  Might  it  not  be  some  gor- 
geous freak  of  the  Emperor,  such  as  the  Sultan 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  traveler?  Surely  there  could  be  no- 
thing real  like  it  since  the  days  of  the  Califs  of 
Bagdad ! 

A single  night’s  entertainment  such  as  this 
must  cost  many  thousand  rubles.  When  it  is 
considered  that  thereAarc  but  few  months  in 
the  year  when  such  things  can  be  enjoyed,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  characteristic  passion 
of  the  Russians  for  luxurious  amusements.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  that  the  decorations, 
the  lamps,  the  actors  and  operators,  the  mate- 
rial of  nearly  every  description,  are  imported 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  very  little 
is  contributed  in  any  way  by  the  native  Rus- 
sians, save  the  means  by  which  these  costly 
luxuries  arc  obtained. 

On  the  fundamental  principles  of  association 
the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  comprehend 
how  it  came  to  pass  that,  of  all  the  traits  I dis- 
covered in  the  Russian  people,  none  impressed 
me  so  favorably  as  their  love  of  vodki,  or  native 
brandy,  signifying  the  “little  water.”  I ad- 
mired their  long  and  filthy  beards  and  matted 
heads  of  hair,  because  there  was  much  in  them 
to  remind  me  of  my  beloved  Washoe;  but  in 
nothing  did  I experience  a greater  fellowship 
with  them  than  in  their  constitutional  thirst  for 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  absolutely  refresh- 
ing, after  a year’s  travel  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  to  come  across  a genuino  lover  of  the 
“tarantula” — to  meet  at  every  corner  of  the 
street  a great  bearded  fellow  staggering  along 
blind  drunk,  or  attempting  to  steady  the  town 
by  hugging  a post.  Rarely  had  I enjoyed  such 
a sight  since  my  arrival  in  the  Old  World.  In 
Germany  I had  seen  a few  cases  of  stupefaction 
arising  from  overdoses  of  beer;  in  France  the 
red  nose  of  the  bon  vivant  is  not  uncommon  ; in 
England  some  muddled  heads  are  to  be  found ; 
and  in  Scotland  there  are  temperance  societies 
enough  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  there  is 
a cause  for  them ; but,  generally  speaking,  the 
sight  of  an  intoxicated  man  is  somewhat  rare  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  conceded  that  there  was  something 
very  congenial  in  the  spectacle  that  greeted  me 
on  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  Moscow. 
A great  giant  of  a Mujik,  with  a ferocious  beard 
and  the  general  aspect  of  a wild  beast,  came  to- 
ward me  with  a heel  and  a lurch  to  port  that  was 
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very  expressive  of  his  condition.  As  he  stag- 
gered up  and  tried  to  balance  himself,  he  blurt- 
ed out  some  unmeaning  twaddle  in  his  native 
language  which  I took  to  be  a species  of  greet- 
ing. His  expression  was  absolutely  inspiring — 
the  great  blear  eyes  rolling  foolishly  in  his  head ; 
his  tongue  lolling  helplessly  from  his  mouth; 
his  under  jaw  hanging  down ; his  greasy  cap 
hung  on  one  side  on  a tuft  of  dirty  hair : all  so 
familiar,  so  cliaracteristic  of  something  I had 
seen  before ! Where  could  it  have  been  ? What 
potent  spell  was  there  about  this  fellow  to  at- 
tract me  ? In  what  was  it  that  I,  an  embassador 
from  Washoe,  a citizen  of  California,  a resident 
of  Oakland,  could  thus  be  drawn  toward  this 
hideous  wretch?  A word  in  your  ear,  reader. 

It  was  all  the  effect  of  association ! The  un- 
bidden tears  flowed  to  my  eyes  as  I caught  a 
whiff  of  the  fellow’s  breath.  It  was  so  like  the 
free-luneh  breaths  of  San  Francisco,  and  even 
suggested  thoughts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  Sacramento.  Only  think  what  a genuine 
Californian  must  suffer  in  being  a whole  year 
without  a glass  of  whisky ; nay,  without  as  much 
as  a smell  of  it ! How  delightful  it  is  to  see  a 
brother  human  downright  soggy  drunk ; drunk 
all  over;  drunk  in  the  eyes,  in  the  mouth,  in 
the  small  of  his  back,  in  his  knees,  in  his  boots, 
clear  down  to  his  toes!  How  one’s  heart  is 
drawn  toward  him  by  this  common  bond  of  hu- 
man infirmity ! How  it  recalls  the  camp,  the 
one-horse  mining  town,  the  social  gathering  of 
the  “boys”  at  Dan’s,  or  Jim’s,  or  Jack’s;  and 
the  clink  of  dimes  and  glasses  at  the  bar ; how 
distances  are  annihilated  and  time  set  back! 

Of  a verity  when  I saw  that  man,  with  reason 
dethroned  and  the  garb  of  self-respect  cast  aside, 

I was  once  again  in  my  own  beloved  State ! 

“What  a beauty  dwelt  in  each  familiar  face 
What  music  hung  on  every  voice  I" 

Since  reading  is  not  a very  general  accom- 
plishment among  the  lower  classes,  a system  of 
signs  answers  in  some  degree  as  a substitute. 

The  irregularity  of  the  streets  would  of  itself 
present  no  very  remarkable  feature,  but  for  the 
wonderful  variety  of  small  shops  and  the  oddity 
of  the  signs  upon  which  their  contents  are  pic- 
tured. What  these  symbols  of  trade  lack  in 
artistic  style  they  make  up  in  grotesque  effects. 

Thus,  the  tobacco  shops  arc  ornamented  outside 
with  various  highly -colored  pictures,  drawn  by 
artists  of  the  most  florid  genius,  representing 
cigar -boxes,  pipes,  meerschaums,  nargbillas, 
bunches  of  cigars,  snuff-boxes,  plugs  and  twists 
of  tobacco,  and  all  that  the  most  fasti dions 
smoker,  chcwer,  or  snuffer  can  expect  to  find  in 
any  tobacco  shop,  besides  a good  many  things 
that  he  never  will  find  in  any  of  these  shops. 
Prominent  among  these  symbolical  displays  is 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a jet-black  Indian 
of  African  descent — his  woolly  head  adorned 
with  a crow  n of  pearls  and  feathers ; in  his  right 
hand  an  uplifted  tomahawk,  with  which  he  is 
about  to  kill  some  invisible  enemy ; in  his  left 
a meerschaum,  supposed  to  be  the  pipe  of  peace ; 
a tobacco  plantation  in  the  back-ground,  anil  a 
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gTon  p of  warn  ors  s mok- 
ing  profusely  around  a 
camp-fire,  located  un- 
der one  of  the  tobacco 
plant-?;  the  whole  hav- 
ing a very  fine  allegor- 
ical effect,  fully  under- 
stood, no  doubt,  by  the  J 
artist,  but  very  diffi 
cult  to  explain  upon 
any  known  principle 
of  art.  ^ 


Th e butchers'  , ^ * f *■ 
shops  are  equally  pro-  ;•  V 4 &K  \ 

lific  in  external  adorn-  f .-  w 

menu.  On  the  sign-  / ,:v& 

boards  you  see  every  M ^ ■ 

animal  fit  to  be  eaten,  f . ijev 

and  many  of  question^  £ y 
able  as  pect,  denuded  of  k 

their  skins  and  reduced  . Jlhij  Vr*' vrfji)(t 

to  every  conceivable.  \ - 

degree  ufbutchery.  So  -^3| 

that  if  you  want  a veal 

cutlet  of  any  particular  v 

pattern,  all  you  have  to  ‘ : J 

do  is  to  select  your  fiat- 

tern  and  the  cutlet  will 

be  chopped  according-  'fSg 

ly.  The  bakeries  excel  i I 

in  their  artistic  dis-  m { 

plays.  Here  you  have 

painted  bread  from  v 

blaek-tnoou  down  to  : 

double-knotted  twist ; 

cakes,  biscuit,  rolls,  V'. ,wl 

and  crackers,  and  ns  ft.  ' 

many  other  varieties  as 

the  genius  of  the  artist 

may  he  capable  of  sug-  - * 

getting.  The  bakers 

of  Moscow  are  mostly 

French  or  German  ; and  it  is  a notable  fact  that 
the  bread  is  quite  equal  to  any  made  in  France 
or  Germany.  The  wine-stores,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  decorated  with  pictures  of  bottles, 
and  bas-relief*  of  gilded  grapes — a great  im- 
provement upon  the  ordinary  grape  produced  by 
nature. 

If  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there 
are  certainly  a good  many  old  things  to  interest 
a stranger  in  Moscow.  A favorite  resort  of 
mine  during  my  sojourn  in  that  strange  old  city 
of  the  Czars  was  in  the  markets  of  the  Katai 
Gored.  Those  of  the  Hindi  and  Gostovini  Dvor 
present  the  greatest  attractions,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  shops  and  merchandise;  for  there,  by 
the  aid  of  time,  patience,  and  money,  you  can 
get  any  thing  you  want*  from  saints’  armlets  and 
devils  down  to  candlesticks  and  cucumbers. 
Singing-birds,  Kazan- work,  ami  Siberian  dia- 
monds are  its  most  attractive  features.  But  if 
you  have  a passion  for  human  oddities  rather 
than  curiosities  of  merchandise,  you  must  visit 
the  second-hand  markets  extending  along  the 
walls  of  the  Kami  Gorod,  where  you  will  find 
not  only  every  ronccfyable  variety  of  old  clothes, 
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clocks,  cooking  utensils,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts, 
hut  the  queerest  imaginable  conglomeration  of 
human  beings  from  the  far  East  to  the  far  West. 
It  would  bo  a fruitless  task  to  attempt  a descrip- 
tion of  the  motley  assemblage.  Pick  out  all 
the  strangest,  most  ragged,  most  uncouth  figures 
you  ever  saw  in  old  pictures,  from  childhood  up 
to  the  present  day  ; select  from  every*  theatrical 
representation  within  the  range  of  your  experi- 
ence, the  most  monstrous  and  absurd  caricatures 
upon  humanity;  bring  to  your  aid  nil  the  mas- 
querades and  burlesque  funcv-ball*  you  ever  vis- 
ited, tumble  them  together  in  the  great  bag  of 
your  imagination,  and  pour  them  out  over  a 
vague  wilderness  of  oj>en  spaces,  dirty  streets, 
high  walls,  and  rickety  little  booths,  and  you 
have  no  idea  at  nil  of  the  queer  old  markets  of 
the  Kami  Gorod.  You  will  be  just  as  much 
puzzled  to  make  any  thing  of  the  scene  as  when 
you  started,  if  not  more  so. 

No  mortal  man  can  picture  to  another  all 
these  shaggy-faced  Russians,  booted  up  to  the 
knees,  their  long,  loose  robes  flaunting  idly 
around  their  legs,  their  red  sashes  twisted  around 
their  waists  ;s  bra wnv  fellows  with  a reckless, 
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independent  swagger  about  them,  stalking  like 
grim  savages  of  the  North  through  the  crowd. 
Then  there  are  the  sallow  and  cadaverous  Jew- 
pcddlers,  covered  all  over  with  piles  of  ragged  old 
clothes,  and  mountains  of  old  hats  and  caps; 
and  leathery-faced  old  women — witches  of  Endor 
— dealing  out  horrible  mixtures  of  quass  (the 
national  drink) ; and  dirty,  dingy-looking  sol- 
diers, belonging  to  the  Imperial  service,  ped- 
dling off  old  boots  and  cast-off  shirts ; and  Zin- 
garce  gipsies,  dark,  lean,  and  wiry,  offering  strings 
of  beads  and  armlets  for  sale  with  shrill  cries ; 
and  so  on  without  limit. 

Here  you  see  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  all  the 
extremes  of  affluence  and  poverty ; the  robust 
and  the  decrepit ; the  strong,  the  lame,  and  the 
blind;  the  noble,  with  his  star  and  orders  of 
office ; the  Mujik  in  his  shaggy  sheep-skin  capote 
or  tattered  blouse ; the  Mongolian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Caucasian ; the  Greek  and  the  Turk ; 
the  Armenian  and  the  Californian — all  intent 
upon  something,  buying,  selling,  or  looking  on. 

Being  the  only  representative  from  the  Golden 
State,  I was  anxious  to  offer  some  Washoe  stock 
for  sale — twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  Gone  Case ; 
but  Dominico,  my  interpreter,  informed  me  that 
these  traders  had  never  heard  of  Washoe,  and 
were  mostly  involved  in  Russian  securities — old 
breeches,  boots,  stockings,  and  the  like.  He 
did  not  think  my  “Gone  Case”  would  bring  an 
old  hat;  and  as  for  my  “Sorrowful  Counte- 
nance” and  “Ragged  End,”  he  was  persuaded 
I could  not  dispose  of  my  entire  interest  in  them 
for  a pint  of  grease. 

I was  very  much  taken  with  the  soldiers  who 
infested  these  old  markets.  It  was  something 
new  in  military  economy  to  see  the  representa- 
tives of  an  Imperial  army  supporting  themselves 
in  this  way;  dark,  lazy  fellows  in  uniform, 
lounging  about  with  old  boots  and  suspenders 
hanging  all  over  them,  crying  out  the  merits 
of  their  wares  in  stentorian  voices — thus,  as  it 
were,  patriotically  relieving  the  national  treasu- 
ry of  a small  fraction  of  its  burden.  They  have 
much  the  appearance,  in  the  crowd,  of  raisins  in 
a plum-pudding. 

The  peasant  women,  who  flock  in  from  the 
country  with  immense  burdens  of  vegetables 
and  other  products  of  the  farms,  are  a very  strik- 
ing, if  not  a very  pleasing  feature  in  the  mark- 
ets. Owing  to  the  hard  labor  imposed  upon 
them,  they  are  exceedingly  rough  and  brawny, 
and  have  a hard,  dreary,  and  unfeminine  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  rather  inconsistent  with 
one’s  notions  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
woman.  Few  of  them  are  even  passably  well- 
looking. All  the  natural  playfulness  of  the 
gentler  sex  seems  to  be  crushed  out  of  them ; 
and  while  their  manners  are  uncouth,  their 
voices  are  the  wildest  and  most  unmusical  that 
ever  fell  upon  the  ear  from  a feminine  source. 
When  dressed  in  their  best  attire  they  usually 
wear  a profusion  of  red  handkerchiefs  about 
their  heads  and  shoulders ; and  from  an  unpic- 
turesqne  habit  they  have  of  making  an  upper 
waist  immediately  under  their  arms  by  a liga- 
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ture  of  some  sort,  and  tying  their  apron-strings 
about  a foot  below,  they  have  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  being  double-waisted  or  three-story 
women.  They  carry  their  children  on  their 
backs,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Digger  Indians, 
and  suckle  them  through  an  opening  in  the  sec- 
ond or  middle  story.  Doubtless  this  is  a con- 
venient arrangement,  but  it  presents  the  curious 
anomaly  of  a poor  peasant  living  in  a one-story 
house  with  a three-story  wife.  According  to  the 
prevailing  style  of  architecture  in  well-wooded 
countries,  these  women  ought  to  wear  their  hair 
shingled ; but  they  generally  tie  it  up  in  a knot 
behind,  or  cover  it  with  a fancy-colored  hand- 
kerchief, on  the  presumption,  I suppose,  that 
they  look  less  barbarous  in  that  way  than  they 
would  with  shingled  heads.  You  may  suspect 
me  of  story-telling,  but  upon  my  word  I think 
three-story  women  arc  extravagant  enough  with- 
out adding  another  to  them.  I only  hope  their 
garrets  contain  a better  quality  of  furniture  than 
that  which  afflicts  the  male  members  of  the  Mu- 
jik community.  No  wonder  those  poor  women 
have  families  of  children  like  steps  of  stairs ! It 
is  said  that  their  husbands  are  often  very  cruel 
to  them,  and  think  nothing  of  knocking  them 
down  and  beating  them ; but  even  that  does  not 
surprise  me.  How  can  a man  be  expected  to 
get  along  with  a three-story  wife  unless  he  floors 
her  occasionally  ? 

Ragged  little  boys,  prematurely  arrested  in 
their  growth,  you  see  too,  in  myriads — shovel- 
nosed and  bare-legged  urchins  of  hideously  ec- 
centric manners,  carrying  around  big  bottles  of 
sbiteen  (a  kind  of  mead),  which  they  are  contin- 
ually pouring  out  into  glasses,  to  appease  the 
chronic  thirst  with  which  the  public  seem  to  be 
afflicted;  and  groups  of  the  natives  gathered 
around  a cucumber  stand,  devouring  great  piles 
of  unwholesome-looking  cucumbers,  which  skin- 
ny old  women  are  dipping  up  out  of  wooden 
buckets.  The  voracity  with  which  all  classes 
stow  away  these  vicious  edibles  in  their  stomachs 
is  amazing,  and  suggests  a melancholy  train  of 
reflections  on  the  snbject'of  cholera  morbus.  It 
was  a continual  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how 
the  lower  classes  of  Russians  survived  the  horrid 
messes  with  which  they  tortured  their  digestive 
apparatus.  Only  think  of  thousands  of  men 
dining  every  day  on  black  bread,  heavy  enough 
for  bullets,  a pound  or  two  of  grease,  and  half  a 
peck  of  raw  cucumbers  per  man,  and  then  ex- 
pecting to  live  until  next  morning!  And  yet 
they  do  live,  and  grow  fat,  and  generally  die  at 
a good  old  age,  in  case  they  are  not  killed  in 
battle,  or  frozen  up  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Katai  Gorod,  in  an 
open  square,  or  plaza,  are  rows  of  wooden  booths, 
in  which  innumerable  varieties  of  living  stock 
are  offered  for  sale — geese,  ducks,  chickens,  rab- 
bits, pigeons,  and  birds  of  various  sorts.  I some- 
times went  down  here  and  bargained  for  an  hour 
or  so  over  a fat  goose  or  a Muscovy  duck,  not 
with  any  ultimate  idea  of  purchasing  it,  but 
merely  because  it  was  offered  to  me  at  a reduced 
price.  It  was  amusing,  also,  to  study  the  man- 
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tiers  and  customs  of  the  dealers,  and  enjoy  their 
amazement  when,  after  causing  them  so  much 
loss  of  time,  I would  hand  over  five  kopeks  and 
walk  off.  Some  of  them,  I verily  believe,  will 
long  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of 
the  California  public ; for  Dominico,  my  guide, 
always  took  particular  pride  in  announcing  that 
I was  from  that  great  country,  and  was  the  rich- 
est man  in  it,  being,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  only  one  who  had  money  enough  to 
spare  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Moscow,  merely 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

I may  as  well  mention,  parenthetically,  that 
Dominico  was  rather  an  original  in  his  way. 
His  father  was  an  Italian  and  his  mother  a Rus- 
sian. I believe  he  was  born  in  Moscow.  How 
he  came  to  adopt  the  profession  of  Guide  I don’t 
know,  unless  it  was  on  account  of  some  natural 
proclivity  for  an  easy  life.  A grave,  lean,  sat- 
urnine man  was  Dominico — something  of  a cross 
between  Machiavelli  and  Paganini.  If  he  knew 
any  thing  about  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of 
Moscow  he  kept  it  a profound  secret.  It  was 
only  by  the  most  rigid  inquiry  and  an  adroit 
system  of  cross-examination  that  I could  get  any 
thing  out  of  him ; and  then  his  information  was 
vague  and  laconic,  sometimes  a little  sarcastic, 
but  never  beyond  what  I knew  myself.  Yet  he 
was  polite,  dignified,  and  gentlemanly — never 
refused  to  drink  a glass  of  beer  with  me,  and  al- 
ways knew  the  way  to  a traktir.  To  the  public 
functionaries  with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
during  the  course  of  our  rambles  his  air  was 
grand  and  imposing ; and  on  the  subject  of  mon- 
ey he  was  sublimely  nonchalant,  caring  no  more 
for  rubles  than  I did  for  kopeks.  Once  or  twice 
he  hinted  to  me  that  he  was  of  noble  blood,  but 
laid  no  particular  stress  upon  that,  since  it  was 
his  misfortune  at  present  to  be  in  rather  reduced 
circumstances.  Some  time  or  other  he  would 
go  to  Italy  and  resume  his  proper  position  there. 
In  justice  to  Dominico,  I must  add  that  he  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  praying  for  me  be- 
fore any  of  the  public  shrines ; and  at  the  close 
of  our  acquaintance  he  let  me  off  pretty  easily, 
all  things  considered.  Upon  my  explaining  to 
him  that  a draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  ru- 
bles, which  ought  to  be  on  the  way,  had  failed 
to  reach  me,  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  mail  service,  or  some  sudden  depres- 
sion in  my  Washoe  stocks,  he  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  took  a pinch  of  snuff,  and  accept- 
ed with  profound  indifference  a fee  amounting  to 
three  times  the  value  of  his  services. 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  dog-mark- 
et. The  display  of  living  dog-flesh  here  must  be 
very  tempting  to  one  who  has  a taste  for  poodle 
soup  or  fricaseed  pup.  Dominico  repudiated 
the  idea  that  the  Russians  are  addicted  to  this 
article  of  diet ; but  the  very  expression  of  his 
eye  as  he  took  up  a fat  little  innocent,  smoothed 
down  its  skin,  squeezed  its  ribs,  pinched  its  loins, 
and  smelled  it,  satisfied  me  that  a litter  of  pups 
would  stand  but  a poor  chance  of  ever  arriving 
at  maturity  if  they  depended  upon  forbearance 
upon  his  part  as  a national  virtue.  The  Chinese 
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quarter  of  San  Francisco  affords  some  curious 
examples  of  the  art  of  compounding  sustenance . 
for  man  out  of  odd  materials — rats,  snails,  dried 
frogs,  star-fish,  polypi,  and  the  like;  but  any 
person  who  wishes  to  indulge  a morbid  appetite 
for  the  most  disgusting  dishes  ever  devised  by 
human  ingenuity  must  visit  Moscow.  I adhere 
to  it  that  the  dog-market  supplies  a large  portion 
of  the  population  with  fancy  meats.  No  other 
use  could  possibly  be  made  of  the  numberless 
squads  of  fat,  hairless  dogs  tied  together  and 
hawked  about  by  the  traders  in  this  article  of 
traffic.  I saw  one  man — he  had  the  teeth  of  an 
ogre  and  a fearfully  carnivorous  expression  of 
eye — carry  around  a bunch  of  pups  on  each  arm, 
and  cry  aloud  something  in  his  native  tongue, 
which  I am  confident  had  reference  to  the  ten- 
derness and  juiciness  of  their  flesh.  Dominico 
declared  the  man  was  only  talking  about  the 
breed — that  they  were  fine  rat-dogs ; but  I know 
that  was  a miserable  subterfuge.  Such  dogs 
never  caught  a rat  in  this  world ; and  if  they 
did,  it  must  have  been  with  a view  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  sausages. 

A Russian  peasant  is  not  particular  about  the 
quality  of  his  food,  as  may  well  be  supposed  from 
this  general  summary.  Quantity  is  the  main 
object.  Grease  of  all  kinds  is  his  special  luxury. 

The  upper  classes,  who  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spare,  may  buy  fish  from  the  Volga  at  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  mutton  from  Astrakan  at  fabulous 
prices;  but  give  the  Mujik  his  batvina  (salt  grease 
and  honey  boiled  together),  a loaf  of  black  bread, 
and  a peck  of  raw  cucumbers,  and  he  is  happy. 
Judging  by  external  appearances,  very  little 
grease  seems  to  be  wasted  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  Indeed,  I would  not  trust  one  of  these 
Mujiks  to  carry  a pound  of  soap  any  where  for 
me,  any  more  than  I would  a gallon  of  oil  or  a 
pound  of  candles.  Once  I saw  a fellow  grease 
liis  boots  with  a lump  of  dirty  fat  which  he  had 
picked  up  out  of  the  gutter,  but  he  took  good 
care  first  to  extract  from  it  the  richest  part  of 
the  essence  by  sucking  it,  and  then  greasing  his 
beard.  The  boots  came  last.  In  all  probabil- 
ity he  had  just  dined,  or  ho  would  have  pocket- 
ed his  treasure  for  another  occasion,  instead  of 
throwing  the  remnant,  as  he  did,  to  the  nearest 
cat. 

In  respect  to  the  language,  one  might  as  well 
be  dropped  down  in  Tirabuctoo  as  in  a village 
or  country  town  of  Russia,  for  all  the  good  the 
gift  of  speech  would  do  him.  It  is  not  harsh, 
as  might  bo  supposed,  yet  wonderfully  like  an 
East  India  jungle  when  you  attempt  to  penetrate 
it.  I could  make  better  headway  through  a 
j boulder  of  solid  quartz,  or  the  title  to  my  own 
house  and  lot  in  Oakland.  Now  I profess  to  be 
able  to  see  as  far  into  a mill-stone  as  most  peo- 
! pie,  but  I can’t  see  in  what  respect  the  Russians 
behaved  any  worse  than  other  people  of  the 
i Tower  of  Babel,  that  they  should  be  afflicted 
j with  a language  which  nobody  can  hope  to  un- 
: derstand  before  his  beard  becomes  grizzled,  and 
the  top  of  his  head  entirely  bald.  Many  of  the 
better  classes,  to  be  sure,  Fpeak  French  and  Ger 
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man  ; luH  cVcn  in  the 
streets  of  Moscow  I 
could  seldom  find  any 
body  who  could  dis- 
cover a ray  of  mean- 
ing in  my  French  or 
German,  which  is  al- 
most as  plain  as  En- 
glish. 

Some  people  know 
what  you  want  by  in- 
stinct. whether  they 
understand  your  lan- 
guage or  not.  Not  so 
the  Russians.  Ask 
for  a horse,  and  they 
will  probably  offer 
you  a tat  goose ; in- 
quire  the  wav  to  your  ; 
lodgings,  and  they  are 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  ‘ ’ 

show  you  the  Found- 
ling  Hospital  or  a liv- 

cry  -stable;  p > into  Wk  . I 

any  old  v.iri*u\  s)i« .) ►.  ; 

and  express  a desire 

to  purchase  an  A^tra*  ■;;/  . ■ 

your  sweet-heart,  and  Ik 

the  worthy  trader 

hands  you  a pair  of  ; |- 

bellows  or  an  old  blim - "JL 

derbuss *T  cast,  your  "" '^*3^ 
eye  upon  any  old 
market-woman,  and 

she  divines  at  once  A 

that  yon  are  in  search 
of  a bunch  of  chick- 
ens or  a bucket  of 
raw  cucumbers*  and 

offers  them  to  you  nt  the  lowest  market-price : 
hint  to  a picture- dealer  that  you  would  like 
to  have  an  authentic  portrait  of  his  imperial 
Majesty,  and  ho  hands  you  a picture  of  the 
Iberian  Mother,  or  St.  George  slaying  the  drag- 
on, or  the  devil  and  all  his  imps:  in  short, 
you  can  get  any  thing  that  you  don’t  want, 
and  nothing  that  yon  do.  If  these  people  are 
utterly  deficient  in  any  one  quality,  it  is  a 
sense  of  fitness  in  things.  They  take  the  most 
inappropriate  times  for  offering  you  the  most 
inappropriate  articles  of  human  use  that  the 
imagination  can  possibly  conceive,  I was  more 
than  once  solicited  by  the  dealers  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Moscow  to  carry  with  me  a hunch  of 
live  dogs,  or  a couple  of  freshly-scalded  pigs, 
and  on  otic  occasion  was  pressed  very  hard  to 
take  a brass  skillet  and  a pair  of  tongs.  What 
could  these  good  people  have  supposed  I want- 
ed with  articles  of  this  kind  on  my  travels?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  my  dress  or  the  expression 
of  my  countenance — 1 leave  it  to  all  who  know 
me — any  thing  in  the  mildness  of  my  speech  or 
the  gravity  of  my  manner,  to  indicate  that  I am 
suffering  particularly  for  bunches  of  dogs  or 
scalded  pigs,  brass  skillets  or  pairs  of  tongs? 


nos,  re  re,  a>i>  pax  a. 

Do  I look  like  a man  who  labors  under  n chron- 
ic destitution  of  dogs,  pigs,  skillets,  and  tongs? 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  traveler  who  finds 
himself  for  the  first  time  within  the  limits  of  a 
purely  despotic  government  should  look  around 
him  with  some  vague  idea  that  lie  must  see  the 
effects  strongly  marked  upon  the  external  life 
Of  the  fieopje ; that  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
popular  liberty  must  bo  every  where  apparent. 
So  far  as  any  thing  of  this  kind  may  exist  in 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  a notable  fact 
that  there  are  few  cities  in  the  world  where  it  is 
less  visible,  or  where  the  people  seem  more  unre- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  their  popular  freedom. 
Indeed  it  struck  me  rather  forcibly  after  nriy  ex- 
perience in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  that  the  Rus- 
sians enjoy  quite  ft*  large  a share  of  practical  in- 
dependence as  most  of  their  neighbors.  I was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  bold  and  independ- 
ent nir  of  the  middle  classes,  the  politeness  with 
which  even  the  lower  orders  address  each  other, 
and  the  absence  of  those  petty  and  vexatious  re- 
straints which  prevail  in  some  of  the  German 
States.  The  constant  dread  of  infringing  npor> 
the  police  regulations ; the  extraordinary  defer- 
ence with  which  men  in  uniform  are  regarded  ; 
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the  circumspect  behavior  at  public  places ; the 
nice  ami  well-regulated  mirthfulncss,  never  over- 
stepping the  strict  bounds  of  prudence,  which  I 
had  so  often  noticed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  which  may  in  part  he  attributed  to 
the  naturally  orderly  and  conservative  character 
of  the  people,  are  by  no  means  prominent  feat- 
ures in  the  principal  cities  of  Russia. 

Soldiers,  indeed,  there  are  in  abundance  ev- 
ery where  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  the  constant  rattle  of  musketry  and  clang 
of  arms  show  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  not 
altogether  without  limit. 

I saw  nothing  in  the  line  of  military  sendee 
that  interested  me  more  than  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  whole 
story  connected  with  the  history  of  this  famous 
regiment,  I give  it  as  related  to  me  by  Dominico, 
merely  stating  as  a fact  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  question  whatever  about  the 
peculiarity  of  their  features.  It  seems  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  shortly  before  the  Crimean 
War,  discovered  by  some  means  that  the  best 
fighting  men  in  his  dominions  belonged  to  a cer- 
tain wild  tribe  from  the  north,  distinguished  for 
the  extreme  ugliness  of  their  faces.  The  roost 
remarkable  feature  was  the  nose,  which  stood 
straight  out  from  the  base  of  the  forehead  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  presenting  in  front  the  ap- 
pearance of  a double-barreled  pistol.  A stiff 
grizzly  mustache  underneath  gave  them  a pecul- 
iarly ferocious  expression,  so  that  brave  men 
quailed,  and  women  and  children  fled  from  them 
in  terror.  The  Emperor  gave  orders  that  all 
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men  in  the  ranks  possessed  of  these  frightful 
poses  should  be  brought  before  him.  Finding, 
when  they  were  mustered  together,  that  there 
was  not  over  one  company,  he  caused  a general 
average  of  the  noses  to  be  taken,  from  which  be 
had  a diagram  carefully  prepared  and  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  empire,  calling  upon  the 
military  commanders  of  the  provinces  to  send 
him  recruits  corresponding  with  the  prescribed 
formula. 

In  due  time  he  was  enabled  to  muster  a thou- 
sand of  these  ferocious  barbarians,  whom  he 
caused,  to  be  carefully  drilled,  and  disciplined. 
He  kept  them  in  St.  Petersburg  under  his 


. _ own 

immediate  supervision  till  some  time  after  the 
attack  upon  Sebastopol*  when,  finding  the  for- 
tunes of  war  likely  to  go  against  him,  he  sent 
them  down  to  the  Crimea,  with  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander-in-chief  to  rely  upon 
them  in  any  emergency.  In  compliance  with 
the  ImjKiriftl  order,  they  were  at  once  placed  in 
the  front  ranks,  and  in  ft  very  few  days  hod  oc- 
casion to  display  their  fighting  qualities.  At 
the  very  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy  they  stood 
their  ground  manfully  till  the  Freuch  troops  had 
approached  within  ten  feet,  when,  with  one  ac- 
cord, they  took  to  their  heels,  and  never  stopped 
running  till  they  were  entirely  out  of  sight.  It 
was  a disastrous  day  for  the  Russians.  The 
commander- in -chief  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  mortification*  A detachment  of 
cavalry  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  were  finally  arrested  in  their  flight 
and  brought  back.  “ Cowards !”  thundered  the 
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enraged  ctonmaiufer, 
as  they  stood  drawn  -j  fj 

up  befurp  him,  “ mis-  ^ u „v-'/ 

errdde  f>c/JtTt»oo^  l dagp  j$f  \ Sr- 

iitfibil  IsihU  che  way  W 

yoo  do  huqor  to  y*»#r-  ■/ . \ 

hnpcml  master?  Am  **>  A \k 

l fa  report  to  hi#  must  ; ' - yr  • ^gf$ 

potent  Majesty  that,  ^ 
without  $uikiag  mic  &/**> 
blow  in  life  defease,  v 
you  tail  like  shw\>  ? 

Wretches  what  ftttv£  "•  ’ .>  , • * tfr  jp* 
jou  to  snyfor  youN  ’ <*// 

selves  T*  • ; *f  / J; 

pMiiy  it  please  ycuir  / f ^ 

Exce j ferny/*  respond-  ■ . j J 

edthcnmn,  firmly and 
■tyjjlya n bifi n idled  faces,  . > .l* V- : ^ 

1 ‘ we  mu  away,  it  \x 
true ;;  bai  wft  urn  m%  n/!  i 

eward*.  teoity . Ai  As  f-  ' V i>  * 
miry,  S5r^  Me  .^ku:  A.?%\ 
brave  men,  $tcd  feu?  •/;’  ;••_  'v.\.  ly. 

tjuKif:  r4y>f  \ ' ; ; 

But  you* ^ i^dteiifev  ; ^v!;-*  [A 

is  awo/fc  ihat  -: b&fyfij?: f$^>^ 

.has  grfttcd  ua  with  v AAA'  AAA'-; 
noses  |jioctlliarly  .qpeft,  4; •' 
to  .itmHri&l  ' 

*jou£  Wa  llitiveimelh 
ed  &fi  five  smells  known  '"■%  A 

..from  Un?;ifar  North 

the  fii|'  South,  frO!t»';‘ ;^;  v V * ; 

.the  stowed.  rfris  ’;  of’jiv/  V " 

Moscow  *o  the  carrion 
that  IHi  mouldering  ' 

upon  the  pleim  of  the 
Orrwea  i but,  it  if 
please  yoiir  Highness, 

:W; ; never ^sni^lied  $7\ ."3  |j 

Frenchmen  be  fan?.  There  was  an  unearthly , that  direction,  eHchtu^r^s^'lb^rnfln»' 
odor:  ahum.  them  I fuel  filled  our  nostrils,  and  ed  up  a handful  of  bind,  and,  iUsIui 
struck  a .niyMeripus  ierw  into  our  nostrils,  .-shouted  “ i kxititf  to  the 

“Fools/'  roared  the  v:onimander-in -chief,  I aiul  rushed  a^pinsi  tlei  »w,my  will 
bursting  With  A what  y oU  irtnelled  was  m>-  Ide  fenn'ity  . N^vcr  )^b»rb  w<?»v«h 
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endured. . We  are  willing  to  die  by  tho.  riataral 1 field.  The  fortune*  ut  the  day  •>%  eve  saved,  andl 
Citsuitliie?  of  war,  but  not  by  nns^jn  blasts  of  j pawing,  and  bleeding  tbo  men  of  No^es  sto«.»d 
gttiiio.  against  .which  n.a  human  fwtwsr  ejtn  eon- ; t.riu mphatitlv  in  the  prosence  of  their  chief.  In 
feud,*  : ; }■':■[{} :'A  ''  : ' an  of  pride  and  delh^vt  he  cauij/Hment* 

“Then.'’  cried  the  commander,  in  tones  of  ed  them  upon  their  valor,  and  prouounced  ihom 
fhmidor,  “ til  sw  that  you  dht  tp-md crow  by  the  the  brightest  m^ee&y  in  his  Imperial  Mjfjesry^ 
naiimd  casmdtie-t  bf  wan  You  shall  bo  put  hr  j service,  which  name  they  have  home  ever  M«ee, 
Uie  very  front  rahl.^  and  care  -slmll  he  taken  loj  The  pve^cqr.  Kuipefur,  Alexander  IL,  is  more 
have  every  m$h  of  you,  &]\ol  down  the',  moment  ;:vll^iiigtiUlt«tl  for  hi*  liberal  views  Tcspecrhig  the 
jou  undertake  K»  tnu/*  1 rights  uf  Ids  subjects;  Main  er  'his vmlUtury  pro- 

On  the  following  day  this'  rtgown?;  ortler.  > clivitiesv  In  privaie  lifo  he  u muck  bel.wcd. 
carried,  into  effect.  The  nnsc  regimcnfe  was  ! and  in  wd  'b>  t>e  a man  of  very  genial,  mejsd 
placed  in  front,  and  the  battle  opened  with  great  qualities.  His  predoirtjnating  passion  in  thfe 
spirit.  The  Trench  troops  «wnpt  doivn  upon  . relation  is  a lov»‘  of  Imniiug.  I have  been  told 
them  like  at?  avulanrhe.  For  an  instnm  they  f that  he  especially  ^at' ^on  bears.  With  jail 
looked  behind,  httt.  fin.lir*;r  n:/  in  fyo«t^  esrpfcvicrteo  of  this  tneniy  pastime  in  Anu  r- 
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ica,  I doubt  if  you  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  bear-hunts  in  which  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Rnssios  has  distinguished  himself.  Any  body 
with  nerve  enough  can  kill  a grizzly,  but  it  re- 
quires both  nerve  and  money  to  kill  bears  of 
any  kind  in  the  genuine  autocratic  style.  By 
an  imperial  ukase  it  has  been  ordered  that  when 
any  of  the  peasants  or  serfs  discover  a bear, 
within  twenty  versts  of  the  Moscow  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Railway,  they  must  make  known  the 
fact  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  communicate  official  information  of  the  discov- 
ery to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Czar. 
With  becoming  humility  the  Secretary  announces 
the  tidings  to  his  royal  master,  who  directs  him 
to  advise  the  distant  party  that  his  Majesty  is 
much  pleased,  and  will  avail  himself  of  his  earli- 
est leisure  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action.  In 
the  mean  time  the  entire  available  force  of  the 
estate  is  set  to  work  to  watch  the  bear,  and  from 
three  to  five  hundred  men  armed  with  cudgels, 
tin  pans,  old  kettles,  drums,  etc.,  are  stationed 
in  a circle  around  him.  Dogs  also  are  employed 
upon  this  important  service.  The  advance  trains, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  Hunter,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  stores  of  wines,  cordials,  and 
provisions,  and  telegraphic  communications  be- 
ing transmitted  to  head-quarters  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  at  length  privately  announced  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  has  condescended  to  honor 
the  place  with  his  presence,  and  should  the  saints 
not  prove  averse,  will  be  there  with  his  royal  j 
party  at  the  hour  and  on  the  day  specified  in  the  j 
Imperial  dispatch.  The  grand  convoy  is  then 
put  upon  the  track ; dispatches  are  transmitted 
to  all  the  stations;  officers,  soldiers,  and  guards 
are  required  to  be  in  attendance  to  do  honor  to 
their  sovereign  master — privately,  of  coarse,  as 
this  is  simply  an  unofficial  affair  which  nobody 
is  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about.  The  Em- 
peror having  selected  his  chosen  few ; that  is  to 
say,  half  a dozen  princes,  a dozen  dukes,  a score 
or  two  of  counts  and  barons — all  fine  fellows  and 
genuine  bloods — proceeds  unostentatiously  to  the  ! 
d^pot,  in  his  hunting  carriage  (a  simple  little 
affair,  manufactured  at  a cost  of  only  forty  thou- 
sand rubles  or  so),  where  he  is  astonished  to  see 
a large  concourse  of  his  admiring  subjects,  gayly 
interspersed  with  soldiers,  all  accidentally  gath- 
ered there  to  see  him  off.  Now  hats  are  re- 
moved, bows  are  made,  suppressed  murmurs  of 
delight  run  through  the  crowd ; the  locomotive 
whizzes  and  fizzes  with  impatience ; bells  are 
rung ; arms  are  grounded ; the  princes,  dnkes, 
nnd  barons — jolly  fellows  as  they  are — langh 
and  joke  just  like  common  people ; bells  ring 
again  and  whistles  blow;  a signal  is  made,  and 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  off  on  his  bear- 
hunt  ! 

In  an  hour,  or  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  royal  hunters  arrive  at  the  destined 
station.  Should  the  public  business  be  pressing 
it  is  not  improbable  the  Emperor,  availing  him- 
self of  the  conveniences  provided  for  him  by 
Winans  and  Co.,  in  whose  magnificent  present 
of  a railway  carriage  he  travels,  has  in  the  mean 
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time  dispatched  a fleet  of  vessels  to  Finland,  ten 
or  a dozen  extra  regiments  of  Cossacks  to  War- 
saw, closed  upon  terms  for  a loan  of  fifty  mill- 
ions, banished  various  objectionable  parties  to 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  and  partaken  of  a game 
or  two  of  whist  with  his  Camerilla. 

Bat  now  the  important  affair  of  the  day  is  at 
hand — the  bear — the  terrible  black  bear,  which 
every  body  is  fully  armed  and  equipped  to  kill, 
bnt  which  every  body  knows  by  instinct  is  going 
to  be  killed  by  the  Emperor,  because  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s superior  skill  and  courage  on  trying  occa- 
sions of  this  sort.  What  a blessing  it  is  to  pos- 
sess such  steadiness  of  nerve ! I would  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  attack  the  most  ferocious 
grizzly  in  existence,  if  I felt  half  as  much  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  kill  it.  But  the  carriages 
are  waiting ; the  horses  are  prancing ; the  hunt- 
ers are  blowing  their  bugles ; the  royal  party 
are  mounting  on  horseback  or  in  their  carriages, 
as  best  may  suit  their  taste,  and  the  signal  is 
given ! A salute  is  fired  by  the  Guard ; huzzas 
ring  through  the  air;  and  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Rnssias  is  fairly  off  on  his  hunt.  Trees  fly  by ; 
desert  patches  of  ground  whirl  from  under;  versts 
are  as  nothing  to  these  spirited  steeds  and  their 
spirited  masters,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  the  grand 
scene  of  action  is  reached.  Here  couriers  stand 
ready  to  conduct  the  imperial  hunters  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  The  noble  proprietor  him- 
self, bare-headed,  greets  the  royal  pageant ; the 
serfs  bow  down  in  Oriental  fashion ; the  dashing 
young  Czar  touches  his  hunting-cap  in  militaiw 
style  and  waves  his  hand  gallantly  to  the  ladies 
of  the  household,  who  are  peeping  at  him  from 
their  carriages  in  the  distance.  Once  more  the 
bugle  is  sounded,  and  away  they  dash — knights, 
nobles,  and  all — the  handsome  and  gallant  Czar 
leading  the  way  by  several  lengths.  Soon  the 
terrific  cry  is  heard — “Halt!  the  bear!  the  bear! 
Halt!”  Shut  your  eyes,  reader,  for  you  never 
can  stand  such  a sight  as  that — a full-grown  black 
bear,  not  two  hundred  yards  off,  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  five  hundred 
men  hidden  behind  trees  and  driving  him  back 
from  every  point  where  he  attempts  to  escape. 

You  don’t  see  the  men,  but  you  hear  them  shout- 
ing and  banging  upon  their  pots,  pans,  and  ket- 
tles. Now  just  open  one  eye  and  see  the  Em- 
peror dismount  from  his  famous  charger,  and  de- 
liver the  rein  to  a dozen  domestics,  deliberately 
cock  his  rifle,  and  fearlessly  get  behind  the  near- 
est tree  within  the  range  of  the  bear.  By  this 
time  you  perceive  that  Bruin  is  dancing  a pat 
seul  on  his  hind  legs,  utterly  confounded  with 
the  noises  around  him.  Shut  your  eyes  again, 
for  the  Emperor  is  taking  his  royal  aim,  and  will 
presently  crack  away  with  his  royal  rifle.  Hist ! 
triggers  are  clicking  around  you  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  you  needn’t  be  the  least  afraid,  for  al- 
though the  bear  is  covered  by  a reserve  of  forty 
rifles,  not  one  of  the  hunters  has  nerve  enough 
to  shoot  unless  officially  authorized  or  personally 
desirous  of  visiting  the  silver-mines  of  Siberia. 
Crack!  thng!  The  smoke  clears  away.  By 
Jove ! his  Imperial  Majesty  has  done  it  cleverly; 
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hit  the  brnte  plumb  on  the  os  frontis,  or  through 
the  heart,  it  makes  no  difference  which.  Down 
drops  Bruin,  kicking  and  tearing  up  the  earth  at  j 
a dreadful  rate ; cheers  rend  the  welkin ; pots,  j 
pans,  and  kettles  are  banged.  High  above  all 
rises  the  stern  voice  of  the  Autocrat,  calling  for 
another  rifle,  which  is  immediately  handed  to 
him.  Humanity  requires  that  he  should  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  poor  animal's  sufferings,  and 
he  does  it  with  his  accustomed  skill. 

Now  the  bear  having  kicked  his  last,  an  in- 
trepid hunter  charges  up  to  the  spot  on  horse- 
back, whirls  around  it  two  or  three  times,  care- 
fully examines  the  body  with  an  opera-glass, 
returns,  and  approaching  the  royal  presence  with 
uncovered  head,  delivers  himself  according  to 
this  formula:  “May  it  please  your  most  gal- 
lant and  Imperial  Majesty,  the  bear  is  deax>  !” 
The  Emperor  sometimes  responds,  “Is  he?”  but 
usually  contents  himself  by  waving  his  hand  in 
an  indifferent  manner,  puffing  his  cigar,  and 
calling  for  his  horse.  Sixteen  grooms  imme- 
diately rush  forward  with  his  Majesty’s  horse; 
and  being  still  young  and  vigorous  he  mounts 
without  difficulty,  unaided  except  by  Master  of 
Stirrups.  Next  he  draws  an  ivory-handled  re- 
volver— a present  from  Colt  of  New  York — and 
dashing  fearlessly  upon  the  bear,  fires  six  shots 
into  the  dead  body ; upon  which  he  coolly  dis- 
mounts, and  pulling  forth  from  the  breast  of  his 
hunting-coat  an  Arkansas  bowie-knife — a pres- 
ent from  the  poet  Albert  Pike,  of  Little  Rock — 
plunges  that  dangerous  weapon  into  the  bowels 
of  the  dead  bear ; then  rising  to  his  full  height, 
with  a dark  and  stern  countenance,  he  holds  the 
blood-dripping  blade  high  in  the  air,  so  that  all 
may  sec  it,  and  utters  one  wild  stentorian  and 
terrific  shout — “Harasho,  harasho !”  signifying 
in  English — “Good:  very  well!”  The  cry  is 
caught  up  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  with 
uncovered  heads  now  crowd  around  their  gallant 
Emperor,  and  waving  their  hats,  likewise  shout 
“Harasho,  harasho!”  — “Good:  very  well!” 
Then  the  five  hundred  peasants  rush  in  with 
their  tin  pans,  kettles,  and  drums,  and  amidst  the 
most  amazing  din  catch  up  the  inspiring  strain, 
and  deafen  every  ear  with  their  wild  shouts  of 
“Harasho,  harasho  1” — “Good:  very  well!” 
Upon  which  the  Emperor,  rapidly  mounting, 
places  a finger  in  each  ear,  and  8tiU  puffing  his 
cigar,  rides  triumphantly  away. 

The  bear  is  hastily  gutted  and  dressed  with 
flowers.  When  all  is  ready  the  royal  party  re- 
turn to  the  railroad  ddpot,  in  a long  procession 
headed  by  his  Majesty,  and  brought  up  in  the 
rear  by  the  dead  body  of  Bruin  borne  on  poles  by 
six-and-twenty  powerful  serfs.  Refreshments  in 
the  mean  time  have  been  administered  to  every 
body  of  high  and  low  degree ; and  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  ddpot  there  are  but  two  sober  in- 
dividuals in  the  entire  procession — his  royal  Ma- 
jesty and  the  bear.  Further  refreshments  are  ad- 
ministered all  round,  during  the  journey  back  to 
St.  Petersburg;  and  notwithstanding  he  is  rigidly 
prohibited  by  his  physician  from  the  use  of  stim- 
ulating beverages,  it  is  supposed  that  a reaction 


| has  now  taken  place,  which  renders  necessary  a 
1 modification  of  the  medical  ukase.  At  all  events, 
j I am  told  the  bear  is  sometimes  the  only  really 
j steady  member  of  the  party  by  the  time  the  Im- 
perial pageant  reaches  the  Palace.  When  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  congratulation  are  over,  a 
merry  dance  winds  up  the  evening.  After  this 
the  company  disperses  to  prayer  and  slumber; 
and  thus  ends  the  great  bear-hunt  of  his  Majesty 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  Russians  have  little  or  no  humor,  though 
they  are  not  deficient  in  a certain  grotesque 
savagery  bordering  on  the  humorous.  There  is 
something  fearfully  vicious  in  the  royal  freaks 
of  fancy  of  which  Russian  history  furnishes  us 
so  many  examples.  We  read  with  a shudder 
of  the  facetious  compliment  paid  to  the  Italian 
architect  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  caused  the 
poor  man’s  eyes  to  be  put  out  that  he  might 
never  see  to  build  another  church  so  beautiful  as 
that  of  St.  Basil.  We  can  not  but  smile  at  the 
grim  humor  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  upon  see- 
ing a crowd  of  men  with  wigs  and  gowns  at 
Westminster  Hall,  and  being  informed  that  they 
were  lawyers,  observed  that  he  had  but  two  in 
his  whole  empire,  and  he  believed  he  would  hang 
one  of  them  as  soon  as  he  got  home.  A still 
more  striking  though  less  ghastly  freak  of  fancy 
was  that  perpetrated  by  the  Empress  Anne  of 
Courland,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  her  favorite  buffoon,  Galitzin,  caused  a palace 
of  ice  to  be  built,  with  a bed  of  the  same  material, 
in  which  she  compelled  the  happy  pair  to  pass 
their  wedding  night.  The  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  a Pomeranian  by  birth,  but  thoroughly  Rus- 
sian in  her  morals,  possessed  a more  ardent 
temperament.  What  time  she  did  not  spend  in 
gratifying  her  ambition  by  slaughtering  men,  she 
spent  in  loving  them : 

—for  though  she  would  widow  all 
, Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual.” 

She  never  dismissed  an  old  admirer  until  she 
had  secured  several  new  ones,  and  generally 
consoled  those  who  had  served  her  by  a present 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  serfs.  On  the 
death  of  Lanskoi,  it  is  recorded  of  her,  that  “ she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant  grief,  and 
remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 
palace  of  Czarsko  Selo,”  thus  perpetrating  a very 
curious  practical  satire  upon  the  holiest  of  hu- 
man affections.  Her  grenadier  lover,  Potemp- 
kin,  according  to  the  character  given  of  him  by 
the  Count  Segur,  was  little  better  than  a gigantic 
and  savage  buffoon — licentious  and  superstitious, 
bold  and  timid  by  turns — sometimes  desiring  to 
be  King  of  Poland,  at  others  a bishop  or  a monk. 
Of  him  we  read  that  “ he  put  out  an  eye  to  free 
it  from  a blemish  which  diminished  his  beauty. 
Banished  by  his  rival  he  ran  to  meet  death  in 
battle,  and  returned  with  glory.”  Another  pleas- 
ant little  jest  was  that  perpetrated  by  Suwarrow, 
who,  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Tourtourskaya,  an- 
nounced the  result  to  his  mistress  in  an  epigram 
of  two  doggerel  lines.  This  was  the  terrible 
warrior  who  osed  to  sleep  almost  naked  in  a 
room  of  suffocating  heat,  and  rush  out  to  re- 
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view  hi*  ttoopa  h»  a Inicti  jacket,  with  the  ii ier-  J 
riifimvier  <X-  Reaumur  ten  degrees  below  freezing  ! 
point  Of  th^Erupfcror  Paul,  the  son  of  Oath-  j 
•erinc\  w read  tJmV  he  issued  an  nka>e  against  | 
>iie  use  of  and  round  hats;  cabled  j’ 

nil  the  v'utohdrfxo,  gates,  and  bridged  through- 1 
ont  the  cm  pi  te  to  bo  pain  ted  in  the  most  gUr-  i 
i.TJg  ami  fadta#fe  colors,  amt  passed  a eonsid- 
'*r:i!de  portion  of  hi?  time  riding  on  n wooden 1 
rotdriog- horse — a degenerat  e pnu'th:e  for.  ii  scion  ■ i 
of  jjtf*  bold  Cutliefine,  who  ijsgd  to  «jh$s&  her-  j 
se) f in  merit*  clothes  and  ride  a-stmddW  on  the  j 
hack:  of  it  lire  horse  to  review  her  Tittups.  Al- 
exander I.,  in  hi*  ukase  of.:Septctiib»tr,  1827, i-i 
perpetrated  n very  line  piece  of  Hussiuo  J min  or.  j , 
The  period  of  military  service  lor  serfs  is  fixed  j 3 
at  twenty  years  in  the  imperial  Guard,  and ■ j 
twenty-two  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  It  1 1 
is  stated  in  expim*  terms  rlmfc  the*  moment  ,a  j 
serf  becomes  enrolled  x\\  the  ranks  of  the  army  j i 
he  U free!  Bui  he  must  not  desert,  for  if  he-  * 
does  he  becomes  a *hivn  again.  This  idea  of  j 1 
freedom  U Jt&lly  refresh!  tig.  Only  twenty  or  ! i 
twenty -two  y£&r*  of  the  gi'utlc  restraints  of  } i 
sittft  military  ih^dplme  to  l>e  <*hj. jy ed  after  bo  ! 1 
;;o<?  Then  he  may  g&  j i 

the  a^e  of  tsfty  or  dxty,  say),  unless  distswn  or  j j 
gfU‘i|><nvunr  ha*  carried  him  olV  long  Wore,  to! 
enjoy  the  hweet  * of  hurd  labor  in  somA 
tgwable  deser.t,  or  the  po$itfr?4'  of  a watch- 
man <m  the  front  iev*  of  Siberia,  where'  the 
climate  i$  probably  r?AnsiderixX  salubrious. 

Yb&*>  tiiay  l*?  considered  royal  or  prince- 
is  v:or-j»n-..  itf  wn-f  •.  .•  ■ d ;ire  priv- 
flexed  to  indulge ; htil  1 think  it  will  be  /A 
found  that  the  same  capricious  savagery  of  /£& 
humor— if  I may  so  call  if — prerail*  to  < 
some  extent  Aruodg  ail  claves  bf  iin?©bia*.  ' Mm 
In  sonic  hisUnee?  it  tttxt  *»:«rc*dv  bo  w*'?a- 
ated  with  any  idea  of  iHmkfrht.v yet  in 
the  lore  of  strange  . .•  - • - 

QtyS  rheve  i$  y.omwditu;’  hm-dcring  on  99 

the  humorous.  On  -?&cidh:eiimi  Monday, 
for  example,  the  mass  of  the  pv.vplc  go  our  IBB 

iuttt  the  grave-yards,  and  spreading  rabk- 

■ is  <m  m moiii!  • fh©  dead-*  HI 

KuSies  of  their  relatives,  drink  quass  and  t 
vodki  io  the  health  of  tlnr  deceased,  ©ay-  l$R| 
rviKc  the  dead  are  UtUible  to  driuk^  9H| 
the  livitig  mud  drittk  for  them!”  Father  a 
grays  exc use  one  UM.ifct  t !tiu k for  iruoxication. 

Tn  tko  ums-cum  uf  Feder  tho  (ir«  cU  a|  3B| 
St.  J hitev^bl?  i'g  iUt? J ii$  ihc  »t ufthd  ski©  of  hi^  ^6 
fkvx>ri fo  iieyvan  t — a gtgantie  H ols let  ner — otic  fl||£ 
Of  die  m-.xst  ghastly  of  all  the  g^jUMjae  and 
ghkvtly  velas  m that  rcmarkahlo  institution,  r^B 
id  i*  nwt  a very  figreoabie  6ubje<  t for  ih>‘ 
pcimil  of  un  unisk  red  there  is  something  *BB 
*0  oi  iginal  in  t.]w  idea  of  stuffing  a human  jgjB 
being  and  putting  him  up  for  exhibition 
iaffojcb  the  public  that  l nm  const  mined  to  MB 
in  troll  arc  the  following  sketch  of  this  strange 
spietade. 

In  <u»e  pf  th©  arseicvh  \s,  an  ejigle  made  ffiji? 
of  gundiiuts,  with  wqfak*  for  wings,  daggers  — 

for  feathers,  and  the  mouths  of  caunons  for 


eye*.  A painting  of  the  Strditze*,  ia  another, 
repfg£extis  heaven  u»  containing  the  Kusaian 
priests  vnjA  ail  the  faithful ; while  the  other  place 
—a  region  of  tire  and  brimstone — contain*  Jaws, 
Tartar*,  Germans,  and  negroes  ! 

Thv  winter markgfe ttf  Moscow iatil  St.  IVteiv 
burg  pr&GVt  bume  of  the  most  cattareroUB  $j»Oei- 
m^tia  of  tho  startling  humor  in  which,  the  Rus- 
sians delight.  Here  you  find  frozen  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  rabbits,  geese,  ducks,  and  nil  manner 
of  end  birby  oiec  iiidumte  s'i'h  Lh\ 

now  tiiif  nml  stark  in  dentil.  The  oxen  stand 
staring  at  yon  with  their  fixed  ey#?  and  gory  car- 
esses ; the  calves  aw  jumping  or  frisking  in  *dun* 
less  innoeonco ; the  sheep  ba-a  ut  you  with  ojK’n 
mouthy  Or  e:i*t  slmep  s^5ye*  at  the  by-pH^ot©  * 
the  pibhitf,  having  trnrtdiul  hundreds 
arc  jumping,  or  running,  or  turning  souicvsHaHs> 
in  iroxen  tahlvaux  to  keep  t!uunjselvt«  wariUj  ;md 
s*j  on  witli  evory  vAfiefy  of  flfish,  fowl,  and  even  llsh, 
The  hutehcfs  cut  shou.  these  expresdvc  prae- 
tictil  wdtieGms  by  mean*  of  wtws,  as  one  might 
mw  a.  hh>i:k  of  wood  ; nod  the  snw-du.st,  which 
is  ready  frdwm  Uc-h  alt; 3 blood  ill  a jioWiU'ivb 
•••••ov,  i $ >ro ;,er.*d  op  in  huek»-t«  und  earned 
away  Uy  tho  eluldreu  and  rugnmutbns  to  be 
lumjo  i»» to  so»i]>. 

I cuo 'conceive  of  tjoihing  humorous  iu  ihese 
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people  which  is  not  associated  in  some  way  with 
the  cruel  and  the  grotesque.  They  have  many 
noble  and  generous  traits,  but  lack  delicacy  of 
feeling.  Where  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  their  character  must  partake  in 
some  sort  of  the  qualities  of  the  climate — fierce, 
rigorous,  and  pitiless  in  its  wintry  aspect,  and 
without  the  compensating  And  genial  tenderness 
of  spring ; fitful  and  passionate  as  the  scorching 
bests  of  summer,  and  dark,  stormy,  and  dreary 
as  the  desolation  of  autumn. 

I could  not  but  marvel,  as  I sat  in  some  of 
the  common  tmktirs,  at  the  extraordinary  affec- 
tion manifested  by  the  Russians  for  cats.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  proprietors  must  keep 
a feline  corps  expressly  for  the  amusement  of 
their  customers.  At  one  of  these  places  1 saw 
at  least  forty  cats,  of  various  breeds,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Tartar y to  the  city  of  Paris,  They  were 
up  on  the  tables,  on  the  benches,  on  the  floor, 
under  the  benches*  on  the  backs  of  tbo  tea-drink- 
ers, in  their  laps,  in  their  anus — every  where* 
I strongly  suspected  that  they  answered  the 
purpose  of  waiters,  and  that  the  owner  relied 
upon  them  to  keep  the  plates  clean.  Possibly, 


too,  they  were  made  available  as  musicians.  I 
have  a notion  the  Russians  entertain  the  sonic 
superstitious  devotion  to  eats  that  the  Banyans 
of  India  do  to  cows,  and  the  French  and  Ger* 
mans  to  nasty  little  poodles.  To  sec  a great 
shaggy  boor,  his  face  dripping  with  grease,  his 
eyes  swimming  in  vodki.  sit  all  doubled  up. 
fondling  and  caressing  these  feline  pets;  hold- 
jng  them  in  bis  hands  ; pressing  their  velvety  fur 
to  his  eyes,  cheeks,  even  lips;  listening  with 
delight  to  their  screams  and  squalls,  is  indeed  a 
curious  spectacle. 

Now  I have  no  unchristian  feeling  toward  any 
of  the  brute  creation  ; hot  I don’t  affect  eats 
Nor  cun  I say  that  I greatly  enjoy  their  music. 
I heard  the  very'  best  bands  of  tom-cats  every 
night  during  my  sojourn  in  Moscow,  and  con- 
sider them  utterly  deficient  in  style  and  execu- 
tion. It  belongs,  I think,  to  the  Music  of  Futu- 
rity, so  much  discussed  by  the  critics  of  Europe, 
during  the  past  few  years — a peculiar  school  of 
anti-melody  that  requires  people  yet  to  be  bom 
to  appreciate  it  thoroughly.  The  discords  may 
be  very  fine,  and  the  passion  very  striking  and 
tempestuous,  but  it  is  worse  than  thrown  away 
on  an  uncultivated  ear  like  mine. 
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tell  you,  but  something  pleasanter  maybe.  The 
Lord  does  every  thing  for  good,  though ; so  we're 
told. 


“ AIT ELL,  I don't  mind  tellin'  you,  seem’ 

TT  you’ve  been  so  long  with  us;  maybe 
you'd  like  to  hear  it.  It’s  an  age  a'most  since  I 
spoke  about  the  past  to  any  except  my  own  kith 
and  kin ; but,  somehow,  you  seem  like  one  of 
the  family.” 

With  these  preliminary  observations  the  un- 
finished stocking  was  laid  aside ; the  knitting- 
needles  placed  crosswise  upon  it,  with  the  ball 
of  blue  yarn  between ; a tortoise-shell  box  drawn 
from  the  depths  of  a capacious  apron-pocket,  and 
a pinch  of  snuff  extracted  therefrom,  which  being 
duly  administered,  the  narrative  was  begun : 

“ My  sister  Letty  and  I were  all  the  children 
mother  had.  Letty  was  the  older  by  two  years ; 
and  a better  girl  than  she  never  walked  the 
earth,  although  I say  it  who,  perhaps,  oughtn’t 
to.  She  wasn’t  pretty,  to  be  sure ; but  a neater 
body  no  one  need  want  to  see — and  when  she 
was  dressed  she  looked  jest  nice  enough  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  best  man  in  the  land.  However, 
Letty  never  seemed  to  think  much  about  herself 
one  way  or  t’other,  but  was  forever  a-fixin’  of  me 
when  we  went  any  wheres,  and  allers  a-praisin’ 
of  my  good  looks.  Whether  I was  handsome 
or  not  a’n't  for  me  to  say.  At  any  rate,  I had  a 
good  many  beaus;  all  the  young  farmers  for 
miles  round,  who’d  ’a  had  me  believe  there 
was  none  like  me  whether  I wanted  to  or  no. 
The  truth  is,  I was  vain  enough  without  bein' 
any  more  so,  and  by  the  time  I was  seventeen  I 
thought  I might  marry  a prince  if  I could  only 
’a  sot  eyes  on  one.  There  was  Seth  Potter,  a 
tall,  raw-boned  fellow — they  called  him  Long 
Potter — who  come  away  over  from  Sal’sbnry,  on 
t’other  side  of  the  mountain.  He  married  Sally 
Lewis.  And  then  there  was  Ralph  Higgins  and 
Elam  Jackson,  and  a whole  string  of  others  as 
long  as  my  arm — all  of  ’em  dead  now  and  under 
the  sod  but  Ralph,  and  he’s  nigh  ten  year  older'n 
me.  They  say  his  racm’ry’s  pretty  fur  gone. 
My  old  man  was  the  last  to  die.  I suppose  it’ll 
be  my  turn  next.  But  bless  you!  I feel  as 
young  as  ever  I did;  only  now  and  then  my 
eyes  get  kind  o’  dim,  and  here  and  there ’s  a 
year  or  two  seems  left  out,  much  as  if  I’d  been 
to  sleep  durin’  that  time.  But  this  a’n’t  what  I 
was  agoin'  to  tell  you.  Be  it  ? 

44  I didn’t  feel  any  the  worse  of  the  beans  who 
run  after  me,  except  perhaps  the  gran'father  of 
our  gal ; but  I was  young  then,  and  thought  of 
nothin’  else  but  dress,  and  kitin’  round  to  this 
and  that  frolic,  and  havin’  all  the  fun  there  was 
to  be  got.  But  as  I was  sayin’,  there  was  one 
whom  I did  care  a little  concernin',  and  that 
was  Luke  Thorn.  I hadn’t  thought  much  about 
marryin*  of  him  one  way  or  t’other.  He  was 
different  from  most  of  the  young  men,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  preferrin’  keepin’  company  with 
him.  I wish  I’d  liked  him  then  as  well  as  I did 
afterward,  And  thought  more  of  the  Bible  and 
what  the  minister  said,  and  been  in  all  like  sis- 
ter Letty — in  such  case  I shouldn’t  have  this  to  I 


“ In  the  big  house  that  stands  on  the  hill,  to 
the  right,  jest  before  you  come  to  town,  lived 
Squire  Bonsall.  He  wasn’t  Squire  no  more'n 
you  are  at  this  minute,  but  we  called  him  Squire 
— that  is,  the  folks  did  all  round  these  parts — and 
all  because  his  father  before  him  had  been  Squire. 
Hugh  Bonsall  was  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  county.  He  was  about  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  had  the  name  of  bein'  the  hardest 
drinker  any  wheres  to  be  found.  His  father 
died  jest  after  he  come  of  age,  and  left  him  all 
his  property,  for  the  mother’d  been  dead  long 
back.  Old  Squire  Bonsall  was  a glum  sort  of 
man,  who  had  allers  held  his  head  pretty  high, 
in  spite  of  what  people  said  of  him — for  he  wa'n’t 
any  better'n  his  neighbors  for  all  he  was  so  rich 
— and  there  was  some  talk  of  his  havin’  come  to 
own  what  he  did  not  by  honest  means  quite. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  wasn’t  liked  much,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  grieve  for  him  but  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.  The  young  Squire  was  rather 
handsome ; at  least  all  the  women  folks  thought 
! so,  and  I along  with  the  rest.  He  was  jest  as 
different  from  Luke  Thorn  as  could  be,  although, 
as  I have  said,  the  Squire  was  good-lookin’ ; and 
so  was  Luke.  But  their  ways  wa’n't  alike,  and 
there  was  little  in  common  between  'em.  Luke 
had  blue  eyes,  and  the  Squire’ s were  black. 
The  Squire’s  hair  was  straight,  and  Luke’s  curly. 
They  were  both  good-sized  men,  which  was  all 
the  resemblance  there  was ; and  that  a’n't  much, 
as  I take  it. 

44  Luke,  he  lived  on  the  next  farm  to  this;  it 
was  his  father’s  place.  The  old  man  Thorn  was 
pretty  well  to  do — and  so  was  my  father;  but 
there  were  five  others  besides  Luke,  and  only 
two  of  us.  Bein'  such  near  neighbors,  of  course 
there  was  a good  deal  of  goin’  back’ards  and  for- 
| 'ards  'fcwixt  the  two  houses.  The  Thorn  gals, 

I they  used  to  come  through  our  garden  to  the  right 
I of  us  here ; and  we*d  run  in  to  them  pretty  often. 
They  had  the  palin ’s  took  off  their  fence;  for  it 
was  a short  cut,  you  see,  and  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  goin’  out  into  the  road.  In  this  way  Luke 
I and  me  saw  considerable  of  each  other.  Some- 
j times  at  night  they’d  all  come  in  of  a bunch,  and 
such  times  as  we’d  have — well,  I never!  This 
here  house  would  pretty  nigh  shake  with  the 
noise  we’d  make.  Them  Thorn  gals  was  lively 
ones.  Lucy,  Ann,  and  Margaret.  I allers 
liked  Lucy  the  best  of  ’em ; but  sister  Letty  and 
Ann  were  closer’n  two  peas  in  a pod. 

“Now  Luke  had  been  keepin’  company  with 
me  for  five  or  six  months,  I reckon.  I mean 
he’d  been  more’n  usually  clever  to  me  about  that 
time  — we  were  allers  together  considerable — 
when  one  day  as  I was  goin’  down  our  lane 
here,  that  runs  'cross  lots  to  town,  who  should  I 
meet,  face  to  face,  but  young  Squire  Bonsall  ? 
I’d  never  more’n  spoken  to  him  before;  and 
what’s  he  do  when  he  see  me  a-corain*  but  get 
down  from  his  horse  and  wait  by  the  big  tree 
till  I come  up. 
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44  * Good-morain’,  Mias  Grace,’  says  he.  I 
was  proud  of  my  name,  and  liked  to  hear  my- 
self called  ‘ Miss’  in  them  days.  But  I kept 
straight  on,  only  sayin* 4 Good-day’  back  to  him ; 
for  the  folks  round  didn’t  think  it  quite  right  for 
a young  woman  to  be  seen  talkin’  with  him. 
But  I hadn’t  walked  fur  when  I heerd  him  close 
behind  me,  and  pretty  soon  he  spoke  to  me  agin : 

44  4 What’s  your  hurry,  Miss  Grace?’ 

44  4 1 a’n’t  in  any  great  hurry,  Mr.  Bonsall,’ 
says  I.  4 1 was  jest  a-goin*  to  the  village  to  get 
somethin’  for  mother,  that’s  all.’ 

44  4 I’m  goin’  that  way,’  says  he,  4 so  we’ll  walk 
together.’ 

44 ‘You  was  goin’  t’other  way  when  I met 
you.’  I said  this  kind  o*  sharp,  for  I wasn’t 
much  pleased  with  his  company. 

44  4 So  I was,*  he  answers;  ‘but  I didn’t  ex- 
pect to  meet  any  thing  so  pretty  as  you,  Miss 
Grace.  You  wouldn’t  have  me  keep  on  when  I 
can  do  so  much  better,  would  you  ?’ 

44  4 I’d  have  you  go  any  way  you  please.  It 
don’t  make  no  difference  to  me  which  way  your 
road  turns.’  I was  half  angered  when  I spoke. 
I didn’t  exactly  like  what  he’d  said,  cornin’  from 
him.  If  any  one  else  had  said  it,  I don't  know 
as  I’d  ’a  minded  it,  for  I was  a vain  chit,  and 
liked  flatt’ry. 

44  4 If  I thought  you  meant  that,  Miss  Grace,’ 
says  he,  4 I’d  go  and  drown  myself.’ 

44  4 What  in  ?’  I says,  lookin’  him  right  in  the 
eyes. 

44He  flushed  up  some,  for  he  knew  what  I 
meant  well  enough,  and  for  a long  time  he  kept 
rather  quiet.  We  walked  on  till  we  come  to 
the  turnpike.  There  I meant  to  tell  him  he 
mustn’t  go  any  further,  though,  to  speak  the 
truth,  I felt  quite  proud  because  he’d  taken  no- 
tice of  me,  but  I was  ashamed  to  be  seen  walkin’ 
with  him.  He  mounted  his  horse — he’d  been 
leadin’  it  all  this  time — without  my  savin’  any 
thing,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  start  he  bid  me 
good-by,  and  told  me  not  to  lose  my  heart  to 
any  one  I met,  for  if  I did  he’d  certainly  do 
what  he  said.  I suppose  he  meant  drown  him- 
self. 

44 1 nodded  to  him,  and  said  I wasn’t  quite  so 
soft  as  ho  took  me  for.  He  laughed,  and  rode 
away. 

44 1 got  what  mother  wanted,  and  reached  home 
in  about  an  hour’s  time,  little  dreamin’  I should 
ever  be  troubled  much  with  Hugh  Bonsall’s  com- 
pany. But  sure  enough  that  very  evenin’,  as  I 
stood  talkin’  with  Luce  Thorn  at  our  gate,  who 
should  come  along  but  him.  I kind  o’  started, 
for  I didn’t  see  him  till  he  got  close  to  us.  Luce 
she  nudged  me  when  she  saw  he  was  goin’  to 
stop,  and  for  a few  minutes  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do  or  say. 

44  4 So  you  got  back  safe,  Miss  Grace?’  says 
the  Squire. 

“Luce  snickered  some,  as  gals  will,  but  he 
didn’t  seem  to  notice  it ; and  I answers, 

44  4 Yes,  Sir.’  That  was  about  all  I could  6ay, 
and  stood  clinkin’  the  latch  of  the  gate. 

44  4 1 didn’t  expect  to  get  lost,’  I says,  after  a 


while,  for  I thought  I must  say  somethin’,  and  I 
saw  Luce  wasn’t  goin’  to  speak. 

44  4 No?’  says  he,  as  if  he  thought  there  had 
been  a chance  of  it,  and  then  we  were  all  still 
agin. 

“Presently  he  asked  if  father  was  in,  and  I 
told  him  he  was.  I opened  the  gate;  Luce 
made  some  excuse  to  get  away,  and  the  Squire 
and  I went  in  together. 

4 4 It  happened  that  hither  had  gone  to  the  bam, 
and  mother  was  in  at  Miss  Thom’s,  so  I asked 
him  to  sit  down  and  wait.  He  said  he  would, 
if  I’d  keep  him  company  till  father  come. 

“‘But  sha’n’t  I tell  him  you  want  him?’ 
says  I. 

44  4 I’m  in  no  hurry,*  he  says ; so  we  sot  down. 
Pretty  soon  I heard  Letty  movin’  about  in  our 
room  overhead,  and  after  a while  down  she 
come.  It  was  jest  what  I expected.  I had 
half  a mind  to  make  some  excuse,  and  go  after 
father,  but  I hadn’t  time  to  get  away.  She  was 
real  beat  when  she  saw  who  was  with  me.  The 
Squire  had  often  been  to  the  farm  to  see  father, 
but  it  was  generally  in  the  daytime,  and  he 
seldom  came  into  the  house— only  once  before 
that  I remember. 

“When  Letty  saw  ’twas  Hugh  Bonsall — 
there  was  no  light  lit,  and  the  room  was  kind  o* 
dark,  so  at  first  she  thought  it  was  Luke — she 
goes  and  sits  away  off  at  the  window.  Letty  al- 
ien had  a way  of  showin’  her  likes  and  dislikes, 
for  all  she  was  so  good  and  gentle.  I saw  she 
didn’t  relish  his  bein’  there,  and  it  made  me  feel 
rather  uncomfortable.  I couldn’t  say  much. 

“He  staid  a while  longer,  and  I wished  he’d 
go;  for  it  did  seem  real  forlorn  to  have  him 
sittin’  there,  and  Letty  never  sayin’  a word,  and 
I only  ‘yes’  and  4 no’  to  his  questions.  It 
might  be  accordin’  to  Scriptur*,  which  says  you 
mustn’t  say  only  4 yea’  and  4 nay’  for  fear  of 
somethin’  worse.  But  that  a’n’t  the  way  I 
take  it. 

44  After  a while  he  riz  to  go,  and  I never  felt 
so  relieved  in  all  my  life. 

“‘Good-night,*  he  says  to  Letty,  and  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  me,  and  drew  me  along  with 
him  gently.  I was  glad  Letty  didn’t  see  this ; 
but  I feared  she’d  think  queer  of  my  goin’  with 
him.  I reckon  I wouldn’t  have  gone  if  I'd 
thought  a bit;  but  I did  before  I knew  quite 
what  I was  doin’. 

“‘Grace,*  he  says,  ‘droppin’  the  Miss — I 
thought  he  was  rather  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it — 
4 1 don’t  want  your  father  to-night.  I come 
here  to  see  you.’ 

“He  said  it,  as  he  might  *a  said  any  thing 
else,  quiet  enough ; but  he  was  never  without 
liquor  in  him,  and  I didn’t  know  how  much  it 
had  to  do  with  this. 

44  4 What  did  you  want  of  me,  Mr.  Bonsall  Y 

44  He  looked  at  me  a while  without  answerin', 
and  tried  to  take  my  hand.  I drew  it  from  him, 
and  then  I heerd  Luke  cornin’  out  of  their  gate. 

“‘Some  other  time,’  says  Hugh,  4 I’ll  tell 
you  ;*  and  as  Luke  come  one  way,  the  Squire 
went  the  other. 
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“ * Who’s  that?’  says  Luke,  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear.  Maybe  he  meant  he  should.  I 
dou’  know. 

“ * It  was  Squire  Bonsall,’  I says,  ‘ to  see  fa- 
ther.* I didn’t  dare  tell  an  out-and-out  lie. 
‘ Father’s  away  to  the  barn ; so  he  wouldn’t  go 
to  him.’  I ought  to  ’a  told  Luke  more,  but  I 
didn’t  think  he'd  a right  to  expect  it. 

“We  found  Letty  where  I left  her,  and  soon 
mother  j’ined  us,  with  Miss  Thom  and  Ann, 
and  father  come  in  from  the  barn  ; but  I didn’t 
speak  a word  then  of  the  Squire  havin’  been 
there  for  him.  Luke  was  more’n  usually  quiet. 
I rather  guessed  he  was  uneasy  about  that.  It 
was  nateral  enough  if  he  was,  for  a more  jeal- 
ous cretur  I never  knew  than  Luke  of  me  along 
about  then.  That  night,  when  Letty  and  I 
were  alone  up  stairs,  she  turns  to  me  and  says, 

“ ‘ What  did  Hugh  Bonsall  want,  Grace  ?* 

“ ‘ He  come  to  see  father,  Letty,’  says  I,  al- 
most chokin’  with  the  lie  I told.  * That’s  what 
he  said,’  I added,  for  my  conscience  gave  me  a 
twinge. 

“ ‘He  came  to  see  you,’  says  Letty,  lookin' 
right  at  me.  ‘ Didn’t  he  tell  you  so  out  by  the 
gate?’ 

“Well,  if  I’d  been  struck  by  lightnin*,  I 
couldn’t  been  more  astonished  than  I was.  I 
hadn’t  any  idee  that  Let  was  so  cute.  It  did 
stagger  me  some ; so  I up  and  told  her  all  about 
it  as  fur  as  I knew. 

“‘Oh,  sister  1’  says  Letty,  with  her  good, 
kind  voice,  puttin’  her  two  arms  round  my  neck, 
4 1 hope  you  won’t  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him ; you’ll  be  miserable  all  your  life  if  you  do. 
There’s  poor  Luke’ — Luke  was  allers  a favor- 
ite of  hern ; not  that  she  loved  him,  only  as  a 
sister  may — ‘ who  likes  you  better’n  any  one  in 
the  world.  What’ll  he  do  if  you  should  lose 
your  heart  to  this  man  ?* 

“ I drew  myself  away  from  her  somewhat  im- 
patient, and  says  I, 

“ * Who  said  any  thing  about  failin’  in  love 
and  marryin’?  I didn’t.  Neither  did  Hugh 
Bonsall  as  I knows  on.  What’s  it  to  do  with 
Luke?' 

“ She  wa’n’t  a bit  angry  with  me,  but  only 
shook  her  head,  and  looked  kind  o’  sorrowful  as 
she  undressed  herself  for  bed.  I thought  she 
prayed  a little  longer  than  was  common  with 
her  that  night.  Perhaps  she  prayed  for  me — 
the  Lord  knows ! 

“ Next  mornin’  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  was  as  cheery  as  a lark.  Letty 
allers  had  a good  share  of  sperrits.  She  wasn’t 
noisy,  like  some  folks,  but  never  downcast.  It 
was  her  religion  kept  her  up,  I guess. 

“After  that  I begun  to  think  considerable 
about  Hugh  Bonsall,  and  if  he  really  was  in 
’arnest  and  wanted  md  to  marry  him.  It  was 
jest  like  me ; for  ef ’t  had  been  any  body  else  I 
wouldn’t  ’a  minded  about  him  no  more’n  I did 
of  the  rest  of  ’em.  But  as  it  was,  I pestered  my 
life  and  soul  out  of  me  a’most  thinkin’.  The 
more  I thought  the  more  dissatisfied  I was  with 
myself,  and  for  no  reason  as  I could  make  out. 


But  there  were  reasons,  for  all  I couldn’t  get  at 
’em.  Maybe  I didn’t  care  to.  They  say  there’s 
none  so  blind  as  them  who  won’t  see.  Any  how, 
’twas  all  a jumble  in  my  mind.  If  the  Squire 
would  only  leave  off  drinkin’  and  gamblin’,  I 
thought — for  they  said  he  did  both — I didn’t 
know  but  what  I might  come  to  like  him.  To 
be  sure  I had  a kind  of  hankerin’  after  Luke  all 
this  time ; but  him  and  me ’d  had  a quarrel  be- 
cause of  the  Squire’s  cornin’  so  much  to  our 
house,  and  so  he  kept  away  pretty  much  him- 
self. Then,  as  I’ve  said  before,  I wasn’t  so 
much  in  love  with  him  but  I could  live  without 
him ; and  young  gals  are  more  or  less  uppish  in 
their  notions  of  marryin’,  and  I wasn’t  behind 
any  of  ’em.  I was  flattered  by  the  Squire’s  no- 
tice of  me ; and  a wonder  it  is  I wasn’t  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  him  right  off.  Ef ’t 
hadn’t  been  for  Luke  I don’t  know  but  I might. 
The  fact  is,  gals  of  my  age  then  a’n’t  acquainted 
with  their  ownselves,  and  when  they  have  two 
or  three  beaus  it’s  hard  for  'em  to  tell  which 
they  do  like  the  most  unless  one  of  'em’s  a long 
ways  better’n  the  others.  Nance  Doolittle,  she 
was  a cousin  of  oum — they  lived  in  the  village 
there  where  Jacob  Doolittle  lives;  he’s  her 
nephew — she  was  argoin’  to  marry  such  a fine 
young  man  who  was  in  the  tailorin’  trade  over 
to  Cornwall.  He’d  taken  a great  shine  to  her 
when  she  was  there,  so  folks  said ; and  I thought 
why  shouldn’t  I do  as  well  as  she,  if  not  better? 
This  pestered  me  considerable  thinkin’  on’t.  It’s 
allers  the  way.  If  one  marries  a duke,  another 
must  marry  his  older  brother.  Nancy  was  good- 
lookin’  enough,  and  one  or  two  of  the  young 
men  that  come  to  see  me  kept  company  with  her, 
and  pretended  to  think  amazin’  much  of  her, 
too ; but  for  my  part  I never  could  see  where 
the  attractions  was.  I allers  remembered  what 
mother  said  to  old  Miss  Clickett  when  she  first 
heard  of  Nance’s  marryin’ ; but  it  didn’t  make 
no  difference  to  me.  Says  mother,  ‘ Fine  feath- 
ers don't  make  fine  birds.’  Them’s  the  words  she 
spoke.  I allers  thought  of  it ; but  laws ! I was 
too  young  and  giddy  then  to  see  the  sense  in  it. 

“ Well,  it  was  along  in  August  when  one  day 
Hugh  come  into  the  garden  where  I was,  and 
before  I knew  of  his  bein’  there  he  stood  right 
aside  of  me.  He  asked  me  to  go  to  a picnic 
with  him  next  day  down  toward  Torrington. 
Now  I should  like  to  have  gone  first-rate — no- 
thin’ would  ’a  pleased  me  better,  but  I didn’t  see 
fit  to  tell  him  so.  because  ’twas  out  of  the  ques- 
tion my  goin’  with  him.  I knew  there  wasn’t 
a girl  who  thought  any  thing  of  herself  round 
about  for  miles  that  would  go  any  wheres  with 
Hugh  Bonsall,  except,  maybe,  to  prayer-meetin’, 
and  that  wasn’t  a likely  place  for  him. 

“ ‘ You  know  very  well  I won’t  go  with  you,’ 
I says;  ‘and  if  I would  father  nor  mother 
wouldn’t  hear  to  it.’ 

“ He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  what  I said  much. 
I thought  he’d  be  angry  at  first.  Then  he  told 
me  how  he’d  left  off  all  his  bad  habits,  and  was 
never  goin’  to  drink  another  drop  or  throw  an- 
other die  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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44  4 I owe  it  to  you,  Grace,’  he  says ; * for  ever 
since  the  day  I met  you  in  the  lane  down  yon- 
der I made  up  ray  mind  to  give  up  all  ray  bad 
ways  and  try  to  be  worthy  the  girl  I love.* 

44 1 looked  up  at  him  when  he  said  this,  for  I 
didn’t  exactly  ketch  his  meanin’,  and  all  to  once,  ! 
before  I’d  thought  what  1 was  goin’  to  say,  I \ 
asks  him, 

44  4 Who  do  you  love  ?’ 

44  4 You,  Grace.  Who  should  it  be  but  yon  V 
Jest  then  I thought  I heerd  mother  callin’. 

44  4 Haven’t  you  got  any  thing  to  say  to  me, 
Grace  ?’  he  says. 

44 1 grew  all  over  red,  up  even  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair. 

44  4 If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,*  I says,  j 
4 you  may  ask  father.’  I did  hear  mother  callin’ 

. then  certain,  so  I ran  in. 

4 4 1 felt  nervous  and  fidgety  all  that  day.  To- 
ward sun-down  Luke  come  into  the  yard  where 
I was  milkin’.  We  hadn’t  spoken  much  togeth- 
er for  quite  a spell.  He  stood  close  to  me  while 
I milked  old  brindle.  I remember  it  jest  as  if 
it  was  to-day.  When  I got  done  he  acted  like 
as  if  he  didn’t  want  me  to  go  in,  but  kept  talkin’ 
to  me  as  though  he  had  somethin’  to  say  behind 
it  all  that  wouldn’t  come  quite  so  easy.  Bym- 
by  he  begun  to  talk  a little  sweet. 

44  4 Luke  Thorn,*  says  I,  ‘you  mustn’t  say 
these  things  to  me.’ 

44  4 Why  not?*  he  asks,  with  a smile;  for  he 
thought  it  was  only  my  pettish  ways,  and  he 
was  used  to  them. 

‘‘‘Because  you  mustn’t/  I says.  4 It’s  not 
proper.’  He  laughed  outright  this  time. 

44  4 Why  isn’t  it  proper  then  ?’  he  says.  4 It’s 
nothin*  more’n  I’ve  been  accustomed  to.’ 

44  4 Because  I’m  to  be  the  wife  of  some  one 
else — that’s  why,  Mr.  Thorn.’ 

44 1 was  sorry  after  I said  it,  but  I couldn’t 
take  it  back.  I shall  never  forget  how  he  look- 
ed. He  was  dreadfully  cut  up.  Pretty  soon  he 
walked  straight  off,  and  left  me  standin’  where 
I was. 

44  That  night  I felt  as  if  I ought  to  tell  Letty 
what  Hugh  had  said  to  me  in  the  garden.  I 
couldn’t,  though,  for  the  life  of  me.  But  it! 
wasn’t  long  a secret.  Two  days  after  father 
come  in  from  the  barn,  and  I knew  by  his  looks 
that  Hugh ’d  been  speakin’  to  him.  Him  and 
mother  talked  it  over  by  themselves  before  they 
said  anything  to  me.  When  they  did  Letty  was 
by.  Letty  didn’t  take  to  it  kindly.  I didn’t  ex- 
pect she  would.  Father  and  mother  both  thought 
it  a good  match,  providin’  he’d  reformed,  and 
wouldn’t  backslide  none.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
agreed,  if  I liked  him,  he  should  have  a fair 
trial.  Father  would  rather  it  had  been  some 
other ; and  I could  see  mother  didn’t  know  what 
to  think  concernin’  Luke.  She  didn’t  say  any 
thing  of  him  to  me:  I reckon  she  and  Miss 
Thom  talked  about  us. 

44  As  for  myself,  I tried  not  to  think  of  him  at 
all,  and  it  wasn’t  so  hard ; for  Fd  begun  to  con- 
sider myself  most  as  good  as  married  to  Hugh. 

I did  wish  Luke  and  I’d  parted  friends ; but  then 
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he’d  gone  off  in  a huff,  and  it  wasn’t  for  me  to 
make  advances.  Luce,  she  wa’n’t  so  friendly 
neither.  I suppose  she  thought  I hadn’t  treated 
Luke  quite  right.  I was  sorry  she  was  offended, 
but  I calc’lated  she’d  get  over  it.  Otherwise  I 
was  rather  sot  up  about  marryin*  the  Squire. 

44  Hugh  kept  remarkable  steady — more  so’n 
I expected  he  would.  1 don’t  know  as  he  drank 
any  all  that  time.  He  seemed  very  fond  of  me 
too ; and  I got  to  likin’  him  quite  well  enough 
to  marry  him,  I thought.  There  was  hardly  a 
night  he  wa’n’t  to  our  house,  and  sometimes 
durin*  the  day.  We  were  married  along  in  the 
winter,  in  December — jest  after  I’d  turned 
eighteen.  I might  ’a  waited  till  spring,  but 
Hugh  was  so  anxious,  and  begged  so  hard,  fa- 
ther thought  it  wasn’t  quite  fair  to  put  him  off, 
inasmuch  as  he’d  done  what  was  required  of 
him;  so  I give  in,  and  let  him  have  his  own 
way  about  it.  I missed  mother  and  Letty  at  first, 
but  they  come  to  see  me  as  often  as  they  could. 

Hugh  was  mostly  to  home,  60  I didn’t  get  lone- 
some, and  after  I got  settled  I found  enough 
to  keep  me  busy  the  w’hole  day  long.  Time 
passed  glib  enough,  and  I’d  begun  to  think  I 
hadn’t  made  a mistake  in  marryin*  the  Squire, 
for  every  thing  was  pleasant,  and  he  as  fond  of 
me  as  the  first  hour  we  were  married.  But  this 
didn’t  last  long.  Toward  spring  I saw  there 
was  a cloud  gatherin’,  and  I kn6w  before  a great 
while  it  would  break  right  over  me ; and  sure 
enough  it  did.  Hugh  kind  o’  wearied  of  me. 
wearied  o{  the  house,  and  every  thing.  He 
would  be  gone  whole  days  at  a time  often.  I 
didn’t  know  where  exactly;  but  I suspected 
it  must  be  to  the  tavern,  for  he  come  home  al- 
ters the  worse  for  liquor,  and  all-fired  cross  and 
ugly  at  times.  He’d  curse  and  swear  dreadful 
if  any  thing  went  wrong;  and  once  or  twice 
he  threatened  to  strike  me  if  I didn’t  keep  my 
tongue,  for  my  blood  riz  right  np  when  he  went 
on  so,  blamin’  me  for  what  couldn’t  be  helped, 
often.  Still  I did  my  best  to  keep  him  to  home : 
and  now  and  then  I thought  to  wean  him  of 
drink,  for  he  seemed  sorrowful  - like  when  he 
hadn’t  any  liquor  in  him.  I felt  a little  cheery 
and  hopeful  at  such  times;  but  mostly  I was 
downhearted,  and  wished  myself  back  home 
agin.  Now  and  then  my  thoughts  would  run 
| on  Luke  Thorn ; and  I thought  how  much  bet- 
ter and  happier  I’d  'a  been  if  I’d  married  him. 

Once  I told  Hugh  so,  and  it  angered  him,  so  I 
kept  quiet  afterward.  I managed  to  get  on  as 
long  as  I had  mother  and  Letty  to  cheer  me ; 
but  the  Squire  took  a notion  he’d  rather  lower- 
ed himself  by  marryin’  me,  and  swore  with  a big 
oath  he’d  put  a stop  to  this  gaddin’  back  and 
forth,  as  he  called  it.  I had  to  keep  pretty  close 
after  that.  Now  and  then  I managed  to  slip 
away ; but  he  kept  a pretty  sharp  look-out,  and 
for  some  reason  he  was  mostly  to  home  for  quite 
a Bpell  at  that  time.  I reckon  ho  hadn’t  any 
money : we  were  alters  pretty  scant,  and  I calc- 
’lated then  he’d  spent  near  all  he  ever  had. 

That  summer  Letty  grew  sick.  Them  days 
was  sadder  than  any  I want  to  sec  agin.  I al- 
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lers  loved  Letty.  We  were  the  only  two,  you 
see,  and  it  would  ’a  been  somethin’  very  un- 
common if  I hadn’t.  I did  so  hope  and  pray 
she’d  get  well — prayed  in  my  heart,  I mean,  for 
I’d  left  off  kneelin’  to  God  ever  since  I’d  got  to 
be  a young  woman.  That  comes  of  pride  and 
stubbornness,  and  it  was  hard  to  bring  myself 
to  it  agin.  But  it  wasn’t  any  use  to  pray,  as 
fur  as  she  was  concerned.  She  died.  That  was 
jest  before  my  child  was  bom.  Oh  how  I wish- 
ed it  was  me  instead ! She  was  too  good  for 
this  world ; so  I reckon  the  Lord  thought  it  best 
to  remove  her.  It  was  hard  to  lose  her ; and 
she  so  young  too — jest  twenty  her  last  birthday, 
and  that  happened  in  July : it  was  September 
then.  It  seems  to  me  gentle,  amiable  folks  al- 
ters are  took  first.  I remember  readin*  a piece 
of  po’try  somewheres,  sayin’  so.  Mother  bore 
up  pretty  resolute : a dreadful  blow  it  was  to 
her ; she  seemed  to  grow  old  after  it  fast.  I’d 
seen  sister  in  her  coffin,  and  went  home  the 
night  before  the  funeral.  Death  appeared  to 
give  her  the  only  thing  she’d  ever  needed  to 
make  her  as  nigh  perfect  as  could  be,  and  that 
was  beauty.  She  looked  like  an  angel ; and  she 
is  one,  if  God  makes  angels  of  them  as  goes 
from  here.  I found  Hugh  in  one  of  his  tan- 
trums. He  swore  I should  stay  to  home  and 
mind  my  work — we  hadn’t  any  help,  he’d  sent 
what  we  had  away — and  as  for  goin*  to  the  fu- 
neral, not  a step  should  I take.  He  stuck  to 
it,  and  I had  to  give  up.  Mother  sent  for  me ; 
but  what  could  I do?  Father  couldn’t  think  it 
right  to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife  no- 
how ; and  so  I had  to  stay  where  I was.  They 
say  a body’s  heart  makes  sunshine.  Maybe 
mine  made  it  seem  more  cloudy  ’n  it  was ; but 
there  was  no  need  of  it,  for  a darker,  dismaler 
afternoon  I never  did  see;  with  the  fine  rain 
failin’  the  whole  time,  hardly  big  enough  to  see 
it — which  would  *a  been  somethin’  of  a relief— 
and  I sittin’  at  the  window,  watchin’  the  fune- 
ral as  it  wound  along  through  the  lane ; and  the 
bell  a-tollin’  all  the  white  like  a voice  callin’  to 
me  to  come.  I could  see  them  in  the  church- 
yard too — for  it  was  high  ground  where  we  lived 
— mother  and  father  and  the  Thorns ; I picked 
’em  out  from  all  the  rest.  I fancied  I could 
a’most  hear  the  dirt  rattlin’  on  the  coffin ; and 
when  ’twas  all  over  I sat  down  on  the  floor  and 
cried  till  the  tears  wouldn’t  flow  any  longer,  and 
my  head  ached  as  ef  ’twould  split. 

44  Then  Hugh  come  into  the  room,  and  seein’ 
me  sittin’  there  with  my  eyes  all  swelled  and 
red,  he  orders  me  to  get  up  and  leave  off  cryin* 

“ * Oh  Hugh  !*  I says,  for  my  heart  was  most 
breakin’,  and  I thought  he  might  soften  to  me 
at  such  a time. 

44  4 Get  up  and  do  as  I bid  you !’  With  that 
he  helps  me  up  by  the  arm  rather  rough. 

“ ‘Oh  Hugh!’  I says;  ‘don’t  treat  me  so; 
don’t  speak  to  me  so  unkind.’  He’d  been  drink- 
in’  considerable,  I could  see.  I put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  leaned  my  head  upon  it. 

“ * Get  away !’  he  says. 

44  I didn’t  move,  for  I felt  so  friendless,  with 
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no  cme  to  comfort  me  but  him.  Seein’  I didn’t 
stir,  he  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  flung  me  off ; 
and  I fell.  I wasn’t  stunned ; but  I couldn’t  move 
— not  enough  to  get  up.  He  seemed  frightened 
at  first,  and  then  he  lifted  me  on  to  the  sofa.  1 
suffered  a good  deal  of  pain ; and  when  the  doc- 
tor come — for  Hugh  went  to  fetch  him — they 
undressed  me  and  put  me  to  bed.  That  same 
night  my  baby  was  born. 

“I  got  well  slowly;  but  I did  get  well  at 
last,  and  glad  I was  to  be  about  agin.  My 
poor  child  was  pretty  enough.  At  any  rate  1 
thought  so,  for  I loved  it  dearly.  It  was  fat 
and  healthy-lookin’,  and  patient  as  any  lamb. 

Hugh  seldom  took  any  notice  of  it,  and  when 
he  did  ’twas  only  for  a time.  He  didn’t  seem 
to  like  it.  I did  hope  it  would  make  some  dif- 
ference in  him ; but  if  a man’s  wife  can’t,  his 
children  never  will.  It  was  a great  comfort  to 
me.  There  was  little  enough  sunshine  for  me 
aside  from  it.  It  seemed  to  have  come  in  place 
of  sister  Letty ; and  when  it  grew  bigger  I meant 
to  call  it  after  her,  but  as  it  was  I got  to  callin’ 
it  Chunk,  because  it  was  so  fat. 

“As  near  as  I remember,  it  was  in  January, 
or,  perhaps,  the  early  part  of  February,  I don’t 
exactly  know  which  now,  when  Hugh  come 
home  one  night  worse’n  I’d  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore. The  fire  was  gettin’  rather  low,  for  I’d 
put  the  last  I had  on’t ; but  there  was  a goodly 
number  of  live  coals  in  among  the  ashes  yet% 
enough  to  keep  baby  and  me  tolerably  warm 
where  we  was  sittin*,  close  to’t,  so’s  to  get  as 
much  heat  as  we  could.  I thought  Hugh  look- 
ed unusual  wild  about  the  eyes ; and  he  seemed 
cold,  too,  for  he  was  all  of  a shiver.  It  had  been 
snowin'  like  seven  furies  outside  all  day,  and 
he  was  covered  with  it.  I spoko  to  him,  bur 
he  didn’t  make  me  no  answer,  only  stalked  right 
up  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  gave  it  a kick  with 
his  foot. 

“‘Why  don’t  you  put  more  wood  on?’  he 
says. 

“ 4 1 ain’t  got  none,  Hugh,'  I answered. 

“ 4 What’s  that  ?’  he  asks,  pointin'  to  the  child. 

44 ‘That’s  Chunk,’  I says,  thinkin’  to  quiet 
him.  4 Don't  you  know  Chunk  ?' 

“He  looked  at  her  for  a minute  with  his  wild 
eyes  seemin'  more  wild  in  the  light  of  the  fire, 
which  had  brightened  up  some  w hen  he  stirred 
it. 

* 44  4 Chunk  or  a back-log,’  says  he,  4 on  the 
fire  it  must  go !’ 

“The  child  screamed  when  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms ; and  I held  fast  to  her  till  he  wrenched 
her  from  me.  The  next  minute  she  was  strag- 
glin’ among  the  hot  ashes.  Her  cries  went 
through  me  like  so  many  knives. 

“‘Good  Heavens!’  I said,  ‘what  have  you 
done?' 

“I  thought  her  time  had  come  then.  He 
stood  between  me  and  the  fire.  I tried  to  get 
by  him,  but  he  kept  me  off,  and  looked  at  me  so 
savagely  I should  have  been  frightened  if  I’d 
cared  about  myself  at  all,  but  my  only  thought 
was  how  to  get  at  baby.  Her  clothes  had  begun 
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to  smoke — great  clouds  went  up  the  chimney, 
and  I knew  then  she’d  be  burnt  to  a cinder  if  I 
didn’t  save  her.  Luckily  her  skirts  were  wet 
from  havin’  been  in  Hugh's  arms.  I made  one 
more  effort.  I knew  it  was  the  only  chance. 
This  time  I got  past  him,  and  dragged  her  off 
before  her  clothes  ketched  fire,  but  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing’s  bands,  and  arms,  and  face  were  burnt 
to  blisters.  He  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of  idee 
at  that  moment  what  it  was  he’d  thrown  on 
the  fire — he  looked  a little  scared.  When  I’d 
wrapped  baby  in  her  blanket  I made  a run  for 
the  door,  and  locked  it  on  the  outside.  I list- 
ened a while  thinkin’  he  might  try  to  bu’st  it 
open,  but  he  didn’t.  I heard  him  go  to  the 
bureau,  and  open  ope  of  the  drawers.  I slipped 
down  stairs,  got  my  bonnet  and  shawl  from  off 
the  peg  in  the  kitchen,  and  away  I started  for 
father’s,  with  baby  in  my  arms.  I trembled  all 
the  while  lest  Hugh  should  follow  me.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  and  the  snow  was  failin’  like  mad ; 
and  I had  a good  two-mile  walk  before  me.  The 
wind  blew  so  it  wasn’t  easy  gcttin’  along  ag’inst 
it,  and  the  snow  had  drifted  in  a good  many 
places  so’s  to  be  knee-deep  or  more.  When  I 
got  to  the  lane  I found  it  all  choked  up.  I didn’t 
dare  turn  back,  for  I knew  if  Hugh  chanced  to 
get  out — and  I didn’t  know  but  he  had — he’d 
track  me  right  off,  and  then  I'd  be  sure  to  meet 
him.  The  gate  stood  partly  open,  and  I turned 
in.  The  snow  was  amazin’  deep  just  there,  it 
seemed  to  drift  right  in  and  bank  up.  I hadn’t 
gone  fur  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  my  strength 
give  way  to  once,  and  down  I went.  I lay  there 
some  time,  although  I tried  hard  to  get  up ; but 
it  wa’n’t  no  use,  for  I sunk  down  jest  so  often. 
My  limbs  seemed  stiff,  and  it  appeared  to  me  I 
was  cased  in  ice.  The  wind  was  Slowin’  straight 
at  me,  and  howlin’  like  a demon.  When  it  was 
still,  sometimes  I could,  hear  baby  cry,  and  every 
now  and  then  feel  her  move  in  my  arms ; but 
when  she  was  quiet  I got  dreadful  anxious  and 
nervous.  At  last  I got  up.  I didn’t  know  but 
Fd  been  to  sleep.  I felt  so  queer.  I couldn’t  tell 
where  I was  till  I spied  the  big  tree  ahead  of 
me.  Then  thought  I to  myself  * I’ll  get  there 
cf ’t  kills  me.  I knew  I’d  die  where  I was  if  I 
staid.  After  a while  I reached  it — I felt  re- 
lieved some  by  the  effort — and  sot  down  on  the 
sheltered  side,  where  the  trunk  had  kept  the 
ground  pretty  clear  of  snow.  But  it  didn’t  keep 
me  from  thinkin’  of  mother’s  warm  fire.  I was 
thankful  I’d  got  there,  however.  I drew  baby’s 
blanket  tight  around  her,  and  pressed  her  close 
to  me.  And  there  I sot.  I couldn’t  go  no  fur- 
ther, so  I tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  was. 
Bym-by  it  quit  snowin’.  Then  the  wind  went 
down.  The  next  thing  I remember  was  seein’ 
the  stars  shinin’  overhead,  and  hearin’  a great 
noise  somewheres;  it  seemed  to  me  down  in 
that  part  of  the  lane  where  I’d  come  from — 
flounderin’  about,  and  shoutin’  and  hollerin’  as 
if  for  dear  life.  My  blood  seemed  to  friz  all 
of  a sudden,  for  I thought  Hugh  was  after  me 
sure.  It  come  nearer  and  nearer,  but  the  noise 
had  turned  round  and  seemed  to  be  from  t’other 


direction.  I wasn’t  quite  clear  in  my  head,  and 
this  puzzled  me.  I didn’t  know  what  to  make 
of  it  at  first.  All  to  once  it  struck  me  it  might 
be  father  breakin’  a way  through  tho  snow.  When 
it  got  quite  close  to  me  I tried  to  call  out.  It 
took  me  some  time  to  find  my  voice,  but  I did 
at  last. 

44  4 What’s  that?’  I heerd  some  one  say.  It 
sounded  like  Luke.  Then  father  shouted  to 
the  horses  to  be  still,  and  I called  out  agin,  this 
time  a little  louder. 

44  4 Good  God,  it’s  Grace !’  I heerd  Luke  say 
as  he  come  round  the  tree.  Then  I saw  both 
their  faces  lookin’  down  at  me,  and  I knew  ’twas 
mornin’. 

“I  suppose  they  lifted  me  between  ’em  and 
carried  me  away  to  the  house.  I wasn't  any 
the  wiser  forit ; if  I was  I’ve  forgotten.  I think 
I must  ’a  been  pretty  nigh  dead  when  they  found 
me.  I lay  sick  a long  time  to  home ; so  long 
they  thought  I was  never  goin’  to  get  well.  But 
toward  spring  I begun  to  pick  up  some.  Then 
all  the  past  riz  up  before  me  as  clear  as  w hen 
you  see  your  face  in  a lookin ’-glass,  and  I missed 
baby.  I didn’t  dare  ask  for  her  at  first  for  fear 
of  the  worst.  I couldn’t  learn  any  thing  from 
mother’s  face,  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  gcttin' 
better,  and  so  I had  to  come  to  it.  She  was 
dead,  poor  child ! Dead  and  buried  near  two 
months  back.  I knew  it  as  soon  as  I spoke  her 
name. 

44 1 didn’t  think  to  ask  after  Hugh.  I sup- 
posed he  was  well ; but  when  I found  he  didn’t 
come  to  look  after  me,  and  I wasn't  goin’  back 
to  live  with  him,  I asked  father  to  tell  me  what 
he  knew,  for  I begun  to  suspect  somethin’  was 
wrong.  He  was  dead  too.  I don’t  know  any 
thing  about  it  more’n  he  was  found  so  where  I 
left  him,  after  bein’  missed  for  two  whole  days, 
and  that  he’d  killed  himself.  I never  asked 
what  with,  and  no  one  told  me;  I can  only 
guess. 

44  I’d  been  to  home  about  a year,  I reckon, 
and  was  beginnin’  to  be  my  old  self  once  more, 
when  I noticed  Luke  Thorn  come  a little  often- 
er,  and  acted  toward  me  veiy  much  as  he  had 
done  before  I was  married  to  Squire  Bonsall. 
I could  see  by  my  lookin’-glass  I wasu’t  the  gal 
I had  been  out’ardly;  but  I hope  I was  some 
better  within.  In  fact,  I know  I was.  Lucy, 
she’d  got  married  and  lived  away  off  toward  Tor- 
rington.  Ann,  she  was  to  be  in  the  spring. 
One  day  Luke  asked  me  if  I thought  I could 
make  two  marriages  of  it ; because,  as  he  said, 
it  would  come  easier  to  all  four.  Of  course  1 
didn’t  mince  matters  any.  I loved  Luke  with 
all  my  heart  then ; so  I said  4 yes and  we  were 
married  along  with  Ann.  Mother  couldn't  think 
of  partin’  with  me,  since  sister  Lctty  was  dead, 
so  we  come  back  here  to  live,  and  Luke  worked 
the  farm  with  father.  Father  died  the  year 
after  my  second  child  was  born,  that’s  fifty-two 
years  this  cornin’  August;  mother  lived  to  be 
well  on  to  seventy.  There  wasn’t  enough  left 
out  of  what  Squire  Bonsall  had  to  pay  his 
funeral  expenses.” 
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gardens  the  figure  behind  stopped  too.  The 
aportello , or  smaller  door  of  the  gate,  was  already 
being  held  open  by  the  servant,  who,  in  the  dis- 
traction of  attending  to  some  question,  had  not 
yet  closed  it  since  the  last  arrival,  and  Tito 
turned  in  rapidly,  giving  his  name  to  the  serv- 
ant, and  passing  on  between  the  evergreen  bush- 
es that  shone  like  metal  in  the  torch-light  The 
follower  turned  in  too. 

“ Your  name?”  said  the  servant. 

“ Baldassarre  Calvo,”  was  the  immediate  an- 
swer. 

“You  are  not  a guest;  the  guests  have  all 
passed.” 

“I  belong  to  Tito  Melema,  who  has  just 
gone  in.  I am  to  wait  in  the  gardens.” 

The  servant  hesitated.  “I  had  orders  to  ad- 
mit only  guests.  Are  you  a servant  of  Messer 
Tito?” 

“No,  friend,  I am  not  a servant;  I am  a 
scholar.” 

There  are  men  to  whom  you  need  only  say, 
“I  am  a buffalo,”  in  a certain  tone  of  quiet 
confidence,  and  they  will  let  you  pass.  The 
porter  gave  way  at  once,  Baidas sare  entered, 
and  heard  the  door  closed  and  chained  behind 
him,  as  he  too  disappeared  among  the  shining 
bushes. 

Those  ready  and  fim^answers  argued  a great 
change  in  Baldassarre  since  the  last  meeting 
face  to  face  with  Tito,  when  the  dagger  broke 
in  two.  The  change  had  declared  itself  in  a 
startling  way. 

At  the  moment  when  the  shadow  of  Tito 
passed  in  front  of  the  hovel  as  he  departed 
homeward,  Baldassarre  was  sitting  in  that  state 
of  after-tremor  known  to  every  one  who  is  lia- 
ble to  great  outbursts  of  passion — a state  in 
which  physical  powerlessness  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  an  exceptional  lucidity  of  thought, 
as  if  that  disengagement  of  excited  passion  had 
carried  away  a fire-mist  and  left  clearness  be- 
hind it.  He  felt  unable  to  rise  and  walk  away 
just  yet ; his  limbs  seemed  benumbed ; he  was 
cold,  and  his  hand  shook.  But  in  that  bodily 
helplessness  he  sat  surrounded,  not  by  the  ha- 
bitual dimness  and  vanishing  shadows,  but  by 
the  clear  images  of  the  past:  he  was  living 
again  in  an  unbroken  course  through  that  life 
which  seemed  a long  preparation  for  the  taste 
of  bitterness.  For  some  minutes  he  was  too 
thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  images  to  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  he  saw  them,  and  note  the  fact  as 
a change.  But  when  that  sudden  clearness  had 
traveled  through  the  distance,  and  came  at  last 
to  rest  on  the  scene  just  gone  by,  he  felt  fully 
where  he  was : he  remembered  Monna  Lisa  and 
Tessa.  Ah ! he  then  was  the  mysterious  hus- 
band ; he  who  had  another  wife  in  the  Yia  de’ 
Bardi.  It  was  time  to  pick  up  the  broken  dag- 
ger and  go-go  and  leave  no  trace  of  himself ; 
for  to  hide  his  feebleness  seemed  the  thing  most 
like  power  that  was  left  to  him.  He  leaned  to 
take  up  the  fragments  of  the  dagger;  then  he 
turned  toward  the  book  which  lay  open  at  his 
side.  It  was  a fine  large  manuscript,  an  odd 


volume  of  Pausanias.  The  moonlight  was  upon 
it,  and  he  could  see  the  large  letters  at  the  head 
of  the  page : 

ME22HNIKA.  KB'. 

In  old  days  he  had  known  Pausanias  familiar- 
ly ; yet  an  hour  or  two  ago  he  had  been  looking 
hopelessly  at  that  page,  and  it  had  suggested  no 
more  meaning  to  him  than  if  the  letters  had  been 
black  weather-marks  on  a wall ; but  at  this  mo- 
ment they  were  once  more  the  magic  signs  that 
conjure  up  a world.  That  moonbeam  falling  on 
the  letters  had  raised  Messenia  before  him,  and 
its  struggle  against  the  Spartan'  oppression.  He 
snatched  up  the  book,  but  the  light  was  too  pale 
for  him  to  read  further  by.  No  matter;  he  knew 
that  chapter;  he  read  inwardly.  He  saw  the 
stoning  of  the  traitor  Aristocrates — stoned  by  a 
whole  people,  who  cast  him  out  from  their  bor- 
ders to  lie  unburied,  and  set  up  a pillar  with 
verses  upon  it,  telling  how  time  had  brought 
home  justice  to  the  unjust.  The  words  arose 
within  him,  and  stirred  innumerable  vibrations 
of  memory.  He  forgot  that  he  was  old:  he 
could  almost  have  shouted.  The  light  was  come 
again,  mother  of  knowledge  and  joy ! In  that 
exultation  his  limbs  recovered  their  strength. 
He  started  up  with  his  broken  dagger  and  book, 
and  went  out  under  the  broad  moonlight.  It 
wa9  a nipping  frosty  air,  but  Baldassarre  could 
feel  no  chill — he  only  felt  the  glow  of  conscious 
power.  He  walked  about  and  paused  on  all  the 
open  spots  of  that  high  ground,  and  looked  down 
on  the  domed  and  towered  city,  sleeping  darkly 
under  its  sleeping  guardians,  the  mountains;  on 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  river ; on  the  valley  van- 
ishing toward  the  peaks  of  snow ; and  felt  him- 
self muster  of  them  all.  That  sense  of  mental 
empire  which  belongs  to  us  all  in  moments  of 
exceptional  clearness  was  intensified  for  him  by 
the  long  days  and  nights  in  which  memory  had 
been  little  more  than  the  consciousness  of  some- 
thing gone.  That  city,  which  had  been  a weary 
labyrinth,  was  material  that  he  could  subdue  to 
his  purposes  now.  His  mind  glanced  through 
its  affairs  with  flashing  conjecture ; he  was  once 
more  a man  who  knew  cities,  whose  sense  of 
vision  was  instructed  with  large  experience,  and 
who  felt  the  keen  delight  of  holding  all  things 
in  the  grasp  of  language.  Names!  Images!  His 
mind  rushed  through  its  wealth  without  pausing, 
like  one  who  enters  on  a great  inheritance. 

But  amidst  all  that  rushing  eagerness  there 
was  one  end  presiding  in  Baldassarre’s  con- 
sciousness— a dark  deity  in  the  inmost  cell, 
who  only  seemed  forgotten  while  his  hotacomb 
was  being  prepared.  * And  when  the  first  tri- 
umph in  the  certainty  of  recovered  power  had 
had  its  way  his  thoughts  centred  themselves  on 
Tito.  That  fair  slippery  viper  could  not  escape 
him  now.  Thanks  to  struggling  justice,  the 
heart  that  never  quivered  with  tenderness  for 
another  had  its  sensitive  selfish  fibres  that  could 
be  reached  by  the  sharp  point  of  anguish.  The 
soul  that  bowed  to  no  right  bowed  to  the  great 
lord  of  mortals,  Pain. 
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He  could  search  into  every  secret  of  Tito's 
life  now : he  knew  some  of  the  secrets  already, 
and  the  failure  of  the  broken  dagger,  which 
seemed  like  frustlation,  had  been  the  beginning 
of  achievement.  Doubtless  that  sudden  rage 
had  shaken  away  the  obstruction  which  stifled 
his  soul.  Twice  before,  when  his  memory  had 
partially  returned,  it  had  been  in  consequence 
of  sudden  excitation : once  when  he  had  had  to 
defend  himself  from  an  enraged  dog ; once  when 
he  had  been  overtaken  by  the  waves  and  had 
had  to  scramble  up  a rock  to  save  himself. 

Yes ; but  if  this  time,  as  then,  the  light  were 
to  die  out,  and  the  dreary  conscious  blank  come 
back  again ! This  time  the  light  was  stronger 
and  steadier ; but  what  security  was  there  that 
before  the  morrow  the  dark  fog  would  not  be 
round  him  again  ? Even  the  fear  seemed  like 
the  beginning  of  feebleness:  he  thought  with 
alarm  that  he  might  sink  the  faster  for  this  ex- 
cited vigil  of  his  on  the  hill,  which  was  expend- 
ing his  force ; and  after  seeking  anxiously  for  a 
sheltered  corner  where  he  might  lie  down,  he 
nestled  at  last  against  a heap  of  warm  garden 
straw,  and  so  fell  asleep. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again  it  was  day- 
light. The  first  moments  were  filled  with  strange 
bewilderment : he  was  a man  with  a double 
identity ; to  which  had  he  awaked? — to  the  life 
of  dim-sighted  sensibilities,  like  the  sad  heirship 
of  some  fallen  greatness,  or  to  the  life  of  recov- 
ered power?  Surely  the  last,  for  the  events  of 
the  night  all  came  back  to  him : the  recognition 
of  the  page  in  Fausanias;  the  crowding  resur- 
gence of  facts  and  names ; the  sudden  wide  pros- 
pect which  had  given  him  such  a moment  as 
that  of  the  Msenad  in  the  glorious  amaze  of  her 
morning  waking  on  the  mountain  top.  He  took 
up  the  book  again ; he  read;  he  remembered  with- 
out reading.  He  saw  a name,  and  the  images 
of  deeds  rose  with  it;  he  saw  the  mention  of 
a deed,  and  he  linked  it  with  a name.  There 
were  stories  of  inexpiable  crimes,  but  stories 
also  of  guilt  that  seemed  successful.  There 
were  sanctuaries  for  swift-footed  miscreants; 
baseness  had  its  armor,  and  the  weapons  of  jus- 
tice sometimes  broke  against  it.  What  then  ? 
If  baseness  triumphed  every  where  else,  if  it 
could  heap  to  itself  all  the  goods  of  the  world, 
and  even  hold  the  keys  of  hell,  it  would  never 
triumph  over  the  hatred  itself  awaked.  It  could 
devise  no  torture  that  would  seem  greater  than 
the  torture  of  submitting  to  its  smile.  Baldas- 
sarre  felt  the  indestructible,  independent  force 
of  a supreme  emotion,  which  knows  no  terror 
and  asks  for  no  motive — which  is  itself  an  ever- 
burning motive,  consuming  all  other  desire. 
And  now,  in  this  morning  light,  when  the  as- 
surance came  again  that  the  fine  fibres  of  asso- 
ciation were  active  still,  and  that  his  recovered 
self  had  not  departed,  all  his  gladness  was  but 
the  hope  of  vengeance. 

From  that  time  till  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  seen  him  enter  the  Rucellai  gardens  he  had 
been  incessantly,  but  cautiously,  inquiring  into 
Tito's  position  and  all  his  circumstances ; and 
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there  was  hardly  a day  on  which  he  did  not  con- 
trive to  follow  his  movements.  But  he  wished 
not  to  arouse  any  alarm  in  Tito : he  wished  to 
secure  a moment  when  the  hated  favorite  of 
blind  fortune  was  at  the  summit  of  confident 
ease,  surrounded  by  chief  men  on  whose  favor 
he  depended.  It  was  not  any  retributive  pay- 
ment or  recognition  of  himself  for  his  own  be- 
hoof on  which  Baldassarre’s  whole  soul  was 
bent:  it  was  to  find  the  sharpest  edge  of  dis- 
grace and  shame  by  which  a selfish  smiler  could 
be  pierced ; it  was  to  send  through  his  marrow 
the  most  sudden  shock  of  dread.  Ho  was  con- 
tent to  lie  hard  and  live  stintedly — he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  money  in  buy- 
ing another  poniard : his  hunger  and  his  thirst 
were  after  nothing  exquisite  but  an  exquisite 
vengeance.  He  had  avoided  addressing  him- 
self to  any  one  whom  he  suspected  of  intimacy 
with  Tito,  lest  an  alarm  raised  in  Tito's  mind 
should  urge  him  either  to  flight,  or  to  some  oth- 
er counteracting  measure  which  hard-pressed 
ingenuity  might  devise.  For  this  reason  he  had 
never  entered  Nello's  shop,  which  he  observed 
that  Tito  frequented ; and  he  had  turned  aside 
to  avoid  meeting  Fiero  di  Cosimo. 

The  possibility  of  frustration  gave  added  ea- 
gerness to  his  desire  that  the  great  opportunity 
he  sought  should  not  be  deferred.  The  desire 
was  eager  in  him  on  another  ground . he  trem- 
bled lest  his  memory  should  go  again.  Wheth- 
er from  the  agitating  presence  of  that  fear,  or 
from  some  other  causes,  he  had  twice  felt  a sort 
of  mental  dizziness,  in  which  the  inward  sense 
or  imagination  seemed  to  be  losing  the  distinct 
forms  of  things.  Once  he  had  attempted  to  en- 
ter the  Falazzo  Vecchio  and  make  his  way  into 
a council-chamber  where  Tito  was,  and  had  fail- 
ed. But  now  on  this  evening  he  felt  that  his 
occasion  was  come. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A SUPPER  IN  THE  RUCELLAI  GARDENS. 

On  entering  the  handsome  pavilion  Tito’s 
quick  glance  soon  discerned  in  the  selection  of 
the  guests  the  confirmation  of  his  conjecture 
that  the  object  of  the  gathering  was  political, 
though,  perhaps,  nothing  more  distinct  than  that 
strengthening  of  party  which  comes  from  good- 
fellowship.  Good  dishes  and  good  wine  were 
at  that  time  believed  to  heighten  the  conscious- 
ness of  political  preferences  \ and  in  the  inspired 
ease  of  after-supper  talk  it  was  supposed  that 
people  ascertained  their  own  opinions  with  a 
clearness  quite  inaccessible  to  uninvited  stom- 
achs. The  Florentines  were  a sober  and  frugal 
people ; but  wherever  men  have  gathered  wealth 
Madonna  della  Gozzoviglia  and  San  Buonvino 
have  had  their  worshipers;  and  the  Rucellai 
were  among  the  few  Florentine  families  who 
kept  a great  table  and  lived  splendidly.  It  was 
not  probable  that  on  this  evening  there  would 
be  any  attempt  to  apply  high  philosophic  theo- 
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lies;  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
bust  of  Plato  looking  on,  or  even  to  the  modest 
presence  of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  fresco  on  the 
walls. 

That  bust  of  Plato  had  been  long  used  to  look 
down  on  conviviality  of  a more  transcendental 
sort,  for  it  had  been  brought  from  Lorenzo’s  villa 
after  his  death,  when  the  meetings  of  the  Platonic 
Academy  had  been  transferred  to  these  gardens. 
Especially  on  every  thirteenth  of  November,  re- 
puted anniversary  of  Plato’s  death,  it  had  looked 
from  under  laurel  leaves  at  a picked  company 
of  scholars  and  philosophers,  who  met  to  eat  and 
drink  with  moderation,  and  to  discuss  and  ad- 
mire, perhaps  with  less  moderation,  the  doctrines 
of  the  great  master— on  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
once  a Quixotic  young  genius,  with  long  curls, 
astonished  at  his  own  powers,  and  astonishing 
Rome  with  heterodox  theses ; afterward  a more 
humble  student,  with  a consuming  passion  for 
inward  perfection,  having  come  to  find  the  uni- 
verse more  astonishing  than  his  own  cleverness 
— on  innocent,  laborious  Marsilio  Ficino,  picked 
out  young  to  be  reared  as  a Platonic  philosopher, 
and  fed  on  Platonism  in  all  its  stages  till  his 
mind  was  perhaps  a little  pulpy  from  that  too 
exclusive  diet — on  Angelo  Poliziano,  chief  lit- 
erary genius  of  that  age,  a born  poet,  and  a 
scholar  without  dullness,  whose  phrases  had 
blood  in  them  and  are  alive  still— or,  farther 
back,  on  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  a reverend  sen- 
ior when  those  three  were  young,  and  of  a much 
grander  type  than  they — a robust,  universal 
mind,  at  once  practical  and  theoretic,  artist, 
man  of  science,  inventor,  poet;  and  on  many 
more  valiant  workers  whose  names  are  not  reg- 
istered where  every  day  we  turn  the  leaf  to  read 
them ; but  whose  labors  make  a part,  though  an 
unrecognized  part,  of  our  inheritance,  like  the 
plowing  and  sowing  of  past  generations. 

Bernardo  Rucellai  was  a man  to  hold  a dis- 
tinguished place  in  that  Academy  even  before 
he  became  its  host  and  patron.  He  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  not  more  than  four  and  forty, 
with  a somewhat  haughty,  cautiously-dignified 
presence ; conscious  of  an  amazingly  pure  Latin- 
ity,  but,  says  Erasmus,  not  to  be  caught  speak- 
ing Latin — no  word  of  Latin  to  be  sheared  off 
him  by  the  sharpest  of  Teutons.  He  welcomed 
Tito  with  more  marked  favor  than  usual,  and 
gave  him  a place  between  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni 
and  Giannozzo  Pucci,  both  of  them  accomplish- 
ed young  members  of  the  Medicean  party. 

Of  course,  the  talk  was  the  lightest  in  the 
world  while  the  brass  bowl,  filled  with  scented 
water,  was  passing  round,  that  the  company 
might  wash  their  hands,  and  rings  flashed  on 
white  fingers  under  the  wax- lights,  and  there 
was  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  fresh  white  dam- 
ask newly  come  from  France.  The  tone  of  re- 
mark was  a very  common  one  in  those  times. 
Some  one  asked  what  Dante’s  pattern  old  Flor- 
entine would  think  if  the  life  could  come  into 
him  again  under  his  leathern  belt  and  bone 
clasp,  and  he  could  see  silver  forks  on  the  table. 
And  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  habits 
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of  posterity  would  be  very  surprising  to  ances- 
tors, if  ancestors  could  only  know  them.  And 
while  the  silver  forks  were  just  dallying  with  the 
appetizing  delicacies  that  introduced  the  more 
serious  business  of  the  supper — such  as  morsels 
of  liver,  cooked  to  that  exquisite  point  that  they 
would  melt  in  the  mouth — there  was  time  to  ad- 
mire the  designs  on  the  enameled  silver  centres 
of  the  brass  service,  and  to  say  something,  as 
usual,  about  the  silver  dish  for  confetti , a master- 
piece of  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  whom  patronizing 
Popes  had  seduced  from  his  native  Florence  to 
more  gorgeous  Rome. 

“Ah!  I remember,”  said  Niccolb  Ridolfi,  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  that  negligent  ease  of 
manner  which,  seeming  to  claim  nothing,  is 
really  based  on  the  life-long  consciousness  of 
commanding  rank — “ I remember  our  Antonio 
getting  bitter  about  his  chiseling  and  enameling 
of  these  metal  things,  and  taking  in  a fury  to 
painting,  because,  said  he,  * the  artist  who  puts 
his  work  into  gold  and  silver  puts  his  brains  into 
the  melting-pot.*” 

“ And  that  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a true  fore- 
boding of  Antonio’s,”  said  Giannozzo  Pucci. 

“ If  this  pretty  war  with  Pisa  goes  on,  and  the 
revolt  only  spreads  a little  to  our  other  towns,  it 
is  not  only  our  silver  dishes  that  are  likely  to 
go;  I doubt  whether  Antonio’s  silver  saints 
round  the  altar  of  San  Giovanni  will  not  some 
day  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  be 
worshiped  more  devoutly  in  the  form  of  coin.” 

“The  Frate  is  preparing  us  for  that  already,” 
said  Tomabuoni.  “He  is  telling  the  people 
that  God  will  not  have  silver  crucifixes  and 
starving  6tomachs ; and  that  the  church  is  best 
adorned  with  the  gems  of  holiness  and  the  fine 
gold  of  brotherly  love.” 

“A  very  useful  doctrine  of  war-finance,  as 
many  a Condottiere  has  found,”  said  Bernardo 
Rucellai,  dryly.  “But  politics  come  on  after 
the  confetti , Lorenzo,  when  we  can  drink  wine 
enough  to  wash  them  down ; they  are  too  solid 
to  be  taken  with  roast  and  boiled.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Niccolb  Ridolfi.  “Our 
Luigi  Pulci  would  have  said  this  delicate  boiled 
kid  must  be  eaten  with  an  impartial  mind.  I 
remember  one  day  at  Careggi,  when  Luigi  was 
in  his  rattling  vein,  he  was  maintaining  that  no- 
thing perverted  the  palate  like  opinion.  ‘ Opin- 
ion,* said  he,  ‘corrupts  the  saliva — that’s  why 
men  took  to  pepper.  Skepticism  is  the  only 
philosophy  that  doesn’t  bring  a taste  in  the 
mouth.*  ‘Nay,*  says  poor  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 

‘you  must  be  out  there,  Luigi.  Here  is  this 
untainted  skeptic,  Matteo  Franco,  who  wants 
hotter  sauce  than  any  of  us.’  ‘ Because  he  has 
a strong  opinion  of  himself'  flashes  out  Luigi, 

* which  is  the  original  egg  of  all  other  opinion. 

He  a skeptic  ? He  believes  in  the  immortality 
of  his  own  verses.  He  is  such  a logician  as  that 
preaching  friar  who  described  the  pavement  of 
the  bottomless  pit.’  Poor  Luigi ! his  mind  was 
like  sharpest  steel,  that  can  touch  nothing  with- 
out cutting.” 

“And  yet  a very  gentle-hearted  creature,” 
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said  Giannorzo  Pucci,  **  It  seemed  to  me  bis 
talk  was  a mere  blowing  of  soap-bubbles,  What 
dithyrambs  he  went  into  about  eating  and  drink- 
ing ! and  yet  he  was  as  temperate  as  a butterfly.” 

The  light  talk  and  the  solid  eatables  were  not 
soon  at  an  end ; for  after  the  roast  and  boiled 
meats  came  the  indispensable  eajx>n  and  game, 
ojnl,  crowning  glory  of  a trell-spread  table,  a 
peacock  cooked  according  to  the  recipe  of  Api- 
cius  for  cooking  partridges,  namely,  with  the 
feathers  on,  but  not  plucked  afterward,  as  that 
great  authority  ordered  concerning  his  partridges ; 


on  the  contrary,  so  disposed  on  the  dish  that  it 
might  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a live  pea- 
cock taking  its  unboiled  repose.  Great  was  the 
skill  required  in  that  conlidcntial  servant  win* 
was  the  official  carver,  respectfully  to  turn  /the 
classical  though  insipid  bird  on  its  back,  und 
expose  the  plucked  breast  from  which  he  was 
to  dispense  a delicate  slice  to  each  of  the  honor- 
able company,  unless  any  one  should  be  of  so 
independent  a mind  as  to  decline  that  expensive 
toughness,  and  prefer  the  vulgar  digestibility  of 
capou. 
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Hardly  any  one  was  so  bold.  Tito  quoted 
Horace,  and  dispersed  his  slice  in  small  parti- 
cles over  his  plate ; Bernando  Rucellai  made  a 
learned  observation  about  the  ancient  price  of 
peacocks’  eggs,  but  did  not  pretend  to  eat  his 
slice ; and  Niccolo  Ridolfi  held  a mouthful  on 
his  fork  while  he  told  a favorite  story  of  Luigi 
Pulci’s,  about  a man  of  Siena,  who,  wanting  to 
give  a splendid  entertainment  at  moderate  ex- 
pense, bought  a wild  goose,  cut  off  its  beak  and 
webbed  feet,  and  boiled  it  in  its  feathers,  to  pass 
for  a pea-hen. 

In  fact,  very  little  peacock  was  eaten ; but 
there  was  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  at  a table 
where  peacock  was  served  up  in  a remarkable 
manner,  and  of  knowing  that  such  caprices  were 
not  within  reach  of  any  but  those  who  supped 
with  the  very  wealthiest  men.  And  it  would 
have  been  rashness  to  speak  slightingly  of  pea- 
cock's flesh,  or  any  other  venerable  institution, 
at  a time  when  Fra  Girolamo  was  teaching  the 
disturbing  doctrine  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  rich  to  be  luxurious  for  the  sake  of  the  poor. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  chill  obscurity  that  sur- 
rounded this  centre  of  warmth,  and  light,  and 
savory  odors,  the  lonely  disowned  man  was  walk- 
ing in  gradually  narrowing  circuits.  He  paused 
among  the  trees,  and  looked  in  at  the  windows, 
which  made  brilliant  pictures  against  the  gloom. 
He  could  hear  the  laughter ; he  could  see  Tito 
gesticulating  with  careless  grace,  and  hear  his 
voice,  now  alone,  now  mingling  in  the  merry 
confusion  of  interlacing  speeches.  Baldassarre’s 
mind  was  highly  strung.  He  was  preparing  him- 
self for  the  moment  when  he  could  win  his  en- 
trance into  this  brilliant  company ; and  he  had 
a savage  satisfaction  in  the  sight  of  Tito’s  easy 
gayety,  which  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  un- 
conscious victim  for  more  effective  torture. 

But  the  men  seated  among  the  branching  ta- 
pers and  the  flashing  cups  could  know  nothing 
of  the  pale  fierce  face  that  watched  them  from 
without.  The  fight  can  be  a curtain  as  well  as 
the  darkness. 

And  the  talk  went  on  with  more  eagerness  as 
it  became  less  disconnected  and  trivial.  The 
sense  of  citizenship  was  just  then  strongly  forced 
even  on  the  most  indifferent  minds.  What  the 
overmastering  Fra  Girolamo  was  saying  and 
prompting  was  really  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
of  every  one  at  table ; and  before  the  stewed  fish 
was  removed,  and  while  the  favorite  sweets  were 
yet  to  come,  his  name  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
conversation,  and,  in  spite  of  Rucellai ’s  previous 
prohibition,  the  talk  again  became  political.  At 
first,  while  the  servants  remained  present,  it  was 
mere  gossip : what  had  been  done  in  the  Palazzo 
on  this  first  day's  voting  for  the  Great  Council; 
how  hot-tempered  and  domineering  Francesco 
Valori  was,  as  if  he  were  to  have  every  thing  his 
own  way  by  right  of  his  austere  virtue ; and  how 
it  was  clear  to  every  body  who  heard  Soderini’s 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  Great  Council,  and  also 
heard  the  Frate’s  sermons,  that  they  were  both 
kneaded  in  the  same  trough. 

“My  opinion  is, ’’said  Niccolo  Ridolfi,  “that 
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the  Frate  has  a longer  head  for  public  matters 
than  Soderini  or  any  Piagnone  among  them : 
you  maydepc  jd  on  it  that  Soderini  is  his  mouth- 
piece more  than  he  is  Soderini’s.” 

“No,  Niccolo;  there  I differ  from  you,”  said 
Bernardo  Rucellai:  “the  Frate  has  an  acute 
mind,  and  readily  sees  what  will  serve  his  own 
ends ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  Pagolantonio  So- 
derini, who  has  had  long  experience  of  affairs, 
and  has  specially  studied  the  Venetian  Council, 
should  be  much  indebted  to  a monk  for  ideas  on 
that  subject.  No,  no : Soderini  loads  the  cannon ; 
though,  I grant  you,  Fra  Girolamo  brings  the 
powder  and  lights  the  match.  He  is  master  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  are  getting  master  of 
us.  Ecco!” 

44  Well,”  said  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni,  presently, 
when  the  room  was  clear  of  servants,  and  nothing 
but  wine  was  passing  round,  44  whether  Soderini 
is  indebted  or  not,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Frate 
for  the  general  amnesty  which  has  gone  along 
with  the  scheme  of  the  Council.  We  might  have 
done  without  the  fear  of  God  and  the  reform  of 
morals  being  passed  by  a majority  of  black  beans ; 
but  that  excellent  proposition,  that  our  Medieean 
heads  should  be  allowed  to  remain  comfortably 
on  our  shoulders,  and  that  we  should  not  be 
obliged  to  hand  over  our  property  in  fines,  has 
my  warm  approval,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no- 
thing but  the  Frate’s  predominance  could  have 
procured  that  for  us.  And  you  may  rely  on  it 
that  Fra  Girolamo  is  as  firm  as  a rock  on  that 
point  of  promoting  peace.  I have  had  an  inter- 
view with  him.” 

There  was  a murmur  of  surprise  and  curiosity 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  table ; but  Bernardo 
Rucellai  simply  nodded,  as  if  he  knew  what 
Tornabuoni  had.  to  say,  and  wished  him  to  go 
on. 

“Yes,”  proceeded  Tornabuoni,  “I  have  been 
favored  with  an  interview  in  thcIYate’s  own  cell, 
which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  a common  favor ; 
for  I have  reason  to  believe  that  even  Francesco 
Valori  very  seldom  sees  him  in  private.  How- 
ever, I think  he  saw  me  the  more  willingly  be- 
cause I was  not  a ready-made  follower,  but  had 
to  be  converted.  And,  for  my  part,  I see  clear- 
ly enough  that  the  only  safe  and  wise  policy  for 
us  Mediceans  to  pursue  is  to  throw  our  strength 
into  the  scale  of  the  Frate’s  party.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  to  make  head  on  our  own  behalf ; 
and  if  the  Frate  and  the  popular  party  were  up- 
set, every  one  who  hears  me  knows  perfectly 
well  what  other  party  would  be  uppermost  just 
now:  Nerli,  Albizzi,  Pazzi,  and  the  rest — Ar- 
rabbiati , as  somebody  christened  them  the  other 
day — who,  instead  of  giving  us  an  amnesty, 
would  be  inclined  to  fly  at  our  throats  like  mad 
dogs,  and  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  banished 
half  of  us.” 

There  were  strong  interjections  of  assent  to 
this  last  sentence  of  Tornabuoni’s,  as  he  paused 
and  looked  round  a moment. 

“ A wise  dissimulation,”  he  went  on,  44  is  the 
only  course  for  moderate  rational  men  in  times 
of  violent  party  feeling.  I need  hardly  4 til  this 
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company  what  are  my  real  political  attachments : 
I am  not  the  only  man  here  who  has  strong  per- 
sonal ties  to  the  banished  family;  but,  apart 
from  any  such  ties,  I agree  with  my  more  expe- 
rienced friends,  who  are  allowing  me  to  speak 
for  them  in  their  presence,  that  the  only  lasting 
and  peaceful  state  of  things  for  Florence  is  the 
predominance  of  some  single  family  interest. 
This  theory  of  the  Frate’s,  that  we  are  to  have 
a popular  government,  in  which  every  man  is  to 
strive  only  for  the  general  good,  and  know  no 
party  names,  is  a theory  that  may  do  for  some 
isle  of  Cristoforo  Colombo’s  finding,  but  will 
never  do  for  our  fine  old  quarrelsome  Florence. 
A change  must  come  before  long,  and  with  pa- 
tience and  caution  we  have  every  chance  of  de- 
termining the  change  in  our  favor.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  will  be  to  keep  the 
Frate's  flag  flying,  for  if  any  other  were  to  be 
hoisted  just  now  it  would  be  a black  flag  for 
us.** 

44  It’s  true,”  said  Niccolb  Ridolfi,  in  a curt, 
decisive  way.  44  What  you  say  is  true,  Lorenzo. 
For  my  own  part,  I am  too  old  for  any  body  to 
believe  that  I’ve  changed  my  feathers.  And 
there  are  certain  of  us— our  old  Bernardo  del 
Nero  for  one — whom  you  would  never  persuade 
to  borrow  another  man’s  shield.  But  we  can 
lie  still,  like  sleepy  old  dugs;  and  it’s  clear 
enough  that  barking  would  be  of  no  use  just 
now.  As  for  this  psalm-singing  party,  who  vote 
for  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  want  to 
make  believe  we  can  all  love  each  other,  and 
talk  as  if  vice  could  be  swept  out  with  a besom 
by  the  Magnificent  Eight,  their  day  will  not  be 
a long  one.  After  all  the  talk  of  scholars,  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  government:  one  where 
men  show  their  teeth  at  each  other,  and  one 
where  men  show  their  tongues  and  lick  the  feet 
of  the  strongest.  They’ll  get  their  Great  Coun- 
cil finally  voted  to-morrow — that’s  certain  enough 
— and  they’ll  think  they’ve  found  out  a new  plan 
of  government ; but  as  sure  as  there's  a human 
skin  under  every  lucco  in  the  Council,  their  new 
plan  will  end  like  every  other,  in  snarling  or  in 
licking.  That’s  my  view  of  things  as  a plain 
man.  Not  that  I consider  it  becoming  in  men 
of  family  and  following,  who  have  got  others  de- 
pending on  their  constancy  and  on  their  sticking 
to  their  colors,  to  go  a hunting  with  a fine  net 
to  catch  reasons  in  the  air,  like  doctors  of  law. 
I say  frankly  that,  as  the  head  of  my  family,  I 
shall  be  true  to  my  old  alliances ; and  I have 
never  yet  seen  any  chalk-mark  on  political  rea- 
sons to  tell  me  which  is  true  and  which  is  false. 
My  friend  Bernardo  Rucellai  here  is  a man  of 
reasons,  I know,  and  I’ve  no  objection  to  any 
body’s  finding  fine-spun  reasons  for  me,  so  that 
they  don’t  interfere  with  my  actions  as  a man 
of  family  who  has  faith  to  keep  with  his  connec- 
tions.” 

44  If  that  is  an  appeal  to  me,  Niccolo,”  said 
Bernardo  Rucellai,  with  a formal  dignity,  in 
amusing  contrast  with  Ridolfi ’s  curt  and  pithy 
ease,  44 1 may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  while  my  wishes  are  partly  determined  by 


long-standing  personal  relations,  I can  not  enter 
into  any  positive  schemes  with  persons  over  whose 
actions  I have  no  control.  I myself  might  be 
content  with  a restoration  of  the  old  order  of 
things ; but  with  modifications — with  important 
modifications.  And  the  one  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  declare  my  concurrence  with  Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni  is,  that  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  our  friends  is  to  throw  the  weight  of  their 
interest  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  party. 
For  myself,  I condescend  to  no  dissimulation ; 
nor  do  I at  present  see  the  party  or  the  scheme 
that  commands  my  full  assent.  In  all  alike 
there  is  crudity  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  of 
all  the  twenty  men  who  are  my  colleagues  in 
the  present  crisis,  there  is  not  one  with  whom  I 
do  not  find  myself  in  wide  disagreement.” 

Niccolo  Ridolfi  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
left  it  to  some  one  else  to  take  up  the  ball.  As 
the  wine  went  round  the  talk  became  more  and 
more  frank  and  lively,  and  the  desire  of  several 
at  once  to  be  the  chief  speaker,  as  usual  caused 
the  company  to  break  up  into  small  knots  of  two 
and  three.  It  was  a result  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  and  Giannozzo 
Pucci,  and  they  were  among  the  first  to  turn 
aside  from  the  high-road  of  general  talk  and 
enter  into  a special  conversation  with  Tito,  who 
sat  between  them ; gradually  pushing  away  their 
seats,  and  turning  their  backs  on  the  table  and 
wine. 

“In  truth,  Melerna,”  Tornabuoni  was  6aying 
at  this  stage,  laying  one  hose-clad  leg  across  the 
knee  of  the  other,  and  caressing  his  ankle,  “I 
know  of  no  man  in  Florence  who  can  serve  our 
party  better  than  you.  You  see  what  most  of 
our  friends  are : men  who  can  no  more  hide  their 
prejudices  than  a dog  can  hide  the  natural  tone 
of  his  bark,  or  else  men  whose  political  ties  are 
so  notorious  that  they  must  always  be  objects 
of  suspicion.  Giannozzo  here,  and  I,  I flatter 
myself,  are  able  to  overcome  that  suspicion ; we 
have  that  power  of  concealment  and  finesse, 
without  which  a rational  cultivated  man,  instead 
of  having  any  prerogative,  is  really  at  a disad- 
vantage compared  with  a wild  bull  or  a savage. 
But,  except  yourself,  I know  of  no  one  else  on 
whom  we  could  rely  for  the  necessary  discre- 
tion.” 

“Yes,”  said  Giannozzo  Pucci,  laying  his  hand 
on  Tito’s  shoulder,  44  the  fact  is,  Tito  mio , you 
can  help  us  better  than  if  you  were  Ulysses  him- 
self, for  I am  convinced  that  Ulysses  often  made 
himself  disagreeable.  To  manage  men  one  ought 
to  have  a sharp  mind  in  a velvet  sheath.  And 
there  is  not  a soul  in  Florence  who  could  under- 
take a business  like  this  journey  to  Rome,  for 
example,  with  the  same  safety  that  you  can. 
There  is  your  scholarship,  which  may  always  be 
a pretext  for  such  journeys ; and  what  is  better, 
there  is  your  talent,  which  it  would  be  harder  to 
match  than  your  scholarship.  Niccolo  Macchia- 
velli  might  have  done  for  us  if  he  had  been  on 
our  side,  but  hardly  so  well.  He  is  too  much 
bitten  with  notions,  and  has  not  your  power  of 
fascination.  All  the  worse  for  him.  He  has 
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lost  a great  chance  in  life,  and  you  have  got 
it. 

“Yes,”  said  Tornabuoni,  lowering  his  voice 
in  a significant  manner,  “you  have  only  to  play 
your  game  well,  Melema,  and  the  future  belongs 
to  you.  For  the  Medici,  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
will  keep  a foot  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Florence, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  they  will 
be  able  to  make  a finer  career  for  their  adherents 
even  than  they  did  in  old  days.  Why  shouldn’t 
you  take  orders  some  day  ? There’s  a cardinal’s 
hat  at  the  end  of  that  road,  and  you  would  not  be 
the  first  Greek  who  has  worn  that  ornament.  ” 

Tito  laughed  gayly.  He  was  too  acute  not  to 
measure  Tomabuoni’s  exaggerated  flattery,  but 
still  the  flattery  had  a pleasant  flavor. 

“My  joints  are  not  so  stiff  yet,”  he  said, 
“ that  I can’t  be  induced  to  run  without  such  a 
high  prize  as  that.  I think  the  income  of  an 
abbey  or  two  held  ‘in  commendam,’  without 
the  trouble  of  getting  my  head  shaved,  would 
satisfy  me  at  present.” 

“I  was  not  joking,”  said  Tornabuoni,  with 
grave  suavity ; “I  think  a scholar  would  always 
be  the  better  off  for  taking  orders.  But  we’ll 
talk  of  that  another  time.  One  of  the  objects  to 
be  first  borne  in  mind,  is  that  you  should  win 
the  confidence  of  the  men  who  hang  about  San 
Marco ; that  is  what  Giannozzo  and  I shall  do, 
but  you  may  carry  it  farther  than  we  can,  be- 
cause you  are  less  observed.  In  that  way  you 
can  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  doings, 
and  you  will  make  a broader  screen  for  your 
agency  on  our  side.  Nothing  of  course  can  be 
done  before  you  start  for  Rome,  because  this 
bit  of  business  between  Piero  de’  Medici  and  the 
French  nobles  must  be  effected  at  once.  I mean 
when  you  come  back,  of  course ; I need  say  no 
more.  I believe  you  could  make  yourself  the 
pet  votary  of  San  Marco,  if  you  liked ; but  you 
are  wise  enough  to  know  that  effective  dissimu- 
lation is  never  immoderate.” 

“ If  it  were  not  that  an  adhesion  to  the  popu- 
lar side  is  necessary  to  your  safety  as  an  agent 
of  our  party,  Tito  mio,  ” said  Giannozzo  Pucci, 
who  was  more  fraternal  and  less  patronizing  in 
his  manners  than  Tornabuoni,  “I  could  have 
wished  your  skill  to  have  been  employed  in  an- 
other way,  for  which  it  is  still  better  fitted.  But 
now  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  man  among 
us  who  will  manage  to  get  into  the  confidence 
of  our  sworn  enemies,  the  Arrabbiati ; we  need 
to  know  their  movements  more  than  those  of  the 
Frate’s  party,  who  are  strong  enough  to  play 
above  board.  Still,  it  would  have  been  a diffi- 
cult thing  for  you,  from  your  known  relations 
with  the  Medici  a little  while  back,  and  that 
sort  of  kinship  your  wife  has  with  Bernardo  del 
Nero.  We  must  find  a man  who  has  no  dis- 
tinguished connections,  and  who  has  not  yet 
taken  any  side.” 

Tito  was  pushing  his  hair  back  automatically, 
as  his  manner  was,  and  looking  straight  at  Pucci 
with  a scarcely  perceptible  smile  on  his  lip. 

“No  need  to  look  out  for  any  one  else,”  he 
said,  promptly ; “I  can  manage  the  whole  busi- 
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ness  with  perfect  ease.  I will  engage  to  make 
myself  the  special  confidant  of  that  thick-headed 
Dolfo  Spini,  and  know  his  projects  before  he 
knows  them  himself.” 

Tito  seldom  spoke  so  confidently  of  his  own 
powers,  but  he  was  in  a state  of  exaltation  at 
the  sudden  opening  of  a new  path  before  him, 
where  fortune  seemed  to  have  hung  higher  prizes 
than  any  he  had  thought  of  hitherto.  Hitherto 
he  had  seen  success  only  in  the  form  of  favor ; it 
now  flashed  on  him  in  the  shape  of  power— of 
such  power  as  is  possible  to  talent  without  tra- 
ditional ties,  and  without  beliefs.  Each  party 
that  thought  of  him  as  a tool  might  become  de- 
pendent on  him.  His  position  as  an  alien,  his 
indifference  to  the  ideas  or  prejudices  of  the  men 
among  whom  he  moved,  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  advantages ; he  became  newly  con- 
scious of  his  own  adroitness  in  the  presence  of  a 
game  that  he  was  called  on  to  play.  And  all 
the  motives  which  might  have  made  Tito  shrink 
from  the  triple  deceit  that  came  before  him  as 
a tempting  game,  had  been  slowly  strangled  in 
him  by  the  successive  falsities  of  his  life. 

Our  lives  make  a moral  tradition  for  our  in- 
dividual selves,  as  the  life  of  mankind  at  large 
makes  a moral  tradition  for  the  race ; and  to 
have  once  acted  greatly  seems  to  make  a reason 
why  we  should  always  be  noble.  But  Tito  was 
feeling  the  effect  of  an  opposite  tradition:  he 
had  won  no  memories  of  self-conquest  and  per- 
fect faithfulness  from  which  he  could  have  a 
sense  of  falling. 

The  triple  colloquy  went  on  with  growing 
spirit  till  it  was  interrupted  by  a call  from  the 
table.  Probably  the  movement  came  from  the 
listeners  in  the  party,  who  were  afraid  lest  the 
talkers  should  tire  themselves.  At  all  events  it 
was  agreed  that  there  had  been  enough  gravity, 
and  Rucellai  had  just  ordered  new  flasks  of  Mon- 
tepulciano. 

“ How  many  minstrels  are  there  among  us?” 
he  said,  when  there  had  been  a general  rallying 
round  the  table.  “Melema,  I think  you  are 
the  chief : Matteo  will  give  you  the  lute.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  Giannozzo  Pucci,  “ lead  the 
last  chorus  from  Poliziano’s  Orfeo,  that  you  have 
found  such  an  excellent  measure  for,  and  we  will 
all  fall  in: 

Ciascun  segua,  o Bacco,  te: 

Bocco,  Bacco,  evo£,  evo&l" 

The  servant  put  the  lute  into  Tito’s  hands, 
and  then  said  something  in  an  under-tone  to  his 
master.  A little  subdued  questioning  and  an- 
swering went  on  between  them,  while  Tito 
touched  the  lute  in  a preluding  way  to  the  strain 
of  the  chorus,  and  there  was  a confusion  of  speech 
and  musical  humming  all  round  the  table.  Ber- 
nardo Rucellai  had  said,  “Wait  a moment, 
Melema;”  but  the  words  had  been  unheard  by 
Tito,  who  was  leaning  toward  Pucci,  and  sing- 
ing low  to  him  the  phrases  of  the  Maenad-chorus. 
He  noticed  nothing  until  the  buzz  round  the 
table  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  notes  of  his  own 
voice,  with  its  soft,  low-toned  triumph,  “ Evoc*, 
evofe !”  fell  in  startling  isolation. 
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It  was  a strange  moment.  Baldassarre  had 
moved  round  the  table  till  he  was  opposite  Tito, 
and  as  the  ham  ceased  there  might  be  seen  for 
an  instant  Baldassarre’s  fierce  dark  eyes  bent  on 
Tito’s  bright  smiling  unconsciousness,  while  the 
low  notes  of  triumph  dropped  from  his  lips  into 
the  silence. 

Tito  looked  up  with  a slight  start,  and  his 
lips  turned  pale,  but  he  seemed  hardly  more 
moved  than  Giannozzo  Pucci,  who  had  looked 
up  at  the  same  moment— or  even  than  several 
others  round  the  table;  for  that  sallow,  deep- 
lined  face  with  the  hatred  in  its  eyes  seemed  a 
terrible  apparition  across  the  wax-lit  ease  and 
gayety.  And  Tito  quickly  recovered  some  self- 
command.  “ A mad  old  man — he  looks  like  it 
— he  is  mad  1”  was  the  instantaneous  thought 
that  brought  some  courage  with  it ; for  he  could 
conjecture  no  inward  change  in  Baldassarre  since 
they  had  met  before.  He  just  let  his  eyes  fall 
and  laid  the  lute  on  the  table  with  apparent 
ease;  but  his  fingers  pinched  the  neck  of  the 
lute  hard  while  he  governed  his  head  and  his 
glance  sufficiently  to  look  with  an  air  of  quiet 
appeal  toward  Bernardo  Rucellai,  who  said  at 
once — 

“ Good  man,  what  is  your  business?  What 
is  the  important  declaration  that  you  have  to 
make  ?” 

“Messer  Bernardo  Rucellai,  I wish  you  and 
your  honorable  friends  to  know  in  what  sort  of 
company  you  are  sitting.  There  is  a traitor 
among  you.  ” 

There  was  a general  movement  of  alarm. 
Every  one  present,  except  Tito,  thought  of  po- 
litical danger,  and  not  of  private  injury. 

Baldassarre  began  to  speak  as  if  he  were 
thoroughly  assured  of  what  he  had  to  say ; but, 
in  spite  of  his  long  preparation  for  this  moment, 
there  was  the  tremor  of  overmastering  excite- 
ment in  his  voice.  His  passion  shook  him.  He 
went  on,  but  he  did  not  say  what  he  had  meant 
to  say.  As  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Tito  again  the 
passionate  words  were  like  blows— they  defied 
premeditation. 

“ There  is  a man  among  you  who  is  a scoun- 
drel, a liar,  a robber.  I was  a father  to  him. 
I took  him  from  beggary  when  he  was  a child. 
I reared  him,  I cherished  him,  I taught  him,  I 
made  him  a scholar.  My  head  has  lain  hard 
that  his  might  have  a pillow.  And  he  left  me 
in  slavery ; he  sold  the  gems  that  were  mine, 
and  when  I came  again  he  denied  me.’* 

The  last  words  had  been  uttered  with  almost 
convulsed  agitation,  and  Baldassarre  paused, 
trembling.  All  glances  were  turned  on  Tito, 
who  was  now  looking  straight  at  Baldassarre. 
It  was  a moment  of  desperation  that  annihilated 
all  feeling  in  him,  except  the  determination  to 
risk  any  thing  for  the  chance  of  escape.  And 
he  gathered  confidence  from  the  agitation  by 
which  Baldassarre  was  evidently  shaken.  He 
had  ceased  to  pinch  the  neck  of  the  lute,  and 
had  thrust  his  thumbs  into  his  belt,  while  his 
lips  bad  begun  to  assume  a slight  curl.  He  had 
never  yet  done  an  act  of  murderous  cruelty  even 


to  the  smallest  animal  that  could  utter  a cry, 
but  at  that  moment  he  would  have  been  capable 
of  treading  the  breath  from  a smiling  child  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  safety. 

“What  does  this  mean,  Melema?”  said  Ber- 
nardo Rucellai,  in  a tone  of  cautious  surprise. 
He,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  felt  re- 
lieved that  the  tenor  of  the  accusation  was  not 
political. 

“Messer  Bernardo,”  said  Tito,  “I  believe 
this  man  is  mad.  I did  not  recognize  him  the 
first  time  he  encountered  me  in  Florence,  but  I 
know  now  that  he  is  the  servant  who  years  ago 
accompanied  me  and  my  adoptive  father  to 
Greece,  and  was  dismissed  on  account  of  mis- 
demeanors. His  name  is  Jacopo  di  Nola.  Even 
at  that  time  I believe  his  mind  was  unhinged, 
for,  without  any  reason,  he  had  conceived  a 
strange  hatred  toward  me ; and  now  I am  con- 
vinced that  he  is  laboring  under  a mania  which 
causes  him  to  mistake  his  identity.  He  has  al- 
ready attempted  my  life  since  he  has  been  in 
Florence;  and  I am  in  constant  danger  from 
him.  But  he  is  {in  object  of  pity  rather  than  of 
indignation.  It  is  too  certain  that  my  father  is 
dead.  You  have  only  my  word  for  it;  but  I 
must  leave  it  to  your  judgment  how  far  it  is  prob- 
able that  a man  of  intellect  and  learning  would 
have  been  lurking  about  in  dark  corners  for  the 
last  month  with  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
me ; or  how  far  it  is  probable  that,  if  this  man 
were  my  second  father,  I could  have  any  motive 
for  denying  him.  That  story  about  my  being 
rescued  from  beggary  is  the  vision  of  a diseased 
brain.  But  it  will  be  a satisfaction  to  me  at 
least  if  you  will  demand  from  him  proofs  of  his 
identity,  lest  any  malignant  person  should  choose 
to  make  this  mad  impeachment  a reproach  to 
me.” 

Tito  had  felt  more  and  more  confidence  as  he 
went  on : the  lie  was  not  so  difficult  when  it  was 
once  begun ; and  as  the  words  fell  easily  from 
his  lips,  they  gave  him  a sense  of  power  such 
as  men  feel  when  they  have  begun  a muscular 
feat  successfully.  In  this  way  he  acquired 
boldness  enough  to  end  with  the  challenge  for 
proofs. 

Baldassarre,  while  he  had  been  walking  in 
the  gardens,  and  afterward  waiting  in  an  outer 
room  of  the  pavilion  with  the  servants,  had  been 
making  anew  the  digest  of  the  evidence  he  would 
bring  to  prove  his  identity  and  Tito’s  baseness, 
recalling  the  description  and  history  of  his  gems, 
and  assuring  himself  by  rapid  mental  glances 
that  he  could  attest  his  learning  and  his  travels. 
It  might  be  partly  owing  to  this  nervous  strain 
that  the  new  shock  of  rage  that  he  felt  as  Tito’s 
lie  fell  on  his  ears  brought  a strange  bodily  effect 
with  it : a cold  stream  seemed  to  rush  over  him, 
and  the  last  words  of  the  speech  seemed  to  be 
drowned  by  ringing  chimes.  Thought  gave  way 
to  a dizzy  horror,  as  if  the  earth  were  slipping 
away  from  under  him.  Every  one  in  the  room 
was  looking  at  him  as  Tito  ended,  and  saw  that 
the  eyes  which  had  had  such  fierce  intensity 
only  a few  minutes  before  had  a vague  fear  in 
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them.  He  clutched  the  back  of  a seat,  and  was 
silent. 

Hardly  any  evidence  could  have  been  more 
in  favor  of  Tito’s  assertion. 

4 4 Surely  I have  seen  this  man  before,  some- 
where,” said  Tornabuoni. 

44  Certainly  you  have,”  said  Tito,  readily,  in 
a low  tone.  44He  is  the  escaped  prisoner  who 
clutched  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Duomo.  I did 
not  recognize  him  then ; he  looks  now  more  as 
he  used  to  do,  except  that  he  has  a more  unmis- 
takable air  of  mad  imbecility.” 

44 1 cast  no  doubt  on  your  word,  Melema,” 
said  Bernardo  Rucellai,  with  cautious  gravity ; 
44  but  you  are  right  to  desire  some  positive  test 
of  the  fact.”  Then  turning  to  Baldassarre,  he 
said,  “If  you  are  the  person  you  claim  to  be, 
you  can  doubtless  give  some  description  of  the 
gems  which  were  your  property.  I myself  was 
the  purchaser  of  more  than  one  gem  from  Messer 
Tito — the  chief  rings,  I believe,  in  his  collection. 
One  of  them  is  a fine  sard,  engraved  with  a sub- 
ject from  Homer.  If,  as  you  allege,  you  are  a 
scholar,  and  the  rightful  owner  of  that  ring,  you 
can  doubtless  turn  to  the  noted  passage  in  Ho- 
mer from  which  that  subject  is  taken.  Do  you 
accept  this  test,  Melema?  or  have  you  any  thing 
to  allege  against  its  validity  ? The  Jacopo  you 
speak  of,  was  he  a scholar  ?” 

It  was  a fearful  crisis  for  Tito.  If  he  said 
44  Yes,”  his  quick  mind  told  him  that  he  would 
shake  the  credibility  of  his  story:  if  he  said 
4 4 No,”  he  risked  every  thing  on  the  uncertain 
extent  of  Baldassarre’s  imbecility.  But  there 
was  no  noticeable  pause  before  he  said,  “No. 
I accept  the  test.” 

There  was  a dead  silence  while  Rucellai  moved 
toward  the  recess  where  the  books  were,  and 
came  back  with  the  fine  Florentine  Homer  in 
his  hand.  Baldassarre,  when  he  was  address- 
ed, had  turned  his  head  toward  the  speaker,  and 
Rucellai  believed  that  he  had  understood  him. 
But  he  chose  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  test. 

“The  ring  I possess,”  he  said,  “is  a fine 
sard,  engraved  with  a subject  from  Homer. 
There  was  no  other  at  all  resembling  it  in  Mes- 
ser Tito’s  collection.  Will  you  turn  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Homer  from  which  that  subject  is  taken  ? 
Seat  yourself  here,”  he  added,  laying  the  book 
on  the  table,  and  pointing  to  his  own  seat  while 
he  stood  beside  it. 

Baldassarre  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  first 
confused  horror  produced  by  the  sensation  of 
rushing  coldness  and  chiming  din  in  the  ears  as 
to  be  partly  aware  of  what  was  said  to  him ; he 
was  aware  that  something  was  being  demanded 
from  him  to  prove  his  identity,  but  he  formed  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  details.  The  sight  of  the 
book  recalled  the  habitual  longing  and  faint  hope 
that  he  could  read  and  understand,  and  he 
moved  toward  the  chair  immediately.  The 
book  was  open  before  him,  and  he  bent  his  head 
a little  toward  it,  while  every  body  watched  him 
eagerly.  He  turned  no  leaf.  His  eyes  wander- 
ed over  the  pages  that  lay  before  him,  and  then 


fixed  on  them  with  a straining  gaze.  This  last- 
ed for  two  or  three  minutes  in  dead  silence. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hands  to  each  side  of  his 
head,  and  said,  in  a low  tone  of  despair, 44  Lost, 
lost!” 

There  was  something  so  piteous  in  the  wan- 
dering look  and  the  low  cry,  that,  while  they 
confirmed  the  belief  in  his  madness,  they  raised 
compassion.  Nay,  so  distinct  sometimes  is  the 
working  of  a double  consciousness  within  us, 
that  Tito  himself,  while  he  triumphed  in  the  ap- 
parent verification  of  his  lie,  wished  that  he  had 
never  made  the  lie  necessary  to  himself — wished 
he  had  recognized  his  father  on  the  steps — wish- 
ed he  had  gone  to  seek  him — wished  every  thing 
had  been  different.  But  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  terrible  usurer  Falsehood,  and  the  loan  had 
mounted  and  mounted  with  the  years,  till  he 
belonged  to  the  usurer  body  and  soul. 

The  compassion  excited  in  all  the  witnesses 
was  not  without  its  danger  to  Tito ; for  conjec- 
ture is  constantly  guided  by  feeling,  and  more 
than  one  person  suddenly  conceived  that  this 
man  might  have  been  a scholar  and  have  lost  his 
faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  not  pres- 
ent to  their  minds  the  motives  which  could  have 
led  Tito  to  the  denial  of  his  benefactor,  and  hav- 
ing no  ill-will  toward  him,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  them  to  believe  that  he  had  been  ut- 
tering the  basest  of  lies.  And  the  originally 
common  type  of  Baldassarre’s  person,  coarsened 
by  years  of  hardship,  told  as  a confirmation  of 
Tito’s  lie.  If  Baldassarre,  to  begin  with,  could 
have  uttered  precisely  the  words  he  had  premed- 
itated, there  might  have  been  something  in  the 
form  of  his  accusation  which  would  have  given 
it  the  stamp,  not  only  of  true  experience,  but  of 
mental  refinement.  But  there  had  been  no  such 
testimony  in  his  impulsive,  agitated  words ; and 
there  seemed  the  very  opposite  testimony  in  the 
rugged  face,  and  the  coarse  hands  that  trembled 
beside  it,  standing  out  in  strong  contrast  in  the 
midst  of  that  velvet-clad,  fair-handed  company. 
His  next  movement,  while  he  was  being  watch- 
ed in  silence,  told  against  him  too.  He  took 
his  hands  from  his  head,  and  felt  for  something 
under  his  tunic.  Every  one  guessed  what  that 
movement  meant — guessed  that  there  was  a 
weapon  at  his  side.  Glances  were  interchanged, 
and  Bernardo  Rucellai  said,  in  a quiet  tone, 
touching  Baldassarre’s  shoulder, 

“My  friend,  this  is  an  important  business  of 
yours.  You  shall  have  all  justice.  Follow  me 
into  a private  room.” 

Baldassarre  was  still  in  that  half-stunned  state 
in  which  ho  was  susceptible  to  any  prompting, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  insect,  that  forms  no  con- 
ception of  what  the  prompting  leads  to.  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  followed  Rucellai  out  of 
the  room. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  Rucellai  came  back 
again,  and  said : 

44  He  is  safe  under  lock  and  key.  Piero  Pit- 
ti,  you  are  one  of  the  Magnificent  Eight ; what 
do  you  think  of  our  sending  Matteo  to  the  pal- 
ace for  a couple  of  sbirri , who  may  escort  him 
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to  the  Stinche  ?*  If  there  is  any  danger  in  him, 
as  I think  there  is,  he  will  be  6afe  there ; and 
we  can  inquire  about  him  to-morrow.” 

Pitti  assented,  and  the  order  was  given. 

44  He  is  certainly  an  ill-looking  fellow,”  said 
Tomabuoni.  44  And  you  say  he  has  attempted 
your  life  already,  Mclema?” 

And  the  talk  turned  on  the  various  forms  of 
madness,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  southern 
blood.  If  the  seeds  of  conjecture  unfavorable  to 
Tito  had  been  planted  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
present,  they  were  hardly  strong  enough  to  grow 
without  the  aid  of  much  daylight  and  ill-will. 
The  common-looking,  wild-eyed  old  man,  clad 
in  serge,  might  have  won  belief  without  very 
6trong  evidence,  if  he  had  accused  a man  who 
was  envied  and  disliked.  As  it  was,  the  only 
congruous  and  probable  view  of  the  case  seemed 
to  be  the  one  that  sent  the  unpleasant  accuser 
safely  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  pleasant,  service- 
able Tito  just  where  he  was  before. 

The  subject  gradually  floated  away,  and  gave 
place  to  others,  till  a heavy  tramp,  and  some- 
thing like  the  struggling  of  a man  who  was  be- 
ing dragged  away,  were  heard  outside.  The 
sounds  soon  died  out,  and  the  interruption  seem- 
ed to  make  the  last  hour’s  conviviality  more  res- 
olute and  vigorous.  Every  one  was  willing  to 
forget  a disagreeable  incident. 

Tito’s  heart  was  palpitating,  and  the  wine 
tasted  no  better  to  him  than  if  it  had  been  blood. 

To-night  he  had  paid  a heavier  price  than 
ever  to  make  himself  safe.  He  did  not  like  the 
price,  and  yet  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
be  glad  of  the  purchase. 

And  aft^r  all  he  led  the  chorus.  He  was  in 
a state  of  excitement  in  which  oppressive  sensa- 
tions, and  the  wretched  consciousness  of  some- 
thing hateful  but  irrevocable,  were  mingled  with 
a feeling  of  triumph  which  seemed  to  assert  it- 
self as  the  feeling  that  would  subsist  and  be  mas- 
ter of  the  morrow. 

And  it  was  master.  For  on  the  morrow,  as 
we  saw,  when  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Rome,  he  had  the  air  of  a man  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


AN  ARRESTING  VOICE. 

When  Romola  sat  down  on  the  stone  under 
the  cypress  all  things  conspired  to  give  her  the 
sense  of  freedom  and  solitude : her  escape  from 
the  accustomed  walls  and  streets ; the  widening 
distance  from  her  husband,  who  was  by  this  time 
riding  toward  Siena,  while  every  hour  would 
take  her  farther  on  the  opposite  way ; the  morn- 
ing stillness;  the  great  dip  of  ground  on  the 
road-side  making  a gulf  between  her  and  the 
sombre  calm  of  the  mountains.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  felt  alone  in  the  presence  of 
the  earth  and  sky,  with  no  human  presence  in- 
terposing and  making  a law  for  her. 

* The  largest  prison  in  Florence. 
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Suddenly  a voice  close  «to  her  said, 

44  You  are  Romola  de’  Bardi,  the  wife  of  Tito 
Melema.” 

She  knew  the  voice : it  had  vibrated  through 
her  more  than  once  before;  and  because  she 
knew  it  she  did  not  turn  round  to  look  up.  She 
sat  shaken  by  awe,  and  yet  inwardly  rebelling 
against  the  awe.  It  was  one  of  those  black- 
skirted  monks  who  was  daring  to  speak  to  her, 
and  interfere  with  her  privacy:  that  was  all. 

And  yet  she  was  shaken,  as  if  that  destiny  which 
men  thought  of  as  a sceptred  deity  had  come  to 
her  and  grasped  her  with  fingers  of  flesh. 

44  You  are  fleeing  from  Florence  in  disguise. 

I have  a command  from  God  to  stop  you.  You 
are  not  permitted  to  flee.” 

Romola’s  anger  at  the  intrusion  mounted 
higher  at  these  imperative  words.  She  would 
not  turn  round  to  look  at  the  speaker,  whose  ex- 
amining gaze  she  resented.  Sitting  quite  mo- 
tionless, she  said, 

44  What  right  have  you  to  speak  to  me,  or  to 
hinder  me  ?” 

44  The  right  of  a messenger.  You  have  put  on 
a religious  garb,  and  you  have  no  religious  pur- 
pose. You  have  sought  the  garb  as  a disguise. 

But  you  were  not  suffered  to  pass  me  without 
being  discerned.  It  was  declared  to  me  who 
you  were:  it  is  declared  to  me  that  you  are 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  lot  God  has  laid  upon 
you.  You  wish  your  true  name  and  your  true 
place  in  life  to  be  hidden,  that  you  may  choose 
for  yourself  a new  name  and  a new  place,  and 
have  no  rule  but  your  own  will.  And  I have  a 
command  to  call  you  back.  My  daughter,  you 
must  return  to  your  place.” 

Romola’s  mind  rose  in  stronger  rebellion  with 
every  sentence.  She  was  the  more  determined 
not  to  show  any  sign  of  submission,  because  the 
consciousness  of  being  inwardly  shaken  made  her 
dread  lest  she  should  fall  into  irresolution.  She 
spoke  with  more  irritation  than  before. 

44 1 will  not  return.  I acknowledge  no  right 
of  priests  and  monks  to  interfere  with  my  ac- 
tions. You  have  no  power  over  me.” 

44 1 know— I know  you  have  been  brought  up 
in  scorn  of  obedience.  But  it  is  not  the  poor 
monk  who  claims  to  interfere  with  you : it  is  the 
truth  that  commands  you.  And  you  can  not 
escape  it.  Either  you  must  obey  it,  and  it  will 
lead  you ; or  you  must  disobey  it,  and  it  will 
hang  on  you  with  the  weight  of  a chain  which 
you  will  drag  forever.  But  you  will  obey  it, 
my  daughter.  Your  old  servant  will  return  to 
you  with  the  mules : my  companion  is  gone  to 
fetch  him  ; and  you  will  go  back  to  Florence.” 

She  started  up  with  anger  in  her  eyes  and 
faced  the  speaker.  It  was  Fra  Girolamo:  she 
knew  that  well  enough  before.  She  was  nearly 
as  tall  as  he  was,  and  their  faces  were  almost  ou 
a level.  She  had  started  up  with  defiant  words  . 
ready  to  burst  from  her  lips,  but  they  fell  back 
again  without  utterance.  She  had  met  Fra  Giro- 
lamo’s calm  glance,  and  the  impression  from  it 
was  so  new  to  her  that  her  anger  sank  ashamed 
as  something  irrelevant. 
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There  was  nothing  transcendent  in  Savonaro- 
la’s face.  It  was  not  beautiful.  It  was  strong- 
featured,  and  owed  all  its  refinement  to  habits 
of  mind  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  body.  The 
source  of  the  impression  his  glance  produced  on 
Romola  was  the  sense  it  conveyed  to  her  of  in- 
terest in  her,  and  care  for  her,  apart  from  any 
personal  feeling.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
encountered  a gaze  in  which  simple  human  fel- 
lowship expressed  itself  as  a strongly-felt  bond. 
Such  a glance  is  half  the  vocation  of  the  priest  or 
spiritual  guide  of  men,  and  Romola  felt  it  im- 
possible again  to  question  his  authority  to  speak 
to  her.  She  stood  silent,  looking  at  him.  And 
he  spoke  again. 

44  You  assert  your  freedom  proudly,  my  daugh- 
ter. But  who  is  so  base  as  the  debtor  that 
thinks  himself  free  ?” 

There  was  a sting  in  those  words,  and  Ro- 
mola’s  countenance  changed  as  if  a subtle  pale 
flash  had  gone  over  it. 

“And  you  are  flying  from  your  debts:  the 
debt  of  a Florentine  woman ; the  debt  of  a wife. 
You  are  turning  your  back  on  the  lot  that  has 
been  appointed  for  you — you  are  going  to  choose 
another.  But  can  man  or  woman  choose  duties? 
No  more  than  they  can  choose  their  birth-place, 
or  their  father  and  mother.  My  daughter,  you 
are  fleeing  from  the  presence  of  God  into  the 
wilderness.” 

As  the  anger  melted  from  Romola’s  mind,  it 
had  given  place  to  a new  presentiment  of  the 
strength  there  might  be  in  submission,  if  this 
man,  at  whom  she  was  beginning  to  look  with  a 
vague  reverence,  had  some  valid  law  to  show 
her.  But  no — it  was  impossible ; he  could  not 
know  what  determined  her.  Yet  she  could  not 
again  simply  refuse  to  be  guided  ; she  was  con- 
strained to  plead;  and  in  her  new  need  to  be 
reverent  while  she  resisted,  the  title  which  she 
had  never  given  him  before  came  to  her  lips 
without  forethought, 

“My  father,  you  can  not  know  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  go.  None  can  know  them 
but  myself.  None  can  judge  for  me.  I have 
been  driven  by  great  sorrow.  I am  resolved  to 
g°.” 

“I  know  enough,  my  daughter : my  mind  has 
been  so  far  illuminated  concerning  you  that  I 
know  enough.  You  are  not  happy  in  your  mar- 
ried life ; but  I am  not  a confessor,  and  I seek 
to  know  nothing  that  should  be  reserved  for  the 
seal  of  confession.  I have  a divine  warrant  to 
stop  you,  which  does  not  depend  on  such  knowl- 
edge. You  were  warned  by  a message  from 
heaven,  'delivered  in  my  presence — you  were 
warned  before  marriage,  when  you  might  still 
have  lawfully  chosen  to  be  free  from  the  mar- 
riage bond.  But  you  chose  the  bond ; and  in 
willfully  breaking  it — I speak  to  you  as  a pagan, 
if  the  holy  mystery  of  matrimony  is  not  sacred 
to  you — you  are  breaking  a pledge.  Of  what 
wrongs  will  you  complain,  my  daughter,  when 
you  yourself  are  committing  one  of  the  greatest 
wrongs  a woman  and  a citizen  can  be  guilty  of 
— withdrawing  in  secrecy  and  disguise  from  a 


pledge  which  you  have  given  in  the  face  of  God 
and  your  fellow-men  ? Of  what  wrongs  will  you 
complain,  when  you  yourself  are  breaking  the 
simplest  law  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
trust  which  binds  man  to  man — faithfulness  to 
the  spoken  word?  This,  then,  is  the  wisdom 
you  have  gained  by  scorning  the  mysteries  of  the 
Church  ? — not  to  see  the  bare  duty  of  integrity, 
where  the  Church  would  have  taught  you  to  see, 
•not  integrity  only,  but  religion.” 

The  blood  had  rushed  to  Romola’s  face,  and 
she  shrank  as  if  she  had  been  stricken.  “ I would 
not  have  put  on  a disguise,”  she  began ; but  she 
could  not  go  on — she  was  too  much  shaken  by 
the  suggestion  in  the  Frate’s  words  of  a possible 
affinity  between  her  own  conduct  and  Tito’s. 

“ And  to  break  that  pledge  you  fly  from  Flor- 
ence— Florence,  where  there  are  the  only  men 
and  women  in  the  worjd  to  whom  you  owe  the 
debt  of  a fellow-citizen.” 

“ I should  never  have  quitted  Florence, w said 
Romola,  tremulously,  “as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  my  fulfilling  a duty  to  my  father  there.” 

“And  do  you  own  no  tie  but  that  of  a child 
to  her  father  in  the  flesh  ? Your  life  has  been 
spent  in  blindness,  my  daughter.  You  have 
lived  with  those  who  sit  on  a hill  aloof,  and  look 
down  on  the  life  of  their  fellow-men.  I know 
their  vain  discourse.  It  is  of  what  has  been  in 
the  times  which  they  fill  with  their  own  fancied 
wisdom,  while  they  scorn  God’s  work  in  the 
present.  And  doubtless  you  were  taught  how 
there  were  pagan  women  who  felt  what  it  was 
to  live  for  the  republic ; yet  you  have  never  felt 
that  you,  a Florentine  woman,  should  live  for 
Florence.  If  your  own  people  are  wearing  a 
yoke,  will  you  slip  from  under  it,  instead  of 
struggling  with  them  to  lighten  it?  There  is 
hunger  and  misery  in  our  streets,  yet  you  say, 
4 1 care  not ; I have  my  own  sorrows ; I will  go 
away,  if  peradventure  I can  ease  them.’  The 
servants  of  God  are  struggling  after  a law  of 
justice,  peace,  and  charity,  that  the  hundred 
thousand  citizens  among  whom  you  were  bom 
may  be  governed  righteously ; but  you  think  no 
more  of  that  than  if  you  were  a bird,  that  may 
spread  its  wings  and  fly  whither  it  will  in  search 
of  food  to  its  liking.  And  yet  you  have  scorned 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  my  daughter.  As 
if  you,  a willful  wanderer,  following  your  own 
blind  choice,  were  not  below  the  humblest  Flor- 
entine woman  who  stretches  forth  her  hands 
with  her  own  people,  and  craves  a blessing  for 
them,  and  feels  a close  sisterhood  with  the 
neighbor  who  kneels  beside  her  and  is  not  of  her 
own  blood ; and  thinks  of  the  mighty  purpose 
| that  God  has  for  Florence ; and  waits  and  en- 
dures because  the  promised  work  is  great,  and 
she  feels  herself  little.” 

“ I was  not  going  away  to  ease  and  self-in- 
dulgence,” said  Romola,  raising  her  head  again, 
with  a prompting  to  vindicate  herself.  44 1 was 
going  away  to  hardship.  I expect  no  joy : it  is 
gone  from  my  life.” 

44  You  are  seeking  your  own  will,  my  daugh- 
ter You  are  seeking  some  good  other  than  the 
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law  you  are  bound  to  obey.  But  how  will  you 
find  good  ? It  is  not  a thing  of  choice : it  is  a 
river  that  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  Invisible 
Throne,  and  Aowb  by  the  path  of  obedience.  I 
say  again,  man  can  not  choose  his  duties.  You 
may  choose  to  forsake  your  duties,  and  choose 
not  to  have  the  sorrow  they  bring.  But  you 
will  go  forth ; and  what  will  you  find,  my  daugh- 
ter ? Sorrow  without  duty — bitter  herbs,  and  no 
bread  with  them.*’ 

“But  if  you  knew,”  said  Romola,  clasping 
her  hands  and  pressing  them  tight,  as  she  look- 
ed pleadingly  at  Fra  Girolamo — “ if  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  me — how  impossible  it  seemed  to 
me  to  bear  it.” 

“ My  daughter,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  cord 
round  Romola’s  neck,  “you  carry  something 
within  your  mantle ; draw  it  forth  and  look  at 
it.” 

Romola  gave  a slight  start,  but  her  impulse 
now  was  to  do  just  what  Savonarola  told  her. 
Her  self-doubt  was  grappled  by  a stronger  will 
and  a stronger  conviction  tlian  her  own.  She 
drew  forth  the  crucifix.  Still  pointing  toward 
it,  he  said, 

“There,  my  daughter,  is  the  image  of  a Su- 
preme Offering,  made  by  Supreme  Love,  because 
the  need  of  man  was  great.” 

He  paused,  and  she  held  the  crucifix  trem- 
bling— trembling  under  a sudden  impression  of 
the  wide  distance  between  her  present  and  her 
past  self.  What  a length  of  road  she  had  trav- 
eled through  since  she  first  took  that  crucifix 
from  the  Frate’s  hands ! Had  life  as  many  se- 
crets before  her  still  as  it  had  for  her  then,  in 
her  young  blindness?  It  was  a thought  that 
helped  all  other  subduing  influences ; and  at  the 
sound  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  voice  again,  Romola, 
with  a quick,  involuntary  movement,  pressed  the 
crucifix  against  her  mantle,  and  looked  at  him 
with  more  submission  than  before. 

“ Conform  your  life  to  that  image,  my  daugh- 
ter ; make  your  sorrow  an  offering ; and  when 
the  fire  of  divine  charity  burns  within  you,  and 
you  behold  the  need  of  your  fellow-men  by  the 
light  of  that  flame,  you  will  not  call  your  offer- 
ing great.  You  have  carried  yourself  proudly, 
as  one  who  held  herself  not  of  common  blood  or 
of  common  thoughts ; but  you  have  been  as  one 
unborn  to  the  true  life  of  man.  What ! you  say 
your  love  for  your  father  no  longer  tells  you 
to  stay  in  Florence?  Then,  since  that  tie  is 
snapped,  you  are  without  a law,  without  reli- 
gion : you  are  no  better  than  a beast  of  the  field 
when  she  is  robbed  of  her  young.  If  the  yearn- 
ing of  a fleshly  love  is  gone,  you  are  without 
love,  without  obligation.  See,  then,  my  daugh- 
ter, how  you  are  below  the  life  of  the  believer 
who  worships  that  image  of  the  Supreme  Offer- 
ing, and  feels  the  glow  of  a common  life  with 
the  lost  multitude  for  whom  that  offering  was 
made,  and  beholds  the  history  of  the  world  as 
the  histoiw  of  a great  redemption  in  which  he  is 
himself  a fellow-worker,  in  his  own  place  and 
among  his  own  people  1 If  you  held  that  faith, 
my  beloved  daughter,  you  would  not  be  a wan- 


derer flying  from  suffering,  and  blindly  seeking 
the  good  of  a freedom  which  is  lawlessness.  You 
would  feel  that  Florence  was  the  home  of  your 
soul  as  well  as  your  birth-place,  because  you 
would  see  the  work  that  was  given  you  to  do 
there.  If  you  forsake  your  place,  who  will  fill 
it  ? You  ought  to  be  in  your  place  now,  help- 
ing in  the  great  work  by  which  God  will  purify 
Florence  and  raise  it  to  be  the  guide  of  the  na- 
tions. What  1 the  earth  is  full  of  iniquity — full 
of  groans — the  light  is  still  struggling  with  a 
mighty  darkness,  and  you  say,  4 I can  not  bear 
my  bonds ; I will  burst  them  asunder ; I will  go 
where  no  man  claims  me  ?’  My  daughter,  every 
bond  of  your  life  is  a debt : the  right  lies  in  the 
payment  of  that  debt ; it  can  lie  nowhere  else. 
In  vain  will  you  wander  over  the  earth ; you  wifl 
be  wandering  forever  away  from  the  right.” 

Romola  was  inwardly  struggling  with  strong 
forces : that  immense  personal  influence  of  Sa- 
vonarola, which  came  from  the  energy  of  his 
emotions  and  beliefs;  and  her  consciousness, 
surmounting  all  prejudice,  that  his  words  im- 
plied a higher  law  than  any  she  had  yet  obeyed. 
But  the  resisting  thoughts  were  not  yet  over- 
borne. 

“ How  then  could  Dino  be  right  ? He  broke 
ties.  He  forsook  his  place.” 

“That  was  a special  vocation.  He  was  con- 
strained to  depart,  else  he  could  not  have  at- 
tained the  higher  life.  It  would  have  been 
stifled  within  him.” 

“And  I too,”  said  Romola,  raising  her  hands 
to  her  brow,  and  speaking  in  a tone  of  anguish, 
as  if  she  were  being  dragged  to  some  torture. 
“Father,  you  may  be  wrong.” 

“Ask  your  conscience,  my  daughter.  You 
have  no  vocation  such  as  your  brother  had.* 
You  are  a wife.  You  seek  to  break  your  ties 
in  self-will  and  anger,  not  because  the  higher 
life  calls  upon  you  to  renounce  them.  The 
higher  life  begins  for  us,  my  daughter,  when  we 
renounce  our  own  will  to  bow  before  a divine 
law.  That  Beems  hard  to  you.  It  is  the  port- 
al of  wisdom,  and  freedom,  and  blessedness.' 
And  the  symbol  of  it  hangs  before  you.  That 
wisdom  is  the  religion  of  the  cross.  And  you 
stand  aloof  from  it : you  are  a pagan ; you  have 
been  taught  to  say,  4 1 am  as  the  wise  men  who 
lived  before  the  time  when  the  Jew  of  Nazareth 
was  crucified.*  And  that  is  your  wisdom ! To 
be  as  the  dead  whose  eyes  are  closed,  and  whose 
ear  is  deaf  to  the  work  of  God  that  has  been 
since  their  time.  What  has  your  dead  wisdom 
done  for  you,  my  daughter?  It  has  left  you 
without  a heart  for  the  neighbors  among  whom 
you  dwell,  without  care  for  the  great  work  by 
which  Florence  is  to  be  regenerated  and  the 
world  made  holy ; it  has  left  you  without  a share 
in  the  divine  life  which  quenches  the  sense  of 
suffering  Self  in  the  ardors  of  an  evergrowing 
love.  And  now,  when  the  sword  has  pierced 
your  soul,  you  say,  4 1 will  go  away ; I can  not 
bear  my  sorrow/  And  you  think  nothing  of 
the  sorrow  and  the  wrong  that  are  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  where  you  dwell : you  would 
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and  go  back:  his  words  had  come  to  her  as  if 
they  were  nn  interpretation  of  that  revulsion 
from  self-satisfied  ease,  and  of  that  new  fellow- 
ship with  suffering  which  had  already  been 
awakened  in  her.  His  arresting  voice  had 
brought  a new  condition  into  her  life,  which 
made  it  seem  impossible  to  her  that  she  could 
go  on  her  way  as  if  she  had  not  beard  it  ; yet 
she  shrank  as  one  who  sees  the  path  she  must 
take*  but  sees,  too,  that  the  hot  lava  lies  there. 
And  the  instinctive  shrinking  from  a return  to 


leave  your  place  empty,  when  it  ought  to  be 
tilled  with  your  pity  and  your  labor.  If  there 
ii  wickedness  in  the  streets,  your  steps  should 
shine  with  the  light  of  purity ; if  there  is  a cry 
of  anguish,  you,  ray  daughter,  because  you  know 
tho  meaning  of  the  cry,  should  be  there  to  still 
it.  Mv  beloved  daughter,  sorrow  has  come  to 
teach  you  a new  worship : the  sign  of  it  hangs 
before  you." 

Romola's  mind  was  still  tom  by  conflict. 
She  foresaw  that  she  should  obey  Savonarola 
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her  husband  brought  doubts.  She  turned  away 
her  eyes  from  Fra  Girolamo,  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  her  hands  hanging  clasped 
before  her,  like  a pale  statue.  At  last  she  spoke, 
as  if  the  words  were  being  wrung  from  her,  still 
looking  on  the  ground, 

“My  husband he  is  not my  love  is 

gone !” 

“ My  daughter,  there  is  the  bond  of  a higher 
love.  Marriage  is  not  carnal  only,  made  for 
selfish  delight.  See  what  that  thought  leads  j 
you  to ! It  leads  you  to  wander  away  in  a false  j 
garb  from  all  the  obligations  of  your  place  and  i 
name.  Tha*t  would  not  have  been  if  you  had  ! 
learned  that  it  is  a sacramental  vow,  from  which  j 
none  but  God  can  release  you.  My  daughter,  ! 
your  life  is  not  as  a grain  of  sand,  to  be  blown 
by  the  winds ; it  is  as  flesh  and  blood,  that  dies 
if  it  be  sundered.  Your  husband  is  not  a male- 
factor ?” 

Romola  flushed  and  started.  “ Heaven  for- 
bid ! No ; I accuse  him  of  nothing.” 

“I  did  not  suppose  he  was  a malefactor  I 
meant  that  if*  he  were  a malefactor  your  place 
would  be  in  the  prison  beside  him.  My  daugh- 
ter, if  the  cross  comes  to  you  as  a wife,  you  must 
carry  it  as  a wife.  You  may  say,  ‘ I will  forsake 
my  husband/  but  you  can  not  cease  to  be  a wife.” 

“Yet  if— oh  how  could  I bear — ” Romola 
had  involuntarily  begun  to  say  something  which 
she  sought  to  banish  from  her  mind  again. 

“ Make  your  marriage  sorrows  an  offering  too, 
my  daughter — an  offering  to  the  great  work  by 
which  sin  and  sorrow  are  being  made  to  cease. 
The  end  is  sure,  and  is  already  beginning. 
Here  in  Florence  it  is  beginning,  and  the  eyes 
of  faith  behold  it.  And  it  may  be  our  blessed- 
ness to  die  for  it : to  die  daily  by  the  crucifixion 
of  our  selfish  will — to  die  at  last  by  laying  our 
bodies  on  the  altar.  My  daughter,  you  'are  a 
child  of  Florence;  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  great 
inheritance.  Live  for  Florence — for  your  own 
people,  whom  God  is  preparing  to  bless  the  earth. 
Bear  the  anguish  and  the  smart.  The  iron  is 
Sharp  — I know,  I know  — it  rends  the  tender 
flesh.  The  draught  is  bitterness  on  the  lips. 
But  there  is  rapture  in  the  cup — there  is  the  vi- 
sion which  makes  all  life  below  it  dross  forever. 
Come,  my  daughter,  come  back  to  your  place!” 

While  Savonarola  spoke  with  growing  intens- 
ity, his  arms  tightly  folded  before  him  still,  as 
they  had  been  from  the  first,  but  his  face  alight 
as  from  an  inward  flame,  Romola  felt  herself  j 
surrounded  and  possessed  by  the  glow  of  his 
passionate  faith.  The  chill  doubts  all  melted 
away ; she  was  subdued  by  the  sense  of  some- 
thing unspeakably  great  to  which  she  was  be- 
ing called  by  a strong  being  who  roused  a new 
strength  within  herself.  In  a voiee  that  was 
like  a low,  prayerful  cry,  she  said : 

“Father,  I will  be  guided.  Teach  me!  I 
will  go  back.” 

Almost  unconsciously  she  sank  on  her  knees. 
Savonarola  stretched  out  his  hands  over  her; 
bat  feeling  would  no  longer  pass  through  the 
channel  of  speech,  and  he  was  silent. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

COMING  BACK. 

“Rise,  my  daughter,”  said  Fra  Girolamo  at 
last.  “ Your  servant  is  waiting  not  far  off  with 
the  mules.  It  is  time  that  I should  go  onward 
to  Florence.” 

Romola  arose  from  her  knees.  That  silent 
attitude  had  been  a sort  of  sacrament  to  her, 
confirming  the  state  of  yearning  passivity  on 
which  she  had  newly  entered.  By  the  one  act 
of  renouncing  her  resolve  to  quit  her  husband 
her  will  seemed  so  utterly  bruised  that  she  felt 
the  need  of  direction  even  in  small  things.  She 
lifted  up  the  edge  of  her  cowl,  and  saw  Maso 
and  the  second  Dominican  standing  with  their 
backs  toward  her  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  about 
ten  yards  from  her;  but  she  looked  at  Savona- 
rola again  without  speaking,  as  if  the  order  to 
Maso  to  turn  back  must  come  from  him  and  not 
from  her. 

“ I will  go  and  call  them,”  he  said,  answering 
her  glance  of  appeal ; “ and  I will  recommend 
you,  my  daughter,  to  the  Brother  who  is  with 
me.  You  desire  to  put  yourself  under  guid- 
ance, and  to  learn  that  wisdom  which  has  been 
hitherto  as  foolishness  to  you.  A chief  gate  of 
that  wisdom  is  the  sacrament  of  confession. 

You  will  need  a confessor,  my  daughter,  and  I 
desire  to  put  you  under  the  care  of  Fra  Salves- 
tro,  one  of  the  brethren  of  San  Marco  in  whom 
I most  confide.” 

“ I would  rather  have  no  guidance  but  yours, 
father,  ” said  Romola,  looking  anxious. 

“My  daughter,  I do  not  act  as  a confessor. 

The  vocation  I have  withdraws  me  from  offices 
that  would  force  me  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  laity,  and  interfere  with  my  special  duties.” 

“ Then  shall  I not  be  able  to  speak  to  you  in 

private ; if  I waver if — ” Romola  broke  off 

from  rising  agitation.  She  felt  a sudden  alarm 
lest  her  new  strength  in  renunciation  should 
vanish  if  the  immediate  personal  influence  of 
Savonarola  vanished. 

“My  daughter,  if  your  soul  has  need  of  the 
word  in  private  from  my  lips,  you  will  let  me 
know  it  through  Fra  Salvestro,  and  I will  sec 
you  in  the  sacristy  or  in  the  choir  of  San  Mar- 
co. And  I will  not  cease  to  watch  over  you.  I 
will  instruct  my  brother  concerning  you,  that  he 
may  guide  you  into  that  path  of  labor  for  the 
suffering  and  the  hungry  to  which  you  are  called 
as  a daughter  of  Florence  in  these  times  of  hard 
need.  I desire  to  behold  you  among  the  fee- 
bler and  more  ignorant  sisters  as  the  apple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  so  that  your  fair- 
ness and  all  natural  gifts  may  be  but  as  a lamp 
through  which  the  Divine  light  shines  the  more 
purely.  I will  go  now  and  call  your  servant.” 

When  Maso  had  been  sent  a little  way  in  ad- 
vance, Fra  Salvestro  came  forward,  and  Savo- 
narola led  Romola  toward  him.  She  had  be- 
forehand felt  an  inward  shrinking  from  a new 
guide,  who  was  a total  stranger  to  her ; but  to 
have  resisted  Savonarola’s  advice  would  have 
been  to  assume  an  attitude  of  independence  at 
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a moment  when  all  her  strength  must  be  drawn 
from  the  renunciation  of  independence.  And 
the  whole  bent  of  her  mind  now  was  toward  do- 
ing what  was  painful  rather  than  what  was  easy. 
She  bowed  reverently  to  Fra  Salvestro  before 
looking  directly  at  him,  but  when  she  raised  her 
head  and  saw  him  fully  her  reluctance  became 
a palpitating  doubt.  There  are  men  whose 
presence  infuses  trust  and  reverence ; there  are 
others  to  whom  we  have  need  to  carry  our  trust 
and  reverence  ready-made ; and  that  difference 
flashed  on  Romola  as  she  ceased  to  have  Savo- 
narola before  her,  and  saw  in  his  stead  Fra  Sal- 
vestro Maruffi.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  manifestly  repulsive  in  Fra  Salvestro’s 
face  and  manner,  any  air  of  hypocrisy,  any  tinge 
of  coarseness ; his  face  was  handsomer  than  Fra 
Girolamo’s,  his  person  a little  taller.  He  was 
the  long-accepted  confessor  of  many  among  the 
chief  personages  in  Florence,  and  had  therefore 
had  large  experience  as  a spiritual  director. 
But  his  face  had  the  vacillating  expression  of  a 
mind  unable  to  concentrate  itself  strongly  in  the 
channel  of  one  great  emotion  or  belief,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  fatal  to  influence  over  an  ar- 
dent nature  like  Romola’s.  Such  an  expres- 
sion is  not  the  stamp  of  insincerity ; it  is  the 
stamp  simply  of  a shallow  soul,  which  will  often 
be  found  sincerely  striving  to  fill  a high  voca- 
tion, sincerely  composing  its  countenance  to  the 
utterance  of  sublime  formulas,  but  finding  the 
muscles  twitch  or  relax  in  spite  of  belief,  as 
prose  insists  on  coming  instead  of  poetry  to  the 
man  who  has  not  the  divine  frenzy.  Fra  Sal- 
vestro had  a peculiar  liability  to  visions,  de- 
pendent apparently  on  a constitution  given  to 
somnambulism.  Savonarola  believed  in  the  su- 
pernatural character  of  these  visions,  while  Fra 
Salvestro  himself  had  originally  resisted  such 
an  interpretation  of  them,  and  had  even  re- 
buked Savonarola  for  his  prophetic  preaching. 
Another  proof,  if  one  were  wanted,  that  the  rel- 
ative greatness  of  men  is  not  to  be  gauged  by 
their  tendency  to  disbelieve  the  superstitions  of 
their  age.  For  of  these  two  there  can  be  no 
question  which  was  the  great  man  and  which 
the  small. 

The  difference  between  them  was  measured 
very  accurately  by  the  change  in  Romola's  feel- 
ing as  Fra  Salvestro  began  to  address  her  in 
words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement.  Aft- 
er her  first  angry  resistance  of  Savonarola  had 
passed  away,  she  had  lost  all  remembrance  of 
the  old  dread  lest  any  influence  should  drag  her 
within  the  circle  of  fanaticism  and  sour  monk- 
ish piety.  But  now  again  the  chill  breath  of 
that  dread  stole  over  her.  It  could  have  no 
decisive  effect  against  the  impetus  her  mind  had 
just  received  ; it  was  only  like  the  closing  of  the 
gray  clouds  over  the  sunrise,  which  made  her 
returning  path  monotonous  and  sombre. 

And  perhaps  of  all  sombre  paths  that  on 
which  we  go  back  after  treading  it  with  a strong 
resolution  is  the  one  that  most  severely  tests  the 
fervor  of  renunciation.  As  they  re-entered  the 
city  gates  the  light  snow-flakes  fell  about  them, 


and  as  the  gray  Bister  walked  hastily  homeward 
from  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  and  trod  the  bridge 
again,  and  turned  in  at  the  large  door  in  the 
Via  de’  Bardi,  her  footsteps  were  marked  dark- 
ly on  the  thin  carpet  of  snow,  and  her  cowl  fell 
laden  and  damp  about  her  face. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  threw  off  her  serge, 
destroyed  the  parting  letters,  replaced  all  her 
precious  trifles,  unbound  her  hair,  and  put  on 
her  usual  black  dress.  Instead  of  taking  a long 
exciting  journey,  she  was  to  sit  down  in  her 
usual  place.  The  snow  fell  against  the  win- 
dows, and  she  was  alone. 

She  felt  the  dreariness,  yet  her  ‘courage  was 
high,  like  that  of  a seeker  who  has  come  on  new 
signs  of  gold.  She  was  going  to  thread  life  by 
a fresh  clew.  She  had  thrown  all  the  energy 
of  her  will  into  renunciation.  The  empty  tab- 
ernacle remained  locked,  and  she  placed  Dino’s 
crucifix  outside  it. 

Nothing  broke  the  outward  monotony  of  her 
solitary  home  till  the  night  came  like  a white 
ghost  at  the  windows.  Yet  it  was  the  most 
memorable  Christmas-eve  in  her  life  to  Romo- 
la, this  of  1494. 


MY  THANKSGIVING. 

“ T MUST  go,  Annie  1”  said  Joe,  speaking 
A with  a calm  resolution  that  I felt  to  be 
final  and  fatal ; all  the  more  so  that  he  put  his 
arm  round  me  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  me  to  him 
in  a clasp  so  close  that  it  said  more  than  words. 
Granny  looked  up  from  the  chimney-corner 
where  she  sat,  and  said,  in  her  feeble  voice  and 
deliberate  accent, 

“ Who  died  for  us !” 

These  few  words,  so  seemingly  irrelevant,  but 
merely  seeming  so  because  they  drew  a deeper 
significance  than  from  the  shallow  present  alone, 
smote  on  my  ear  like  a knell.  I looked  up  into 
Joe’s  face  as  it  bent  over  me,  brown  and  stern 
and  sad,  and  as  I looked,  with  all  my  life  in  the 
gaze,  a cold  shadow  stole  across  that  living  coun- 
tenance— it  grew  cold,  rigid,  ghastly;  the  mouth 
parted  over  its  set  teeth ; the  eyelids  closed — it 
was  a dead  face.  I involuntarily  uttered  a little 
shriek ; and  then  for  one  second  heard  a word 
breathed  through  Joe’s  lips,  and  knew  that  he 
was  not  dead  but  praying. 

' “ What  is  it,  Annie  ?”  said  he,  gently. 

“ Oh,  Joe!  I can  not,  can  not  bear  it!” 

“My  child,  you  must.  This  is  no  time  for 
a man  to  be  at  home,  no  time  for  a woman  to 
be  a coward.  You  must  not  make  me  weak  or 
send  me  away  lonely ; for  I should  be  doubly 
alone  if  I thought  my — my  wife,  Annie,  could 
not  strike  hands  with  me  in  this  good  cause.” 

The  words  breathed  a steady  glow  of  strength 
into  me.  I saw  what  I ought  to  do,  what  I 
must  do  for  him ; and  from  its  broken  deeps  in 
my  breaking  heart  the  old  Puritan  blood  that 
trickled  from  Winslow’s  veins  down  through 
mine  answered  to  the  appeal,  and  fired  my  brain 
and  steadied  my  voice  with  its  firm  pulses.  I 
pulled  Joe’s  dark  head  down  to  mine  and  kissed 
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his  lips.  I was  not  his  wife  yet — perhaps  now 
I never  should  be ; but  heart  and  soul  we  were 
indissolubly  bound,  and  I had  a right  to  kiss 
him  without  blushes  or  trembling.  Hard,  hard 
it  was ! Myriads  of  us  all  over  this  struggling, 
bleeding  country  know  how  hard;  and  know 
that  even  at  this  deadly  crisis  we  could  hold  open 
arms  to  rebel  women,  and  weep  with  them  in 
the  divine  reconciliation  of  a mutual  sorrow. 
Harder  it  was  to  me  because,  just  now,  I knew 
for  the  first  time  how  utterly  I loved  Joe  ; and 
to  tell  why,  I must  go  back  a little  into  my  past. 

Granny  Harding,  who  sat  there  in  the  fire- 
place corner,  was  Joe’s  great-grandmother  as 
well  as  mine,  though  we  were  not  even  third 
cousins  for  all  that;  Joe’s  grandfather  was  her 
own  son,  my  grandmother  was  her  step-daugh- 
ter ; the  relationship  was  scarce  worth  mention- 
ing, nor  would  it  have  been  recorded,  unless  in 
the  big  Bible,  except  that  all  the  Harding  race 
had  always  lived  and  died  in  Stoneboro.  My 
grandmother  was  the  parson’s  wife  there;  my 
father  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office,  and  was 
called  “ the  minister”  instead  of  “ tho  parson.” 
Father  and  mother  both  died  when  I was  nine 
years  old,  and  Cousin  Aristarchus  Harding,  Joe’s 
father,  was  my  guardian.  So  I went  to  his 
house — the  old  Harding  homestead — to  live, 
and  found  there  Joe,  three  years  older  than  I, 
and  Cordelia,  of  my  own  age. 

Probably  the  reason  I had  never  fallen  in  love, 
as  girls  say,  with  Joe,  was  because  I lived  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  He  was  always  kind, 
and  good,  and  considerate ; but  I was  romantic, 
and  in  some  respects  a fool.  I could  not  hang 
ray  ideal  lover  on  the  aspect  of  a young  man  I 
saw  eating  and  drinking,  and  mowing  and  split- 
ting wood,  and  making  fires,  and  driving  oxen ; 
a man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  an  old  hat.  It 
was  impossible  to  feel  a sentimental  and  high- 
flown  interest,  such  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
would  have  excited,  in  an  ordinary  farmer,  who 
only  did  his  duty  from  day  to  day,  and  never 
talked  about  congeniality  of  soul  or  magnetic 
sympathies.  Joe  was  not  so  hard  to  please; 
he  began  to  love  me  very  early  t eveiy  thing  I 
did  was  right  and  pleasant  in  hia  eyes.  I suit- 
ed him  exactly.  My  sauciness  bewitched  him; 
my  prettiness,  such  as  it  was,  pleased  his  taste ; 
I always  knew  what  he  thought,  and  understood 
what  he  meant  to  say  when  he  could  not  express 
it ; I liked  the  things  he  liked,  and  I teased  his 
monotonous  farm-life  into  vitality  I was  his 
romance ; and  it  cruelly  smote  Joe  when  I fell 
in  love  with — somebody  else ! 

Why,  in  tho  name  of  common  sense,  when  I 
had  beside  me  this  true,  generous,  gentle  man, 
who  was  as  much  devoted  to  me  as  a man  can 
be,  I threw  myself  away  on  a hard,  cool,  selfish, 
imperious  nature  that  only  gave  me  the  careless 
affection  one  bestows  on  a pretty  child  they  have 
no  time  to  love,  Heaven  only  knows!  It  is  a 
part  of  the  mysteries  we  live  in,  that  women 
have  done,  do,  and  will  do  so  till  time  shall  be 
no  more ; and  there  must  be  some  good  purpose 
of  compensation  or  discipline  in  it;  but  it  is  a 
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deadly  experience,  and,  where  it  is  not  mortal, 
leaves  frightful  scars  on  heart  and  mind.  I am 
inclined  to  think  those  whose  ties  of  this  kind 
culminate  in  marriage  suffer  more  than  those 
who  escape  before  it ; in  either  case  it  is  bad 
enough.  I was  eighteen  when  I met  this  man, 
whose  name  I have  no  desire  to  recall — ten  of 
my  life’s  best  years  he  wasted.  In  those  ten 
years  I loved  him  with  the  eager,  faithful  pas- 
sion of  youth  and  womanhood,  grew  slowly  to 
know  him,  ruminated  over  this  bitter  herb  of 
knowledge,  till  my  life  was  burnt  with  its  acrid 
essence  into  pale  ashes.  For  five  years  he  had 
made  love  to  me,  taught  me  to  love,  to  doubt, 
to  dread  him ; then,  tired  of  his  toy,  he  left  me 
and  Stoneboro,  and  for  five  more  years  I was 
broken  in  health  and  spirit  down  to  the  very 
dust.  People  in  Stoneboro  said  I was  “ disap- 
pointed.” So  1 was. 

In  the  mean  time  Cordelia  married  and  moved 
away.  I did  not  miss  her  particularly.  She 
was  a good,  placid,  amiable  creature,  mildly  pi- 
ous and  very  commonplace.  I should  have 
loved  her  better  if  I had  not  been  absorbed  in 
my  own  affairs.  The  first  thing  that  roused 
me  from  my  self-absorbed  misery  was  cousiu 
Martha  Harding’s  falling  into  a severe  illness. 

If  I loved  any  body  then  better  than  myself, 
which  I doubt,  it  was  Cousin  Martha.  She 
was  the  sweetest  of  sweet  women ; not  with  the 
super-saccharine  manner  of  fashion  and  society 
— no  more  like  that  suave  and  popular  sweet- 
ness than  maple-sugar  is  like  Maillard's  confec- 
tionery;  but  her  nature  was  as  fragrant  and 
satisfying  as  wild  honey.  The  homely  flavor 
of  a New  England  farm-life  touched  all  she 
said  with  a certain  qnaintness,  and  her  serene 
hut  trenchant  common  sense  and  acute  insight 
kept  her  unfailing  good-nature  from  insipidity. 

She  was  quite  deaf ; a loss  which  added  to  her 
manner  the  exquisite  gentleness  rarely  found 
except  in  the  deaf,  and  very  rarely  among  them ; 
for  it  takes,  as  old  Parson  Winslow,  my  grand- 
father, used  to  say,  “grace  and  gifts  too”  to 
bear  such  a deprivation  with  patience  till  it  blos- 
soms into  a beauty.  And  this  lovely,  loving 
woman,  who  had  been  my  mother  in  a certain 
imperfect  sense,  fell  into  a wasting  consump- 
tion ; and  when  I knew  it  I put  aside  ray  long 
repining,  or  rather  it  crept  away  before  the  face 
of  so  vital  and  inevitable  a sorrow. 

But  all  this  long  time  Joe,  though  I did  not 
see  it,  bad  watched  me  with  the  tenderest  care 
— his  heart  had.  been  scarce  less  wrung  with  my 
trouble  than  ray  own — but  had  given  no  sign  to 
vex  me.  He  had  been  my  protector  against 
rude  tongues  and  the  pangs  that  careless,  ones 
can  inflict.  He  had  tried  with  all  his  might  to 
allay  my  physical  suffering,  and  patiently  striv- 
en to  heal  my  mind,  but  in  vain.  I had  adopt- 
ed fully  the  girl’s  idea  that  constancy  is  a virtue 
instead  of  a fact,  and  long  after  I knew  thor- 
oughly how  ill-placed  my  love  had  been,  what 
sure  and  life-long  misery  I had  lost  in  losing 
that  love.  I still  clung  to  its  ghost  with  dreary 
strenuousness,  cherished  its  memory,  dwelt  on 
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its  frail  souvenirs,  recalled  its  raptures,  and 
spent  sleepless  nights  and  long  days  in  persuade 
ing  myself  that  my  heart  was  dead  in  my  breast 
— that  I had  loved  once  for  all,  and  lived  my 
life  out.  All  this  Joe  saw ; but  with  a fidelity 
that  shamed  my  pretense  to  it,  he  really  loved 
me  still.  He  did  not  grieve,  or  fret,  or  give  up 
his  time  and  health,  but,  like  the  true  man  he 
was,  only  threw  himself  into  harder  work,  and 
fed  his  self-denying  love  with  such  considerate 
care,  such  tender  thought,  such  unflagging  serv- 
ice for  me,  that  he  was  almost  happy  in  his  pure 
self-devotion. 

He  grew  gray,  it  is  true,  in  those  ten  years ; 
his  dark  curls  were  full  of  silver  threads ; the 
gay,  bright  face,  scarce  handsome,  but  full  of  in- 
tellect, and  as  gracious  as  summer  in  its  smile, 
was  thinner  than  it  should  have  been,  deep-lined 
about  its  grave  lips,  and  serious  even  to  sadness ; 
but  he  went  about  his  life’s  business  so  earnest- 
ly, with  such  energy  and  cheer — was  so  helpful 
to  every  body,  so  kind,  so  strong — that  nobody 
knew  what  he  felt,  or  how  he  suffered,  but  Cousin 
Martha.  To  her  he  told  every  thought  of  his 
heart ; and  it  was  the  very  bitterness  of  death  to 
Joe,  when  he  at  length  w'as  forced  to  see  that 
mortal  disease  had  fastened  on  that  mother, 
dearer  even  than  I. 

Three  long  years  life  flashed  and  faded,  ana 
flashed  again,  in  that  racked  frame,  till  it  could 
bear  no  longer  those  terrible  alternations.  Con- 
sumption has  in  it  a certain  practical  sarcasm 
that  is  hard  to  bear ; it  makes  a mock  of  weak- 
ness with  its  sudden  but  false  strength ; it  fires 
the  eye,  and  paints  the  cheek,  and  sends  vivid 
fever  through  the  leaping  pulse,  till  immortal 
youth  and  strength  seem  to  defy  death,  and  riot 
in  their  splendors;  then  comes  the  recoil  of 
mortal  weakness,  a sunken  cheek,  a colorless 
lip,  a dim  and  glazing  eye,  coughs  that  rend  the 
panting  breast,  pains  like  the  torture  of  rack  and 
wheel  in  every  wasted  limb,  the  dreadful  gush  of 
scarlet  blood,  the  utter  prostration  of  arterial 
life,  the  passive  sinking  of  nerve,  and  excite- 
ment of  brain ; and  then  again,  reeling  from  the 
very  abyss  of  death,  the  tormented  prey  of  this 
vulture  rises  to  life,  blooms,  brightens,  exults, 
till  another  hour  turns  the  descending  scale. 
Three  long  years  Joe  and  I watched  and  waited 
together.  Cordelia  was  in  Minnesota  with  a 
flock  of  little  children,  and  we  had  Cousin  Mar- 
tha all  to  ourselves ; for  Granny  was  now  nine- 
ty-three, and  could  not  help  us,  except  that  she 
was  able,  with  very  little  aid,  to  take  care  of 
herself.  And  Cousin  Aristarchus  was  no  help ; 
his  great  slow-beating  heart  knew  but  one  in- 
tense passion,  and  that  was  for  his  wife,  and 
now  he  suffered  accordingly.  He  would  come 
into  the  room  where  she  lay,  stand  and  look  at 
her  with  such  an  expression  in  his  rough  face, 
reddened  with  summer  sun  and  winter  frost 
through  fifty-five  years  of  a farmer’s  hardships, 
thuti  could  not  look  at  him.  It  was  a dull,  un- 
comprehending anguish  at  first,  like  the  look 
of  an  animal  in  mortal  pain,  but  deepening,  as 
days  went  on,  into  the  extremity  of  human  suf- 
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fering,  heightened  by  wild  conflict  with  the  in- 
evitable Will  that  could  alone  save,  but  offered 
here  neither  help  nor  hope.  If  she  opened  her 
large  languid  eyes  to  look  at  him,  or  smiled,  as 
she  could  sometimes  smile,  with  a look  that  was 
almost  supernatural  in  its  triumph  of  love,  pity, 
and  patience  over  the  extremity  of  pain,  he 
turned  at  once  and  went  away — where,  nobody 
knew.  I happened  once  to  be  in  the  barn  look- 
ing for  a fresh  egg,  when  he  rushed  by,  without 
seeing  me  at  all,  and  flinging  himself  at  length 
on  the  hay,  groaned,  and  sobbed,  and  writhed, 
and  cried  out  60  bitterly,  that  it  was  terrible  to 
see  or  hear.  I crept  away  silently,  awed  and 
sick  at  heart.  I had  not  supposed  such  feeling 
was  possible  in  a man.  I had  judged  them  all 
with  warped  judgment  from  the  one  I knew 
best.  I had  no  faith  in  them;  but  this  was 
real.  What  could  life  offer  to  a woman  better 
than  such  a mighty  love  as  this  ? My  uncon- 
scious egotism  prompted  one  little  question — 
would  Joe  ever  love  like  his  father  ? 

So,  as  I said,  Mr.  Harding  could  not  share 
our  care;  he  felt  too  much,  and  no  discipline 
of  life  had  ever  taught  him  self-control.  But 
we  had  no  need  of  aid.  Joe  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  have  a woman’s  perception  as  well 
as  a man’s  strength,  and  with  his  aid  Cousin 
Martha  needed  no  other  nurse  than  me. 

At  last  she  kept  her  bed ; she  could  not  sit  up 
even  for  an  hour ; but  still  her  cheerful  voice, 
her  unselfish  regard  for  our  strength  and  com- 
fort, her  patience  in  pain,  her  upholding  re- 
ligion, triumphed  over  these  terrors  and  pangs 
of  mortality.  I could  not  understand  her.  To 
die,  to  be  exiled  forever  from  this  body  and  this 
dear  earth,  to  tempt  an  utterly  untried  existence, 
to  lose  that  locality  of  place  and  time  that  the 
trembling  soul  lays  hold  of  when  it  shudders  at 
its  own  eternity  and  infinite  capacities,  to  enter 
the  cold  newness  of  another  world,  austere  from 
its  very  strangeness,  with  such  simple  courage, 
such  certainty,  such  calm  faith,  surprised  me  all 
the  time : it  seemed  incredible.  But  Joe  also 
partook  of  this  vital  belief.  He  talked  calmly 
of  that  near  and  unseen  world,  and  of  his  mo- 
ther’s passage  thither.  In  the  midst  of  his  ten- 
derest  cares,  he  had  lips  overflowing  with  the 
trumpet  blasts  of  the  Gospel ; his  face  kindled  with 
victory,  his  voice  thrilled  with  assurance  for  her, 
even  while  the  depth  of  settled  sorrow  in  his  eye 
showed  no  stir,  no  spark : it  was  for  himself  he 
had  to  grieve,  and  he  forgot  himself ; for  her  he 
was  triumphant.  If  I had  stopped  to  look  into 
my  own  heart  I should  have  seen  how  effectually 
it  was  laying  hold  upon  another  love,  as  differ- 
ent from  my  first  as  the  yellow  wheat  ear  is  from 
the  springing  blade. 

But  while  day  after  day  I drew  nearer  to  Joe 
in  feeling,  and  regarded  him  with  such  a quiet 
sense  of  safety  and  repose,  I did  not,  could  not, 
stop  to  dream  of  love.  I was  learning  a new 
lesson — learning  to  believe.  The  feeble  emo- 
tional pretext  I had  called  religion,  and  pro- 
fessed as  such,  that  had  crumbled  away  in  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  sorrow  and  left  me  unsup- 
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ported,  was  being  gradually  replaced  by  a living 
faith.  Blessed  is  the  woman  who  loves  a man 
better  than  she  is  I It  is  not  often  so ; but  it  is 
the  sure  seal  of  that  marriage  that  God  ordained, 
and  typified  by  His  love  for  the  Church,  when 
King  and  Priest  reign  and  minister  in  the  sacred 
cloisters  of  home,  and  give  themselves,  even  as 
He  gave  Himself,  for  the  love  and  teaching  of 
the  weaker.  I did  not  know  where  I was,  till 
one  day,  about  a month  before  Cousin  Martha 
died,  I observed  her  look  follow  Joe  wistfully 
out  of  the  room,  and  then  turn  to  me  with  a 
curious  expression  of  regret  and  longing.  In- 
voluntarily I said, 

“What  is  it,  dear?” 

“Come  here,  Annie,”  said  she.  So  I went 
and  kneeled  down  by  the  bedside. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something,  my  child. 
Joe  loves  you  dearly.” 

“ Oh,  Cousin,  you  don’t  know ! He  doesn’t; 
how  could  he  ?” 

“But  he  does;  and  has  for  this  fourteen 
years.” 

“ Love  me  ? Iam  not  fit  for  Joe  to  love.” 

“Annie,  I don’t  believe  dying  wishes  are 
more  to  be  regarded  than  living  ones ; they  are 
all  liable  to  be  short-sighted  and  selfish.  You 
must  promise  not  to  feel  bound  by  any  desire  of 
mine ; but  I must  tell  you  how  happy  it  would 
make  me  if  you  could  love  Joe  enough  to  marry 
him.” 

I buried  my  head  in  my  hands.  “Cousin 
Martha,  you  are  mistaken.  Joe  doesn’t  love 
me:  think  how  old  I am — I was  thirty  last 
spring — and  how  homely  I am,  and  not  good 
either;  and — and  besides,  I have  loved  some- 
body else.” 

A smile  just  glittered  wanly  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  on  my  hair  as  I looked  up  at 
her  with  a burning  face.  “Poor  child!”  said 
she.  “ I know  how  you  have  suffered,  though  I 
never  said  so  to  you.  Those  things  are  best  kept 
silent.  But  Joe  is  a better  man  than  that  one ; 
and  he  loves  you  better,  believe  it,  for  I know 
it.  And  now  we  will  let  the  matter  rest.” 

“God  is  good!”  said  Granny.  She  had  a 
strange  way  of  coming  out  with  apparently  irrel- 
evant bits  of  Scripture,  or  odd  proverbs,  or  say- 
ings of  her  own,  at  times  when  no  one  supposed 
she  heard  or  saw  what  was  going  on,  as  she 
seemed  sunk  in  her  habitual  reverie. 

“ Yes,  he  is !”  said  Cousin  Martha. 

I think  I said  so  too,  mentally,  as  I got  up 
and  went  out  of  doors  into  the  little  bit  of  woods 
that  sloped  up  the  hill-side  behind  the  barn, 
where  I sat  down  under  a great  oak-tree  through 
whose  gnarled  boughs,  just  roughened  with  buds, 
the  March  sunshine  streamed  strangely  warm. 
I could  not  believe  it!  Was  I in  love  again? 
Was  this  strong  torrent  of  emotion  a new  freshet 
in  the  stream  that  had  wrecked  me  before  ? Did 
I love  Joe  Harding?  I’m  afraid  I did,  even 
then.  I recognized  with  a certain  pang  the  old 
rush  of  feeling,  yet  not  now  the  vague,  feverish 
emotion  that  had  wrapped  my  whole  nature  in 
a light  blaze  before ; but  a deeper,  steadier  fire, 
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that  rose  heavenward  with  solemn  aspiration  as 
from  an  altar,  and  promised  to  be  life-giving 
instead  of  deadly.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  be  sorry 
to  confess  that  I did  not  stop  to  regret  my  beau- 
tiful theory  of  constancy ; I never  was  a very 
introspective  person.  The  thing  was  gone,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it  for  me.  The  theory  had 
disproved  itself,  and  so  was  negatived,  that  was 
only  another  fact.  I found  time  afterward  to  be 
heartily  glad  that  I could  love  again,  and  so 
much  more  deeply.  This  unutterable  rest,  this 
serene  rapture,  one  hour  of  which  was  worth  a 
year  of  the  excitement  and  restless  wearying  de- 
light of  my  youth,  was  certainly  a thing  to  be 
glad  of,  unless  one  had  been  more  or  less  than  a 
woman. 

One  thing  struck  me  to  the  heart  whenever  I 
dared  look  that  way:  the  possibility  that  Joe 
might  not  love  me  after  all ; that  Cousin  Martha 
was  mistaken.  It  seemed  so  impossible.  My 
youth  was  gone,  my  beauty  faded,  my  vivacity 
all  fied ; I had  been  made  the  sport  of  another 
man,  and  thrown  away  by  him  when  he  tired. 

Was  there  in  humanity  such  redeeming  love  as 
could  stoop  to  gather  this  weed  of  my  life  and 
wear  it  for  a cognizance?  I should  as  soon 
think  of  giving  to  a lover  some  wan  and  with- 
ered rose  picked  up  from  the  pavement,  without 
beauty  or  freshness,  as  the  worthless  gift  I was. 

Cousin  Martha  must  be  mistaken.  How  could 
he  love  me  ? Before,  and  of  that  other,  I had 
said  so  many  times  with  hot  and  salt  tears, 

“How  could  he  help  loving  me?” 

I went  back  to  my  room  and  looked  into  the 
glass,  a new  bloom  shone  on  the  old  face,  but 
did  not  transfigure  it.  There  were  the  pale,  worn 
features,  the  sad  eyes,  the  bands  of  hair  still 
shining  but  all  threaded  with  snow,  the  lightly 
tinted  lips  that  were  so  tremulous  and  grieving 
now,  instead  of  smiling  and  firm.  I was  old. 

I turned  away  with  a sigh  from  that  vision. 

Men  do  not  love  beauty  more  than  women,  only 
they  are  more  frank  to  own  it ; and  to  lose  mine, 
which  was  always  that  of  color  and  outline  rather 
than  feature,  was  hard. 

Cousin  Martha  grew  worse  that  night,  and 
kept  worse.  No  more  respites  for  her ; the  hour 
came  fast  that  should  take  her  from  us,  and,  ex- 
cept as  a thought  that  I kept  to  rest  myself  with 
at  intervals  of  watching  and  nursing,  I heard  and 
knew  no  more  of  Joe’s  love  for  me. 

At  length  she  died,  not  with  any  parting  word 
or  message,  not  with  any  scene ; but  fell  asleep 
like  a tired  child,  holding  her  husband’s  hand. 

There  was  no  need  of  audible  triumph  in  her 
testimony ; her  life  was  her  witness,  and  they 
who  had  seen  its  quiet  course  knew  from  what 
source  it  sprung,  to  what  glad  sea  it  hastened. 

Joe  and  I also  sat  beside  her,  and  when  we  saw 
that  it  was  over  he  gently  lifted  her  hand  from 
his  father’s  clasp  and  laid  it  back  at  her  side. 

Mr.  Harding  looked  up  with  dreadful  question- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  then  looked  at  her.  He 
went  out  of  the  door  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
for  hours  we  saw  him  no  more.  Joe  would  not 
let  him  bo  looked  for,  and  at  sunset  he  reap- 
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peared.  He  never  said  any  thing,  but  from 
that  day  was  a broken  man ; his  grizzled  hair 
turned  white,  his  keen  eye  was  dimmed,  his 
voice  husky;  even  the  rugged  and  set  features 
learned  to  quiver  with  passing  emotions;  the 
firm  temper  became  fitful ; he  asked  help  that  he 
laughed  at  before ; he  clung  to  those  about  him 
in  little  ways  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  I never 
loved  him  as  much.  Granny  looked  at  Cousin 
Martha's  pallid  but  fair  aspect,  and  took  the 
wasted  hand  in  hers:  she  did  not  moan  nor 
weep — all  she  said  was,  41  Behold  how  He  loved 
him!*1 

There  was  no  other  change  than  this  inevita- 
ble change  of  loss.  The  fire  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  our  lives,  the  light  to  be  extin- 
guished, it  is  true;  but  the  household  ways 
went  on  as  usual,  for  I had  taken  charge  of  them 
long  before,  and  now  they  were  my  sole  occupa- 
tion. 

One  day  in  May,  when  all  the  trees  were  full 
of  opal  tints,  pink,  or  green,  or  dusky  with  young 
buds,  and  even  the  oaks  put  out  tiny  velvet  leaves 
of  tender  pink  from  the  heart  of  every  new  shoot, 
Joe  asked  me  to  go  to  the  grave-yard  with  him ; 
and  when  we  had  planted  by  his  mother’s  grave 
a rose-bush  and  some  English  violets,  we  strolled 
away  into  the  woods  and  sat  down  on  a log.  Be- 
low us  lay  the  Stoneboro  valley,  with  its  bright 
river  sparkling  in  and  out  among  the  hills,  and 
a soft  south  wind  blew  on  us  with  odors  of  dead 
and  new  leaves,  the  fresh  scent  of  grass,  and 
breath  of  orchards  in  bloom.  We  sat  a long 
time  in  silence,  and  then  Joe  said, 

44  Annie,  can  you  possibly  love  me  enough?” 

4 4 I’ll  try,”  said  I,  with  half  a laugh,  though 
I could  hardly  speak  at  all. 

He  put  his  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me 
gravely,  and  that  was  all  we  said.  I felt  so 
safe,  so  rested,  so  consoled.  I did  not  want 
words,  and  he  seemed  not  to  have  them.  I for- 
got how  old  and  plain  and  undeserving  I was : I 
ought  to  have  refused  him  for  his  own  good; 
but  I couldn’t.  I was  not  very  good,  and  I was 
so  glad  he  loved  me. 

When  we  went  home  there  was  a little  blaze 
kindled  on  the  kitchen-hearth ; we  sat  there  in 
winter  and  spring  always,  for  it  was  never  used 
as  a kitchen,  and  Granny’s  bedroom  opened  out 
of  it.  To-night  she  sat  there  in  the  flicker  of 
the  blaze  knitting  placidly  as  usual.  Her  deli- 
cate pale  face,  her  soft  hair,  white  as  milk-weed 
down,  her  light  gray  dress  and  full-folded  white 
cap.  handkerchief,  and  linen  apron  gave  her  the 
look  of  a white  moth,  such  as  peers  in  through 
the  window  on  some  June  night,  with  elfin  vis- 
age and  bright  dark  eyes.  She  looked  up  as  we 
came  in,  and  gazed  intently  at  us  for  a minute, 
then  nodded  with  a satisfied  air,  and  said,  44  Ful- 
filling of  the  law.” 

Joe  smiled,  and  I believe  I blushed:  next 
morning  Cousin  Aristarchus,  when  I came  down 
to  breakfast,  came  and  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  looked  the  other  way  all  the  time  It  was 
all  he  conld  do,  and  a great  effort  for  him ; so  I 
accepted ^it  as  a congratulation  and  welcome. 
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It  was  about  three  weeks  after  this  that  Joe 
came  in  and  told  me  he  had  enlisted  and  was 
going  to  the  war,  as  I said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  story.  He  had  longed  to  go  all  the  time, 
but  conld  not  think  it  right  to  leave  his  mother, 
especially  as  she  begged  him  to  stay  with  her 
while  she  lived.  Now  when  rebellion  was  high- 
er-handed than  ever,  the  army  of  the  Peninsula 
in  deadly  straits,  the  West  in  terror,  and  two 
new  calls  proclaimed  by  the  President,  go  he 
most.  Now  was  the  time  for  men,  if  ever. 

I had  to  consent,  of  course.  I am  not  a he- 
roic woman.  I was  not  glad  to  have  him  go , 
yet  I should  have  been  thoroughly  ashamed  had 
he  staid , doubly  ashamed  to  have  felt  afterward 
that,  even  at  the  saving  of  his  life,  he  had  de- 
serted his  country  at  need.  No.  Unhappy 
enough  are  those  women  who  lose  their  dearest 
in  battle,  though  they  fight  and  fall  in  the  good 
cause ; but  wretched,  far  beyond  any  loss,  are 
they  whose  unwomanly  fears  keep  from  the  coun- 
try’s service  men  she  needs — who  must  say  to 
their  children  afterward,  answering  their  child- 
questions,  44  Your  father  did  not  go  to  the  war: 

I would  not  let  him.” 

No  such  fate  for  me.  Dear  as  Joe  was  to 
me,  dearer  every  day — far  more  dear  than  I 
thought  any  living  creature  conld  ever  be — I 
choked  down  my  agonies  of  foreboding,  and  let 
him  go.  In  this  my  sole  comfort  was  preparing 
his  outfit.  Granny  knit  him  more  stockings 
than  he  could  take,  and  every  little  contrivance 
that  might  add  to  his  comfort  I took  pride  in 
discovering  and  procuring.  He  enlisted  as  pri- 
vate in  a company  of  the  Sixteenth  Connecticut 
Volunteers,  which  in  August  went  into  camp  at 
Hartford.  Once  he  came  home  to  Stoneboro 
for  a three-days*  furlough,  and  we  had  one  talk 
that  I shall  never  forget. 

44  Annie,”  said  he,  “I  want  you  to  promise 
me  something.  I know  how  you  will  miss  me, 
and  how  hard  a time  yon  will  have ; but  prom- 
ise you  will  not  let  your  grief  interfere  with  the 
usual  routine  of  home.  I don’t  mean  simply  on 
Granny’s  account  and  father’s,  but  on  your  own. 

Keep  up  all  the  old  ways,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  quiet.  Don’t  let  the  farm  go  back  because 
I’m  not  here ; father  will  feel  more  interest  in 
it  if  you  are  interested.  Go  to  church,  and  tq 
singing-meeting,  and  to  sewing-society;  wher- 
ever I am,  dead  or  alive,  don’t  omit  to  keep 
Thanksgiving;  don’t  forget  Christmas ; and  the 
poor— you  know  you  have  them  always  with 
you,  He  said.” 

44 1 will,  Joe,  if  I can.” 

44  You  can,  dear,  if  you  begin  straight.  Hab- 
it is  a great  help,  and  in  this  qniet  little  village 
there  is  no  excitement  to  divert  your  mind, 
which  you  must  keep  as  firm  and  calm  as  yon 
can ; for,  Annie — you  must  look  it  in  the  face 
— it  is  very  probable  I may  not  come  back,  and 
these  old  people  will  only  have  you  left.” 

There  was  no  answer  to  be  made  to  this.  The 
next  day  Joe  bade  us  good-by  and  went  off.  We 
heard  from  him  twice  before  they  left  Hartford : 
he  was  well  and  gravely  cheerful. 
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As  for  me,  there  was  but  one  coarse  left— I 
mast  work.  No  other  qaiet  but  that  of  con* 
stant  action  and  effort  coaid  allay  the  dreadful 
fever  of  my  thoughts.  I was  naturally  both 
anxious  and  imaginative — fatal  combination  for 
a woman  whose  place  is  to  wait  and  endure! 
So  by  day  I worked  as  I never  had  before  I 
let  the  girl  whose  place  it  was  to  take  care  of 
the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  go  home  to  her  mo- 
ther, as  she  had  long  intended  to  do  at  this  time, 
without  trying  to  supply  her  place.  I could  do 
her  work,  as  far  as  skill  went,  better  than  she, 
and  the  constant  excitement  of  anxiety  made 
me  strong.  I bad  to  rise  early,  and  work  hard ; 
labor  of  real  and  stringent  grasp  held  me  all  day 
— from  dawn  till  blank  night  I was  busy.  There 
was  the  milk  of  twelve  cowa  to  strain,  and  set, 
and  skim ; the  milk-room,  and  the  cheese-room, 
and  the  ice-cellar  to  be  kept  spotless  and  of  just 
temperature ; there  were  rows  of  cheeses,  press- 
ing, ripening,  drying,  to  be  looked  at  twice  a 
day ; there  was  curd  to  set,  and  cut,  and  drain, 
and  salt;  moulds  to  be  scoured,  cloths  to  be 
scalded ; daily  the  great  churn,  that  a man  had 
to  turn,  yielded  me  its  crumbly  mass  of  yellow 
butter,  to  be  worked,  salted,  moulded,  and  pack- 
ed for  market — butter  that  must  be  firm  and 
sweet,  hard  as  wax,  and  gold-yellow,  lest  our 
farm  should  lose  its  reputation  for  the  best  Gut- 
ter sent  to  Boston.  Then  came  numberless 
pans,  and  cream-jars,  and  butter-pails  to  wash : 
these  never  passed  out  of  my  hands,  lest  the 
careless  eyes  of  a servant  might  leave  some  grain 
of  milk,  some  smear  of  cream,  that  should  turn 
sour  and  spoil  my  work.  Besides  these  things, 
there  was  Granny  to  care  for;  she  needed  some 
help  to  dress  her  in  those  quaint  white  folds  and 
frills  that  she  delighted  to  wear ; help  she  need- 
ed, too,  in  order  to  lay  them  aside,  and  put  her- 
self into  sleeping  order — for  never  by  any  chance 
was  the  delicately  stiff  cap  permitted  to  rest  by 
day  against  a chair  back,  or  the  folds  of  cambric 
that  covered  her  breast  ruffled  by  one  minute  of 
repose  out  of  position : if  she  slept  by  day,  it  was 
bolt  upright,  as  she  sat.  The  last  thing  at 
night  was  work  too : the  night’s  milk  was  to  be 
strained  and  set ; that  of  the  night  before  must 
be  skimmed,  and  the  emptied  pans  scalded  and 
dried?  by  nine  o’clock  I was  so  tired  out  that 
sleep  caught  me  without  my  knowing  it,  and  in 
dreamless  exhaustion  I knew  nothing  till  the 
noisy  fowls  in  the  poultry-yard  woke  me  to 
dawn  and  its  necessary  duties.  Yet  not  all  this 
work  and  weariness  kept  my  eager,  restless 
thoughts  from  Joe.  They  followed  him,  invis- 
ible yet  faithful  couriers,  on  every  step  of  his 
journey — into  camp,  at  drill;  farther  I knew 
not — till  in  so  short  a time  after  he  left  Hartford 
that  it  seemed  to  me  scarce  the  lapse  of  three 
days,  though  I knew  it  was  more,  the  news  of 
Antietam  struck  us  like  a bolt  from  the  clear 
sky. 

I did  not  believe  it  when  Cousin  Aristarchus 
told  me.  I laughed. 

44  Why,"  said  I,  44  it  is  impossible.  The  Six- 
teenth hadn't  their  arms,  they  were  but  just 
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there;  they  could  not  have  been  sent  into  a * 
battle.” 

44  They  were,”  said  he,  turning  his  keen  gray 
eyes  away  from  me,  and  drooping  his  white 
head  slowly,  as  if  it  were  heavy  with  some 
heavy  grief.  My  heart  fell. 

44Is  there  any  definite  news? — any  list  of 
dead  or  wounded,  Cousin?”  said  I,  the  words 
faltering  as  I spoke. 

“ No,”  said  he.  44 The  news  came  to  Hart- 
ford yesterday  morning,  or  Saturday  night — I 
don’t  know  which.  There  was  news  of  one  offi- 
cer killed — no  particulars  further.” 

He  Btopped,  and  looked  aside  out  of  the  win- 
dow : he  had  not  finished.  I waited  breathless 
for  the  next  words. 

44  No,”  he  said,  at  length,  drawing  a long 
breath,  and  saying  over,  as  if  it  were  a lesson, 
the  very  words,  I was  sure,  he  had  seen  on  the 
bulletin  at  the  post-office : 44  Nothing  definite  as 
to  names ; the  Sixteenth  cut  to  pieces.” 

I sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  and  he  walk- 
ed out  of  the  kitchen.  Grief  never  comes  so : 
there  is  a shock,  a paralysis,  a shuddering  nov- 
elty— but  not  grief.  I sat  there  still  as  the  dread 
grasp  that  stiffens  every  fibre  holds  the  paralytic 
I could  not  stir,  because  I forgot  how.  I was 
lost  in  one  great  spasm  of  resistance — of  repul- 
sion. I did  not,  would  not  believe  any  thing 
had  come  to  Joe.  Presently  sense  and  strength 
returned  to  me.  What  a fool  I was!  I had 
heard  nothing,  knew  nothing.  Why  should  not 
Joe  be  safe  as  well  as  any  other  man  ? I tried 
to  laugh,  as  oue  does  sometimes  in  a dark  room 
waking  from  fearful  dreams,  to  reassure  himself, 
but  the  old  kitchen  walls  seemed  to  make  a hol- 
low echo  of  my  forced  mirth ; or  was  it  hollow 
of  itself?  Granny  came  out  from  her  room, 
tottering  on  the  cane  that  Joe  had  wrought  and 
ornamented  for  her. 

44  Crackling  thorns!”  said  she,  lifting  up  her 
white  head  and  looking  vacantly  before  her.  A 
cold  shiver  ran  over  me.  I am  superstitious, 
like  all  women;  and  Granny's  words,  quaint 
and  irrelevant  as  they  seemed  to  others,  I had  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  that  gave  them  prophetic 
significance  in  my  eyes.  Yes,  my  laughter  was 
crackling  thorns  indeed ! The  fire  was  of  briers 
that  rankled  in  my  grasp  still;  the  flame  but 
one  flash,  vivid  and  noisy,  that  quivered,  flared, 
fell  into  ashes. 

I helped  her  to  her  chair,  and  turned  into  the 
cheese- room  for  my  work,  sick  at  heart.  There 
is  a strange  balsamic  power  in  routine,  wheu  the 
very  depths  of  life  break  up  under  your  feet ; the 
daily  order  of  occupation  is  a light,  but  tena- 
cious crust  above  those  volcanic  surges;  and 
though  you  feel  their  sickening  undulations,  and 
hear  their  threatening  roar  beneath,  yet  the  gulf 
does  not  open  and  swallow  you  up — the  thunder 
is  muffled,  the  fires  smoulder.  There  is  a place 
for  human  feet  to  tread,  a point  for  the  lever  of 
divine  faith  to  rest  on.  I think  the  cheeses  I 
salted  and  put  to  press  that  day  were  as  well 
done  as  ever  I knew  what  I had  to  do,  yet  it 
was  not  merely  the  grind  of  a machine.  It  de- 
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* manded  judgment,  accuracy,  attention ; and  it 
saved  me  from  myself. 

The  next  day  I rode  down  to  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Harding  left  me  sitting  in  the  wagon  in  a 
little  pine-wood  a few  rods  from  the  village  shop 
where  the  office  was  kept,  while  he  went  for  the 
news,  however  it  might  come.  It  was  a hot, 
quiet  autumn  day.  As  yet  no  leaves  were 
turned,  but  the  indescribable  foreboding  of  death 
and  decay,  that  breathes  in  every  air  and  sound 
of  fall,  hushed  the  whole  land  with  funeral  quiet ; 
purple  asters  starred  the  edges  of  the  road,  gold- 
en-rods held  their  feathered  masses  upright  in 
the  paler  sunshine,  crowds  of  life -everlasting 
crouched  with  their  dead  yet  deathless  blooms 
on  every  barren  knoll — a strange,  dried  sweet- 
ness filled  the  air  every  where.  But  here,  under 
the  pine-trees,  the  last  fires  of  summer  fused  from 
the  acute  leaves  and  rough  boughs  their  antique 
odor  of  fragrant  resins,  that  has  a breath  be- 
yond spice,  and  a perfume  surpassing  flowers. 
Both  preservative  and  revivifying,  it  assailed 
other  avenues  of  my  nature  than  the  sense  it  at 
once  stimulated  and  satisfied : for  the  brain  that 
it  entered,  through  the  subtlest  of  all  entrances, 
expanded  with  insatiable  longings,  and  fled  away 
from  the  weary  weight  of  space  and  sense  into 
some  upper  air,  where  the  ample  ether  was  keen 
life  and  the  light  immortal  knowledge;  through 
all  toned  to  finite  capacities  by  the  low  whisper 
of  awful,  yet  sweet  sorrow,  that  crept  from  the 
boughs  with  that  exhaling  odor,  and  breathed  to 
the  ear  its  ocean  song  of  plaintive  despair,  the 
very  pulse-tune  of  life  and  its  immutable  dead- 
march  toward  eternity.  In  that  atmosphere  that 
lulls  my  brain  and  exalts  it  beyond  any  other 
known  influence,  I drew  deep  draughts  of  rest, 
and  when  I heard  a man’s  tread  coming,  heavy 
and  blundering,  along  the  soft  sand  foot-path, 
though  I knew  by  the  very  weight  and  stumble 
of  that  firm  foot  that  he  was  blind  with  grief,  I 
wore  a calm  face  to  meet  Mr.  Harding’s  blurred 
eyes,  and  held  out  a strong  hand  to  help  him 
find  his  way  to  the  seat  beside  me.  He  thrust 
a telegram  slip  into  my  hands,  seized  the  reins, 
struck  the  patient  horse  he  never  struck  before  a 
blow  that  sent  it  off  at  full  speed,  and  I opened 
the  crumpled  slip.  Its  peculiar  ominous  mix- 
ture of  print  and  writing  ran  thus : 


“A.  Hard  lag,  Stonebora— Captain  A.  H.  Banks  killed 
on  the  field.  Private  J.  Harding  missing.— A.  J.  Bollxs 
fid  Lieutenant” 


“ Missing ! only  missing  !”  There  mnst  have 
been  a great  deal  of  latent  hope  in  my  nature  to 
have  seized  on  that  frail  straw  as  if  it  were  a 
rock  of  refuge ; but  I did.  Cousin  Aristarchus 
looked  round  at  me  with  eyes  of  such  wonder 
and  grief  at  my  exclamation  that  I was  half 
vexed. 

“ Why,  Cousin  !”  said  1, 11  Missing  is  nothing. 
He  is  safe  somewhere.  We  shall  hear  from  him 
to-morrow.” 

“ Shall  we  ?”  said  he,  vacantly. 

“Why,  of  conne  we  shall!  . Only  think — 
not  dead,  like  poor  Banks ; not  wounded ; only 
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He  whipped  the  horse  again  with  a fierce 
stroke,  but  said  nothing.  In  ten  minutes  we 
were  at  home,  and  I had  told  Granny.  She 
looked  at  me  with  her  bright  yet  inexpressive 
eyes,  and  said,  slowly,  “ The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.”  What  on  earth  had  this 
to  do  with  me  or  my  news  ? I was  used  to  her 
odd  speeches,  but  this  one  seemed  more  irrele- 
vant than  usual.  It  haunted  me  all  day  in  my 
thoughts  of  Joe — merciful  thoughts,  sent,  I be- 
lieve truly,  from  above,  that  I might  not  be 
smitten  at  once,  but  rather  led  gently  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow.  ‘ ‘ The  letter  killeth ! ,f 
At  last  it  dawned  on  me : Granny  and  his  father 
had  indeed  taken  the  letter  of  the  message,  and 
their  hope  was  dead.  They  were  old  and  broken ; 
but  I was  beginning  life,  and  its  vital  spirit  of 
love  and  action  upheld  me;  but  then,  why  should 
they  despair  ? I did  not  know  then  that  Grann y’s 
father,  the  hero  of  the  race,  who  died  in  the 
Revolution,  had  been  just  so  reported  “Missing,” 
and  found,  after  bitter  weeks  of  winter,  through 
which  wife  and  babies  waited  and  watched  in 
vain,  a stark  and  stiffened  corpse  near  Ticon- 
deroga,  scalped,  and  pierced  with  English  bullets 
through  heart  and  limb.  No  wonder  that  they 
despaired. 

Slowly  the  days  went  on.  Cousin  Aristar- 
chus more  than  once  resolved  to  go  on  and  search 
for  Joe ; twice  was  all  but  ready,  and  then  de- 
cided that  it  was  worse  than  useless,  for  he  could 
not  follow  him  on  the  rebel  track,  and  as  yet 
there  came  no  trace  of  him  by  report  or  message. 

He  seemed  all  bowed  and  warped  by  sorrow  in 
mind  as  well  as  body ; his  energy  was  gone,  his 
life  faded  out.  Oh,  how  I wished  then  to  be  a 
man ! I longed  and  pined  to  go  and  look  for 
Joe.  I thought  I could  have  tracked  his  flight, 
and  rescued  him  whatever  obstacles  interposed. 

So  the  days  crept  on  into  weeks,  and  heavy 
gloom  settled  down  upon  us,  broken  only  by  rare 
gleams  of  hope  as  bits  of  detail,  creeping  out  in 
the  papers,  recounted  the  death,  or  the  illness,  or 
the  wounded  condition  of  one  after  another  at 
first,  like  ours,  reported  missing;  gleams  that 
only  made  the  gloom  heavier  in  its  return,  as 
the  vivid  track  of  lightning  serves  but  to  show, 
in  a midnight  storm,  the  awful  height  and  black- 
ness of  overhanging  clouds  full  of  threat  and 
terror. 

By  a month’s  end  the  blow  came.  As  I said, 
Captain  Banks,  son  of  a near  neighbor  of  ours, 
had  been  telegraphed  as  “ killed  on  the  field’’  by 
the  same  message  that  declared  Joe  “missing.” 
Fortunately  his  mother,  who  was  a widow,  bad 
left  town  for  a day  or  two,  and  did  not  get  the 
message  till  another  followed  close  upon  it  to 
contradict  the  first.  He  had  not  been  killed,  but 
so  fearfully  wounded,  that,  seeing  his  lifeless  face 
and  streaming  blood,  in  the  panic  of  defeat  he 
had  been  left  by  his  men  where  he  lay,  with  his 
rebel  opponent  dead  beside  him,  and  the  cold 
corpse-face  against  his  was  his  first  sensation 
when  lie  recovered  from  his  swoon,  somewhere 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Happily  for  him  he  was 
found  early  in  the  morning  alive,  but  too  weak 
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to  speak.  They  took  him  to  a hospital  where  he 
was  recognized,  and  did  whatever  they  could  for 
him ; but  fever  set  in,  and  when  he  was  raving 
and  apparently  dying  they  sent  for  his  mother. 
Under  her  care  he  began  at  length  to  recover, 
and  six  weeks  after  the  battle,  having  regained 
his  memory  and  strength  enough  to  talk,  he 
asked  her  to  write  and  tell  Uncle  Harding  that 
he  saw  Joe  shot  in  the  front  rank,  just  before  he 
himself  fell.  Nor  only  that  he  saw  him  shot, 
but  saw  him  reel  to  the  ground  just  as  a squad- 
ron of  rebel  cavalry  charged  and  swept  over  him, 
so  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  fate. 

Now  indeed  it  was  all  over — life  and  love  and 
hope— over  forever!  Like  the  mad  whirl  of 
chaos  heaving  before  God  clave  it  with  His  di- 
vine order,  all  my  soul  whirled  and  staggered. 
I could  not  bear  it ; I could  not ! Like  a blind 
man  fighting  with  a mortal  enemy  I fought  with 
fate,  for  I could  not  call  it  Providence  then.  I 
could  not  endure ; duty  was  a blank  negation  to 
me.  If  I could  have  sunk  on  the  floor  and  staid 
there,  unmoving  and  desperate  till  death  released 
me,  I would  have  done  so;  but  instincts  and 
habits  tormented  me  forever  back  into  life.  Out 
of  that  desolate  region  to  which  I had  fled,  that 
arid  desert  on  whose  sands  I fell,  mad  and  blind, 
I was  perpetually  recalled  by  little  daily  needs, 
by  the  sting  of  hunger  and  the  dry  lips  of  thirst ; 
by  the  demands  upon  my  care  and  forbearance 
that  others,  perhaps  suffering  as  much  as  I, 
though  I would  not  believe  it,  daily  made  upon 
me.  I have  thought  since  what  a mercy  it  was 
that  He  who  made  us,  foreknowing  the  anguish 
and  the  lessons  of  life,  put  our  souls  into  the 
conservating  power  of  bodies.  With  no  lesser 
wants,  no  failing  of  the  flesh  to  distract  the  spirit 
from  its  awful  pangs,  how  mortal  would  those 
pangs  be!  how  beyond  endurance,  how  lurid 
with  the  horrors  of  incredible,  unimaginable  es- 
sence and  8 pace  1 No : thank  God  that  we  are 
lower  than  the  angels ; for  we  sin  and  suffer  as 
no  angel  could  and  live. 

Mr.  Harding  was  utterly  broken  down.  He 
sat  with  his  head  upon  his  hands  in  the  chimney- 
corner  hour  after  hour : nothing  moved  him.  The 
farm  work  he  left  entirely  to  his  hired  man — a 
trust-worthy  person  enough,  but  wanting  in  judg- 
ment and  self-reliance  : another  of  the  continual 
pin-pricks  that  daily  roused  me  for  a moment 
was  his  incessant  demand  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion. But  at  length  Joe's  last  words  to  me  re- 
curred to  my  mind  with  strange  force.  What 
was  I doing  for  him,  for  his  ? I saw  suddenly 
what  selfish  sorrow  mine  had  been.  How  every 
thing  I ought  to  do  had  gone  undone,  as,  driven 
by  the  restless  fury  of  my  grief,  I had  spent  those 
bright  autumn  days  wandering  over  hill  and 
field,  through  lonely  woods  and  across  wild  ra- 
vines, where  I startled  the  partridge  and  drove 
the  rabbit  from  his  lair ; as  I tore  through  bush 
and  brier  regardless  of  all  but  the  fierce  impulse 
of  motion,  the  necessity  of  some  unreasoning  ac- 
tivity ; only  coming  home  at  the  habitual  hours 
of  meals  and  rest,  leaving  those  two  other  lone- 
ly souls  to  fight  their  trouble  as  they  best  might. 
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I was  ashamed  now.  I am  ashamed  still  to  re- 
flect how  little  healing  or  constraining  influence 
my  religion — such  as  it  was — had  upon  me.  I 
had  not  yet  been  long  enough  under  its  influence 
to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  faith  and  submis- 
sion ; and  under  this  deadly  blow  I knew  nothing, 
felt  nothing  Christian,  or  acquiescent,  except  the 
ever-present  conviction  that  even  in  this  whirl- 
ing storm  God  was  somewhere — not  with  me, 
nor  for  me,  but  still  living,  and  unchanged,  and 
just,  though  all  His  world  slipped  away  from 
under  my  feet  like  the  sliding  earth  of  a night- 
mare dream.  I did  not  believe  He  was  other 
than  good,  but  I struck  up  against  Heaven  with 
my  bleeding  hands,  and  asked,  with  horrors  of 
reproach  and  unbelief,  “Why  hast  thou  done 
this  ?”  nor  did  Heaven  reply  l 

Just  as  I have  seen  a mother  with  a wayward 
child  in  its  first  passion  of  temper  and  grief, 
neither  punish  nor  argue  with  it,  but  only  divert 
its  thoughts  with  some  new  story  or  external  ob- 
ject, and  then,  when  the  sobs  ceased,  and  the 
eyes  were  clear,  and  calmness  had  smoothed  its 
fair  little  face  into  natural  lines,  quietly  reprove, 
remonstrate,  or  even  punish ; so,  as  I have  since 
seen,  did  a diviner  love  than  any  mother’s  guide 
me,  even  by  means  of  the  very  passionate  human 
love  that  made  me  rebel,  into  a calmer  sphere. 

Did  He  punish  thereafter  ? or  break  my  heart 
again  with  love  instead  of  wrath  ? 

I ceased  after  this  to  isolate  myself,  and  re- 
sumed as  best  I could  my  neglected  work ; but 
something  was  necessary  to  rouse  Mr.  Harding : 
what  could  I do  ? As  I was  at  work  one  day  in 
the  shed,  Lemuel,  the  hired  man,  came  in  over 
the  sill,  and  leaning  his  back  against  the  door, 
began  one  of  his  usual  appeals. 

“ I declare  for't,  Ann,  I don't  know  what  I 
be  agoin’  to  do  with  the  corn-stalks.  Can't  you 
jest  step  around  and  give  me  an  idee  ?” 

“I'll  ask  Cousin,”  said  I.  Lem  stared,  but 
kept  his  position,  and  began  to  tie  a snapper 
which  he  produced  from  his  pocket  to  the  end 
of  the  long  whip  he  held  in  his  hand.  I was 
glad  he  staid  behind.  So  I went  into  the  great 
kitchen,  where  a fire  of  good  hickory  sticks 
sparkled  and  flamed  on  the  hearth,  for  it  was  a 
chill  November  day.  Granny  sat  in  her  own 
place,  Mr.  Harding  on  the  other  side,  his  head 
held  in  both  his  hands,  the  gray  light  from  the 
window  striking  across  its  silver  mass  of  tangled 
curls,  and  the  red  firelight  flickering  on  the  great 
rough  hands  that  concealed  both  face  and  fore- 
head. I went  up  to  him  and  stooped  down  be- 
side his  chair. 

“Father,”  said  I. 

He  started  as  if  a shot  pierced  him  ; his  hands 
dropped,  and  his  dim  bloodshot  eyes  looked  up 
with  wild  inquiry.  I put  one  hand  on  his  knee 
and  laid  my  head  on  it ; that  was  an  old  child- 
ish trick  of  Joe’s  I had  often  heard  of,  as  being 
the  only,  caress  his  father  ever  endured  from 
either  of  his  children.  He  was  neither  a gentle 
nor  a demonstrative  man. 

“Father,”  said  I again,  “Lemuel  wants  to 
know  where  he  shall  put  the  corn-stalks.” 
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Mr.  Harding  did  not  speak  at  once.  He  gave 
a low  groan,  like  a sigh ; then — “Lord  forgive 
me ! Iam  worse'n  a dumb  ox.  Yon  come  with 
me,  my  child.” 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  shook  himself, 
like  a person  bent  on  throwing  off  sleep,  reach- 
ed his  old  hat  from  the  nail,  and  my  shawl  and 
hood,  which  hung  beside  it.  As  we  went  out 
of  the  door  Granny  said,  audibly,  “A  Father  to 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow’s  God.”  He  held 
my  hand  with  a tighter  grasp  as  the  words  met 
his  ear,  and  held  it  still  while  we  went  the 
rounds  of  the  barn,  and  he  gave  hiB  directions  to 
Lem,  as  clear  and  well-judged  as  ever,  every 
now  and  then  turning  to  me  for  an  opinion.  I 
knew  afterward  that  Joe  had  said  to  his  father 
nearly  what  he  had  said  to  me,  and  asked  him, 
moreover,  to  care  for  and  comfort  me,  if  care 
and  comfort  should  ever  be  needed  as  they  were 
now.  From  this  day  he  always  called  me 44  My 
child,”  and  I always  said  44  Father”  to  him. 

So  we  settled  down  into  the  dull  gray  calm  of 
life  again : very  silent,  very  quiet,  we  all  were. 
Granny  now  and  then  volunteered  a proverb  or 
a text,  as  strangely  fit  to  the  mood,  rather  than 
any  occasion,  as  her  utterances  usually  were.  I 
remember  onee  when  Mr.  Harding  had  gone  to 
the  village,  and  I sat  by  his  empty  chair  sewing, 
I unconsciously  drew  a long  sobbing  sigh.  Gran- 
ny took  out  her  needle  from  the  sheath,  and  laid 
her  stocking  down,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  in  a 
dreamy  way,  4 4 Yet  doth  He  devise  means  that 
His  banished  be  not  expelled  from  Him.”  What 
did  she  mean?  The  words  fell  softly  on  my 
tried  soul,  yet  there  was  neither  special  promise 
nor  hope  in  them  for  my  peculiar  want;  yet 
they  sung  in  my  thoughts  long  after,  as  if  per- 
sisting on  some  tender  errand,  mysterious  still  to 
me. 


Soon  it  was  time  to  make  Thanksgiving  prep- 
arations. Last  year  how  different  had  this  all 
lieen  1 What  dreadful  changes  had  passed  over 
us  since ! Cousin  Martha  and  Joe  both  gone — 
what  had  we  to  be  thankful  for?  I had  paused 
before  going  down  stairs  one  morning,  when 
these  bitter  thoughts  had  roused  me  long  before 
light,  to  look  out  at  the  east  from  my  window. 
A low  range  of  hills  barricaded  the  valley  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  our  house ; and  now, 
lying  level  on  their  tops,  were  long  bars  of  am- 
ber, flushing  at  the  edges  with  red,  that  told  of 
a sunrise  far  away,  but  sure  m coming,  while 
through  the  gray  sky  above  that  pallid  blue 
streak  on  the  horizon  a dying  Aurora  pulsated 
in  flashes  of  faint  light,  that  fled  and  throbbed 
out  again,  and  fled  once  more,  and  quivered 
anew  with  mystic  splendor  that  thrilled  me  to 
see.  Strange  and  fair  it  was,  that  cold,  bright 
meeting  of  dawn  and  the  northern  night-light- 
ning, and  strangely  portentous,  too,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Was  that  a 44  sign  in  the  sky  ?” — were 
these  fatal  wars  foreboding  the  world’s  great 
peace? — was  it  good  or  evil  that  danced  and 
flickered  in  those  ice-glittering  flashes  above  ? 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  at  last.  My  sole 
pleasure  in  its  preparations  had  been  in  carrying 
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ont  my  resolve  that  no  poor  soul  I knew  of,  with- 
in our  township,  should  go  without  a good  din- 
ner to-day.  Somebody  should  be  thankful,  if  I 
was  not.  So  I had  sent  Lemuel  round  with  a 
big  basket  of  pies,  and  chickens,  and  tongues, 
and  other  necessities  of  Thanksgiving,  the  day 
before ; and  now,  having  laid  ont  my  dinner  on 
the  side-table  in  the  summer  parlor,  as  far  as  its 
cold  viands  were  concerned,  and  leaving  the  girl 
to  look  after  Granny,  who  seemed  feebler  than 
usual  of  late,  and  giving  her  strong  charges 
about  the  turkey,  and  the  potatoes,  and  the  tur- 
nips, that  already  were  in  their  respective  cor- 
ners hissing,  and  babbling,  and  sending  savory 
odors  np  the  chimney,  I dressed  myself  in  my 
best,  and  set  off  for  church  with  44  father.” 

Our  old  minister  had  gone  away  to  keep 
Thanksgiving  with  his  son  in  Boston,  and  to- 
day a stranger  was  to  preach  for  us.  Our  village 
choir  was  a good  one  for  the  country,  with  sev- 
eral fine  though  untrained  voices,  and  one  re- 
markable soprano  that  seemed  in  its  purity  and 
accuracy  to  defy  the  need  of  instruction ; and  as 
it  rose  alone  in  the  anthem  before  service,  and 
wandered  along  the  exquisite  music  of  those 
words,  “Rest  in  the  Lord ! oh  rest  in  the  Lord. 

Wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall  give  thee 
thy  heart’s  desire!”  more  than  one  dull  eye  glit- 
tered with  tears  that  did  not  fall.  But  on  my 
heart  tears  lay  like  lead,  nor  sprung  to  cool  my 
hot  eyes.  Ah ! what  patient  waiting  could  ever 
bring  to  me  my  heart’s  desire  ? Not  God  him- 
self, I said,  could  restore  this  ruined  past! 

I looked  across  the  aisle  and  saw  Mrs.  Banks, 
the  Captain’s  mother ; her  handkerchief  was  at 
her  face,  but  she  wept  for  joy — her  son  was  home 
again,  weak  and  helpless,  but  at  home ! It  was 
Thanksgiving  to  her.  But  for  me  there  was  no 
restoration.  Sitting  there  quiet  in  the  comer 
of  the  pew,  unable  to  exert  myself  to  dispel  the 
bitter  thoughts  crowding  upon  me,  I became 
their  prey.  Hymn  and  prayer  passed  by  un- 
heeded. I neither  heard  the  text  nor  the  ser- 
mon till,  when  it  was  about  half  over,  suddenly 
these  words  roused  me : 

44  But  there  is  still  heaven  to  be  thankful  for. 
Whatever  sorrows  bereave  us  here,  whatever 
fatal  mistakes  darken  our  lives,  whatever  irre- 
deemable losses  befall  us,  we  may  yet  rest  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him  in  the  little 
life  that  remains ; for  beyond  this  world’s  gain 
or  loss,  high  in  the  serene  air  of  heaven,  when 
existence  ceases  to  be  a lesBon  and  becomes  vivid 
life,  there  and  only  there  shall  He  give  us  our 
heart’s  desire  in  its  immortal  fullness.  Here 
knowledge  is  defiled,  love  is  imperfect,  purity 
the  result  of  fiery  trial,  wealth  rusted  with  cov- 
etousness; but  in  heaven  is  the  very  native 
country  of  pure  knowledge,  perfect  love,  utter 
I sinlessness,  and  riches  that  neither  moth  nor 
rust  corrupt,  that  bless  and  curse  not.” 

He  went  on  to  enumerate  what  we  bad  to  be 
thankful  for,  even  under  the  reign  of  anarchy 
and  war;  but  on  these  few  sentences  that  I 
have  written  I dwelt  till  peace  brooded  over  my 
tried  heart.  Yes  1 there  was  heaven  to  come ; 
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and  an  object  still  left  to  life— to  grow  into  fit- 
ness for  that  rest  and  its  reuniting. 

After  church  we  went  home  without  staying 
to  speak  to  the  neighbors,  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  respect  our  silence.  They  all  went 
home  with  groups  of  children  and  grandchil- 
dren about  them— we  were  alone. 

8oon  as  possible  I had  dinner  on  the  table.  i 
I wanted  to  have  it  through ; I wanted  the  day 
done.  Anniversaries  are  like  old  wounds  that  i 
reopen  and  bleed  every  year.  I hurried  to  have 
the  observances  of  this  one  over  with.  So  we  j 
sat  down  to  dinner — three  where  last  year  had 
been  five ! Cousin  Martha’s  fair,  wan  face,  with 
its  scarlet  flush  on  cheek  and  lip,  smiling  beside 
Granny;  Joe’s  manly,  sun-burnt  visage  and 
handsome  figure  on  the  other. 

We  sat  down  in  perfect  silence,  Mr.  Harding 
carved,  and  we  all  went  through  at  least  the  form 
of  eating.  Still  in  that  dead  silence,  when  just 
as  I was  about  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
a wagon  came  rapidly  down  the  road  and  stopped  I 
at  our  door.  “ Lemuel  come  back  from  the  post-  j 
office,”  said  father. 

But  was  that  halting  step  in  the  entry  Lem- 
uel’s? 

The  door  flung  open,  and  there  stood  Joe. 

Sorrow  is  easy  to  describe,  but  what  words 
can  tell  the  incredible  thrill  of  such  joy  as  this  ? 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I lost  all  conscious- 
ness for  a blind  blank  moment.  I did  not  faint 
— for  I never  faint — but  I knew  nothing  from 
the  moment  I saw  the  door  open  on  him  till  I 
found  both  his  arms  round  me  and  my  head  ly- 
ing against  him  as  I still  sat  in  my  chair.  It’s 
no  use  trying  to  -tell  it.  A few,  blessed  as  I, 
have  snatched  this  blossom  out  of  blood-red  bat- 
tle-fields ; they  will  know. 

It  seems  Joe  had  fallen,  as  Captain  Banks 
said,  from  two  musket-bullets  that  pierced  at 
once  the  upper  part  of  his  left  arm : fortunately 
for  him  they  were  not  Minid  bullets,  but  the 
old  kind.  Then  the  cavalry  charge  swept  over 
him,  and  a horse  stepping  on  his  right  leg  broke 
it  badly : he  escaped  marvelously  with  life,  and 
fortunately  no  artery  was  ruptured ; but  he  lay 
on  the  field  three  days  and  three  nights,  was 
then  picked  up  by  a farmer — a Virginian  and  a 
Union  man — who  passing  by  the  field  heard  him 
groan ; he  picked  him  up,  took  him  home,  drove 
off  to  the  nearest  doctor  to  be  found,  and  bad 
his  leg  set,  and  his  wounds  dressed ; but  Joe  was 
too  weak  to  talk  or  think,  and  before  he  had 
strength  to  do  either  fever  set  in,  with  delirium, 
and  in  consequence  they  neither  knew  who  he 
was  or  where  he  came  from.  But  the  woman 
of  the  house  nursed  him  like  a mother.  She 
had  two  sons  fighting  in  the  West  with  Rose- 
crans,  and  she  said  it  was  for  thinking  of  them 
that  she  never  let  a soldier  pass  her  door  hun- 
gry or  thirsty,  and  took  such  care  of  Joe.  If 
gratitude  and  blessing  and  prayers  can  keep  that 
woman’s  sons  alive  and  well,  they  will  come 
back  to  her  scathless ! 

80  for  two  mouths  he  lay  there  between  life 
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| and  death.  Then  he  wrote,  but  the  letter  was 
i lost,  or  delayed,  or  missent;  and  through  his 
slow  convalescence  he  expected  to  see  his  father 
or  me  daily,  and  so  wrote  no  more  till,  as  soon 
as  he  could  sit  up  long  enough,  he  got  to  Ha- 
gerstown, and  from  there  home.  True,  his  leg 
had  been  badly  set,  and  he  never  would  walk 
without  limping,  and  his  arm  still  lay  in  a sling 
— but  it  was  Joe  I No  matter  how  battered  or 
broken,  no  matter  how  wan  and  thin,  he  was 
back  again ! 

The  next  week  I laid  aside  my  heavy  crape 
and  bombazine  for  a white  dress,  and  we  were 
married.  Still  bent  and  grave,  but  with  a bright 
smile,  father  put  both  his  arms  round  me,  and 
kissed  me  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  (( My 
dear  child ! ” was  all  he  said. 

And  the  week  after  I put  on  those  mourning 
garments  again,  for  Granny  was  gone.  The  only 
words  she  had  spoken  since  Joe  came  home,  ex- 
cept in  answer  to  some  question,  were — “He 
that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  he  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  She  sank  into  a 
sort  of  lethargy,  and.  fell  asleep  like  a contented 
child. 

It  is  winter  now.  Heavy  snow  falls  as  I 
write,  drifting  from  the  northeast,  and  settling, 
shroud-like,  over  the  earth ; but  in  the  house, 
at  home,  there  is  no  climate  bat  summer. 

God  has  given  me  my  heart’s  desire. 

FIFTH  AVENUE. 

L 

TS  the  afternoon  of  a Sabbath  day ; 

The  sky  is  fair  and  the  sunshine  bright; 

The  street  is  flooded  with  amber  light, 

Save  where  the  purple  shadows  lay, 

Broad  and  cool,  on  the  western  side — 

Up  and  down  the  avenue  wide 

The  people  pass;  and  the  tranquil  air 

Is  filled  with  the  solemn  sound  of  bells, 

Whose  musical  cadence  gently  swells, 

As  they  call  aloud  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

Lofty  and  fine  are  the  buildings  grand; 

Palaces  reared  of  marble  and  stone, 

That  even  kings  might  be  glad  to  own, 

And  courtiers  proud  in  the  halls  to  stand. 

Skyward  pointing,  the  tapering  spires 
All  golden  seem  in  the  sun’s  warm  fires. 

In  at  the  doors,  and  along  each  aisle, 

As  the  pealing  notes  of  the  organ  roll, 

And  high  overhead  the  clear  bells  toll, 

The  people  are  passing  all  the  while. 

n. 

The  organ  ceases  the  bells  stop  ringing; 

The  full-voiced  choir  an  anthem  are  singing — 

Then  all  Is  quiet;  the  minister  stands, 

And  silently  lifting  his  soft,  white  hands, 

Mutters  a half  inaudible  prayer 

For  the  wealth  and  fashion  assembled  there. 

Of  course  there  is  naught  but  a feeling  of  rest 
And  a holy  calm  In  each  grateful  breast — 

Not  a single  thought  of  worldly  things, 

Or  of  all  the  comforts  that  money  brings ; 

No  vision  steals  on  the  mental  sight 
Of  the  party  to  happen  to-morrow  night: 
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Who  is  invited,  and  who  will  be  there, 

Or  what  will  be  most  becoming  to  wear — 

These  are  secular  matters,  and  may 
Never  be  thought  of  on  God’s  own  day. 

So  Croesus  settles  himself  to  hear 
The  sermon  through  with  a patient  ear; 

No  thought  of  stocks  shall  disturb  his  brain, 
Nothing  connected  with  loss  or  gain; 

He  closes  his  eyes,  and  feels  in  his  mind 
At  peace  with  himself  and  all  mankind, 

An  indescribable  sense  of  repose, 

Which  I doubt  if  the  poorer  Christian  knows. 
The  sermon  is  ended — the  minister  ceases 
Preaching  to  sinners  so  drowsy  as  Croesus : 

Does  he  dream  of  his  ships  far  out  on  the  deep? 
What  is  that  sound  that  visits  his  sleep — 

Is  it  wind  in  the  rigging  or  fire  in  the  hold? 

Tis  the  rattling  of  hymn-books  bordered  with  gold, 
The  whirring  of  leaves  and  the  organ  pealing 
Through  the  sounding  aisles  to  the  fretted  ceiling. 


IIL 


Carriages  coming  and  carriages  going; 

The  tides  of  fashion  are  this  way  flowing; 

The  windows  all  are  ablaze  with  light, 

That  streams  through  curtains  of  snowy  white, 
And  fulls  outside  on  the  shadowy  street, 

Where  daintily  slippered,  delicate  feet 
Musical  make  the  sidewalk  bare; 

In  silks  and  satins  the  women  fair, 

Like  miniature  snow-drifts,  softly  glide 
In  at  the  door- way  lofty  and  wide; 

And  still  the  carriages  come  and  go, 

The  tides  of  fashion  hitherward  flow — 

All  within  seems  a lovely  dream ; 

The  lights  bewilder  and  jewels  gleam ; 

On  neck  and  bosoms  of  dazzling  whiteness 
Diamonds  shine  with  an  added  brightness; 

The  scent  of  flowers  fills  the  languid  air 
And  a delicate  odor  from  perfumed  hair; 

There’s  the  ravishing  sound  of  music  too, 

And  the  steps  of  the  dancers  whirling  through 
The  intricate  waltzes  giddy  measure, 

Flushed  with  the  heat  and  dizzy  with  pleasure; 
Scented  young  men  in  swallow-cut  coats, 
Beautiful  women  with  swan-like  throats, 

In  circling  mazes  that  tire  the  brain, 

Come  and  vanish  and  come  again; 

And  the  gilded  mirrors  of  polished  glass 
Reflect  their  forms  as  the  dancers  pass. 


IV. 

What  a world  of  satin  and  costly  laces! 

What  an  endless  number  of  pretty  faces ! 

Proud  and  haughty,  yet  seeming  more  fair 
Than  the  white  camel ia  worn  in  her  hair, 

Is  Julia  Van  Dyme,  the  l winker’s  daughter, 
Whose  ancestors  came  from  over  the  water 
Three  centuries  back  in  the  ship  “ Goede  Vrouw” — 
The  family  talk  of  it  even  now — 

She  married  Croesus,  and  something  is  said 
Of  a handseme  cousin,  absent  or  dead; 

And  it’s  whispered  too,  in  the  world  outside, 

That  old  Van  Dyme  knows  little  beside 
Houses  and  lots,  and  taxes  and  rents, 

Stocks  and  bonds,  and  dollars  and  cents; 

That  he  has  a horror  of  folks  who  are  poor, 

And  ordered  his  servant  to  shut  the  door- 
To  shut  the  door  in  his  nephew’s  face 
If  ever  again  he  dared  to  disgrace 
His  splendid  mansion  by  aiming  there; 

And  vowed  that  none  but  a millionaire 
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Should  call  the  handsome  Julia  his  wife, 

Though  the  girl  lived  single  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  wedding,  they  say,  was  a grand  affair, 

None  but  the  creme  of  New  York  was  there ; 

A single  gem  that  the  young  bride  wore 
Cost  a thousand  dollars  and  something  more; 

And  to  crown  the  arrangements  so  superb, 

A tapestry  carpet  reached  to  the  curb. 

V. 

The  dancing  ceases — the  music  is  still; 

Mingled  voices  the  grand  rooms  fill; 

Through  the  open  doors  and  the  spacious  halls, 

With  gilded  cornice  and  frescoed  walls. 

The  guests  are  passing — a feast  is  spread 
In  rich  profusion,  and  overhead 
A chandelier,  from  the  ceiling  pendent, 

Glows  and  flashes  and  shines  resplendent, 

And  throws  a flood  of  enchanting  light 
On  the  gorgeous  scene,  cntrancingly  bright— 

The  supper  is  sumptuous — what  can  compare 
Witli  the  spicy  meats  and  the  game  so  rare? 

Jellies  transparent  and  amber  clear; 

The  golden  orange  and  luscious  pear; 

Rich  bananas,  creamy  and  mellow; 

The  juicy  pine-apple,  green  and  yellow ; 

Oily  clusters  from  Malagas  vines; 

Wondrously  fine  are  the  fruity  wines; 

Delicate- flavored,  delicious  ices; 

Pyramids  covered  with  quaint  devices; 

And  idly  floating  throughout  the  room 
And  over  the  feast  is  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  fragrant  exotics  in  gilded  urns; 

And  wherever  the  eye  of  the  gazer  turns 
The  blinding  rays  from  the  chandelier 
In  scintillant  splendors  reappear; 

And  the  shining  goblets  aud  glitt’ring  jars 
Seem  studded  over  with  myriad  stars. 

VI. 

The  pallid  hours  of  the  morn  draw  nigh; 

The  moon  is  failing  from  out  the  sky; 

Carriages  lining  the  street  outside, 

Stopping  the  way  through  the  avenue  wide; 

Liveried  servants  in  hoarse  tones  calling, 

Loudly  shouting,  wrangling,  and  bawling; 

The  rattle  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  bare; 

The  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  steady  glare 
Of  the  light  from  the  stolid  gas-lamps  gloating 
On  fairy  figures,  noiselessly  floating 
Down  the  marble  steps  to  the  carriages  grand, 

Where  the  restless  horses  in  waiting  stand; 

And  lo!  as  the  last  wheel  rattles  away 
The  air  grows  chill  with  the  coming  day. 

vu. 

Through  crimson  curtains  the  sunlight  falls 
Shining  mirrors  adorn  the  walls; 

With  exquisite  pictures  costly  and  rare; 

Vases  of  marble  and  porcelain  ware 

And  an  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantle  stand — 

Seated  there  in  the  wine-gold  light, 

The  lady  we  saw  at  the  ball  last  night. 

Languid  and  pale,  with  an  ivory  hand 
Wearily  lifts  to  her  wan,  proud  lips 
A cup  enameled,  and  daintily  sipe; 

Then  drops  her  eyes  on  the  tufted  floor, 

While  silver-throated  yellow  canaries, 

Whose  musical  warble  ever  varies, 

Torrents  of  liquid  melody  pour. 

She  is  tired  and  sick  of  her  heartless  life. 

Loathing  the  man  who  calls  her  his  wife. 
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Childless,  she  drags  out  the  weary  day, 
Dreamily  whiling  the  hours  away. 

VIIL 

Her  husband  brings  a rich  friend  to  dine, 
Old,  like  himself,  and  over  their  wine 
They  chatter  of  consols  and  such  like  things, 
Of  the  rate  of  exchange,  what  Erie  brings, 
The  value  of  specie  and  real  estate, 

The  cost  of  insurance,  and  probable  fate 
Of  a speculation  in  cotton  and  flour — 

Sit  and  chatter  thus  by  the  hour. 

Small  is  the  gain  of  her  worldly  marriage ; 
Sometimes  she  rides  in  her  elegant  carriage; 
But  whether  at  home  or  whether  away, 
Weary  of  seeming  forever  gay, 

From  morning  to  night,  from  night  to  morn, 
Mid  all  her  splendor,  she  lives  forlorn. 


FOR  BETTER,  FOR  WORSE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS  -PART  II. 


IV. 


NOTHING  but  prosperity  had  attended  Mr. 

Hamilton  since  his  wedding-day,  he  was 
wont  to  boast ; and  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
fact  that  he  had  early  in  his  married  life  settled 
the  portion  on  his  wife  which  should  forever 
place  her  worldly  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  adverse  change.  For  she  had  been  his 
help-mate,  he  said,  had  counseled  and  encour- 
aged him ; and  this  was  her  right. 

So  greatly  had  the  factory  business  prospered, 
indeed,  that  there  were  few  large  markets  in 
the  country  where  Mill  Hamilton's  edge-tools 
were  not  now  to  be  found.  They  had  an  es- 
tablished superiority,  and  no  prosperity  would 
ever  tempt  the  master  of  that  flourishing  estab- 
lishment to  deteriorate  his  wares.  His  pride 
was  in  their  excellence.  That  he  should  have 
overestimated  the  demand  for  them — that  he 
should  have  exceeded  the  supply  was  not,  per- 
haps, wonderful.  That  this  had  happened  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  absorbed  in  the  ca- 
lamity of  overtrade,  when  a panic  was  coming 
upon  the  mercantile  powers  of  every  commu- 
nity, and  that  he  should  have  found  his  affairs 
thrown  suddenly  into  unexpected  confusion,  was 
also  not  a really  remarkable  thing,  if  people 
would  but  consider.  But  the  fire  occurred  at 
precisely  this  unfortunate  juncture  ; and  “ peo- 
ple would  talk,”  and  would  consider,  would  in- 
quire after  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  great 
new  buildings,  would  consider  the  evidence  ex- 
isting to  his  prejudice,  and  Anally  the  great  suit 
of  “ the  people”  was  brought  into  coart. 

Yes,  people  would  talk.  There  was  no  end 
to  it.  They  talked  in  bar-rooms  and  in  draw- 
ing-rooms; in  the  street  and  by  the  fireside; 
in  work-shop  and  court-room — wherever  two  or 
three  were  together  yon  might  be  sure  to  hear 
one  name  and  a discussion  For  people  did 
not  all  agree  as  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  Mill  Hamilton.  Mr  Home,  who  bus- 
ied himself  personally,  and  through  notable 
agents,  in  securing  names  to  that  petition  des- 
tined to  be  read  far  away  from  Granby  by  the 
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high  powers  of  the  State — Mr.  Home  obtain- 
ed, day  by  day,  wonderful  new  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  hearts,  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  themes  for  44  practical”  discourses  many 
a year  to  come.  I am  afraid  that  deep  disgust 
exceeded  his  weariness  many  a day  as  he  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  this  business.  He  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  refusal  of  good  names  in 
a few  instances ; for  there  were  some  in  Granby 
whose  special  claim  to  dignity  rested  on  the  fact 
that  their  names  had  never  been  appended  to 
44  any  thing  of  the  kind.”  They  were  law-abid- 
ing men,  who,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  a 
crime,  should  expect  no  friendly  interference, 
wish  for  none.  There  were  others  not  content 
to  take  this  stand  on  the  smooth,  safe  platform 
of  dignified  conservatism.  It  was  time  a stop 
should  be  put  to  the  inordinate  ambition  of  peo- 
ple who,  ascending  from  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder,  could  never  content  themselves  till  they 
had  4 4 overtopped  the  world.  ” Mean  jealousies 
that  had  transferred  themselves  from  the  hearts 
of  women  to  the  minds  of  men  on  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton’s account  had  now  a safe  demonstration. 

Woe  to  her!  She  had  maintained  her  state 
with  such  a consciousness  of  rights;  she  had 
driven  her  horses  with  such  a sense  of  power ; 
she  had  made  it  so  perfectly  manifest  that  her 
taste  and  aptitude  in  dress  and  fashion  asked 
nothing  of  accidents ; she  had  rendered  River- 
side so  beautiful — for  Hamilton  always  gaye  his 
wife  credit  for  the  tastefulness  with  which  the 
grounds  were  laid  out.  Their  decoration  and 
the  management  of  the  fine  house  were  entirely 
within  her  province,  and  44  he  never  interfered." 

Then  people  recollected  how  he  began  in  life. 

What  an  industrious,  hard-working,  pains-tak- 
ing, exact  fellow  he  always  was — Hamilton. 

How  he  had  gone  on  slowly  and  cautiously  en- 
larging his  business,  determined  when  he  had 
accomplished  the  feat  of  getting  out  of  debt  that 
he  would  never  again  be  involved.  Yes;  peo- 
ple could  remember  how,  a young  man,  he  stood 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  from  morning  till  night,  and 
in  those  days  there  were  no  diamond  studs  in 
the  wristbands : his  hands  were  grim  with  labor, 
and  his  face  was  always  thoughtful  with  calcu- 
lation. He  had  lived  on  nothing,  it  had  be- 
come a familiar  saying  in  Granby.  All  he 
earned  was  saved.  But  the  devil  was  in  the 
women ! 

Yes,  Judith  Hamilton  was  proud  enough  not 
to  surrender  now.  She  could  bold  her  head  as 
high  as  ever.  And  no  doubt  she  could  manage 
the  business  which  it  was  said  she  meant  to  carry 
on,  but  when  a woman  has  ruined  a man  by  her 
extravagance,  it  is  a poor  time  for  her  to  begin 
to  retrench.  It  was  a wonder  she  could  show 
her  face  in  Granby  among  honest  people  who 
could  live  on  their  income,  and,  thank  God,  had 
no  such  insane  passion  for  making  a show  of 
what  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  was  too  late 
for  her  to  atone ! There  was  no  such  thing  as 
atonement.  She  had  brought  as  honest  a fellow 
as  ever  undertook  to  do  business  to  ruin;  en- 
couraged him  iu  foolishness  he  never  could  have 
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been  guilty  of  if  he  hadn’t  just  worshiped  her. 
And  what  was  she  to  set  herself  up  like  a Jug- 
gernaut car  to  crush  the  life  out  of  a man ! And 
though  they  did  not  deny  there  in  Granby  that 
repentance  is  well  enough,  they  were  strangely 
anxious  lest  repentance  should  avert  the  conse- 
quences, lawful  and  just,  of  wrong-doing.  I 
suppose  it  was  their  sense  of  right  that  required 
satisfaction. 

And  it  was  satisfied.  For  the  multitude  of 
names  could  not  make  efficient  the  petition  for- 
warded by  the  minister  to  the  controlling  author- 
ities alone  to  be  appealed  to  after  the  high  court’s 
decision.  The  five  years  were  to  roll  on  in  their 
appointed  course.  Mr.  Home  could  not  help 
Mill  Hamilton. 

The  failure  was  to  him  as  grievous  as  any  he 
should  be  compelled  to  bear.  . He  said  this 
plainly  to  himself  as  he  read  his  Excellency's 
brief  rejection  of  the  plea  that  had  cost  him  so 
much.  For  he  was  quite  aware  that  in  regard 
to  this  petition  other  feelings  had*been  roused 
than  those  of  friendship  and  pity.  He  would 
have  keenly  felt  the  triumph  over  hard  hearts, 
and  narrow  minds,  and  selfish  prejudices.  He 
could  have  waived  the  pardon,  as  a white  ban- 
ner, victoriously  in  the  faces  of  men,  who,  for 
their  enmity  to  this  family,  he  counted  his  en- 
emies. He  had  waited  the  response  to  the  ap- 
peal of  Granby  in  a strange  mood,  conscious  that 
he  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power,  yet  most 
impatient  in  view  of  what  he  had  done.  For 
possibly  the  petition  might  be  rejected,  and  the 
thought  was  not  to  be  endured. 

Yet  now  it  must  be  endured. 

He  came  to  his  house  one  evening  knowing 
that  it  must  be  endured. 

This  cottage,  which  Mr.  Home  occupied  with 
his  mother,  who  had  lived  with  him  since  he  had 
taken  orders,  was  next  to  Riverside,  and  it  stood 
on  a little  knoll  which  Hamilton  had  often  threat- 
ened to  buy  that  the  grove  might  be  included  in 
his  grounds.  He  had,  however,  taken  no  step 
toward  this  at  any  time : the  knowledge  that  it 
would  disconcert  the  mother  of  the  minister  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  deter  him.  The  cottage 
was  the  oldest  building  in  Granby;  made  habit- 
able, but  only  rudely  so : it  met  the  wants  of 
the  contented  pair  that  occupied  it.  The  mo- 
ther would  have  filled  no  other  parsonage  com- 
pletely as  she  did  this,  for  there  was  comfort 
here,  and  comfort  was  the  utmost  she  could 
covet,  so  little  had  she  known  of  it  in  those  years 
of  privation  and  toil  which  had  left  on  her  the 
irremovable  evidences  of  a life  of  labor.  The 
green-sward  about  the  house  was  unbroken ; no 
garden  ground  was  found  within  the  inclosure ; 
but  rose  vines  and  woodbines  covered  the  rough 
walls  of  the  house  with  blooming  beauty.  There 
was  other  work  for  the  minister  than  could  re- 
veal its  fruits  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He 
had  undertaken  a more  dangerous  business  than 
even  that  of  the  lion  tamer — he  worked  among 
the  passions  of  men  and  women,  and  if  he  had 
not  the  aspect  of  one  who  wrestles  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  on  behalf  of  the  people,  that  was 


nevertheless  his  work  in  this  world,  and  to  it  he 
was  devoted. 

When  he  returned  home,  burdened  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  his  effort  in  behalf  of  Ham- 
ilton had  been  in  vain,  he  met  his  mother  com- 
ing from  the  house.  She  was  in  haste,  and  had 
a troubled  look,  and  the  sight  of  each  other’s 
anxious  face,  as  their  eyes  met,  arrested  the  cur- 
rent of  their  secret  thoughts.  They  sought  in- 
stantly to  discover  wrhat  neither  of  them  would 
reveal,  except  on  maturest  deliberation. 

“Why,  mother,”  said  the  minister,  “you  are 
not  going  out  at  this  hour,  surely  ?” 

“ The  child  is  born,”  she  answered.  “I  am 
going  to  Riverside.  Have  you  any  news  yet  of 
Mr.  Hamilton?  I might  cany  it  to  her — if  it 
was  favorable.” 

“ No,”  said  her  son ; “ no  news  yet — for  her, 
of  him.”  And  he  walked  with  his  mother  to- 
ward the  home  of  Judith  Hamilton. 

“ It  is  a pity,”  said  the  kind  old  woman.  “ If 
a thing  could  only  happen  once  exactly  to  our 
mind ! It  would  be  like  a story,  though,  if  the 
father  could  come  back  and  see  his  son  to-night.” 

“Is  it  a boy  ? Things  never  happen  just  in 
our  way,  mother — very  rarely,  at  least.  I sup- 
pose we  need  the  discipline.  But  we  are  poor 
rebels — we  make  miserable  use  of  our  sacred  op- 
portunities.” 

“ Ay,  so  you  always  say,  David.  But  it  isn’t 
for  want  of  your  example  that  we’re  no  wiser. 

It’s  simple  o’  me— at  my  time  o’  life  too,  and 
after  all  I’ve  seen — but  I can’t  help  hoping  and 
thinking  every  thing  is  going  to  come  out  as 
we’d  like.  Only  I’m  reminded  thane’s  sorrows 
enough  in  the  world  when  I look  at  your  face. 

You've  skipped  over  the  youth  somehow,  David ; 
but  it’s  waiting  for  you  somewheres — you  that’s 
always  a-working  and  thinking  for  others,  and 
’ll  take  no  thought  for  yourself.” 

“Too  much  thought,  mother;  and  that's  the 
very  trouble.”  He  answered  gently,  though  a 
moment  ago,  while  she  spoke,  a slight  frown, 
which  she  could  not  see,  flitted  across  his  fore- 
head and  darkened  his  eyes.  “Too  much,”  he 
said  again,  with  a sigh ; and  there  was  far  more 
truth  in  this  self-accusing  than  his  mother  would 
ever  discover. 

“ Working  for  others  that  hasn’t  the  grace  to 
thank  you !”  she  exclaimed,  with  the  mild  indig- 
nation of  which  she  was  capable.  “ But  I know. 

Don’t  I ? I’m  a simple-spoken  woman ; but  I 
know  enough  to  trust  your  paymaster,  David. 

He’ll  make  all  right  for  you.” 

“ Mother!  At  least  He  knows  that  I’m  not 
serving  Him  for  pay !” 

“Ay,  don’t  I know  it  too,  David?  But  the 
Lord  sees — He  sees!” 

She  seemed  to  perceive  now  that  even  her 
sympathy  vexed  him,  and  she  would  keep  quiet. 

But  that  should  not  prevent  her  hoping  still  for 
her  darling  son.  She  had  boasted  of  her  hope 
— it  was  all  for  David.  And  she  might  well 
avouch  its  constancy — she  had  held  it  through 
divers  kinds  of  tribulation.  Until  these  late 
years  the  rough,  sharp  edges  of  this  life  were 
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alone  presented  to  her;  and  even  the  comfort  of 
these  days  was  sadly  marred  to  her  reception 
hy  the  change  she  found  in  David's  manhood. 
Its  strange  solemnity,  she  came  to  see,  was  not 
that  merely  belonging  to  his  professional  cares. 
He  was  a man  of  sorrow,  and  not  only  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  By  virtue  of  that  hope  she 
boasted  she  had  come  to  look  for  a day  when  he 
should  throw  off  his  mask,  or  his  burden,  or  find 
himself  again.  What  lacked  he  yet,  that  his 
life  seemed  so  joyless?  Was  there  not,  even  in 
the  most  generous  self-sacrificing  man's  life,  a 
point  at  which  the  troubles  of  his  brother  were 
stayed  from  intrusion  ? It  should  be  so.  Da- 
vid had  urgent  need  to  guard  some  fragment  of 
his  life ; yet — so  it  seemed  to  the  watchful,  anx- 
ious mother  — her  son  was  burdened  nigh  to 
death  with  the  cares  of  his  parish,  while  nothing 
made  him  so  impatient  as  to  suggest  this  fact  to 
him. 

And  with  bearing  his  burdens  was  not  her 
own  old  life  saddened  unjustly  ? At  times,  as 
now,  he  seemed  to  see  that  it  was  so — that  even 
in  his  last  strong-hold  and  retreat  he  had  no 
right  to  maintain  other  than  the  same  aspect  he 
bore  when  the  world  faced  him.  No  part  of  his 
armor  should  he  lay  aside,  oven  in  his  home. 
Not  his  priestly  dignity,  but  his  manly  tender- 
ness, was  concerned,  that  his  mother  should  not 
discover  that  her  son,  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
heart,  was  at  any  point  vulnerable,  or  other  than 
the  assured  soldier  from  whom  no  manner  of  vic- 
tory should  be  withheld. 

He  walked  with  her  from  the  yard  toward 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  house,  and  spoke  more  cheer- 
fully than  he  had  done  when  he  saw  how  de- 
pressed his  presence  had  made  her. 

“It  is  a beautiful  day  for  one  to  come  into 
this  world,  mother,"  be  said;  “though  I dare 
say  the  little  fellow  don't  appreciate  the  fact. 
Very  likely  we  are  as  close  upon  a far  more 
exceeding  glory,  and  yet  we  are  without  any 
knowledge.  At  least  one  would  judge  so  to 
hear  us.” 

His  spirits,  even,  seemed  less  depressed  with 
his  more  cheerful  speaking ; and  he  looked  to- 
ward Riverside. 

“What  a lovely  home!  And  what  a com- 
fort— will  the  boy  be  a comfort  to  her,  mother, 
coming  under  such  circumstances?  Will  the 
mother-love  overbalance  the  natural  sorrow  one 
might  feel  to  have  given  an  heir  to  such  a name?" 

His  mother  looked  at  him,  with  a quick,  ques- 
tioning glance.  What  did  he  know  ? Did  he 
share  her  knowledge  ? He  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing from  the  mere  facts  of  the  case,  the  well- 
known  facts,  and  was  not  addressing  any  secret 
understanding  of  hers. 

He  did  not  perceive  her  glance.  He  had 
now  gained  a point  where  he  had  often  stood, 
surveying  with  delight  the  lovely  prospect  com- 
manded by  the  site.  More  than  once,  so  stand- 
ing and  so  gazing,  he  had  congratulated  himself 
on  the  providence  that  had  preserved  him  from 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  property,  leaving  hin\ 
to  enjoy  this  perfection  to  which  others  had  do- 
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voted  their  taste,  and  thought,  and  money; 
leaving  him  free  to  work  in  his  own  field. 

“Yes,"  she  said,  “she'll  love  the  child  so. 
She’ll  do  what’s  right  by  him.  And  there’s  no 
knowing  what’ll  happen  next — things  take  such 
turns  you  don’t  expect.  She  won’t  borrow 
trouble.  If  you  get  the  petition,  you  know,  all 
this'll  blow  over  before  he’s  of  age — if  he  should 
live." 

“ Yes,  mother,”  said  the  son,  and  he  did  not 
trouble  her  heart  by  dwelling  on  the  contingen- 
cies suggested.  It  is  a good  fortune  to  have 
such  a mother,  at  least.  When  you  think  of 
what  women  there  are  that  little  children  must 
call  ‘ Mother,’  it  seems  this  boy  is  blessed  enough 
only  in  having  her  to  care  for  him.” 

Again,  with  a quick,  questioning  glance,  such 
a one  as  rarely  turned  upon  her  son  from  any 
eye,  Mrs.  Home  regarded  him.  But  this  glance, 
like  the  last,  was  but  instantaneous,  and  unper- 
ceived by  him.  He  was  looking  backward,  far, 
it  seemed,  into  the  past,  though,  in  speaking 
again,  it  was  not  to  events  very  far  remote  that 
he  alluded. 

“ She  lost  her  boy  before  you  came,”  he  said. 

“He’s  buried  on  the  lawn  there,  with  the 
pretty  white  stone  over  him.  Yes.  She  show- 
ed it  to  me  herself.” 

“I  buried  him.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I ever  did.  But  the  loss  was  a great  gain 
to  her,  though  a loss,  and  a terrible  one.  I 
seem  to  see  that  this  son  is  born  to  be  her  com- 
fort. She  will  not  call  him  Ben-oni,  will  she, 
mother?” 

“ Why,  David,  he’s  not  twelve  honrs  in  the 
world  yet.  Ben-oni — that  was  the  name  Rachel 
gave  to  her  son  when  she  died.  No.  I think 
’twill  be  Judah.  Do  you  know  why  I think  it 
will  be  Judah?” 

“No." 

There  was  that  in  the  voice  that  uttered  this 
monosyllable  that  might  have  dissuaded  the  mo- 
ther from  her  explanation.  Nevertheless,  she 
gave  it. 

“ She  took  up  the  big  Bible  one  day  when 
she  was  in,  and  it  appeared  she  opened  to  Ja- 
cob’s blessing;  for  she  read  out,  in  a minute, 

* Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise : thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  en- 
emies ; thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  be- 
fore thee.  Judah  is  a lion's  whelp.'  There  she 
stopped.  You’re  laughing,  David.  But  she 
didn’t  laugh.  She  looked  as  if  she  thought  it 
was  a name  she’d  like  a son  of  hers  to  have.” 

“I  did  not  laugh,  mother.  Do  I look  like 
it?  Judah  Hamilton  a lion’s  whelp!  She  is 
a strong  woman,  mother : if  any  one  might  call 
her  son  by  that  name  she  might.  Shall  I wait 
here  for  you,  mother?” 

“It  was  only  to  see  me  on  account  of  some 
business  she  had  to  transact  with  you,  I’m 
thinking," said  the  mother.  “You  might  wait 
a minute,  David,  and  if  it’s  to  stay  by  her  she 
wants  me — " 

“As  long  as  she  wishes  it,  mother,"  inter- 
rupted he ; “ there’s  nothing  to  call  you  away. 
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And  I think  she  would  like  it  better  to  have  an 
old  friend  with  her.  Tell  her  I— tell  her  your 
wish  is  to  stay,  if  she  would  like  to  have  you. 

I know  she  would  feel  more  easy  with  you  in  the 
house.” 

Mrs.  Home  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  into 
the  house ; for,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  min- 
ister started  down  the  lawn,  which  sloped  to- 
ward the  garden  from  the  broad,  smooth  grav- 
eled road  that  formed  the  main  approach  to  the 
house. 

“And  if  the* child  should  live,”  was  his  first 
thought,  “he  will  be  five  years  old  before  his 
father  sees  him.” 

He  strolled  on  to  the  garden.  It  was  now 
late  in  October,  but  there  was  an  almost  sum- 
mer warmth  in  the  days  that  were  hurrying  the 
world  toward  winter — summer  warmth,  and  more 
than  summer  glory,  if  less  than  summer  bright- 
ness. The  garden-beds  were  emptied  of  the 
rare  plants  that  had  blossomed  in  them  through 
the  summer;  they  were  once  more  in  their 
places  on  the  conservatory  ranges,  to  break  into 
bloom  again  when  the  snow  should  lie  heavily 
along  the  banks  and  terraces  of  Riverside. 

Walking  up  and  down,  then,  through  the  lit- 
tle winding  paths,  more*  than  once  his  eyes  lift- 
ed to  the  windows  of  the  lighted  chamber,  where 
the  child  and  mother  were.  The  knowledge  he 
carried  with  him  yet  unspoken  was  unknown, 
he  supposed,  in  Granby.  It  should  not  yet  dis- 
turb Judith.  With  that  reflection  came  anoth- 
er that  was  new  to  him — new,  at  least,  as  far  as 
his  perfectly-conscious  perception  of  the  thought 
went.  For  though  all  hfs  action  since  the  trial 
had  been  an  exposition  of  that  thought,  the  ac- 
tion had  rather  been  impulsive  than  deliberate 
— necessary  rather  than  chosen.  He  had  been 
Mill  Hamilton’s  friend,  and  as  such  had  stood 
forward  to  fulfill  the  penalties  of  friendship — its 
sacred  privileges. 

Should  he  do  less  now? — less  on  reflection  than 
he  had  done  on  impulse  ? What  was  required 
of  him?  And  yet,  the  knowledge  he  carried 
with  him,  walking  starlit  through  the  silent  gar- 
den deserted  of  all  tender  bloom,  all  summer 
beauty,  had  seemed  to  change  the  entire  rela- 
tion of  things.  Only  to  his  consciousness ! But 
so  changed  them  that  he  deemed  it  a most  for- 
tunate thing  that  he  might  not  speak  with  Mrs. 
Hamilton  to-night. 

She  knew  that  he  was  daily  expecting  an  an- 
swer to  the  application  made  to  the  Government 
in  Hamilton’s  behalf.  But  she  would  know  to- 
night that  as  yet  he  had  no  tidings  for  her. 
How  at  last  should  the  intelligence  be  conveyed 
to  her?  He  liked  not  to  ponder  the  question. 
Her  ill-concealed  anxiety  during  the  past  days — 
anxiety  that  found  for  itself  abundant  expression, 
though  she  would  not  utter  it,  had  proved  her 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  his  intervention ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  professed  preparedness  to  meet 
the  worst,  she  had  betrayed  her  hope.  Had  not 
her  heroic  spirit  been  sufficiently  tried  already  ? 
Must  he,  of  all  men,  pain  that  heart  he  would 
have  lightened  of  every  burden  though  the  trans- 
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fer  must  be  made  into  his  own  darkened  ex- 
perience ? 

Of  late  the  minister  of  Granby  had  been  star- 
tled more  than  once  by  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  family  to 
an  extent  that  had  made  the  rightful  claims  of 
others  on  his  time  and  sympathy  seem  burden- 
some. Even  from  his  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  petition  he  had  turned  not  with  the  serenest 
patience  to  a requirement  urgent  and  imme- 
diate, of  some  needy  soul  or  body.  And  now 
that  speculation  was  precluded  by  certainty,  he 
was  not  quiescent  as  a brave  man,  loyal  to  his 
Master’s  interest,  satisfied  to  submit  where  no 
service  could  avail.  He  had  fulfilled  the  work 
and  word  of  friendship.  Instead  of  feeling  that 
this  business  was  now  lodged  in  almighty  hands, 
it  seemed  suddenly  that  he  had  drawn  toward 
this  woman  in  a nearness  before  impossible — a 
nearness  of  which  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to 
think  since  she  became  the  wife  of  Hamilton. 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  garden  arbors,  over 
which  in  June  the  climbing  rose  and  purple  clem- 
atis flung  their  richest  bloom  and  sweetest  per- 
fume; he  lost  himself  in  thoughts  that  long  ago 
were  thrown  aside — thoughts  that  began  to  trou- 
ble him  when  Judith  went  in  Hamilton’s  boat 
to  gather  water-lilies  up  or  down  the  river ; and 
he  saw  them  from  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  he  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  studies 
which  were  the  more  precious  to  him  because 
she  was  a student  also. 

How  strangely  had  their  lives  crossed  each 
other!  Had  she  ever  really  cared  for  all  this 
show  in  which,  little  by  little,  she  had  involved 
herself?  was  it  by  such  things  she  had  striven 
to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  of  her  life  ? If  she  had 
loved  Mill  Hamilton  better,  would  her  pride 
have  availed  less  to  sustain  her  spirit  in  the 
wreck  of  honor  ? Now  and  then  he  had  seemed 
to  look  in  to  the  depth  of  her  heart,  as  one  secs 
through  tbe  dark  by  a lightning  flash.  And 
what  had  he  seen  ? He  had  not  dared  to  make 
account  of  it. 

But  now — as  if  in  some  moment  of  sleep  the 
spy  should  creep  past  the  guard  that  circled  the 
enemy’s  camp— -he  asked  himself,  might  he  not 
have  given  Judith  a life  that  should  have  re- 
vealed itself  in  another  way  than  this  of  the 
Riverside  tragedy?  Among  his  books  would 
Bhe  not  have  found  a portion  more  real — that 
which  belonged  to  her?  It  was  too  late  to  think 
of  these  things.  Even  to  question.  Nay,  to 
think  and  to  question  was  sin. 

But  he  had  thought,  had  questioned!  He 
might  get  up  and  stride  back  to  the  house,  and 
pace  up  and  down  the  walk  impatiently,  wasting 
good  time  that  hnd  better  been  occupied  in  quiet 
meditation  on  some  Sunday  theme ; but  he  could 
not  always  be  prudential.  And  he  had  deliber- 
ately thought  a thought  that  had  stung  him. 

And  it  hindered  his  eyes  from  lifting  toward  the 
lighted  chamber.  What  right  had  he  to  specu- 
late on  her  present  or  her  future  ? 

. By-and-by  his  mother  came.  She  would  re- 
turn with  David. 
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“His  name  is  Judah,”  she  said,  as  she  took  ! 
his  arm  and  they  set  out  for  home.  “ If  he  has 
her  spirit  there’ll  be  another  Hamilton  heard  of.” 

“ But  not  as  an  offender,  with  such  a mother 
to  care  for  him,”  answered  her  son. 

“ He  is  such  a pretty  babe ! and  so  like  her ! 
Was  the  other  boy  ?” 

“ He  was  a beautiful  child.  But  delicate  as 
a girl  ” 

“It's  a strong  fellow,  Judah  is.” 

“ Was  there  nothing  you  could  do,  mother?” 

“No,  she  would  not  hear  to  it.  You  would 
want  me,  she  said.  And  she  asked  had  you 
heard  any  thing  about  her  husband?  She 
seemed  glad  when  I told  her  no.  She  just  shut 
her  eyes,  and  looked  like  to  fall  asleep.” 

“Does  she  keep  all  her  brave  courage,  mo- 
ther?” 

“There’s  no  need  of  it  now,”  she  answered, 
evasively,  he  thought.  “ She  don’t  need  to  see 
any  one.  She’s  quieter  than  before.  I can  see 
that.  Quieter  in  her  mind.  It’s  the  first  time 
she’s  had  any  thing  like  rest  to  her  mind  since 
it  happened.” 

“ Thank  God !”  said  David  Home.  “ What 
a help  to  a woman  a child  can  be  1” 

“You  know  that  as  well  as  some  women,” 
8a id  his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  perfect 
trust  and  pride.  “ Yes,  she's  got  him  to  wake 
to  every  morning  now.  And  to  think  of  till  he 
sleeps  again.  Got  him  to  feed,  and  dress,  and 
keep  neat  and  happy.  When  she  looks  at  him 
she  won’t  be  thinking  that  maybe  he’s  thinking 
ugly  thoughts  of  her,  and  about  what’s  happened. 
He’s  come  from  a world  where  there’s  no  such 
misfortunes.  And  those  were  her  words.  For 
she’s  a proud  woman,  David.  And  that’s  the 
worst  of  it.  It’s  her  pride  that’s  kept  her  up  to 
the  mark  when,  if  she’d  been  left  to  herself, 
you’d  have  seen  the  difference.” 

“No  matter  how  she  takes  it,  mother.  There’s 
no  sin  in  such  pride  as  hers.” 

Mrs.  Home  looked  at  her  son  in  simple- 
hearted  wonder.  Was  there  a pride  possible  to 
poor  human  nature  which  he — lowly-minded 
man — would  justify ! 

“ It  will  save  her  from  much  impertinence — 
it  is  good  as  a coat  of  armor.  And  she  will 
need  all  her  defenses,  mother,  for  Hamilton — ” 

“ You  haven’t  heard  ?” 

“There’s  no  pardon  for  him.  We  failed,” 
said  the  minister,  in  a low  voice. 

“ You  was  feared  I’d  tell  it  to  her!”  said  his 
mother. 

“I  had  not  heard  any  thing  I could  tell  you 
then.  I could  not  let  you  go  to  her  with  a cloud 
on  your  face.  I would  not  let  you  look  at  the 
little  child  for  the  first  time  knowing  ail.  I do 
not  understand  it.  I can  not  be  reconciled  to 
this  decision ! It  seems  so  unjust — and  on  him ! 
what  will  the  result  be  on  him  ? It  isn’t  to  be 
borne!” 

Mrs.  Home  did  not  immediately  answer  this 
most  unusual  outbreak.  She  was  hesitating  in 
her  mind  whether  it  were  right  to  keep  back 
knowledge  that  would  at  least  relieve  her  son  of 
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the  sense  of  injustice,  and  the  doubt  of  Provi- 
dence, she  discovered  in  his  words.  She  could 
not  hesitate  long.  There  was  no  one  Bhe  loved 
as  she  loved  her  son ; no  mortal  whose  trouble 
troubled  her  so  much. 

“David,”  she  said,  “it’s  God’s  justice.  I’d 
no  right  to  keep  it  back ; I haven’t  now,  if  I had 
before.  For  you  seem  to  be  doubting  in  your- 
self—” . 

“What  is  it,  mother?”  Whatever  her  wa- 
vering it  must  this  instant  end,  it  being  impossi- 
ble for  this  mother  to  resist  a demand  so  abso- 
lute as  was  now  made  by  her  son. 

“ Hamilton  burned  the  mill  up.  I could  ’a 
told  of  a witness  that  would  ’a  settled  the  mat- 
ter.” 

4 4 Mother  P he  cried. 

“It’s  true,  David.  But  I couldn’t  do  it 
And  that’s  why  I sent  Sandy  Rogers  to  my 
brother  up  there  in  Black  River.  He  was  down 
flaying  fish,  under  the  bank  below  the  mill.  It 
was  nine  o’clock  o*  the  night  when  he  came  past 
here  with  a string  o’  shiners,  and  he’d  been  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  said.  After  the  fire 
/talked  with  him — that  was  the  next  morning — 
and  I saw  he  knew  what  could  be  turned  to  bad 
account,  leastways  againfct  poor  Hamilton.  And 
that’s  why  I got  him  off  so  against  the  poor  folks 
wishes.  But  my  brother'll  do  well  by  him. 
He’s  a kind  man,  Joseph  is.  Oh,  that  trial 
tried  me  sore.” 

“ I know  it  did — I know  it  did !”  said  her  son, 
with  the  heartiest  sympathy. 

“ But,  David,  was  it  right?  was  it  right?  I 
wouldn’t  'a  kept  it  to  myself — I couldn’t  if  any 
other  man  had  been  suspected ; but  no  more  I 
couldn’t  for  her  sake  come  out  to  make  things 
stronger  against  him.” 

44  You  could  not,  or  you  had  been  no  mother 
of  mine ! But  have  you  been  troubled  all  this 
while,  dear  mother,  carrying  such  a load  on 
your  heart  secretly  ?” 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke.  Alas,  he  thought, 
how  we  go  about  burdened  with  secret  cares, 
which  none  can  know  but  God ! Gently  he  had 
spoken ; it  seemed  to  him  at  that  moment  that 
he  never  could  rebuke  or  judge  human  heart  or 
action  again.  Here  they  had  lived  together, 
mother  and  son,  so  near,  yet  so  far  apart ; each 
moving  in  a world  distinct  from  the  other : meet- 
ing merely  in  the  most  external  fashion ; troubled 
each  beyond  the  suspicion  of  the  other.  But 
she  had  escaped  her  trouble  now.  Death  alone, 
he  said,  could  deliver  him  from  his ! 

4 4 1 thought,”  she  said,  44  that  you  should  never 
know  it.  Only” — she  hesitated — how  should 
she  reprove  that  saintly  soul?  4 4 You  seemed, 
my  son,  to  doubt  our  Heavenly  Father’s  provi- 
dence.” 

44  Mother,  let  ns  talk  of  this  no  more.  I can 
not  hear  it.  God  alone  can  forgive  me.” 


Y. 

Judah  Hamilton  was  a baptized  baby  twelve 
months  old  when  the  newspapers  published  the 
death  of  his  father  in  prison. 
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That  death  stirred  Granby  thoroughly  once 
more.  It  took  a time  for  every  man  to  express 
himself,  and  listen  to  his  neighbors ; to  speculate 
on  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  next  movement.  That  move- 
ment was  to  be  taken  with  a decision  that  would 
not  admit  of  long-continued  doubt. 

She  would  continue  in  the  business  heretofore 
conducted  for  her  husband’s  sake.  Continue  it 
in  behalf  of  their  child.  Judah  should  one  day 
fill  his  father’s  place  in  Granby.  There,  where 
Mill  had  lost  his  battle,  his  son  should  fight  it 
over.  Yea,  that  lad  should  be  one  his  brethren 
would  praise — that  boy,  that  44  lion’s  whelp.” 

This  purpose  was  made  known  to  the  men 
concerned  in  it,  without  any  such  prediction. 
But  the  simplest  language  in  which  the  determ- 
ination could  be  expressed  thrilled  the  hearts 
that  heard  it.  And  they  talked  there,  in  Gran- 
by, less  of  her  pride  than  they  did  of  her  forti- 
tude— and  they  called  her,  with  approbation,  a 
“good  mother” — as  if  by  any  means  they  could 
enter  the  arcana  of  Judith’s  purposes. 

Mrs.  Home  had  said  to  her  son,  when  she  read 
the  brief  news  item  of  a death  in  prison,  while 
he  Bat  at  his  desk  ostensibly  engaged  in  writing 
a sermon — had  said,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  pity, 

“David,  it  will  kill  her.  She  can  never 
bear  it.” 

He  answered,  though  he  took  his  time  to  say 

it, 

“No,  it  will  not  kill  her,  mother.” 

She,  true  to  her  hopeful  instinct,  was  glad  to 
hear  him  say  that,  and  even  seemed  to  believe 
with  him,  when  she  said : 

4 * Now  she  will  never  know — ” But  the  sudden 
lifting  of  her  6on's  head,  and  what  sounded  like 
an  angry  dash  of  his  pen  upon  the  paper  before 
him,  interrupted  her.  “It  was  only  last  night 
I talked  with  her,”  she  went  on,  the  moment 
after,  * 4 and  she  said  it  was  less  than  three  years 
now ! She  was  keeping  count  o’  the  months.” 

Mr.  Home  rose  up  quickly  from  the  table  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

44  Are  you  going  to  see  her,  David?” 

“No,  mother.” 

44  She  takes  this  paper — she’ll  read  it  of  a 
sudden.” 

44  She  knows  it  already,  mother.  Do  not  fear. 
A letter  came  last  night  apprising  her.  It  was 
after  you  came  home.  I was  there  when  she 
received  it.” 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  the  minister’s 
voice  that  said  he  gave  the  information  for  one 
purpose  only,  to  end  this  conversation.  But  his 
mother’s  ear  was  preoccupied. 

44  When  was  that?”  she  asked.  You  did  not 
tell  me,  David.” 

44  Last  night,  I said.  I could  not  talk  about 
it.” 

44  Oh  son,  can  you  hope  for  that  poor  man  ? 
He  did  not  kill  himself?  Did  he  repent  ? What 
did  the  letter  say  ?” 

44  Let  him  rest  with  God,  dear  mother.  He 
died  in  peace.” 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Home  walked  out  of  the  house, 
and  though  his  mother  saw  with  concern  that 


he  went  with  bored  head,  and  the  dew  was  fall- 
ing, she  did  not  hurry  after  him  with  the  for- 
gotten cap.  Something  prevented  any  step  or 
word  that  would  have  proved  the  anxiety  she 
felt  long  after  it  grew  dark,  long  after  the  stars 
appeared  in  the  cloudless  sky  to  soothe  the  weary 
world. 

Judah  Hamilton  was  two  years  old.  His 
father  had  been  dead  a twelvemonth  when  Mr. 
Home  went  over  to  Riverside  one  lovely  sum- 
mer evening. 

The  minister’s  visits  there  were  not  too  fre- 
quent Circumspect  in  all  his  ways  was  the 
minister  of  Granby.  He  believed  that  it  were 
better  a mill-stone  should  be  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  he  dropped  into  the  sea,  than  that  he 
should  offend  one  of  those  little  ones.  He  al- 
lowed no  preference  of  his,  no  secret  inclination, 
to  take  him  oftener  to  the  library  or  garden  of 
44  the  House”  than  friendship  could  account  for. 
If  his  thoughts  wandered  thither  more  constant- 
ly than  his  steps,  that  could  harm  no  soul. 

To-night,  however,  he  had  come  with  a pur- 
pose that  would  have  opened  in  amazement  the 
dullest  eyes  in  Granby.  If  to-night  he  did  not 
find  Judith  Hamilton  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  find  her,  or  if  she  should  be  preoccupied,  he 
meant  to  walk  on  the  bank ; every  inch  of  that 
ground  was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  walked 
and  mused  there  in  days  long  past,  before  River- 
side was  more  than  a wild  thicket — before  Ham- 
ilton had  transformed  into  .stone  the  old  red 
wooden  walls  of  the  shed  he  called  his  factory. 

He  had  come  here  to-night  for  his  own  sake. 
Even  he,  David  Home,  who  so  rarely  allowed 
his  own  pleasure,  he  had  something  to  say  that 
possibly  should  please  only  himself! 

It  seemed  to  him  so,  as  he  approached  the 
house  through  the  length  of  the  avenue,  ob- 
served of  her,  as  he  could  see ; for  she  was  in 
the  piazza  watching  the  changing  colors  of  the 
western  sky,  which  the  sunset  had  made  mag- 
nificent. His  coming  did  not  surprise  her ; it 
was  even  as  if  she  were  looking  that  way  he 
came,  anticipating  his  arrival.  This  may  have 
been  his  imagination.  Whatever  he  saw  to- 
night would  be  certain  to  impress  him  strangely. 

He  came  to  the  piazza  and  found  J udith  won- 
dering that  he  had  not  once  paused  or  turned 
his  head  to  look  at  the  heavenly  glory ; and  be- 
fore he  spoke  she  pointed  upward  to  him. 

44  See !”  she  said.  44  Was  there  ever  a finer 
promise  for  to-morrow?” 

“Sufficient  unto  the  day,”  said  he;  and  he 
sat  down  with  his  face,  like  hers,  turned  to  the 
westward,  but  in  no  mood  to  descant  on  color 
or  to  detect  evanescence. 

“What  plagued  him  now?”  she  asked  her- 
self ; for  often  he  had  come  to  her  troubled  and 
perplexed  by  some  doubt  or  difficulty  that  struck 
against  him  as  he  vainly  endeavored  to  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

44 1 almost  wish,”  she  said, 44  that  you  had  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  Highbridge.  You  are  tired 
of  Granby.  You  have  worn  the  place  out,  and 
it  doesn’t  get  any  better.” 
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4‘  That  is  a sad  comment  on  my  work!”  he 
answered.  “I’ll  not  go  to  Highbridge.  It 
would  be  a pity  to  let  those  people  rush  on  to 
their  own  destruction  as  they  would,  you  think, 
with  me  for  a guide.” 

44  How  absurd ! What  I mean  is,  you  need 
a change.” 

44  My  poor  old  mother  wouldn’t  like  to  hear 
you  say  that.  If  I were  more  dissatisfied — I 
mean  more  discouraged— than  I am,  or  ever 
was,  her  happiness  would  prevent  my  seeking  a 
change  ; I mean” — he  said,  speaking  more  rap- 
idly— 4 4 such  a change  as  you  would  suggest.” 

“What  change  for  your  good  would  I not 
suggest?”  she  asked.  44 Do  you  think  me  so 
selfish  ? Iam  only  in  doubt.” 

But  the  instant  she  had  spoken  Judith’s  eyes 
were  averted  from  his  face.  She  seemed  to  have 
read  there,  or  to  have  heard  in  his  words,  a some- 
thing that  made  itself  in  a moment,  and  beyond 
all  doubting,  intelligible  to  her.  She  rose  from  the 
sofa  not  a little  disturbed,  it  was  very  evident, 
and  crossing  the  piazza  she  leaned  against  the 
balustrade,  looking  out  and  still  upon  the  even- 
ing sky,  all  whose  radiance  had  melted  into  a 
deep  amethystine  color,  through  which  shone 
the  evening  star  in  solitary  splendor. 

Mr.  Home  also  rose  from  his  seat,  but  he  did 
not  approach  her  so  much  as  by  a step.  Stand- 
ing where  he  had  risen,  he  said, 

44  Who  can  trust  himself?  I thought  I could 
renounce  the  desire  for  any  thing  that  I might 
value  as  mine  above  all — mine  alone.  And  yet 
will  you  tell  me  that  my  work  must  suffice  for 
me  in  this  world ! I have  assured  myself  of  it 
many  a time  that  it  must  be  so,  and  have  taken 
the  implied  assurance  from  others  patiently — 
from  you,  too,  though  never  without  pain.  Must 
I hear  it  always  from  your  lips?  Then,  indeed, 
you  need  not  urge  me  to  go  away  from  Granby. 

I should  find  the  place  intolerable I have 

tried  not  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  this  world’s 
emptiness.  It  would  not  come  as  truth  from 
me  that  this  world’s  glory  is  the  splendor  of  a 
ruin.  I could  not  think  of  what  youth  is  and 
endure  to  teach  it.  I could  not  think  of  God 
and  believe  it.  And  at  last  I know  why!” 

But  Judith,  with  her  eyes  lifting  toward  the 
changeful  amethyst  which  soon  must  give  place 
to  the  purest  white  light,  did  not  ask  him  why. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  anticipate  the  question,  for 
he  paused  but  a moment  ere  he  went  on  rap- 
idly : 

44  It  was  because  I had  always  the  prescience 
of  a love  that  has  quickened  and  mastered  me.” 

44  But  you  must  not  speak  of  it  to  r/n,”  she 
said,  looking  now  toward  him,  startled  indeed 
by  his  words,  but  not,  it  seemed,  confounded. 
No,  this  was  not,  after  all,  amazement.  Ap- 
prehension was  but  verified,  and  perchance  she 
had  but  herself  to  blame.  For  of  his  love  she 
was  not  ignorant,  though  consciously  he  had 
never  until  now  expressed  it. 

44  If  you  have  thought  of  me  only  as  God’s 
minister,”  he  answered,  4 4 and  have  proved  me 
merely  a man,  at  least  I can  give  you  the  best 
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love  I am  capablo  of  giving — a love  that  only 
seeks  to  honor  you.  Not  a preference,  Judith, 
but  a passion  that  will  take  no  thought  any 
longer  except  of  you.” 

44  Am  I so  unfortunate,  then,  as  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  divine  service  of  your  life?  Have 
you,  for  my  sake,  lost  something  of  the  divine 
fullness?  Do  not  say  it.  Do  not  believe  it. 

It  pains  me.  You  have  lost  so  much,  then. 

All  Granby  would  tell  you  so.” 

44 Granby!”  An  oath  would  not  have  been 
more  expressive  than  his  enunciation  of  this 
word.  He  might  as  well  have  said  that  the  la- 
bors which  had  absorbed  all  these  years  his  best 
strength — that  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  of 
sympathy,  that  had  demanded  of  him  his  best 
sendee,  his  deepest  thought,  so  long,  were  all 
nothing  in  comparison  to  his  love  for  this  one 
single  soul.  That  his  work  and  place  would 
have  no  claim  upon  him  that  should  not  be  si- 
lenced, set  at  naught,  would  she  accept  his  serv- 
ice? Was  she  honestly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
suade him  ? She  spoke  so  quietly,  she  looked 
so  calm.  Ah ! she  had  listened  to  love’s  voico 
before. 

The  thought  flashed  across  him — it  stung  him. 

It  pierced  him  that  she  had  ever  loved  another 
whose  image  might  now  rise  between  herself 
and  him.  The  force  of  his  own  passion  had 
blinded  him,  he  thought ; he  had  forgotten  that 
this  new  life  of  his  could  be  no  new  life  to  her ; 
that  words  of  love  breaking  from  him  whose 
like  he  had  never  uttered — words  whose  utter- 
ance was  in  convulsion — would  have  to  her 
only  the  sound  of  echoes. 

Yet  now,  as  he  looked  at  her,  a new  intelli- 
gence to  oppose  this  seemed  to  become  his.  He 
could  not  say,  44  You  were  never  loved  as  now. 

Mill  Hamilton  was  incapable  of  love  like  mine.” 

But  was  it  possible  that  she  even  now  believed 
it?  If  she  hesitated,  could  it  be  from  any 
cause  but  expediency,  doubting  whether  she 
might  justly  deprive  her  boy  of  such  a father  as 
this  minister  would  prove? 

No!  Ho  saw  love  in  her  eyes,  and  knew  in 
that  same  instant  it  was  virgin  love : and  that 
when  she  spoke  it  was  not  less  against  her  own 
heart  than  his. 

44  Let  us  not  seek  to  change  the  relation  we 
hold.  I see  now  all  its  sacredness.  We  call- 
ed it  friendship.  If  it  was  more,  was  it  not 
what  Mill  must  have  rejoiced  in— could  he  have 
understood  it  ?” 

44  The  relation,”  he  said,  with  prompt  decis- 
ion— 44  the  relation  is  changed.  I can  no  longer 
come  and  go  as  I have  done.  My  heart  is  here. 

It  has  been  here.  But  since  I have  spoken  you 
know  that  all  is  changed.  I have  given  myself 
to  you.  If  you  will  not  take  the  gift  I must 
find  some  place  where  my  work  will  leave  me 
no  time  to  think.  I must  get  away  from  you 
altogether  if  I can  not  come  to  you  forever.  To 
love  you,  Judith,  is  to  love  my  work  and  my 
God  better  than  I have  done.” 

44 1 am  thinking  for  you,”  said  she.  Quietly 
she  spoke,  but  there  was  in  her  voice  a tone  un- 
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heard  before;  and  he  had  evoked  it.  “This 
place  will  not  permit  it.” 

“What  place?  This  village,  two  miles 
square?  The  world  is  larger,  Judith.” 

“ But  here  my  boy  must  grow  up  to  take  his 
father’s  place.  Recollect  my  duty  to  him.” 

“ Be  it  so.  I have  not  for  a moment  forgot- 
ten him.  But  do  you  think,  then,  that  I have 
labored  here  all  these  years  to  fail  in  the  end 
of  the  confidence  of  my  people?  There  are 
some,  believe  me,  who  will  not  say  that  my 
friendship  for  your  husband  was  other  than  a 
true  one.  They  know  that  I endeavored  to 
procure  the  remission  of  his  sentence;  that  I 
mourned  his  death  as  a brother’s — as  a bene- 
factor’s ; that  I rebuked  malice  from  my  pulpit, 
and  wherever  I found  it,  without  hesitation. 
Why  do  I say  this?  If  you  can  not  love  me, 
why  do  I plead  ? It  is  only  love  I want.  With- 
out your  heart  I should  not  have  you ; and  I 
could  do  nothing  to  secure  your  love.  The 
love  I have  dreamed  of,  dared  to  dream  of, 
would  not  come  in  that  way.” 

“No,”  she  answered;  “it  would  not.  Not  of 
fidelity  or  of  service.  Not  of  what  you  have 
done  or  could  do.  But  it  has  come.” 

“Then,”  said  he,  speaking  fast,  as  if  to  fore- 
stall fate — as  if  in  her  answer  would  be  all  se- 
curity, “shall  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me?” 

“ Nor  death !” 

In  one  moment,  as  she  spoke,  the  whole 
heavy  burden  she  had  borne  without  shrinking, 
without  hope  of  release,  fell  from  Judith.  Into 
his  strong  hands  she  might  commit  all.  Anx- 
iety, sorrow,  her  ambition,  and  her  pride  even, 
fell  away — left  her  free  once  more.  Hopes  that 
youth  untried  has  not  the  knowledge  to  conceive 
stirred  in  her  heart ; he  should  help  her  to  ful- 
fill them  all.  And  she  was  able  at  that  moment 
to  think  more  generously  of  that  surrounding 
neighborhood  which  no  power  but  love  was 
strong  enough  to  triumph  over. 

The  assurance  she  had  given  him,  coming  as 
It  did  almost  beyond  his  expectation,  moved 
him  strangely,  deeply.  He  turned  from  looking 
on  her,  and  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  piazza, 
and  returned  again  before  he  spoke.  And  even 
when  he  had  come  back  to  her  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  speech.  It  was  she  who  spoke. 

“This  is  a strange  thing.  In  all  my  trouble 
it  was  my  pride  that  seemed  to  grow  stronger 
and  stronger.  And  sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  it  defied  heaven  as  well  as  earth  ; but  when 
I think  of  you  that  hateful  feeling  seems  to 
have  gone  out  of  me.  I could  be  very  kind  to 
all  these  people,  if  they  would  but  let  me.” 

“It  is  enough  for  me,”  he  said,  “that  you 
are  kind  to  me.  If  love  did  not  humble  me  it 
would  not  be  love.  Since  I have  thought  of  you 
I have  ceased  to  think,  what  I used  to  hold  vaunt- 
ingly  enough,  that  a man’s  future  lay  mainly  in 
his  own  hands.  That  he  but  needed  faith.” 

“ Well,”  she  said,  as  if  she  wondered  whether 
he  now  questioned  that. 

“ I had  lost  my  faith  when  I came  here  to- 
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night.  It  seemed  so — maybe  not.  A man 
thrown  overboard  would  not  be  conscious,  maybe, 
of  the  means  of  safety,  though  he  might  instinct- 
ively use  them.  Oh,  Judith!  is  it  true  that 
you  and  I are  one.  In  daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation, in  earth  and  heaven  ! My  mother  will 
be  proved  a true  prophet  now ; she  has  always 
said  that  I had  missed  my  youth,  but  I would 
have  it  yet.  For  it  would  come  to  me.  And  it 
has  come.” 

“And  you  will  give  me  a mother,  David. 

Oh,  it  seems  as  if  I were  coming  to  my  youth 
with  you ! I often  thought  when  she  was  with 
me  my  own  mother  would  love  her  for  her  kind- 
ness. She  was  kind  when  it  might  have  been 
most  difficult.”  : » 

“ Why,  she  loves  you,  J ndith ! Your  praise 
is  always  on  her  lips.  Yes,  you  will  have  a 
mother  on  earth  and  your  boy  a father.  Say  it 
with  your  own  voice ! ” 

“ It  is  more  than  can  be  said.  It  is  too  much. 

I can  not  utter  it.  ” 

“ But  look  upon  me,  Judith.  Let  me  see  the 
unspeakable,  my  love.” 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  he  saw  nothing  but 
her  heart  there.  They  walked  in  the  garden 
paths.  They  strolled  along  the  river  bank.  What 
matter  where  or  what  their  conversation  ? It 
was  the  stroll  of  lovers  and  the  6peech  of  love. 

A night  of  starry  light.  The  night  of  David 
Home. 

VL 

Judith  was  sitting  in  the  library  with  a bit  of 
embroidery  in  her  hands  to  which  she  was  add- 
ing a few  stitches,  for  she  cared  not  to  read,  and 
could  not  sleep.  It  was  late,  but  she  had  not 
thought  of  that ; the  house  was  closed  and  asleep, 
the  library  door  stood  open,  not  enough  air 
moved  to  stir  the  flame  of  the  gas-jet. 

While  she  sat  at  work  thus  a figure  passed 
before  the  door  and  paused  a moment;  and 
looking  up,  arrested  by  the  sound,  Judith  saw1 
the  shape,  and  thought  she  recognized  it. 

The  suspicion  was  a fearful  one — suggested 
no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a spirit 
departed  had  seemed,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, cognizant  of  all  her  being,  and  all  her  doing 
that  night.  An  imagination,  yet  it  sent  a thrill 
through  every  nerve  and  paled  her  face.  She 
sat  a moment  motionless  after  the  vision  had 
possessed  itself  of  her ; then  she  arose,  for  the 
fantasy  drew  her  forward  with  a resistless  fas- 
cination. She  was  going  to  the  door  when  she 
heard  returning  footsteps ; it  was  no  imagina- 
tion. Mill  Hamilton  stood  before  her  in  the 
shadowy  light : came  nearer  : laid  his  hand  on 
hers.  It  was  a living  touch.  This  was  flesh 
and  blood ; and  living  was  the  look  of  the  eyes 
that  fixed  upon  her ; this  could  be  no  appari- 
tion. 

Many  a minute  passed  while  they  stood  gaz- 
ing on  each  other,  struggling  for  speech.  At 
last  she  spoke : 

“ Are  you  not  dead  ?” 

“If  I were,”  he  answered,  “I  should  be  at 
rest.  You  could  not  draw  me  out  of  eternity, 
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maybe,  but  you  could  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth." 

She  stepped  back  into  the  library,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her.  She  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

“This  is  home,"  be  said,  casting  one  glance 
around  him.  Then  his  eyes  fixed  on  her — she 
was  his  home,  and  he  need  not  say  it. 

She  did  not  answer  him.  Emotion  made 
speech  impossible.  She  was  getting  back,  by  a 
most  dangerous  pass,  from  the  womanhood  of  a 
moment  since  to  that  of  years  ago.  Besides, 
she  was  turning  on  the  gas,  for  she  would  see 
his  face  more  clearly— convince  herself  that  this 
was  no  deception. 

“Did  you  escape  from  prison,  Mill?”  she 
asked,  when  she  looked  at  him  again.  “Sit 
down.  You  do  not  wonder  that  I am  terrified. 
Convince  me  that  you  are  no  ghost." 

He  laughed ; but  from  his  haggard  face  was 
that  a smile  that  blessed  or  blasted  her? 

“ Yes,"  he  said.  “ The  jailer  was  a man  of 
better  judgment  than  his  Excellency.  It  was  a 
mistake  about  my  being  dead.  But  I could  not 
come  to  you  sooner ; it  was  not  safe.  Now  tell 
me  every  thing." 

He  threw  himself  into  the  large  arm-chair  by 
the  library  table : it  stood  in  the  old  place.  He 
was  a man  above  the  ordinary  height,  and  once 
of  sturdy  bearing;  but  he  was  now  gaunt  and 
haggard,  as  if  he  had  found  it  a difficult  matter 
to  live  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  His  beard 
was  grizzly;  his  hair  was  gray;  and  his  gar- 
ments not  like  those  in  which  Mill  Hamilton 
had  been  pleased  to  array  himself  when  his  soul 
dwelt  at  ease,  and  he  had  more  than  heart  could 
wish,  and  called  his  lands  after  his  own  name. 
But  surely  love’s  pitying  tenderness  would  only 
see  to  be  stirred  to  the  depths ! 

To  see  him  sitting  there — him  for  whom  she 
wore  that  mourning  dress — was  it  not  a marvel- 
ous spectacle  ? To-morrow  would  she  put  off 
the  mourning  and  gird  herself  with  gladness ! 

Yet,  to-morrow,  would  he  be  here  ? Alive 
without  the  world’s  consent,  where  was  his  place 
henceforth?  Was  not  Mill  Hamilton  dead  if 
he  could  not  live  in  his  own  right,  and  bear  his 
own  name  among  men  ? W as  he  capable  of  this  ? 
Life  is  so  sweet,  but  thus  precious  to  him ; and 
he  had  loved  her  and  the  child.  These  thoughts 
ran  wildly  through  her  brain.  No  knowing 
whither  they  would  turn,  or  against  what  im- 
passable barrier  they  would  dash  at  last  and 
fall. 

“No,  no;  let  me  hear  from  you— you  first," 
she  said ; “ for  where  have  you  lived,  and  how?” 

She  could  not  ask  why  he  had  valued  life  at 
this  astounding  rate.  She  dared  not  think  that 
in  this  acceptance  of  liberty  he  had  perhaps 
proved  his  guilt. 

“There’s  no  time  for  any  thing,”  he  said, 
hurriedly.  “I  have  lived  any  where,  any  way, 
Judith;  I don’t  know  how.  ’Pon  my  word  it 
seems  all  Hke  a dream ! and  hideous  enough. 
It  was  no  life  at  all ; if  it  had  been  far  better 
than  it  was  it  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
away  frqm  you.  I came  to  see  if  it  was  all 
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right  between  us.  For  better,  for  worse,  you 
know.  But  we  didn’t  understand  what  that 
meant.  You  are  in  mourning,  Judith.” 

“Yes,  for  you.” 

“ I was  afraid  it  might  be  for  the  child.  Yet 
I’ve  often  thought,  since  I’ve  been  separated  from 
you,  darling,  not  knowing  whether  we  should 
ever  meet  again,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  lit- 
tle one  should  never  live  to  know  what  befell  its 
father.” 

“He  is  alive,  Mill;  and  here,  in  this  very 
room ; here,  in  the  old  cradle." 

She  had  dropped  the  embroidery  she  had  bus- 
ied herself  with  when  he  came  into  the  cradle, 
and  the  muslin  had  fallen  over  the  beautiful 
baby  head.  She  threw  it  aside,  and  put  away 
the  screen  that  shaded  the  little  face  from  the 
strong  gas-light. 

“It  is  your  Judah,  Mill,"  she  said.  “I  named 
him.” 

Mill  Hamilton,  the  disgraced,  outlawed  man, 
bent  down  that  he  might  study  those  fine  feat- 
ures. He  uttered  an  exclamation  as  he  gazed, 
but  he  gave  the  child  no  kiss.  Had  this  been 
his  impulse  nothing  would  have  hindered  him. 

All  right  had  he  in  that  child — all  father-right 
to  love  him,  but  none  to  cast  a shadow  of  shame 
or  sorrow  on  his  lot.  Yet  this  was  not  the  ab- 
negation Judith  perceived  in  his  manner  as  he 
turned  from  the  infant.  There  was  a passion 
speaking  from  his  face  that  told  her  he  could 
live  through  all  disgrace,  incur  it,  for  her  sake ; 
that  mere  life  was  to  be  accepted,  clung  to,  so 
long  as  she  was  in  the  world.  Yet  he  shrunk 
from  a too  close  scanning  of  her  face,  as  if  he 
feared  to  read  all  that  might  be  read,  although 
she  sat  there  telling  him  of  all  that  had  trans- 
pired— of  the  course  she  had  taken  iu  the  factory 
—of  her  purposes  in  behalf  of  the  boy ; for  the 
grave  seemed  to  lie  between  them.  How  could 
she  cross  to  him  ? And  it  was  manifest  that  be 
could  never  come  to  her. 

At  last  he  said, 

“ I can  not  stay  here,  you  know.  I must 
be  gone  before  daylight.” 

“ Where,  Mill  ? where  will  you  go  ?” 

“Not  far  away.” 

She  shuddered.  Did  he  see  that? 

“Think  what  he  must  be  to  me,  if  I can  ac- 
cept life  on  such  terms!  This  business  must 
be  closed,  I suppose.  We  shall  see  that  the 
world  is  wide,  and  there  is  something  besides 
reputation  among  blockheads.  We  have  for- 
tune, and  each  other,  and  the  child.” 

She  did  not  respond  to  that  except  by  a soli- 
tary word.  That  word  might  have  conveyed  all 
possible  assurance;  but  it  came  from  her  lips 
faintly. 

“Yes.” 

The  silence  that  followed  it  was  dead  and 
dreadful.  But  he  would  not  interpret  it.  It 
should  not  signify  to  him  that  his  return  was 
unwelcome  to  the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  had 
said  to  himself,  again  and  again,  as  if  in  justi- 
fication, he  would  forego  any  privilege  and  place. 

He  had  not  for  a moment  suspected  that  the 
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love  that  conld  reduce  him  to  this  state  was  no- 
thing to  glory  in,  nothing  to  boast  before  her. 

“You  are  slower  to  take  this  in,”  he  said,  as 
if  vexed  and  disappointed,  “than  I supposed 
would  be  possible.  I relied  on  you  that  you 
would  understand  at  a glance,  and  be  ready  at 
a word.  I thought  that  you  were  Judith — the 
little  girl  I — ” He  did  not  finish  the  allusion. 

“ I do  seem  to  myself  to  be  perfectly  incapa- 
ble,” she  answered,  striving  with  hersjelf — des- 
perately striving — beholding  in  awful  certainty 
her  duty  and  her  inability.  You  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  I find 
it  so  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  I really 
see  you  here,  Mill,  alive.” 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke,  as  if  in  a sort 
of  stupor — as  though  the  incapability  that  obvi- 
ously distressed  her,  while  she  acknowledged  it 
frankly,  were  falling  upon  him  also.  A little 
readier  apprehension  on  her  part  would  have 
changed  the  whole  character  of  this  reunion. 
But  suddenly  a doubt  seemed  to  stagger  him. 
He  scanned  her  face  with  a fierce  decision  that 
showed  the  stupor  had  passed.  How  pale  she 
was!  How  proud  she  looked!  How  quief — 
though  he  knew  so  agitated.  She  had  changed. 
She  had  grown  old  in  those  two  years.  And 
yet  it  was  a maturity  whose  proud  beauty  made 
it  chiefly  conspicuous  to  him.  The  jealous  fancy 
exasperated  his  passion. 

“Then  I must  think  for  you,”  he  said.  “I 
must  think  for  you.  It  is  not  the  first  time. 
And  you  were  always  ready  to  indorse  my  judg- 
ments. I have  remembered  that.  It  has  been 
the  most  cheering  thought  to  me.  Is  Morris 
with  you  yet?” 

“ Yes — faithful  and  wise  as  ever.” 

“ Your  right-hand  man?  Then  you  can  trust 
the  business  in  his  hands,  and  Home’s.  Home 
will  be  a good  adviser.  Let  Morris  advertise  the 
factory,  if  it  can  not  be  disposed  of  otherwise. 
You  and  he  will  be  able  to  set  a price  on  the 
works ; this  estimate  may  help  you.  I would 
like  to  know  how  correct  it  is  when  you  have 
talked  with  Morris.  Even  if  the  property  is 
sold  at  a sacrifice  I should  prefer  you  to  be  free 
of  it.  It  has  been  too  much  for  you,  dear  wife. 
When  we  worked  together  it  was  easier  for  you. 
I never  thought  that  I should  put  a trouble  upon 
you.  Wasn’t  it  my  care  to  keep  all  trouble  at 
a distance  ? But  it  would  not  do  to  have  the 
boy  grow  up  in  Granby.  It  would  spoil  his 
whole  life.” 

“He  was  not  to  grow  up,  Mill,  as  other  chil- 
dren do,  the  mo6t  of  them.  I should  have  made 
a man  of  him  who  would  retrieve  your  name 
even  among  those  who  were  dull  enough  to  think 
that  an  accusation  was  proof  of  a deed.” 

“ No,”  said  Hamilton,  quickly,  “it  would  not 
do  at  all.  There  are  better  people  in  the  world 
than  can  be  found  here,  and  I remember  yon 
never  set  a very  high  estimate  on  them.  Granby 
hasn’t  greatly  changed  in  two  years,  I suppose. 
When  the  mill  and  the  house  are  disposed  of  we 
will  go  abroad.  We  used  to  talk  of  that  when 
we  wore  .younger,  Judith,  you  remember.” 
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“To  Italy!  We  were  going  to  do  so  many 
beautiful  things!  But  we  are  growing  old. 

Mill.  You  are  not  looking  well.” 

“Nonsense!  I never  felt  younger.  I have 
been  plagued  to  death  by  some  matters.  But 
that  is  all  right.  Have  you  missed  me  much  ?’* 

At  last  the  question ! 

“ I have  led  a fearful  kind  of  dream-life  for 
two  years,”  she  said.  “ But  I have  always  found 
comfort  in  reflecting  that  if  you  suffered,  Mill, 
it  was  as  an  innocent  man.  There  was  always 
one  who  perfectly  believed  in  your  integrity.” 

So  all  the  honorable  memories  of  the  past  con- 
strained her  to  speak. 

He  had  not  heard  so  many  words  of  trust  as 
to  be  ungrateful  for  these,  or  even  to  detect  in 
them  what  was  wanting,  if  indeed  they  lacked 
any  thing.  The  voice,  the  utterance,  encour- 
aged him  to  utter  what  he  had  not  allowed  him- 
self to  speak,  though  the  words  came  often  to 
his  lips. 

“You  haven’t  said  once,  Judith,  you  were 
glad  to  get  me  back.” 

Swiftly  came  her  answer : 

“ I have  not  said  it,  Mill  ? Could  any  words 
express  that  to  you  if  you  had  not  the  assurance 
in  your  heart  ?” 

“I  have  not,”  said  he,  “ the  assurance  in  my 
heart.” 

“ What  then  could  give  it  you?” 

“ One  of  your  old  smiles,  wife.  Even  a kiss 
might  do  it.  Women  do  not  think  these  signs 
so  worthless.  Neither  do  I.  But  perhaps  there 
is  an  odious  air  of  the  prison  hanging  about  me,” 
he  said,  assuming  a little  humor  in  his  look  as 
well  as  in  his  words. 

“We  were  one, ’’she  answered,  with  the  lofty 
solemnity  of  one  who  bows  his  head  to  take  the 
yoke  which  to  escape  were  sin.  “You  asked 
me  once  if  when  the  grave  came  between  us  we 
should  not  still  be  one.  Have  I forgotten  it  ?” 

“ But,  Judith,  do  not  recall  those  words ; un- 
less— Oh,  can’t  you  look  a little  happier  that 
I who  was  dead  am  alive  again  ?” 

“Do  you  see?”  she  said,  touching  with  her 
foot  the  cradle  where  the  child  slept.  “It  is 
the  very  one  you  slept  in  when  you  were  a child.” 

“ And  that  Eddy  slept  in ! I dreamed  of  him 
often  when  I first  left  you.  He  was  always  the 
same  beautiful  child.  And  he  never  came  to 
me  without  you,  Judith ; so  that  many  a morn- 
ing I woke  in  that  intolerable  hole  with  the  feel- 
ing that  angels  had  visited  me.” 

He  leaned  forward  to  the  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  took  from  it  a volume.  It  was  one  of  those 
in  which  he  had  read  oftenest,  for  in  hi6  leisure 
hours  he  had  read  much,  and  its  pages  were  cov- 
ered with  note  and  comment  he  had  penciled 
while  ho  read. 

A sword-thrust  could  not  have  riven  her  heart 
I more  sharply  as  she  looked  at  him  in  this  new 
attitude.  How  old  and  worn  he  looked ! Could 
this  be  Mill  Hamilton  ? How  he  must  have 

suffered ! What  must  he  have  endured ! He 

had  looked  to  her  for  comfort Is  it  nothing 

to  you,  all  ve  that  pass  by? Behold  and  sec 
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if  there  was  ever  sorrow  like  my  sorrow ! In 
the  universe  stood  she  alone  to  sustain  that  fall- 
ing life. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  speaking  more  cheer- 
fully than  she  had  done,  “I  often  read  those 
books.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  we  had  been 
talking  with  each  other.  I would  have  let  the 
whole  library  go,  Mill,  sooner  than  one  of  these 
volumes.” 

Then,  it  seemed,  though  she  could  not  be  hur- 
ried into  speech,  nor  could  speak  on  what  seemed 
like  compulsion,  or  on  any  suggestion  save  that 
of  real  feeling,  she  could  say  that  which  assured 
him  of  her  again ! 

He  sat  there  with  her  in  the  library  till  near 
daybreak.  He  had  no  wish  to  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  house.  All  was  as  he  had  left  it,  Judith 
said.  And  so,  she  also  said,  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  leave  all  till  Judah  became  a man  and 
took  possession  of  the  home  that  had  been  his 
father’s.  And  by  degrees  her  manner  satisfied 
him  wholly.  He  confessed  to  himself  that  his 
reception  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  And 
he  questioned  also  of  himself — he  could  afford  ! 
to  do  that  now — whether  the  fact  of  his  life  could 
be  so  necessary  to  her  happiness  that,  with  the  j 
assurance  and  presence  of;it,  she  would  be  will-  j 
ing  to  die  to  the  world,  to  live  in  secrecy,  so  to 
live  with  him But  was  he  not  Mill  Hamil- 

ton ? He  left  her  with  that  thought : had  he 
not  labored,  and  with  uttermost  success,  to  gild 
the  circumstances  of  her  lot  ? He  remembered 
what  the  girl  had  been : had  he  no  share  in  the 
work  of  making  of  the  woman  what  she  was  ? 

And  she  remembered  also.  When  he  was 
strong  he  had  given  her  his  hand  and  she  had 
leaned  upon  it. 


A QUEEN’S  DAY. 

THERE  is  a corps  attached  to  the  British 
Court  which  is  denominated  the  “Gentle- 
men-at-Arms.”  They  do  not  absolutely  form  the 
Body-Guard  of  the  Sovereign,  that  title  being 
monopolized  by  the  “Yeomen  of  the  Guard,” 
commonly  called  the  “Beef-eaters” — an  old  cor- 
ruption of  Buffcticrs . But  their  duty  is  never- 
theless to  defend  the  Queen’s  person  against  all 
possible  attacks  when  she  holds  a Court  at  Wind- 
sor or  Buckingham  Palace,  This  garde  du  corps 
consists  of  forty  “gentlemen” — that  is,  according 
to  the  aristocratic  reading  of  English  society, 
persons  who  have  never  been  in  trade.  There 
is  a Captain,  a Lieutenant,  and  two  or  three 
other  officers.  The  gentlemen  pay  <£1300  for 
their  commission,  and  receive  each  £100  per 
annum.  They  wear  a scarlet  coat  and  white 
buckskin  breeches,  a steel  breast-plate,  gaunt- 
lets, a helmet,  and  jack-boots.  They  arc  armed 
with  sword  and  spear ; and  thus  attired  and  ac- 
coutred they  line  the  staircase  and  the  throne- 
room  or  reception-room  when  the  Queen  receives 
her  devoted  subjects.  I once  held  one  of  these 
commissions ; and  after,  by  selling  the  commis- 
sion which  I had  bought,  I had  relinquished  the 
weary  privilege  of  standing  bolt  upright  for  four 
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hours  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Court,  I held  a small  appointment  in  the  royal 
household.  These  circumstances  familiarized 
me  with  the  usages  of  the  Queen,  and  impressed 
me  deeply  with  a sense  of  Her  Majesty’s  method, 
industry,  kindness,  intelligence,  and  high  notions 
of  duty. 

An  idea  naturally  prevails  among  the  multi- 
tude that  the  life  of  a Sovereign  is  a life  of  lux- 
urious idleness.  “Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a crown”  was  predicated  of  a British  King 
in  the  days  of  despotism,  but  has  no  application 
to  the  head  which  is  continually  occupied  with 
considerations  of  public  good. 

Queen  Victoria — I speak  of  her  in  the  present 
tense,  though  it  is  now  four  years  since  I was 
an  inmate  of  the  palace — rises  at  half  past  six 
o’clock  in  the  snmmer,  and  half  past  seven  in  the 
winter.  After  the  toilet  and  morning  service  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Palace  she  breakfasts.  Coffee, 
bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  cold  meat  constitute  the 
usual  repast.  One  or  two  ladies-in- waiting  and 
an  equerry  have  the  privilege  of  partaking  the 
morning  meal  with  the  royal  family.  Breakfast 
over,  the  Queen  sill  lies  forth  to  walk  on  the 
slopes  at  Windsor  or  in  the  garden  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  generally  visits,  when  at  Windsor,  the 
farm  or  aviary,  looking  at  her  horses  and  exam- 
ining the  aquarium.  Re-entering  her  dwelling, 
she  goes  into  the  nursery  or  the  rooms  in  which 
the  princes  and  princesses  are  going  through 
their  studies ; then  glancing  at  the  Times  and 
Morning  Post , she  enters  her  library  and  re- 
ceives the  Master  of  the  Household.  This  of- 
ficer lays  before  Her  Majesty  a memorandum  of 
all  the  letters  and  applications  he  has  received 
addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  reports  how  he  has 
disposed  of  them.  He  is  allowed  a considerable 
latitude  in  regard  to  the  dispensation  of  the  mon- 
arch’s charities ; for,  of  course,  the  Queen  can 
not  herself  institute  inquiries  into  the  deserts  of 
the  numerous  applicants.  On  the  departure  of 
the  Master  of  the  Household  the  Lord-Steward’s 
deputy  enters  to  receive  orders  as  to  the  invita- 
tions that  shall  be  issued  to  persons  of  merit  and 
distinction  to  visit  Her  Majesty.  These  persons 
arrive  to  dine  on  one  day,  remain  all  the  next 
day  enjoying  the  individual  attentions  of  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  the  household,  and  re- 
turn home  on  the  third  day.  These  three  days 
are  called  the  days  of  “Rest,”  “ Reception,”  and 
“ Departure.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  dispatch-boxes  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  arrive  or  are 
brought  by  the  Ministers  themselves.  There  is 
one  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  one  from  the 
War  Minister,  one  from  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  one  from  the  Home  Secretary,  with 
a supplemental  box  from  the  Premier,  who  is 
either  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  box  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  receives 
primary  attention.  It  contains  a prtcis,  care- 
fully written  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  or  one 
of  the  Under-Secretaries,  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence that  has  recently  taken  place  with  foreign 
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Powers,  together  with  drafts  of  the  replies  which 
it  is  proposed  to  send.  If  any  knotty  question 
is  at  issue  the  Queen  will  probably  desire  to  see 
the  original  dispatches,  if  her  wish  in  this  re- 
spect has  not  been  anticipated.  It  is  a fiction 
to  say  that  a constitutional  sovereign  4 ‘ can  do 
no  wrong.”  In  her  alone  is  vested  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  though  the  re- 
sponsibility is  borne  by  the  Premier.  Hence  it 
becomes  her  duty  to  watch  the  progress  of  every 
discussion,  and  to  stop,  ere  it  be  too  late,  the 
adoption  of  any  policy  which  may  compromise 
the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  Foreign  Secretary’s  box  being  closed, 
that  of  the  War  Minister  receives  attention. 
This  box,  in  time  of  peace,  contains  a Report 
of  all  that  has  been  done  in  respect  to  new  mil- 
itary inventions,  and  alterations  in  the  clothing 
and  equipment  of  the  troops ; recommendations 
of  certain  general  officers  for  important  military 
commands,  staff  situations,  or  colonial  Govern- 
ments ; and  a list  of  all  the  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments it  is  proposed  to  make.  These  lat- 
ter are  inscribed  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  any  of  the 
candidates  for  preferment  the  Queen  attaches 
her  sign-manual  to  each  sheet.  The  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  make  a communication  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  War  Secretary. 

The  Home  Secretary’s  box  contains  warrants 
and  patents  for  the  Queen’s  signature,  which 
warrants  confer  Judicial  or  Ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments upon  the  higher  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  clergy,  or  are  the  signal  for  the  execu- 
tion of  great  criminals.  It  is  always  a subject 
of  deep  sorrow  to  the  Queen  when  the  Home 
Secretary  does  not  see  reason  for  recommending 
her  to  exercise  the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy. 
To  consign  a fellow-creature  to  eternity  is  re- 
volting to  her  Christian  spirit,  and  especially 
when  that  fellow-creature  is  a woman.  Indeed, 
since  the  lost  paroxysm  of  anguish  which  the 
Queen  endured  on  this  account  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  assume  that  a murderess  is  a lunatic, 
and  to  confine  her  for  life. 

The  public  affairs  of  the  nation  at  an  end, 
the  Queen  now  receives  visitors,  who  have  either 
been  specially  invited,  or  persons  who  have  been 
honored  with  her  “ commands”  to  attend  at  the 
Palace.  Among  these  latter  are  artists  and 
publishers,  who  have  rare  and  novel  works  to 
show  to  Her  Majesty,  or  her  likeness  to  take ; 
persons  intrusted  with  presents  for  the  aviary, 
foreigners  with  special  introductions  from  their 
own  sovereigns,  tradesmen  with  articles  which 
the  Queen  is  desirous  of  purchasing,  and  so  forth. 
After  these  folks  have  been  dismissed  the  royal 
family  take  their  lunch,  at  which  the  Queen 
eats  and  drinks  heartily.  The  horses  and  car- 
riages are  then  brought  to  the  door,  and  Her 
Majesty  either  rides  or  drives  out  for  three  or 
four  hours,  frequently  taking  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  some  of  the  nobility,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  or  oven 
(in  the  country)  poor  but  worthy  people  who  are 
confined  by  sickness.  Her  Majesty’s  kindness 
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to  the  suffering  of  her  own  sex  is  proverbial.  It 
is  on  record  that  when  Mrs.  Warner,  a tragic 
actress  of  excellent  character,  was  ill  of  a disease 
which  ultimately  carried  her  to  her  grave,  the 
Queen  sent  a carriage  every  day  that  she  might 
have  the  advantage  of  pure  air.  On  her  return 
home  the  Queen  spends  an  hour  in  her  private 
boudoir  or  library,  and  then  dresses  for  dinner. 

A dinner  at  the  palace  has  always  been  a very 
stately,  dreary,  tedious  affair.  The  table  service 
is  of  course  superb — gold  plate,  Sevres  porcelain, 
alabaster  vases,  flowers,  brilliant  chandeliers, 
servants  in  scarlet  coats  and  powdered  heads,  a 
military  band  performing  in  an  ante-room,  and 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  table  in  full-dress 
costume.  A profound  silence  reigns  throughout 
the  meal,  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Queen 
addressing  herself  to  one  or  other  of  the  guests, 
who  are  expected  to  limit  themselves  to  a direct 
reply.  General  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
whispers  only.  A great  variety  of  wines  are 
drank  at  the  royal  table,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  confining  themselves  chiefly  to  German 
(Rhine)  wines. 

After  dinner  the  party  adjourns  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  there  the  Queen  casts  aside  all 
ceremony,  and  gives  lierself  up  to  innocent  pleas- 
ures, and  the  promotion  of  the  enjoyment  of  her 
guests  and  family.  If  the  party  be  not  large  a 
chamber  concert  or  a dance  is  improvised,  the 
Queen  herself  taking  a prominent  part  in  the 
singing  and  dancing.  The  objects  of  interest  to 
the  stranger  in  the  suit  of  drawing-rooms  are 
numerous,  and  the  Queen  is  not  slow  to  invite 
attention  to  and  explain  them — a hospitable  of- 
fice, in  which  she  is  cordially  sustained  by  the 
Princes  and  Princesses,  and  the  ladies  and  noble- 
men of  the  household.  There  are  magnificent 
vases;  statues  of  marble,  bronze,  and  alabaster; 
glorious  pictures  by  the  first  masters,  ancient 
and  modern  ; port-folios  of  engravings,  musical 
instruments,  curious  articles  of  vertv,  etc.,  etc. 

All  is  life  and  abandon . At  half  past  eleven,  or 
earlier,  the  Queen  retires,  gracefully  courtesying 
to  the  company,  the  ladies-in-waiting  and  the 
lady  guests  acknowledging  the  obeisance  by  sink- 
ing to  the  very  ground. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  is  an  ordinary  Queen’s 
day.  Circumstances  occasionally  happen  to  vary 
the  routine.  There  is  a review  of  20,000  sol- 
diers at  Aldcrshott,  or  of  40,000  volunteers  in 
Hyde  Park,  or  of  a fleet  at  Spithcad.  There  is 
a fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  a 
Chapter  of  the  Garter  or  Bath  to  be  held,  a cup 
race  at  Ascott  to  be  seen,  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  the  Royal  Academicians  to  be  visited, 
Parliament  to  be  opened  or  prorogued,  or  a 
Drawing-Room  to  be  held. 

A “ Drawing-Room”  at  St.  James’s  Palace  is 
a grand  affair.  It  is  then  that  the  aristocracy 
makes  its  greatest  display.  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  youthful  ladies  who  are  to  be  presented  is 
exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  warmth 
of  the  weather  (it  is  May)  admitting  of  the 
dresses  being  worn  very  low;  the  dowagers 
blaze  with  the  family  diamonds ; the  major  part 
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of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  rejoice  in  military 
or  naval  attire ; the  embassadors  and  ministers  are 
grand  in  their  gold-laced  coats,  swords,  and  bags ; 
the  Guards  are  in  their  newest  uniform ; the  car- 
riages are  of  every  hue,  the  panels  emblazoned 
with  rich  coats  of  arms,  and  the  hammer-cloths 
composed  of  embroidered  velvet  or  costly  woolen 
fabrics ; the  coachmen  and  servants  are  all  vel- 
veteen, plush,  silk  stockings,  powdered  wigs,  and 
vast  bouquets ; and  the  proud  horses,  caparisoned 
with  silvered  harness,  snort  and  paw  the  ground, 
challenging  a part  of  the  admiration  bestowed  by 
the  thousands  who  crowd  the  streets  near  the 
palace  upon  the  vehicles  and  their  handsome  oc- 
cupants. 

An  introduction  to  the  British  Court — in  oth- 
er words,  a presentation  to  the  Queen,  which 
does  not  always  carry  the  presentee  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Court — is  effected  after  this  wise : 
A person  desirous  of  being  presented  seeks  the 
favor  of  some  nobleman  or  titled  lady  who  has 
already  enjoyed  the  privilege.  He  or  she  writes 
on  two  cards  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  pre- 
sented and  that  of  the  introducer.  One  of  these 
cards  is  retained  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
other  is  laid  before  the  Queen,  that  if  either  of 
the  individuals  named  be  objectionable  her  Ma- 
jesty may  express  her  disinclination  to  receive 
the  party.  A gentleman  must  be  presented  at  a 
“ Levee’*  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  a “ Draw- 
ing-Room.** The  Levee  is  held  by  the  highest 
Prince  in  the  realm.  If,  after  presentation,  it 
should  be  discovered  that  there  is  a flaw  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  who  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Court,  a notice  appears  in  the  London 
Gazette , signed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  this 

effect:  “The  presentation  of , on  such  a 

day,  at  her  Majesty’s  Drawing-Room,  held  at  St. 
James’s  Palace,  was  a mistake ; and  such  pres- 
entation is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  taken 
place.**  Such  advertisements  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Only  two  have  appeared  in  twenty  years. 

On  the  Drawing-Room  day  the  Queen,  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily and  the  great  officers  of  state,  takes  up  her 
place  under  a dais,  or  throne  canopy,  and  the 
company  passes  before  her.  The  ladies  courtesy 
to  the  earth ; the  gentlemen  fall  on  one  knee, 
and  kiss  the  Queen’s  hand — all  parties  backing 
out  through  a door  opposite  to  that  by  which 
they  entered.  That  same  “ backing  oat”  is  a 
troublesome  process,  especially  to  the  fair  sex, 
whose  trains  are  long  and  therefore  embarrass- 
ing. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  and  last  Drawing- 
Room,  which  is  generally  held  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday,  many  of  the  ladies  go  to  the  Opera  in 
the  dresses  they  have  worn  at  the  Drawing- 
Room.  The  coup-d’cril  then  presented  from  the 
stage  is  superb ! The  glitter  of  the  diamonds, 
softened  by  the  waving  ostrich  plumes  and  mara- 
bouts; the  richness  of  the  silks,  brought  out  viv- 
idly by  the  light  of  five  hundred  jets  of  gas ; and, 
above  all,  the  health  and  loveliness  of  a thou- 
sand young  faces,  present  a picture  which,  once 
seen,  is  never  forgotten.  To  see  it  to  the  best 
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advantage,  one  should  volunteer  to  join  the 
throng  upon  the  stage  who  sing  the  National 
Anthem  on  such  occasions.  Managers  of  opera- 
houses  are  not  the  most  accommodating  people 
in  the  world,  but  there  are  keys  of  silver  and 
keys  of  gold  that  will  open  wide  the  most  stub- 
born portals  that  ever  were  constructed  to  keep 
out  the  curious  and  the  vulgar. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
British  sovereign  passes  her  days  in  London  or 
at  Windsor.  When  the  summer  arrives  her 
Majesty  betakes  herself  to  her  beautiful  marine 
abode  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  gives  her- 
self up  to  domestic  enjoyment.  Parliament  is 
then  “ up;**  the  members  scatter  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  ministers  of  state  retire 
to  their  country-houses.  In  the  autumn  the 
Queen  has  hitherto  gone  down  to  her  estate  in 
Scotland.  Contiguous  to  Balmoral  is  some  fine 
deer-stalking,  a manly  sport,  in  which  the  late 
Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  par- 
ticularly delighted.  The  poor  Highlanders  in 
the  vicinity  of  Balmoral,  like  the  poor  people  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  always  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  her  Majesty’s  advent,  for  then  they  taste 
of  royal  beneficence  administered  with  no  nig- 
gard hand. 

MY  MYSTERIOUS  FOE.  ; 

[The  subjoined  narrative  is  a true  record  of  incidents 
which  occurred  in  New  York  not  many  months  ago.  The 
affair  made  some  talk  in  private  circles,  but  I believe  it 
never  4,k  got  into  the  papers.”  For  obvious  reasons  ficti- 
tious names  have  been  given  In  this  account,  which  I give  to 
the  public  in  the  belief  tliat  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  mysterious  question  of  “Natural  Antipathies.”  I shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  privately  with  any  person  who 
Is  engaged  in  scientific  inquiries  upon  this  obscure  subject. 

Any  letters  from  such  persons,  directed  to  “ K.  L.,  care  of 
the  Editor  of  Harper's  Magazine inclosing  an  envelope 
directed  and  stamped  for  a reply,  will  meet  with  early 
consideration.  I shall  not,  however,  attend  to  any  inqui- 
ries which  appear  to  be  prompted  by  mere  idle  curiosity. 

— K.  L.] 

I NEVER  liked  him.  Nay,  my  whole  nature 
fairly  recoiled  from  him  in  terror  when  my 
glance  first  met  his  small,  piercing  eyes,  as  he 
suddenly  passed  through  the  reception-parlor, 
where  I sat  gayly  chatting  with  Lieutenant 
Charles.  The  Lieutenant  noticed  my  terrified 
start,  and  the  change  of  color  which  doubtless 
accompanied  it,  for  he  sprang  up  instantly,  and 
would  have  followed  the  intruder  had  I not 
promptly  checked  him,  and,  with  a forced  smile, 
endeavored  to  resume  the  conversation  so  un- 
pleasantly interrupted. 

“ And  you  will  npt  give  me  the  picture,  Fan- 
ny?'* asked  the  Lieutenant,  after  a few  moments’ 
pleading  concerning  a carte  de  visite  which  I 
had  lately  had  taken.  “You  will  not  give  it  to 
me!"  he  echoed,  sadly,  after  reading  his  answer 
in  my  countenance ; “ but  surely  you  will  show 
it  to  me?” 

“ Certainly  I will,"  I answered,  quickly,  half 
regretting  the  coquetry  which  had  prompted  me 
to  deny  him  at  all  in  the  matter.  “ It  is  in  my 
room ; I will  bring  it  to  you  in  an  instant." 
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Rising  from  my  seat  as  I spoke,  I hastened 
into  the  hall.  Good  gracious ! there  He  stood, 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  stairway,  motionless,  as 
though  he  had  been  listening  to  our  conversa- 
tion. I sprang  back  into  the  room  with  a beat- 
ing heart,  and  tears  of  vexation  gushing  to  my 
eyes. 

“ You  have  seen  him  again !”  exclaimed  the 
Lieutenant,  starting  from  his  seat. 

But  before  the  door  was  reached  my  hand 
was  upon  his  arm — 

“No,”  I urged,  “do  not  go;  it  will  be  use- 
less, and  excite  an  unnecessary  alarm  in  the 
household.  In  a moment  he  will  go  away,  and 
I will  then  get  you  the  picture,  and  laugh  at  my 
folly  at  the  same  time.” 

“Your  folly  in  getting  me  the  picture?”  ban- 
tered the  Lieutenant,  gayly.  “Forgive  me, 
Fanny,”  he  added,  hastily,  and  an  anxious  cloud 
passed  over  his  countenance.  “ This  matter  is 
more  serious  with  you  than  I at  all  imagined. 
Surely  there  is — ” 

“Say  no  more  about  it,”  I interrupted,  trying 
to  smile.  “ There  are  some  influences  which  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain.  We  can  only 
recognize  them,  and,  if  need  be,  struggle  to  re- 
sist them.  I am  ashamed  of  the  weakness  on 
my  part  which  you  have  witnessed  this  morning, 
and  must  trust  to  your  generosity  not  to  inter- 
pret it  too  harshly.  ” 

He  pressed  my  hand  respectfully,  and  was  si- 
lent. But  what  meant  that  shrewd,  almost  sar- 
castic smile,  when,  a moment  afterward,  as  we 
heard  the  hall  door  shut  heavily,  he  said,  “Your 
enemy  is  probably  out  of  the  way  now ; will  you 
bring  me  the  picture  ?” 

This  “ enemy,”  as,  alas ! the  Lieutenant  had 
only  too  truly  called  him,  was,  like  myself,  a 
lodger  in  my  boarding-house.  The  landlady, 
Mrs.  Hone,  heard  me  sympathetically  when,  in 
confidence,  I hinted  at  the  annoyance  he  caused 
me,  and,  in  her  peculiar  phraseology,  promised 
“ to  rid  the  house  of  him”  as  soon  as  she  possi- 
bly could ; but  begged  me  to  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  in  the  mean  time,  for  there  was  nothing, 
she  said,  which  she  dreaded  so  much  as  “ a stir” 
among  her  boarders,  and  among  her  lady  board- 
ers she  was  sure  “this  business  would  make  a 
stir  if  any  thing  could.” 

I promised  to  remain  silent,  though  more 
than  once  afterward  I was  tempted  to  regret  my 
hasty  acquiescence.  There  was  Mr.  Williams,  a 
strong  young  man,  with  whom  I was  a favorite, 
living  on  the  fourth  floor,  who,  could  his  assist- 
ance have  been  asked,  would  doubtless  soon  have 
effected  the  removal  I so  much  longed  for.  As  1 
for  leaving,  myself,  that  was  impossible.  I was 
an  orphan — a dependent  on  a wealthy  though 
invalid  uncle,  who,  being  once  comfortably  set- 
tled in  Mrs.  Hone’s  excellently  kept  house,  would 
not  of  course  be  tempted  to  leave  it  except  for 
some  more  potent  and  tangible  reason  than  I 
could  offer. 

Whether  my  tormentor  knew  my  sentiments 
toward  him  or  not  I can  not  say ; but  I never, 
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during  the  uneasy  days  that  followed,  heard  him 
hurrying  along  the  hall,  or  stealthily  passing  my 
room  close  to  its  very  door-sill,  but  I felt  an 
involuntary  shudder,  and  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed the  cry  that  arose  to  my  lips.  Once  I 
met  him  on  the  stairway,  and,  scarce  conscious 
of  what  I was  doing,  I bounded  past  him  with  & 
quick  scream,  and  rushed  into  my  room.  Why, 

I can  not  tell,  except  that  my  whole  being 
loathed  the  creature,  and  felt  a presentiment  of 
coming  evil  from  his  presence.  Not  one  word 
had  we  ever  exchanged,  and  I do  believe  if  he 
had  spoken  to  me  I should  have  fainted  with 
terror ; but  his  restless,  intense  glance  had  more 
than  once  met  mine,  and  that  was  enough. 

There  was  a natural  antipathy  between  us : we 
were  born  to  be  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time  my  brave  Lieutenant  had 
gone  back  to  the  war.  He  had,  after  all,  taken 
my  picture  with  him,  and  my  heart  also.  Only 
those  who  love  and  are  beloved  in  return,  and 
are  doomed  for  a while  to  be  parted,  with 
chances  of  danger  and  death  between  them  and 
their  loved  ones,  can  know  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  I awaited  his  first  letter.  Soon  it  came, 
one  glorious  summer  afternoon,  with  its  more 
glorious  news  : “ Our  army  is  moving  rapidly, 
and  we  shall  be  in  Richmond  before  the  Fourth.” 

(Alas ! the  inspiring  spectacle  proved  to  be  but  a 
mirage  woven  in  the  mists  of  Arlington  Heights.) 

“We  shall  fight!  We  shall  conquer!”  the 
letter  said,  “ and  some  of  us  must  fall ; but, 
living  or  dying,  dearest,  remember  that  one 
heart  shall—” 

I read  no  more ; for  at  the  bare  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  losing  my  hero  the  half-read 
sheet  fell  from  my  hands,  and  there,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  room,  I leaned  upon  the  window-sill 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  I loved  my  coun- 
try, freedom,  and  the  right ; but  oh  ! did  I love 
them  enough  for  the  chance  of  this  ? My  brave, 
noble  lover!  If  he  should  perish  what  would 
freedom,  kindred,  the  light  of  Heaven  itself  be  to 
me  ? Suddenly  a rustling  outside  of  my  slightly- 
opened  door  aroused  ine;  and  recalled  to  my 
letter,  I stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  gone  ! 

Bewildered  and  alarmed  I hastily  shook  the 
folds  of  my  dress,  and  searched  floor,  table,  and 
chair,  quite  certain  that  no  other  human  being 
had  been  in  the  room  since  I had  entered  it  with 
the  letter — when  the  door  opened  w ider,  and  our 
landlady’s  head,  decked  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
gorgeous  dinner-cap,  was  thrust  into  the  apart- 
ment. Her  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her 
manner  somewhat  flurried,  as  she  laughingly 
exclaimed, 

I “Miss  Fanny,  if  you  leave  your  love-letters 
lying  about  the  halls  you  can’t  expect  to  keep 
your  secrets  long.  Not  that  I have  learned 
them,”  she  added,  quickly;  “but  some  less 
trusty  personage  might  have  picked  it  up,  you 
know.” 

“Mrs.  Hone,”  I gasped,  scarcely  heeding  her 
words  as  I almost  snatched  the  precious  sheet 
from  her  hands,  “ I entreat  you  to  tell  me  how 
you  came  in  possession  of  this  letter." 
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“Why,  I’ve  told  yon  already,*’  she  replied, 
rather  sharply,  “I  picked  it  up  in  the  entry 
just  outside  of  your  door.  It  was  no  ghost 
dropped  it  there  either  (so  you  needn’t  turn  so 
white),  but  only  that  R-— ” 

A sudden  thought  seemed  to  check  her  in- 
tended confidence,  for  she  muttered  something 
about  people  being  so  “awful  nervous,”  and 
breaking  into  a disagreeable  laugh,  hastily  left 
the  room.  A moment  afterward  I heard  her 
angry  voice  checking  Betty,  the  house-maid,  for 
some  real  or  fancied  neglect  of  duty;  with  the 
sharp  reprimand  not  to  “leave  that  door  open 
again  if  she  valued  her  place.** 

That  door ! Could  she  mean  my  door  ? And 
was  I,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  kept  shut  up 
in  my  room,  so  that  He  might  wander  unre- 
strainedly about  the  house  ? And  what  had 
meant  my  landlady’s  flurried  manner,  her  sud- 
den reticence,  if  in  some  way  my  tormentor  had 
not  been  concerned  in  this  mysterious  occur- 
rence? For  though  I by  this  time  knew  well 
enough  who  had  taken  the  letter,  how  it  had  been 
accomplished  without  my  knowledge  was  a mys- 
tery. It  was  not  more  than  a week  since  I had 
first  spoken  to  Mrs.  Hone  of  the  object  of  my 
fears,  and  already  she  would  flush  up  angrily  if 
I even  alluded  to  the  conversation  and  her  sol- 
emn promise  to  relieve  me  of  his  odious  presence. 
She  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  “ some 
persons  were  too  fidgety  for  comfort ; and  for  her 
part  she  couldn’t,  for  the  life  of  her,  see  what 
there  was  to  make  such  a fuss  about.  Goodness 
knew  I she  didn’t  want  any  such  creature  as  him 
in  her  house,  and  if  I thought  she  did  I was  mis- 
taken, that  was  all ! ” After  this  singular  change 
of  feeling  evipced  itself  I kept  my  own  counsel 
in  the  matter,  though  I was  fully  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  persuad- 
ing my  uncle  to  change  his  boarding-place. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  matters  stood  on 
the  day  that  my  letter  was  so  mysteriously  borne 
away  almost  from  my  very  hands.  After  re- 
covering it  I eagerly  read  it  through  again  and 
again — shuddering,  in  spite  of  myself,  at  a cer- 
tain passage  which  the  reader  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  perusing.  The  Lieutenant,  considerate  in 
all  thiugs,  had  evidently  tried  to  express  himself 
so  as  to  annoy  me  as  slightly  as  possible;  but  it 
thrilled  me  for  ail  that.  Here  is  the  passage : 


41  By-tho-way,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  must  know  that 
there  came  into  our  tent  last  night  what  seemed  to  me  the 
very  identical  being  who  so  startled  you  that  evening. 
Has  he  disappeared  from  No.  123?  If  so,  it  was  himself. 
If  not,  it  was  his  double,  8ize,  color,  and  gait  were  the 
same.  lie  had  the  identical  quick,  glancing  eye,  sharp  white 
teeth,  and  pointed  nose.  Can  there  be  two  such  beings? 
Was  it  from  sympathy  with  you  that  I felt  such  an  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  him  ? I made  a dash  at  the  fellow, 
bat  he  escaped  into  the  darkness  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
come.  Our  captain  and  a few  of  our  boys  were  in  the  tent 
at  the  time,  and  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  my  vi- 
olent movements,  and  at  my  remarking  (as  I quietly  sat 
down  among  them  again),  ‘That  fellow  came  precious 
near  receiving  his  finishing  touch  !•  They  all  protested 
that  they  had  *een  no  one  enter  the  tent ; and  begged  for 
an  explanation,  but  I chose  to  let  them  remain  in  their 
mystified  condition.  A mysterious  coincidence,  at  least, 
was  it  not  ? Dots  it  portend  any  thing  T' 
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To  me  it  would  have  been  a terrible  circum- 
stance, and  so  I told  him  in  my  reply ; but  my 
brave  hero  knew  not  the  meaning  of  fear. 

At  last,  after  reading  the  precious  epistle  over 
(I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  many  times),  I sought 
the  bedside  of  my  uncle,  and  endeavored  to  rer- 
der  the  long  summer  afternoon  less  tedious  to 
the  dear  sufferer.  He  was  aged,  and  the  natural 
infirmities  of  his  years  had  been  hastened  and 
increased  by  a slow*,  incurable  disease.  How 
my  heart  w*ent  forth  toward  him  as,  with  loving 
hand,  I brushed  back  the  beautiful  silver  locks 
from  his  temples,  longing  that  my  touch  might 
heal  as  well  as  soothe ! Ere  long  he  passed  into 
a tranquil  slumber,  and  carefully  adjusting  the 
sashes  so  that  the  soft  breeze  might  play  re- 
freshingly about  him,  I slipped  noiselessly  into 
my  chamber. 

And  now,  at  this  point,  I must  become  mi- 
nute, and  perhaps  even  tedious  in  detail,  for  I 
have  a strange  story  to  tell,  and  wish  faithfully 
to  relate  the  strange  occurrences  of  that  night. 

There  was  but  one  other  boarder  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Mrs.  Hone’s  house  besides  my  uncle 
and  myself.  This  was  a stern,  unsociable  man 
named  Foster,  a bachelor,  who  always  returned 
my  cheerful  “Good-morning!”  with  an  unmoved 
face  and  a jerky  bow,  as  though  his  good  angel 
had  suddenly  pulled  some  invisible  string  to  pre- 
vent him  from  seeming  the  surly  fellow  he  really 
was.  This  gruff  personage  stalked  up  the  stairs 
and  into  his  room  soon  after  I had  entered  mine. 

Our  apartments  were  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  adjoining,  though  his,  being  but  a small 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  had  its  door 
standing  at  a right  angle  with  my  own.  I could 
hear  him  moving  briskly  around  his  room  for  a 
while,  and  finally,  as  I arose  to  close  my  door, 
saw  him  emerge,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  and  disap- 
pear at  the  turn  of  the  stairway.  Soon  after 
there  werre  other  footsteps  in  his  chamber,  ap- 
parently those  of  two  persons,  and  I could  hear 
my  landlady’s  voice  saying,  in  her  usual  indis- 
creet over-tone, 

“There  is  no  other  way : we  will  have  to  try 
poison,  though  I dread  the  consequences.” 

Then  there  was  some  muttered  reply,  and  a 
discussion  ensued,  through  which  I could  plainly 
distinguish  the  words  “ no  one  in  here  to-night” 

— “never  knew  it  to  fail” — “ children” — “ hor- 
rible !” — “ the  uncle’s  room” — “danger” — “un- 
cle can’t  get  out  of  bed” — “ no,  ;t’s  better  here,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Just  then  uncle’s  hand-bell  tingled  out  ;rs  fa- 
miliar summons,  and  I hastened  to  his  bee.-: M. 

* * Fanny,  ” he  said,  “ can’t  you  make  it  a littic 
lighter  here?  I’ve  had  one  of  my  ugly  areams, 
and  I want  to  be  certain  you’re  all  right.” 

“To  be  sure  I am,  uncle  dear,”  I rejoined, 
cheerfully,  at  the  same  time  lighting  the  gas 
near  the  head  of  his  bed.  “ Is  that  too  bright 
for  you  ?” 

“No,  no ; leave  it  up— -so.  Now  come  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  this  afternoon.” 

Should  I tell  him  every  thing?  No.  Ho 
would  either  be  distressed  at  his  own  powerless- 
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ness,  or  would  laugh  at  my  nervous  fears.  So 
I replied,  at  the  same  time  lifting  a small  table 
nearer  his  bed  preparatory  to  bringing  up  his 
supper, 

“ Doing,  uncle  ? Why,  I have  been  here  with 
you  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  before  that  I was 
reading  a letter  from — ” 

44  Ah!  I understand.  Weil,  it’s  all  my  own 
fault  for  over  letting  that  fellow  with  the  but- 
tons have  a word  to  say  to  you.  I shall  have  to 
hire  some  fat  old  nurse  in  a year  or  two,  while 
you’ll  be  sporting  around  with  that  scamp — 
hey?” 

My  only  answer  to  this  was  a laughing  threat 
to  go  to  the  young  scamp  at  once  if  uncle  were 
not  more  respectful;  though,  at  heart,  I felt 
quite  resolved  that,  married  or  single,  I should 
never  resign  my  self-imposed  duty  of  nursing 
him. 

“Well,  well,”  said  uncle,  “you’ve  always 
been  such  a good  girl  I sha’n’t  be  hard  on  you. 
See  if  it’s  time  for  my  mixture.” 

44  No,  not  for  an  hour  yet.  You  must  take 
your  supper  first” 

“Very  well.  Don’t  put  any  butter  on  the 
toast  to-night ; and  if  the  chicken’s  as  tough  as 
it  was  yesterday  bring  up  something  else.” 

“Yes,  uncle.” 

On  my  way  from  the  dining-room  with  uncle’s 
supper  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  tak- 
ing a look  into  Mr.  Foster’s  apartment.  So  rest- 
ing my  tray  in  a vacant  niche  at  the  head  of  the 
stair,  I turned  his  knob ; but  the  door  would  not 
open.  It  was  locked,  and  the  key  had  been  tak- 
en away.  Thrust  partly  under  my  own  closed 
door  was  a penciled  note  from  one  of  the  lady 
boarders,  requesting  that,  if  my  patient  were 
well  enough,  I would  pass  the  evening  in  her 
room.  Well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a cheer- 
ful gossip  with  Mrs.  Gray’s  delightful  family,  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  after 
my  uncle  had  fallen  into  his  usual  slumber,  and 
so  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  my  evening  du- 
ties. 

It  was  nearly  half  past  eight  before  I found 
myself  in  Mrs.  Gray’s  pleasant  parlor,  and  by 
this  time  the  beautiful  afternoon  had  passed  into 
a chilly,  unpleasant  evening.  But  we  soon  for- 
got the  outside  darkness  in  the  brightness  and 
comfort  within.  We  talked  of  the  war,  of 
McClellan,  of  Burnside,  of  the  iron-clads ; and 
in  our  excited  comments  developed  suudry  orig- 
inal and  startling  views  upon  matters  and  things 
in  general,  and  the  strategy  of  the  present  war 
in  particular. 

Well  entertained  by  the  conversation  and  the 
music  that  followed,  I lingered  in  Mrs.  Gray’s 
room  until  ten  o’clock.  Then,  after  seeing  that 
uncle  was  comfortably  settled  for  the  night,  I 
sought  my  own  room,  and,  carefully  locking  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  commenced  to  un- 
dress. This  done,  I stood  in  my  long  night- 
wrapper  near  the  gaslight,  and  began  reading 
once  more  the  words  of  my  absent  soldier.  I 
had  just  come  to  the  passage,  “By-the-way,  my 
dear  Fanny,”  when  a sudden,  but  continuous, 
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clicking  startled  me.  It  might  have  been  the 
sharp  dropping  of  rain-drops  on  the  roof  of  the 
piazza  beneath  my  opened  window,  or  the  tick- 
ing of  the  queer  clock  in  Mr.  Foster’s  room ; or 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  some  leakage  in 
the  Croton  pipes,  or  the  creaking  of  the  poor 
sick  baby’s  cradle  in  the  room  above.  It  might, 
in  short,  have  arisen  from  either  of  these  or  twen- 
ty other  innocent  causes,  and  so  I tried  to  reason 
as,  hastily  putting  the  letter  away,  I turned  the 
gas  entirely  off  (unintentionally,  for  that  matter, 
but  my  hand  was  not  steady)  and  sought  my 
pillow,  quite  sure  that  I should  not  sleep  a wink 
that  night.  But  youth  and  health  are  often 
proof  against  more  serious  alarms  than  mine 
had  been,  and  I soon  sank  into  a profound 
slumber. 

Hours  afterward  I awoke  with  a start  from 
some  troubled  dream.  What  it  had  been  I could 
not  precisely  recall ; but  I was  agitated,  and  my 
brow  and  neck  seemed  fairly  dripping  with  per- 
spiration. In  an  instant  the  deep  tones  of  a 
neighboring  church  clock  striking  “two”  re- 
assured me,  with  its  familiar,  everyday  sound, 
and  I soon  floated  off  again  into  the  land  of 
dreams.  This  time  the  sleep  was  far  less  sound ; 
and  more  than  once,  w ithout  quite  awaking,  I in- 
stinctively drew  my  muslin  night-sleeve  across  my 
forehead ; it  was  strangely  moist,  though  I could 
feel  the  cool  night-air  stealing  through  the  dark- 
ness from  the  open  window  opposite.  After  turn- 
ing uneasily  upon  my  pillow  for  a while,  I finally 
sank  into  a deeper  slumber  once  more,  and  must 
have  remained  unconscious  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  suddenly  I started  up  with  a sense  of  acute 
pain ; and,  wide  awake  in  an  instant,  became 
conscious  that  I was  not  alone  in  the  room.  Else 
why  that  heavy  thump  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
quick  rush  that  followed  ? All  was  dark,  but  I 
could  feel  that  the  pillow,  my  face,  neck,  and 
the  shoulder  and  sleeves  of  my  night-dress 
were  covered  with  a strange,  clammy  moisture. 

Seized  with  a horrible  suspicion,  and  darting 
from  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  terror,  I flew  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  groping  for  my 
uncle’s  door,  burst  with  a cry  into  his  room. 

Dimly  lighted  as  it  was,  I could  see  every  object 
distinctly  a6  I entered ; and  first  of  all,  because 
the  long  mirror  hung  directly  opposite  the  door, 
and  the  small  gas-jet  threw  its  rays  full  upon 
me,  I saw  my  own  reflection  in  its  bright  sur- 
face. Great  Heavens ! I was  covered  with  blood ! 

My  hands  were  wet  with  it,  w'hile  my  cheek  and 
throat  were  crimson  with  the  streams  which 
flowed  profusely  from  my  temples.  What  could 
I do?  My  uncle  still  slept  soundly,  under  the 
effects  of  an  opiate  which  his  physicians  had 
prescribed  for  him.  Frantic  with  fear,  I tore 
into  the  hall,  flew  up  the  stair,  and  would  have 
gone  into  Mrs.  Gray’s  room,  had  I not  come  in 
collision  with  my  landlady  at  the  landing-place. 

44 Goodness!  Miss  Fanny,  was  it  you  that 
screamed?  What  has  happened?  Hush!” — 
and  she  drew  me  quickly  into  her  little  room. 

44 Why,  your  shoulder’s  all  wet!  Gracious! 
child,  what  is  the  matter?  Here,  you’re  safe 
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enough  now — don’t  cry.  Oh!  where  are  the 
matches  ? I haven’t  had  toy  room  dark  at  night 
before,  I don’t  know  when  — here  they  are! 
Hnsh!  you’ll  scare  Mrs.  Gray.” 

By  this  time  the  room  was  lighted,  and  ap- 
parently Mrs.  Hone  was  as  much  alarmed  as 
myself  when  she  saw  my  condition.  She  was, 
however,  a woman  of  strong  nerve,  and  in  a mo- 
ment was  coolly  bathing  my  face  and  neck,  and 
endeavoring  to  stanch  the  blood  still  flowing 
from  my  temples.  When  the  bleeding  ceased 
she  lost  no  time  in  changing  my  garments  and 
making  me  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

For  some  time  I staid  in  the  landlady’s  room, 
and  we  talked  over  the  affair  together.  There 
was  but  one-solution  of  the  matter;  and  when, 
with  a shudder,  I suggested  it  to  her,  she  an- 
swered, softly, 

“Just  so,  Miss  Fanny,  it  was  nothing  else, 
depend  upon  it.  Poor  child ! Did  you  see  him  ?” 

“ No,”  I whispered,  “ the  room  was  dark ; but 
I heard  him  distinctly.  Oh ! Mrs.  Hone,  I can 
never  sleep  in  that  room  again.  I must  leave 
the  house  to-morrow.” 

“Dear,  dear!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hone,  “it’s 
always  some  trouble  with  me — first  one  thing, 
and  then  another.  But  I’m  sure  I can’t  blame 
you,  Miss  Fanny ; though,  if  you  would  stay,  I 
could  get  a man  here  to-morrow  who  told  me  he 
could  soon  put  a stop  to  all  such  troubles.  But 
I hated  to  have  him  come  before,  because  I 
knew  it  would  make  so  much  ta^  in  the  house, 
and  make  the  help  saucy  Goodness  knows, 
they’re  unbearable  enough  already!” 

I felt  sorry  for  the  landlady,  but  in  my  own 
mind  fully  resolved  to  leave  her  roof  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  clock  boomed  out  “four.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Hone!”  I exclaimed,  struck  with 
a new  fear,  “ I have  left  uncle  alone  all  this  time. 
Will  you  go  down  stairs  with  me?  I can’t  go 
alone!” 

The  landlady  was  naturally  unwilling  to  run 
any  further  risk  of  disturbing  the  household,  and 
tried  to  persuade  me  not  to  go,  but  I was  reso- 
lute. 

The  dear  old  man  lay  there  safely  enough 
when  we  entered  his  room,  but  his  sleep  was 
heavy — too  heavy;  and  his  brow  was  burning 
hot.  The  next  day  he  was  worse ; and  when  I 
asked  the  physician  concerning  him,  the  reply 
was, 

“ Oh,  it’s  nothing  very  serious.  Perfect  quiet 
for  a week  or  two,  and  careful  nursing,  are  all 
that  are  necessary.” 

So  there,  of  course,  was  an  end  for  the  pres- 
ent of  my  plan  to  leave  the  house.  But  I did 
not  attempt  to  sleep  in  my  apartment  again,  or 
even  to  undress  at  all.  For  four  nights  I staid 
in  the  sick  chamber,  resting  only  in  a large  arm- 
chair, or  perhaps  indulging  in  a brief  repose  upon 
the  lounge.  On  the  fifth  day  uncle  was  so  much 
better  that,  unconscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, he  insisted  upon  my  retiring  to  my  own 
room  and  seeking  rest.  Willing  to  relieve  his 
anxiety,  and  being  really  very  much  exhausted 
from  continued  watching,  I obeyed;  and  in  a 
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few  moments  was  comfortably  reclining  on  a sofa 
which  stood  near  the  window  across  the  corner 
of  my  room. 

That  pleasant,  sunny  room ! How  different 
its  appearance  was  now  from  what  it  had  been 
less  than  a week  ago.  Then  all  was  order  and 
neatness,  and  the  mantle,  toilet-table,  and  walls 
had  been  decked  with  various  tasteful  articles 
andengravings,  brackets  and  images.  Now  the 
walls  were  bare,  and  the  pictures  stood  on  the 
floor  ready  to  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  uncle 
should  be  able  to  leave  the  house  (for  now  I felt 
confident  I could  persuade  him  to  go),  and  the 
little  nick-nacks  and  souvenirs  were  already 
safely  stowed  away  in  trunks.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  tastelessly  back  by  Betty’s  ruthless 
hand ; and  on  the  furniture  lingered  a peculiar 
bloom — neither  cleanliness  nor  dirt — left  by  the 
house-maid’s  duster.  To  add  to  the  air  of  dis- 
comfort, in  one  corner  stood  a pile  of  trunks 
(which  had  been  noiselessly  packed  while  uncle 
slept) ; and  in  another  lay  portions  of  a dismem- 
bered bedstead  and  a quantity  of  bedding,  which 
the  landlady  had  asked  permission  to  leave  there, 
“being  as  the  room  wasn’t  used.” 

All  these  things  were  duly  noted  as  I lay  there, 
vainly  courting  the  sleep  which  I so  much  need- 
ed. I could  hear  my  uncle’s  heavy  breathing  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  occasional  passing  of 
footsteps  along  the  hall  as  the  boarders  came 
straggling  up  from  dinner.  It  was  no  feverish 
dream  then  that  possessed  me  when  there,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  I saw  the  detested  creature  who 
had  attacked  me  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the 
traces  of  whose  diabolical  work  were  still  upon 
my  temple,  cautiously  enter  my  room,  and,  glid- 
ing slowly  and  stealthily  along,  close  up  to  the 
very  wainscot,  actually  secrete  himself  under  the 
bedding  in  the  corner! 

Goaded  to  desperation  I leaped  from  the  couch, 
and,  scarce  conscious  of  what  I was  doing,  flew 
to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  a small  bedpost  which 
lay  there,  beat  with  all  my  might  upon  the  place 
where  I believed  his  head  and  breast  to  be ! No 
sound  escaped  him,  but  from  the  first  stroke  I 
felt  that  he  was  in  my  power.  Blow  after  blow 
fell,  for  I had  the  strength  of  a maniac,  and  I 
dared  not  stop.  By  this  time  my  cries  were 
heard,  and  my  landlady  and  several  of  the  board- 
ers rushed  into  my  room.  They  forced  me  into 
a seat,  and  lifted  the  bedding  from  the  floor. 

There  he  lay,  motionless , they  turned  him  over : 
he  was  dead ! — stone  dead — and  by  my  hand ! 

“Good  Heaven!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams, 
the  strong  young  man  from  the  fourth  story,  as 
he  lifted  my  victim  from  the  floor,  “ he  is  dead, 
big  as  he  is ; but  how  did  you  ever  find  courage 
to  kill  him?” 

“I’m  sure  I hardly  know,”  I gasped,  “ex- 
cept that  I was  desperate,  He  has  tormented 
me  almost  to  death  for  two  or  three  weeks  past, 
and  last  Saturday  night  he  actually  did  come 
near  killing  me  in  earnest.” 

“ How  ? how  ?”  cried  every  body  but  the  land- 
lady, crowding  more  closely. 

The  good  lady  winked  prodigiously  at  me  just 
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then,  and  tried  to  change  the  subject ; but  I was 
too  excited  to  heed  her.  Turning  with  a shud- 
der from  the  lifeless  cause  of  my  past  miseries,  I 
explained  how  I had  felt  a natural  antipathy 
against  him  from  the  first  moment  I had  en- 
countered him  in  the  hall  at  Mrs.  Hone's ; how 
terrified  I had  been  when  I saw  him  pass  through 
the  reception-parlor  where  I sat  conversing  with 
a gentleman ; how  I had  heard  and  seen  him 
several  times  since ; how  he  had  actually  dragged 
a letter* from  my  room  out  into  the  hall;  and, 
above  all,  how  he  had  bitten  my  temple  on  that 
fearful  night.  I had  just  raised  the  hair  care- 
fully from  my  brow  to  show  my  audience  the  still 
unhealed  traces  of  those  cruel  teeth,  when  Biddy, 
the  chamber-maid,  came  bustling  in.  The  mo- 
ment she  saw  the  lifeless  corpse  she  shrieked, 

“Who  killed  him?  Not  you,  Miss  Fanny! 
I'd  have  been  skecred  to  death.  I’m  glad  he’s 
dead,  any  how.  I told  you,  ma’am,  ” she  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Hone,  “’twan’t  no  use  tryin’  to 
pizen  him.  We  couldn’t  have  got  rid  of  him : 
and  he’d  smelt  awful  all  summer ; and — ” 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hone, 
out  of  patience. 

Thus  tenderly  admonished,  Biddy  subsided, 
only  murmuring,  under  her  breath,  that  peo- 
ple’s lives  “ hadn’t  been  safe  with  a critter  like 
that  namin'  around;”  and  finally  uttering  a 
piercing  shriek  as  Mr.  Williams,  the  strong 
young  man  from  the  fourth  story,  lifted  the  life- 
less body  toward  her. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Hone’s  oldest  son,  Fred, 
a student  in  the  Free  Academy,  burst  into  the 
room.  He  stopped  for  a moment,  surveying  the 
strange  tableau.  There  was  I,  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  my  exploit;  Biddy,  angry  at  be- 
ing checked  in  her  voluble  exclamations,  and 
shrinking  from  the  corpse ; Mrs.  Hone,  severe 
in  her  dignity  as  head  of  the  house,  glad  that 
the  obnoxious  creature  was  dead,  yet  anxious  to 
prevent  any  talk  among  her  boarders ; and  Mr. 
Williams,  holding  up  the  dead  body  so  that  all 
could  see  it. 

Master  Fred,  who  being  six  years  my  junior 
was  my  sworn  admirer,  and  hated  my  mysterious 
foe  as  much  as  I did,  took  in  the  whole  affair  at 
a glance. 

“ You’ve  killed  him,  Miss  Fanny,  have  you  ?” 
he  exclaimed.  “ Bully  for  you ! He’s  the  big- 
gest fellow  I ever  saw ! * A rat,  dead  for  a ducat, 
dead ! ’ ” he  added,  imitating  as  nearly  as  he  could 
the  tone  and  attitude  of  Edwin  Booth,  whom  he 
had  seen  the  evening  before  in  Hamlet,  pointing 
at  the  dead  body  of  the  huge  rat  whom  I had  just 
killed,  which  Mr.  Williams  was  handing  to  the 
shrinking  Biddy  to  be  duly  disposed  of. 

Possibly  the  reader  of  this  narrative  may,  like 
my  Lord  Hamlet,  have  taken  this  slaughtered 
rat  for  “his  better.”  If  so,  he  has  read  with 
his  imagination  instead  of  his  eyes — “ a bad  hab- 
it ; I pray  you  avoid  it.” 

I have  only  to  add  here,  that  “My  Mysteri- 
ous Foe”  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  kind 
that  has  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
Immaculate  mansion  of  Mrs.  Hone. 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  FLAG. 

WE  have  been  for  almost  two  years  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  our  flag  upon  our  houses  and 
hanging  from  our  windows,  that  we  have  almost 
forgotten  how  startling  a sight  it  at  first  was, 
and  how  deep  a lesson  it  ought  to  teach  us  as  it 
floats  over  our  home,  and  thus  connects  the  peace 
of  the  family  with  the  power  of  the  nation.  Be- 
fore we  were,  perhaps,  proud  enough  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  flag ; but  our  pride  of  late  yearn  was 
reserved  too  much  for  certain  state  occasions — as 
for  a military  parade,  the  arrival  of  a fleet,  the 
anniversary  of  a victory,  or  the  return  of  the 
national  holiday.  Even  then  we  must  confess 
to  being  sometimes  a little  surfeited  with  the 
show  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  though  well  enough  in  their  place  on 
our  national  ships  and  forts,  were  regarded  by 
dainty  eyes  as  a little  vulgar  when  brought  too 
near,  very  muoh  as  Fourth  of  July  fire-crackers 
are  regarded  by  sensitive  ears.  There  was  in- 
deed some  reason  for  our  distaste  at  the  frequent 
obtrusion  of  the  symbol  of  our  nationality : for  it 
was  too  often  made  under  the  auspices  of  per- 
sons more  intent  on  displaying  themselves  than 
on  serving  the  country ; and  too  many  of  our 
militia  musters  have  been  more  alarming  to 
quiet  citizens  than  to  public  enemies ; and  the 
hereditary  bunting  that  perpetuates  the  virtue 
of  our  fathers  sometimes  has  been  disgraced  by 
the  inebriety  of  the  sons,  being  exhibited  upon 
tents  whose  inmates  beat  each  other  instead  of 
the  invader,  and  fell  more  frequently  by  liquor 
than  by  bullets. 

Even  when  our  martial  enthusiasm  has  been 
truly  stirred  by  imposing  military  displays,  as  so 
often  by  the  excellent  citizen  soldiery  of  our 
great  city,  it  has  been  very  much  as  at  some 
grand  scenic  effect  upon  the  stage.  We  did  not, 
indeed,  doubt  that  our  men  were  brave,  and  our 
nation  powerful,  and  our  arms  invincible,  yet 
we  had  little  thought  of  those  troops  being  part 
of  an  actual  army,  or  of  claiming  the  flag  as  part 
of  our  own  household,  after  that  it  had  been 
borne  so  gayly  past  our  window. 

How  changed  is  our  feeling  now ! The  first 
blow  that  was  6truck  at  our  national  life  moved 
us  all  to  lift  up  the  flag  upon  our  houses  and 
churches,  as  the  Crusaders  of  old  lifted  up  the 
insulted  cross.  We  can  remember  what  a thrill 
went  through  the  heart  of  the  nation  when  the 
flag  was  first  unfurled  upon  our  church  spires; 
but  the  precursors  of  this  signal  appeared  upon 
many  a roof  below,  and  the  fire  that  blazed  aloft 
upon  the  towers  was  kindled  from  the  hearths  of 
the  people.  The  feeling  that  came  over  the  na- 
tion took  us  all  by  surprise,  and,  like  every  great 
experience,  it  neither  came  by  calculation  nor 
can  it  be  analyzed  by  cold  criticism,  nor  compre- 
hended by  mere  prudence.  Our  life  is  greater 
than  we  know,  and  whenever  its  interior  fount- 
ains are  stirred,  we  are  reverently  to  await  a 
revelation  instead  of  prescribing  an  opinion  or 
conceit.  We  have  awaited  now  more  than  a 
year  the  developments  of  our  national  life,  and 
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from  time  to  time  we  have  tried  to  give  our  views 
of  their  import.  We  propose  now  to  extend  our 
observations  into  a somewhat  new  direction,  and 
speak  of  the  lesson  of  the  flag  at  the  window,  or 
the  relation  between  our  homes  and  our  country, 
or  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  nation. 

We  remark  at  the  outset,  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  show  that  we  are  taking  the  nation  home 
with  us  as  never  before,  and  making  our  public 
interests  a part  of  our  private  welfare.  The 
change  is  greater  than  we  are  at  first  prepared  to 
admit ; for  while  private  welfare  tends  to  become 
too  much  a very  narrow,  engrossing,  and  even 
selfish  object,  public  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  apt  to  be  left  in  the  vagueness  of  remote 
distance,  or  to  the  abstractions  and  the  round 
numbers  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  tables  of 
statistics.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  “ our  country,” 
or  to  repeat  the  statistics  of  our  population,  do- 
main, wealth,  and  lines  of  communication.  But 
how  much  more  vivid  and  stirring  is  the  word 
“home,”  and  with  the  sound  of  the  word  the 
eye  rests  upon  or  recalls  the  cherished  object  it- 
self. We  see  it,  the  wrhole  of  it,  just  as  it  is, 
precisely  so  large  or  so  small,  with  exactly  so 
many  inmates,  of  such  years,  features,  and  voices, 
with  furniture  and  garden,  as  distinct  as  in  a 
picture.  Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  engross- 
ing object  of  all  is  she  who  is  generally  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  the  house,  the  wife  and  mother. 
We  call  our  country  our  mother;  and  so  she 
ought  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  so  she  is ; but 
she  does  not  stand  before  us  so  distinctly  as  our 
mother  in  blood — as  she  who  bore  us,  and  is  al- 
ways bearing  with  us  and  forbearing.  The  mo- 
ther in  the  house  is  a very  private  and  some- 
what exclusive  person,  and  is  apt  to  impart  to 
us  something  of  her  own  clannishness,  and  to 
shut  us  up  within  the  circle  of  her  own  affec- 
tions, when  she  is  too  generous  to  tie  us  to  the 
apron  strings  of  her  will.  Great  is  the  gain, 
then,  when  she  brings  the  nation  within  her  own 
charmed  circle,  and  gives  the  country  a hearty 
place  in  the  household.  Sometimes  this  adop- 
tion is  not  merely  an  interior  feeling  but  a visi- 
ble act ; and  no  sight  is  to  us  more  expressive 
than  that  so  often  seen  within  the  year— the  good 
mother  seated  at  the  window  from  which  floats 
the  household  flag,  and  watching  intently  the 
passing  regiment,  and  waving  her  handkerchief 
to  some  friend  or  kinsman,  perhaps  to  her  own 
sons  or  brothers,  as  they  are  marching,  not  on  a 
holiday  pageant,  but  to  the  war,  in  defense  of 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  sight  of  her  and  her 
daughters  brings  the  whole  country  nearer  to  us, 
and  the  great  continent  seems  to  rise  before  us  in 
living  personality,  and  to  speak  with  her  voice, 
and  to  glow  with  our  affections.  The  nation 
seems  to  live  in  the  person  of  its  queen,  and  here 
every  patriotic  woman  does  a great  deal  to  ani- 
mate and  impersonate  the  whole  government. 

We  undoubtedly  suffer  something  from  the 
absence  of  the  traditional  symbpls  and  titled 
personages  which  embody  and  concentrate  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  old  nationalities.  As 
yet  noperson  mores  us  as  the  Queen  moves  the 
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| English  when  she  visits  the  army,  or  as  the  Czar 
j stirs  the  Russians,  when,  as  autocrat  and  pon- 
tiff at  once,  lie  rides  among  the  battalions  that 
j welcome  him  with  hymns  as  well  os  cannon. 

| Yet  we  are  gaining  in  national  symbolism,  and 
never,  since  Washington’s  time,  has  a Presi- 
dent been  greeted  as  ours ; and  never,  since  time 
was,  has  more  enthusiasm  been  rising  toward  any 
queen  than  that  which  is  rising  in  our  camps  to- 
ward the  noble  women  who  are  making  such 
sacrifices  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  sol- 
diers. She  who  looks  out  from  the  window  to 
give  the  soldiers  her  blessing  as  they  march  to 
the  war,  shall  receive  that  blessing  with  increase 
when  they  return.  The  whole  nation  should 
and  will  join  in  the  blessing ; for  she,  the  true 
woman,  it  is  who  enables  the  soldier  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  keep  his  country  in  his  heart 
as  part  of  his  home.  Surely  we  are  governed 
far  more  than  we  think  by  tangible  objects  and 
personal  associations ; so  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
love  our  country,  and  even  our  religion,  apart 
from  congenial  places  and  persons.  The  flag  is 
something  tangible,  and  it  seems  sometimes  to 
have  a supernatural  virtue  in  rousing  patriotism. 

There  is  a reverence  for  our  flag  amounting  al- 
most to  worship ; yet  without  some  human  face 
or  word  to  go  with  it,  the  flag  is  a very  insuffi- 
cient incentive,  and  the  good  soldier  feels  its 
power  far  more  when  he  receives  the  silken  ban- 
ner at  the  hands  of  some  fair  woman,  and  sees 
her  cheering  face  wherever  he  marches,  and 
hears  her  encouraging  voice  above  all  other 
music.  In  some  way  every  soldier  is  enabled 
to  interpret  his  country  by  some  such  personal 
association,  and  so  give  it  a place  in  his  fancy 
and  affections,  as  well  as  in  his  reason  and  con- 
science. The  more  we  do  to  cherish  such  as- 
sociations so  much  the  better  for  the  nation, 
and  so  much  greater  is  the  safeguard  against 
the  narrow  individualism  and  private  thrift  that 
are  so  apt  to  be  in  the  ascendant  among  us. 

As  a people  we  are  much  given  to  arithmetic, 
and  nowhere  on  earth  is  the  multiplication-table 
so  widely  taught  and  applied  as  with  us.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  disparage  this  important  docu- 
ment, or  to  bring  down  upon  our  heads  the 
wrath  of  its  significant  figures,  which  can  gather 
at  a word  in  such  ratios  that  roll  up  volumes 
sometimes  more  startling  than  the  thunder-clouds. 

Yet  we  must  modestly  suggest  that  the  multipli- 
cation-table can  not  do  every  thing,  nor  even  the 
most  important  thing.  It  can  multiply  the  unit 
into  thousands  and  millions,  but  it  can  not  give 
us  the  unit  itself  to  start  with.  It  may  figure 
up  the  number  of  houses  in  the  country,  or  of 
men  in  the  army,  but  it  can  not  give  us  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  a single  house  or  a single  man. 

In  fact,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  so  deceptive  and 
unsatisfactory  os  that  which  is  merely  numeric- 
al. We  learn  something,  but  not  the  chief 
thing,  when  we  learn  that  we  are  a nation  of 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  We  learn  the 
great  thing  only  when  we  are  told  what  kind  of 
people  they  are,  and  especially  what  kind  of  a 
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representative  character  of  the  whole.  What- 
ever tends  to  translate  the  abstractions  of  sta- 
tistics into  personal  form  and  feature  corrects 
their  insufficiency  and  makes  their  facts  vital. 
Now,  certainly,  all  household  images  and  associ- 
ations have  this  tendency,  and  the  muster-roll 
of  a regiment  begins  to  mean  something  to  us 
the  moment  we  recognize  some  familiar  name, 
and  remember,  perhaps,  some  old  neighbor  or 
schoolmate  whose  home  wc  have  passed,  and 
whose  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  we 
know.  The  whole  army  starts  into  life  as  it  is 
thus  estimated  by  a standard  that  the  heart  can 
recbgnize,  and  there  is  something  very  near  to 
degradation  in  being  known  merely  as  one  of  a 
certain  number,  without  local  habitation  or  name. 
How  repulsive  it  is,  not  only  to  our  pride  but 
to  our  affections,  to  be  called  number  one  or 
number  ten  instead  of  our  own  name ; and  the 
prison  has  no  indignity  greater  than  that  of  la- 
beling its  inmates  numerically,  and  knowing  them 
only  by  their  number,  like  so  many  hack  horses. 
Women  are  especially  averse  to  such  computa- 
tion ; and  we  can  not  imagine  any  greater  affront 
put  upon  a circle  of  stately  dames  or  blooming 
damsels  than  by  omitting  their  characteristic 
names,  and  slighting  their  characteristic  cos- 
tume, and  telling  them  off  by  number,  as  so 
many  hats  or  umbrellas  left  in  care  of  the  por- 
ter. Womanly  affection  is  altogether  private 
and  personal,  and  carries  its  personality  into 
public  affairs,  and  helps  us,  harder  and  more  ab- 
stracted men,  carry  it  there  also. 

Tell  a woman,  for  example,  that  a thousand 
men  were  slain  in  the  last  battle,  and  she  re- 
ceives the  news  with  amazement,  perhaps  with 
horror,  yet  does  not  lose  her  composure  nearly 
so  much  as  when  she  hears  that  one  of  her  own 
acquaintance  was  among  the  number ; and  as  she 
thinks  of  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  sees 
the  whole  thousand  who  suffered  with  him,  and 
the  many  appear  before  her  in  the  one . This  is 
the  way,  indeed,  with  the  human  heart,  but  it 
comes  largely  from  its  home  training ; and  but 
for  this  personal  and  affectionate  view  of  affairs 
public  life  would  lose  its  personal  interest,  the 
country  would  evaporate  into  an  airy  abstrac- 
tion, or  sink  down  into  a coarse  trading  copart- 
nership, and  the  flag  would  be  shorn  of  its  best 
power  in  being  tom  away  from  its  allies  in  the 
household. 

Let  ns  not  be  narrow  in  either  direction ; and 
we  are  to  shun  the  extreme  of  sentimental  emo- 
tion as  the  extreme  of  cold  calculation.  Let  us 
be  willing  to  read  the  census  all  the  more  be- 
cause we  look  into  the  house,  and  the  aggregate 
numbers  will  mean  all  the  more  to  us  as  we 
study  the  contents  of  the  separate  units  that 
swell  into  hundreds  and  thousands.  We  need 
to  take  the  household  and  personal  view  of  our 
nation  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  we  not 
only  lack  the  central  court  and  permanent  head 
that  tend  to  bring  national  life  home  to  the  pop- 
ular fancy,  but  we  also  share  peculiarly  in  the 
habit  of  calculation  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
our  time,  and  sometimes  comes  near  displacing 
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enthusiasm  by  prudence,  and  living  personality 
by  scientific  abstractions.  Without  going  over 
in  theoiy  to  the  Positivist  School  of  Comtd,  and 
while  retaining  our  nominal  spiritual  faith,  we 
often  virtually  adopt  his  principles,  and  regard 
our  country  too  much  in  its  mere  statistics ; not 
as  our  benign  mother,  whom  we  know  and  love 
by  heart,  but  as  the  great  farm  and  storehouse, 
which  we  are  to  estimate  by  tables  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  French 
Positivist  himself  found  out  his  mistake  before 
he  died,  and  in  a measure  corrected  it  by  that 
same  method  that  we  are  recommending;  and 
Comte,  who  boasted  of  having  reduced  every 
study  to  an  exact  science,  and  of  being  able  to 
read  the  future  as  the  past  by  his  sociological 
theory,  confessed  that  he  learned  from  a single 
friend  more  than  from  all  his  figures  and  laws, 
and  that  without  the  friendship  of  a noble  wo- 
man, with  the  light  of  her  home,  he  must  have 
been  without  religion,  if  not  a stranger  to  true 
humanity.  His  case  is  more  or  less  our  own ; 
and  all  public  generalities  are  unmeaning  until 
we  interpret  them  by  personal  affections  and 
bring  them  home  to  our  own  hearts.  It  mat- 
ters little  over  how  many  square  miles  or  mill- 
ions of  people  our  flag  waves,  if  we  do  not  con- 
nect it  with  our  own  household,  and  feel  its  pro- 
tection while  we  are  under  our  own  roof.  The 
flag  at  the  window  thus  teaches  a great  truth,  as 
well  as  presents  a glowing  symbol ; for  it  teach- 
es us  to  study  our  nation  in  its  personal  rela- 
tions, and  breathe  human  life  into  numerical 
abstractions. 

Not  only  do  we  thus  interpret  round  numbers 
by  a definite  point,  by  the  unit  that  makes  all 
the  figures  significant,  but  we  have  the  means 
of  taking  an  interior  view  of  the  whole  nation, 
or  looking  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Regard- 
ing the  nation  only  in  the  mass , the  view  is 
alike  indefinite  and  superficial . If  we  think  of 
the  many , we  fail  to  see  them  definitely , unless 
we  see  them  one  by  one ; and  we  fail  to  see 
them  profoundly , unless  wc  judge  them  one  by 
one,  with  insight  as  well  as  sight.  The  home 
view  of  the  nation  ought  to  combine  these  two 
characteristics,  and  at  once  give  point  in  our 
indefiniteness  and  depth  in  our  superficiality. 

Our  army,  for  example,  when  thus  interpreted* 
presents  itself  before  us  in  a wholly  new  light. 

That  we  now  have  a million  men  in  the  field  is 
a great  fact,  but  of  itself  it  may  excite  no  more 
emotion  than  any  other  large  numerical  state- 
ment. Indeed,  the  largeness  of  the  number 
rather  overwhelms  than  impresses  us,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a multitude.  Hut 
put  the  subject  in  another  light.  See  that  regi- 
ment inarching  through  our  streets,  and  remem- 
ber that  a mother  is  looking  from  her  window 
to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  her  own  son ; and 
as  he  marches  past  and  makes  the  salute  that 
mingles  filial  love  with  chivalry  and  patriotism, 
he  gives  ns  a new  measure  of  our  army.  He 
gives  us  the  unit,  not  only  of  sight , but  of  »n- 
sight — not  only  of  number,  but  of  character. 
Then  remember  that  there  are  a thousand 
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snch  regiments  under  our  flag,  and  the  ruling 
motive  that  led  them  to  the  field  is  in  great  part 
the  same  that  animates  that  young  soldier,  and 
surely  we  have  a most  significant  and  instruct- 
ive view  of  the  whole  force  at  our  command. 
The  whole  host  immediately  becomes  personal 
and  pictorial  to  our  eye,  and  graphic  to  our 
fancy  and  affections.  Our  loyalty  takes  a more 
interior  character  as  we  connect  the  purposes  of 
the  individual  with  the  institutions  and  men 
that  we  are  to  serve.  We  ask  anxiously  how 
our  soldier  is  to  be  treated  alike  by  friends  and 
foes.  We  see  a good  officer  with  other  eyes 
and  affections  the  moment  we  look  upon  him 
as  having  charge  of  our  personal  friends.  The 
great  battles,  discussions,  dangers,  and  enter- 
prises of  the  nation  thus  come  home  to  us,  and 
we  are  all  enlisted  by  heart  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  made  spectators  of  national  scenes. 
We  really  pine  for  more  of  such  personal  asso- 
ciations with  the  destiny  of  our  country ; and 
our  statistics  of  products  and  returns  of  popular 
majorities  are  most  dreary  until  centralized  and 
vivified  by  some  commanding  personality.  We 
yearn  for  some  hero  whom  we  may  honor  and 
love,  not  only  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  mothers,  wives,  and  children.  Knowing 
so  many  characters  in  the  national  group,  and 
having  one  or  more  there  who  bears  our  own 
name  or  hope,  we  crave  the  presence  of  some 
ruling  spirit  who  shall  animate  all  by  his  own 
eloquence  or  courage,  and  ennoble  us  and  our 
children  and  homes  by  his  own  high  humanity. 
Thus  the  advent  of  a great  man  does  not  throw 
contempt  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  puts  a 
soul  into  the  whole ; and  the  all  whom  we  do 
not  and  can  not  know  live  for  the  first  time  for 
us  in  the  one  whom  we  know  and  do  honor. 

In  monarchical  countries  the  people  are  made 
to  take  a personal  interest  in  common  public  af- 
fairs, and  especially  in  great  national  emergen- 
cies, by  loyalty  to  the  princes  who  lead  them ; 
and  in  sober  and  utilitarian  England  the  sons 
of  the  Royal  family  are  put  into  the  army  and 
navy  expressly  to  bring  the  public  service  near- 
er to  the  life  of  the  people,  and  to  connect  the 
throne  with  their  business  and  homes.  Surely 
a republic  ought  not  to  have  less  enthusiasm, 
and  effort  should  be  made  to  win  favor  to  every 
branch  of  national  interest  by  identifying  it  with 
persons  near  to  the  popular  heart.  As  we  watch 
the  career  of  the  leading  men  among  us  now, 
we  care  for  them  all  the  more  by  our  care  for 
those  whose  welfare  is  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and  we  rejoice  in  every  victory  and  mourn  at 
every  defeat  most  heartily  as  we  think  of  the 
homes  gladdened  or  saddened  by  the  issue.  We 
read  with  different  eyes  of  the  deeds  of  Foote 
or  Pope,  Burnside  or  M‘Clellan,  when  we  think 
that  our  own  or  our  neighbor’s  son  is  in  that 
command ; and  should  the  army  return  with  its 
trophies  what  bounds  could  be  put  to  our  en- 
thusiasm, when  love  for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks 
combines  with  pride  in  the  commander  to  bring 
out  our  plaudits,  and  perhaps  our  team?  In 
some  way  this  principle  of  sympathy  is  acting 


upon  our  whole  community  as  probably  never 
before  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  never  before 
was  so  large  an  army  gathered  on  the  globe  of 
materials  that  so  unite  officers  and  men  in  the 
same  companionship,  and  embody  the  affections 
and  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Our  troops 
go  forth  from  our  homes  as  no  other  army  ever 
went ; and  the  bayonet,  as  well  as  the  sword,  is 
borne  by  men  of  gentle  nurture,  who  love,  and 
are  loved  by  gentle  mothers  and  wives  and  sis- 
ters and  daughters  and  friends.  He  who  wins 
laurels  wins  them  therefore,  in  a peculiar  sense, 
for  others  as  well  as  for  himself ; and  we  hardly 
venture  to  predict  the  honors  and  rewards  in 
store  for  our  brave  leaders  when  they  return 
from  the  conflict  and  are  welcomed  to  the  homes 
whose  sons  have  been  partners  in  their  heroism, 
even  at  the  cost  of  wounds  or  life  itself.  Surely, 
then,  our  public  life  is  closely  allying  itself  with 
our  private  life,  and  the  two  factors  of  our  na- 
tional power — the  elements  of  command  and  of 
obedience — are  meeting  together  as  never  before. 

We  are,  undoubtedly,  in  this  way  bringing  a 
new  method  of  observation  and  judgment  to  bear 
upon  our  rulers  and  officers.  We  are  looking 
at  them  not  only  from  the  caucus,  the  exchange, 
the  Senate,  but  from  the  household ; and  from 
our  windows  we  are  scrutinizing  men,  manners, 
and  institutions.  The  morals  of  our  officers,  in 
the  camp  and  the  field,  are  to  be  canvassed  with 
new  closeness,  and  stern  judgment  is  to  be  pass- 
ed upon  usages  and  institutions  that  are  now 
especially  in  question.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West  are  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
very  sharp  eyes  at  each  other ; and  not  only  in 
every  newspaper-office,  but  in  thousands  of  pri- 
vate houses,  correspondence  is  going  on  between 
the  people  and  our  soldiers  of  a degree  and  kind 
that  must  tell  on  public  opinion,  and  even  shape 
the  materials  for  history.  Our  campaigns  have 
annalists  such  as  w'erc  never  before  known ; and 
the  flag  at  the  window  is  the  eloquent  symbol 
of  a new  element  in  our  nationality — that  mighty 
powfer  that  has  every  postal  conveyance  at  its 
command,  and  enables  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  land  to  wrritc  dispatches  to  friends  every 
where  within  our  lines,  and  to  stamp  the  dis- 
patch with  the  head  of  Washington,  and  give 
it  the  sanctity  of  the  great  nationality  that  he 
founded.  Letters  have  always  been  written 
since  the  human  fingers  knew  their  cunning, 
but  never  till  now  have  they  so  united  the  home 
and  the  nation,  and  made  a nation’s  history  out 
of  its  household  affections.  Each  section  of  the 
country  must  share  in  this  illustration  ; and  w*e 
are  ready  to  believe  that  the  result  must  be  such 
as  to  give  ns  all  a more  humane  view  of  each 
other’s  dispositions  and  relations — to  feel  that  at 
heart  we  may  be  once  more  one  people,  and  that 
in  some  respects  the  veiy  men  who  are  in  arms 
against  us  are  cherishing  the  very  affections  and 
purposes  that  we  hold  most  dear.  We  have  no 
fondness  for  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  find  it  very 
hard,  sometimes,  to  keep  from  cursing  them  be- 
fore God  and  man.  Yet  we  may  so  far  enlarge 
our  view  as  to  discern  some  elements  in  their 
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motives  that  are  not  utterly  depraved ; and  we 
surely,  in  the  fullness  of  our  solicitude  for  our 
own  kindred,  may  remember  that  the  human 
heart  is  not  bound  by  any  political  or  geograph- 
ical lines ; and  our  enemy  may  love  and  be  loved 
very  much  as  we  are,  and  on  that  very  account 
may  be  worthy  of  better  usages  and  laws  than 
those  which  he  insists  upon  maintaining,  to  the 
harm  of  the  nation  and  the  scandal  of  the  world. 
His  life,  too,  has  its  household  side,  and  one, 
moreover,  enough  like  our  own  to  win  our  sym- 
pathy, and  enough  unlike  our  own  to  enlist  our 
sendee  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  lot  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  flag  from  our  window  has 
thirty-four  stars  on  its  folds,  and  shall  have,  we 
trust  and  pray,  no  less  a number.  Our  window, 
therefore,  waves  a blessing  to  his,  and  offers  him 
protection  under  the  light  of  one — nay,  of  all — 
of  those  stars,  and  gives  him  warning  as  stern  as 
the  protection  is  merciful. 

We  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  the  im- 
portance of  taking  the  nation  home  with  us,  or 
of  giving  definiteness  and  depth  to  our  public 
life  by  looking  at  it  from  our  domestic  point  of 
view.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  other  aspect 
of  the  subject,  nor  fail  to  see  the  need  of  taking 
the  home  abroad  with  us,  and  enlarging  private 
feeling  and  interest  by  large  public  associations 
and  ideas.  If  we  look  out  of  the  window  to  see 
who  are  in  the  street,  we  must  expect  those  in 
the  street  to  look  up  to  us,  and  to  have  some  con- 
trol over  our  thoughts.  It  will  not  do  to  inter- 
pret every  thing  from  our  own  personal  view,  or 
insist  upon  giving  the  whole  country  the  tone  of 
our  household  or  the  color  of  our  spectacles. 
We  certainly  have  been  too  much  imprisoned  in 
our  private  interests,  and  we  need  to  enlarge  our 
horizon  by  generous  patriotism  as  well  as  hu- 
manity. If  the  home  view  of  public  life  is  in- 
structive, the  public  view  of  home  life  is  no  less 
so ; and  we  do  a great  deal  to  oure  our  preju- 
dices and  repinings  by  seeing  clearly  that  our 
lot  is  bound  up  with  the  common  lot.  If  home- 
life  teaches  the  worth  of  the  unit,  and  enables  us 
to  see  number  one  with  some  distinctness,  and 
indeed  compels  us  not  only  to  say  number  two 
in  connubial  fondness,  and  number  three,  or 
four,  or  a dozen,  in  parental  tenderness,  public 
life  enables  us  to  count  thousands  and  millions, 
and  see  that  we  personally  are,  after  all,  but  one 
soul  in  thirty  millions.  Now  it  is  a great  thing 
really  to  enter  into  this  thought;  for  we  are 
prone  to  a monstrous  egotism,  and  are  tempted 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  nation,  if  not  the 
universe,  turns  upon  our  personal  will  or  welfare 
as  its  centre.  What  a lesson  for  us  it  is  to  re- 
member that  this  great  country  at  once  measures 
our  greatness  and  insignificance,  and  that  we 
belong  to  it  as  but  one  among  the  millions , and 
instead  of  being  sure  of  wealth  or  luxury  under 
its  flag,  we  must  share  in  its  trials,  and  may  be 
compelled  to  lay  down  our  life  in  its  defense ! 
Look  upon  the  troops  in  the  street  or  camp,  and 
consider  that  each  man  there  has  body  and  soul 
like  ourselves,  and  when  wounded  or  injured  he 
suffers  as  we  must  do  in  like  circumstances.  It 
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may  let  down  our  pride  somewhat,  but  it  will 
exalt  our  wisdom  to  know  that  each  decent  man 
is  probably  in  most  respects  like  ourselves ; and 
that  it  is  utter  vanity  in  us  to  consider  our  case 
so  very  peculiar,  and  that  never  did  man  suffer 
or  enjoy  as  we  do.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  go 
into  the  crowd  for  the  sake  of  learning  humility ; 
and  important  as  it  is  for  each  man  to  preserve 
his  individuality,  he  must  remember  that  otjier 
people  are  individuals  too,  and  that  thousands 
and  millions  of  them  quite  as  much  as  he  need 
the  earth’s  plenty  and  God’s  providence. 

There  is  something  indeed  at  first  very  chill- 
ing in  this  view ; and  when  we  really  perceive 
that  we  are  one  of  the  many,  that  what  we  are 
personally  going  through  is  but  the  common  lot, 
that  what  we  arc  tempted  to  regard  as  peculiar- 
ly our  experience  takes  place  by  general  laws, 
and  to  a degree  that  may  be  calculated  by  gen- 
eral averages,  we  are  somewhat  in  danger  of 
losing  our  faith  and  courage,  as  if  we  were 
crushed  under  the  iron  wheels  of  fatality.  It 
certainly  gives  a startling  shock  to  our  exacting 
sensibility  to  be  assured  that,  on  the  whole,  about 
the  same  average  amount  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
sickness  and  health,  birth  and  death,  virtue  and 
vice,  and  even  crime,  exists  year  after  year; 
and  that  even  great  crises  and  revolutions  do 
not  essentially  break  the  laws  of  historical  de- 
velopment, nor  universally  change  the  human 
lot.  Social  statistics  do  not  very  widely  vary 
from  age  to  age ; and  the  events  that  mark  our 
lives  most  deeply  with  joy  or  grief  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  range  and  uniformity  as  the 
tides  and  rains,  the  heat  and  cold.  War  and 
pestilence  are  not  without  method  when  observed 
in  the  long-run,  and,  like  fevers,  they  have  their 
heats  and  intermissions.  There  is  a kind  of 
order  even  in  disorder ; and  the  tables  of  insur- 
ance, upon  which  practical  men  base  their  calcu- 
lations and  stake  millions  of  money,  show  an 
average  liability  to  tempests,  fires,  diseases,  and 
accidents.  History,  it  is  affirmed,  is  becoming 
an  exact  science,  and  its  periods  may  be  defined, 
like  the  stages  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Cer- 
tainly the  more  attentively  we  study  nature, 
man,  and  events,  the  more  are  we  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  universal  law ; and  now,  while 
war  has  come  upon  us  like  a whirlwind,  we  find 
ourselves  applying  general  averages  to  its  issues, 
and  counting  the  probable  percentage  of  death 
by  battle  or  disease 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  prevalence  of  his- 
torical law  or  social  average,  we  are  at  first  liable 
to  be  depressed,  as  if  we  were  under  the  wheels 
of  an  iron  necessity  without  consideration  or 
mercy.  But  deeper  thought  must  relieve  this 
depression ; and  teaching  us  to  recognize  a per- 
sonal intelligence  and  will  beneath  or  within  the 
system  of  universal  law,  it  prepares  us  to  rise  above 
a blind  and  inexorable  fate,  and  gather  together 
as  children  under  the  discipline  of  the  Univer- 
sal Father.  What  is  universal  must  surely  have 
a providential  purpose ; and  the  generalizing  of 
the  facts  of  human  life  ought  not  only  to  enlarge 
our  surface,  but  to  deepen  our  mind  and  exalt 
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oar  faith}  so  as  to  lead  as  to  accept  the  sufficient 
universal  cause.  If  all  our  wishes  were  grati- 
fied at  once,  and  the  result  answered  exactly  to 
our  desire,  we  might  be  more  than  we  are  now 
in  danger  of  forgetting  or  denying  the  overruling 
spirit ; for  we  might  readily  regard  ourselves  as 
the  moving  power,  and  considering  effects,  how- 
ever wonderful,  as  the  work  of  our  will,  not  as 
the  act  of  God.  The  universe  might  seem,  as 
the  puppet-show  does  to  the  spectator — all  the 
movements,  however  curious,  being  all  ascribed 
to  the  human  showman,  and  not  to  any  divine 
and  indwelling  mind.  There  is  something,  there- 
fore, in  the  union  of  benignity  and  universality 
in  the  divine  method  that  saves  us  from  mere 
humanism,  and  compels  us  to  own  an  overruling 
power  which  cares  for  us  upon  principles  that 
sometimes  cross  our  wishes,  that  they  may  in 
the  end  secure  the  utmost  good. 

We  may  have  a fair  illustration  of  compati- 
bility of  universal  law  with  personal  intelligence 
and  overruling  power  by  reverting  to  our  sub- 
ject. What  better  expresses  the  antithesis  be- 
tween private  feeling  and  public  law  than  the 
flag  at  the  window?  The  window  opens  into 
the  house,  where  private  affections  prevail  and 
love  appears  in  its  most  exclusive  form.  The 
mother  clasps  her  son  to  her  arms  as  hers,  and 
is  slow  to  believe  that  any  power  can  take  him 
from  her  side.  The  flag,  on  the  other  hand, 
symbolizes  the  power  of  national  law,  and  in  its 
defense  her  son  enrolls  himself  in  the  army  and 
marches  away  to  the  war.  Look  upon  him  as 
he  marches  by  the  window  with  his  regiment, 
and  is  there  not  something  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
step  and  the  recurrent  order  of  the  ranks  and 
companies  that  symbolizes  that  tremendous  law 
that  pervades  nature  and  history,  and  whose  re- 
current cycles  mark  the  periods  of  planets  and 
ages  that  march  ever  on  at  the  word*of  Him 
whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  worlds  ? How 
different  the  movement  of  the  young  soldier  in 
the  regiment  and  in  the  house!  In  the  ranks 
he  has  his  fixed  place,  and  he  moves  with  the 
many,  and  advances  or  retreats,  faces  about  or 
wheels,  at  the  general  command,  without  regard 
to  his  own  wish  or  will.  In  the  house  he  is 
quite  at  ease,  and  sits  or  lolls,  dances  or  prom- 
enades, plays  or  reads,  as  he  pleases.  But  who 
shall  say  that  in  submitting  to  military  discipline 
he  quits  the  sphere  of  free-will  and  personality, 
and  submits  to  inexorable  necessity  ? The  so- 
cial will,  the  national  mind,  is  embodied  in  that 
discipline,  and  he  finds  that  his  spirit  rises  in- 
stead of  being  crushed  by  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  and  the  field ; and  even  if  he  is  wounded  j 
he  may  know  that  it  is  under  laws  that  are  es- 
sential and  benign ; and  even  if  he  gives  his  life  | 
for  his  country  he  can  feel  that  it  is  better  thus 
to  die  in  a good  cause  than  to  breathe  out  an  ig- 
noble existence  upon  a bed  of  dainty  indolence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  philosophy  of  the  fact,  the 
fact  itself  is  sure,  that  the  more  thoroughly  wo 
enter  into  the  idea  of  prevailing  law  and  submit 
to  the  rightful  discipline,  whether  human  or  di- 
vine, instead  of  losing  our  individuality  we  exalt 
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it,  and  our  personal  life  is  magnified,  not  lost,  by 
being  united  with  the  social  and  civil  order  or 
the  divine  kingdom. 

It  would  be  indeed  most  disheartening  if  the 
power  of  law,  whether  natural,  social,  or  divine, 
were  always,  or  generally,  mortifying  or  destruc- 
tive. We  know,  for  example,  that  all  men  must 
die,  and  this  necessity,  that  is  decreed  of  God,  is 
often,  as  of  late,  hastened  by  national  decrees, 
and  thousands  fail  before  their  expected  time  by 
j the  fearful  chances  of  war.  But  in  order  that 
| men  may  die,  it  is  necessary  first  that  they  should 
live,  and  if  they  live  as  they  ought  to  do,  death 
itself  opens  into  higher  life,  and  a universal  law, 
written  not  only  in  Scripture  but  upon  the  hu- 
man soul,  saves  us  from  the  dreary  sway  of  ma- 
terialism and  the  fearful  sting  of  death.  The 
more  we  try  to  perceive  and  follow  this  supreme 
law,  and  ascend  from  the  order  of  material  na- 
ture to  the  higher  plane  of  the  divine  thought 
and  the  infinite  and  eternal  love,  the  greater 
will  be  our  strength  and  our  comfort.  In  the 
apparently  inexorable  march  of  events  we  shall 
hear  the  music  of  humanity  and  of  God,  that 
shall  stir  our  hearts  with  blessed  faith,  and  as- 
sure us  that  without  the  supreme  wisdom  and 
will  not  even  a sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

Our  flag  ought  to  teach  us,  as  it  waves  from 
our  window,  that  the  public  necessity  that  con- 
trols private  caprice,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
sacrifice  private  interest,  is  full  of  benign  influ- 
ences and  lessons.  Let  those  thirty-four  stars 
teach  us  to  discern  the  higher  meaning  of  our 
national  life,  as  it  has  been  forming  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  gathering  to  itself  the 
truths  and  powers  that  all  ages  have  been  pre- 
paring for  us  as  gifts  of  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.  A divine  order  more  and  more  distinctly 
enunciates  itself  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  it  is 
evident  that,  while  we  are  scheming  and  toiling, 
planting  and  building  for  ourselves,  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  and  the  Master  of  the  house  is 
using  us  for  His  own  far-seeing  and  majestic  pur- 
poses, and  uniting  our  little  doings  with  His  own 
gracious  and  comprehensive  plans  for  this  new 
continent  and  its  new  civilization. 

To  say  no  more  of  purely  national  law,  but 
considering  the  bearing  of  our  private  life  itself, 
what  is  more  evident  than  the  fact  that  every 
true  home  is  under  the  influence  of  an  enlarging 
and  spiritualizing  power,  whose  source  is  divine 
and  whose  sweep  is  boundless  and  unending  ? 
Wherever  there  is  a Bible  or  a hymn-book,  a 
sermon  or  a prayer,  the  divine  kingdom  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  flag  is  but  the  earthly  sym- 
bol of  the  spiritual  empire  that  is  to  be  militant 
until  it  is  triumphant.  In  this  way  our  private 
life  is  enlarged  and  evangelized,  and  our  private 
feelings  become  part  of  the  great  and  universal 
Christian  conscience.  When  we  read  the  house- 
hold life  of  the  nation  thus,  and  see  in  it  the 
workings  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  that 
are  to  move  God’s  people  for  time  and  eternity, 
we  accept  them  as  we  accept  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  tides,  the  air,  the  light  and  heat,  the  changes 

of  the  seasons,  and  we  are  mightilv  comforted 
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by  the  conviction  that  religion  is  a great  social 
fact  as  well  as  a divine  revelation.  Oar  family 
is  seen  to  belong  to  the  great  family  of  God,  and 
the  flag  of  oar  civil  Union  becomes  the  ready  sym- 
bol of  our  higher  spiritual  fellowship.  National 
law,  with  its  duty  and  privilege,  is  seen  to  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  law  of  the  empire  of  God, 
with  its  truth  and  grace.  Protected  at  home  in 
our  national  birth-right,  we  the  better  under- 
stand our  Christian  birth-right ; and  the  gospel, 
hymns,  prayers,  and  sacraments  of  religion,  as 
they  come  home  to  each  of  us,  not  only  express 
oar  personal  faith,  bnt  join  us  to  the  great  com- 
pany of  brethren  and  fathers  who  have  gone  be- 
fore os.  They  speak  to  ns  in  time  of  need,  but 
of  a divine  will  instead  of  a material  necessity. 
Their  word  is  both  human  and  divine,  joining 
man’s  wants  with  Heaven’s  fullness  in  everlasting 
union.  We  still  have  the  flag  at  the  window, 
and  love  it  all  the  more  because  above  it  we  see 
the  snow'-white  banner  that  shall  win  the  earth 
to  the  sway  of  the  gentle  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
peace-making ; for  in  war  itself,  war  is  no  per- 
manent end.  The  most  ambitious  invader  pro- 
fesses to  make  war  only  to  gain  thereby  a more 
secure  peace ; and  our  war  is  waged  solely  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  nation,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  permanent  peace  on  this  continent. 

We  have,  perhaps,  taken  pretty  wide  liberty 
with  our  subject,  and  moralized  a little  too  free- 
ly upon  a very  common  thing.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger, however,  that  the  truth  that  is  so  called  for 
by  the  times  will  be  too  commonplace — no  dan- 
ger that  public  life  will  be  taken  too  near  to  our 
homes  and  hearts,  or  that  our  homes  and  hearts 
will  open  too  generously  into  fellowship  with  the 
nation  and  with  mankind.  Let  us  each  look 
from  our  window  wisely,  with  fellow-feeling  for 
every  citizen,  especially  for  all  who  suffer  in  the 
common  caose,  not  doubting  that  in  this  we  do 
much  to  educate  our  own  children  to  be  good 
citizens,  and  breathe  a temper  that  shall  be  the 
strength  and  blessing  of  the  land.  Let  the  house 
^ be  the  watch-tower  from  which  we  observe  all 
that  concerns  our  country,  and  interpret  every 
hopeful  event  and  worthy  character  with  humane 
feeling  and  personal  sympathy. 

Nor  let  our  gaze  be  wholly  passive,  but  let 
what  we  see  move  ns  to  do  our  part  and  train 
our  children  to  do  theirs.  The  watch-tower 
should  be  also  the  fortress;  and  wherever  our 
flag  waves,  it  should  be  over  families  that  mean 
to  live  not  for  self  alone  but  for  their  neighbor, 
their  country,  and  their  race.  For  good  or  ill 
we  must  share  in  the  common  lot,  and  whether 
we  live  or  die  we  do  not  belong  to  ourselves 
alone.  Wave  on,  then,  old  banner ! Float  from 
every  frontier  fort  and  sea-girt  citadel,  every 
camp,  and  every  fleet ! When  war  shall  cease 
and  the  soldier  returns  to  his  home,  still  cheer 
and  stir  us  in  our  homes;  and  whenever  the 
nation  keeps  her  festivals  float  in  blessing  from 
our  windows  and  our  spires,  in  token  of  the  union 
between  the  private  affections  and  pnblic  spirit 
of  the  people,  the  patriotism  and  religion  of  the 
nation,  to  the  end  of  time ! 
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MY  SERMON  BEFORE  THE 
MAYOR. 

44  T’M  going  to  drop  in  one  of  these  Sundays 

A to  hear  you  preach,”  said  the  Mayor  of 
our  town,  with  whom  I happened  to  be  in  con- 
versation. We  had  lapsed  into  a little  theo- 
logical argument,  and  I was  trying  to  open  a 
window,  so  that  light  could  flow  down  into  his 
mind. 

“Come  at  any  time.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  you,”  I answered,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  as  I sat  in  the  pulpit, 
waiting  for  the  time  of  service  to  arrive,  who 
should  I see  enter  but  our  Mayor,  accompanied 
by  the  sexton,  who  ushered  him  forward,  and 
gave  him  a seat  quite  near  to  me  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  church.  As  he  sat  down  he  fixed  his 
strong,  intelligent  eyes  on  my  face,  and  I imag- 
ined them  to  say,  “Here  we  are,  according  to 
promise.  Now  we  shall  see  what  kind  of  a hand 
you  are  at  preaching.”  I felt  it  as  a sort  of 
challenge  to  do  my  best. 

Now  the  Mayor  was  no  common  man.  He 
had  been  well  educated,  and  was  a strong  think- 
er. At  the  bar  he  had  known  few  rivals,  and 
during  ten  years  that  he  sat  as  a judge  his  de- 
cisions were  marked  by  clearness  as  well  as  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  law.  A change  in  the  dom- 
ination of  political  parties  worked  his  removal 
from  the  bench,  when  his  friends  gave  him  the 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  our  town,  and  secured 
his  election.  For  several  successive  terms  he 
had  filled  the  place,  and  was  accounted  a good 
officer  and  a just  man.  As  to  religion,  he  made 
no  profession,  but  attended  Episcopal  service  oc- 
casionally with  his  family.  On  the  subject  of 
religion  few  cared  to  talk  with  him,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  having,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  no 
settled  opinions  of  his  own,  he  had  an  adroit 
way  of  attacking  other  people’s  opinions,  and 
running  their  arguments  into  logical  results  nei- 
ther to  be  gainsay ed  nor  rejected.  Most  men, 
after  talking  with  him  on  doctrinal  matters  for 
a while,  were  left  in  a state  of  mind  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  If  he  did  not  con- 
vince, he  had  power  to  disturb  and  perplex  by 
questions  that  few  could  answer. 

“ Here  we  are,  according  to  promise.  Now 
wc  shall  see  what  kind  of  a hand  you  are  at 
preaching.”  I dropped  my  eyes  from  the  May- 
or’s face,  and  let  them  rest  on  th£  book  I was 
holding  in  my  hand.  In  a few  moments  I lift- 
ed them  and  glanced  toward  him  again. 

“ Here  we  are,  according  to  promise.  So  do 
your  best.” 

He  was  looking  steadily  at  me,  and  this,  as  I 
read  them,  was  the  language  of  his  eyes. 

If  I had  only  known  that  he  was  coming ! 

I felt  that  he  had  taken  me  at  slight  disadvant- 
age. But  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  I 
made  a brief  but  ineffectual  effort  to  put  him 
out  of  my  thought. 

Ah,  if  I had  only  known  that  he  was  com- 
ing! Would  I not  have  prepared  a different 
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sermon  ? Would  I not  have  made  him  the  one 
man  in  the  church?  He  should  have  had  some 
well-discussed  points  of  doctrine  and  some  home 
truths  for  digestion.  But  now  I was  at  fault. 

A glance  at  my  watch  showed  that  in  two 
minutes  the  time  for  opening  the  services  wonld 
frrive ; so  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a men- 
tal review  of  the  discourse  I had  written,  to  see 
how  it  would  probably  strike  the  Mayor.  It 
was  no  ambitious  effort : of  that  I was  soberly 
conscious.  A mere  practical  discourse,  easy  of 
construction,  and  abounding  in  commonplaces. 
If  I had  expected  the  Mayor  I would  have  done 
very  differently.  The  sermon  should  have  been 
more  doctrinal,  and  constructed  with  greater 
care.  It  was  too  late  now,  and  I felt  it  keenly. 
But  I was  many  years  younger  then  than  I am 
to-day.  Let  this  be  said  for  me  in  passing. 

The  time  came,  and  I arose  in  the  pulpit.  I 
endeavored  to  seem  entirely  self-possessed — to 
be  as  calm  as  though  his  Honor  the  Mayor  were 
not  in  the  house,  sitting  just  in  front  of  me,  and 
saying,  with  his  strong,  fixed  eyes,  “Now  wc 
shall  see  what  kind  of  a hand  you  are  at  preach- 
ing.” The  reading  and  prayers  were  over  in 
due  time.  With  my  manuscript  laid  open,  and 
the  text  announced,  I began  my  sermon  before 
the  Mayor.  IIow  trite  were  all  the  sentiments ! 
how  feeble  the  composition ! how  poor  the  utter- 
ance ! What  would  the  Mayor  think  of  me  as 
a preacher  ? How  persistently  did  that  thought 
keep  pushing  itself  into  my  mind,  in  spite  of  ev- 
ery effort  to  keep  it  on  the  outside ! 

“Iam  not  preaching  to  the  Mayor  alone,” 
said  I,  in  the  double  process  of  thinking  that 
went  on  in  my  mind.  “There  are  other  souls 
to  feed  with  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Let  him 
take  the  share  that  falls  to  his  lot.  If  he  is  hun- 
gry, God  will  see  that  he  is  fed.  I am  but  the 
dispenser  of  truth — the  sower  of  seed  broadcast 
over  human  hearts.” 

So  I endeavored  to  establish  my  independence 
of  the  Mayor,  who  sat,  in  his  erect  way,  just 
down  in  front  of  me,  all  attention,  and  fixing 
me,  whenever  I let  my  glance  fall  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  his  intensely  earnest  eyes.  How  well 
I established  this  independence  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  soon  after  its  mental  assertion,  I 
paused  at  the  conclusion  of  a passage  in  my  dis- 
course which  struck  me  as  needing  further  illus- 
tration in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Mayor — 
I had  no  question  as  to  its  being  fully  appre- 
hended by  the  rest  of  my  congregation — and, 
leaning  over  the  desk,  proceeded  to  extemporize 
certain  new  matter  for  my  distinguished  hear- 
er’s particular  benefit.  In  my  concern  that  the 
Mayor  should  apprehend  the  supplemental  illus- 
tration, I fixed  unconsciously  my  eyes  upon  him, 
and  did  not  remove  them  until  I had  ronnded, 
with  some  effect,  the  last  sentence. 

“ A nail  driven  home  and  clenched,”  said  I, 
with  a motion  of  internal  pleasure,  as  I drew 
back  from  my  leaning  position  on  the  desk.  I 
began  to  feel  hopeful  on  the  Mayor’s  account, 
for  I saw  that  he  listened  with  unwavering  at- 
tention^ 
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Soon  there  came  another  passage  in  the  ser- 
mon that  seemed  to  me  rather  weak  and  obscure 
— trite  and  commonplace  better  expresses  my 
thought  at  the  time.  Having  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  first  attempt  at  amplification,  I leaned 
over  the  pulpit  again,  and  with  much  earnest- 
ness of  manner  drove  home  and  clenched  a sec- 
ond nail. 

A third  and  a fourth  time  were  these  addi- 
tions made  to  my  sermon,  greatly  increasing  its 
length.  But  what  of  that  ? What  if  signs  of 
weariness  did  become  visible  in  the  choir,  and 
among  the  janior  members  of  my  congregation  ? 

Was  I not  settling  the  Mayor  ? Not  every  Sab- 
bath had  I work  like  this  on  hand. 

Well,  my  sermon  came  to  the  end  at  last  ; 
and  there  followed,  as  I sat  down,  a general 
movement  of  relief  throughout  the  audience.  I 
was  conscious  of  having  done  very  well,  under 
all  the  circumstances — of  having,  by  a few  time- 
ly additions,  made  an  effective  discourse,  and, 
above  all,  given  the  Mayor  some  arguments  ou 
the  side  of  orthodox  Christianity  which  he 
wonld  find  himself  puzzled  to  refute. 

I thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Mayor 
would  linger  in  his  pew  until  I came  down 
along  the  aisle,  or,  perhaps,  advance  to  meet  me 
near  the  pulpit.  But,  a little  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, he  passed  out  with  the  congregation,  and 
was  near  the  door  when  I reached  the  chancel. 

Usually  I descended  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ses- 
sion-room ; but  out  of  compliment  to  the  Mayor, 

I came  down  now  into  the  body  of  the  church. 

An  Elder  reached  out  his  hand.  I took  it, 
and  oar  eyes  rested  upon  each  other's  faces. 

He  did  not  smile. 

“Rather  long,  brother  Thomas,”  he  B&id, 
speaking  soberly,  yet  kindly ; for  he  was  a kind- 
hearted,  as  well  as  a plain-spoken  man. 

“ Long ! Do  you  think  so  ?” 

“ You  preached  just  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes.” 

“ Did  I ?”  drawing  oat  my  watch  and  glanc- 
ing down  upon  its  face.  “ I’m  sorry  if  I wearied 
the  people.  Bnt  the  subject  held  my  thoughts, 
and  I could  not  well  have  said  less.” 

He  made  no  answer  to  this.  Other  members 
of  the  congregation  came  round  me ; and  there 
were  hand-shakings,  and  personal  inquiries ; but 
not  a word  about  the  sermon. 

“Did  you  think  the  sermon  too  long?”  I 
asked  of  my  wife  as  we  walked  homeward. 

“ Rather  too  long,”  she  replied. 

“Did  you  observe  any  thing  like  restlessness 
in  the  congregation  ?” 

“Yes.  If  you  had  preached  the  sermon  just 
as  written  it  wonld  have  been  excellent,  and  not 
too  long.  Wbat  induced  you  to  throw  in  so 
many  extemporized  passages?  The  whole  ar- 
gument was  clear  enough — a child  might  have 
understood  it — and  you  only  obsenred  what  you 
overloaded  with  illustration  ?” 

“Obscured  what  I sought  to  illustrate!”  I 
might  well  express  surprise. 

“Yes;  darkened  your  subject,  and  wearied 

vour  congregation.  What  did  come  over  you, 
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Arthur?  • Surely  you  were  not  trying  to  con- 
vert the  Mayor!” 

44  That  were  a bootless  effort,”  I replied,  as  a 
cold  shiver  from  my  wife’s  wet  blanket  ran  along 
my  nerves. 

44  He’s  a good  listener ; so  much  may  be  said 
in  his  favor.”  There  was  something  mollifying 
in  that ; for  the  good  listening  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  interest  in  my  discourse.  How 
ready  I was  to  accept  this  palliative ! But  the 
next  sentence  wiped  off  the  soothing  oil  and  left 
a biting  acid.  4 4 Though,  from  having  sat  on 
the  bench  for  ten  years,  listening  day  after  day 
to  tiresome  lawyers,  he  has,  no  doubt,  acquired 
the  habit  of  attention.” 

Now  that  was  a hard  saying,  dear  wife ! and 
it  hurt ; though  you  had  no  thought  of  indicting 
pain. 

44  See  here,  brother  Thomas !”  I turned  at  the 
voice  of  a parishioner.  He  was  a nervous,  im- 
pulsive, outspoken  man,  who  rather  prided  him- 
self on  his  bluntness.  I saw  that  his  counte- 
nance was  rather  flushed.  Before  I had  time 
even  to  utter  his  name  he  went  on  with  what  he 
had  to  say.  44  See  here,  brother  Thomas!  this 
preaching  sermons  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
long  is  never  going  to  do  in  the  world.  People 
won’t  stand  it!  You  had  more  than  half  the 
congregation  gaping  and  stretching  and  wonder- 
ing if  you  would  never  reach  the  end.  Forty 
minutes  is  long  enough  for  any  discourse ; and 
here  you  kept  us  for  twice  that  time.” 

It  was  not  for  me  to  get  excited  and  show 
feeling.  I must  have  Christian  patience  under 
the  most  sudden  assaults,  and  never  show  a sign 
of  pain,  even  when  pierced  by  arrows,  or  trans- 
fixed by  lances.  So  I smiled,  and  said  in  even 
tones: 

4 4 It  was  wrong,  I know,  and  I must  guard 
against  the  error  in  future.  Of  course,  it  is 
easier  work  to  prepare  a short  sermon  than  a 
long  one;  but  we  sometimes  get  so  interested 
in  what  we  are  doing,  that  we  lose  all  idea  of 
time.” 

44  It  won't  do,  brother  Thomas,  nowl  tell  you ! ” 
was  answered,  dogmatically.  4 4 I’m  outspoken, 
you  know.  People  can  always  tell  where  to 
find  me.  If  it  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  I was  talking  to,  it  wouldn’t  make 
any  difference.  You  must  cut  your  sermons 
shorter.  There  was  the  Mayor  to  church  this 
morning ! Never  been  there  before  in  his  life. 
Do  you  think  he’ll  come  again  after  being  kept 
nearly  two  hours?  Of  course  not.  You’ve 
seen  the  first  and  the  last  of  him  in  our  church.” 

4 4 He  listened  with  great  attention  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  sermon,”  I replied. 

44  Good*  breeding  would  prompt  him  to  that. 
The  Mayor  is  a gentleman.  But,  I’ll  warrant 
me,  he  doesn't  come  again.” 

44  You  are  getting  it  on  all  sides,”  said  my 
wife,  good-humoredly,  as  we  parted  from  my 
plain-spoken  brother.  She  did  not  know  how 
much  his  words  were  hurting  me;  and,  now, 
awakening  more  and  more  to  a shamc-conscious- 
ncss  of  my  error  in  preaching  to  the  Mayor  in- 
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stead  of  to  the  four  hundred  members  of  my 
congregation,  I did  not  mean  to  let  her  down 
into  my  real  state  of  mind.  So  I answered  with 
what  lightness  of  manner  I could  assume. 

Still  I was  in  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  my  ser- 
mon on  the  Mayor,  and  it  was  nearly  a week 
before  the  doubt  was  cleared  up.  In  writii^ 
my  next  sermon,  I found  it  impossible  to  remove 
an  idea  of  the  Mayor  as  a hearer.  He  was  as 
distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  my  mind  as  I wrote, 
as  he  bad  been  before  the  eyes  of  my  body  while 
I preached  on  the  previous  Sabbath.  How  will 
this  strike  the  Mayor  ? and  how  will  that  strike 
the  Mayor?  were  constantly  intruding,  and  di- 
recting and  modifying  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
course I was  eliminating.  How  did  I know  that 
he  bad  not  been  deeply  interested  in  my  ser- 
mon? How  did  I know  that  he  would  not 
come  again?  As  I reviewed  the  new  matter 
which  had  been  introduced  for  his  particular 
benefit,  and  recalled  the  fixedness  with  which 
he  had  listened,  I became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  my  logic  had  told  on  his  convictions, 
and  that  he  would  most  probably  come  again. 

44  He  shall  not  find  mo  unprepared  for  him  next 
Sabbath  ?”  said  I,  to  myself,  during  a pause  in 
the  work  of  constructing  my  sermon,  in  which  I 
considered  the  Mayor’s  case  for  the  hundredth 
time ; and  then  went  to  writing  vigorously  again, 
doing  my  very  best  for  the  Mayor’s  sake. 

Well,  I finished  my  sermon  on  Friday,  and 
quite  to  my  satisfaction. 

44 1 don’t  care  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  to  hear  me,”  said  I,  after  giving  the 
performance  a second  reading. 

On  Saturday  I met  the  Mayor.  I was  in  the 
office  of  one  of  my  people,  when  he  came  in.  It 
was  my  first  sight  of  him  since  Sunday.  His 
face  lit  up  as  he  saw  me;  and  I think  mine 
showed  a little  more  color  than  usual. 

44  Mr.  Thomas,”  he  said,  in  his  polite,  self- 
poised  way,  offering  his  hand. 

I tried  to  seem  very  much  at  ease,  but  was 
far  from  feeling  so.  He  must  have  read  in  my 
countenance  the  present  thought  of  last  Sab- 
bath's performance,  for  he  said,  in  the  pause  I 
left  for  him  to  fill : 

44  So  you  see,  Mr.  Thomas,  I was  as  good  as 
my  word.” 

44  Yes,  I observed  you  in  church.”  How  care- 
fully my  voice  was  schooled  to  hide  the  concern 
I felt  to  know  how  my  performance  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

44  How  did  you  like  the  sermon  ?”  The  ques- 
tion was  not  mine.  It  came  from  the  parish- 
ioner in  whose  office  we  had  met. 

44  Well,”  answered  the  Mayor,  speaking  slow- 
ly, like  one  who  was  choosing  his  words,  so  as  not 
to  let  them  betray  too  baldly  his  real  sentiments — 

44  Well,  upon  the  whole,  it  struck  me  as  up  to 
the  average  of  sermons.  In  fact,  Mr.  Thomas,” 
and  he  turned  to  me,  “there  were  portions  with 
which  I was  particularly  pleased.  With  Agrip- 
pa,  I said,  more  than  once,  4 Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a Christian,’  so  clearly  and  so 
beautifully  did  you  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  that 
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religion  in  daily  life,  which  I consider  the  only 
true  religion.  But,  after  driving  home  your 
nail,  you  were  not  content  to  let  it  hold  in  the 
grain — forgive  my  plainness  of  speech — but  must 
try  to  clench  it  fast.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as 
I was  concerned,  you  loosened  instead  of  fixing 
your  argument-— drove  back  the  nail  instead  of 
clenching  it.  I think,  Mr.  Thomas,  if  you  had 
preached  that  sermon  just  as  you  wrote  it,  I,  for 
one,  would  have  been  largely  benefited.  As  it 
was,  you  were  continually  setting  my  mind  adrift 
by  your  interpolations.  Pardon  my  freedom. 
I am  sure  you  will  take  kindly  what  is  meant 
kindly.” 

I thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  plainness  of 
speech,  and  after  a brief  talk  with  him,  left  the 
office  of  my  parishioner,  and  went  home  with 
the  mercury  of  my  feelings  ranging  low  down 
on  the  scale. 

I did  not  preach  the  sermon  I had  prepared 
for  the  next  Sabbath,  but  selected  an  old  one. 
The  Mayor  was  not  in  church. 


SOME  SECESSION  LEADERS. 

NO  one  denies  to  the  Secession  leaders  the 
possession  of  ready  and  active  intellect, 
and  extraordinary  shrewdness  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs;  and  so  constantly 
are  their  names  before  the  public  that  a literary 
introduction  to  them,  we  conceive,  will  not  be 
unentertaining  or  uninstructive  to  the  readers 
of  Harper . 

The  writer  passed  the  winter  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
Federal  City — the  winter  in  which  the  Gulf 
States  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  their  Sena- 
tors retired,  one  by  one,  from  the  capital.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  that  has  oc- 
curred to  witness  the  personal  appearance,  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  manner  of  decla- 
mation of  those  who  appeared  then  for  the  last 
time  as  national  legislators.  The  occasion  was 
calculated  to  call  forth  to  the  utmost  the  enthu- 
siasm of  both  sides  of  the  Senate  chamber — to 
rouse  to  ardent  eloquence  those  who  were  the 
defenders  and  those  who  sought  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government — to  impel  every  man  of  gen- 
ius to  earnest,  anxious,  hard-contested  debate. 
And  it  must  be  said  that,  taken  merely  as  spec- 
imens of  oratory,  the  efforts  of  several  of  the 
Southern  leaders  were  rich,  prolific  in  imagina- 
tion and  satiric  point,  and  ingenious  in  logical 
sophistry. 

We  will  take  a glance  at  some  of  the  men 
who,  during  the  winter  of  1861,  made  themselves 
eminent  in  the  grand  conspiracy,  and  who  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  Constitution.  The  first  name  that 
occurs  is  that  of  the  leader  of  the  rebellious 
hosts,  by  whose  commanding  ability  the  disaf- 
fected States  have  thus  far  been  governed. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Imagine  a rather  -small,  feeble-looking  man, 
with  a high,  square  forehead,  a slow  and  cau- 
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tious  step,  a satirical  and  self-satisfied  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  his  whole  manner  indicat- 
ing self-reliance  and  a consciousness  of  power, 
his  voice  clear  and  cheerful,  his  bearing  courte- 
ous and  pleasing,  his  eye  a bright  gray,  sunken, 
and  overarched  by  gray,  bushy  brows,  his  hair 
of  an  iron-gray  and  growing  thin,  his  cheek  hol- 
low and  his  lips  compressed,  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  physique 
of  this  man.  He  would  hardly,  at  first  sight, 
impress  one  as  a leader,  or  even  as  eminent  in 
the  Senate;  but  a closer  scrutiny  raises  him 
vastly  in  the  estimation  of  his  character.  His 
impaired  health  and  feeble  eyesight  prevented 
his  devoting  himself  as  earnestly  as  his  active 
mind  would  have  otherwise  led  him  to  do  to  the 
national  affairs ; and  he  hardly  ever  addressed 
his  colleagues,  unless  it  were  upon  some  topic 
of  grave  and  paramount  interest.  He  usually 
wore  green  goggles,  especially  when  in  the  street ; 
walked  little ; and  was  long  considered  in  a dan- 
gerous stage  of  consumption.  This  prevented 
his  name  being  used  several  times  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  When 
speaking,  or  engaged  in  conversation,  bis  face 
would  light  up  with  an  expression  of  unusual 
vividness,  and  his  clear  voice  was  elevated  with 
the  earnestness  and  interest  of  his  subject.  His 
manners  betokened  high  culture.  He  was  al- 
ways courteous,  and  was  incapable  of  personal 
rudeness  and  coarseness. 

As  an  orator  he  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  Senate.  Tlis  delivery,  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech  was  low  and  rather  indistinct, 
became  firm,  manly,  and  graceful  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Sometimes  employing  a searching  sa- 
tire, his  lip  would  curl  in  well-assumed  scorn  at 
the  adversary  he  wished  to  humble ; his  voice 
would  acquire  a perfectly  adapted  tone  to  the 
sentiment ; his  head  would  be  thrown  back,  and 
his  eye,  which  seemed  by  its  triumphant  glance 
to  demand  acquiescence,  would  appear  to  pene- 
trate the  hearts  of  those  against  whom  he  direct- 
ed his  anathemas.  Then,  turning  from  a vein 
which,  if  followed  too  long,  loses  point,  he  would 
essay  to  demolish  argument  by  argument,  to 
combat  logic  with  logic,  to  array  fact  against 
fact,  to  oppose  principles  by  other  principles. 

In  this  lie  had  few  superiors.  But  his  excel- 
lence in  dry  debate  was  rather  the  subtlety  with 
which  he  blinded,  and  the  sophistry  with  which  he 
avoided  just  conclusions,  than  in  the  fair,  open^ 
manly  contact  of  honest  reasoning,  and  in  the 
ingenuous  reasoning  from  existing  facts.  Dar- 
ing and  almost  reckless  in  his  assumptions,  fear- 
ing nothing,  and  capable  of  supporting  through- 
out, by  one  way  or  another,  the  positions  he  com- 
menced with ; perfectly  cool  and  clear-headed,  he 
could  only  be  met  with  success  by  the  very  fore- 
most of  his  opponents.  And  when  he  approached 
the  pathetic  and  patriotic,  no  man  could  excel 
him  in  working  upon  the  feelings,  or  in  induc- 
ing the  belief  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  coun- 
try. His  conduct  in  the  war  with  Mexico  es- 
tablished his  personal  courage  beyond  a doubt ; 
his  service  in  the  Senate  subsequently  demon- 
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started  his  usefulness  as  a legislator ; and  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
War  Department  no  complaint  was  made  either 
against  his  efficiency  or  against  his  honesty. 

It  was  a wise  thing,  therefore,  in  those  who 
were  to  choose  a leader,  to  select  him  as  the 
champion  of  Secession.  F or  they  wanted  a brave 
man,  an  able  man,  an  active  man,  a man  whose 
great  energy  and  stubborn  perseverance  should 
scorn  all  obstacles,  and  should  go  straightfor- 
ward in  effecting  the  grand  object.  Such  a man 
they  found  in  Jefferson  Davis;  for  he  is  less 
carried  away  by  passion,  less  swayed  by  impulse 
than  men  like  Yancey  and  Rhett,  and  still  is  in- 
trepid, exhaustless,  and  determined. 

As  we  have  hinted,  his  health  alone  prevent- 
ed his  assuming  a place  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  orators ; and  his  statesmanship,  when 
directed  to  good  purposes,  was  valuable  to  the 
country.  His  manner  when  speaking  was  gen- 
erally courteous,  sometimes  contemptuous,  and 
always  impressive.  He  was  over-quick,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  calmness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, to  catch  up  and  flare  at  a supposed  in- 
sinuation against  his  character,  or  that  of  his 
people.  He  is  the  ablest  of  those  who  are  now 
seeking  to  erect  a hostile  government,  and  there- 
fore the  more  culpable.  He  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  ambitious,  proud,  and  stubborn ; 
but  has  never  been  charged  with  avarice,  dishon- 
osty,  or  personal  meanness.  Even  after  he  had 
enlisted  all  his  energies  in  the  malignant  pur- 
poses which  he  is  now  striving  to  fulfill,  and 
which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  solemn  de- 
liberation with  him  and  his  co-conspirators,  his 
prudent  good  sense  halted  at  the  rashness  of  the 
ideas  he  had  embraced ; and  he  made  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  stop  the  impending  evil  by 
accepting  the  Crittenden  proposition.  But  cabal 
was  too  ripe,  and  he,  perhaps  unwilling,  perhaps 
hypocritically  appearing  so,  was  swept  into  re- 
bellion with  the  rest. 

JOHN  CABELL  BRECKINRIDGE. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  social  qualities,  had 
as  much  to  do  with  his  political  popularity  as 
his  principles  and  mental  ability.  Tall,  mag- 
nificently proportioned,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  the  impersonation  of  manly  dignity  and 
grace,  one  was  struck  by  his  physique  at  once. 
He  was  in  height  over  six  feet,  had  glossy  black 
hair,  a high  and  protruding  forehead,  a light 
blue  eye,  a prominent  chin,  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion. His  head  was  thrown  back,  and  his 
broad  chest  and  shoulders  indicated  remarkable 
physical  vigor.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
perfect  gentleman.  No  one  ever  went  away 
from  him  but  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
that.  His  affability  was  marked  by  that  calm 
and  pleasant  dignity  which  seems  not  to  conde- 
scend, and  yet  which  commands  respect.  He 
never  departed  from  the  admirable  courtesy 
which  made  him  every  where  liked  and  every 
where  sought.  Descended  from  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  in  the  country,  bred  in  the 
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very  best  society  of  the  Southwest,  educated  to 
be  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  and  now  elevated 
to  the  highest  position  but  one  in  the  Govern- 
ment, at  an  age  when  he  was  barely  eligible  to 
it  (for  ho  was  only  thirty-five  when  he  was 
elected  Vice-President),  he  yet  had  the  good 
sense  to  discern  that  these  advantages  were  more 
than  half  lost  if  not  accompanied  by  good-nature 
and  a conciliatory  bearing.  Brought  up,  as  he 
had  been,  where  jealousy  of  personal  honor  was 
a cardinal  social  principle,  he  was  prompt  to  re- 
sent affronts,  and  ill  brooked  insinuations  of 
political  or  personal  corruption.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly brave  and  bold,  and  yet  so  well  did 
he  bear  sudden  elevation  to  a dizzy  height  that 
he  was  not  corrupted  by  self-conceit,  nor  by  pre- 
sumptuous superciliousness.  When,  subsequent- 
ly to  his  retirement  from  the  chair,  he  took  his 
seat  as  Senator  from  Kentucky,  he  frequently 
addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  great  topic  which 
employed  them,  as  indeed  was  necessary  from 
the  position  he  held  as  a representative  of  one 
of  the  border  States.  Although  violent  and 
radical  in  his  denunciation  of  Northern  policy, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  that  decorum  which  was 
personally  due  to  his  colleagues  upon  the  floor. 

When  addressing  the  Senate  bis  manner  was 
impressive,  dignified,  and  always  earnest.  His 
voice  was  round  and  full,  and  indeed  promised 
more  in  tone  and  emphasis  than  it  fulfilled  in 
the  substance  uttered.  For,  while  his  speeches 
were  marked  by  an  almost  classical  elegance  of 
diction,  and  every  sentence  gave  evidence  of 
polish  and  forethought,  nothing  profound  or 
strikingly  pointed  was  therein  contained,  and  it 
rather  consisted  of  a popular  commonplace  po- 
litical harangue  than  a shrewd  statesman-like 
speech.  Once  in  a while  an  impassioned  burst 
of  indignation  or  of  patriotic  ardor  would  elicit 
periods  of  eloquence  sometimes  even  vivid  and 
soul-stirring.  Then  would  the  noble  and  grace- 
ful form  of  the  speaker  sway  with  enthusiasm ; 
his  gestures,  beautifully  harmonizing  with  his 
voice  and  speech,  would  become  animated  and 
frequent ; and  a true  orator,  for  the  moment, 
stood  before  you.  His  youth,  his  earnestness  in 
the  great  subject  which  occupied  him,  his  fine 
manly  countenance,  his  never-failing  grace,  and 
his  powerful  voice,  in  a manner  made  up  for  his 
want  of  profundity. 

He  was  first  known  as  Representative  in  the 
Lower  House  from  the  Clay  district  of  Ken- 
tucky: in  which  capacity  he  became  a ready 
and  attractive  debater,  and  won  respect  by  his 
generous  and  manly  bearing.  President  Pierce 
offered  him  the  mission  to  Spain,  which  he,  how- 
ever, declined.  When  in  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention (of  which  he  was  a member)  hi9  name 
was  proposed  as  a candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. He  arose  and  declined  the  honor,  but 
in  so  admirable  and  modest  a manner  as  to  ex- 
cite at  once  an  irresistible  enthusiasm  in  his 
favor;  an  effect  which  his  person  must  have 
heightened.  During  the  session  of  1860-61  he 
apparently  opposed  the  ulWaism  of  his  Southern 
friends  and  pretended  a -devotion  to  the  Union, 
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all  the  while  protesting  against  the  action  of  the 
North,  and,  as  Vice-President,  counted  the  votes 
and  declared  Mr.  Lincoln  President  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  Houses. 

But  during  the  summer  of  ’61  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  and  was  commissioned  Brig- 
adier-General by  Davis,  and  is  now  a Major- 
General  in  the  Southwestern  army  of  the  Rebel 
Government.  We  can  not  but  deplore  that  so 
much  worth  should  be  attached  to  so  bad  a 
cause ; that  qualities  fitted  to  shine  out  glorious- 
ly in  the  defense  of  country  should  be  employed 
in  its  destruction ; that  so  high  a sentiment  of 
honor  should  think  itself  compelled  to  throw  off 
allegiance,  and  to  make  rebellion  its  standard 
of  entirety;  that  one  who  has  a long  life  before 
him,  in  which  he  might  accumulate  so  much 
cause  for  the  gratitude  of  future  generations, 
should,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  just  be- 
ginning to  rise,  consign  a noble  name  to  ignoble 
obloquy. 

JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana was  the  most  accomplished  orator  on  the 
floor  while  he  remained  a member.  He  pos- 
sessed a voice  of  silvery  richness  which  was 
music  to  the  ear.  Skillful  in  every  concomitant 
of  oratory,  brilliant  and  quick  in  imaginative 
creation,  artful  and  rapid  to  seize  momentary 
advantages,  well  aware  at  what  stage  to  turn 
satire  into  pathetic  appeal  and  earnest  remon- 
strance ; a perfect  sophist  in  the  use  of  facts  and 
in  the  following  up  of  false  but  admirably  con- 
cealed premises — no  man  commanded  to  such  a 
degree  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  no  man  was 
more  dangerous  as  an  opponent  in  debate.  He 
carried  with  him  the  unmistakable  countenance 
peculiar  to  his  origin.  The  keen  black  eye, 
marked  nose,  and  heavy  mouth  showed  him  at 
once  to  be  a descendant  of  Abraham. 

In  person  he  was  small,  thick,  and  ill-propor- 
tioned. His  manner  (when  not  speaking)  is  far 
from  prepossessing.  Were  you  to  meet  him  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  you  would  rather  take  him 
for  a peddler  of  jewelry  or  an  old  clothesman 
than  for  the  great  lawyer,  deep  politician,  and 
brilliant  orator  he  was.  He  waddles  along  the 
street  with  one  of  those  serpent-like  smiles  which 
seems  to  assume  that  whoever  opposes  him  is 
destined  to  come  to  grief.  His  delivery,  when 
addressing  the  Senate,  abounded  in  graceful  ges- 
ture, which  was  enhanced  by  the  sweetness  and 
clearness  of  his  voice.  Every  motion  was  pro- 
lific in  point  and  power,  always  in  its  exact 
place,  and  always  harmonizing  with  the  idea 
expressed  and  the  tone  uttered. 

As  a lawyer  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  had  an  immense 
practice  in  that  tribunal.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  an  ardent  and  active  secessionist,  ex- 
tremely bitter  in  his  opposition  to  Northern 
Senators,  and  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  a disso- 
lution. Nevertheless  he  continued  personally 
on  good  terms  with  many  of  those  whom  he 
anathematized  in  defcpte.  When  Ben  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  had  made  his  noble  oration,  denounc- 1 
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ing  the  treason  of  the  malcontent  Senators,  he 
took  his  seat,  at  the  conclusion,  on  the  settees 
back  of  the  body  of  the  House.  Beqjamin, 
who  was  on  excellent  social  terms  with  the  old 
war-horse  from  the  Buckeye  State,  came  over 
to  the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  and  good- 
naturedly  congratulated  him  upon  his  oratorical 
success.  “But  Wade,”  says  he,  “if  I should 
secede,  I know  you  would  not  hang  me — would 
you,  now?”  “Hang  you!”  said  the  rough  old 
patriot;  “hang  youl  Yes,  I’d  hang  you  as 
high  as  Haman  1”  Benjamin  probably  thought 
the  joke  had  gone  far  enough. 

Mr,  Benjamin’s  two  great  objects  for  years 
appear  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  money 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  rebellion. 
To  these  all  other  considerations  have  been  sub- 
servient. He  at  present  presides  over  the  State 
Department  of  the  rebel  Government,  and  doubt- 
less earns  the  approbation  of  his  great  leader  and 
of  his  people  by  the  keen  ability  which  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  its  execution. 

ROBERT  TOOMBS. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  men,  as  one 
glanced  over  the  Senate  chamber,  was  the  stal- 
wart Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Toombs.  At 
first  sight  he  appeared  a person  of  insufferable 
self-concei^  and  holding  a sort  of  contempt  of 
every  one  around  him.  He  apparently  bestow- 
ed  the  least  attention  in  the  world  to  bis  dress, 
his  clothes  fitting  very  ill,  and  not  of  spotless 
neatness,  his  hair  seldom  smooth,  his  boots  un- 
blacked, and  perfect  independence  of  the  require- 
ments of  social  refinement.  When  pacing  up 
and  down  the  lobby  (as  he  often  did  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back)  he  had  a sort  of  a swag- 
ger, which  seemed  to  indicate  defiance  and  van- 
ity at  once.  His  head  raised  and  thrown  back, 
his  hair  topsy-turvy  all  over  his  head,  his  eyes 
more  than  half  closed,  and  with  a most  supercil- 
ious, self-satisfied  air  imaginable.  He  was  con- 
siderably over  medium  height,  stout  but  not 
fleshy,  possessed  a well-formed  and  decidedly 
intellectual  head  and  forehead,  long  limbs,  thin 
brown  hair,  a firm  chin  and  mouth,  and  swarthy 
complexion.  At  first  sight  he  impressed  one 
unfavorably,  and  a feeling  of  dislike  instinct- 
ively arose ; but  this  impression  was  much  less- 
ened when  he  addressed  the  Senate,  or  when 
you  met  him  in  social  circles.  I believe  him  to 
have  been  thoroughly  honest  in  the  belief  of  the 
principles  he  avowed,  as  he  certainly  was  ingen- 
uous, even  to  carelessness,  in  asserting  them. 
In  debate  he  was  bitter,  overbearing,  and  arro- 
gant ; but  he  added  to  these  qualities  a power- 
ful mind  and  a clear  head.  There  appeared 
not  in  him  that  underhanded,  sly  cunning,  which 
marked  so  many  of  his  coadjutors;  and  his 
bluntness  and  radical  outbursts  not  unfrequent- 
ly  caused  deep  mortification  to  those  who  con- 
sidered dissimulation  and  secrecy  of  their  real 
sentiments  necessary  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

His  eloquence  was  rapid,  rushing  along  like  a 
torrent,  opposing  himself  to  the  arguments  and 
anathemas  of  his  opponents  with  a temerity 
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which  was  not  wanting  in  a certain  grace,  and 
which,  by  the  great  power  concealed  beneath  it, 
made  him  a worthy  antagonist  for  any  man.  He 
spoke  loud  and  full,  his  Southern  provincial  di- 
alect being  more  noticeable  than  in  any  other 
Senator,  and  invariably  became  hoarse  before 
he  had  got  half  through  one  of  his  elaborate 
speeches.  Although  apparently  indolent,  and 
probably  really  so  until  aroused  by  some  en- 
grossing object,  when  he  was  aroused  his  mind 
had  active  play,  and  he  becnme  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic in  his  devotion  to  his  end.  He  was 
a fair  representative  of  character  modified  by 
growth  in  a Southern  clime.  He  often  as- 
sumed a bullying,  blustering  tone,  and  yet  man- 
aged to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  Senatorial 
decorum.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  kind  hos- 
pitality with  which  he  received  every  one,  and 
was  always  ready  to  talk  over  political  matters 
with  any  who  chose  to  call  upon  him,  and  to 
explain  his  own  belief.  And  it  was  evident, 
both  from  his  manner  and  the  unusually  ultra 
views  he  expressed,  that  hypocrisy  was  not  one 
of  his  vices,  and  the  craving  for  power  not  a 
cardinal  object  of  his  ambition. 

It  was  only  when  the  final  denouement  was 
ready  to  develop  that  others  came  out  of  their 
j>caceful  and  patient  garb  of  devotion  to  the 
Union.  Davis,  who  had  received  *n  New  En- 
gland the  most  cordial  hospitality;  Hunter,  who 
would  fain  (as  he  said)  have  interposed  conserv- 
ative old  Virginia  as  a mediator  between  the 
extreme  sections;  Breckinridge,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  small  vote  in  the  North  for  President 
under  the  supposition  that  he  was  for  Union — 
all  appeared  in  the  light  of  secessionists,  after 
having  protested  their  patriotism  with  a ready 
and  artful  eloquence.  But  Toombs  was  an  orig- 
inal fire-eater ; he  was  no  hypocrite ; and  hence 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  honesty,  when  hon- 
esty was  rather  injurious  to  him  than  otherwise, 
and  respect  him  more  than  we  do  the  dark  con- 
spirators by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  From 
his  character,  as  displayed  while  a Senator  of 
the  United  States,  we  should  judge  him  far  bet- 
ter qualified  for  the  position  of  general  in  the 
field  than  for  that  in  which  he  was  originally 
placed,  as  Secretary  of  State;  for  he  is  brave 
and  not  crafty,  is  honest  and  not  dissimulating, 
is  energetic  when  he  has  something  to  be  ener- 
getic for,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  pursuing  what 
he  sets  about.  These  characteristics  shine  rath- 
er in  the  field  than  in  tl\e  cabinet. 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

This  eminent  person,  who  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  evidently  to  con- 
ciliate the  half-unwilling  conservatives  of  the 
Gulf  States,  had  been  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  elevation  to  that  dignity  in  retirement 
from  public  life  on  account  of  poor  health. 
When  he  was  a member  of  the  Lower  House 
he  was  one  of  its  leaders,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal respect  for  his  ability  and  statesmanship. 
He  was  a most  singular-looking  man,  as  viewed 
from  the  gallery.  His  features  were  small,  ex- 
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tremely  delicate,  and,  from  their  immaturity, 
gave  him  the  expression  and  appearance  almost 
of  a child.  A nearer  view  of  him,  indeed,  dis- 
covered wrinkles  and  an  expression  of  care  and 
thought;  but  at  a little  distance  one  would  not 
have  guessed  him  certainly  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  His  body  was  very  thin  (almost  a skel- 
eton), and  when  he  stretched  out  his  long  bony 
finger  while  speaking  it  was  painful  to  look 
upon.  He  absolutely  seemed  as  if  just  about 
to  drop  into  his  grave ; so  emaciated  his  body, 
so  ghastly  his  pallor,  so  leaden  his  eye,  so  frail 
his  limbs,  so  feeble  his  whole  movement,  it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  such  a system  could  long 
retain  vitality  enough  to  exist.  His  eyes  were 
black,  his  face  badly  freckled,  his  skin  dry  and 
lifeless,  his  hair  thin  and  short,  his  countenance 
timid  and  care-worn.  He  has  been  called  the 
modem  John  Randolph;  and  the  comparison 
is  quite  apt.  His  voice,  though  painfully  shrill, 
was  yet  clear  and  distinct,  and  rung  through 
the  hall  like  a clarion  note.  When  aroused  to 
exert  his  highest  powers  his  tones  would  become 
full  and  teeming  with  pathetic  fervor,  and  his 
slight  form  would  become  nervously  active.  If 
he  had  possessed  the  advantage  of  good  health 
and  a manly  voice  he  would  have  unquestion- 
ably ranked  among  the  first  of  modem  Ameri- 
can orators ; for  what  he  uttered  was  clothed  in 
graceful,  and  accurate,  and  always  powerful  lan- 
guage, and  his  patriotic  outbursts  were  full  of 
splendid  allusion  and  exalted  sentiment. 

Up  to  the  extinction  of  the  Whig  party  Mr. 
Stephens  was  one  of  its  leading  men  in  Congress. 
When  the  contest  between  parties  became  limit- 
ed to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  he  became 
a chief  among  the  most  moderate  and  liberal  of 
the  former ; and  when  the  rebellion  was  begin- 
ning to  culminate  he  took  a very  strong  position 
in  opposition  to  the  movement.  Being,  howev- 
er, after  using  his  utmost  influence  to  that  end, 
overruled  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  con- 
vention called  to  consider  the  question,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  its  decision,  and  was  elected  Provi- 
sional Vice-President — an  office  since  extended 
to  a regular  term  of  six  years.  He  was  almost 
the  only  statesman  of  great  prominence  in  the 
Gulf  States  who  took  strong  Union  ground,  but 
doubtless  saw  that  no  effort  on  his  part  would 
avail  when  the  Georgia  Convention  met. 

One  great  cause  of  the  universal  respect  he 
always  inspired  was  the  known  integrity  of  his 
public  and  private  character,  and  the  conviction 
that  his  efforts  were  raised  above  the  engineer- 
ing politician,  and  claimed  justly  the  rank  of 
liberal  statesmanship.  He  possessed  none  of 
the  vices  which  are  so  common  among  politi- 
cians. He  was  wholly  engrossed,  while  at  Wash- 
ington, with  his  official  duties,  working  night 
and  day,  in  spite  of  ill  health,  upon  committee 
business,  or  in  the  preparation  of  some  elaborate 
speech.  In  his  personal  intercourse  with  men 
he  was  generally  polite  and  communicative,  but 
sometimes  abrupt  and  petulant.  This  can  not, 
however,  be  said  of  hitfintercourse  with  tho 
members  when  in  debate,  for  there  he  was  al- 
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ways  the  finished  gentleman  and  courteous  op- 
ponent. There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
consideration  in  which  he  has  always  been  held 
than  the  joy  with  which  every  loyal  heart  heard 
of  his  heroic  advocacy  of  the  Union  in  his  own 
State  almost  to  the  lost,  and  the  disappointment 
with  which  the  news  of  his  final  and  probably 
reluctant  apostasy  was  received. 

HENRY  A.  WISE. 

This  eccentric  scion  of  Virginia  stock  has 
long  been  known  to  the  public  as  a restless, 
blustering,  noisy  politician,  forever  seeking  an 
opportunity  for  notoriety.  Although  he  is  now 
over  seventy  years  of  age  he  still  retains  the 
crazy  activity  which  has  always  characterized 
him.  He  was  long  a Whig  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  and  was  always  rabid  in  all  his 
opinions.  His  personal  enmities  were  uncom- 
promising/and his  bitter  contests  with  the  ven- 
erable John  Quincy  Adams,  when  that  eminent 
man  was  a representative  subsequently  to  his 
Presidential  term,  were  full  of  scattering  and 
insulting  recrimination,  hot  invective,  and  ex- 
cited eloquence.  His  complicity  in  the  Graves 
and  Cilley  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed, 
and  Mr.  Wise,  the  former’s  second,  cast  a shade 
upon  his  reputation  which  still  rests  there. 

He  subsequently  became  a strong  ndherent 
of  Tyler,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  Mr. 
Wise  has  been  ultra  in  his  adherence  to  that 
party.  His  campaign  for  the  gubernatorial  chair 
in  Virginia  is  almost  historic.  Then  came  up 
the  John  Brown  affair,  in  which  Governor  Wise 
succeeded  in  making  himself  a universal  topic 
of  remark  throughout  the  country,  and  getting 
an  opportunity  to  vent  himself  in  sundry  inter- 
minable letters ; such  a chance  as  he  has  never 
let  go  without  improving  it. 

In  personal  appearance  ho  is  very  striking. 
His  long,  now  almost  white  hair,  brushed  bock 
from  his  temples,  hangs  down  upon  his  shoulders 
and  back  in  long,  thin  locks;  his  eyes,  deeply 
sunken  in  his  head,  but  jet  black,  fierce,  and 
brilliant,  shine  out  sharply  from  under  gray 
bushy  brows  which  overhang  and  overshadow 
them ; his  mouth  is  wide,  but  firmly  compressed 
and  highly  indicative  of  stubborn  persistency, 
and  hints  the  pugnacious  spirit  behind  it.  His 
countenance  is  much  emaciated  by  long  con- 
tinued ill-health,  is  ashy  pale  and  bony.  Never- 
theless, there  is  an  expression  of  bold  reckless- 
ness, and  a consciousness  of  persevering  power ; 
a craving  too  after  some  object,  and  a restless, 
sleepless  determination  to  accomplish  it.  He 
is  tall  and  nervous,  and  in  his  manner  is  petu- 
lant and  overbearing.  He  ill  brooks  opposition, 
is  stubborn  in  his  own  opinion,  and  fails  to  give 
due  attention  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others.  As  an  orator,  however,  he  generally  ex- 
cels, or  at  least  did  in  his  palmier  days.  Im- 
petuous, overwhelming,  bold  and  unscrupulous 
in  invective  and  denunciation,  brilliant  and  fer- 
vent in  imagination,  and  not  unskilled  in  the 
use  of  pathetic  appeal,  fee  succeeded  in  enticing 
the  passions  and  ignoring  the  reason  of  the 
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multitudes  whom  he  addressed  from  the  ros- 
trum. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  impression  he  pro- 
duced on  one  occasion.  It  was  just  after  the 
gubernatorial  contest  in  Virginia  had  resulted 
in  his  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  he  had  come  up  to  Wash- 
ington to  address  the  people  there,  in  answer  to 
an  invitation.  He  spoke  from  the  balcony  of 
Brown’s  Hotel — an  immense  mass  catching  every 
word  that  fell,  below  in  the  street.  After,  with 
rich  eloquence,  describing  the  contest,  letting 
loose  his  indignation  and  sarcasm  upon  his  de- 
feated opponents,  and  enumerating  in  glowing 
language  the  results  to  follow,  he  burst  out  in  a 
proud  and  exultant  tone  with  the  exclamation, 
“Yes,  fellow -citizens,  I have  met  the  black 
knight  with  his  visor  down,  and  he  is  fallen!” 
Never  did  we  see  a more  powerful  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  oratorical  simile.  Wise’s  voice 
when  speaking  was  clear,  loud,  and  rapid,  trem- 
bled with  excitement,  and  was  always  defiant  and 
conscious  of  power.  His  gestures  were  nervous, 
quick,  and  frequent;  his  body  swayed  with  emo- 
tion, and  his  hair  fell  carelessly  over  his  face. 
His  ambition  absorbed  every  other  passion,  and 
every  other  principle.  No  position  was  too  high 
for  him  to  aspire  to.  His  brain,  if  not  absolute- 
ly crazed,  is  so  morbidly  acute,  and  so  nervous- 
ly strung,  as  to  give  him  at  times  the  reputa- 
tion of  insanity.  As  a general  he  has  not  ac- 
quired much  celebrity ; as  a statesman  he  never 
deserved  high  consideration ; but  as  a political 
intriguer  he  was  a valuable  adherent,  and  as  an 
orator  few  surpassed  him  in  his  long  and  very 
eventful  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON.* 

THE  President  of  the  republic  was  Prince 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
statutory  heir  of  the  first  French  Emperor.  The 
election  which  made  him  the  chief  of  the  State 
had  been  conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  and 
since  it  happened  that  in  former  years  he  had 
twice  engaged  in  enterprises  which  aimed  at  the 
throne  of  France,  he  had  good  right  to  infer  that 
the  millions  of  citizens  who  elected  him  into  the 
Presidency  were  willing  to  use  his  ambition  as 
a means  of  restoring  to  France  a monarchical 
form  of  government. 

But  if  he  had  been  open  in  disclosing  the  am- 
bition which  was  almost  cast  upon  him  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  he  hod  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  first  Brutus  in  passing  for  a man 
of  a poor  intellect.  Both  in  France  and  in  En- 
gland at  that  time  men  in  general  imagined  him 
to  be  dull.  When  he  talked,  the  flow  of  his 
ideas  was  sluggish ; his  features  were  opaque ; 
and,  after  years  of  dreary  studies,  the  writings 
evolved  by  his  thoughtful,  long-pondering  mind 
had  not  shed  much  light  on  the  world.  Even 
the  strange  ventures  in  which  he  had  engaged 
had  failed  to  win  toward  him  the  interest  which 

* Extract  from  Kimglakk’s  History  of  the  War  i/i  the 
Crimea,  In  Press  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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commonly  attaches  to  enterprise.  People  in 
London  who  were  fond  of  having  gatherings  of 
celebrated  characters  never  used  to  present  him 
to  their  friends  as  a serious  pretender  to  a throne, 
but  rather  as  though  he  were  a balloon-man,  who 
had  twice  had  a fall  from  the  skies,  and  was  still 
in  some  measure  alive.  Yet  the  more  men  knew 
him  in  England  the  more  they  liked  him.  He 
entered  into  English  pursuits  and  rode  fairly  to 
hounds.  He  was  friendly,  social,  good-humored, 
and  willing  enough  to  talk  freely  about  his  views 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  The  sayings  he  ut- 
tered about  his  “ destiny”  were  addressed  (ap- 
parently as  a matter  of  policy)  to  casual  acquaint- 
ance, but  to  his  intimate  friends  he  used  the  lan- 
guage of  a calculating  and  practical  aspirant  to 
Empire. 

The  opinion  which  men  had  formed  of  his 
ability  in  the  period  of  exile  was  not  much  al- 
tered by  his  return  to  France ; for  in  the  As- 
sembly his  apparent  want  of  mental  power  caused 
the  world  to  regard  him  as  harmless,  and  in  the 
chair  of  the  President  he  commonly  seemed  to 
be  torpid.  But  there  were  always  a few  who 
believed  in  his  capacity,  and  observant  men  had 
latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to  time  there 
appeared  a state-paper,  understood  to  be  the  work 
of  the  President,  which  teemed  with  thought, 
and  which  showed  that  the  writer,  standing  sol- 
itary and  apart  from  the  gregarious  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  was  able  to  contemplate 
it  as  something  external  to  himself.  His  long, 
endless  study  of  the  mind  of  the  First  Napoleon 
had  caused  him  to  adopt  and  imitate  the  Em- 
peror’s habit  of  looking  down  upon  the  French 
people  and  treating  the  mighty  nation  as  a sub- 
stance to  be  studied  and  controlled  by  a foreign 
brain.  Indeed,  during  the  periods  of  his  impris- 
onment and  of  his  exile  the  relations  between 
him  and  the  France  of  his  studies  were  very  like 
the  relations  between  an  anatomist  and  a corpse. 
He  lectured  upon  it ; he  dissected  its  fibres ; he 
explained  its  functions;  ho  showed  how  beauti- 
fully Nature  in  her  infinite  wisdom  had  adapted 
it  to  the  service  of  the  Bonapartes ; and  how, 
without  the  fostering  care  of  those  same  Bona- 
partes, the  creature  was  doomed  to  degenerate, 
and  to  perish  out  of  the  world. 

If  his  intellect  waa  of  a poorer  quality  than 
men  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  it  was  much  above  the  low 
gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it  in  the 
the  earlier  period  which  began  in  1836  and  end- 
ed at  the  close  of  1851.  That  which  had  so 
long  veiled  his  cleverness  from  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  was  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  sci- 
ence at  which  he  labored.  Many  men  before 
him  had  suffered  themselves  to  bring  craft  into 
politics.  Many  more,  toiling  in  humbler  grades, 
had  applied  their  cunning  skill  to  the  conflicts 
which  engage  courts  of  law ; but  no  living  man 
perhaps,  except  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  had 
passed  the  hours  of  a studious  youth  and  the 
prime  of  a thoughtful  manhood  in  contriving 
how  to  apply  stratagem  to  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence. It  was  not,  perhaps,  from  uatural 
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baseness  that  his  mind  took  this  bent.  The  in- 
clination to  sit  and  sit  planning  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  object  of  desire — this  indeed  was 
in  his  nature;  but  the  inclination  to  labor  at 
the  task  of  making  law  an  engine  of  deceit,  this 
did  not  come  perforce  with  his  blood.  Yet  it 
came  with  his  parentage.  It  is  true  he  might 
have  determined  to  reject  the  indication  given 
him  by  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  to  remain 
a private  citizen ; but  when  once  he  resolved  to 
become  a pretender  to  the  imperial  throne,  he 
of  course  had  to  try  and  see  how  it  was  possible 
— how  it  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  this  cen- 
tury— that  the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804 
could  be  made  to  sit  kindly  upon  the  neck  of 
France ; and,  France  being  a European  nation, 
and  the  yoke  being  in  substance  a yoke  such  as 
Tartars  make  for  Chinese,  it  followed  that  the 
accommodating  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  only 
to  be  effected  by  guile. 

Therefore  by  the  sheer  exigencies  of  his  in- 
heritance, rather  than  by  inborn  wickedness, 

Prince  Louis  was  driven  to  be  a contriver ; and 
to  expect  him  to  be  loyal  to  France,  without 
giving  up  his  pretensions  altogether,  would  be 
as  inconsistent  as  to  say  that  the  heir  of  the 
first  Perkin  might  undertake  to  revive  the  fleet- 
ing glories  of  the  House  of  Warbeck,  and  yet 
refrain  from  imposture. 

For  years  the  Prince  pursued  his  strange  call- 
ing; and  by  the  time  his  studies  were  over  he 
had  become  highly  skilled.  Long  before  the 
moment  had  come  for  bringing  his  crooked  sci- 
ence into  use,  he  had  learned  how  to  frame  a 
Constitution  which  should  seem  to  enact  one 
thing  and  really  enact  another.  He  knew  how 
to  put  the  word  “jury”  in  laws  which  robbed 
men  of  their  freedom.  He  could  set  the  snare 
which  he  called  “universal  suffrage.”  He  knew 
how  to  strangle  a nation  in  the  night  time  with 
a thing  he  called  a “ Plebiscite.” 

The  lawyer-like  ingenuity  which  had  thus 
been  evoked  for  purposes  of  jurisprudence  could, 
of  course,  be  applied  to  the  composition  of  state- 
papers  and  to  political  writings  of  all  kinds; 
and  the  older  Prince  Louis  grew,  the  more  this 
odd  accomplishment  of  his  was  used  to  sub- 
serve his  infirmities.  It  was  his  nature  to  re- 
main long  in  suspense,  not  merely  between  sim- 
ilar, but  even  between  opposite  plans  of  actions 
this  weakness  grew  upon  him  with  his  years; 
and,  his  conscience  being  used  to  stand  neuter 
in  these  mental  conflicts,  he  never  could  end  his 
doubt  by  seeing  that  one  course  was  honest  and 
the  other  not ; so,  in  order  to  be  able  to  linger 
in  his  suspense,  he  had  to  be  always  making 
resting-places  upon  which  for  a time  he  might 
be  able  to  stand  undecided.  Just  as  the  indo- 
lent man  becomes  clever  in  framing  excuses  for 
his  delays,  so  Prince  Louis,  because  he  was  so 
often  hesitating  between  the  right  and  the  left, 
became  highly  skilled  in  contriving — not  merely 
ambiguous  phrases,  but — ambiguous  schemes  of 
action. 

Partly  from  habits  Squired  in  the  secret  so- 
cieties of  the  Italian  Carbonari,  partly  from  long 
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years  passed  in  prison,  and  partly  too,  as  he 
once  said,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  calm, 
self-possessed  men  of  the  English  turf,  he  had 
derived  the  power  of  keeping  long  silence ; but 
he  was  not  by  nature  a reserved  nor  a secret 
man.  Toward  foreigners,  and  especially  toward 
the  English,  he  was  generally  frank.  He  was 
reserved  and  wary  with  the  French,  but  this  was 
upon  the  principle  which  makes  a sportsman  re- 
served and  wary  with  deer,  and  partridges,  and 
trout.  No  doubt  he  was  capable  of  dissembling, 
and  continuing  to  dissemble  through  long  periods 
of  time ; but  it  would  seem  that  his  faculty  of 
keeping  his  intentions  secret  was  veiy  much 
aided  by  the  fact  that  his  judgment  was  often  in 
real  suspense,  and  that  he  had  therefore  no  se- 
cret to  tell.  His  love  of  masks  and  disguises 
sprang  more  perhaps  from  the  odd  vanity  and 
the  theatric  mania,  which  will  be  presently  spoken 
of,  than  from  a base  love  of  deceit ; for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  mystery  in  which  he  loved  to  wrap 
himself  up  was  often  contrived  with  a view  to  a 
melodramatic  surprise. 

It  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who 
speak  of  him  as  void  of  all  idea  of  truth.  He 
understood  truth,  and  in  conversation  he  habitu- 
ally preferred  it  to  falsehood ; but  his  truthful- 
ness (though  not  perhaps  contrived  for  such  an 
end)  sometimes  became  a means  of  deception, 
bccauso  after  generating  confidence  it  would 
suddenly  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  motive.  He  could  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  a man,  and  speak  frankly  and  truth- 
fully to  him  for  seven  years,  and  then  suddenly 
deceive  him.  Of  course  men,  finding  themselves 
ensnared  by  what  had  appeared  to  be  honesty  in 
hij  character,  were  naturally  inclined  to  believe 
that  every  semblance  of  a good  quality  was  a 
mask ; but  it  was  more  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  to  believe  that  a truth- 
fulness continuing  for  seven  years  was  a genuine 
remnant  of  virtue,  than  that  it  was  a mere  prep- 
aration for  falsehood.  His  doubting  and  unde- 
cided nature  was  a help  to  concealment ; for  men 
got  so  wearied  by  following  the  oscillations  of  his 
mind  that  their  suspicions  in  time  went  to  rest ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  that  they  were 
quite  tired  of  predicting  that  he  would  do  a 
thing,  he  gently  stole  out  and  did  it. 

He  had  boldness  of  the  kind  which  is  pro- 
duced by  reflection  rather  than  that  which  is 
the  result  of  temperament.  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  extraordinary  perils  into  which  he  now 
and  then  thrust  himself,  and  to  cope  with  them 
decorously,  there  was  wanted  a fiery  quality 
which  nature  had  refused  to  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  as  well  as  to  him.  But  it  was  only 
in  emergencies  of  a really  trying  sort,  and  in- 
volving instant  physical  danger,  that  his  bold- 
ness fell  short.  He  had  all  the  courage  which 
would  have  enabled  him  in  a private  station  of 
. life  to  pass  through  the  common  trials  of  the 
world  with  honor  unquestioned ; but  he  had  be- 
sides, now  and  then,  a factitious  kind  of  audacity 
produced  by  long  dreanfr  meditation ; and  when 
he  had  wrought  himself  into  this  state  he  was 
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apt  to  expose  his  firmness  to  trials  beyond  his 
strength.  The  truth  is,  that  his  imagination 
had  so  great  a sway  over  him  as  to  make  him 
love  the  idea  of  enterprises,  but  it  had  not 
strength  enough  to  give  him  a foreknowledge 
of  what  his  sensations  would  be  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  So  he  was  most  venturesome  in  his 
schemes  for  action ; and  yet,  when  at  last  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  very  danger  which 
he  had  long  been  courting,  he  was  liable  to  be 
scared  by  it,  as  though  it  were  something  new 
and  strange. 

He  loved  to  contrive  and  brood  over  plots, 
and  he  had  a great  skill  in  making  the  prepar- 
atory arrangements  for  bringing  his  schemes  to 
ripeness ; but  his  labors  in  this  direction  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  him  into  scenes  for  which  by 
nature  he  was  ill-fitted,  because,  like  most  of 
the  common  herd  of  men,  he  was  unable  to 
command  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  flush 
of  animal  spirits  which  are  needed  for  the  crit- 
ical moments  of  a daring  adventure.  In  short, 
he  was  a thoughtful,  literary  man,  deliberately 
tasking  himself  to  venture  into  a desperate  path, 
and  going  great  lengths  in  that  direction,  but 
liable  to  find  himself  balked  in  the  moment  of 
trial  by  the  sudden  and  chilling  return  of  his 
good  sense. 

He  was  not  by  nature  blood-thirsty  nor  crnel, 
and  besides  that  in  small  matters  he  had  kind 
and  generous  instincts,  he  was  really  so  willing 
to  act  fairly  until  the  motive  for  foul  play  was 
strong,  that  for  months  and  months  together  he 
was  able  to  live  among  English  sporting-men 
without  incurring  disgrace ; and  if  he  was  not 
so  constituted  nor  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able 
to  refrain  from  any  object  of  eager  desire  mere*- 
ly  upon  the  theory  that  what  he  sought  to  do 
was  wicked,  there  is  ground  for  inferring  that 
his  perception  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  had  been  dimmed  (as  it  naturally 
would  be)  by  the  habit  of  seeking  an  ideal  of 
manly  worth  in  a personage  like  the  first  Bona- 
parte. It  would  seem  that  (as  a study,  or  out 
of  curiosity,  if  not  with  a notion  of  being  guided 
by  it)*he  must  have  accustomed  himself  to  hear 
sometimes  what  conscience  had  to  say;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  with  a pen  in  his  hand  and  with 
sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he  could  imitate 
very  neatly  the  scrupulous  language  of  a man 
of  honor. 

What  he  always  longed  for  was  to  be  able  to 
seize  and  draw  upon  himself  the  wondering  at- 
tention of  mankind;  and  the  accident  of  his 
birth  having  marked  out  for  him  the  throne  of 
the  First  Napoleon  as  an  object  upon  which  he 
might  fasten  a hope,  his  craving  for  conspicu- 
ousness, though  it  had  its  true  root  in  vanity, 
soon  came  to  resemble  ambition ; but  the  men- 
tal isolation  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the  nature 
of  his  aims  and  his  studies,  the  seeming  poverty 
of  his  intellect,  his  blank  wooden  looks,  and 
above  all  perhaps  the  supposed  remoteness  of 
his  chances  of  success,  these  sources  of  discour- 
agement, contrasting  with  the  grandeur  of  the 

object  at  which  he  aimed,  caused  his  pretension 
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to  be  looked  upon  as  something  merely  comic 
and  odd.  Linked  with  this  his  passionate  de- 
sire to  attain  to  a height  from  which  he  might 
see  the  world  gazing  np  at  him,  there  was  a 
strong"  and  almost  eccentric  fondness  for  the 
artifices  by  which  the  framer  of  a melodrama, 
the  stage-manager,  and  the  stage-hero  combine 
to  produce  their  effects ; and  so,  by  the  blended 
force  of  a passion  and  a fancy,  he  was  impelled 
to  be  contriving  scenic  effects  and  surprises  in 
which  he  himself  was  always  to  be  the  hero. 
This  bent  was  so  strong  and  dominant  as  to  be 
not  a mere  taste  for  theatric  arrangements,  but 
rather  what  men  call  a propensity.  Standing 
alone  it  would  have  done  no  more,  perhaps, 
than  govern  the  character  of  his  amusements ; 
but  since  his  birth  had  made  him  a pretender 
to  the  throne  of  France,  his  desire  to  imitate 
and  reproduce  the  Empire  supplied  a point  of 
contact  between  his  theatric  mania  and  what 
one  may  call  his  rational  ambition ; and  the 
result  was  that,  so  long  as  lie  was  in  exile,  he 
was  always  filled  with  a desire  to  mimic  Napo- 
leon’s return  from  Elba,  and  to  do  this  in  his 
own  person  and  upon  the  stage  of  the  actual 
world. 

In  some  of  its  features  his  attempts  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1 836  was  a graver  business  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  At  that  time  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  He  had  gained  over  Yaudrey, 
the  officer  commanding  a regiment  of  artillery 
which  formed  part  of  the  garrison.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October, 
the  movement  began.  By  declaring  that  a rev- 
olution had  broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the 
king  had  been  deposed,  Vaudrey  persuaded  his 
gunners  to  recognize  the  prince  as  Napoleon  II. 
Yaudrey  then  caused  detachments  to  march  to 
the  houses  of  the  Prefect  and  of  General  Voirol, 
the  General  commanding  the  garrison,  and  made 
them  both  prisoners,  placing  sentries  at  their 
doors.  All  this  he  achieved  without  alarming 
any  of  the  other  regiments. 

Supposing  that  there  really  existed  among  the 
troops  a deep  attachment  to  the  name  and  fam- 
ily of  Bonaparte,  little  more  seemed  needed  for 
winning  over  the  whole  garrison  than  that  the 
heir  of  the  great  Emperor  should  have  the  per- 
sonal qualities  requisite  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Prince  Louis  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  captive  General,  and  tried  to 
gain  him  over,  but  was  repulsed.  Afterward 
the  Prince,  surrounded  with  men  personating  an 
imperial  staflf,  was  conducted  to  the  barrack  of 
the  46th  regiment,  and  the  men,  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  were  told  that  the  person  now  in- 
troduced to  them  was  their  Emperor.  What 
they  saw  was  a young  man  with  the  bearing  and 
countenance  of  a weaver;  a weaver  oppressed  by 
long  hours  of  monotonous  indoor  work  which 
makes  the  body  stoop  and  keeps  the  eyes  down- 
cast; but  all  the  w'hile — and  yet  it  was  broad 
daylight — this  young  man,  from  hat  to  boot,  was 
standing  dressed  up  in  the  historic  costume  of 
the  man  of  Austerlitz  and  Marengo.  It  seems 
that  this  painful  exhibition  began  to  undo  the 
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success  which  Vaudrey  had  achieved ; but  strange 
things  had  happened  in  Paris  before,  and  the 
soldiery  could  not,  with  certainty,  know  that  the 
young  man  might  not  be  what  they  were  told  he 
was — Napoleon  IL,  the  new-made  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Their  perplexity  gave  the  Prince 
an  opportunity  of  trying  whether  the  sentiment 
for  the  Bonapartes  were  really  existing  or  not, 
and,  if  it  were,  whether  he  was  the  man  to  kin- 
dle it. 

But  by-and-by  Talandier,  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  having  been  at  length  apprised  of  what 
was  going  on,  came  into  the  yard.  He  instantly 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and  then — fierce, 
angry,  and  scornful — went  straight  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  proposed  Emperor  and  his  “ Imperial 
Staff”  were  standing.  Of  course  this  apparition 
— the  apparition  of  the  indignant  Colonel  whose 
barrack  had  been  invaded — was  exactly  what 
was  to  be  expected,  exactly  what  was  to  be  com- 
bated ; but  yet,  as  though  it  were  something 
monstrous  and  undreamed  of,  it  came  upon  the 
Prince  with  a crushing  power.  To  him,  a lit- 
erary man,  standing  in  a barrack-yard,  in  the 
dress  of  the  great  conqueror,  an  angry  Colonel, 
with  authentic  warrant  to  command,  was  some- 
thing real,  and  therefore,  it  seems,  dreadful.  In 
a moment  Prince  Louis  succumbed  to  him. 

Some  thought  that,  after  what  had  been  done 
that  morning,  the  Prince  owed  it  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Yaudrey  (whom  he  had  seduced  into  the 
plot)  to  take  care  not  to  let  the  enterprise  col- 
lapse without  testing  his  fortune  to  the  utmost 
by  a strenuous,  not  to  say  desperate  resistance ; 
but  this  view  did  not  prevail.  One  of  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Prince  wore  was  a sword ; yet 
without  striking  a blow  he  suffered  himself  to  bo 
publicly  stripped  of  his  grand  cordon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  all  his  other  decorations.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  the  angTy  Colonel  in- 
dicted this  dishonor  with  his  own  hands,  and  not 
only  pulled  the  grand  cordon  from  the  Prince’s 
bosom  but  tore  off  his  epaulets,  and  trampled 
both  epaulets  and  grand  cordon  under  foot. 

When  he  had  been  thus  stripped  the  Prince  was 
locked  up.  The  decorated  followers,  who  had 
been  impersonating  the  Imperial  Staff,  under- 
went the  same  fate  as  their  chief.  Before  judg- 
ing the  Prince  for  his  conduct  during  these 
moments  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that,  the 
Colonel  having  once  been  suffered  to  enter  the 
yard,  and  to  exert  the  ascendency  of  his  superior 
firmness,  the  danger  of  attempting  resistance  to 
him  would  have  been  great — would  have  been 
greater  than  any  w hich  the  common  herd  of  men 
are  at  all  inclined  to  encounter.  Besides,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Prince  had  willfully  brought 
himself  into  such  a predicament,  shows  that,  al- 
though it  might  fail  him  in  very  trying  mo- 
ments, he  had  extraordinary  daring  of  a particu- 
lar kind.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say,  flatly,  that 
a man  so  willing  as  he  was  to  make  approaches 
to  dangers  was  timid.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say 
that  his  characteristic  was  a faltering  boldness. 

He  could  not  alter  his  nhture,  and  his  nature  was 
to  be  venturesome  beforehand,  but  to  be  so  vio- 
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lently  awakened  and  shocked  by  the  actual  con- 
tact of  danger  as  to  be  left  without  the  spirit, 
and  seemingly  without  the  wish  or  the  motives, 
for  going  on  any  further  with  the  part  of  a des- 
perado. The  truth  is,  that  the  sources  of  his 
boldness  were  his  vanity  and  his  theatric  bent ; 
and  these  passions,  though  they  had  power  to 
bring  him  to  the  verge  of  danger,  were  not  ro- 
bust enough  to  hold  good  against  man’s  natural 
shrinking  from  the  risk  of  being  killed — being 
killed  within  the  next  minute.  Conscious  that 
in  point  of  hat,  and  coat,  and  boots,  he  was  the 
same  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  imagined 
that  the  great  revoir  of  1815,  between  the  men 
and  the  man  of  a hundred  fights,  could  be  acted 
over  again  between  modern  French  troops  and 
himself ; but  it  is  plain  that  this  belief  had  re- 
sulted from  the  undue  mastery  which  he  had  al- 
lowed, for  a time,  to  his  ruling  propensity,  and 
not  from  any  actual  overthrow  of  the  reason  ; 
for  when  checked,  he  did  not,  like  a madman  or 
a dare-devil,  try  to  carry  his  venture  through ; 
nor  did  he  even,  indeed,  hold  on  long  enough  to 
try,  and  try  fairly,  whether  the  Bonapartist  sen- 
timent to  which  he  wished  to  appeal  were  really 
existent  or  not:  on  the  contrary,  the  moment 
he  encountered  the  shock  of  the  real  world,  he 
stopped  dead;  and  becoming  suddenly  quiet, 
harmless,  and  obedient,  surrendered  himself  (as 
he  always  has  done)  to  the  first  firm  man  who 
touched  him.  The  change  was  like  that  seem- 
ing miracle  which  is  wrought  when  a hysteric 
girl,  who  seems  to  be  carried  headlong  by  strange 
hallucinations,  and  to  be  clothed  with  the  terri- 
ble power  of  madness,  is  suddenly  cured  and  si- 
lenced by  a rebuke  and  a sharp  angry  threat. 
Accepting  a small  sum  of  money  from  the  Sov- 
ereign whom  he  had  been  trying  to  dethrone, 
Prince  Louis  was  shipped  off  to  America  by  the 
good-natured  King  of  the  French. 

But  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  quality  which 
enables  a man  to  go  well  through  with  a ven- 
ture, his  ruling  propensity  had  strength  enough 
to  make  him  try  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  His  want  of  the  personal  qualifications 
for  enterprises  of  this  sort  being  now  known  in 
the  French  Army,  and  ridicule  having  fastened 
upon  his  name,  he  could  not  afterward  seduce 
into  his  schemes  any  officers  of  higher  rank  than 
a lieutenant.  Yet  he  did  not  desist.  Before 
long  he  was  planning  another  “ return  from 
Elba,”  but  this  time  with  new  dresses  and  deco- 
rations. So  long  as  he  was  preparing  counter- 
feit flags  and  counterfeit  generals,  and  counter- 
feit soldiers,  and  teaching  a forlorn,  London  bird 
to  play  the  part  of  an  omen,  and  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  France,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in  that 
kind  of  statesmanship ; and  the  framing  of  the 
plebiscites  and  proclamations  which  formed  a 
large  part  of  his  cargo  was  a business  of  which 
he  was  master ; but  if  his  arrangements  should 
take  effect,  then  what  he  had  to  look  for  was, 
that,  at  an  early  hour  on  a summer  morning,  he 
would  find  himself  in  a barrack-yard  at  Boulogne 
surrounded  by  a band  of  armed  followers,  and 
supported  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
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whom  he  had  previously  gained  over ; but  also 
having  to  do  with  a number  of  soldiery  of  whom 
some  would  be  for  him,  and  some  inclining 
against  him,  and  others  confused  and  perplexed. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  what  happened  to  him : 
his  arrangements  had  been  so  skillful,  and  for- 
tune had  so  far  lured  him  on,  that  whither  he 
meant  to  go,  there  he  was  at  last,  standing  in 
the  very  circumstances  which  he  had  brought 
about  with  long  design  aforethought.  But  then 
his  nature  failed  him.  Becoming  agitated,  and 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  could  not  govern 
the  result  of  the  struggle  by  the  resources  of  his 
intellect;  and  being  also  without  the  fire  and 
the  joyfulness,  which  come  to  warlike  men  in 
moments  of  crisis  and  of  danger,  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  bewildered 
soldiery.  So,  when  at  last  a firm,  angry  officer 
forced  his  way  into  the  barrack-yard,  ho  con- 
quered the  Prince  almost  instantly  by  the 
strength  of  a more  resolute  nature,  and  turned 
him  out  into  the  street,  with  all  his  fifty  armed 
followers,  with  his  flag  and  his  eagle,  and  his 
counterfeit  head-quarters  Staff,  as  though  he 
were  dealing  with  a mere  troop  of  strolling 
players.  Yet  only  a few  weeks  afterward  this 
same  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  able  to  show 
by  his  demeanor  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
that,  where  the  occasion  gave  him  leisure  for 
thought,  and  for  the  exercise  of  mental  control, 
he  knew  how  to  comport  himself  with  dignity, 
and  with  a generous  care  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  his  followers. 

It  was  natural  that  a man  thus  constituted 
should  be  much  inclined  to  linger  in  the  early 
stages  of  a plot.  But  since  it  chanced  that  by 
his  birth  and  by  his  ambition  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  put  forward  before  the  world  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  had  al- 
ways had  around  him  a few  keen  adventurers 
who  were  willing  to  partake  his  fortunes ; and 
if  there  were  times  when  his  personal  wishes 
would  have  inclined  him  to  choose  repose  or  in- 
definite delay,  he  was  too  considerate  in  his  feel- 
ings toward  his  little  knot  of  followers  to  be  ca- 
pable of  forgetting  their  needs. 

In  1851  motives  of  this  kind,  joined  with  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  and  of  personal  humilia- 
tion, were  driving  the  President  forward.  He 
had  always  wished  to  bring  about  a change  in 
the  constitution,  but,  originally,  he  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  aid  and  approval 
of  some  at  least  of  the  statesmen  and  eminent 
generals  of  the  country ; and  the  fact  of  his  de- 
siring such  concurrence  in  his  plans  seems  to 
show  that  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  trample 
upon  France  by  subjecting  her  to  a sheer  Asi- 
atic despotism,  but  rather  to  found  such  a mon- 
archy as  might  have  the  support  of  men  of  sta- 
tion and  character.  But  besides  that  few  people 
believed  him  to  be  so  able  a man  as  he  really 
was,  there  attached  to  him  at  this  period  a good 
deal  of  ridicule.  So  although  there  were  num- 
bers in  France  who  would  have  been  heartily 
glad  to  see  the  Republic  crushed  by  some  able 
dictator,  there  were  hardly  any  public  men  who 
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believed  that  in  the  President  of  the  Republic 
they  would  find  the  man  they  wanted.  There- 
fore his  overtures  to  the  gentlemen  of  France 
were  always  rejected.  Every  statesman  to  whom 
he  applied  refused  to  entertain  his  proposals. 
Every  general  whom  he  urged  always  said  that 
for  whatever  ho  did  he  must  have  “an  order 
from  the  Minister  of  War.” 

The  President  being  thus  rebuffed,  his  plan 
of  changing  the  form  of  government,  with  the 
assent  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
generals  of  the  country,  degenerated  into  schemes 
of  a very  different  kind ; and  at  length  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  persons  of  the  quality  of  Per- 
signy,  Moray,  and  Fleury.  With  these  men 
he  plotted,  and  strangely  enough  it  happened 
that  the  character  and  the  pressing  wants  of  his 
associates  gave  strength  and  purpose  to  designs 
which  without  this  stimulus  might  have  long  re- 
mained mere  dreams.  The  President  was  easy 
and  generous  in  the  use  of  money,  and  he  gave 
his  followers  all  he  could ; but  the  checks  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  were  so  ef- 
fective that  beyond  the  narrow  limit  allowed  by 
law  he  was  without  any  command  of  the  State 
resources.  In  their  inveterate  love  of  strong 
government,  the  Republicans  had  placed  within 
reach  of  the  Chief  of  the  State  ample  means  for 
overthrowing  their  whole  structure,  and  yet  they 
allowed  him  to  remain  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  anxiety  and  to  be  driven  to  the  same  kind  of 
expedients  as  an  embarrassed  tradesman.  This 
was  the  President’s  actual  plight,  and  if  he 
looked  to  the  future  as  designed  for  him  by  the 
constitution  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  step  down  on  a day  already 
fixed,  and  descend  from  a conspicuous  station 
into  poverty  and  darkness.  He  would  have 
been  content  perhaps  to  get  what  he  needed  by 
fair  means.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
had  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Chambers  to  in- 
crease the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 
failed.  From  that  moment  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  even  if  he  himself  should  still  wish 
to  keep  his  hands  from  the  purse  of  France,  his 
associates,  becoming  more  and  more  impatient, 
and  more  and  more  practical  in  their  views, 
would  soon  press  their  chief  into  action. 


VICTOR  HUGO  IN  EXILE. 

IN  the  Channel,  where  the  Cape  de  la  Hogue 
protrudes  far  into  the  sea  and  approaches 
the  chalky  shores  of  Old  England,  there  are  four 
islands — Alderney,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Jersey. 
They  are  only  a few  miles  distant  from  the  shores 
of  France,  which  appear  on  them  in  the  outlines 
of  a blue,  indistinct  mist;  but  they  belong  to 
England,  and  are  strong  bulwarks  of  the  latter 
against  the  old  foe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Since  the  bold  Normans  conquered  Great 
Britain  these  islands,  originally  inhabited  by 
Celts,  have  become  parts  of  the  great  insular 
empire.  They  have  yet  their  own  ancient  con- 
stitution, their  own  parliament.  The  Queen  of 
England  rules  over  them,  bat  still  they  are  &1- 
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most  republics  for  themselves.  Many  old  Nor- 
man families  have  founded  their  homesteads 
here.  Some  of  them  have  remained  aristocratic 
proprietors  of  large  sdgneurics ; and  the  portals 
of  their  castles  preserve  still  the  moss-grown  es- 
cutcheon of  the  renowned  ancestor  who  followed 
William  the  Conqueror  over  the  sea  to  Hastings. 

Others  of  them  have  become  merchants.  The 
predominant  number  of  the  population  is  French ; 
the  native  Celts  have  intermarried  with  them  5 
the  English  families  which  have  settled  here  live 
in  isolation  and  exclusiveness.  English  and 
French  manners,  customs,  language,  life,  and 
laws  may  be  found  here  in  the  most  peaceable 
contrast.  But  aside  from  this  the  character  of 
the  islanders  has  preserved  much  of  its  former 
independence.  They  want  to  be  dkmething  for 
themselves,  and  sympathize  neither  with  France 
nor  with  England. 

Like  the  old  Normans,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  bold,  daring  sailors.  The  sons  of 
many  families,  from  generation  to  generation, 
have  been  seafaring  men ; and  numbers  of  them 
met  with  a watery  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Frequently,  when  the  vessels  from  these 
islands,  on  their  return  from  long,  long  trips, 
are  already  in  full  view  of  their  native  shores, 
stonns  will  horl  them  on  the  dangerous  cliffs  so 
numerous  in  the  Channel,  and  the  sailor  will 
die,  his  home  before  his  eyes.  For  the  old  Celtic 
demons — so  says  tradition — haunt  yet  the  shores 
of  these  islands,  and  draw,  with  fiendish  delight, 
the  returning  skipper  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

But  however  wild  the  roar  of  the  sea  around 
these  islands,  however  dangerous  the  cliffs  near 
their  shores,  they  are  a perfect  paradise  in  the 
loveliness  of  their  vegetation.  Italian  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  is  blended  here  with  northern 
freshness;  mellow,  green  meadows  extend  be- 
hind flower-gardens  of  tropic  beauty ; magnifi- 
cent forests  rustle  around  the  neat  houses  of  the 
villages,  around  the  estates  of  a population  gen- 
erally wealthy  and  comfortable.  Ivy,  in  rich 
garlands,  clings  to  every  tree,  extends  from 
branch  to  branch,  from  rock  to  rock.  Every 
house,  to  the  roof,  is  covered  with  the  richest 
vines.  Every  thing  grows  exuberantly,  every 
thing  blossoms,  every  thing  is  fragrant — the 
breath  which  the  sea  exhales,  the  breath  of  the 
flowers  which  moves  far  over  the  dark-green 
billows. 

Guernsey,  next  to  Jersey,  is  the  largest  of 
these  Norman  islands.  Close  to  the  sea-shore 
rises  its  capital,  St.  Peter’s  Port,  in  the  shape 
of  an  amphitheatre,  with  its  ancient  buildings, 
many  of  which  date  back  to  the  times  of  the  old 
Normans.  The  city  has  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  streets  are  narrow ; the  houses  old- 
fashioned,  with  gable-roofs,  bay-windows,  and 
curious  ornaments.  Among  them  are  the  rem- 
nants of  old  medieval  towers,  with  round  win- 
dows and  narrow  inlets.  Staircases  in  almost 
every  street;  the  latter  generally  uneven  and 
steep,  in  accordance  with  the  hilly  ground  on 
which  they  are  constructed. 

At  the  same  time,  no  house  without  its  gar- 
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den,  no  window  without  flowers,  no  table  in  the 
rooms  without  bouquets.  The  male  inhabitants 
so  hale  and  vigorous,  the  women  and  girls  so 
lovely  and  fair,  as  if  they  were  really  descend- 
ants of  the  fairies,  who,  according  to  the  old 
traditions  of  these  islands,  have  created  the  lat- 
ter, and  lived  and  died  here. 

On  the  narrow  plateau,  however,  to  which 
we  have  climbed  meanwhile,  the  scene  changes 
entirely.  We  now  come  to  the  more  modern  j 
and  handsome  part  of  the  city.  We  behold  j 
here  a dark-colored,  venerable  house,  with  a 
garden  in  front,  in  which  laurel  and  sweet  pine- 
trees  grow.  An  arch  crowns  the  front  door. 
The  windows,  wide  and  high,  look  in  gloomy 
earnest  down  upon  the  sea,  and  over  to  the  misty 
outlines  of  the  French  shore  beyond  the  water. 
On  the  brass  plate  over  the  “ knock  and  ring” 
we  read  the  words  “ Haute ville  House.” 

This  building,  erected  sixty  years  ago,  when 
England  and  France  waged  a relentless  war 
against  each  other,  by  the  daring  captain  of  one 
•f  the  most  successful  privateers,  has  been,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
noblest  citizens  of  the  French  nation.  One  of 
the  proscribed  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic, 
who  remained  true  to  himself,  true  to  revenge, 
to  wrath,  and  to  grief— the  poet,  Victor  Hugo 
— lives  here ! 

Oh,  you  ought  to  see  how  old  he  has  grown ! 
Eleven  years  of  exile!  eleven  years  of  bitter 
grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ! eleven 
years  of  deep  longing  for  his  native  home ! — who 
can  count  their  long,  weary  hours?  Victor 
Hugo,  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  the  man 
whose  tender  lyrics  taught  the  French  to  weep 
— ho  looks  now  every  day  from  the  heights  of 
an  English  island  over  the  sea  toward  his  native 
land,  of  which  he  does  not  want  to  be  a citizen 
as  long  as  the  present  Caesar  rules  over  it.  His 
hair  has  turned  white ; grief  and  suffering  have 
deeply  furrowed  his  noble  features ; but  his  eye 
still  bears  that  soft,  inspired  lustre,  and  the  eye 
is  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 

Victor  Hugo  lives  now  in  seclusion  at  Haute- 
ville  House,  surrounded  by  a happy  domestic 
circle  which  fate,  so  cruel  toward  him  other- 
wise, has  left  him  as  a palladium  and  consola- 
tion in  his  many  trials.  His  cherished  wife  still 
lives — she  whose  love  he  once  awakened  by  his 
inexpressibly  tender  lyrics ; his  daughter,  gen- 
erous and  worthy  of  her  father,  still  is  the  staff 
and  stay  of  his  age ; with  pride  he  looks  upon 
his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Francis,  one  of  whom, 
as  an  inspired  translator  of  Shakspeare,  has  won 
already  fame  and  distinction.  He  still  loves 
children  as  of  old.  Every  Wednesday  ho  gives 
a dinner-party  to  fifteen  little  boys  and  girls,  se- 
lected among  the  poorest  of  the  island.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  attending  himself  to  their  little 
wants  during  the  meal.  Thus,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  “ he  tries  to  make  equality 
and  fraternity  understood,  if  only  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborhood.”  Some  other  French 
exiles,  who  live  on  the  island,  often  visit  him ; 
they  have  become  members  of  his  family.  Now 
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| and  then  an  old  friend  will  come  from  France  to 
press  his  hand,  and  to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude. 

The  coup  dftat  ruined  Victor  Hugo’s  fortune ; 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  save  some  debris  of  his 
former  wealth;  and  only  the  greatest  efforts 
enabled  him  at  first  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
foreign  country.  Only  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  he  received  for  his  recent  book, 

“ Les  Miserables,”  made  him  a rich  man  again, 
although,  as  he  deeply  regrets,  not  rich  enough 
to  gratify  his  charitable  and  benevolent  inclina- 
tions to  their  full  extent.  The  purchase  of 
Hautevillc  House  has  procured  him  the  inviola- 
ble rights  of  an  English  citizen.  His  house  is 
his  castle,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  be 
unable  now  to  drive  him  from  Guernsey,  as  he 
before  caused  his  expulsion  first  from  Belgium, 
next  from  Jersey.  The  great  exile  of  “ Na- 
poleon the  Little”  has  thus  known  to  secure 
himself  against  a fourth  place  of  banishment ; 
and  he  has  at  least  the  consolation  of  living  now 
in  the  midst  of  a people  half  French,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  shores  of  his  ardently  beloved  country. 

Victor  Hugo  has  dogs,  birds,  flowers — he  al- 
ways loved  them ; in  the  solitude  of  his  banish- 
ment he  doubly  loves  them.  Soon  he  will  add 
to  them  a horse  and  a carriage  to  drive  throngh 
the  green  meadows  of  the  island — through  the 
garden-like  luxuriance  of  the  fields,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  roaring  waves.  For  our  poet 
is  growing  old,  and  the  walks  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  used  to  form  the  delight  of  his  heart,  can 
not  be  as  far  extended  as  he  would  like.  And 
yet  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  full  of  elastic 
vitality.  “I  rise  early,”  he  wrote  us  lately, 

“work  the  whole  day,  and  go  early  to  bed.  I 
do  not  smoke,  but  I eat  roast  beef  like  an  En- 
glishman, and  drink  occasionally  a little  beer; 
which,”  as  he  adds  playfully,  “ does  not  prevent 
the  Espana , an  ultramontane  journal  of  Madrid, 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  Victor  Hugo  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  true  name  of  the  author  of 
‘Les  Miserables’  is  Satan.” 

In  favorable  weather  he  works  in  his  beauti- 
ful garden,  and  his  fauteuil  there  is  a flat  rock 
with  a charming  view  of  the  sea.  Let  us  add 
also,  that  Hugo  loves  the  worthy  and  industri- 
ous little  people  in  whose  midst  he  lives,  and 
that  his  affection  is  very  generally  and  ardently 
reciprocated.  The  inhabitants  of  Guernsey, 
without  exception,  honor  and  love  the  great 
French  exile,  who  has  been  among  them  now  for 
over  seven  years. 

Your  readers  know  why  Victor  Hugo  had  to 
leave  France.  Having  in  his  youth  sought  the 
welfare  of  his  country  in  the  support  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  he  became,  after  the  felonies 
and  crimes  of  the  Restoration,  an  ardent  re- 
publican, and  adhered  to  this  political  faith  ever 
since.  As  a member  of  the  National  Assembly 
he  witnessed  the  solemn  oath  of  President  Bona- 
parte, and  as  the  latter,  in  1851,  became  rec- 
reant to  his  pledges,  Victor  Hugo  was  among 
the  most  determined  in  organizing  legal  resist- 
ance against  the  coup  d'etat.  He  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  says  himself 
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that,  in  entering  upon  the  struggle  with  its  then 
very  doubtful  prospects,  he  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  obligation  “of  submitting  to  exile  with 
all  its  trials  and  sufferings,  but  even  to  present 
a determined  front  to  the  oppressions  of  the  De- 
cembcr-mau.”  For  this  reason,  Victor  Hugo, 
banished  from  his  country,  the  violated  laws  of 
which  he  tried  to  defend,  wrote  the  important 
pamphlet  “Napoleon  the  Little.” 

This  was  his  first  deed  in  exile : the  glowing 
book  spread  its  fire  from  Brussels  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  ignited  every  where  in- 
dignation and  hatred  against  Louis  Napoleon. 
It  is  written  in  the  same  powerful,  antithetic 
manner  so  irresistible  in  its  effect  upon  the  read- 
er, which  Victor  Hugo  had  previously  wielded 
already  with  so  much  success  in  his  tragedies 
and  novels;  also  in  the  brilliant  pamphlets  “The 
Rhine”  (1842),  and  “The  Diary  of  a Rcvolution- 
aire  de  1830.”  “Napoleon  le  Petit”  was  the 
cry  of  vengeance,  of  rage,  of  indignation,  uttered 
by  a man  who  had  been  driven  from  his  countiy 
by  a usurper. 

Belgium  is  only  an  outpost  of  France,  Brus- 
sels a suburb  of  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon  would 
not  tolerate  that  the  French  emigration  should 
live  there,  so  close  to  the  country  he  held  un- 
der bis  iron  heels,  and  in  which  the  fire-brands 
thrown  into  it  by  the  more  gifted  exiles  might 
easily  ignite  a conflagration  fatal  to  his  regime . 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  on  the  point  of 
defending  the  sanctity  of  their  dominions  as  an 
asylum  for  the  refugees  by  force  of  arms;  but 
their  Governments  had  to  succumb  finally,  and 
the  exiles  had  to  leave  for  more  distant  shores. 

Victor  Hugo,  with  a large  body  of  the  French 
emigration,  now  went  to  Jersey.  Here  he  was 
in  full  view  of  France;  in  its  neighborhood; 
breathing  an  air  almost  purely  French.  At  that 
time  the  belief  that  Napoleon's  rule  would  soon 
be  crushed  by  a general  insurrection  was  preva- 
lent every  where.  The  emigrants  were  ever 
watchful ; they  were  an  army  fully  prepared,  at 
the  first  signal  from  Paris,  to  march  in  triumph- 
ant procession  against  the  man  of  December. 
The  signal  never  came.  The  army  laid  down 
their  arms  in  gloom  and  grief,  and  dissolved 
finally,  despairing  of  the  justice  of  Nemesis. 

All  these  hopes,  these  passions,  these  disap- 
pointments were  felt  by  none  more  poignantly 
than  by  Hugo.  Then  his  heavily-stricken  soul 
exhaled  those  touching  elegies  on  the  (perhaps 
eternal)  loss  of  his  country.  His  “ Contempla- 
tions” appeared  in  1856,  the  most  beautiful 
pearls  of  his  poetic  lyre,  deep,  solemn  contem- 
plations of  nature — “Memoirs  of  a Soul,”  as  he 
calls  them  himself.  They  appeared  just  at  a 
moment  when  Europe  breathed  more  freely  after 
a murderous  war,  and  the  bells  were  ringing 
from  all  the  steeples  of  Christendom,  and  from 
the  minarets  of  Stamboul,  that  great  hymn  of 
peace,  principally  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  second  of  December,  who  had  sent  his  eagles 
beyond  the  seas.  These  “Contemplations”  ap- 
peared exactly  twenty-five  years  after  the  time 


when  Victor  Hugo  had  first  touched  the  chords 
of  his  lyre  I They  were  truly  “ memoirs  of  his 
soul.”  He  tells  us  of  the  death  of  his  first-born, 
of  the  frantic  grief  of  the  mother,  who  will  not 
be  comforted  when  Heaven  gives  her  another 
babe — 

“No,  no!  I wl»h  for  none!  I eee  thy  envloiw  looks. 

My  eweet  dead  bebe  in  the  lone,  cold  grave! 

I hear  thee  say,  ‘Ah,  I am  forgotten  for  this  other  child. 
Which  mother  love»l  Oh  how  mho  smiles — it  w so  fair  1 
She  holds  it  in  her  arms ! and  I — am  in  my  grave!* ** 

Suddenly  a low,  familiar  voice  whispers  in  the 
curtains  of  the  mother’s  bed  : 

“Mother,  weep  no  more;  I am  here  I” 

These  poems  are  the  memoirs  of  a soul.  Victor 
Hugo  describes  the  death  of  his  daughter  in  the 
waters  of  the  Seine ; the  death  of  her  husband, 
Charles  Vaquerie,  who  wished  to  save  her,  and 
plunged  himself  in  despair  into  the  river,  when 
she  finally  disappeared,  never  to  rise  again. 
The  priests  then  refused  the  usual  funeral  rites 
— what  do  they  know  of  suicide  from  heroic 
love?  But  Victor  Hugo  dedicated  half  a voL 
ume  to  the  unfortunate  couple.  In  it  you  may 
find  that  simple  but  touching  poem,  “ A cel/e 
qui  est  restcc  cn  France ” (To  her  who  has  re- 
mained in  France).  The  first  few  lines,  in  which 
he  deplores  his  inability  to  pray  at  the  grave  of 
his  daughter,  express  the  grief  of  the  poet  at  his 
long  separation  from  his  native  land. 

But  not  even  in  Jersey  were  the  French  refu- 
gees permitted  to  remain.  Victor  Hugo  now 
passed  over  to  the  other  Norman  island,  Guern- 
sey, where,  in  1809,  the  brave  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, with  part  of  his  “ black  jagers,  ” had  found 
an  asylum  already.  All  hopes  of  a speedy  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  were  now  gone  ; quiet  had  grad- 
ually softened  Hugo’s  grief;  and  he  returned  to 
the  great  task  of  his  life.  But  deeply  concealed 
under  this  returning  calmness  festered  the  old 
wound.  Hugo’s  resignation  partially  arose  from 
a contempt  of  the  world,  and  of  many  of  its 
worshiped  idols,  of  its  vanity  and  hypocrisy  ; it 
arose  from  his  profound  indignation  at  a society 
which  shuns  all  contact  with  the  down-trodden 
and  unfortunate,  whom  it  has  created  itself,  but 
which  prostrates  itself  before  others  who  are  suc- 
cessful and  acquire  influence.  These  sentiments 
have  found  their  expression  in  the  latest  work  of 
Victor  Hugo— the  novel  “Les  Misd rabies.”  Here 
he  dissects,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  misery,  of 
proletarianism,  prostitution,  and  ignorance,  the 
organization  of  modem  society  in  France ; and 
holds  the  laws  responsible  for  the  moral  debase- 
ment of  the  people. 

This  remarkable  book  met,  immediately  upon 
its  publication,  with  the  most  unequivocal  suc- 
cess. The  sale  in  France  exceeded  that  of  the 
most  popular  books  ever  issued ; and  transla- 
tions of  it  into  all  living  languages  appeared  im- 
mediately in  the  wake  of  the  original.  The 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  book  are,  of  course, 
divided.  It  is  perhaps  too  early,  as  yet,  to  judge 
of  its  influence  upon  the  development  of  civil- 
ization in  France. 
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A DEATH  had  just  occurred  in  the  Goitblind 
family.  It  must  have  been  a fashionable 
death,  they  were  such  very  fashionable  people. 
There  was  old  Goitblind — he  used  to  sign  his  name 
without  a capital  letter,  which  occasioned  his  son 
to  observe  that  his  father  could  dispense  with  his 
capital  and  yet  be  a rich  man ; a remark  which 
contained  some  truth,  for  the  world  was  the  old 
man's  oyster-bed,  and  he  dug  it  here,  and  he 
dug  it  there,  and  he  always  found  oysters — and 
ate  them.  So  for  his  wife,  Mrs.  Goitblind ; she 
was  a blessing  to  shop-keepers — a perpetual  con- 
veyance of  the  circulating  medium.  If  she  had 
said  her  creed,  it  would  have  been  in  this  way : 
I believe  in  this  world ; I believe  in  myself ; I 
love  myself;  I amuse  myself;  and,  above  all 
things,  I dress  myself.  My  looking-glass  is  my 
shrine,  and  my  toilet- table  is  my  altar-;  and  my 
whole  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  money  are  spent 
in  my  decorations. 

Didn’t  they  live  in  style,  these  Goitblinds! 
The  sociables,  the  balls,  the  dinners,  and  espe- 
cially the  card-parties,  succeeded  each  other  as 
the  perpetual  wash-in  upon  the  shore  ; and  ap- 
peared to  have  much  the  same  effect  upon  old 
Goitblind’s  purse  as  those  same  waves  have  upon 
a sand-bank,  for  his  substance  increased  the 
while ; land  always  makes  upon  a sandy  shore, 
and  washes  away  from  a rocky  one. 

Besides  young  Mark  Goitblind,  the  above- 
mentioned  son,  there  were  three  daughters,  all 
married.  Very  fashionable  young  gentlemen 
often  remain  single ; very  fashionable  young  la- 
dies seldom  do.  This  fact  can  not  be  easily 
accounted  for,  except  that  the  apparent  wealth 
and  splendor  which  accompanies  fashion  is  very 
alluring  to  uninitiated  young  gentlemen,  and 
very  inaccessible  to  uninitiated  young  ladies. 
However,  the  Misses  Goitblind,  although  good- 
looking  and  sociable,  did  not  obtain  very  supe- 
rior husbands.  Miss  Maria  Goitblind,  the  old- 
est daughter,  ran  away  with  a tobacconist,  very 
much  to  her  father's  disgust,  for  he  considered 
the  young  man  to  be  of  low  family,  and  only  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  parties  for  the  convenience  of 
getting  supplies  from  him.  Nevertheless  the  old 
man  was  good-natured,  and  did  not  turn  his  back 
upon  the  young  couple  entirely,  especially  as  he 
believed  the  man's  business  money-making.  For 
all  that,  he  looked  upon  him  as  so  insignificant 
a member  of  his  family  that  he  would  have  for- 
gotten his  name  if  it  had  not  been  Lendum 
Concha.  The  second  daughter,  Lucy  Goitblind, 
married  Handover  Snob,  who  courted  her  father 
for  so  much  of  his  greatness  as  might  fall  to  the 
lot  of  one  speculator  in  human  commodity.  He 
sold  himself  and  bought  his  wife,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise. 

Louisa,  the  third  daughter,  although  rather 
large  in  stature,  was  otherwise  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance, being  rendered  so  by  an  exceedingly 
fair,  white  skin,  and  very  light  and  long  curling 
hair.  She  was  a person  of  robust  health,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  roundness  of  her  limbs,  the 
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sparkle  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  flie  rich  tint  on 
lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  sound  white  teeth  dis- 
played by  her  ever-ready  laugh.  In  dancing  she 
could  wear  out  a pair  of  shoes  in  an  evening,  and 
at  talking  nonsense  she  could  beat  any  six  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Accustomed  to  follow  her 
own  inclination,  it  led  her  to  confer  supreme 
bliss  upon  her  family  by  marrying  Colonel  Hold- 
on  Partyman,  a gentleman  high  in  office,  and 
having  a ten -years'  foothold  in  so-called  good 
society. 

They  had  just  culminated  this  supreme  alti- 
tude of  earthly  felicity  when  the  father  was  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  suddenly  died.  His  soul 
made  a fashionable  exit  from  his  fashionable 
habiliments;  a fashionable  undertaker  superin- 
tended for  him  a fashionable  funeral ; his  body 
was  buried  in  a fashionable  grave-yard,  and  a 
fashionable  mourning  appeared  upon  the  per- 
sons of  his  wife  and  daughters.  A fashionable 
preacher  preached  a fashionable  sermon  about 
him,  in  a fashionable  church,  to  a fashionable 
audience;  and  it  should  have  been  engraved 
upon  his  monument,  if  ever  he  had  one,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  fashion  in  the  Hereafter, 
in  this  world  more  fuss  was  made  over  the  exit 
of  one  leader  of  ton  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
vulgar  persons  who  are  careless  of  the  cut  of 
their  coat-tails. 

After  the  demise  of  his  father,  Mark  Goit- 
blind, who  had  been  educated  a lawyer,  set  him- 
self to  settling  the  estate,  as  he  called  it.  But, 
in  order  to  settle  it,  it  was  first  necessary  to  find 
it,  and  it  had  to  be  sought  for  amidst  a great 
rubbish  of  old  papers,  some  with  and  some  with- 
out the  before-mentioned  capitals.  Moreover, 
the  capital  in  the  cash  accounts  was  found  to  be 
in  as  much  confusion  and  as  out  of  place  as  the 
capitals  in  the  documents ; so  Mark  dispensed 
expectations  to  his  sisters  and  brothers-in-law, 
and  worked  away  in  his  mine  with  diligence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  collapse  happened 
another  and  a still  more  stunning  misfortune. 

The  office-holder,  the  husband  of  Louisa — the 
alliance  from  which  they  had  all  taken  fresh 
titles  of  nobility — was  found  to  be  a defaulter. 

This  would  have  been  a small  matter  indeed 
could  the  money  defaulted  have  only  been  found 
in  the  family ; but,  alas ! it  had  gone  through 
the  oyster-beds,  and  by  the  outlets  before  de- 
scribed, into  general  circulation;  and  the  un- 
reasonable public,  though  they  had  their  money, 
would  have  caught  their  Partyman  too,  could 
they  have  done  so.  Poor  fellow!  he  escaped 
from  the  officers  of  the  law,  but  officers  Pover- 
ty and  Chagrin  could  not  be  so  easily  evaded. 

They  teased  and  tormented  him  for  a few 
months,  and  finally  slipped  him  into  a prison 
under  the  sod,  by  the  side  of  his  respectable 
father-in-law,  who  had  eaten  the  meat  out  of 
him  while  yet  he  was  a living  and  respectable 
politician  of  the  crab  sort,  and  yet  never  cared 
enough  about  him  to  tell  whether  he  was  a 
Hard  or  a Soft  Shell. 

Real  grief  was  now  in  the  household  of  the 
Goitblinds,  and  for  the  first  time  care  sat  at  their 
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council-board.*  Where  now  were  all  their  balls 
and  dances,  their  dresses  and  promenades? 
Who  now  could  procure  the  tickets  for  the 
opera,  and  the  gloves  and  carriages  necessary 
thereunto  ? Their  husbands  could  do  no  more 
than  procure  for  them  and  their  children  a plain 
and  decent  living.  Louisa  was  a destitute  wid- 
ow. Mamma,  too,  was  to  be  taken  care  of. 
What  could  be  done?  Behold!  they  hit  upon 
a Grand  Idea ; at  least  so  they  each  and  all  pro- 
nounced it. 

It  was  agreed  that  Louisa  should  take  a large 
house,  and  that  the  family  should  board  with 
her.  By  this  they  severally  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  live  very  cheap,  to  entertain  a great 
deal  of  company,  and  afford  to  their  sister  an  op- 
portunity for  a second  market  for  her  yet  scarce 
faded  beauty  and  unimpaired  social  charms; 
and  for  this  latter  favor  she  was  expected  to  be 
duly  grateful. 

They  did  not  intend  to  keep  a boarding-house 
— not  they ! Having  produced  a domicile — not 
the  most  desirable  (for  landlords  dislike  to  rent 
eligible  houses  to  other  than  palpably  responsi- 
ble tenants),  but  still  a rather  stylish  place — and 
furnished  it  with  what  furniture  they  jointly 
possessed,  they  advertised  in  the  Herald,  Times , 
and  Tribune , that 

A SMALL  PRIVATE  FAMILY,  having  more  room 
than  they  desire,  would  be  willing  to  accommodate 
a gentleman  and  wife,  and  two  or  three  single  gentlemen. 
Terms  moderate.  References  exchanged. 

The  “small  private  family”  consisted  of  only 
thirteen  members,  six  of  the  major  and  seven 
of  the  minor  generation.  The  house  in  which 
there  was  a surplus  of  room  contained  sixteen 
apartments,  all  told.  They  all  went  to  work 
with  great  zeal  and  determination,  and  fixed  up 
the  house  with  commendable  neatness.  Louisa 
herself,  who,  as  before  hinted,  was  delicate  only 
in  appearance,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
dollar  a day  for  what  she  performed  in  any  oth- 
er house  but  her  own.  Expectation  threw  into 
her  limbs  the  strength  of  iron  and  the  elasticity 
of  steel.  In  fact  she  became  a machine  worked 
by  hope  instead  of  steam. 

The  bait  thrown  out  in  the  advertisement  had 
one  or  two  nibbles  in  the  shape  of  answers,  but 
no  bite,  which  caused  the  sky  of  their  hopes  al- 
ready to  look  squally.  The  various  females  of 
the  family  next  went  round  to  all  the  boarding- 
house agencies,  and  paid  them  each  two  dollars. 
In  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre  throngs  call- 
ed, looked  at  their  rooms,  and  throng6  depart- 
ed; but  never  a boarder  increased  the  family 
circle,  or  promised  to  make  its  purse  heavier. 
They  had  ill  luck  certainly.  Meantime  the 
gentlemen  made  interest  with  one  or  two  young 
men  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  ladies  an- 
swered daily  every  advertisement  for  board  in 
the  limes , Tribune , and  Herald , until,  by  much 
perseverance  in  flattery,  coaxing,  and  cajoling, 
and  accepting  unprecedentedly  low  prices  for 
the  accommodations  promised,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  a gentleman  and  lady  to 
occupy  the  large  front  room,  and  three  single 
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| gentlemen  ensconced  in  the  three  several  nooks 
which  composed  the  remainder  of  “ more  than 
required”  room  in  this  very  recherche  establish- 
ment. Experience  was  now  found  greatly  to 
contravene  certain  popular  notions  which  the 
family  had  previously  entertained ; for  the  lady- 
boarder  gave  little  trouble,  whereas  the  gentle- 
men, so  far  from  coming  down  with  presents, 
invitations,  and  matrimonial  intentions,  appear- 
ed to  be  fretted  with  a continual  uneasiness  of 
conscience  on  the  subject  of  paying  too  much  for 
board.  They  frequently  compared  notes  with 
their  friends  in  other  houses,  and  fancied  that 
Madame  did  not  return  sufficient  equivalent  for 
their  money.  They  had  been  inveigled  into  her 
house  under  the  idea  that  she  was  a charming 
and  distressed  widow;  and,  influenced  hy  the 
interest  they  felt  in  her,  they  employed  some  of 
their  leisure  moments  in  consultation  upon  the 
state  of  affairs.  On  these  occasions  they  would 
forget  many  items  of  expense,  and,  on  account 
of  ignorance,  falsely  state  others,  besides  omit- 
ting many  of  which  they  were  not  at  all  aware. 
Thus  correctly  proceeding,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  a most  good-natured, 
imposed-upon,  and  swindled  set  of  fellows — a 
faith  which  seems  to  be  profound  and  universal 
among  boarders,  male  and  female. 

All  this  while  Louisa  neither  made  a fortune 
nor  caught  a beau ; consequently  there  was  much 
complaint  in  the  family.  That  her  man-servant 
should  cheat  her  and  her  cook  get  drunk  was 
laid  to  her  want  of  experience.  That  her  cham- 
bermaid would  be  saucy,  her  wardrobe  out  of 
order,  and  her  bills  unpaid,  was  clearly  the  ef- 
fect of  mismanagement.  In  order  to  place  this 
mismanagement  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  it 
will  be  necessary,  though  tiresome,  to  introduce 
a few  statistics,  stating,  as  an  apology,  the  want 
of  attention  to  these  most  important  particulars 
was  the  cause  of  serious  miscalculation  and  great 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  Goitblind  family. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Partyman  had  undertaken  to 
pay: 


For  rent  per  year $1200  00 

For  coal  during  summer,  6 tons  at  $5  50  . . S3  00 

Putting  away  the  same,  at  25  cts.  per  ton. . 1 50 

For  coal  during  winter,  18  tons,  at  $7  50. . . 135  00 

Putting  away  the  samt*,  at  25  cts.  per  ton . . 4 50 

For  wood  1 year,  1 load  per  month,  at  $2  25  27  00 

For  sawing  and  splitting  the  same,  $1  per 

load 12  00 

For  gas  in  summer,  $5  per  month 35  00 

For  gas  in  winter,  $12  per  month 72  00 

For  a cook  at  $9  per  month 108  00 

For  a chambermaid,  at  $S  per  month 05  00 

For  a waiter,  at  $10  per  month 120  00 

For  miscellaneous  brooms,  brushes,  soap, 

towels,  etc. 10  00 

Total  yearly  expense , exclusive  of  food. . $1855  00 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  estimates 
were  as  clear  to  Mrs.  Partyman's  mind  as  to  the 
reader;  for  whenever  she  attempted  to  reckon 
them  she  became  so  puzzled,  amazed,  and  dis- 
gusted, that  she  generally  gave  up  before  she 
reached  the  sum  total.  If  her  house  expenses 
perplexed  her,  it  is  certain  that  her  table  ex- 
penses, composed  of  so  many  more  items,  of 
which  the  exact  amount  is  so  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  to  arrive  at,  was  to  her  a profound  secret  er,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  very  judicious 
and  mystery.  mother,  who  had  reared  her,  would  spread  out 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  weekly  ex-  the  five  fingers  of  one  large  white  hand,  and 
pense  for  food  for  this  highly  respectable  private  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  pressing  each 
family  of  eighteen  persons  and  the  three  servants.  ! separately  and  successively,  would  proceed  to  re- 
Soven  of  the  family,  as  before  stated,  were  chil-  j count  the  sums  received  from  each  room,  as 
dren,  who  were  sometimes  roundly  asserted  not  though  her  fingers  were  notched  sticks  on  which 
to  exist  at  all,  but  who  had  always,  somehow  or  she  kept  accounts.  But  somehow  she  never  got 
other,  to  be  fed.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  through  with  the  sum  total  of  them  before  her 
who  may  be  curious  in  the  matter,  they  are  here  attention  was  distracted  by  something  quite  for- 
divided  off,  as  it  is  not  probable  they  will  again  eign  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
be  alluded  to,  it  not  being  the  intention  of  the  44  There  is  Mrs.  Putthrough,”  she  would  say, 
writer  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Goitblind  “in  the  large  front  room;  her  board  almost 
family  into  the  next  generation.  The  Conchas  pays  the  rent.  Mamma,  what  a droll  creature 
had  produced  three  Conchetos.  The  Snobs  had  Mrs.  P.  is ! I declare,  she  is  very  eccentric.” 


handed  over  two  sons,  and  Louisa  had  contrib- 
uted two  Partymans  to  the  general  population. 
There  was  bought  daily  for  the  family  breakfast 
— and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  was 
sufficiently  small — 


Four  pounds  of  beef-eteak $0  50 

Of  some  other  kind  of  meat,  the  value  of 25 

A roast  for  dinner 1 50 

A second  dish 75 

Total  per  day  for  meat $3  00 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  weekly  expense  for 
food : 

Meat  per  week $21  00 

Potatoes.  1 bushel  per  week 1 00 

Butter,  12  pounds 8 00 

Bread,  6 loaves  per  day,  42  loaves  per  week. . 2 10 

Coffee,  3 pounds  per  week,  21  centa  per  pound  63 
Milk,  ‘28  quarts  per  week,  6 cents  per  quart. . 1 68 

Ten,  1 pound  per  week 75 

Sugar,  averaging  1*2  cents  a pound,  17  pounds 

per  week 2 04 

Pepper,  salt,  and  mustard 10 

Buckwheat,  rice,  and  flour. 50 

Sirup,  mola^sofl,  etc 75 

Pies  and  Puddings 3 00 

Wine  and  ppices  for  flavoring 1 00 

Cakes  and  preserves,  etc 1 00 

Apples,  nuts,  etc.,  for  deaserta 75 

Miscellaneous  vegetables 75 

Vermicelli,  farina,  macaroni,  etc.  25 

Total  per  week $40  30 

Rent^  and  other  housekeeping  expenses ....  35  70 
Expense  of  the family  in  housekeeping  alone  $76  00 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  income  which  was  to 
meet  these  expenses,  bearing  in  mind  that  no- 
thing had  been  said  about  clothes,  or  the  wear 
and  tear  of  furniture,  breaking  of  crockery,  etc., 
etc. 


The  mother  and  brother  paid  each,  per  week,  $5  $10  00 
Concha  and  wife,  with  their  children,  3d  story, 

front 14  00 

Snob,  wife  and  2 children,  3d  story,  bock  ....  12  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putthrough,  2d  story,  front. ...  18  00 

The  3 single  gents,  miscellaneously  located,  $5 

each 15  00 

Total  income  per  rceek $69  00 


Here  was  a clear  loss  of  seven  dollars  per 
week,  which  no  member  of  the  family  ever  dis- 
covered, although  they  daily  exclaimed  against 
the  disorder  and  confusion  arising  from  unpaid 
bills  and  unbalanced  accounts,  and  the  state  of 
perpetual  panic  in  money  matters ; and,  like  the 
great  public  similarly  circumstanced,  they  daily 
made  calculations,  speculations,  and  discussions, 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  general  disorder, 
and  equally  without  success.  Louisa  would  sit 
down  by  her  sapient  and  extremely  honest  broth- 
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“Go  on  with  your  calculation,”  interrupted 
Mr.  Mark  Goitblind ; 44  we  don’t  want  to  hear 
about  the  Putthroughs ; we  want  to  know  what 
you  do  with  the  enormous  sums  of  money  you 
spend.” 

44  You  have  nothing  decent  to  wear,”  observes 
the  mother,  “and  I advise  you,  the  next  money 
you  get,  to  lay  it  out  in  clothes,  or  you’ll  not  be 
fit  to  be  seen.” 

41 1 know  it,  ma ; I want  a stout  black  silk. 

It  would  be  so  useful.  I could  get  one  for 
thirty  dollars,  and  I think  I could  trim  it  with — ” 

“ Trim  it  with  the  cat’6  tail !”  interrupted  the 
brother.  44  Where  in  thunder  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money  from  ?” 

“Why,  Mark,  how  you  talk!  Mr.  Slowpay 
has  promised  to  let  me  have  some  money  to- 
morrow, and  I am  sure  I ought  to  afford  to 
dress,  for  I am  as  well  paid  as  other  persons, 
and  better,  too,  than  some.  There  is  Joe 
Cheapenough  boards  for  four  dollars  and  a half 
a week  at  Mrs.  Cumathin’s ; and  I was  reading 
in  the  Herald  where  they  offer  board  for  three 
and  a half,  and  even  two  and  a half,  and  how 
can  I expect  more  ?” 

44 1 don’t  ask  you  to  get  more.  What  I want 
to  know  is,  what  you  do  with  it,”  said  Mark. 

44  Well,  I do  the  best  I can,  and  that  is  enough 
for  you.  As  long  as  you  are  comfortable  you 
need  not  grumble.” 

44 1 should  like  to  have  my  room  cleaned  once 
in  a while.” 

“Then,”  said  Louisa,  “you’ll  have  to  go 
somewhere  and  get  it.  I can’t  keep  any  such 
trollop  about  me  as  Bridget  M‘Carthy.” 

“Have  you  paid  her  her  wages  yet?” 

“ She  has  got  as  much  as  ever  she’ll  get,  the 
impudent  minx.” 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Partyman  flounced  out  of  the 
room.  Perplexed  and  tired  of  the  discussion, 
she  sought  relief  in  attending  herself  to  the  neg- 
lected duties  of  Bridget  M ‘Carthy,  who  had  re- 
fused work  on  account  of  four  months’  unpaid 
wages.  But  finding  it  disagreeable,  and  herself, 
from  want  of  custom,  unable  to  do  it  so  well  as 
Bridget,  she  went  to  her  own  room  and  presented 
that  worthy  with  a colored  silk  dress  for  which 
she,  being  in  mourning,  had  no  present  use. 
Bridget  concluded  to  remain  where  such  wind- 
falls were  to  be  expected. 

Mrs.  P.  now  proceeded  to  the  parlor,  intond- 
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ing  to  refresh  herself  by  playing  upon  the  piano. 
There  was  scarcely  an  apology  for  a fire  in  the 
grate,  and  it  was  very  cold.  Instead  of  playing 
she  rang  for  the  waiter.  This  was  done  for 
effect,  because  she  found  a lady  waiting  in  the 
room.  Peter  did  not  trouble  himself  to  answer 
the  call,  knowing  from  experience  that  it  was 
only  to  receive  an  order  to  put  coal  on  the  fire, 
which  order  he  was  secretly  enjoined  to  forget  to 
attend  to.  Peter’s  wages  were  also  in  arrear, 
and  he  was  accordingly  indulged.  Besides,  he 
had  a way  of  paying  himself,  so  he  was  content 
to  remain. 

After  conversing  a few  minutes  in  the  parlor, 
Mrs.  P.  paid  a visit  to  her  kitchen,  as  it  was 
customary  for  her  to  do  just  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  to  assure  herself  before  dressing  that  that 
important  meal  was  in  successful  progress.  A 
very  useful  custom,  especially  in  her  case.  On 
this  day  it  was  lucky  that  she  did  not  omit  it, 
for  there  lay  the  cook  upon  two  chairs  in  a state 
of  inebriety  most  utter  and  helpless.  Louisa 
was  accustomed  to  find  her  domestic  more  or 
less  under  inspiring  influence,  but  not  usually 
to  that  degree  that  she  could  not  do  duty.  On 
this  occasion  she  felt  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  dinner.  Looking  round,  she  observed  a 
piece  of  corned  beef  that  had  been  intended  for 
that  meal  had  not  been  deposited  in  the  pot 
which  should  have  contained  it.  She  ventured 
to  lift  the  cover,  with  a view  of  supplying  the 
defic  iency.  Something  was  being  boiled  surely. 
She  took  a fork  to  examine ; a spoon  also  was 
brought  into  requisition.  She  lifted  and  looked. 
Behold ! the  cook  was  boiling  the  clothes-line. 
Did  our  lady  dismiss  the  cook?  No.  Her 
wages  were  never  paid.  It  had  come  to  be 
mutually  understood  that  she  worked  for  her 
board  and  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk.  Mrs. 
P.  put  a pillow  under  her  head,  smoothed  her 
hair,  remarked  that  the  poor  woman  was  quite 
sick,  and  haying  replaced  the  pot  with  its  proper 
contents,  she  proceeded  to  make  a call  upon 
Mrs.  Putthrough,  feeling  that  desire  one  always 
has  to  tell  a droll  occurrence  to  6ome  one,  and 
well  knowing  it  would  lead  to  an  unpleasant 
talk  with  any  member  of  her  own  family.  She 
found  Mrs.  Putthrough  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
excellent  Arc,  employed  in  reading  a novel,  and 
6he  made  that  lady  laugh  quite  heartily  at  the 
mishap  which  had  occurred  in  the  kitchen.  But 
in  spite  of  the  mirth  Mrs.  Put  suggested  that 
the  cook  should  be  at  once  discharged.  Mrs. 
Partyman  said,  “Not  so;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fill  her  place,  so  excellent  a creature 
is  she,  drunk  or  sober.” 

Finding  her  boarder  perfectly  comfortable, 
our  landlady  next  proceeded  to  her  own  room, 
where  it  was  her  custom  at  this  time  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Her  room  was  the  front  basement,  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen ; and  plying  between  the 
two  rooms  as  industriously  and  continuously  as 
the  shuttle  in  a weaving  machine,  she  contrived, 
with  the  help  of  the  waiter  and  the  mollified 
chambermaid  (both  of  whom  sympathized  with 


the  cook),  to  have  dinner  properly  served,  and 
herself  also  dressed  for  the  occasion — a cooked 
lady  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Just  before  dinner,  which  was  supposed  to 
take  place  at  six  o’clock,  Peter  had  his  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  fire  in  the  parlor  in  good  earn- 
est, and  there  the  family,  after  that  meal,  as 
usual  assembled.  Mrs.  Partyman  played  the 
piano;  Joe  Cheapenough  called  in,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Snob  danced  the  polka,  and  essayed  a great 
many  fancy  steps ; old  Putthrough  and  his  wife 
and  two  of  the  gentlemen  boarders  (Mr.  Hope 
and  Eusebius  Spangle)  played  cards ; Mr.  Slow- 
pay  read  the  newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Concha  em- 
ployed herself  in  sewing.  Altogether  they 
seemed  to  have  found  precisely  “the  comforts 
of  a home”  so  often  advertised,  for  Joe  Cheap- 
enough  thought  so,  and  he  half  made  up  his 
mind  to  court  Louisa  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  them  for  nothing.  She  looked  quite  pret- 
ty this  evening,  and  he  believed  in  his  heart  she 
was  making  a fortune.  Besides,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  her  defaulting  husband  had  amply 
endowed  her,  and  the  family  were  careful  not  to 
contradict  the  report. 

Louisa  perceived  the  incipient  good  opinion 
without,  of  course,  understanding  it  in  its  de- 
tails, and  feeling  on  her  part  that  somebody  to 
be  responsible  for  her  bills  would  be  to  her  not 
only  a luxury  but  a necessity,  she  was  delighted 
to  witness  the  faintest  looming  up  of  such  a pros- 
pect from  any  quarter,  and  her  spirits  rose  ac- 
cordingly with  this  slight  hint  of  luck  ahead. 
Oh,  demon  of  ill-luck ! when  were  mortals  ever 
sufficiently  happy  to  content  themselves  ? Good- 
natured  Mrs.  Putthrough  must  needs  increase 
the  general  felicity  by  sending  to  her  room  for 
sundry  bottles  of  wine.  The  idea  started,  old 
Put  would  have  some  brandy.  Joe  Cheap- 
enough  proposed  a whisky-punch.  The  ladies 
agreed  to  send  for  oysters.  Presently  there  was 
a stir  among  the  servants,  a sending  forth  of  or- 
ders, and  the  delicacies  were  brought.  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  Mrs.  Putthrough  had 
tasted  Joe’s  whisky,  and  her  husband’s  brandy, 
just  for  fun,  and  had  drunk  two  or  three  glasses 
of  wine,  out  of  politeness,  on  her  own  account, 
she  became  red  in  the  face,  and  talkative  withal, 
and  she  inclined  to  be  particularly  sweet  on  all 
the  gentlemen,  and  on  Joe  especially.  This 
caused  Louisa  suddenly  to  fall  down  to  the  veri- 
est snow  and  ice  propriety,  at  which  change  of 
behavior  the  implacable  lady  took  fresh  offense. 
She  commenced  a downright  abuse  of  the  whole 
party.  The  very  well-behaved  and  sober  gen- 
tlemen alternately  winked  their  eyes  and  burst 
out  in  great  explosions  of  laughter.  Old  Put 
advised  his  wife  to  “shut  up  and  go  to  bed;’* 
but  she  was  by  no  means  so  disposed,  although 
Mrs.  Partyman  and  her  sisters  all  left  the  room, 
exclaiming  severally,  “Scandalous!”  “Shame- 
ful !”  How  long  the  rest  of  the  party  remained, 
and  how  they  got  to  bed,  was  known  only  to  the 
waiter,  who  received  half  a dollar  from  each,  and 
was  discreet  enough  to  hold  his  tongue.  Joe 
Cheapenough  resolved  to  come  there  to  board. 
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although  he  thought  no  more  of  his  intention  to 
commit  matrimony. 

The  next  morning  breakfast  was  eaten  with 
as  much  decorum  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
overnight.  Mrs.  Put,  the  chief  offender,  never 
came  to  breakfast ; so  the  others  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  persisted  in  saying  to  the  two  hus- 
bands, who  had  not  been  present,  that  they  had 
passed  a very  pleasant  evening. 

After  breakfast  Mrs.  Partyman  again  essayed 
the  balancing  of  her  accounts;  spreading  out 
her  five-fingered  calculating  machine,  she  com- 
menced with  the  room  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
and  which  paid  her  the  largest  price.  On  this 
occasion  her  two  sisters  were  of  the  council. 

“ She  is  not  a proper  woman,”  said  one. 

“She  is  certainly  not  a lady,”  said  the  other. 

“ But  we  can’t  do  without  her,”  said  Louisa. 

“We  ought  to  send  her  out  of  the  house,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Goitblind. 

“Then  how  shall  I pay  my  rent?”  inquired 
Louisa. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  a note  was  re- 
ceived from  the  personage  under  discussion,  to 
the  effect  that  she  intended  immediately  to  vacate 
her  apartment,  as  the  location  of  the  house  had 
just  been  discovered  not  to  suit  her  husband’s 
business.  Mrs.  Partyman  immediately  repaired 
to  the  room  in  question,  where,  with  the  bland- 
est of  smiles  and  the  warmest  of  affectionate 
caresses,  she  regretted  so  much  to  part  with  her 
dear,  lively  friend,  that  the  latter  agreed  to  per- 
suade her  other  half  that  the  location  of  the 
house  had  been  falsely  and  maliciously  mis- 
stated. Nor  did  she  stop  here,  but  paid  her 
dear  Louisa  fifty  dollars  in  advance  board,  be- 
sides making  her  a present  of  a Honiton  collar. 

When  Mrs.  Partyman  returned  to  the  base- 
ment she  was  warm  in  her  encomiums  of  Mrs. 
Putthrough,  which  were  cut  short  by  the  arrival 
of  various  bills.  Lucky  were  the  creditors  who 
came  first,  for  so  many  as  the  fifty  dollars  would 
pay  were  paid  at  once  ; but  that  giving  out,  Mrs. 
Louisa  commenced  to  draw  upon  her  invention 
of  ingenious  excuses  and  put-offs,  and  when  they 
would  not  depart  for  mild  words  which  ought  to 
turn  away  wrath,  she  even  abused  them,  and  as- 
serted that  their  bills  were  conceived  in  fraud 
and  presented  in  iniquity. 

Finally,  the  landlord  called.  Now  the  fifty 
dollars  had  been  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  this 
very  visit.  Our  landlady  felt  like  a condemned 
criminal  in  having  to  meet  him  empty-handed. 
The  landlord  was  a gentleman  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, had  known  the  family  for  a long  time, 
and  had  let  them  have  the  house  with  many  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  their  responsibility  ; but  as 
it  was  a house  not  easily  rented,  he  had  thought 


dividual  used  actually  to  perspire  with  agony 
while  he  sat  in  the  parlor  of  his  own  house,  thus 
curiously  turned  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 
Poor  Mrs.  Partyman,  who  was  in  fact  kind- 
hearted,  might  be  compared  to  some  person 
having  no  taste  for  cruelty,  who  had  foolishly 
undertaken  to  be  Sheriff  of  a county,  and  found 
numerous  executions  upon  his  hands,  whereas 
he  did  not  anticipate  any.  She  had  naturally 
no  disposition  to  inflict  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  had  now  become  her  daily  business.  She 
would  have  spent  the  United  States  revenue, 
without  a single  dollarof  it  sticking  to  her  hands; 
yes,  and  the  income  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  product  of  the  mines  of  California.  She  was 
a perfect  Rothschild  on  a spree,  when  she  had 
money.  Alas ! having  a magnificent  atteraper- 
ment,  think  what  torment  it  must  have  been  to 
her  to  deny  fifties,  nay,  tens,  fives,  and  even 
ones,  to  people  who  demanded  them  with  every 
degree  and  kind  of  pertinacity.  There  was  not 
only  the  landlord — an  old  acquaintance  and 
courteous  gentleman — who  asked  in  evident  col- 
lapse of  colic  pains  for  more,  yet  more!  but 
there  was  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the 
milkman;  the  upholsterer,  the  cabinet-maker, 
tho  carpet  dealer,  and  the  jobber ; the  shoemaker, 
the  mantua-maker,  the  plain  sewer;  the  dry- 
goods  merchant,  the  collier,  the  woodman,  the 
charcoal  dealer,  and  the  servants,  from  shillings 
to  hundreds,  she  owed  each  and  all  of  them. 

Talk  of  a man’s  having  the  blue  devils ! Why, 
this  poor  woman  had  the  devils  after  her  in  ev- 
ery shape  and  manner  that  belongs  to  humanity. 
They  beset  her  in  the  street ; they  besieged  her 
at  home;  they  watched  her  incoming  and  out- 
1 going.  She  dreamed  of  them  by  night,  she  heard 
I them  all  day ; in  every  voice  in  the  hall,  in  ev- 
' ery  knock  at  the  door.  Sometimes  she  took 
refuge  in  the  pantries  or  garrets,  and  hidden  or 
’ locked  in,  would  remain  whole  days  together, 
wondering  what  would  come  of  it.  Meantime 
servants,  children,  and  family  generally,  would 
pass  the  time  in  vain  endeavors  to  hunt  up  the 
missing  head  of  the  family.  At  such  times  she 
usually  made  a confidante  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
an  amiable  little  girl,  who  brought  her  food  and 
kept  the  secret  of  her  hiding-place  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity,  wondering  the  while  that  her  mo- 
ther, who  seemed  to  be  so  nice  a person,  should 
be  so  persecuted. 

By  this  time  a most  remarkable  change  had 
come  over  the  fair  face  once  before  described. 
The  complexion  had  lost  its  pearl-pink  hue,  and 
assumed  the  dead-whito  of  marble.  The  smile 
which  had  once  lighted  up  those  brilliant  feat- 
ures, had  become  ghastly  as  the  glimmering 
moonlight  on  a tomb.  The  once  dimpled  cheeks 


it  better  to  have  a doubtful  tenant  than  none  at  I had  grown  hollow  and  sunken,  and  the  beauti- 
all.  Having  rented  it,  he  conceived  the  notion  ' ful  blush  which  formerly  overspread  them  now 


that  he  ought  to  be  paid,  and  was  punctual  in 
calling  for  his  rent.  When  he  found  it  coming 
only  in  small  quantities,  or  not  at  all,  between 
his  desire  to  act  like  a polished  and  liberal  man 
(the  character  he  supposed  himself  to  support) 
and  his  apprehension  of  losing  his  cash,  the  in- 
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concentrated  itself  into  a burning  red  at  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  the  last  ember  of  expiring  hope  and 
youth. 

Every  salable  article  sold,  every  pawnable 
article  pawned,  what  need  to  tell  of  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  Grand  Idea  of  reducing  expenses  by 
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taking  boarders,  of  making  one  poor  woman  the 
means  whereby  to  feed  the  lazy  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the 
trades-people  ? First  the  piano-dealer  took  the 
piano.  Next  the  brothers-in-law  and  the  sis- 
ters-in-law  had  a general  quarrel,  and  departed 
different  ways  to  seek  other  asylums  for  persons 
distressed  in  their  manner  of  living.  Our  once 
fair  Louisa  sought  a room,  and  resorted  to  that 
still  more  harassing  means  of  existence,  a needle 
and  thread.  Every  promise  of  her  once  bright 
being  ended  in  desolation.  Of  what  avail  was 
it  to  this  woman  that  she  had  been  gifted  with 
noble  impulses,  warm  affections,  and  a beautiful 
person ; that  she  hoped  against  disappointment, 
and  had  striven  against  adversity?  She  died  in 
a garret — died  of  poverty  and  overwork — died  as 
hundreds  are  now  dying,  victims  of  the  ignorance 
on  subjects  appertaining  to  domestic  life  which 
prevails  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


A GOSSIP  ABOUT  NOVELS. 


44  4 TN  order,’  said  the  magnificent  Fadladeen, 

X importantly  swinging  about  his  chaplet 
of  pearls,  4 to  convey  with  clearness  my  opinion 
of  the  story  just  related,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a review  of  all  the  stories  that  have  ever  been — * 

“ ‘My  good  Fadladeen  !’  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess, 4 we  really  do  not  deserve  that  you  should 
give  yourself  this  trouble.*  ” 

Thus  saucily  quoted  Felicia,  the  daughter  of 
my  old  friend  Brown,  when  I had  dropped  in  after 
my  five  o’clock  dinner.  Mr.  Haskins,  his  junior 
partner,  had  just  finished  reading  the  closing 
number  of 44  No  Name”  to  the  girls.  The  ladies 
liked  it  much,  and  it  was  rather  a pleasant  Satur- 
day evening  amusement,  when  they  rarely  went 
out,  to  have  Mr.  Haskins  drop  in  with  the  Week - 
/y,  and  read  as  they  embroidered  or  crocheted. 
Brown  usually  went  to  sleep  on  these  occasions, 
Felicia  keeping  a pillow  and  silk  comforter 
in  a small  closet  in  the  library  for  his  conven- 
ience. This  was  a good  arrangement  for  all 
parties,  and  Mr.  Brown  being  comfortably  tucked 
up  on  the  chintz  sofa,  the  readings  and  criti- 
cisms thereon  proceeded  with  immense  eclat . 
The  recent  death  of  a distant  relative  secluded 
the  young  ladies  more  closely  than  usual;  and 
it  was  so  kind  of  Mr.  Haskins  to  bring  them  all 
the  new  books.  Upon  this  occasion  Brown, 
with  unusual  wakefulness,  persisted  in  smoking 
instead  of  sleeping,  and  when  the  story  was  fin- 
ished had  nearly  demolished  the  luckless  read- 
er, not  only  with  a sweeping  condemnation  of 
44  novels,”  but  of  that  one  in  particular,  and  had 
delivered  himself  at  great  length  upon  “yellow 
covered  literature”  in  general,  and  those  who  in- 
dulged in  it.  Fatima  was  vexed,  Haskins  was 
crushed,  while  Felicia,  the  favorite  daughter, 
had  playfully  quoted  the  above  passage  just  as  I 
entered. 

4 4 Remarkably  well  recited,  fair  Lalla  Rookh ! ” 
I remarked ; for,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  fam- 
ily, I at  once  divined  the  situation.  44  Yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  after  all  to  listen  for  a mo- 
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ment  or  two  to  some  of  the  tales  which  the 
Scheherazade  of  the  press  has,  from  time  to 
time,  rehearsed  for  the  listening  ears  and  palpi- 
tating hearts  of  two  hemispheres,  which  were 
only  too  willing  to  wake  and  listen.” 

44  Now,  Brooks,  I used  to  think  you  a roan 
of  sense,  and  here  you  propose  to  encourage  two 
silly  girls  in  doing  nothing  but  read  novels,  and 
neglecting  every  thing  useful !” 

44 No,  most  noble  Fadladeen,  I do  not;  I but 
propose  to  talk  the  matter  over  in  a serious  way 
with  them,  to  show  the  origin,  necessity,  uses, 
and  abuses  of  the  Novel ; in  short,  that  in  its 
place  it  is  a good  creature.” 

44 Oh  do,  Mr.  Brooks!”  exclaimed  the  girls. 
Feramorz,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Haskins,  bright- 
ened up  a little,  and  sat  back  into  his  chair 
(he  had  previously  occupied  merely  the  edge 
of  it,  being  prepared  for  a hasty  retreat  in  case 
the  argument  w'as  too  strong  for  him).  Fera- 
morz was  light-complexioned,  fair-haired,  and 
near-sighted ; tried  to  look  like  a German,  and 
had  a bad  habit  of  blushing.  Brown  thought 
him  an  “excellent  book-keeper,  but  good  for 
nothing  behind  the  counter  ; would  do  very  well 
if  he  would  leave  off  blushing  and  novel  read- 
ing of  evenings.”  He  had  lately  taken  him  in 
as  a junior  partner,  on  an  infinitesimal  interest, 
and  had  given  him  a great  deal  of  excellent  ad- 
vice regarding  his  two  failings. 

“Every  body  knows  that  the  Troubadours  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  Minnesingers  of  Ger- 
many were  the  historians,  musicians,  and  novel- 
ists of  the  Middle  Ages ; and  their  treasures  of 
romantic  lore  which  have  imperfectly  descended 
to  us  prove  that  they  must  have  been  very  pleas- 
ant fellows,  and  marvelously  agreeable  guests  at 
those  awfully  gloomy  castles  where  ladies  did 
nothing  but  embroider,  and  the  gentlemen  fight, 
murder,  and  rob  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.” 

“Was  there  not  one,  Sir,  who  was  borne  to 
his  grave  by  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  May- 
ence,  who  poured  libations  of  wine  to  his  memo- 
ry till  the  cathedral  floor  was  covered  ?”  asked 
Haskins,  almost  eagerly,  pushing  forward  to  the 
edge  of  his  chair  again. 

44 Lucky  dog!"  growled  Brown;  “1*11  war- 
rant, if  he  had  had  the  wine  when  living,  he’d 
have  thought  better  of  them  even  than  he  did.” 

Haskins  blushed  violently  and  retired  behind 
his  spectacles. 

“ You  are  right,  Mr.  Haskins,”  I replied,  with 
dignity ; 44  there  was  such  a one,  and  doubtless 
in  his  song  had  done  justice  as  well  to  the  flag- 
on as  to  the  fair  maid  who  bore  it.  It  wa9  no 
wonder  that  they  bid  these  honest  fellows  wel- 
come, when  their  only  amusements  were  the 
everlasting  embroidery-frame,  and  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  and  a few'  such  twelve-pounder  romances, 
granting  that  they  knew  how  to  read,  wdiich,  by- 
the-by,  was  not  so  frequently  the  case  as  could 
have  been  wished.  In  fact  they  did  not  lose 
much  either ; for  the  novel  of  that  day,  and 
even  down  to  the  last  century,  was  hardly  fit  for 
ladies’  reading.  When  I hear  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school” — bowing  politely  to  Brown — 44con- 
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demning  ‘modem  novels,’  I more  than  suspect  ' Major  himself.  ‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield’ preach- 
that  their  own  tastes  have  been  formed  in  that  j ed,  and  prayed,  and  laughed,  as  dear  old  vicar 
direction  by  ‘Tom  Jones,'  ‘Peregrine  Pickle,*  never  laughed  or  preached  before  ; and  the  ele- 
‘ Humphrey  Clinker,’  and  the  rest,  and  don’t  gant  Lord  Mortimer  handed  the  peerless  Aman- 
much  blame  them  for  a prejudice  if  they  left  off  , da  out  by  her  finger-tips,  at  respectful  arm’s- 
then.  It’s  not  surprising  that  they  arc  not  satis-  length,  and  the  two  stepped  a dignified  miuuet 
fied  to  seat  their  young  daughters  to  such  coarse  | through  the  three  volumes  of  the  ‘ Children  of 
fare  as  these  books,  however  excellent  they  might ' the  Abbey.*  Then  ‘ Thaddeus  of  Warsaw*  walks 
have  been  deemed  in  their  day.  ‘Don  Quixote,*  j solemnly  across  the  stage,  with  bowed  head, 
at  whose  plain  speaking  young  ladies  sometimes  . breaking  one’s  heart  with  his  unapproachable 
blush  nowadays,  was  a pattern  of  purity  at  the  time  perfections — paining  us  to  think  that  there  are 
it  was  written,  I doubt  not.  But  as  those  same  j no  more  such  men,  and  even  if  there  were,  that 


young  ladies  read  George  Sand’s  writings  in  the 
original,  I do  not  find  that  the  Don  or  his  sturdy 
squire  suffer  greatly  by  the  contrast.** 

“I  remember,”  remarked  Felicia,  “in  read- 
ing ‘Don  Quixote,*  being  struck  with  the  idea  ' 
that  the  world  had  rather  misconceived  him.  1 


their  style  is  all  out  of  fashion.’ 

“I  remember  the  scoundrel  well,”  puffed  out 
Brown.  “Down  in  Logtown,  where  I was 
raised,  Dolly  Dumplin  was  about  as  nice  a girl 
as  ever  I saw;  just  as  round  and  plump  as  a 
partridge,  with  small  bright  eyes  and  dear  little 


It  seemed  so  sad  that  he  should  have  been  called  pudgy  hands,  a little  red,  perhaps,  but  very 
mad,  and  subjected  to  such  cruel  jokes,  when  he  nice  and  soft,  you  know.  Well,  Dolly  and  I 
possessed  so  fine  a nature,  and  was  so  true  a had  kept  company  a while,  and  by-and-by  I be- 
gentleman,  for  all  his  crazy  fancies  about  his  ! gan  to  think  things  were  growing  serious  when, 
knightly  mission  and  his  sweet  Dulcinea.  I am  j presto ! she  veered  round  and  threw  me  over 
sure  the  world  never  saw  a truer  gentleman  than  | quicker  than  a flash ! I couldn't  make  it  out 
the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance,  if  ev-  | for  a long  time,  until  Mercy  Jones  told  me  one 


ery  body  did  laugh  at  him.’’ 

“You  are  right,  as  usual,  fair  Princess,”  I 
replied.  (Felicia  really  had  remarkable  tact  in 
discriminating  characters,  and  it  struck  me  par- 
ticularly to-night. ) ‘ ‘ Cervantes,  I fancy,  meant 
not  to  deride  the  knight  himself,  but  merely  the 
abuses  of  chivalry  which  had  so  dolefully  turn- 
ed the  poor  gentleman’s  head.  He  had  the 
highest  sense  of  knightly  honor,  though  the  ex- 
quisite sensibilities  of  his  soul  were  like  ‘sweet 
bells  jangled  out  of  tune.’  Who  so  ready  as  he 
to  succor  the  friendless?  Who  so  brave  to  foe,  so 
true  to  ladyc-love  ? Who  so  skilled  in  all  knight- 
ly devoirs  ? — so  tenderly  courteous  to  all  women, 
insomuch  as  she  he  loved  was  a woman  ? And 


night  going  home  from  singing  school  that  Dolly 
told  her  in  confidence  that  she  really  liked  me 
until  she  read  ‘Thaddeus  of  Warsaw’  and  found 
out  what  a man  ought  to  be ; but  she  really 
couldn’t  think  of  marrying  so  far  below  her 
ideal.  I read  the  book,  of  course,  to  find  out 
about  it,  and  heaved  it  into  the  fire  behind  the 
back-log  when  I’d  finished  it.” 

“Undoubtedly  the  best  use  to  which  you 
could  put  so  dangerous  a rival,  and  this  fully 
accounts  for  your  prejudice.  When  Mrs.  Brown 
returns  I shall — ” 

“Nonsense,  Brooks,”  replied  Brown,  color- 
ing, “Hetty  knows  all  about  it.  You  can’t  en- 
lighten her  about  my  history.  I only  wanted 


it  was  none  the  less  a true  knightly  passion — j to  show  how  girls  sometimes  lose  good  chances 
nay,  rather  the  more  so — that  so  large  a share  j by  getting  their  heads  full  of  novels.”  Brown 
of  her  charms  dwelt  only  in  his  own  heated  grew  provincial  as  he  became  excited. 


brain  ; and  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  deserves 
even  better  respect  of  the  world  than  he  has  ever 
yet  received.” 

I was  rewarded  by  bright,  appreciative  smiles 
from  the  girls.  While  Brown  lit  a second  cigar, 
and  puffed  in  contemptuous  silence,  I went  on : 

“The  twelve-volume  novel  died,  in  time,  of 
sheer  attenuation,  dwindling  down  to  modern 


“Then  there  was  a period  of  tales  of  haunted 
castles,  subterranean  passages,  sliding  panels,  se- 
cret staircases,  and  mysterious  murders  crying 
out  for  vengeance,  besides  lambent  blue  flames 
and  dripping  daggers;  novels  in  the  ‘jugular 
vein,*  born  of  suppers  of  raw  beef,  toasted  cheese, 
and  awful  indigestions.  People  got  amazingly 
tired  of  them  after  a while.  Then  was  the  time 


times,  and  the  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smol-  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  raised  the  novel  to 
lett  class  appeared.  But  ladies  blushed,  or  pre-  the  dignity  of  a prose  epic.  Writing  much  in 
tended  to,  even  through  rouge  and  powder,  at  j the  vernacular — though  he  could  write  ‘Big  Bug- 
their  hearty  grossness  ; and  Goldsmith,  and  J aboo*  better  than  any  body  else — he  got  a fast 
Johnson,  and  little  Miss  Burney,  and  that  class,  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  popular  heart,  be- 
came forward,  and,  a little  later,  the  Misses  sides  affording  the  more  cultivated  taste  a new 
Porter  appeared  to  furnish  light  yet  delicious  in-  ^ sensation.  Somebody  calls  his  works  ‘ Guide- 
tellectual  pabulum,  and  to  tell  the  old,  yet  ever  books  to  Scotlaud.’  So  be  it.  It  is  somewhat 
new  story,  ‘A wo,  amas , amat ,’  in  terms  which  to  be  able  to  hunt  a story  through  its  native 
might  find  them  an  entrance  into  the  boudoir  . country  by  its  own  landmarks.  You  remember 
of  a pure  and  innocent  woman.  ‘ Ilasselas’  phi-  Campbell’s  ludicrous  blunders  in  Gertrude  of 
losophized  both  in  and  out  of  the  Happy  Valley  Wyoming,  don’t  you?  Tigers  on  theSusquchan- 
(so  ludicrously  unlike  tho  geographical  Abys-  j na’s  banks,  and  magnolias  on  Ohio’s  shores,  or 
sinia),  in  his  stateliest  phrases;  ‘Camille’  makes  j something  like  that.  I quote  from  my  memory 
her  ddbut,  under  the  loving  auspices  of  Ursus  ' — which  is  bad.” 
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“You  remember  Mr.  Jones  saying,”  remark- 
ed Haskins,  again,  “that  the  stage-driver  point- 
ed out  to  him  Jeannie  Dean’s  cottage?” 

“Yes;  and  his  ‘D’ye  mind  yon  wee  house  on 
the  hill-side  ? Reuben  Butler — ye  ken  Reuben 
Butler?  — ho  keepit  skule  there.’  I warrant 
Jones  will  never  forget  those  ‘ bit  houses.’  And 
those  who  knew  her  will  always  remember  the 
fair  daughter  of  Brenda,  whose  artless  beauty 
and  sweetness  so  endeared  her  to  her  American 
friends.  Verily,  to  be  a novelist  is  worth  one’s 
while  when  his  works  do  follow'  him  after  this 
fashion.  The  good  Sir  Walter  does  sometimes 
lack  imagination,  and  fancy  almost  always; 
yet  he  deserves  a place  in  the  front  rank  of  nov- 
elists, as  being  the  pioneer  of  the  novel  proper. 
I don’t  expect  every  body  to  agree  with  my  opin- 
ion, however. 

“ At  nearly  the  same  period  of  literature  our 
own  Cooper  struck  his  rich  vein  of  Indian  char- 
acter and  achievement,  and  pioneer  life  and 
character.  It  was  a new  idea  that  an  American 
book  could  be  readable.  But  the  fresh  life  de- 
veloped in  his  characters,  the  rich  and  hearty 
vernacular  of  their  speech,  the  delicious  forest- 
odor  breathed  over  the  whole,  varied  by  the  dig- 
nified presence  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
stately  bearing  lent  a riper  charm  to  these  green- 
wood  homes — all  took  the  public  by  storm,  and 
surprised  them  into  a cordial  applause.  It  was 
new,  it  was  not  Arcadian  exactly,  but  so  like  it, 
and  yet  so  real  that  people  at  a distance  believed 
in  it.  Those  nearer  were  charmed  with  his  ide- 
alization of  scenes  which,  while  many  recollect- 
ed then,  it  was  well  that  the  young  people  should 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  ‘ deeds  that  their  fa- 
thers had  done.’  Leatherstocking  was  such  a 
complete  representative  of  the  hunter-pioneer, 
while  Harvey  Birch  vividly  recalled  the  events 
of  that  period  to  minds  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
Then  Uncas  glorified  the  character  of  our  few 
true  Indian  friends.  Impassible  as  he  is,  the  old 
people  admired  him,  the  young  people  believed 
in  him  (as  the  young,  God  bless  them!  always 
do  in  all  heroic  goodness).  He  is  a perfect 
knight  of  chivalry  to  them!” 

“ But  Cooper’s  orphan  heroines,  patterns  of 
wooden  excellence  as  they  are,  are  all  as  like 
each  other  as  a set  of  nine-pins,  and  not  half  so 
interesting.  And  docs  any  body  know  the  reason 
of  such  a dreadful  mortality  among  their  mo- 
thers, I should  like  to  know ! ” exclaimed  Fatima. 

I smiled  at  the  spicy  criticism.  “ But  we  of 
to-day,  despite  the  exquisite  Hiawatha,  are  not 
so  in  love  with  the  red  men  of  the  forest  as  were 
our  parents.  The  massacre  of  whole  western 
villages  by  bands  of  Sioux,  which  happened  a 
few  weeks  ago,  must  have  swept  away  the  last 
remnant  of  romance  which  invested  the  Indian 
character.” 

44  But  Cooper  will  always  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  modern  novelists  to  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  Brooks,”  put  in  Felicia. 

“ No  doubt ; there  is  the  glamour  of  their  own 
youth  over  him.  I suppose  that  one  reason  why 
David  Copperfield  will  forever  be  the  most  in- 


teresting tale  extant  to  this  present  circle  of 
middle-aged  young  people  like  myself  is  because 
Tom  and  Jerry,  and  Fan  and  Peg  read  it  with 
me  as  it  came  out  in  numbers,  and  we  all  lived 
in  the  village  of  Tomphoole,  and  were  happy 
and  jolly  together. 

“By-the-by,  when  I was  last  in  Tomphoole, 
while  waiting  for  the  stage  in  the  stiff  little  tav- 
ern ‘parlor,*  a goodly  company  being  present 
who  were  going  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  I be- 
guiled the  moments  with  ‘John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman.’ Mrs.  What’s-hcr-name  looked  over 
my  shoulder.  I offered  her  the  book. 

“ ‘ No,  no,*  she  said,  * thank  you,  I’ve  heard 
of  the  book ; don’t  think  I should  like  it.  All 
about  mills  and  low  kind  of  people,  isn’t  it?  I 
never  read  that  sort  of  book : no,  I don’t  like 
that  kind  of  people — never  meet  any  of  them  in 
my  set.’ 

“ 4 So  you  like  genteel  people  in  books  as  well 
as  in  your  parlor?* 

‘“Well,  yes,  I must  own  I do:  lords  and 
ladies — there  is  a real  pleasure  in  reading  about 
them  — very  agreeable  people  usually.  Now 
there’s  Dickens,  he  never  introduces  them  into 
his  books.  I can  not  like  him,  his  people  are 
all  so  low.’ 

“ 4 But  never  vulgar,’  I ventured. 

44  4 No,  not  exactly,  but  low . What  places 
he  finds  them  in ! Prisons,  work-houses,  dens 
of  thieves,  jails,  where  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
going.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  characters 
who  moves  in  what  one  might  call  good  society.* 

“ ‘There  is  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock, 
in  “Bleak  House.”’ 

“ * Oh  yes,  Sir  Leicester  is  a very  gentleman- 
ly person,  and  Lady  Dcdlock,  so  handsome  and 
self-possessed,  but  Jo!’ 

“ I had  no  more  to  say ; but  I thought  of  a 
book  wherein  all  the  interest  depends  upon  a 
certain  ‘son  of  a carpenter,*  sundry  fishermen, 
and  other  4 low ’ people,  who  were  none  of  them 
well  received  in  elegant  society ; and  I wonder- 
ed if  my  lady  found  the  story  dull  or  no,  albeit 
she  was  a good  church-member  too.” 

“But,  Mr.  Brooks,  tell  us  a little  about  ‘John 
Halifax.  ’ Is  it  really  low  ?”  asked  Fatima,  look- 
ing up  from  her  ottoman,  where  she  sat  crochet- 
ing something  of  red  silk. 

“ By  no  means.  Not  a great  book,  perhaps, 
but  just  the  book  to  read  to  one’s  wife  of  a win- 
ter night,  with  a rattling  storm  outside  and  a 
bright  fire  in  the  grate.  As  the  poor  homeless 
boy  grows  into  the  earnest  man,  the  good  man, 
the  great  man,  the  gentleman,  your  hand  seeks 
hers,  and  you  remember  how  she  waited  for  you, 
patiently,  lovingly,  till  you  gained  your  first  foot- 
hold, and  then,  when  you  could  not  get  on  lon- 
ger apart,  the  outstretched  hands  met  and  clasp- 
ed, and  you  went  on  together,  better  and  braver 
because  you  were  together.  And  the  story  goes 
on,  and  grows  more  like  one’s  own  life,  and  the 
old  times  are  too  much  for  you,  and  her  eyes  get 
suffused,  and  you  get  a bad  cold,  and  can  not  read, 
and  then  you  both  get  silly,  and — well,  that  is 
4 John  Halifax,’ just  a story  of  a struggle  for  life.  ” 
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Fatima  drooped  her  eyelashes  over  her  rosy 
cheek ; Haskins  looked  animated ; while  Brown 
produced  his  bandana,  and  blew  a suspicious 
blast  Felicia,  I saw,  was  interested,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  Fatima.  Perhaps  I did  not  watch 
her  so  closely,  however. 

“But,  after  all,”  remarked  Felicia,  “the  good 
lady  was  not  so  very  much  to  blame.  This  sort 
of  people  were  all  that  the  novels  of  her  youth 
told  about,  and  so  she  liked  them  as  you  like 
1 David  Copperfield,’ or  my  father  likes  Cooper.” 

“I  doubt  not  it  was  so.  Those  dear  creat- 
ures were  so  graceful  and  so  handsome,  their 
frivolities  so  delightfully  excusable,  that  we  for- 
get the  shocking  state  of  society  at  that  time. 
The  courtly  graces  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
make  us  unmindful  of  the  bands  of  Mohocks 
who  made  London  streets  a terror  after  night- 
fall. And  when  Lord  Mortimer  makes  his  fa- 
mous declaration  of  love  to  Amanda  Fitzallen 
the  fact  is  overlooked  that  ho  has  not  relin- 
quished the  fair  hand  which  he  seized  first  to 
plead  a dishonorable  passion.  And  she  lets 
him  proceed  with  his  suit,  and  is  not  implaca- 
ble by  any  means ; whereas,  in  a modern  story, 
a big  brother  would  have  kicked  the  noble  lord 
out  of  the  front  door,  and  sent  the  fair  Amanda 
back  to  the  school-room  to  learn  propriety.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Brown,  emitting  a puff 
of  fragrant  smoke  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  of  his 
cigar  into  the  terra  cotta  ash-basket;  “but  the 
world  is  not  much  wiser  now,  or  George  Sand 
and  Victor  Hugo  would  not  be  the  fashionable 
rage.” 

I allowed  this  remark  of  Brown’s  to  pass,  for 
I knew  the  girls  had  been  reading  “Les  Miser- 
ables,”  and  as  I had  not  I was  not  prepared  to 
speak.  I got  back  to  soundings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  reading  world  was 
startled  from  its  apathy  by  the  resonant  peals  of 
the  4 Three  Bells’  — those  weird  sisters  of  ro- 
mance— but  Currcr  Bell’s  voice  lingered  longest, 
being  of  the  deepest  tone.  There  was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  these  writings,  as  if  they  were  in 
the  very  confidence  of  Nature  herself.  They 
had  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  first  in  the 
field.  No  lover  in  any  novel  had,  as  yet, 
ventured  upon  the  expedient  of  locking  a lady 
into  a room  while  he  compelled  her  attention  to 
his  suit ; or  of  starvation,  as  Paul  Emanuel  did, 
shutting  Lucy  Snowe  into  a hot  garret  in  J uly, 
without  fbod  or  water,  to  learn  her  part  in  the 
play  which  was  to  form  a portion  of  his  school 
exhibition.  That  type  of  humanity  was,  as  yet, 
new  to  writers  of  romance,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
4 it  took.’  It  became  a fashion,  for  a time,  to 
represent  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  bullying  their 
ladies  into  acknowledging  a reciprocal  passion. 
The  lover  was  always  successful,  of  course.  The 
human  magnetism  is  too  strong  for  the  beauti- 
ful feline  creature  before  him.  She  yields,  for, 
as  represented  by  Miss  Bronte,  the  woman's  is 
essentially  an  animal  nature.  She  is  wild,  beau- 
tiful, sensuous,  ferocious,  and  passionate,  yet  af- 
fectionate, and  loves  the  hand  that  compels  her 
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obedience.  Yet  you  mentally  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cessful lover  shall,  as  a husband, 4 escape  a pre- 
destinated scratched  face.*” 

“Surely  you  do  not  think  ‘Jane  Eyre’  soul- 
less!” exclaimed  Fatima.  “Surely  she  could 
not  love  Rochester  so  if  she  were !” 

“I  kiss  your  snowy  fingers,  fair  Princess!” 

I replied;  “yet  I can  not  agree  with  you  in 
your  admiration  of  4 Jane  Eyre,  ’ or  rather  Miss 
Bronte.  I do  not  deny  her  great  genius,  yet  her 
standard  is  faulty.  4 Jane  Eyre*  is  not  a refined 
woman ; she  is  almost  coarse.  Let  me  read  to 
you  one  passage : 4 As  he  said  this,  he  held  out 
his  hand,  I pressed  it  and  flung  it  back  red  with 
the  passipnate  pressure.’  I should  not  like  my 
lady-love  thus  to  describe  her  own  first  timid  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  long-concealed  passion  for 
myself.  No!  The  fact  is,  Miss  Bronte  per- 
sonally dislikes  women  and  children.  The  first 
is  common  enough  in  female  writers,  the  latter 
extremely  rare.  She  knows  that  her  feline  pets 
are  not  generally  popular  in  society,  and  willing 
to  indulge  this  amiable  weakness,  she  intro- 
duces a variety, 4 Ginevra  Fanshawe.* H 

“Now,  surely,  Mr.  Brooks,”  interrupted  Fati- 
ma, 44  you  must  at  least  admit  Ginevra  to  be 
natural  and  feminine.” 

44 1 do.  At  the  Tomphoolo  Academy,  which 
I attended  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  there  were  six  Ginevra  Fanshawes. 

I fell  in  love  with  them  all,  one  after  the  other. 

I expended  my  pocket-money  in  lockets  and 
daguerreotypes,  pearl  and  turquoise  rings,  in  vol- 
umes of  poetry  and  buggy  rides.  It  took  six 
terms  to  go  the  rounds.  At  the  commencement, 
being  well  supplied  with  pocket-money,  I was 
liberal.  Then  I got  smiles,  and  so  forth.  To- 
ward the  end,  when  supplies  ran  low,  I was 
snubbed.  With  a fresh  subsidy  and  a stock  of 
virtuous  indignation  I tried  another  and  an- 
other with  like  result,  and  learned  the  valuable 
truth  taught  by  Miss  Bronte  in  one  lesson: 

1 The  jeune  Jille,  as  represented  by  the  poets,  and 
th ejeune  Jille , ns  she  really  is,  are  two  essentially 
different  beings.’  ” 

Every  body  laughed,  and  then  suddenly 
checked  themselves,  fearing  to  hurt  my  feelings, 
which  had  a comical  effect. 

“But  let  that  pass,”  I continued.  “Miss 
Bronte’s  real  genius  is  in  her  description  of  situ- 
ations. The  elfish  self-possession  of  her  people 
is  wonderful.  Every  body  knows  so  exactly 
what  to  say  and  do  that  the  wonder  is  that  any 
complications  arise  at  all.  After  all,  there  is  a 
wonderful  power  in  her  books.  She  hints  at  more 
than  volumes  could  describe ; and  with  all  her 
faults  she  has  so  much  genius  that  it  is  un- 
gracious to  tear  them  to  pieces  in  this  way. 

And  then  her  mastery  of  language  is  something 
wonderful ; Bhe  has  always  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place.  One  would  think  that  she 
could  not  have  written  otherwise.  But  read 
her  Life,  and  you  will  see  the  labor  it  costs  to 
write  in  this  way.  There  is  one  American  wo- 
man who  has  an  equal  command  of  words — 
though  I judge  that  this  comes  far  easier  to  her 
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than  it  did  to  Charlotte  Bronte;  and  though 
she  not  seldom  wastes  her  magnificent  diction 
upon  a story  unworthy  of  it,  covers  a flimsy 
material  with  the  most  exquisitely  elaborate  em- 
broidery, I should  not  be  surprised  if  the  au- 
thor of  4 Yet’s  Christmas  Box’  and  4 Madeleine 
Schaeffer’  some  of  these  days  gave  us  the  great 
American  novel.” 

“But  there  are  so  many  mannerisms,”  re- 
marked the  quiet  Felicia.  44  There  is  a con- 
flagration in  every  book,  and  several  in  some  of 

them.  Mrs.  C used  to  call  them  the  ‘Fire 

Bells.’” 

44  Very  good ! very  good ! ” exclaimed  Brown. 
44  I’d  forgive  her  if  she  had  made  a general  con- 
flagration of  it  if  she  could  only  have  consented 
to  do  us  of  broadcloth  justice.  Like  enough 
she  has  only  known  such  men  as  she  describes. 
But  I should  not  like  to  see  my  girls  marry  such 
a dubious  character  as  Rochester.  If  I was  an 
Irishman  I should  say  that  Shirley  was  the 
most  gentlemanly  person  she  describes  any 
where.” 

“Thackeray  had  that  fault  for  a while,  you 
remember ; but,  after  all,  he  came  out  glorious- 
ly in  Colonel  Newcome,”  ventured  Haskins, 
hitching  timidly  to  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and 
then  suddenly  overcome  with  fright,  subsided  into 
its  depths,  blushing  like  a beet.  Willing  to  en- 
courage him,  I agreed  with  him : 

44  Yes,  time  and  popular  favor  mellowed  him, 
like  old  Madeira.  But  after  all  he  is  best  at  the 
Englishman  proper;  grumbling,  kind-hearted, 
quarrelsome,  hearty  old  blades,  who  never  had 
half  justice  done  them  before.  But  you  are 
right  about  Colonel  Newcome.  There  has  been 
nothing  finer  since  My  Uncle  Toby.  Fancy 
the  two  hobnobbing  over  their  port,  and  con- 
fess the  richness,  the  Flemish  mellowness  of  the 
picture.  And  while  they  drink,  the  one  to  a 
memory,  the  other  to  an  ideal,  in  blusters 
Philip,  big,  genial,  and  quarrelsome,  but  so 
true,  so  warm-hearted,  that  you  don’t  stop  to 
think  whether  you  like  him  or  not.  It  is  your 
instinct  to  do  so.  And  dear  little  Charlotte 
so  exquisitely  true  to  nature,  loving  babies 
and  husband  and  every  body  who  loves  them 
except  Mrs.  Brandon,  whom  she  hates,  be- 
cause she  loves  them  so  well.  Great  is  Thack- 
eray !” 

“Dickens  used  to  be  my  favorite,”  remarked 
Brown,  lighting  a fresh  cigar,  and  offering  the 
case,  which  I declined. 

44  You  have  been  reading  Hawthorne’s  4P. 
Papers  * You  remember  the  poor  crazy  fellow, 
who,  shut  up  in  his  narrow  grated  chamber,  im- 
agines that  he  is  traveling  at  will  all  over  the 
world,  and  meeting  in  the  flesh  all  the  great 
men  of  the  last  generation,  as  they  might  be 
now.  Do  you  remember  Napoleon  stumbling 
along  the  streets  of  London,  scared  out  of  his 
feeble  wits  by  some  little  street  disturbance,  and 
contemptuously  reassured  by  a policeman  ? Shel- 
ley, become  ultra  orthodox,  and  yet  firmly  be- 
lieving that  he  had  undergone  no  change  since 
he  wrote  Queen  Mab?  And  Byron,  living  in 


perfect  felicity  with  his  somewhat  shrewish  wife* 
grown  religious  and  fat,  yet  carefully  hiding  one 
foot  under  the  folds  of  his  dressing-gown  ? And 
a half-score  of  such  like  descriptions?  You 
know  what  he  says  of  4Boz’ — something  like 
this,  as  near  as  I remember:  4 1 had  expecta- 
tions from  a young  man  named  Dickens,  who 
published  a few  magazine  articles  very  rich  in 
humor,  and  not  without  symptoms  of  genuine 
pathos ; but  the  poor  fellow  died  shortly  after 
commencing  an  odd  series  of  sketches  entitled 
the  Pickwick  Papers.  Not  impossibly  the  world 
has  lost  more  than  it  dreams  of  in  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Dickens.”* 

“Clever,  but  unjust!”  interrupted  Fatima. 
“The  man  dead,  metaphorically,  who  has  since 
peopled  our  world  with  such  beings  as  Mr. 
Crummies  and  the  Infant  Phenomenon,  Little 
Nell,  Paul  Dombey,  Captain  Bunsby,  Sairy 
Gamp,  Agnes,  Dora,  Steerforth,  Little  Em’ly, 
Little  Dorrit,  Pecksniff,  Pegotty,  Joe  Gargery, 
Smike,  Turveydrop,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  Wilkins  Mi- 
cawber,  and — but  I am  not  going  to  give  you  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  living  personages  in  all  of 
Dickens’s  novels.” 

44  One  might  do  that  from  memory,”  I re- 
joined, 44  with  Dickens  as  with  Scott  and  Shaks- 
peare  ; which  is  after  all  the  true  test  of  genius. 
Try  it,  by  way  of  contrast,  with  Mr.  James  of 
the  many  initials  and  many  volumes.  I have 
read  all  his  novels,  except  the  lost  dozen  or  so ; 
and  I have  not  now  a distinct  remembrance  of 
the  story  of  one  of  them,  or  of  half  a dozen  char- 
acters in  the  whole.  I only  know  that  each 
novel  had  a cleverly  contrived  skeleton  of  a plot, 
and  that  all  are  written  in  most  unexceptionable 
English.  If  one  wished  to  kill  time  at  a small 
expense,  I would  advise  him  to  buy  all  of  Mr. 
James’s  novels,  and  devote  himself  to  their  peru- 
sal. He  could,  with  fair  industry,  read  them  all 
in  a year.  Then  let  him,  as  preachers  say, 
4 turn  the  barrel*  and  begin  again.  They  would 
be  as  new  to  him  as  though  he  had  never  read 
them  before ; and  I don’t  see  why  this  process 
might  not  be  kept  up  for  fifty  years,  which  is 
about  as  long  as  any  one  will  be  like  to  want  to 
kill  time,  on  this  planet  at  least.  But  to  come 
back  to  Dickens ; this  will  not  do  with  him.  In 
every  one  of  his  novels  there  are  half  a dozen 
people  who  will  be  always  old  acquaintances  to 
you  after  you  have  once  known  them.” 

44 1 must  say  that  I like  Dickens’s  crazy  peo- 
ple best  of  all,”  remarked  Fatima;  4 4 they  are 
so  amusing,  and  withal  60  sensible,  that  they 
make  you  suspect  the  sanity  of  half  your  ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ Very  true,  and  many  of  his  characters  have 
a 4 bee  in  their  bonnets,’  who  are  not  actually 
mad.  But  really,  he  has  no  equal  in  describing 
the  workings  of  a shattered  intellect,  Barnaby 
Rudge,  Miss  Flite,  Maggie,  Mr.  Dick,  the  fair 
Cleopatra,  Miss  Havisham,  Smike,  and  others. 
4 Such  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide,’ 
that  one  can  hardly  tell  where  eccentricity  leaves 
off  and  insanity  begins,  just  as  the  everlasting 
disputes  about  Hamlet’s  madness  among  critics, 
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is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Shakspeare’s 
genius  and  truth  to  nature.” 

“ It  is  a sad  pity,”  remarked  Felicia,  gravely, 
“ that  Dickens  is  never  in  the  least  religious. 
He  gets  sentimental  over  it  sometimes;  but,  after 
all,  his  characters  get  along  very  well  with  their 
own  goodness,  and  seem  to  need  no  help.  I 
do  not  remember  that  one  of  them  ever  prays. 
Now  all  Christian  people  know  the  need  of  God 
in  their  extremity — I mean,  "she  added,  blushing 
at  having  said  so  much,  “ that  it  is  not  fair  to 
Christians  to  say  so  much  against  cant,  and  so 
little  for  Christ.” 

“ Bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  a fash- 
ionable writer ; and  though  his  people  are  not 
fashionable,  many  of  his  readers  are  ; and  with 
such  religion,  though  a good  thing  in  itself,  is 
usually  thrown  gracefully  into  the  back-ground. 
It  sounds  trite  and  commonplace — that  is,  any 
but  the  elegant,  full-dress  kind.  It  is  a different 
thing  when,  through  anguish  and  sorrow,  you 
have  made  its  consolation  absolutely  your  own. 
Thus  you  see  why  it  is  not  oftencr  thus  por- 
trayed. Experience  must  precede  reading  in 
this  case.  It  is  not  so  with  other  emotions.” 

“Yet,”  persisted  Felicia,  “ he  makes  so  many 
repulsive  things  charming  that  lie  need  not  hesi- 
tate over  one  so  lovely.  A religious  character 
would  help  many  who  read  his  books,  and  in- 
voluntarily shape  their  conduct  by  them.” 

“And  what  have  you  to  say,”  inquired  Fati- 
ma, “about  Bnlwer? — I don’t  lik  *,  to  call  him  Sir 
Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton.  And  Anthony  Trol- 
lope— doesn’t  he  give  you  pictures  of  English 
folks  as  true  as  though  they  were  daguerre- 
otypes?— isn’t  Dr.  Thorne  a capital  novel  of 
life  ? and  isn’t  Miss  Dunstable  one  of  the  best 
creations  of  any  novelist  ? and  don’t  yon  think 
Sir  Roger  Scatcherd  a great  creation  ? and  would 
you  have  believed,  unless  she  had  confessed  it, 
that  Lady  Mason  forged  the  will  ? And  wrhat 
do  you  think  of  Adam  Bede,  and  the  rest  of  Miss 
Evans’s  novels — do  you  read  Uomola?  And 
there’s  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  wrote  the  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte — don’t  you  think  her  Mar}' 
Barton  one  of  the  ten  best  novels  of  the  last  ten 
years?  And  there’s  Mrs.  Wood,  and  a Miss 
Braddon,  about  whose  Aurora  Floyd  every  body 
is  talking,  and  I don’t  know  how  many  others. 
And  why  do  not  some  of  our  American  women, 
who  write  such  clever  stories,  write  a great  novel 
of  our  own  life  and  society  ? There’s  Miss  Pres- 
cott or  Rose  Terry  I know  could  do  it ; or  some- 
body who  wrote  a story  called  ‘Twilight’ — I 
don’t  believe  a man  ever  wrote  that ; and  there’s 
Mrs.  Stoddard,  whose  ‘ Morgensons’  I have  just 
finished — she  has  genius.  As  for  Mrs.  Stowe, 
there  is  but  one  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  the  negro  is  her 
prophet,  and  I don’t  look  for  another  novel  from 
her.  Don’t  you  think  I am  right,  Mr.  Brooks  ?” 

To  all  this  series  of  questions  I could  make 
bo  reply.  I looked  into  the  glowing  coals  and 
mused.  At  last  I said,  in  answer  to  my  own 
thoughts  rather  than  to  any  thing  which  had 
gone  before : 

“There  are  some  who  wholly  forbid  novels  to 


young  people,  and  point  to  cases  where  unfortu- 
nates have  traced  their  downfall  to  such  reading. 
I think  the  taint  in  the  soul  led  them  to  select 
bad  books,  and  worse  ideas  out  of  them.  It 
was  the  effect,  not  the  cause.  One  does  not  rel- 
ish and  choose  pernicious  drugs  in  health,  with 
wholesome  food  at  hand.  Let  a pure-hearted 
girl  read  Madame  Dudevant,  and  if  she  be  pure- 
hearted  indeed  she  will  close  the  book  with  tin- 
gling cheeks,  and  live  on  good  English  fare  to 
the  end  of  her  days.  I would,  if  I had  the 
training  of  girls,  give  them  plenty  of  wholesome 
light  reading,  of  that  class  which  makes  one 
wiser  and  better:  hearty,  honest  loving  in  it, 
and  a good  wicked  villain  ; none  of  your  charm- 
ing scamps,  who  drug  your  wits  to  steal  and 
stab  your  heart.  Men  who  are  brave  and  real ; 
women  who  are  pure ; no  seduction,  or  murder, 
or  such  uncannie  work.  Let  it  be  read  in  the 
family  circle,  and  afterward  be  well  talked  over 
with  each  other.  This  mental  diet  (with  solid 
reading,  of  course),  with  plenty  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise, and  good  beef  and  mutton,  bread  and  po- 
tatoes, will  hurt  nobody.  And  by-and-by  comes 
along  an  honest,  true-hearted  fellow  to  love 
them ; and  a pleasant  home  will  testify  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  regimen.  The  romance  of 
real  life  and  passion  will  throw  Dudevant  and 
the  like  into  deepest  shade.” 

The  girls  blushed  and  looked  down  (Fatima 
most).  Haskins  fidgeted,  and  nearly  slid  out 
of  his  chair.  Brown  muttered  something  about 
“bachelors*  daughters  always  being  perfect.” 
Then  Haskins  sighed,  very  absurdly.  Brown 
had  nearly  crushed  him  on  the  subject  of  light 
reading  before  I came  in,  when  he  has  just  fin- 
ished “No  Name”  aloud  to  the  girls,  and  he  had 
not  yet  recovered  his  mental  poise. 

“I  was  just  remarking,”  said  Haskins,  “to 
Mr.  Brown,  before  you  came  in,  that  the  serial 
novel  was  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  social 
family  enjoyment  we  possess.  Here,  now,  for 
nearly  a year  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing from  Harper' 8 Weekly  the  numbers  of  this 
story  as  it  appeared.  And  I must  say  I am  sur- 
prised when  I think  how  little  there  is  in  the 
people  themselves  to  like,  that  we  have  looked 
so  anxiously  for  their  weekly  visit.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it,  Sir,”  I replied,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  made  poor  Haskins  nearly  jump 
out  of  his  seat. 

“Can’t  say  I like  a novel  in  homeopathic 
doses,”  growled  Brown. 

“Still  it  seems  to  me,  after  all,  the  proper 
form  for  the  novel ; for  it  so  encourages  sympa- 
thy of  tastes  in  the  family  circle,  and  being 
short,  it  is  usually  read  aloud.  And  the  attri- 
tion of  several  minds  prevents  much  of  the  harm 
that  might  ensue  from  a solitary  course  of  sen- 
timental reading.” 

“And,  as  Mr.  Haskins  remarks,”  added  Fe- 
licia, “it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  these  charming 
people  dropping  in  once  a week  I” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Brooks  1”  exclaimed  Fatima ; “ do 
write  a book.  You  could,  I know;  you  criti- 
cise so  finely !” 
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‘‘Not  in  the  Cottonian  period  of  American 
literature,  if  you  please.  Nobody  reads  any 
thing  but  war  stories,  all  about  a gallant  and 
gay  soldier  (with  variations),  who  goes  to  the 
wars  and  comes  gloriously  home  in  six  weeks 
and  marries  the  girl  he  left  behind  him.  When 
/ write  I write  for  immortality.  That  is  only 
to  be  found  in  juvenile  stories.  The  tales  of 
Bo-Peep’s  sheep  are  more  famous  than  ‘The 
Tempest,’  and  Red  Riding  Hood  is  far  better 
known  than  Portia.  Then  the  young  ones  are 
grateful ; the  public  isn’t.  Look  out  for  a new 
edition  of  Mother  Goose  when  my  book  is  ad- 
vertised.” 

Felicia  rang  the  bell;  Betsy  appeared  with 
the  snppcr-tray.  Haskins  and  the  girls  took  tea 
and  cake ; Brown  and  I lager  and  crackers. 

“It’s  very  odd,”  remarked  Brown,  after  one 
glass,  “ that  you  have  all  omitted  the  best  argu- 
ment on  your  own  side.  Novels  arc  poor  things 
in  general;  but  they  serve  one  good  purpose. 
They  arc  a sort  of  social  lightning-rod,  through 
which  a damaging  amount  of  scan — , no,  ‘discus- 
sion of  character’  is  collected,  and  passes  harm- 
lessly into  the  book.  While  they  relieve  one’s 
feelings,  they  save  the  characters  of  living  friends 
so  much!  Haw!  haw!  haw!” 

I saw  Brown  had  said  the  best  thing  he  had 
to  say,  and  took  my  leave.  I regret  to  say  Mr. 
H.  remained.  I am  afraid  the  girls  will  be  bored 
with  him.  I thought  I detected  a yawn  from 
Felicia  as  I left  the  library. 


“KITTEN” 

EVERY  one  liked  Kitten  Sawyer.  Her  mo- 
ther had  been  a romantic,  novel-reading  girl, 
pretty  and  winsome,  but  characterless — whose 
greatest  grief  it  had  always  been  that  her  Puri- 
tan parents  had  called  her  Hannah.  No  such 
common  name  should  ever  be  inflicted  on  a child 
of  hers,  she  determined ; so  when  her  first  baby 
came  she  meant  to  give  it  syllables  enough,  and 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  upon  “ Arethusa.”  She 
was  secretly  afraid  that  her  husband  might  not 
be  quite  suited,  and  she  asked  him  with  a little 
fear  and  trembling,  one  day  when  he  came  to 
her  bedside,  if  ho  felt  particular  what  sho  named 
the  baby.  He  smiled  very  kindly  on  his  little 
pale  wife,  and  patted  her  soft  cheek  with  his 
hard  hand,  as  he  answered, 

“It  don’t  make  a mite  o’  difference  to  me, 
seeing  she’s  a girl.  I always  held  to  letting  wo- 
men manage  their  daughters  their  own  way.  If 
it  was  a boy,  now,  I should  a felt  a little  more 
anxious.  I always  did  mean  to  call  my  first 
boy  Samuel,  after  father,  you  know.” 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Sawyer  smothered  a groan 
of  dismay  in  the  baby’s  blanket,  and  breathed  a 
heart-felt  prayer  that  all  her  children  might  be 
girls.  Samuel,  son  of  Hannah  ! She  was  sure 
she  could  never  survive  bringing  up  a boy  named 
Samuel.  She  said  nothing,  however,  on  that 
subject,  and  only  announced  very  meekly  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  she  should  like  to 
call  the  little  one  Arethusa. 


“Very  well,  wife,  take  your  own  course. 
Arethusy  is  rather  longish  to  be  sure,  but  I don’t 
1 know  as  we’ve  any  call  to  be  economical  about 
' spelling.” 

So  Arethusa  the  child  became.  But  even  her 
proud  mamma  found  the  long  name  too  long  for 
the  short  baby,  and  as  she  was  a most  merry, 
playful  little  creature  she  presently  began  to  be 
called  Kitten.  The  name  grew  up  with  her. 
Even  her  mother  always  used  it,  with  some 
vague  idea,  I imagine,  that  the  girl  would  be 
called  by  her  own  proper  title  by-and-by,  when 
she  was  older.  To  her  father,  however,  she  was 
always  Arethusy.  He  used  the  name  his  wife 
had  given  to  their  child  with  conscientious  con- 
stancy, never  exchanging  it  for  any  thing  else, 
except  on  some  rare  occasions  which  aroused 
his  deepest  tenderness,  when  he  would  call  her 
“ daughter.” 

This  latter,  his  sole  term  of  endearment,  no 
other  child  ever  came  to  share  with  her.  Nor 
was  there  even  a boy  to  be  called  Samuel.  Kit- 
ten grew  up  alone,  and  her  reign  over  the  whole 
household  was  absolute.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  disputing  her  wishes,  and  if  she  was  not  spoil- 
ed it  was  only  because  nature  had  given  her  all 
her  mother’s  sweetness  balanced  by  all  her  fa- 
ther’s common  sense. 

She  was  just  sixteen  when  Ralph  Morgan  lost 
his  heart  to  her.  He  had  been  away  from  West- 
ville  four  years.  His  father  was  an  honest  and 
well-to-do  New  England  farmer ; but  there  had 
been  another  Morgan,  an  older  and  more  enter- 
prising one,  who  had  made  a fortune  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  days  which  we  all  remember,  when 
commercial  fortunes  were  made  there  with  a 
rapidity  that  made  one  think  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  For  a wonder  the  successful  specu- 
lator had  not  forgotten  home  and  home  friends 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  when  he  was  worth 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars  he  had  set  out  to 
accumulate  he  came  home  for  a visit.  Ralph 
was  his  namesake,  a fine  young  fellow  just  com- 
ing seventeen,  and  the  uncle  wanted  to  take  him 
back  to  the  auriferous  regions.  Ralph’s  heart 
was  fired  easily  enough  by  any  thing  like  the 
prospect  of  romance  or  adventure,  and  he  was 
eager  to  go.  At  first  his  father  and  mother  op- 
posed the  plan,  hut  the  elder  Ralph's  influence 
was  powerful,  and  finally  prevailed.  The  pa- 
rents only  exacted  one  promise,  a solemn  pledge 
rather,  that,  whether  he  prospered  or  not,  and 
no  matter  what  the  temptations  might  be  to  re- 
main, he  would  come  back  at  tho  end  of  four 
years,  and  pass  his  twenty-first  birthday  under 
the  old  roof-tree. 

It  was  well  that  they  made  this  condition,  for 
before  the  four  years  were  over  Ralph  had  be- 
come a first-rate  man  of  business,  his  uncle’s 
partner,  beyond  poverty  already,  and  in  a fair 
way  to  be  rich.  If  his  word  had  not  been 
pledged  he  would  certainly  have  been  tempted 
to  remain  in  the  Golden  Land  a little  longer; 
and  the  chances  are  that  his  parents  would  not 
have  seen  their  brave  boy  again  until  his  hair  was 
grizzled  and  his  heart  had  grown  hard.  But  a 
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promise  is  a promise  with  men  like  the  Mor- 
gans ; and  with  a little  unspoken  regret  Ralph 
took  passage  for  New  York  late  in  the  Bummer 
of  I860,  with  the  intention  of  staying  at  home 
for  a number  of  months.  He  left  most  of  his 
money  invested  in  his  uncle's  prosperous  busi- 
ness, with  a comfortable  sense  of  security  that 
it  would  improve  the  space  of  his  absence  to 
double  itself,  and  be  ready  for  him  at  any 
time. 

He  was  welcomed  warmly  by  father  and  mo- 
ther, brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  come  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  dear  old  faces — 
grown  a little  older  since  he  went  away.  He 
had  left  business  behind  him.  He  had  nothing 
before  him  but  a long  play -spell,  and  having 
worked  hard  he  was  ready  to  enjoy  heartily.  I 
suppose  he  had  a little  natural  vanity,  and  he 
might  without  blame  have  taken  a secret  satis- 
faction in  the  admiring  looks  which  followed  his 
athletic  figure,  developed  since  he  went  away 
into  manhood,  and  rested  on  his  bronzed,  beard- 
ed face. 

He  had  been  home  a week  before  he  met 
Kitten.  Not  that  she  shunned  society  or  put 
on  airs.  She  had  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  re- 
turned Californian;  indeed  she  wanted  to  see 
him  very  much;  but  her  mother  had  been  ill 
with  one  of  her  frequent  attacks  of  nervous  pain 
and  weakness,  and  Kitten  had  staid  at  home  and 
nursed  her  tenderly. 

She  met  him  quite  unexpectedly  at  last.  It  was 
a bright  September  afternoon,  summeiy  enough 
to  make  her  light  print  dress  appropriate.  She 
had  not  been  out  of  doors  before  for  a week,  and 
now  she  was  only  off  duty  for  the  length  of  time 
it  would  take  her  to  do  an  errand  at  her  aunt’s — 
a farm-house  on  an  out-of-the-way  road,  where 
she  was  likely  to  meet  no  one.  She  walked 
along  very  carelessly,  swinging  her  Shaker  in 
her  hand,  for  she  liked  to  feel  the  south  wind, 
warm,  yet  with  something  bracing  and  cheery  in 
it  that  told  of  autumn,  tossing  her  hair  and  cool- 
ing her  face. 

“ Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  yon  my  lad, 

Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you ; 

Though  father  and  mother  and  all  should  be  mad, 
Whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you” — 


year-old,  one  is  not  prepared  to  come  back  four 
years  after  and  find — ” 

“ An  angel  ” was  on  his  tongue,  but  a sudden 
fear  of  making  himself  ridiculous  or  offending 
her  restrained  him,  and  she  finished  the  sentence 
for  him — 

“A  full-grown  young  woman  of  sixteen. 

No;  and  yet  that  is  but  the  natural  work  of 
four  years.  When  I saw  you  last,  you  know, 
yon  had  no  beard,  and  a good  deal  less  com- 
plexion.” 

He  smiled.  “For  the  sake  of  what  I used 
to  be,  then,  may  I go  with  you  to  your  aunt's, 
whither  I see  you  are  bound,  and  then  walk 
home  with  you  ? After  four  years  of  busy  life 
I am  come  back  to  be  for  a while  an  idler,  and 
I think  you  could  hardly  do  a greater  work  of 
charity  than  to  help  me  waste  my  time.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  which 
ripened,  before  six  months  were  over,  into  love 
as  tender  and  true  as  ever  poet  or  painter  pic- 
tured. 

All  that  was  noble  in  Ralph  Morgan’s  nature, 
and  there  was  much — all  that  was  heroic  or  ten- 
der, seemed  to  spring  up  into  its  best  develop- 
ment in  the  light  of  her  smile.  For  once  all  the 
wearisome  old  sayings  about  the  course  of  true 
love  were  contradicted.  The  course  of  theirs 
was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Every  one  else  was  de- 
lighted too.  The  Morgans  were  charmed  with 
Kitten,  and  the  Sawyers  with  Ralph. 

It  was  arranged  that  Ralph  should  stay  at 
home  until  the  next  fall,  and  then  carry  his  Kit- 
ten bock  with  him  for  another  four  years  of 
money-making ; after  which  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  bring  her  home  to  Wcstville. 

So,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  mar  the 
peaceful  tenor  of  their  ways,  the  Southerners 
fired  on  Sumter,  and  the  whole  country  rose  like 
Samson,  and  shook  itself,  wondering  what  in- 
sidious Delilah  had  been  shearing  at  its  locks 
of  strength  while  it  slept. 

When  the  call  to  arms  came  the  spirit  of  some 
old  ancestor,  whose  portrait,  in  full  continental 
uniform,  hung  brave  and  horribly  painted  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Morgans,  stirred  within  Ralph,  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  gird  on  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  Gideon.  His  first  thought  was  of 
Kitten.  He  went  over  to  her  at  once.  He 
knew  she  divined  his  purpose  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  face.  It  had  such  a white,  resolved  look. 

“You  have  heard  the  news?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall  I go?” 

“I  supposed  yon  would,”  she  answered,  and 
her  voice  was  steady,  though  he  could  feel  the 
painful  throbbing  of  her  heart  against  his  side. 

He  was  proud  to  see  how  well  she  understood 
him ; but  man-like  lie  could  not  help  searching 
her  secret  thoughts  a little  more  deeply. 

“ Are  you  willing,  Kitten  ?” 

“It  is  hard,  Ralph,  to  say  I am  willing  to 
risk  what  is  so  much  more  to  mo  than  life ; but 
if  I were  a mau  I should  go,  so  I can  not  com- 
plain that  you  should  go  in  my  stead.” 

“And  if  I fall?” 
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she  sang,  liltingly,  as  she  tripped  along. 

“If  I only  knew  you,  and  could  venture  to 
say  how  much  I would  like  to  whistle!” 

She  looked  up,  and  met  dark  eyes  looking 
out  of  a swart,  bearded  face.  The  gentleman 
who  had  overtaken  her  made  a bow  deferential 
enough  to  atone  for  the  freedom  of  his  speech ; 
and  she  answered,  with  a smile, 

“Then  yon  don’t  know  me?” 

The  arch  tone  and  glance  which  pointed  the 
question  recalled  a four-years-old  memory — a 
little  girl  of  twelve — a girl  in  short  frocks  and 
pantalets,  whom  he  had  kissed  good-by  as  one 
kisses  children. 

“Kitten?” 

“Sorely  Kitten!  Yon  see  my  memory  was 
better  than  yonrs,  Mr.  Morgan.” 

“Yes;  bat  when  one  leaves  a little  dozen- 
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Her  low  tone  never  wavered — 44 1 should  have 
to  wait  for  you  a little  longer,  Ralph." 

He  understood  all  that  her  words  implied — 
that  whether  he  lived  or  died  she  was  his.  They 
parted — it  would  be  idle  to  tell  how — what  words 
thrilled  from  their  hearts — what  tears  fell  from 
their  eyes — what  tender,  prolonged,  kisses  left 
their  passionate  sweetness  upon  their  lips.  She 
was  bravest  of  the  two,  for  she  would  not  send 
him  away  gloomily.  Even  her  unobservant  fa- 
ther wondered  to  see  how  cheerfully  she  said  the 
last  good-by ; and  then  pitied  her  the  more  when 
lie  saw  how  white  and  still  her  face  was  for  days 
afterward. 

But  now  the  strong  common-sense  side  of  her 
character  came  out.  Her  keen  sense  of  justice 
told  her  she  had  no  right  to  darken  the  lives  of 
those  who  depended  on  her  for  their  sunshine 
with  her  own  secret  sorrow ; so  she  did  all  her 
old  duties,  and  tried  her  best  to  be  their  merry, 
playful  Kitten,  as  she  used.  Cheerful  and  un- 
complaining she  succeeded  in  being ; but  some- 
thing was  wanting  of  the  old  frolic  mirth,  the 
overflowing  play  of  spirits  which  had  made  her 
name  seem  so  fit.  Those  who  loved  her  felt  the 
change,  and  loved  her  for  it  better  still. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Ralph’s  letters  came 
regularly.  She  grew  accustomed  to  the  danger 
he  was  in,  and  every  skirmish  he  passed  through 
unscathed  left  her  lighter  of  heart.  Three 
months,  and  then  that  fierce,  terrible  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run — then  a nation  in  mourning — a 
country  full  of  weepers  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
Then  among  the  names  of  the  killed  Ralph  Mor- 
gan. No  hope — none.  Not  wounded,  not  miss- 
ing, but  killed.  She  did  not  weep  or  faint 
when  she  read  it.  She  smiled  pitifully  at  her 
own  calmness.  Then  she  got  up  and  showed 
the  paper  to  her  father. 

14  You  will  go  right  off,  won’t  you,  and  bring 
me  his  body  back  ? It  will  be  some  comfort  to 
have  his  grave  here,  where  I can  go  to  it.  Will 
you  start  to-morrow,  father?” 

The  next  morning  two  men  went  on  that  sad 
journey — Ralph’s  own  father  and  Kitten’s.  In 
a week  they  returned.  The  poor  girl  looked 
wistfully  in  her  father’s  face  when  he  came  in  ; 
but  her  lips  refused  to  form  the  words  with 
which  she  would  have  questioned  him.  He  put 
his  rough  hand  on  her  hair  with  a pitying 
touch. 

“Daughter,  we  could  not  find  him.  There 
is  no  hope  but  that  he  is  dead,  for  I have  spoken 
with  two  comrades  who  saw  him  fall.  It  was 
just  before  the*  retreat  was  ordered,  and  he  died 
fighting  like  a hero.  Then  the  retreat  came, 
and  the  dead  were  left  for  the  rebels  to  bury. 
There  is  no  chance  of  finding  any  one  who  lies 
in  those  nameless  graves.  God  pity  and  com- 
fort you,  daughter!” 

After  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  they  tended 
her  for  weeks,  with  scarcely  a hope  that  they 
should  ever  see  her  in  her  old  haunts  again. 
One  day  the  doctor — a tried  and  familiar  friend 
of  the  family,  such  as  country  physicians  so  often 
are — said  to  her, 


“You  will  never  recover,  because  you  have 
no  heart  in  it.  Do  you  want  to  die  ?” 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  si- 
lent a few  moments.  When  she  turned  it  back 
again  there  was  a light  on  it,  such  as  is  never 
born  of  earthly  joy.  She  answered,  unfalter- 
ingly, 

“No,  doctor;  I want  to  live.  For  my  own 
pleasure  I might  choose  to  go  to  Ralph;  but 
who  would  take  care  of  my  father  and  mother 
when  they  arc  old  ? I am  all  their  hope,  and  I 
must  not  fail  them.  Eternity  is  so  long  that  a 
few  years  here  more  or  less  will  not  matter.” 

Could  that  be  merry,  playful  Kitten,  that 
woman,  tender  as  a saint,  strong  and  unselfish 
as  a martyr?  The  doctor  felt  a dimness  steal 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  was  not  so  firm  as 
hers  had  been  when  he  said, 

44  God  bless  you,  child !” 

From  that  time  she  began  to  get  better.  She 
put  forth  the  strength  of  her  will,  and  her  self- 
control  did  not  fail  her.  By  the  time  the  Sep- 
tember day  came  round,  anniversary  of  the  day 
last  year  on  which  she  had  met  Ralph,  she  w*as 
able  to  go  again  to  the  old  spot  alone ; and  kneel- 
ing there  prayed  God,  with  pure  heart  fervently, 
that  she  might  be  kept  fit  to  meet  him  in  the 
world  w'hither  he  had  gone.  After  that  she 
w'ent  about  the  house  doing  all  her  old  duties, 
assuming  her  old  cares.  There  was  a change, 
however.  There  was  no  remnant  left  of  the 
old  exuberant  gayety.  You  looked  in  vain  for 
the  sunny  smiles  that  used  perpetually  to  curve 
her  red  young  mouth,  and  dimple  her  fair  pink 
cheeks.  Ilcr  smile  wras  sadder  now',  and  it  came 
more  seldom,  but  there  was  such  a tender  light 
in  her  eyes  that  you  scarcely  missed  the  smiling. 

Her  father  had  growm  clear-sighted.  He 
watched  her  closely.  He  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  faith  in  her  recovery,  and  every  time  he 
came  into  her  presence  he  looked  at  her  with 
anxious  eyes,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  she  w'as  not 
fading  away  from  his  sight.  She  was  always 
“daughter”  to  him  now.  Her  mother  seemed 
to  forget  herself  and  grow  strong  through  love. 
She  had  no  more  nervous  attacks  — her  only 
thought  or  care  seemed  to  be  to  smooth  the  path 
wherein  her  child’s  feet  must  walk.  Kitten  saw' 
every  proof  of  tenderness  and  returned  them 
fourfold.  Oh  how  hard  she  tried  to  be  happy 
for  their  sakes ; to  be,  or  to  seem,  interested  in 
all  that  w'ould  have  interested  her  in  other  days ! 
She  never  w as  impatient,  and  never  idle.  When 
other  tasks  were  over  she  worked  constantly  for 
the  soldiers,  finding  at  once  motive  and  reward 
in  the  thought  that  so  she  might,  by  chance, 
minister  to  some  who  had  known  him,  been  kind 
to  him,  marched  by  his  side. 

And  so  the  months  wore  on,  until  a day  came 
which  tried  her  as  none  had  of  those  w’hich  had 
gone  before.  It  was  a February  day,  with  a 
touch  of  spring  in  the  air,  a misty  warmth  full 
of  suggestions  of  coming  flowers.  On  that  day, 
one  year  ago,  Ralph  had  told  her  first  that  he 
loved  her.  All  day  she  was  living  that  other 
day  over  again — she  seemed  to  hear  his  voice 
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ever  in  her  ear,  following  her  as  it  had  followed 
her  then  with  ever-new  whispers  of  joy  and  ten- 
derness. It  was  almost  insupportable,  the  agony 
of  contrast  which  these  memories  forced  upon 
her.  She  longed  to  go  away  by  herself — to  sob 
out  alone  the  extremity  of  her  nnguish — but  she 
knew  those  watching  eyes  would  miss  her,  those 
fond  parental  hearts  guess  what  she  was  doing, 
and  she  forced  herself  to  wait  until  night. 

Just  at  dusk  she  stood  alone,  looking  out  at 
a western  window.  The  glory  of  sunset  yet  lin- 
gered in  the  western  clouds,  and  touched  them 
with  a pure,  translucent  flame.  She  thought 
how  fair  must  be  the  far-off  shore  where  he 
walked  beyond  clouds  and  sunsets,  and  waited 
for  her  in  the  radiance  of  a day  that  never  died. 
For  one  undisciplined  moment  she  longed  with 
a wild  longing  to  bridge  the  chasm  — to  go  to 
him.  “How  long,  O God,  how  long!”  was  the 
cry  of  her  despairing  soul.  Then  she  re- 
membered what  her  earthly  work  was,  and 
tnrned  away  from  the  western  light  that  had 
tempted  her  to  the  household  tasks  so  near  at 
hand. 

She  turned  to  be  folded  to  the  heart  of  one 
who  had  come  in  noiselessly — a wan,  strange 
figure,  with  one  coat-sleeve  hanging  empty  at 
his  side,  and  a pale,  haggard  face,  out  of  which 
looked  eyes  that  she  knew. 

She  was  not  startled,  perhaps  because  all  day 
he  had  been  with  her  in  her  thoughts.  Thanks 
to  her  New  England  training  she  did  not  believe 
in  ghosts,  and  never  doubted  for  a moment  that 
he  of  whom  her  heart  was  full  stood  before  her 
in  the  flesh.  She  had  been  strong  when  strength 
was  needed — she  gave  way  to  her  long  sorrow 
now  it  was  over,  and  wept  on  Ralph’s  breast 
such  tears  as  never  fall  more  than  once  in  a life- 
time. 

He  told  his  story  afterward.  His  right  arm 
had  been  shot  away,  and  he  bad  fallen  stunned 
and  helpless  to  the  ground,  and  been  left  for 
dead  on  the  field.  When  the  enemy  came  to 
bury  him  they  found  him  living.  He  had  been 
sent  South  a prisoner,  and  had  awaited  his  turn 
for  being  exchanged ; not  patiently,  indeed,  for 
he  knew  what  those  at  home  were  bearing  for 
his  sake.  At  last  his  day  of  release  came,  and 
he  had  hastened  home  to  bring  his  own  tidings. 
He  had  hurried  on  night  and  day  without  pause 
Qr  rest,  resolved  to  be  with  his  betrothed  before 
that  day  went  by  on  which  they  had  first  pledged 
their  love. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of 
his  arm. 

“ It  spoils  me  for  a soldier,”  he  said,  half  re- 
gretfully. 

Kitten  nestled  to  his  side. 

“I  suppose,”  she  whispered,  “I  ought  to  be 
good  enough  to  be  sorry,  but  I think  I could 
hardly  have  borne  to  let  you  go  again.  God  is 
merciful !” 


THE  MASTER  KEY. 

LO ! in  my  lifted  hand  a little  Key ; 

What  matter  if  of  irou  or  of  gold, 

My  simplest  gift,  my^  greatest  gift,  you  see ; 

My  life,  Beloved,  when  it  is  given  you  hold. 

Enter  whene’er  yon  choose:  at  vesper  chime, 

Or  when  the  dewy  lips  of  midnight,  dumb, 
Kiss  the  dumb  world.  Behold,  at  morning’s  prime 
My  doors  are  open,  and  the  many  come. 

The  many  come — it  matters  little  who: 

I guard  the  place  and  welcome,  evermore. 

My  sacred  chambers,  never  closed  to  you, 

Are  closed  for  them:  I keep  the  outer  door. 

Enter  whene’er  you  will,  for  every  room 
Is  yours  in  being  mine.  To  you  unknown, 
This  Key  knows  outward  porch  and  inner  gloom, 
Each  sky- ward  stair,  each  closet  dim  and  lone. 

Dance  in  the  echoing  halls,  Beloved,  and  sing 
Away  your  heart  to  every  echo  sweet 
(The  echoes,  too,  are  mine)  with  flitting  wing 
Of  buoyant  joy  and  scarce-alighting  feet. 

The  lighted  walls  shall  answer  your  delight, 

With  floating  shapes  and  summer  dreams  of  Art : 
The  Undine  springing  from  her  fountain  bright, 
The  lithe  Bacchant^  with  her  panting  heart. 

Dream  in  the  purple  glooms,  for  dreaming  made, 
Where  the  white  angel  holds  the  lily  white 
Against  her  marble  bosom  (in  the  shade 

Her  wings  forgotten),  watching  day  and  night. 

What  though  at  times  along  the  floors — unknown,* 
Unheard  by  others — echo  phantom  feet, 

Weird  faces  start  from  veils,  faint  voices  moan  ? — 
Know  Life  and  Death  in  every  passage  meet. 

Open  the  chambers  where  the  unburied  dead. 
While  Memory  stands  forever  wakeful  there, 
Show  their  thin  ghostly  radiance  never  fled — 
"Who  enters  life,  to  live  with  death  must  dare. 

Around  the  death-beds,  hushed,  familiar  go, 

And  kiss  for  me  the  dear  familiar  clay, 

While  the  dark  funeral  tapers  waver  slow 
And  the  old  death-watch  is  renewed  for  aye. 

Stand  in  my  secret  chapel  when  you  will: 

Lo!  Visions  come  adown  some  unseen  stair; 
Sometimes  vast  voices  all  the  silence  fill, 

And  St.  Cecilia’s  soul  is  in  the  air. 

Fear  not:  the  angel  with  the  lily  white 

There  W'atche9,  too,  as  in  the  dreaming  place, 
With  wings  uplifted  in  mysterious  light, 

And  some  white  morning  on  her  lifted  face. 

Enter,  whene’er  you  choose,  whatever  door : 

This  Key  will  open,  night  and  day,  the  whole. 
Be  Love  with  you  vour  guardian  evermore ; 

Fear  nothing.  Take  the  Night-Key  of  my  Soul. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  9th  of  March.  The 
military  events  of  the  month  have  been  of 
little  apparent  importance,  being  confined  mainly 
to  skirmishes  between  reconnoitring  parties.  One 
of  these,  which  took  place  near  Strasburg,  Virginia, 
was,  according  to  the  reports,  disgraceful  to  our  men, 
a party  of  200  cavalry  being  utterly  routed  by  an 
inferior  force  of  the  enemy.  Another  unfavorable 
encounter  of  more  magnitude  occurred  on  the  6th 
of  March  at  Springfield,  Tennessee,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nashville.  Colonel  Coburn,  with  about  five 
regiments,  advanced  from  Franklin,  and  after  some 
slight  skirmishing  w ith  the  enemy  on  the  3d  and 
4th,  was,  on  the  5th,  assailed  by  a superior  force  of 
the  enemy  under  Van  Dorn,  and  lost  by  capture  a 
considerable  part  of  three  regiments. — The  opera- 
tions before  Vicksburg  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  work  upon  the  cut-off',  which  it  is  hoped  will  di- 
vert the  channel  of  the  river.  Here  also  two  un- 
fortunate events  have  taken  place.  The  gun- boat 
Queen  of  the  West,  having  run  unharmed  past  the 
batteries  at  Vicksburg,  captured  a transport  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  up  the  Red  River, 
with  a view  of  capturing  other  vessels  known  to  be 
there,  and  destroying  fortifications  which  had  been 
erected.  She  ran  aground  at  a narrow  bend  of  the 
river,  close  before  Fort  Taylor,  and  was  exposed, 
helpless,  to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  She  was  soon  dis- 
abled, abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  taken  in  posses- 
sion by  the  enemy,  wrbo  soon  repaired  the  damage 
which  she  had  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  steam- 
ram  Indianola  also  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batter- 
ies, but  was  attacked  by  two  of  the  enemy’s  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  the  Queen  of  the  West , and  cap- 
tured. It  is  reported  by  way  of  Richmond  that  the 
Indianola  was  blown  up  by  the  captors,  and  that 
her  armament  was  subsequently  recovered  by  the 
national  vessels.  Meanwhile  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made,  by  cutting  the  levees  above  Vicksburg, 
to  open  communication  through  the  Yazoo  Pass  to 
the  rear  of  that  city ; and  a project  has  even  been 
broached  of  opening  a continuous  channel  of  com- 
munication through  different  bayous  and  streams 
from  above  Vicksburg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus 
practically  reopening  the  Mississippi,  even  though 
the  batteries  erected  at  various  points  by  the  enemy 

should  remain  in  their  hands. It  now  appears 

that  the  destruction  of  the  gun-boat  llatteras  was 
effected  by  the  Alabama ; the  vessel  was  speedily 
disabled  and  reduced  to  a sinking  condition.  The 
crew  were  taken  off  and  carried  to  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, where  they  W’cro  put  ashore,  and  were  sub- 
sequently brought  to  New  York. — The  Confederate 
steamer  Florida , which  escaped  the  blockade  at  Mo- 
bile, has  committed  depredations  upon  our  commerce. 
The  most  important  capture  effected  by  her  was 
that  of  the  ship  Jacob  Bell , owned  in  New  York,  on 
her  voyage  from  China,  with  a cargo  estimated  to 
be  worth  a million  of  dollars,  a large  share  of  which 
belonged  to  English  owners.  The  vessel  w^as  bum- 


— Still  another  Confederate  vessel,  the  armed  schoon- 
er Retribution , has  made  its  appearance  in  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  where  she  has  made 
several  captures.  It  is  said  that  she  encountered 
an  unknown  whaler,  which  made  resistance,  and 
was  sunk  with  all  on  board.  The  Retribution  was 


last  heard  of  at  the  British  port  of  Nassau. From 

all  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Confederate  vessels 
receive  a warm  welcome  in  all  of  the  British  West 
India  ports,  while  our  own  meet  with  scanty  court- 
esy.  The  Confederate  steamer  Nashville , which 

has  been  for  a long  time  under  shelter  of  Fort  M‘A1- 
lister,  near  Savannah,  shut  in  by  our  blockading 
fleet,  in  changing  her  position,  apparently  with  a 
view  of  escaping  to  sea,  came  within  range  of  the 
guns  of  our  iron-clad  Montauk  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. She  was  struck  by  shells,  and  in  a short 
time  w'as  set  on  fire  and  totally  consumed. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  terminated  its  exist- 
ence on  the  4th  of  March.  Several  bills  passed  near 
the  close  of  the  session  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Financial  Bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  liorrow  from  time  to  time  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  $900,000,000— $300,000,000  for 
the  current,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  at  such  times  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  think  advisable;  the 
bomls  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  6 per  cent , and 
to  be  payable  at  such  times  os  may  be  fixed  upon  by 
the  Secretary,  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  forty 
years.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000,  to 
run  not  more  than  three  years,  and  bear  interest ; 
which  notes  may  be  made  legal  tender;  besides 
which  he  may  issue  $150,000,000  of  Treasury  Notes 
in  the  ordinary  form,  including  the  $100,000,000 
lately  authorized  by  joint  resolution.  Thus,  if 
money  can  be  had  by  borrowing,  he  is  authorized  to 
borrow ; if  it  can  not  be  procured  by  borrowing  upon 
terms  which  he  thinks  advantageous,  he  is  author- 
ized to  manufacture  paper-money  to  the  amount  of 
550,000,000  of  dollars.  Besides  this,  the  Bank  Act 
in  effect  transfers  to  the  Government  the  entire  con- 
trol over  the  bank  currency.  This  Act  empowers  any 
Company  to  issue  bank-bills  on  the  basis  of  Govern- 
ment securities  to  an  amount  within  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  market-value  of  the  securities  deposited  by 
them.  In  just  so  far  as  currency  is  issued  by  indi- 
vidual banks  under  this  law  every  stockholder  and 
bank-note  holder  is  really  an  insurer  of  Government 
stock  to  the  value  of  his  stock  or  notes. — Another 
provision,  inserted  as  an  amendment  into  the  Tax 
Bill,  has  already  exerted  a decided  influence  upon 
the  finances  of  the  country  : For  some  months  gold 
and  silver  have  become  articles  of  speculation,  and, 
in  consequence,  coin  has  almost  disappeared  from 
circulation.  The  holders  of  specie  or  bullion  bor- 
rowed largely  upon  the  pledge  or  deposit  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  succeeded  in  raising  its  price  to  % 
maximum  of  172  cents  for  the  dollar.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Bill  provides  that  ail  contracts  for 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  coin  or  bullion,  if  to  be  per- 
formed after  a period  of  three  days,  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, or  printed,  and  duly  signed,  the  contract  to  bear 
upon  it  stamps  equal  to  one- half  per  cent,  upon  its 
amount,  with  interest;  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
such  loan  to  be  subject  to  the  same  tax ; and,  more- 
over, no  loan  to  be  made  upon  pledge  or  deposit  of 
coin  or  bullion  for  an  amount  exceeding  the  par  value 
of  the  coin  pledged  or  deposited  as  security ; all  con- 
tracts made  in  violation  of  this  provision  to  be  in- 
valid, and  any  amounts  paid  upon  them  to  be  rcoov- 
: erable  by  law.  The  bearing  of  this  amendment  is 
1 to  impose  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  contracts 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  specie  to  be  executed  in 
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30  days,  the  general  tax  being  one-half  per  cent., 
and  the  interest  for  30  days  being  one-half  per  cent, 
more.  The  immediate  result  of  this  measure  was  that 
in  three  days  the  price  of  gold  fell  from  172  to  about 
150  per  cent.,  though  it  afterward  rallied  to  155,  at 
which  price  it  was  currently  sold  on  the  day  when 
our  Record  closes. 

The  “Act  for  Enrolling  and  Calling  out  the  Na- 
tional Forces,”  commonly  called  the  “Conscription 
Law,”  provides  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens, 
and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  declared  their 
intentions  of  becoming  citizens,  and  who  have  voted, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  are  liable  to  be  called 
into  service — unless  specially  excepted.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
incapable ; those  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony ; a few  specified  officers  of  the  National  and 
State  Governments;  and  the  following  classes  of 
persons : The  only  son  of  a widow  or  of  aged  or  in- 
firm parents,  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support ; 
when  there  are  two  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  infirm 
parents,  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  the  father, 
or  if  he  be  dead  the  mother,  may  select  one  who  shall 
be  exempt;  the  only  brother  of  children  without 
father  or  mother,  under  12  years  old,  dependent  upon 
him  for  support ; the  father  of  motherless  children 
under  12  years  old,  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  sup- 
port; where  of  the  same  family  and  household  a 
father  and  one  or  more  sons  are  in  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  two  of  the  same  family  and 
household  are  to  be  exempt.  Those  persons  liable 
to  conscription  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
the  first  class  comprising  all  below  35  years  of  age, 
and  all  unmarried  persons  between  35  and  45 ; the 
second  class  comprises  married  persons  between  35 
and  45.  This  second  class  is  not  to  be  called  into 
service  until  the  first  class  has  been  exhausted. — 
Any  person  actually  drafted  may  be  discharged  from 
draft  by  furnishing  an  acceptable  substitute,  or  by 
paying  a sum  not  exceeding  300  dollars,  to  bo  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  foregoing  are  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  this  Act,  the  remainder  pre- 
scribing the  details  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  It 
will  be  seen  that  every  able-bodied  citizen,  who  is 
not  included  within  these  exceptions,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  45,  without  respect  to  color,  occupa- 
tion, or  religious  persuasion,  is  liable  to  be  called 
into  actual  service.  Negroes,  clergymen,  teachers, 
and  Quakers,  who  have  heretofore  been  exempt  from 
military  service,  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
classes.  Another  Act  empowers  the  President  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus  Act,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  deems  it  expedient.  Still  another  Act  em- 
powers the  President  to  issue  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal.  The  entire  white  population  of  the  loyal 
States,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  liable  to  en- 
rollment under  the  Conscription  law,  after  deducting 
all  exemptions,  was  fully  4,000,000 ; of  these  prob- 
ably 1,000,000  are  now  in  the  service  or  have  been 
killed,  disabled,  or  discharged ; so  that  there  is  a re- 
served forc3  of  3,000,000  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  45,  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  be 
called  into  military  service.  By  these  several  mili- 
tary and  financial  laws  the  entire  resources  of  the 
country,  personal. and  material,  arc  placed  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Power  more  ample  was  never  assumed  by 

or  confided  to  any  ruler. A concurrent  resolution 

which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  takes  decided 
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ground  against  any  attempt  at  mediation  by  for- 
eign Powers,  declaring  that  Congress  will  regard 
every  proposition  for  interference  in  the  present  con- 
test as  so  far  unreasonable  and  inadmissible  as  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  ground  of  a misunderstanding 
of  the  true  state  of  the  question ; and  that  any  further 
attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
friendly act. 

EUROPE. 

Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  February.  The 
Queen’s  Speech  indicated  that  no  change  in  the  poli- 
cy of  Government  toward  the  United  States  was  in 
contemplation.  She  had  failed  to  take  steps  toward 
mediation,  because  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  any 
overtures  would  be  attended  with  success.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts was  diminishing,  and  that  some  renewal  of 
employment  was  beginning  to  take  place.  The  pol- 
icy of  Government  was  generally  approved ; although 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  regretted  that  England  had  not  made 
an  effort,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to  bring  about 
an  armistice,  while  they  believed  the  attempt  would 
have  failed. Parliament,  in  view  of  the  approach- 

ing marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  voted  him  an 
allowance  of  £40,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his 
revenue  of  £60,000  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
besides  granted  £10,000  per  annum  to  the  future 
Princess. Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  Commis- 

sioner, was  a guest  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  where  he  made  a speech,  re- 
gretting that  the  Confederacy  had  not  been  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain,  and  predicting  that  intimate 
commercial  relations  would  soon  bo  established  be- 
tween the  Confederacy  and  Great  Britain.  This 
reception  of  Mr.  Mason  is  not,  however,  considered 

to  have  any  political  significance. The  ship 

George  Griswold,  laden  with  the  provisions  sent  for 
the  relief  of  the  starving  operatives,  had  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  The  general 
tone  of  English  feeling  seems  turning  in  favor  of  the 
North. 

An  insurrection  of  an  annoying  if  not  formidable 
character  has  broken  out  in  Russian  Poland.  The 
immediate  occasion  appears  to  have  been  the  attempt 
at  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  conscription  law,  al- 
though indications  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a 
national  movement,  long  meditated  and  secretly  or- 
ganized, underlies  this  sudden  action.  The  out- 
break took  place  almost  simultaneously  at  Warsaw 
and  other  places  about  the  22d  of  January.  The 
rising  is  evidently  of  such  an  extent  and  character 
as  to  have  excited  serious  apprehensions.  Within  a 
week  after  the  first  movements  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  was  entered  into  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  both  of  whom  had  so  large  a 
share  of  dismembered  Poland.  This  alliance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  looked  upon  unfavorably  by 
France  and  England,  and  the  French  Emperor  sent 
a dispatch  to  Berlin  expressing  his  displeasure,  while 
in  the  English  Parliament  Earl  Russell  has  de- 
nounced the  course  of  Russia.  Our  intelligence  is 
as  yet  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  result  of  this  rising ; but  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  considered  in  Europe  as  not  unlikely  to  give  rise 
to  serious  international  troubles,  which  will  for  the 
present  give  ample  occupation  to  the  European 
Powers. 
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The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea , by  William  Alex- 
ander Kinglake.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  Mr.  Kinglake  occupies  a peculiar  posi- 
tion in  our  literature.  Almost  twenty  years  ago  he 
produced  “Edthen,”  a book  of  brilliant  sketches  of 
travel  in  the  East.  Its  success  was  so  marked  that 
the  author  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion ; and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  re- 
view article,  he  wrote  nothing  more.  Meanwhile 
he  again  traveled  extensively  in  the  East,  was  for  a 
time,  as  a spectator,  with  the  French  army  in  Alge- 
ria, and  subsequently  w'ith  the  British  forces  in  the 
Crimea.  For  some  years  it  has  been  knowrn  that  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  that  cam- 
paign ; but  the  work  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  j 
it  was  feared  the  fastidiousness  which  prevented  him 
from  following  up  the  success  of  Eothen  w’ould  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  this  design.  But  the  first  in- 
stallment, comprising  half  of  the  work,  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  upon  the  delay.  In  these  days  of 
hasty,  careless  writing,  it  is  something  to  have  a 
work  every  sentence  of  which  has  been  carefully 
considered.  Mr.  Kinglakc’s  style  is  a model.  Less 
pointed  and  epigrammatic  than  that  of  Macaulay,  it 
is  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  great 
master  of  English  prose.  If  he  has  taken  a large 
canvas,  it  is  because  he  had  a great  picture  to  paint. 
He  had  to  describe  not  merely  a few  brilliant  bat- 
tles, but  to  unravel  a scheme  of  tortuous  policy,  in 
which  the  chief  actors  were  moved  by  conflicting 
motives.  He  had  to  describe  Turkey,  apparently  in 
the  last  stages  of  existence,  and  all  the  Great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  watching  for  the  effects  of  the  sick 
man,  each  determined  that  no  other  should  get  more 
than  its  due  share.  He  had  to  present  the  strange 
career  of  the  man  who,  with  no  apparent  endowment 
except  the  name  which  lie  bore,  managed  to  place 
himself  upon  an  equality  with  the  sovereign  in 
whose  sendee  he  had  only  three  years  before  carried 
a club  as  special  policeman,  and  to  humble  the 
haughty  potentate  who  had  scornfully  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  a “ brother.”  He  had  to  show'  how' 
it  happened  that  out  of  a question  so  unimportant  as 
whether  the  Latin  Church  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a key  to  the  door  of  a single  place  of  worship,  a war 
sprung  up  which  in  a few'  months  cost  the  lives  of  a 
million  men.  Besides  this,  he  had  to  paint  the  por- 
traits of  a vast  number  of  men  w hose  peculiar  char- 
acters gave  form  to  these  great  events.  It  is  indeed 
in  portraying  character  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  put 
forth  his  full  strength.  In  another  part  of  this 
Magazine  w'e  have  given  his  cool  and  merciless  dis- 
section of  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Following  this  comes  a minute  description  of  tho 
plot  of  the  coup  d'etat,  written  in  a tone  of  scornful 
severity  like  that  with  which  Sallust  describes  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Still  more  vivid  than  the 
portraiture  of  Napoleon  is  that  of  St.  Arnaud,  “for- 
merly Le  Roy,”  the  French  Commander  in  the  Cri- 
mea. Vain,  ambitious,  dissipated,  and  unscrupu- 
lous ; yet  with  a wonderful  power  of  6ecrecy  when 
the  occasion  demanded,  he  entered  the  French 
army  twice  and  twice  left  it  with  discredit,  if  not 
in  disgrace ; he  entered  it  a third  time  as  Lieuten- 
ant, at  the  age  of  forty ; was  sent  to  Algeria,  where 
the  fierce  old  Bugcaud  soon  discovered  the  scrvicea- 
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ble  character  of  the  man,  and  advanced  him  rapidly. 

In  1845  he  learned  that  a large  body  of  ArabB  had 
taken  refuge  in  a cave ; of  these  eleven  came  out  and 
surrendered ; St.  Arnaud  alone  knew'  that  five  hun- 
dred more  remained  behind ; these  he  determined  to 
kill,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  He  wrote  to  his 
brother,  “I  had  all  the  apertures  hermetically  stopped 
up.  I made  one  vast  sepulchre.  No  one  went  into 
the  caverns.  No  one  but  mvsclf  knew  that  under 
there  were  five  hundred  brigands  w bo  will  never  again 
slaughter  Frenchmen.  A confidential  report  has  told 
all  to  the  Marshal,  without  terrible  poetry  or  im- 
agery. No  one  is  so  good  as  I am  by  taste  and  by 
nature;  but  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me. 

I have  done  my  duty  as  a commander,  and  to-morrow 
I would  do  the  same  over  again ; but  I have  taken  a 
disgust  to  Africa.”  Six  weeks  after  this  transaction 
Mr.  Kinglake  was  riding  by  the  side  of  St.  Arnaud, 
who  was  moving  with  his  force  a five  weeks’  journey 
into  the  desert,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  a revolted 
tribe.  As  he  looked  upon  the  keen,  handsome,  eager 
features  of  the  Frenchman,  heard  the  clear  incisive 
words  in  which  he  described  the  mechanism  of  the 
“ movable  column”  under  his  command,  and  saw  the 
delight  with  which  he  managed  his  Arab  charger, 
the  English  visitor  little  dreamed  of  the  secret  of  the 
suffocation  of  half  a thousand  man  which  the  gay 
Frenchman  bore  in  his  heart.  Still  less  did  he  im- 
agine that  this  dashing  Colonel  was  in  a few  years  to 
be  the  man  chosen  out  of  all  the  army  to  fill  the  post 
of  Minister  of  War,  when  the  great  conspiracy  of  the 
coup  d'etat  required  a man  alike  bold,  secret,  and 
unscrupulous.  But  “the  right  man  for  the  right 
place”  was  found  in  Achille  St.  Arnaud,  once  known 
as  “Jacques  Le  Roy.”  The  coup  d'etat  succeeded, 
and  St.  Arnaud,  its  right  hand,  could  demand  his 
pay.  He  received  it  in  honors  and  wealth,  but  al- 
ways put  in  claims  for  “more;”  and  so  when  the 
war  w’ith  Russia  was  determined  upon,  and  England 
had  been  forced  into  it,  St.  Arnaud,  though  his 
health  was  so  feeble  as  apparently  to  unfit  him  to 
lead  an  army  in  the  field,  w as  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces.— In  contrast  the  most 
striking  with  St.  Arnaud  is  Lord  Raglan,  the  English 
Commander : a man  of  unstained  honor,  and  of  abil- 
ities originally  of  no  common  order ; but  who  seemed 
crushed  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had  fought 
under  Wellington.  One  can  not  help  thinking,  in 
reading  Mr.  Kinglake’s  narrative,  that  the  question 
with  Lord  Raglan  always  w'as,  not,  “ What  is  now  to 
be  done  ?”  but,  “What  would  the  Great  Duke  have 
done  ?”  How  two  men  so  different  as  St.  Arnaud 
and  Raglan — each  commanding  independent  of  the 
other,  yet  having  to  depend  upon  the  other — could 
act  together  is  one  of  the  problems  with  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  had  to  grapple.  In  addition  to  the  main 
figures,  Mr.  Kinglake  had  to  present  many  others; 
such  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  audacious  yet  irreso- 
lute ; Mentschikoff,  fierce  but  incapable ; Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Rcdclifte,  quiet,  keen,  and  impassible ; and  a 
score  of  others  of  greater  or  lesser  note.  Of  all  these 
men,  most  of  whom  are  now  living  and  may  look 
upon  their  own  likenesses,  the  historian  writes  as 
coolly  as  though  they  had  been  dead  a thousand 
years.  We  trust  they  will  enjoy  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  handed  down  to  after-years. 

— This  first  installment  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Inva- 
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sion  of  the  Crimea  concludes  with  a long  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma — the  first 
in  which  the  Allies  measured  themselves  with  the 
Russians.  It  was  no  great  battle,  after  all,  in  any 
sense.  It  was  marked  by  the  strangest  blunders  on 
both  sides.  The  Russians,  with  39,000  men  in  a 
strong  position,  undertook  to  stop  the  Allies  with 
63,000.  But  as  it  happened,  37,000  French  were 
opposed  to  only  13,000  Russians,  and  there  was  no 
real  fighting  between  them.  The  contest  was  actu- 
ally between  26,000  English,  with  60  guns,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Russians,  strongly  posted,  with  86 
guns.  The  Russians  should  certainly  have  crushed 
their  English  opponents ; but  so  far  from  doing  this, 
they  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
forced  into  what  became  a tumultuous  retreat.  Then 
the  superior  Allied  force  ought  to  have  improved  the 
victory  by  following  up  the  routed  enemy.  Had 
this  been  done,  Sebastopol  might  have  been  taken  at 
once,  and  the  only  possible  object  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  would  have  been  attained  at  a blow. 
The  world  would  have  been  richer  by  a million  men, 
and  poorer  by  a new  lesson  in  the  art  of  defensive 
warfare. 

Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History , by  Ed.  de 
la  Barre  Dltarcq.  That  General  Cullcm,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Commanding  General,  should  have 
chosen  to  translate  and  edit  this  work,  rather  than 
to  prepare  an  original  one  himself,  gives  the  highest 
professional  testimony  to  its  value.  The  work  con- 
tains a history  of  the  Art  of  War,  as  it  has  grown  up 
from  the  earliest  ages ; describes  the  various  forma- 
tions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted ; 
and  treats  in  detail  of  the  several  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  most  effective  manner  of  employing 
them  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams,  displaying  to  the 
eye  the  formations  and  evolutions  which  find  place 
in  ancient  and  modern  armies.  Though  the  book 
is  especially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  the  non- professional  reader  can  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  clearness  of  its  statements  and  the 
precision  of  its  definitions.  It  differs  from  the  small- 
er and  more  popular  book  of  Captain  Szabad,  “ An- 
cient and  Modem  War”  of  which  wo  had  lately  oc- 
casion to  speak,  mainly  in  this,  that  Duparcq’s  work 
is  especially  addressed  to  the  soldier,  while  that  of 
Szabad  undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  general  reader 
an  idea  of  the  principles  of  war,  as  now  waged. 
Each  bears  upon  its  face  the  evidence  that  it  has 
been  written  by  one  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  } 
task  which  he  has  undertaken ; and  the  careful  j 
study  of  either,  or  both — which  would  be  better — 


| letters  from  the  Crimea  and  India  gave  him  a spe- 
cial notoriety,  has  in  this  volume  endeavored  to  re- 
produce the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  during 
I his  rather  unfortunate  visit  to  America,  without  be- 
j ing  fettered  by  the  consciousness  that  when  he  wrote 
! for  his  immediate  employers  his  letters  would  be 
suppressed,  or  “doctored”  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
directors  of  the  paper  at  which  every  true-born 
j Briton  grumbles  and  by  which  he  swears.  Mr. 
Russell  is  an  odd  compound  of  the  Irishman  and  the 
Englishman.  To  the  impulsiveness  of  the  one  he 
adds  the  conceit  of  the  other.  We  doubt  whether 
those  who  “dined  and  wined”  him  look  back  upon 
* him  as  a genial  guest.  But  he  sees  clearly  what 
I lies  upon  the  surface ; and  if  not  over-scrupulous,  is 
' yet  passably  honest  in  telling  what  he  saw.  He 
j journeyed  widely,  saw  many  of  the  men  who  are 
now  making  history,  and  describes  vividly  what  he 
| saw,  without  being  restrained  by  any  scruples  of 
delicacy  in  giving  personal  details  of  individuals 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  in  public 
or  private.  His  account  of  slave  life  on  the  plant- 
ations of  the  Far  South  is  especially  interesting  at 
the  present  time ; and  his  condemnation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  all  the  more  emphatic  for  being  involuntary. 

| Unlike  Baalam,  he  wished  to  bless,  and  is  obliged 
to  curse.  If  the  North  will  take  exception  to  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  his  descriptions,  the  South  will 
have  far  more  occasion  for  dissatisfaction.  Still, 
making  all  duo  allowance  for  errors  arising  from 
hasty  observation  and  abundant  prejudice,  there  is 
much  in  this  Diary  which  the  American  people  will 
do  well  to  read.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in 
knowing  how  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  one  w'ho  does 
not  like  us.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia, edited  by  George 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  Vols.  I.  — XVI. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.)  The 
editorial  preface  to  the  first  volume,  issued  five  years 
ago,  gives,  in  a single  sentence,  the  precise  idea  of 
what  such  a Wrork  ought  to  be.  It  should  “ furnish 
a condensed  exhibition  of  the  present  state  of  hu- 
man knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjects  of 
human  inquiry.”  A Cyclopedia,  as  is  implied  in  its 
title,  professes  to  be  a resume  of  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  to  Things  just  what  a 
Dictionary  is  to  Words.  It  is  especially  designed  as 
a book  of  reference,  where  the  reader  may  expect  to 
find  the  information  w’hich  he  may  want  upon  any 
one  of  ten  thousand  subjects,  often  at  an  instant’s 
notice.  The  information  must  therefore  not  only 
be  contained  in  the  work,  but  it  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  readily  found ; and,  moreover,  it  must  be  so 


would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  any  one  who  condensed  that  the  whole  shall  be  comprised  wdthin 


wishes  to  gain  some  adequate  idea  of  warfare  as  1 some  moderate  compass.  A great  library— such  as 


waged  at  the  present  day. — The  w’ork  of  Duparcq 
is  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  who  has  made  the 
issue  of  military  works  a specialty.  From  him  w*e 
have  also  a thoughtful  and  suggestive  pamphlet  by 
Captain  E.  B.  Hunt,  U.  S.  A.,  entitled  "Union  Foun- 
dations” We  can  not  better  express  our  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  this  treatise  than  by  saying  that  the 
manuscript  was  placed  in  our  hands,  and  that  by 
the  permission  of  the  author  the  main  facts  and 
views  contained  in  it  were  embodied  in  an  article  in 
our  February  number,  upon  the  u Indivisibility  of 
the  Union.”  In  the  pamphlet,  as  now  published, 
the  argument  is  further  developed,  and  sustained  by 
an  array  of  facts  and  statistics  which  our  space  did 
not  allow  us  to  present  in  detail. 

My  Diary  North  and  South,  by  William  How- 
ard Russell.  They*1  Times  Correspondent,”  whose 
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the  British  Museum  or  the  Astor — may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed to  contain  all  the  information  which  any  man 
can  possibly  require.  But  only  a few”  persons  can 
have  constant  access  to  these  collections,  and  of 
these  not  one  in  a hundred  can  search  their  vast  al- 
coves for  any  special  purpose.  A Cyclopedia  pro- 
fesses to  condense  w ithin  the  space  of  a single  book- 
shelf the  substance  of  a great  library.  If  it  does 
this  in  any  fair  measure  it  is  of  the  highest  value; 
if  it  falls  notably  short  of  this  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less. The  completion  of  the  u New  American  Cy- 
clopadia”  affords  a fair  occasion  to  inquire  how  far 
the  editors  and  contributors  have  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing the  design  so  clearly  announced  at  the 
outset. 

In  a work  of  such  magnitude,  comprising  so  many 

subjects,  and  which  must  be  the  work  of  numerous 
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hands,  absolute  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  “New  Cyclopaedia"  comprises  some  30,000  arti- 
cles, furnished  by  some  hundreds  of  writers.  The 
“ leading  articles,”  of  course,  hare  been  intrusted  to 
men  whose  reputation  is  a guarantee  for  the  value 
of  their  contributions.  No  publisher  willing  to  risk 
his  capital  in  such  a venture  would  fail  to  perceive 
this  evident  necessity.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
any  Cyclopaedia  will  contain  papers  of  great  value, 
furnished  by  men  fully  competent  for  the  task  which 
they  undertook.  We  need  but  glance  at  the  list  of 
contributors  to  see  at  once  that  this  point  has  not 
been  neglected ; and  when  we  read  the  papers  of 
this  class  we  find  that  the  writers  have  done  justice 
to  themselves  and  their  subjects.  But  a Cyclopae- 
dia may  contain  scores,  or  even  hundreds,  of  arti- 
cles, each  in  itself  of  great  excellence,  and  yet,  for 
all  practical  purposes  as  a book  of  reference,  the 
work  may  be  wholly  defective.  Thus  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  has  not  a few  elaborate  and  bril- 
liant articles ; but  as  a whole  it  is  lamentably  de- 
fective in  the  very  points  where  it  should  be  perfect. 
It  does  not  give  an  “exhibition  of  the  present  state 
of  human  knowledge.”  It  is  admirably  written  in 
parts,  but  poorly  edited  as  a whole.  It  is  worth 
while  to  examine  in  how  far  the  New  Amei'ican  Cy - 
clopcedla  meets  the  required  conditions  in  the  points 
in  which  the  English  one  is  defective.  One  who 
examines  it  for  the  purpose  of  censure,  wo  may  be 
sure  in  the  outset,  will  find  what  he  seeks ; he  can 
easily  point  out  wrhat  he  may,  not  unreasonably, 
consider  faults  of  omission,  if  not  of  commission. 
Nor  is  one  who  takes  up  the  book  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  criticism  a fair  judge.  He  will  naturally 
give  his  main  attention  to  the  few  subjects  in  which 
he  takes  a special  interest.  If  these  accord  with 
his  views  he  will  pronounce  the  whole  wrork  to  be 
good ; if  not,  he  will  condemn  it.  Tho  only  compe- 
tent critic  is  one  who  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
put  the  work  to  its  true  use  as  a book  of  reference. 
We  have  had  almost  daily  occasion,  from  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  down  to  the 
hour  of  writing  this  notice,  to  use  the  work  in  this 
way.  There  is  scarcely  a conceivable  subject  in 
relation  to  which  we  have  not  frequent  occasion  to 
consult  a work  of  this  class.  Gradually,  as  volume 
after  volume  of  the  44  New  American  Cyclopaedia" 
has  appeared,  we  have  found  ourselves  making  more 
frequent  use  of  it,  and  less  of  its  English  and  Conti- 
nental rivals ; and  it  is  rarely  that  we  find  occasion 
to  go  beyond  it  upon  any  subject  in  respect  to  which 
we  require  immediate,  precise,  and  definite  informa- 
tion. We  consider,  therefore,  that  w*e  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  saying  that,  for  all  the  practical  purposes 
for  which  such  a work  is  designed,  the 44  New  Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia"  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  tho  best 
in  our  language.  We  are  sure  that  within  these 
sixteen  compact  octavo  volumes  there  is  comprised 
more  valuable  information,  far  more  accurately  stat- 
ed, and  with  much  fewer  faults  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, than  in  the  thirty  bulky  quartos  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Bntannica . 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  made  several  additions 
to  their  series  of  reprinted  novels.  Foremost  we 
place  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  No  Name,  which,  as  a 
simple  piece  of  story-telling,  where  the  interest  of 
the  plot  is  kept  up  to  the  last,  Is  perhaps  without  a 
rival  in  our  language. — Of  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope’s Orley  Farm , which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Magazine , we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Our 
readers  can  not  have  failed  to  recognize  in  it  many 
delineations  of  special  phases  of  English  life  and 
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character,  as  accurate  and  minute  as  photographs. 

It  was  a bold  experiment,  certainly,  to  bring  the 
actual  denouement  of  the  plot  into  the  middle  of  the 
work ; yet  Mr.  Trollope  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  interest  in  his  story  even  after  the  reader 
knows  how  it  is  to  end. — The  Chi'oniclcs  of  Carling- 
ford,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  novel  of  its  author.  It  has  more  life  and  ac- 
tion than  her  other  stories,  and  abounds  in  those 
minute  descriptions  of  local  character  ivhich  distin- 
guish the  novels  of  the  author  of  “Adam  Bede." 

Indeed,  while  the  stories  were  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Blackwood  they  uvere  generally  attributed 
to  Miss  Evans. — In  Barrington  Mr.  Charles  Le- 
ver has  produced  one  of  those  stirring  and  racy  Irish 
stories  upon  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  This 
last  is  not  inferior  in  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  early 
ones. — The  Mistress  and  Maid , of  Miss  Mcloch,  we 
need  not  say  to  our  readers,  is  a charming  story  of 
domestic  life,  marked  by  the  purity  of  feeling  and 
elevation  of  principle  which  form  the  charm  of  tho 
writings  of  the  author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man." 

The  Employments  of  Women:  A Cyclopedia  of 
Woman's  Work,  by  Virginia  Penny.  In  any  civ- 
ilized community  there  must  always  be  a large  num- 
ber of  w omen  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  their  own  labor.  “Woman’s  work,”  in 
popular  estimation,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  use  of 
the  needle.  How  erroneous  this  impression  is  may 
be  seen  from  this  book,  in  which  are  enumerated 
fully  five  hundred  different  occupations  in  which 
women  are  actually  employed  in  the  United  States, 
with  statistics  of  the  number  engaged  in  each  occu- 
pation, and  the  pay  received  by  them.  These  facts 
have  been  gathered  with  immense  labor;  and  the 
volume  in  which  they  are  embodied  is  well  wrorthy 
of  the  consideration  of  those  who  wish  to  study  one 
of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the  age. 
(Published  by  Walker,  Wise,  and  Company.) 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Massett,  widely  know  n by  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “Colonel  Jeeras  Pipes  of  Pipes- 
ville,”  has  issued,  under  the  title  of  Drifting  About , 
a curious  volume  of  autobiography.  Few  men  have 
seen,  and  done,  and  been  as  many  things  os  Colonel 
Pipes.  In  the  Atlantic  States  we  meet  with  him  as 
law  student,  banker’s  clerk,  actor,  carpet  salesman, 
and  newspaper  correspondent.  In  California  and 
Oregon  as  editor,  lecturer,  alcalde,  vocalist,  aider- 
man,  and  once  at  least  as  clergyman.  In  his  various 
avocations  he  has  traversed  a good  part  of  our  planet, 
and  gives  us  amusing  sketches  of  life  and  adventure 
in  Turkey,  France,  India,  Italy,  the  Pacific  Islands, 

Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Of  him- 
self and  his  own  personal  doings  he  tells  us  in  a 
quaint,  comical,  self  - deprecatory  fashion.  With 
such  abundant  and  varied  materials  no  man  could 
well  fail  of  making  an  amusing  book — least  of  all 
Mr.  Massett,  whose  rich  humor  crops  out  on  every 
occasion.  Shut  him  up  in  a solitary  cell,  or  banish 
him  to  an  uninhabited  island,  and  he  would  some- 
how find  something  odd  and  fanciful.  (Published 
by  Carleton.) 

African  Hunting  from  Natal  to  the  Zambezi,  by 
William  Charles  Baldwin.  In  another  part  of 
this  Number  we  have  given  an  extended  article 
compiled  from  this  work,  which  shows  to  some  ex- 
tent the  interest  of  its  contents  and  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
think  it  the  most  readable  book  of  adventure  for 
which  the  Paradise  of  Nimrods  has  given  occasion. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for 
1863.  The  want  occasioned  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  44  American  Almanac”  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  issue  of  this  excellent  work  for  reference, 
which  contains  full  and  accurate  statistical  informa- 
tion, brought  down  almost  to  the  day  of  publication, 
upon  almost  every  subject  which  might  be  expected 
in  a work  of  this  class.  In  it  will  be  found,  prop- 
erly arranged  and  classified  for  ready  consultation, 
a complete  representation  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  respective  States, 
in  their  political,  social,  industrial,  educational,  and 
ecclesiastical  aspects.  The  Record  of  Important 
Events  during  the  years  1861  and  1862  furnishes  a 
comprehensive  index  to  the  history  of  the  war,  with 
a table,  as  full  and  accurate  as  can  now  be  made  out, 
of  all  the  battles,  and  of  the  respective  losses  on 
each. side.  The  compendium  of  the  late  census  has 
been  officially  corrected  at  the  Census  Bureau.  In 
the  number  and  variety  of  topics  introduced,  the 
fullness,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ver- 
ify them,  the  accuracy  of  its  statement,  this  work 
far  exceeds  any  one  of  a similar  character  which 
has  been  attempted  in  this  country.  (Published  by 
George  C.  Childs.) 

Memoirs  of  Mrs . Joanna  Bethune , by  her  Son, 
Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  Few  women 
have  ever  achieved,  by  patient  self-denial  and  act- 
ive effort,  so  noble  a reputation  as  that  of  Mrs.  Be- 
thune. It  was  fitting  that  some  memorial  of  her 
long  and  useful  life  should  be  prepared ; and  by  no 
one  could  it  have  been  so  well  done  as  by  her  son, 
one  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  most  eloquent  preach- 
ers that  have  adorned  our  American  pulpit.  The 
pious  task  was,  in  fact,  the  last  which  he  performed 
upon  earth.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a fragment  than  a 
completed  work ; for  the  hand  of  death,  which  was 
over  him  during  its  preparation,  was  laid  upon  him 
before  its  completion.  But  even  a fragmentary 
sketch  of  the  daughter  of  Isabella  Graham,  written 
by  the  son  of  Joanna  Bethune,  could  not  fail  to  bo 
of  high  worth.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

A.  Roman  and  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  pub- 
lish a handsome  volume  upon  the  Resources  of  Cal- 
ifornia, by  John  S.  Hittell.  It  contains  a resu- 
me, evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and  industiy, 
of  the  physical  character,  social,  industrial,  and  po- 
litical aspects,  and  probable  future  developments  of 
the  State.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  advo- 
cates the  sale  of  the  mineral  lands,  and  treats  of 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  insecurity 
of  land  titles  held  directly  or  indirectly  under  Mex- 
ican grants,  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  present  white  population  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hittell,  is  about  350,000.  More  than 
200,000  have  left,  never  to  return,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  this  insecurity;  while  probably  as  many 
have  been  deterred  from  coming  to  California  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  estimated  that  the  delay  in 
settling  land  titles  alone  has  cost  the  State  250,000 
men,  representing  a population  of  a million. 

Springs  of  Action,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  B.  Richards. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  A volume 
of  quiet,  thoughtful  essays,  written  in  a graceful 
style,  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  girls 
growing  up  to  womanhood.  Under  such  titles  as 
44 Health,”  44 Industry,”  “Earnestness,”  “Rever- 
ence,” 44  Self-Consciousness,”  44  Tact,”  and  14  Digni- 
ty,” the  author  treats  of  some  of  the  great  facts  and 
principles  which  should  be  the  41  Springs  of  Action” 
in  the  character  of  any  one  who  is  to  be  worthy  of 
the  honored  name  of  woman.  No  one  of  those  for 


whom  this  little  volume  is  specially  designed  can 
read  it  without  becoming  wiser  and  better. — Of 
somewhat  similar  character  is  A Talk  urith  mg  Pu- 
pils, by  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick,  which  is  a sort 
of  resum6  of  oral  lessons,  on  various  subjects,  given 
at  various  times  to  her  pupils  by  a teacher  long  and 
honorably  known.  Though  primarily  designed  as  a 
memento  for  those  who  have  been  the  pupils  of  the 
writer,  the  volume  will  be  welcomed,  we  believe,  by 
not  a few  beyond  that  large  circle.  (Published  by 
John  Hopper.) 

Country  Seats , by  Henry  Hudson  Holley.  This 
volume  contains  a series  of  designs  for  cottages,  man- 
sions, churches,  etc.,  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  A number  of  these,  which  can  be  built 
for  from  800  to  3000  dollars,  show  that  a home  com- 
bining taste  with  convenience  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means.  This  feature  of  the 
work  commends  it  to  special  attention.  (Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

The  future  historian  of  the  War  in  America  will 
be  embarrassed  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
materials  at  his  command.  He  must  analyze  and 
compare  the  speeches,  messages,  and  proclamations 
of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  the  official  reports 
of  superior  and  subordinate  officers  in  every  action 
and  movement,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth 
contained  in  the  mass  of  conflicting  testimony.  He 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  innumera- 
ble letters  from  newspaper  correspondents  which  em- 
body striking  pictures  of  isolated  scenes  and  events. 
He  must  study  the  diagrams  and  maps  to  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  seats  of  war. 
The  innumerable  pictures  produced  by  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  or  by  the  camera  of  the  photographer  will 
also  be  brought  into  requisition.  All  these  mate- 
rials must  be  moulded  into  one  consistent  whole. 
Much  of  the  preliminary  labor  of  collection  will  in- 
deed be  saved  to  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Moore’s  Rebel- 
lion Record , of  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  writers  should  be  eager  to  enter  upon  so  wide 
a field.  We  have  before  us  a list  of  at  least  fifteen 
Histories  of  the  War  already  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. The  publication  of  some  of  them  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  furnish  a basis  for  an  estimate  of  their 
respective  merits.  Among  these  is  Harper's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  Great  Rebellion . The  writer 
brings  to  the  execution  of  his  task  untiring  industry, 
quick  perceptions,  thorough  candor,  and  a clear  and 
nervous  style.  He  lays  at  the  outset  a broad  and 
firm  foundation  for  his  superstructure  by  tracing  in 
a rapid  manner  the  outlines  of  our  political  history, 
pointing  out  especially  the  bearings  of  the  slavery 
question  in  every  stage;  developing  the  various 
compromises,  and  the  infractions  of  them,  real  or 
alleged,  on  both  sides ; notes  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  feeling  of  secession  which  culminated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; describes  the 
feeble,  vacillating  course  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose 
constitutional  timidity,  enhanced  by  extreme  age, 
ill-fitted  him  to  contend  with  the  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous traitors  in  his  Cabinet.  Having  thus,  in  his 
introductory  chapter,  laid  a foundation  for  his  his- 
tory, he  proceeds  to  narrate,  in  a clear  and  graphic 
manner,  the  successive  withdrawals  of  the  Gulf  States, 
the  investment  and  final  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  formally  opened  the  war.  With  this  the  sec- 
ond chapter  closes,  giving  promise  of  a work  of  high 
value.  The  ample  size  of  the  page — four  times  that 
of  this  Magazine , enables  the  publishers  to  use  maps 
and  illustrations  drawn  upon  a large  scale. 
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THE  social  excitement  of  the  month  around  the 
placid  Easy  Chair  has  been  divided  between  the 
marriage  of  General  Tom  Thumb  and  the  perform- 
ance of  a foolish  young  Englishman,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  at  a private  party.  The  marriage  was 
one  of  those  foolish  excitements  which  are  produced 
in  New  York  by  the  daily  papers.  If  the  owner  of 
a two-headed  calf  should  teach  the  animal  a few 
tricks,  construct  a silken  marquee  to  exhibit  it  in, 
then  invite  a few  gentlemen  to  a series  of  good  din- 
ners, those  gentlemen,  out  of  pure  good-nature,  and 
themselves  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing, 
would  write  with  due  rhetorical  eloquence  accounts 
of  the  learned  calf,  which  would  simultaneously  ap- 
pear and  reappear  in  the  papers,  while  the  enter- 
prising owner  would,  if  he  were  wise,  exhibit  at 
shop  windows  in  Broadway  the  alphabet  blocks  with 
which  the  learned  ealf  told  his  letters,  the  pictures 
of  cows  at  which  he  bleated,  etc.,  while  the  dead 
walls  and  fences  would  be  covered  with  brilliant 
wood-cuts  of  the  calf  in  the  very  act  of  selecting  the 
letters  S— O— L— D,  until  at  last,  by  dint  of  persist- 
ence in  presenting  his  name  and  performance  to  the 
public,  the  town  would  discuss  the  learned  calf  to- 
gether with  the  war. 

That  a human  being  is  born  dwarfed  is  his  misfor- 
tune. If  he  chooses  to  turn  his  misfortune  to  his 
profit,  no  one  will  seriously  condemn  him.  For  an- 
other man  to  share  the  profit  of  his  misfortune,  how- 
ever, is  another  thing.  And  that  another  man 
should  make  a show  of  the  marriage  of  two  persons 
who  are  dwarfs,  and  that  a very  general  public  ex- 
citement should  prevail  about  such  a marriage,  is 
both  ludicrous  and  humiliating.  The  interest  is  not 
of  wonder  only,  it  is  a prurient  curiosity.  And  while 
stjeh  things  are  possible  in  New-  York,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  furious  with  cockneys  who  speak  of  us 
with  disdain.  The  thing  was  a week’s  wonder,  is 
laughed  at,  and  forgotten.  But  next  week  what 
will  be  the  excitement?  Could  there  be  a more 
curious  illustration  of  the  kind  of  reaction  of  feeling 
which  has  followed  the  sublime  lift  of  public  emo- 
tion two  years  ago  than  that  there  was  so  general  a 
conversation  about  the  wedding — such  a rush  for 
tickets,  and  such  prolonged  accounts  of  the  marriage 
oeremony  of  two  persons,  who,  without  any  personal 
disrespect  whatever,  must  be  considered  objects  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  ? 

The  other  affair  was  an  incident  at  a purely  private 
party ; but  its  immediate  publication  was  a matter 
of  course,  so  that  it  became  a topic  of  universal  dis- 
cussion at  clubs  and  lunch -houses,  and  in  offices  and 
parlors.  The  result  of  the  affair  indeed  must  have 
been  a very  grateful  fact  to  the  host^  for  had  it 
been  known,  as  it  surely  would  have  been,  that  the 
badge  of  an  enemy  now  seeking  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  had  been  wom  at  a party  in  his 
house,  and  unrebuked  by  him,  the  consequences  to 
himself  in  public  opinion  could  not  have  been  agree- 
able. 

That  the  distant  friends  of  the  Chair  may  know  I 
exactly  the  facts  of  this  important  event  he  will 
detail  them  as  they  were  reported  to  him  by  one 
who  was  present.  The  young  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  had  been  traveling 
for  some  months  in  the  country,  and  had  run  the 


lines  to  Richmond.  In  returning,  his  companion, 
or  one  of  them,  was  taken,  and  is  now  imprisoned. 
The  Marquis  was  more  fortunate,  and  escaped.  Be- 
fore sailing  for  England  from  New  York  a masquer- 
ade was  given  by  a gentleman  of  the  city  to  which 
the  young  man  was  invited.  While  chatting  with 
a domino  the  wearer  insisted  that  he  should  wear  a 
rebel  badge  upon  his  coat.  lie  refused,  good-hu- 
moredly. She  pressed.  He  declined.  At  last  she 
said,  “Well,  then,  at  least,  while  you  are  talking 
with  me.”  It  was  the  old  story:  “The  woman 
tempted  me,  and  I did  yield.”  She  paraded  her  tri- 
umph through  the  rooms  until  meeting  suddenly  his 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  that  gentleman  said 
abruptly  to  the  Marquis,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
badge,  “Good  God,  my  good  fellow!  you  mustn't 
do  that;”  and  exhorted  him  in  the  most  stringent 
way  to  remove  the  badge.  The  young  man  obeyed ; 
but  not  of  course  until  it  was  known  throughout 
the  rooms  that  he  had  plainly  displayed  a badge 
which  was  inexpressibly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
every  loyal  heart  in  the  house. 

There  were  several  officers  of  various  grades  pres- 
ent. General  MUlellan  was  one  of  the  guests.  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that  a little  later  a 
young  officer,  whose  only  knowledge  of  that  badge 
was  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  murder  of  his 
friends  and  the  attempted  ruin  of  his  country,  brush- 
ed violently  against  the  Marquis.  That  gentle- 
man, thinking  possibly  that  it  was  an  inadvert- 
ence, took  no  notice  of  the  collision.  But  upon  its 
repetition,  when  the  intention  was  palpable,  he  turn- 
ed, and  said,  “Well,  Sir,  what  am  I to  understand 
by  that  ?”  The  reply  was  very  crisp : “ You  know 
very  well  what  it  means.”  At  the  same  instant 
friends  interfered,  and  begged  that  if  any  difficulty 
were  pending,  its  consideration  should  be  deferred 
until  the  morning.  The  gentlemen  assented.  Be- 
fore the  morning  full  explanations  were  made,  and 
when  the  two  gentlemen  met  at  the  Club-house  an 
explanation  satisfactory  to  both  sides  concluded  the 
affair.  A few  days  afterward  the  Marquis  sailed  for 
England. 

It  was  nothing  but  the  weakness  of  a youth  who 
either  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  or  who  is  simply 
silly,  or  else  it  was  a conscious  Insult  to  the  pre- 
sumed sentiment  of  the  company.  If,  at  a corre- 
sponding festivity  in  Richmond,  it  is  to  bo  supposed 
that  the  Marquis  would  have  allowed  himself  to 
promenade  the  rooms  with  the  Union  badge  upon 
his  coat,  then  the  wearing  of  the  disunion  badge  in 
New  York  was  simply  silly.  But  if  this  young 
British  nobleman  had  sense  enough  not  to  do  it  in 
Richmond,  he  had  not  lost  his  senses  when  he  reach- 
ed New  York ; and  in  wearing  such  a thing  here  he 
meant  either  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
represented  by  the  badge,  or  he  counted  upon  wearing 
it  with  impunity  in  the  company  in  which  he  found 
himself,  or  he  yielded  without  any  particular  thought 
to  the  importunity  of  a woman.  Either  of  the  first 
I suppositions,  if  true,  should  have  caused  his  prompt 
expulsion  from  the  house.  The  last  saves  bi9  good- 
humor  at  the  expense  of  his  brains. 

It  was  a proceeding  which  most  grossly  insulted 
every  loyal  American  in  the  rooms ; and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  host — a conspicuous  member 
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of  the  gayer  circles  of  the  city — took  occasion  to  in- 
form the  light-headed  youth  of  the  great  abuse  of 
courtesy  and  hospitality  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
If  the  host  himself  had  been  dining  four  or  live  years 
since  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  fa- 
ther— an  English  duke — and  had  said  or  implied  (as 
he  certainly  never  would  have  done),  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  that  he  hoped  Great  Britain, 
which  was  then  contending  for  India  in  the  persons 
of  the  children  and  brothers  and  friends  of  the  com- 
pany at  table,  would  not  succeed  ; or  if  he  had  worn 
at  table  the  colors,  had  there  been  any,  of  Nena 
Sahib— if  there  had  been  a single  gentleman  present 
whose  son  had  been  massacred  in  that  war,  it  is  not 
rash  to  presume,  despite  British  phlegm,  that  the 
offender  would  have  left  tho  dining-room  more  rap- 
idly than  he  entered.  And  failing  such  a person, 
the  Duke  would  have  informed  his  guest  that  the 
insult  to  his  house,  to  his  friends,  and  his  country 
was  gross  and  unpardonable. 

Such  signal  rebukes  are  not  wanting  in  our  cur- 
rent history.  It  is  not  long  since  two  or  three  of 
the  young  sprigs  at  the  Naval  School,  now  in  New- 
port, called  upon  a lady  of  fashion  and  intelligence, 
and  spoko  with  indifference  or  worse  of  the  good 
cause.  She  rose  immediately,  and  said  to  them: 
44 1 have  to  wish  you  good-evening,  and  I regret  that 
I can  not  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  in  my 
house  again.”  And  so,  w ith  a bow,  she  turned  them 
out  of  doors,  leaving  them  to  understand  that  if  they 
were  willing  to  see  their  country  ruined  she  was 
not.  Such  are  the  women  who  adorn  the  country 
which  their  brothers,  and  husbands,  and  friends  de- 
fend and  save. 

Apropos  of  the  escapade  of  the  silly  young  En- 
glishman, the  Easy  Chair  acknowledges  the  follow- 
ing note : 

“Dear  Mr.  Easy  Citair,  — I see  that  you  aro  a kind 
of  general  censor  of  manners  and  the  minor  morals,*  and 
perhaps  a word  sent  to  you  may  get  beyond  you  to  your 
readers.  I want  to  know  if  you  and  they  have  observed 
a disposition  in  society — especially  among  us  girls — to  carp, 
and  criticise,  and  take  violent  part  for  or  against  certain 
public  men,  and  so  to  sneer  at  any  want  of  success  upon 
our  part  In  the  war  as  to  make  a person  wonder  whether 
we  really  wish  to  succeed.  I know  several  girls  who  are 
so  fond  of  General  MK'lcllan— and  I am  sure  I don’t  blame 
them— that  they  seem  to  think  he  is  the  country,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  or  mil  be  done 
so  long  as  he  U not  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Well,  now,  I 
have  a great  admiration  for  General  McClellan,  as  I have 
for  General  Burnside  and  General  Roeecrann  and  Butler, 
and  others  of  our  brave  Generals ; but  I should  think  my- 
self a mighty  poor  kind  of  patriot,  or  lover  of  my  country, 
if  I thought  she  depended  upon  any  one  man,  however 
much  I might  admire  him. 

44  You  know— dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  don't  you  know  my 
cousin  Belinda?  Well,  she  is  a combination  of  Sappho, 
Helen  of  Troy,  and  Marie  Duplessis.  The  other  evening 
General  McClellan  was  presented  to  her,  and  in  his  quiet 
way  he  shook  her  hand.  iCiel!'  exclaimed  my  cousin 
Belinda,  drawing  off  the  glove  which  he  had  touched; 

1 hail,  immortal  glove  I Henceforth  no  meaner  touch  shall 
pollute  thee  1*  She  has  laid  it  away  under  lock  and  key, 
and  makes  a kind  of  shrine  of  it.  I don’t  object  to  that 
Heavens,  dear  £irl  I too  have  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  old  nosegays ; and  very  pleasant  souvenirs  they  are. 
Bat  Belinda  sneers  and  sniffs  at  every  thing  that  is  done 
now  by  the  authorities,  merely  because  McClellan  is  not 
consulted;  exactly  as  Captain  Henry,  who  served  with 
Fremont,  says  that  every  thing  will  of  course  go  wrong 
nntil  General  Fremont  is  in  the  place  where  Belinda  wants 
her  General 


• What  an  tha  minor  morals  1— Easy  Chaib. 
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44  Now  I want  to  know  if  these  people  think  they  can  go 
on  In  this  way  and  still  preserve  that  united  sentiment 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  the  cause.  The  girls  and  boys 
in  society  arc  not  always  so  wise  as  they  think  they  are  (I 
was  twenty-nine  on  my  last  birthday),  and  they  go  on  in 
this  way  until  they  forget  entirely  that  they  have  any 
duty  to  perform,  and  that  while  they  sneer  and  abuse  the 
authorities  they  are  doing  all  they  con  to  hurt  the  cause. 

Do  you  suppose  that  little  llartington  (how  glad  I am  the 
President  told  him  his  name  rhymed  with  Partington!) 
would  have  darod  to  wear  that  thing  on  his  coat  the  other 
evening  if  he  had  not  been  about  and  heard  the  girls  talk  ? 

I don’t  I believe  that  if  we  had  all  said,  and  said  always, 
that  we  had  our  preferences  of  men  and  methods  indeed, 
bat  that  our  great  preference  of  all  was  our  country  and 
Its  salvation,  no  snip  of  a Marquis  would  have  ever  insult- 
ed us  all  by  wearing  the  sign  of  our  defeat  and  shame. 

44  What  I want  is,  that  you  should  tell  the  girls  some- 
thing of  tills  kind : that  we  have  no  ehoice  between  the 
present  administration  of  the  Government  and  sheer  an- 
archy ; that  therefore  if  they  want  to  have  the  fight  in  our 
own  streets  they  had  better  do  all  they  c&n  to  bring  the 
authorities  into  contempt,  but  if  they  really  wish  for  peace 
and  success  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  support  them  in 
their  efforts, 

44 1 confess  that  we  are,  a good  many  of  as,  poll  parrots. 

Wc  say  what  we  have  heard  our  fathers,  and  brothers,  and 
lovers  say,  and  we  don’t  know  why.  General  McClellan 
is  the  fashion ; so  we  all  praise  him,  and  insist  that  there 
never  was  such  a soldier  and  such  a dear.  To-morrow  he 
may  go  out  of  fashion,  and  then  we  shall  all  spatter  the 
new  man  with  our  praises.  It  used  to  he  the  fashion  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  sneer  at  him  as  a vulgar,  com- 
mon person.  Dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  did  you  ever  see  Mr. 
Buchanan?  He  used  to  spit  on  the  carpets  in  London  (I 
beg  pardon  for  that  word,  but  it  is  just  what  he  did  do,  m 
I run  the  risk  of  using  the  word).  And  Mr.  John  Mason — 
did  you  know  him  ? He  was  our  Minister  in  Paris,  and 
his  great  feat  was  to  smoke  and  chew  at  the  same  time. 

I never  heard  the  people  who  thought  the  new  President 
so  4 vulgar*  complain  of  these  gentlemen.  No;  it  was  a 
fashion.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  my  day  to  call  a great 
many  young  men  ‘gentlemanly.*  Well,  that  depended  upon 
whether  God  or  the  tailor  made  a gentleman.  The  South- 
ern ‘gentlemen’  that  I have  seen  at  Newport — No  mat- 
ter; the  South  was  the  fashion.  That  fashion  is  rather 
going  out. 

‘4  In  the  same  way,  I say  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  shiff 
at  the  authorities,  and  to  make  General  MKJlellad  the 
point  of  interest  rather  than  the  country.  Please  ask  the 
girls  to  think  about  it;  to  remember  that  it  is  easy  to 
honor  any  man  they  choose  as  much  as  they  will  without 
doing  it  at  the  expense  of  their  duty  to  the  cause.  If 
General  MKJlellan  is  the  man  I believe  him  to  be,  he  would 
be  very  sorry  that  any  admirer  should  be  more  interested 
in  him  than  in  the  cause  which  makes  him  interesting. 

If  he  is  truly  great,  it  is  because  he  is  devoted  unreserved- 
ly to  his  country,  and  willingly  forgets  himself  and  Ills 
own  wishes  iu  her  service.  Is  it  not  so? 

“I  merely  send  you  these  incoherent  hints  for  yon  to 
work  up  into  some  proper  shape.  It  moy  lead  some,  it 
may  lead  many,  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  doing 
their  duty  when  they  hold  their  sympathy  coldly  aloof 
from  the  Administration  which  is  conducting  a war  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  Have  we  no  interest  In  our 
country  and  its  welfare  if  it  is  not  saved  by  our  party  or 
by  our  favorite  leaders  ? What  sort  of  a 4 woman  of  the 
Revolution’  would  she  have  been  who  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders as  if  all  were  lost  when  Washington  was  made  chief 
of  the  «gmy  instead  of  Lee  ? What  sort  of  a woman  would 
she  have  been  who  lost  all  interest  in  the  cause  if  Greene 
had  superseded  Washington  ? 

4 ‘These,  and  such  as  these,  dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  are 
the  questions  I should  like  to  ask  Cousin  Belinda  and  her 
set.  Won't  you  please  ask  them  for  me?  And  I remain 
your  friend  and  well-wisher,  Clara.” 

To  so  clear  and  simple  an  appeal  the  Easy  Chair 
has  certainly  nothing  to  add.  Clara  has  observed 
what  has  been  observed  by  others  and  reported, 
with  pain,  to  this  Chair,  that  there  is  often  a gay 
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and  skeptical  indifference  in  the  conversation  of 
many  drawing-rooms  about  the  solemn  trial  through 
which  the  country  is  passing.  Happily  for  humani- 
ty it  is  seldom  in  what  are  technically  called  “ draw- 
ing-rooms” that  the  great  movements  of  the  world 
are  determined.  The  grand  experiment  of  free  pop- 
ular government  is  not  like  to  fail  even  should  Cous- 
in Belinda  still  sniff  and  sneer.  Cousin  Belinda  is  one 
of  the  young  women  who  would  not  have  felt  very 
much  troubled  if  the  Marquis  of  Ilartington  bad 
worn  hostile  badges  all  over  his  coat  while  she  hung 
upon  his  arm.  Cousin  Clara,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  pulled  the  mask  from  her  face,  ordered 
him  to  remove  the  badge,  and  if  he  had  hesitated 
would  herself  have  torn  it  from  his  coat — oh  fie! 
what  impropriety ! hey,  Cousin  Belinda  ? What  is 
national  pride,  wTomanlv  dignity,  decency,  and  fideli- 
ty to  the  whim  of  a Marquis?  O dearest  Cousin 
Belinda,  aren't  you  glad  that  we  live  in  a land 
where  there  are  no  specimens  of  that  most  offensive 
form  of  humanity,  a young  and  pretty  Female  Snob  ? 


In  speaking  of  the  new  member  of  the  Sassafras 
Club  in  January  I mentioned  the  shanty,  or  rustic 
den,  which  is  his  study  and  retreat.  There  he  sits 
and  dreams  his  dreams,  or  looks  out  at  the  window 
in  the  winter  afternoon,  watching  the  sunset,  and  un- 
consciously lapsing  into  a melancholy  mood,  as  if  he 
beheld  the  symbol  of  his  own  decline.  But  it  is  the 
penalty  of  solitude  that,  having  no  others  to  study, 
we  study  ourselves ; and  by-and-by  wc  have  to  en- 
gage in  a very  brisk  struggle  to  prevent  a morbid 
habit  from  overcoming  us. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  lesson  of  solitude 
should  be  that  there  is  no  age  in  an  unpleasant  sense. 
Among  the  books  in  which  lies  pressed  forever  fair 
the  bloom  of  so  much  genius,  in  which  old  Herodo- 
tus is  a boy  and  Tennyson  in  his  wise  music  as  old 
as  Ulysses — where  George  Fox  still  trudges  about  in 
his  leather  breeches,  and  Milton  sits  at  his  door  to 
feel  the  evening  sun — where  the  verse  of  Chaucer 
6ings  like  spring  brooks,  and  we  shudder  with  Dante 
in  the  gloom  of  centuries  ago — here  surely  should  be 
no  sense  of  age,  but  only  of  an  eternal  permanence 
of  thought  and  sympathy.  Even  the  backward 
running  regrets  of  our  prime  are  but  echoes.  The 
air  of  all  time  is  full  of  them ; just  as  every  body 
complains  of  his  age  as  sordid  and  poor.  The  earli- 
est spring  song, 

“Summer  is  a coming  In, 

Load  sing  cuckoo  !'* 

is  repeated  every  year  with  the  first  note  of  the 
earliest  bird.  Spenser’s  Epitlialaniium,  Herrick’s 
“Daffodils”  are  no  older  than  this  year’s  crocuses. 
The  man  therefore  who  lives  alone  among  his  books, 
who  has  his  walls,  like  those  of  the  shanty,  tapes- 
tried with  all  kinds  of  manuscript  extracts  from  the 
immortals,  should  bo  always  young  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

And  so  he  is.  Our  member  for  woods  and  forests 
has  an  unfailing  youth,  and  yet  his  chief  recreation 
i9  to  lament  the  departure  of  its  ghost.  Years  are 
the  merest  shadow's  of  life.  The  essential  substance 
they  leave  untouched.  Many  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  world  have  the  whitest  hair.  And  one  of  the 
oldest  men  I ever  knew  was  under  thirty.  Here  is 
this  old  elm,  the  archbishop  of  the  leafy  diocese  in 
which  I live : it  is  long  past  its  half  century,  but 
every  year  the  tender  tips  are  as  green,  every  year 
the  bowery  foliage  as  fresh,  as  if  it  were  a mere 
shoot  of  a tree  springing  from  the  lawn.  It  is  not 
1 CM  so  with  our  new  member.  If  he  were  a hundred 


years  old  his  heart  would  be  as  young  as  a boy's, 
and  therefore  his  words  and  woiks,  the  clustering 
blossoms  and  foliage  and  fruit  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, are  as  unworn  as  the  sky  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 

Thus  in  some  of  the  pensive  musings  which  natu- 
rally flowr  in  cadence  from  his  pen  os  he  sits  writing 
in  the  quiet  sbant}',  it  is  not  a stinging  regret,  it  is 
only  an  affectionate  regard  for  all  the  years,  all  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  old  as  well  as  new,  of  yesterday 
no  less  than  to-day,  which  casts  them  in  the  minor 
key.  The  purple  of  the  distant  hills  is  a deeper, 
graver  hue  than  the  bloom  of  the  plum  upon  the 
tree  by  the  window ; but  if  you  sing  of  purple,  you 
sing  of  both.  Thus  in  the  following  verses  the  poet 
recounts  w*ith  delight  the  precious  names  of  birds 
and  insects,  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  fill  the  sum- 
mer air  with  sweetness  of  sound  and  odor.  But 
when  he  says  that  the  zest  of  enjoyment  is  gone, 
the  verse  itself  ripples  incredulously  in  the  ear,  de- 
nying his  impeachment  of  himself.  The  eye  of 
earlier  youth  with  which  he  saw,  the  emotion  which 
he  remembers,  were  indeed  “another,  yet  the  same.” 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  same  clear  notes  the  robin  sings, 

While  on  her  nest  hia  mute  is  Bitting, 

The  oriole  with  sable  wings, 

And  golden  breast  is  by  me  Hitting. 

The  martins  chatter  from  the  eaves, 

The  swallows  through  the  old  bam  flying, 

The  vireos  among  the  leaves 
Of  elms,  in  singing  still  are  vying. 

The  summer  air  Is  Just  tho  same, 

The  same  blue  sky  and  fleecy  cloud, 

A thousand  things  endeared  by  name, 

A thousand  thoughts  my  memory  crowd. 

The  harvest-fly  with  long-drawn  note 
Salutes  the  drowsy  noontide  hour. 

And  on  the  soothing  breezes  float 
The  cricket’s  chime  of  mystic  power. 

The  primrose  by  the  wayside  smiles 
Where  soon  the  golden  rod  shall  tower, 

Its  beauty  still  my  heart  beguiles 
As  in  my  boyhood’s  sunniest  hour. 

The  raspberry  ripens  by  the  wall 
That  bounds  tho  new-mown  meadow's  side, 

The  bay-berry  and  spirea  tall 
Are  growing  still  there,  side  by  side. 

Mid-summer  in  her  glory  reigns 
In  this  our  fair  New  England  clime; 

Among  her  glorious  hills  and  plains 
How  rich  this  generous  flow  of  time! 

In  all  around  I miss  no  power, 

I And  no  change  in  earth  or  air, 

The  tamo  as  in  my  childhood's  hour. 

When  each  new  sense  was  fresh  and  fair. 

No  change  in  Nature’s  grand  domains 
As  rolling  on  the  seasons  go, 

Though  man  may  change,  she  still  remains 
The  same  as  forty  years  ago. 


But  yes!  ah  yes!  I feci  a change, 

A change  within  myself  alone, 

And  wheresoe’er  my  footsteps  range, 

I And  with  youth  the  zest  has  gone. 

Here  again,  in  the  same  vein : 

O my  lost  youth! 

Those  days  of  happy  dreams, 

When  Hope  triumphant 
Bore  me  on  my  way— 
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No  longer  young! 

Those  bright  end  cheering  beams, 

Forever  gone! — 

Beyond  the  reach  of  day. 

These  verses  express  not  so  much  a distinct  per- 
sonal regret  as  that  sweet  luxury  of  melancholy  into 
which  a meditative  mind  falls  upon  a still  summer 
day  in  the  country.  When  they  shall  come  to  be 
read  beneath  the  aromatic  shade  of  the  sassafras, 
and  mingled  with  the  gurgle  of  the  brook,  they  will 
be  entirely  harmonious  with  the  call  of  the  pee-wee, 
the  melody  of  the  wood  thrush,  and  the  z-ing  of  the 
locust,  as  Thoreau  called  it.  It  is  the  vague,  yearn- 
ing sentiment  of  summer  which  make  such  verses ; 
singing  itself,  as  it  were,  through  a sensitive  organ- 
ization. In  the  same  way  tile  winter  spirit,  home- 
ly, domestic,  contented,  and  serene,  inspires  this 
“ Winter  Evening:” 

uThe  enow  falls  on  my  shanty  roof, 

And  fiercely  drives  against  the  door; 

But  my  warm  fire  keeps  harm  aloof, 

And  flickers  on  the  hard  pine  floor. 

u Flickers  upon  the  boards  and  beams. 

That  form  my  humble  rustic  dome, 

Where  flies  enjoy  their  winter  dreams, 

And  wasps  and  spiders  find  a home, 

“Companions  of  my  solitude  1 

Ye’re  welcome  to  your  chosen  nooks; 

In  this  my  habitation  rude 
Ye  never  on  my  peace  intrude. 

But  leave  me  to  my  thoughts  and  books. 

11  So  let  the  storm  beat  loud  without, 

If  only  peace  may  rule  within : 

All  harping  ilia  I’ll  put  to  rout. 

And  deem  my  solitude  no  sin.” 

The  sessions  of  tho  Sassafras  will  be  attuned  to 
peaceful  music  by  so  sincere  and  simple  a muse  as 
this.  The  gracious  elm  will  not  withhold  its  breezy 
benediction,  and  tho  modest  brook  will  murmur 
through  summer  days  and  nights  its  soft  Amen. 


Tho  author  of  Edthen,  the  most  brilliant  of  books 
of  Eastern  travel,  has  never  seemed  bravo  enough  to 
write  another  book.  The  sudden  and  general  rep- 
utation of  that  work,  almost  as  un-English  as  Beck- 
ford's  Italy,  had  apparently  paralyzed  his  power 
or  his  ambition.  It  was  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
great  literary  success,  not  unlike  that  of  Dana's 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  another  venture.  The  usual  excuse  of  a 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession  was  freely 
made  by  Mr.  Kinglake’s  friends.  But  there  must 
have  been  some  overpowering  reason  to  withhold  a 
man  who  could  write  so  well  from  writing  again. 
That  the  ambition  and  power  were  both  his  could 
not  be  denied,  and  tho  explanation  was  doubtless  to 
be  sought  in  a fastidiousness  which  could  not  satisfy 
his  own  demands  upon  himself. 

At  length,  however,  the  long  silence  is  broken. 
The  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  an- 
nounced for  some  years,  has  been  partly  published ; 
and  the  English  journals  devote  their  attention  to 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  are  to  be  followed,  and 
the  work  completed,  by  two  more.  The  best  notices 
concede  to  it  the  rank  of  history,  while  all  the  gifts 
of  picturesque  description  and  rhetoric  wilich  make 
“ Eothen”  so  glowing  have  been  of  the  utmost  serv- 
ice in  the  accounts  of  battles  and  military  move- 
ments which  the  subject  offers,  and  in  which  the 
author  is  said  to  show  that  he  is  no  contemptible 
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“strategist,”  and  to  take  rank  among  the  best  his- 
torians of  warlike  operations. 

But  for  us  at  tho  present  moment  the  interesting 
point  of  Kinglakc’s  history  will  be  his  estimate  of 
the  talent  and  purposes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  His  in- 
vestigation of  tho  causes  of  the  Crimean  War  lead 
him  necessarily  and  at  once  into  the  politics  of  the 
early  days  of  the  present  French  Empire,  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  with  a plainness  of  speech  which  will  for- 
ever prevent  his  being  a welcome  guest  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  The  historian  thinks  the  Emperor  a clever 
man,  but  not  infinitely  cleverer  than  other  men  : a 
man  devoid  of  conscience  and  reticent,  and  therefore 
somewhat  inscrutable ; and,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
a coward.  At  the  same  time  he  attributes  much  of 
his  wrong-doing  to  the  influence  of  bad  advisers. 

He  was  goaded  to  the  Imperial  throne,  according  to 
Mr.  Kinglake,  by  Pcrsignv,  Dc  Mornv,  and  Fleury, 
especially  the  two  last,  who,  he  thinks,  are  as  thor- 
oughly unprincipled  counselors  as  a ruler  could  have. 

Seated,  by  their  assistance  and  by  the  sudden  mas- 
sacre of  the  Boulevards,  upon  tho  throne,  his  next 
step  was  necessarily  the  occupation  of  the  public 
mind  by  some  measure  which  should  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  illustrate  the  glory  of  France.  In  his 
view,  Louis  Napoleon  had  to  divert  attention  from 
despotism  at  home  to  diplomacy  abroad.  Hence  the 
Eastern  difficulty  about  the  Holy  Places  was  fanned 
into  a flame.  The  original  quarrel  was  insignificant, 
about  some  keys  or  cupboards.  But  the  piety  of 
Russia,  which,  the  historian  claims,  if  unenlighten- 
ed, still  regarded  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  with 
almost  Mussulman  reverence,  was  withstood  by  the 
piety  of  France,  which  country,  ho  says,  was  under- 
stood since  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  obtained 
a tight  control  over  her  religious  feelings,  and  which 
had  been  latterly  represented  at  Jerusalem  by  “a 
tourist,  with  a journal,  and  a theory,  and  a plan  of 
writing  a book.” 

In  continuation  of  his  plan  tho  Emperor  found 
that  Lord  Pulmerston’s  views  of  foreign  policy  favored 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England  against 
Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  the  powers  chiefly 
interested  in  keeping  Russia  away  from  the  Danube, 
and  would  have  cheerfully  united  with  the  others, 
so  that  a war  would  have  been  impracticable.  But 
the  adroitness  of  the  Emperor  succeeded  in  effecting 
a special  alliance  between  France  and  England,  leav- 
ing out  the  others,  and  war  began.  The  work  pro- 
ceeds with  the  story  of  the  war  down  to  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  including  a vindication  of  tho  ability 
and  sagacity  of  Lord  Raglan. 

But  in  his  brief  remark  that  to  divert  attention 
from  despotism  at  home  Louis  Nnpoleon  undertook 
the  Crimean  war,  Mr.  Kinglake,  although  saying 
nothing  new,  undoubtedly  touches  the  key  of  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor.  For  what 
other  reason  are  his  soldiers  in  Mexico  ? The  indi- 
vidual debts  of  French  subjects  are  guaranteed,  and 
the  Emperor,  run  to  earth,  is  obliged  to  declare  that 
his  44  mission”  there  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin 
race.  That  he  is  the  head  of  the  Latin  race,  and 
that  his  personal  Buccess  is  essential  to  tho  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Latin  destiny,  are,  of  course,  corollaries 
of  this  amusing  assumption.  Of  all  transparent  pre- 
tenses those  of  statecraft  are  the  chief.  When  Louis 
Napoleon  gives  a masquerade  at  the  Tuileries,  as  he 
lately  did,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  huge  bee- 
hives are  brought  in  from  which  steps  a cluster  of 
gorgeous  ladies  who  dance  the  quadrille  of  the  bees, 
docs  any  body  suppose  those  pretty  women  to  be 
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w inged  insects  ? So  when  the  same  Louis  sends  sol- 
diers to  Mexico,  and  prates  solemnly  of  the  Latin 
race,  does  any  body  seriously  accept  the  ethnological 
explanation  ? My  dear  old  lady  in  the  corner,  these 
dancers  in  the  Tuileries  are  not  queen-bees,  they  are 
pretty  French  women,  and  this  supremacy  of  the 
Latin  race  is  only  the  success  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  sits  upon  an  insecure  throne.  Kinglake  calls 
him  a person  of  a highly  dramatic  disposition.  But 
he  plays  liis  play  too  late.  New  imperial  dynasties 
are  not  founded  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
alphabet  is  the  lever  that  upsets  monarchies,  and 
ABC  are  more  crafty  conspirators  than  de  Moray 
or  Fleury.  His  majesty  Napoleon  III.  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  unpromising  enterprise  of  balancing  a 
pyramid  upon  its  point.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
It  is  not  the  day  of  any  individual,  but  of  men  ; not 
of  kings,  but  of  peoples ; and  men  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful not  as  they  withstand  but  as  they  assist  the 
popular  instinct.  The  revolution  is  declared  in  per- 
manence not  by  the  edict  of  an  assembty,  but  by  the 
course  of  civilization.  Poor  innocent  Louis  X VI.,  like 
Charles  Stuart,  butted  hit  head  off  against  an  irre- 
sistible fact  of  human  nature.  The  steady  tendency 
of  history  is  to  the  recognition  and  practical  estab- 
lishment of  equal  human  rights,  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  playing  a desperate  and  hopeless  game  against 
civilization. 

What  he  will  effect  in  Mexico  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  movement  is  only  part  of  his  floundering  to 
keep  himself  afloat.  Do  the  French  love  him  ? Do 
they  love  his  dynasty,  including  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  and  the  Spanish  countess, 
his  wife?  Were  he  to  die  to-morrow  do  they  feel 
that  the  peace  of  France  is  secure?  Do  his  coun- 
selors inspire  confidence?  Is  living  easier  to  the 
individual  Frenchman  under  his  reign  ? Is  not  the 
instinctive  conviction  of  France  precisely  that  of  all 
the  world,  that  the  empire  is  merely  a striking  and 
temporary  phenomenon  ? 

The  Crimea,  Italy,  and  Mexico  have  the  same 
interpretation.  They  show  a monarch  conscious  of 
insecurity.  Were  he  sure  of  his  supremacy  in  the 
heart  of  Franco  he  would  not  be  troubled  about  that 
of  the  Latin  race  in  Mexico.  And  precisely  for  that 
reason  he  is  the  man  of  all  foreign  rulers  to  be  sus- 
pected in  his  dealings  with  us.  The  British  dynasty 
is  sure  of  the  loyal  affection  of  Great  Britain.  Were 
its  tenure  doubtful,  it  would  betray  the  same  restless 
meddling  which  characterizes  the  French  ruler. 
The  difference  explains  the  differing  conduct  of  the 
two  powers  toward  us.  Great  Britain  has  growled 
and  snapped  like  an  ugly  mastiff  guarding  its  own 
bone  of  aristocratic  privilege.  France,  smooth,  si- 
lent, and  wily,  has  watched  us  like  a tiger.  Great 
Britain  in  the  beginning  issues  a proclamation  of 
equal  belligerence,  and  openly  says  and  does  all  she 
means,  so  that  we  see  the  character  and  extent  of 
her  hostility.  Louis  Napoleon  wraits  nearly  two  years 
and  then  writes  a letter  to  General  Forey,  insinuat- 
ing the  limitation  of  our  expansion.  Which  do  you 
trust  most,  gentle  reader? 


A few  lines  in  a late  paper  are  full  of  interest  and 
significance:  “Mrs.  Eliza  Fieury,  Beranger’s  Li- 
sette,  has  just  died  in  a Paris  hospital.  For  some 
time  previous  to  her  death  she  lived  in  a poor  attic 
on  ten  half-pence  a day,  the  produce  of  her  handi- 
work. Not  one  of  the  many  admirers  of  the  great 
Chansonnitr  seems  to  have  remembered  his  old 
friend,  or  tried  to  alleviate  the  gnawing  hunger  and 
want  to  which  she  must  have  been  pretty  often 
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subjected  when  her  feeble  hands  foiled  to  earn  the 
miserable  pittance  upon  which  we  should  fancy  only 
a Frenchwoman  would  be  able  to  subsist.” 

Here  is  a new  chapter  for  the  Loves  of  the  Poets. 

Laura  and  Beatrice,  and  Waller’s  Sacharissa,  Doro- 
thy Sidney,  might  look  askance  upon  the  lady.  But 
Philip  Sidney’s  Stella,  Diana  de  Poicticrs,  and  Riz- 
zio’s  Mary,  would  they  frown  upon  the  grisette? 

Dead  in  a hospital  at  three-score  and  ten!  The 
woman  whom  the  most  passionately  popular  of  all 
French  poets  had  immortalized  in  glowing  song! 

The  woman,  tender  and  true  to  him  while  his  life 
lasted,  and  whose  name  will  be  as  imperishable  in 
French  literature  as  his  verses!  What  a wonder- 
ful history  that  poor  old  woman  has  seen!  Bom 
in  the  agony  of  the  first  revolution*  and  dying  in  a 
hospital  while  the  quadrille  of  the  bees  is  danced  in 
Louis  Napoleon’s  palace ! Her  life  included  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  renown  of  her  lover, 
Bcranger,  and  that  lover  has  made  her  a part  of 
that  history  as  well  as  of  that  literature;  for  his 
songs  are  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  Lisette  is  the 
heroine  of  his  Muse. 

Poor  old  soul!  Was  there  no  Frenchman  who 
could  spare  thee  a comfortable  pittance  in  thy  de- 
cline, for  love  of  Beranger?  Was  there  no  Repub- 
lican who  remembered  the  inspiring  music  of  his 
lyre,  like  a morning  hymn,  in  the  height  of  the  re- 
actionary Bourbon  gloom,  who  felt  it  a pious  duty 
to  smooth  thy  pillow  and  tenderly  hold  the  wither- 
ed hand  that  in  its  bloom  had  been  pressed  to  the 
poet’s  ardent  lips?  Nay,  is  the  Emperor  so  astute, 
and  yet  could  not  forgive  the  dust  of  one  who  did 
not  love  his  empire,  but  who  sang : 

uIIero  the  glad  tidings  on  our  banquet  burst 
'Mid  the  bright  bowls; 

Yes,  it  was  here  Marengo’s  triumph  first 
Kindled  our  souls! 

Bronze  cannon  roared ; France,  with  redoubled  might, 

Felt  her  heart  swell! 

Proudly  we  drank  our  Consul’s  health  that  night 
In  attic  cell!”* 

And  remembering  this,  did  he  not  know  that  a surer 
path  to  the  heart  of  France  lay  in  cheering  the  lust 
days  of  Lisette  than  in  paving  with  dead  French- 
men the  shores  of  Mexico  ? 

“ Lived  in  a poor  attic  upon  ten  half-pence  a day, 
the  produce  of  her  handiwork.”  'What  a vanished 
world  of  youth,  and  song,  and  revelry  those  few 
words  recall ! For  Beranger’s  songs  have  the  qual- 
ity of  great  historic  pictures.  They  restore  the 
times,  the  people,  t^c  scene,  the  spirit  of  the  life 
they  describe.  When  you  are  familiar  with  them 
you  are  admitted  ad  eundem  to  the  Republican  Bo- 
hemia of  Franco  thirty,  and  forty,  and  fifty  years 
ago.  No  song  writer  had  ever  the  influence  of  Be- 
ranger. “My  Muse,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  people.” 

And  they  acknowledged  it.  The  poet  spoke  for 
them  with  a brilliant  audacity,  a sagacity,  a humor, 
variety,  and  persistency  that  their  prosiest  advo- 
cates never  surpassed.  During  all  this  time,  as 
Lisette  was  the  solace  of  his  home  so  she  was  the 
familiar  spirit  of  his  song.  In  that  wild  burst 
of  passionate  yearning  and  regret,  the  Garret,  she 
was  the  central  figure.  “Lived  in  a poor  attic 
upon  ten  half-pence  a day,”  did  she,  poor  old  wo- 
man? And  as  her  failing  fingers  wearily  wrought 
was  her  old  brain  busy  with  the  past?  Did  her 
feeble  voice  essay  the  fiery  music  she  had  inspired 
long  ago  ? Did  she  stop  from  time  to  time,  and 

* Translated  by  Frank  Mahony  (Father  Front). 
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rub  her  dim  eyes,  and  look  out  from  that  attic  upon 
the  roofs  of  Paris  ? And  did  she  see  that  other  attic 
and  hear  that  song  ? And  was  she,  poor  old  forgot- 
ten waif  of  humanity ! the  same  of  whom  he  sung? 

“O  my  Liaette’fl  fair  form  could  I recall 
With  fairy  wand! 

There  she  would  blind  the  window  with  her  shawl, 
Bashful,  yet  fond ! 

What  though  from  whom  she  got  her  dress  Pvc  since 
Learnt  but  too  well, 

Still  in  those  days  I envied  not  a prince 
In  attic  cell.”* 

There  is  a picture  of  the  scene  in  Father  Prout’s 
Reliqucs.  It  is  a coarse  wood-cut,  but  it  tells  the 
story.  A table  with  bottles  and  glasses ; a bench 
upon  which  two  companions  sit ; another  bench  at 
the  end  of  the  table  on  which  sits  another  reveler 
singing,  and  by  his  side  stands  one  with  outstretched 
hand  and  glass,  in  front  of  the  window  curtained  by 
the  shawl.  His  huge,  grotesque  shadow  falls  upon 
the  curtain  of  the  bed  by  the  side  of  which  sits  tlio 
young  poet,  his  face  smooth,  and  with  the  full  shirt 
frill  of  the  period.  He  is  filling  a “bright  bowl” 
from  the  bottle  with  one  hand,  and  Lisettc’s  fair 
form  is  clasped  by  the  other  arm.  Her  hair  is 
dressed  high,  she  has  the  gigot , the  mutton  leg 
sleeves.  There  are  ear-rings  in  her  ears ; and — and — 
yes,  she  is  actually  sitting  partly  on  the  poet’s  knee ! 
As  they  proudly  drink  the  Consul's  health,  is  the 
lover  singing  this  song  ? 

“Lisette,  who  o’er  my  glass 
Will,  like  a despot,  reign, 

Compelling  me,  alas  1 
To  beg  a drop  In  vain. 

No  chicken  now  am  I, 

Yet  you  my  quantun  fir; 

But  when,  dear,  did  I try 
To  reckon  up  your  tricks? 

LLette,  O my  Lisette, 

You're  false— but  let  that  pass — 

A health  to  the  grisette, 

And,  to  our  love,  Lisette, 

PU  £11  another  glass.”f 

Or  this  ? 

11  What ! Is  it  you,  Lisette? 

You  a rich  robe  can  wear? 

You  mounting  an  aigrette? 

And  jewels,  I dr  dare  1 
Ah  I never,  nay  never, 

You’re  Lizzy  no  more; 

Nay,  nay,  Lizzy,  bear  not 
The  name  that  you  bore! 

u How  Time  has  winged  bis  flight 
Since— in  your  garret  yet— 

The  queen  of  my  delight 
Was  only  a grisette  1 
Ah!  never,  nay  never. 

You're  Lizzy  no  more; 

Nay,  nay,  Lizzy,  bear  not 
The  name  that  yon  bore! 

“If  Love's  a god,  he  cares 
For  honest  girls  and  true ; 

You've  all  a duchess'  airs  l 
Adieu,  your  Grace,  adieu! 

Ahl  never,  nay  never, 

You're  Lizzy  no  more; 

Nay,  nay,  Lizzy,  bear  not 
The  name  that  you  bore!”* 

Or  is  it  haply  this,  for  in  the  picture  the  young 
woman  has  a most  modest,  simple,  confiding  aspect  ? 

• Translated  by  Frank  Mahony  (Father  Prout). 

t Translated  by  John  Oxen  ford. 

* Translated  by  William  Young. 


“ What  l ye  venture,  court  ladies,  of  Liz 
And  her  virtuous  fame  to  make  sport? 

Granted  she's  a grisette  ye  but  quiz, 

What's  a patent  of  rank  at  Love's  court? 

“With  the  flash  of  her  eye,  men  at  arm*. 

And  the  bar,  and  the  church,  are  aflume; 

Lizzy  says  not  a word  of  your  charms. 

Never  trouble  yourselves  with  her  famel'** 

Can  you  fancy  the  old  woman  plying  her  tasks, 
earning  ten  half-pence  a day,  and  thinking  of  those 
other  times?  Had  her  poet  often  told  her  what  he 
tells  us  all  in  his  memoirs  ? u There  was,  however, 
some  alleviation  to  my  poverty.  I was  inhabiting 
a garret  on  the  fifth  story  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Mar- 
tin. What  a beautiful  prospect  I enjoyed  from  it ! 
How  I delighted  in  the  evening  to  hover  in  spirit, 
as  it  were,  over  the  immense  city,  especially  when 
to  tho  murmurs  which  were  unceasingly  ascending 
from  it  were  added  the  noise  and  tumult  of  some 
great  storm ! I had  installed  myself  in  this  lofty 
abode  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  I was  desti- 
tute of  money,  without  any  certain  prospect  for  the 
future ; but  I considered  myself  fortunate  in  being 
at  length  delivered  from  the  anxiety  of  so  many  un- 
fortunate transactions,  by  which  all  my  better  feel- 
ings and  tastes  had  been  constantly  ruflled. 

“To  iivc  alone,  and  to  compose  verses  at  my 
leisure,  appeared  to  me  the  very  summit  of  felicity. 
And  then  my  budding  wisdom  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  dispenses  with  all  joy;  very  far  from  it. 
Perhaps  1 have  never  thoroughly  known  what  our 
ancient  and  modern  romancers  call  love ; for  I have 
ever  regarded  woman,  not  as  a wife  or  as  a mistress — 
relations  which  too  often  put  her  in  the  condition 
either  of  a slave  or  a tyrant — but  I have  always 
seen  in  her  a friend  whom  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us.  That  tenderness,  mingled  with  esteem,  with 
which  this  sex  has  inspired  me  from  my  youth,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  my  sweetest  con- 
solations. I have  thus  completely  triumphed  over  a 
lurking  disposition  to  indulgence  in  gloomy  humors, 
the  returns  of  which  became  less  and  less  frequent 
under  the  influence  of  women  and  poetry.  It  w’ould 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  expressed  my  gratitude 
to  women  for  this  blessing,  for  poetry  camo  to  me 
from  them.” 

And  the  chief  of  women  to  him  dies  poor,  and 
old,  and  friendless  in  a hospital.  She  was  buried 
in  the  hospital  cemetery  probably.  “What  have  they 
carved  upon  her  head-stone?  Or  has  she  only  a 
wooden  cross  to  mark  her  grave,  which  will  crum- 
ble with  her  bones,  and  so  all  sign  of  her  disappear 
from  earth  ? Last  year  it  came  out  that  the  grave 
of  Charles  Lamb  was  overgrown  with  brambles  and 
utterly  neglected.  Yet  no  author  was  ever  more 
personally  loved  by  his  public  than  he.  Doubtless 
months  since,  when  the  fact  was  made  known,  the 
mound  has  been  softly  turfed  anew,  and  flowers  that 
bloom  all  summer  long  trail  over  it.  And  how  many, 
had  they  but  have  known  of  Beranger’s  Lisette  liv- 
ing in  age  and  pinching  poverty,  would,  for  love  of 
him,  have  spared  her  old  hands  the  hard  necessity 
of  work!  It  is  too  late  now.  Lisetto  is  with  Be- 
ranger,  and  the  First  Consul,  and  all  the  famous 
company  of  the  Paris  of  half  a century  ago.  But 
what  other  Charles  Lamb’s  grave  may  be  at  this 
moment  neglected  that  we  might  piously  restore? 
What  other  Lisetto  lives  painfully  in  au  attic  whom 
we  might  console  ? 


* Translated  by  William  Young. 
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I HAVE  been  reading,  in  uThe  Book  Hunter,” 
Mr.  White’s  kind  notice  of  Mr.  John  Keese,  the 
book  auctioneer;  and  have  looked  over  my  book- 
case, among  the  catalogues  of  the  many  auctions  I 
have  attended,  for  one  where  I noted  down  in  short- 
hand the  witty  run  of  words  that,  for  a few  minutes, 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  I will  copy  it  for  you.  Few 
book-buyers  in  this  city  but  have  dropped  in  his 
auction-room,  and  those  who  were  his  friends  will 
have  pleasant  reminiscences  awakened,  as  mine  are, 
by  hearing  again  his  w’ords : 

“Naif,  n’alf,  n’alf;  three  do  I have?  three, 
three ; quarter,  did  you  say  ? Never  let  me  hear  an 
Irishman  cry  quarter.  N’alf,  n’alf ; knocked  down 
to  Maguire  at  three  dollars  and  a half.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, give  me  a bid  for  ‘Byron’s  Works,*  London 
edition,  full  of  illustrations.  Tw'o  dollars,  two,  two ; 
an  eighth,  eighth,  eighth ; quarter,  quarter,  quar- 
ter—the  man  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Moffat,  at 
two  dollars  and  a quarter.  The  next  thing,  gentle- 
men, is  ‘ The  Four  last  Things,  by  Dr.  Bates.’  Fifty 
cents,  fifty — What  are  they  f Bid  away,  gentle- 
men, the  book’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  they  are : 
five  eighths,  five  eighths ; five  and  six,  five  and  six. 
Chase  has  it,  at  five  and  six.  Stop!  that's  my  hid . 
Too  late,  Sir,  all  booked  to  Chase ; had  such  a con- 
founded short  name,  got  it  right  down.  Start,  if 
you  please,  gentlemen,  on  1 Protestant  Discussions, 
by  Dr.  Cummings,*  an  original  D.D. — none  of  your 
modern  fiddle-dec-decs : three  quarters,  quarters; 
seven  eighths;  do  I have  seven  eighths? — yes,  it  is 
all  complete;  a perfect  book,  gentlemen;  wants 
nothing  but  a reader.  Dollar,  dollar;  n’eighth, 
n’eighth.  Black  has  it,  at  one  and  one  eighth. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I offer  you  a superb  * Prayer  Book,* 
Appleton’s  edition,  best  morocco,  gilt  all  over,  like 
the  sinner : three  quarters,  three  quarters,  quarters, 
quarters — look  at  it,  gentlemen.  Here,  Sir,  let  me 
show  it  up  to  this  goodly  company ; you’ve  looked 
at  it  many  a time  with  more  care  than  profit : seven 
eighths ; dollar ; n’eighth  ; quarter,  quarter— large 
print,  gentlemen ; good  for  those  whose  eyes  are 
weak  and  whose  faith  is  strong ; remember  your 
grandmothers,  gentlemen  — threo  eighths,  three 
eighths.  Brown  has  it,  at  one  and  three  eighths. 
Now,  gentlemen,  1 come  to  a line  of  splendid  illus- 
trated English  books.  Bo  so  kind  as  to  bid  for 
* Finden’s  Beauties  of  Moore,’  cloth  extra,  full  of  su- 
perb illustrations,  and  I’ve  how  much  bid  for  this? 
Start,  if  you  please;  go  on.  Two  dollars;  and  a 
half,  n’alf,  n’alf ; three,  three : n’alf,  n’alf ; four, 
four,  four.  These  arc  all  English  books,  printed  in 
England,  bound  in  England,  and  sacrificed  in  Amer- 
ica ; and  I have  only  four  dollars  for  this  superb 
book— quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  and  this  goes  to  the 
great  Maguire  [at  that  time  Kossuth  was  being 
called  every  where  the  great  Magyar],  at  four  dol- 
lars and  a quarter.  ‘ The  Gems  of  Beauty*  is  the 
next  book,  gentlemen.  This  is  a glowing  book, 
beautiful  as  Venus,  and  bound  by  Vulcan  in  his  best 
days,  red  morocco,  well  read  outside,  gentlemen,  and 
what  do  I hear  for  that?  Fifty  cents — horrible! 
Two  dollars  by  some  gentleman  whose  feelings  are 
outraged;  quarter,  quarter;  half,  shall  I say? 
Cash  has  it,  at  two  dollars  and  a half.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  4 Philosophical  Works  of  John  Locke,’ 
best  edition,  opened  by  John  Keese;  start,  if  you 
please — go  on.  Dollar ; n’alf,  n’alf ; three  quarters. 
Bound  in  muslin  f Yes,  Sir ; don’t  you  respect  the 
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cloth?  Seven  eighths,  seven  eighths;  two,  two, 
two;  quarter,  quarter — brought  three  dollars  the 
other  day.  No,  it  didn't!  Well,  one  just  like  it 
did.  Moffat  takes  it,  at  two  dollars  and  a quarter. 

Now  for  a beautiful  Annual,  gentlemen,  ‘ The  La- 
dies’ Diadem,*  splendid  steel  engravings,  and  no  date, 
may  be  1855,  6,  7,  or  8.  Can’t  tell ; they  publish 
them  so  much  in  advance  nowadays.  What  do  I 
hear?  seventy-five,  seventy-five;  new  book,  pub- 
lished in  England ; dollar,  dollar ; eighth,  do  I hear? 
eighth;  quarter;  three  eighths,  tiiree  eighths — down. 

What’s  the  name?  whose  bid  is  that?  Well,  just 
as  you  please;  quarter,  quarter — that’s  your  bid, 

Sir,  ’gainst  you  out  there,  three  eighths,  that’s  yours, 

Sir;  what’s  the  name?  I'll  take  it;  you  seem  to 
be  very  anxious  to  sell  it.  No,  Sir,  I’m  not  on  the 
anxious  bench ; those  are  the  anxious  seats  where 
you  are.  I take  a decided  stand  on  that ; I face  the 
whole  congregation.  Go  on,  if  you  please.  The 
next  book,  ‘ Kirke  White’s  Remains,’  London  edi- 
tion, with  splendid  portrait,  taken  from  some  old 
daguerreot ype ; dollar,  dollar,  dollar,  and  down  it 
goes.  Who’ll  have  it  ? Well,  start  it,  gentlemen. 

What  do  I hear  ? seventy-five  cents ; seven  eighths, 
seven  eighths ; dollar  by  all  the  house ; n’eighth, 
n’eighth.  Cash  has  it,  at  a dollar  and  one  eighth ; 
horrible ! I’ve  been  the  high  priest  of  many  a sac- 
rifice. Now,  gentlemen,  who  wants  ‘Ross’s  last 
Expedition ;’  went  to  the  poles,  and,  no  doubt,  voted 
twice.  Start,  if  you  please — go  on ; dollar,  did  you 
say?  quarter,  quarter,  quarter;  bidder  here,  half, 
half’ — and  so  on  through  the  catalogue. 

A friend  in  Chicago  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

Quite  a number  of  contrabands  have  found  their 
way  into  our  city,  and  are  employed  in  various  ca- 
pacities in  families.  Oue  of  them  was  sent  by  his 
new  master  for  a “porter-house”  steak,  which  proved 
to  be  tough  and  uneatable.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  however,  and  soon  after  Cuffee  was  sent  on  & 
similar  errand,  when  the  steak  was  worse  than  be- 
fore. Cuffee  was  called  up  and  interrogated. 

‘ * When  I send  you  of  an  errand,  do  you  always 
ask  for  what  I send  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sah ; allays,  Sah.” 

“ What  did  you  ask  for  w'hen  you  went  for  the 
steak  this  morning?” 

“ Boarding-house  steak,  Sah.” 

A clergyman,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  number 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Drawer,  relates  an 
amusing  scene  in  bis  own  house,  in  the  country : 

A strapping  Irishman,  full  six  feet  twfo  inches, 
accompanied  by  another  son  of  Erin,  came  into  my 
study,  and  intimated  a desire  for  matrimony  on  the 
part  of  the  taller  and  larger  of  the  twTo.  The  female 
had  remained  bashfully  in  the  kitchen.  After  sev- 
eral inquiries  the  matter  did  not  appear  at  all  satis- 
factory— the  man  seemed  sullen,  and  the  bride  de- 
cidedly secretive.  It  w'as  finally  determined,  how- 
ever, to  tie  the  knot,  and  after  asking  about  a ring, 
wrhich  the  man  said  he  had,  the  party  were  directed 
to  go  into  the  parlor.  Here  were  difficulties  innu- 
merable. The  man  persisted  in  keeping  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  stumbled  fearfully  in  his  answer 
to  the  important  question.  But  the  climax  was 
reached  with  the  ring.  “ Where  is  the  ring?” 

“ John,”  said  tho  bridegroom  to  his  frieud,  “give 
us  the  ring.” 

John,  thrusting  his  hand  in  his  trowsers  pocket, 
drew  out  a dirty  buckskiu  purse,  and  emptying  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  pennies,  keys,  pieces  of 
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string,  etc.,  produced  a formidable  ring,  and  ex- 
tended it  toward  the  bridegroom.  His  fingers  were 
slippery,  and  the  ring  rolled  off  somewhere  on  the 
carpet.  Immediately  the  whole  party  were  on  their 
knees  in  search,  while  the  cl  erg}’ man  contemplated 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  bride,  bridegroom, and  friends 
groping  around  on  hands  and  knees  upon  the  floor. 
The  bride  at  last  finding  the  ring  under  a sofa,  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  a certificate  given,  and  the 
parties  departed,  but  evidently  not  in  a condition  of 
perfect  bliss.  It  appeared  afterward  that  the  man 
had  been  engaged  to  the  girl  for  some  time,  was 
tired  of  her,  but  could  not  resist  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

A few  days  afterward  the  woman  came  to  say 
that  her  husband  had  taken  the  certificate  and  had 
disappeared.  Another  certificate  was  furnished,  and 
the  man  was  pursued  by  his  wife  and  brought  back 
—only  in  a few  weeks  to  depart  again  for  the  Far 
West.  Six  months  afterward  the  woman  walked 
sixteen  miles  to  ask  the  writer  to  unmarry  her,  as 
she  wished  to  marry  another  man. 


A soldier  who  can  get  off  a laugh  over  the  loss 
of  a limb  must  be  of  pretty  good  stuff : 

Passing  along  one  of  our  thoroughfares  a few 
days  since  we  met  a poor  soldier,  who  had  lost  one 
of  his  limbs  in  battle,  slowly  walking  on  his  crutch- 
es. A friend  meeting  him  cried, 

41 1 say,  Jim,  how  is  it  that  you  went  away  with 
two  legs  and  came  back  with  three?” 

“Oh,  bedad,  I made  fifty  per  cent  on  it!”  was 
the  reply. 

A western  New  Yorker  writes  the  following  for 
the  Drawer : 

In  the  neighboring  town  of  D live  two  farm-r 

ers,  named  Jones  and  Atwood.  Their  farms  join ; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  a quarrel  arose  about  a cer- 
tain side-hill  line-fence.  The  quarrel  resulted  in  a 
lawsuit,  in  which  neighbor  Jones,  having  (as  At- 
wood claims)  sworn  the  most  tremendous  lies  on 
trial,  gained  the  case.  A short  time  after  notice 
was  given  out  that  there  would  be  preaching  on  a 
certain  evening  in  the  school-house.  On  the  ap- 
pointed evening  the  neighbors  assembled.  The 
preacher,  haring  finished  his  discourse — from  the 
text,  “ What  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ?” — invited  any  of  those  present  who  wished  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  text.  Brother  Jones 
arose,  and  commenced  his  remarks  by  saying, 

“What  shall  a man  give  for  his  soul?  How 
much  is  it  worth  ? Can  any  one  here  tell  me  how 
much  a soul  is  worth  ?” 

Before  he  could  proceed  further  neighbor  Atwood 
jumped  up,  and,  with  finger  pointing  to  Brother 
Jones,  said,  in  shrill,  piping  voice,  which  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  room, 

44 1 know  what  one  man’s  soul  is  worth.  It’s 
worth  just  one  rod  of  side-hill  /” 


The  blunders  of  44  help”  are  endless,  but  this  is 
rich  beyond  any  lately  narrated.  It  is  reported  by 
a clergyman,  whose  wife  is  the  daily  victim  of  such 
a plague : 

We  had  recently  a new  “help,”  of  the  “African 
persuasion,”  who,  being  from  the  city,  naturally 
prided  herself  on  her  qualifications.  “ The  Lady  of 
the  Manse”  the  other  morning  directed  her  to  boil 
some  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  on  the  table 
an  egg-glass,  the  sand  in  which  runs  through  in 
three  minutes,  directing  her  to  boil  the  eggs  by  the 
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glass.  Going  into  the  kitchen  a few  minutes  later 
the  eggs  were  found  boiling  away  for  dear  life  around 
the  circumference  of  the  pan,  and  the  egg -glass 
mounting  guard  in  the  centre,  and  the  boiling  water 
playing  such  antics  with  it  as  would  have  appalled 
Father  Time,  its  great  patron. 


The  same  good-humored  friend,  in  writing  of  the 
trials  of  the  kitchen,  tells  us  of  the  parlor-talk  as 
follows : 

We  have  a small  melodeon,  that  was  once  over- 
heard by  a country  parishioner.  He  expressed  a 
wish  to  come  in  and  hear  it  to  his  full  satisfaction. 
After  listening  a while,  with  evidently  gratified 
feelings,  he  exclaimed, 4 4 Well,  that  is  pretty ! This 
is  the  only  forty  piany  I ever  see  in  my  life  but  one, 
but  that  one  had  a crank  rigged  at  the  back  of  it !” 


We  have  not  hod  a neater  story  than  this  in  the 
Drawer  for  many  a month.  It  is  all  the  pleasanter 
as  it  comes  from  one  of  our  44  way  ward  sister”  States : 

A bashful  gentleman  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississip- 
pi, took  a violent  44  hankering”  after  a fair  seam- 
stress of  the  town ; and,  after  a great  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, finally  brought  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  made  an  evening  call  on  the  lady.  He 
found  her  busily  engaged  at  her  work,  pressing  off 
a garment  with  a tailor’s  goose.  She,  however,  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously,  and  continued  her  work. 
A bevy  of  the  seamstress’s  female  friends  dropped 
in  a few  minutes  after  our  heroic  friend  had  sub- 
sided into  silence,  for  he  found  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  maintain  a conversation  with  the  lady.  The 
sudden  entrance  of  the  visitors,  instead  of  relieving, 
only  added  to  his  embarrassment,  and  he  sat  in  si- 
lence until  his  situation  became  painful  to  all,  but  to 
none  more  than  to  himself.  All  efforts  to  draw  him 
into  conversation  proved  abortive,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  ladies  how  to  re- 
lieve the  gentleman  of  his  embarrassment  without  a 
catastrophe,  for  he  wras  well  known  to  all  of  them  as 
a gentleman  of  great  worth,  bashfulness  being  his 
only  frailty.  The  seamstress  finally  got  through 
with  her  work,  and  called  out  to  the  negro  man  in 
the  kitchen : 

“John!” 

The  door  opened,  and  a stout,  burly  negro  stuck 
his  head  through  the  doorway,  and  said, 

“ I is  here,  Missus.” 

44  John,  will  you  take  this  goose  out?” 

Our  bashful  friend  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  exclaimed, 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  intruding  on 
you,  but  I'll  go  out  myself  7” 

And  before  the  lady  could  explain  her  meaning  to 
him,  he  had  gathered  his  hat  and  made  his  exit, 
which  was  followed  by  the  frantic  yells  of  the  girls. 
I am  sony  to  add  that  that  little  misunderstanding 
made  an  old  bachelor  and  an  old  maid. 


One  of  our  army  correspondents  sends  to  the 
Drawer  a capital  story  of  a Yankee  who  was  up  to 
driving  a trade  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances: 

A certain  Captain  in  this  regiment  (Massachusetts 
Fourteenth)  is  noted  somewhat  for  his  love  of  the 
good  things  gastronomic,  and  several  days  since  dis- 
patched one  of  his  44  live  Yankees”  off  to  Alexandria 
for  some  fresh  oysters,  giving  him,  in  his  usual  jo- 
cose vein,  the  command,  44  Don’t  come  back  with- 
out them !” 

Off  goes  the  man,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  him 
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for  several  day9.  The  indignant  and  disappointed 
Captain  reports  him  a deserter,  and  gives  him  up  as 
a “lost  child.”  But  lo!  after  a lapse  of  nine  days, 
the  Captain  beholds  his  reported  deserter,  Bailv, 
coming  into  camp,  leading  in  a train  of  four-horse 
wagons  loaded  with  oysters.  Approaching  and  re- 
spectfully saluting  the  amazed  and  speechless  Cap- 
tain, Baily  laconically  “reports:” 

“Here  are  your  oysters,  Cap;  couldn’t  find  any 
in  Alexandria,  so  I chartered  a schooner  and  made  a 
voyage  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk  for  them. 
There’s  about  two  hundred  bushels — where  do  you 
want  ’em  ?” 

Baily,  it  seems,  did  really  make  the  trip,  hired  his 
men,  and  sold  oysters  enough  in  Georgetown,  before 
44  reporting,”  to  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  him  a 
profit  of  $150.  The  44  two  hundred  bushels"  were 
divided  among  the  regiment,  and  Baily  returned  to 
his  duty  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  transpired. 

Tnis  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  Missouri : 

Not  far  from  here,  on  the  Missouri  River,  live  a 
worthy  couple,  Mr.  Tom  Childers  and  wife,  whose 
principal  occupation  during  the  boating  season  is 
watching  and  commenting  on  the  different  steamers 
passing  up  and  down.  Mrs.  Childers  can  read  a lit- 
tle, and  generally  manages  to  spell  out  the  names 
on  the  wheel-houses ; but  Tom  knows  nearly  every 
boat  on  the  river  by  some  peculiarity  of  construc- 
tion. Once  they  were  both  puzzled.  The  Tfios. 
E.  Tutt  was  coming  up. 

“There  comes  the  Thomas  E.  Tutt”  says  Tom. 

“No,”  says  the  old  lady,  after  the  boat  had  got 
near  enough  for  the  letters  on  the  wheel-house  to  be 
distinguished;  “it’s  the  T-H-O-S-E  T-U-T-E, 
the  Those  Tute , for  there’s  the  name  on  the  wheel- 
house.” 

Tom  insisted  that  it  was  the  Tutt , and  even  wa- 
gered a calico  dress  that  ho  was  right.  While  they 
were  considering  about  how  the  bet  was  to  be  de- 
cided, Steve  Bynum,  a noted  wag,  rode  up,  and  they 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  him.  lie  looked  at  the  boat 
attentively  for  a moment,  and  answered, 

“ Well,  1 declare,  at  the  first  glance  I thought  it 
was  the  Tutt ; but,  Tom,  you’ve  lost  the  dress.  Your 
old  woman  19  right ; there’s  the  name  as  plain  as  day : 
T-n-o-s-E,  those;  t-u-t-e,  tute — Those  Tute.” 

Tom  bought  the  dress,  but  is  puzzled  to  this  day 
about  the  great  similarity  between  the  Those  Tute 
and  the  Thos.  E.  Tutt, 

The  intelligence  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  over 
the  water  was  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  verdict  of 
a jury  in  Surrey  a few  weeks  ago.  A jury  was  empan- 
ncled  to  try  a man  charged  with  having  house-break- 
ing implements  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a felony.  The  foreman  delivered  the  intelligent 
verdict : “ We  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  a doubt.”  Of  course  the  presiding  magistrate 
refused  to  receive  such  a verdict;  whereupon  the  fore- 
man explained  that  there  was  a doubt  among  them, 
but  they  thought  the  prisoner  was  guilty.  The 
explanation  did  not  make  matters  clearer,  and  the 
. doubting  jury  were  sent  back  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence again.  They  failed  to  agree,  and  were  dis- 
charged, the  prisoner  being  remanded  to  the  next 
sessions,  to  be  then  tried. 

To  get  a joke  into  some  people’s  heads  requires  a 
surgical  operation.  Our  Scotch  friends  are  not  very 
quick  at  “seeing  the  point.”  In  London,  the  other 
day,  at  the  trial  of  a divorce  case,  the  parties  to 
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which  were  a nobleman  of  advanced  years  and  his 
young  wife,  Sir  Cresswcll  Cresswell  remarked  that 
this  was  another  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  “ mar- 
riages contracted  between  May  and  December.” 
Shortly  afterward  the  learned  J udge  received  a let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  a Scotch  Statistical  Socie- 
ty, intimating  that  the  body  which  he  represented 
would  be  much  obliged  if  Sir  Cresswell  would  favor 
them  with  an  account  of  the  facts  from  which  he 
had  derived  the  singular  rule  enunciated  by  him  as 
to  the  infelicity  of  marriages  solemnized  during  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year ; and  adding  that  some  of 
the  members  of  tho  Society  wished  to  draw  up  the 
information  which  might  be  thus  afforded  them  in 
the  shape  of  a paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society, 
with  a view  to  public  discussion. 


Specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  lawyers  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  print.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  the  world  is  favored  with  a glance  at  the  office- 
practice  of  counsel,  in  which,  after  all,  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  profession  are  won.  The  following 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  legal  gentlemen  : 

In  the  town  of  C , De  W County,  Illinois, 

lives  a lawyer  named  Smith.  Not  long  since  a Mr. 
Jones,  wishing  to  purchase  some  land,  the  separate 
property  of  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Brown,  consulted  Smith 
in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  purchase  was  effect- 
ed, and  the  deed  to  Jones  executed  by  Mrs.  Brown 
and  her  husband.  Acting  under  the  instructions  of 
lawyer  Smith,  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  took  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  parties  examined  Mr.  Brown 
separately,  afterward  affixing  to  the  deed  the  follow- 
ing certificate: 

“And  the  said  John  Brown,  husband  of  the  said  Mary 
Brown,  who  is  personally  known  to  rac  to  be  the  same  per- 
son who  subscribed  the  said  instrument  of  writing,  having 
had  the  contents  of  said  instrument  made  known  and  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  being  by  mo  examined  separate  and 
apart  from  his  said  wife,  did  acknowledge  said  instrument 
to  be  his  act  and  deed ; that  he  executed  the  same,  and 
relinquished  his  courtesy  in  the  lands  and  tenements  there- 
in mentioned,  voluntarily  and  freely,  without  the  fear  or 
compulsion  of  his  said  wife,  Mary  Brown,  and  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  retract." 

This  extraordinary  document  is  now  on  the  rec- 
ords of  De  W County,  a standing  monument  of 

the  legal  acumen  of  the  attorney  aforesaid. 


In  1848,  while  the  Convention  which  nominated 
General  Taylor  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia  a 
somewhat  noted  local  politician  from  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  mingling  in  tho  muss. 
As  the  Convention  adjourned  over  Sunday  he  con- 
cluded to  go  to  church.  We  will  let  him  tell  his 
own  story : 

“ I had  mounted  my  best  regalia  and  looked  fine ; 
stopped  at  the  door  and  asked  the  sexton  for  a seat ; 
wras  shown  a very  good  one,  entirely  unoccupied,  in 
the  back  part  of  which  I seated  myself.  In  a short 
time  a very  decent-looking  man,  plainly  dressed, 
entered  and  took  the  front  of  the  pew.  I held  my 
head  reverently  and  looked  pious.  He  glanced  at 
me  several  times,  then  took  out  a white  handker- 
chief, looked  at  me  again,  then  took  out  a card,  drew 
his  pencil,  wrote,  ‘This  is  my  pew,  Sir,’  and  tossed 
the  card  to  me. 

“ I picked  it  up,  and  immediately  wrote  on  it, 4 It 
is  a very  good  one.  What  rent  do  you  pay?’  and 
tossed  it  back.” 


A venerable  correspondent  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

Your  “Yuba  Dam”  anecdote  puts  me  in  mind  of 
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a story  of  many  years  ago.  Our  dear  old  dead  and 
gone  teacher  had  a strange  way  of  instructing  us. 
Calling  his  class  into  his  study,  he  would  say  “Go 
on  ;”  and  on  we  went,  all  together.  Suddenly  he 
would  cry  “Stop!”  and  “Go  on  you,”  pointing  to 
some  poor  fellow  he  thought  was  “ doing  the  shuffle.” 
Upon  one  occasion  he  was  down  upon  an  unoffend- 
ing-looking lad.  His  recitation  did  not  please  the 
Doctor,  and  out  came  the  cane,  wax-ended.  When 
“ wax  end”  came  out  we  knew  he  was  in  a passion. 

“What’s  your  name  ?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“Watt,  Sir,”  replied  the  unoffending  boy. 

“ What,  Sir  ?”  repeated  the  irate  Doctor. 

“Watt,  Sir,”  replied  blue  coat. 

“ Put  out  your  hand !”  And  six  would  have  been 
administered  had  not  the  other  boys  with  one  voice 
cried  out, 

“His  name  is  William  Watt,  Sir!” 


In  Central  New  York  a crowd  had  congregateu  at 
the  dep6t  to  “see  the  cars  come  in.”  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a plank  flooring  level  with  the 
top  of  the  rails.  A young  man  from  the  “ rural  dis- 
tricts” stood  very  near  the  track,  both  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  mouth  and  eyes  open,  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  the  expected  train,  which,  when  it  came 
around  the  curve  and  approached  the  station,  so 
completely  absorbed  his  attention  he  was  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  point  of  his  boot  rested  on  the 
rail.  Suddenly,  however,  he  jumped  back,  greatly 
frightened,  minus  the  end  of  his  boot,  which  the 
wheels  had  neatly  amputated.  As  he  was  gazing 
at  the  curtailed  member  with  some  astonishment, 
and  thinking  what  a “near”  thing  it  was,  some  one 
coolly  remarked  to  him,  “My  dear  Sir,  you  came 
very  near  being  made  no-toe-rious  that  time !” 


There  lives  in  this  city  (says  a Chicago  friend)  a 
lady  named  Mallaby,  whose  sudden  illnesses  and 
more  sudden  recoveries  are  the  cause  of  wonder 
among  her  many  friends.  The  doctor’s  carriage 
stands  at  her  door  of  an  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  will  be  out  to  ball  or  party,  radiant  with 
health  and  beauty.  These  sudden  conversions  were 
well  hit  off  by  a friend  of  mine,  a day  or  two  since. 
Meeting  him  on  Lake  Street,  I inquired  anxiously 
after  Mrs.  M.,  having  heard  shortly  before  that  she 
was  very  ill. 

“Oh!”  said  he,  “she  is  bad — very  bad;  she 
wasn’t  expected  to  live  yesterday.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  I replied. 

“Yes.  She  called  up  Mr.  Mallaby,  and  bid  him 
good-by ; called  up  the  children,  and  bid  them  good- 
by  ; called  up  John,  and  told  him  to  bring  the  car- 
riage to  the  door ; and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  shop- 
ping in  town !” 


One  of  our  many  army  correspondents  sends  us  a 
■whole  budget  of  pleasantries,  from  which  we  cull  a 
few  for  the  Drawer : 

One  of  our  Companies  is  composed  of  emigres  from 
“ the  fair  land  of  Poland.”  Before  we  adopted  the 
regulation  uniform  (nearly  two  years  ago  now),  these 
“gay  and  festive”  exiles  beamed' in  four-cornered 


blood-colored  caps  and  coats,  faced  with  the  same 
sanguinary  color,  it  being  the  national  costume  of 
the  Polish  “ Fatherland.”  They  were  called  by  the 
men  throughout  camp  as  “the  Poles.”  One  day, 
as  the  Colonel  was  writing  in  his  private  office 
in  barracks,  he  desired  a bundle  of  papers  which 
were  on  the  top  of  a high  chest.  Having  nothing  at 
hand  to  get  them  down  with,  he  dispatched  his  or- 
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derly — who  was  one  of  the  Polish  gentry — to  bring 
him  a long  pole.  “And  mind,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“ to  bring  the  longest  pole  you  can  find.” 

Off  went  the  son  of  Poland,  and  soon  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a tall  brother  “patriot,”  with 
the  queer  cap  and  faced  coat  (since  denominated  the 
“ regimental  flag- staff”),  and  saying,  as  he  entered, 

“Kollnel,  dis  is  de  longest  Bole  in  mine  Kompa- 
ny!”  

The  Captain  of  B Company,  who  is  known  as  the 
“Senior  Captain”  by  the  persistency  in  which  he 
advanced  his  claims  to  that  honorable  position,  had, 
singular  to  say,  two-thirds  of  his  large  Company 
composed  of  tailors.  Why  the  sons  of  St.  Sartorius 
should  have  gathered  around  him  none  can  say — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  he  having  been  a lawyer,  the  connec- 
tion between  suits  at  law  and  suits  of  clothes,  or  the 
lawyer’s  quill  and  the  tailor’s  goose  had  caused  it — 
but  so  it  was.  One  day,  when  the  number  of  tents 
and  occupants  to  each  was  being  regulated,  the  Cap- 
tain aforesaid  had  asked  for  two  more  canvas  houses, 
and  fancy  his  surprise  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Colonel  for  him  to  turn  in  to  the  Quarter-master  one 
tent,  as  he  (the  Colonel)  was  informed  there  was 
“ but  one  man  in  the  tent.” 

Off  went  the  surprised  Captain  to  head-quarters, 
and  meeting  the  Colonel  and  Quarter-master  there, 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  order  in  question. 

“ Why,”  says  the  Colonel,  with  a droll  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  “ one  of  your  sergeants  informed  me  that 
you  have  a tent  with  but  one  man  in  it.” 

“ It  is  false,  Sir!”  says  the  irate  Captain.  “Ev- 
ery one  of  my  tents  is  more  than  full,  and  I want 
two  more.” 

“Captain,”  said  the  Quarter-master,  “haven’t 
you  got  nine  of  your  tailors  in  one  tent  f and — ” 

But  the  “sold”  Senior  Captain  had  “sloped,” 
and  did  not  hear  the  laughter  which  accompanied 
the  Quarter-master’s  statement  that  “nine  tailors 
make  a man.” 


In  our  camp  a peculiar  kind  of  brandy,  marked 
Y.  O.  P.,  is  much  used  by  the  officers.  What  V.  0.  P. 
stands  for  no  man  can  tell,  but  all  the  bottles  bear 
prominently  the  cabalistic  letters.  In  relation  to 
this  a good  story  is  told : 

Severnl  of  our  officers  were  once  assembled  at 
head-quarters.  The  Colonel  was  engaged  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  a certain  inscrip- 
tion to  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors.  As  this 
was  a subject  of  discussion  in  the  regiment  at  the 
time,  Captain  Rufus  Potts  said, 

“Colonel,  what  inscription  will  be  placed  on  the 
flag?” 

“ Why,”  broke  in  a Lieutenant  familiarly  known 
as  “Old  Useless,”  an  inveterate  punster— “why,” 
said  he,  “ the  inscription  will  bo  Y.  0.  P.” 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  Captain  Dan  Bob- 
iels,  known  as  “the  small  but  healthy  tiger,”  in- 
nocently asked  what  V.  O.  P.,  in  that  connection, 
stood  for. 

“Why,”  answered  the  “Old  Useless”  chap,  “the 
Colonel  prides  himself  upon  having  one  of  the  oldest 
regiments  in  the  service ; and  V.  O.  P.  stands  for 
Very  Old  Privates .” 

Silence  reigned,  while  several  dark  bottles  were 
produced,  and  all  agreed  that  the  Very  Old  Privates 
are  the  best  companions  on  a campaign. 

From  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  comes  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  story : 
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Many  years  ago,  when  Coudersport,  the  seat  of 
justice  in  Potter  County,  was  in  its  infancy,  there 
lived  and  flourished  a good  old  man  named  Taggart. 
He  was  endowed  with  strong  common  sense,  a ge- 
nial disposition,  and  considerable  love  of  fun.  His 
education  was  quite  limited ; but  for  all  that  be  was 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  the  Governor  for  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many  years. 

One  day  a man  was  arrested  and  brought  before 
“Squire  Taggart,”  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a 
neighbor’s  barn.  Mr.  Cole,  a lawyer  of  the  place, 
was  employed  for  the  prosecution,  and  one  Jacob 
Bishop,  a wrangling,  ignorant,  and  pretentious  pet- 
tifogger, was  employed  for  the  defense.  In  the 
course  of  the  examination  the  wife  of  the  man  whose 
barn  had  been  burnt  was  brought  on  the  stand  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  whereupon  Bishop  got 
up  and  objected  to  the  witness. 

“State  the  ground  of  your  objection,”  said  the 
justice,  mildly. 

“Yes,  yes,”  interposed  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, “we  w'ant  to  know  upon  what  grounds  yon 
object  to  this  witness.” 

The  pettifogger  here  drew  himself  up,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  old  justice  with  an  air  of  profound  wis- 
dom, said,  slowly  and  emphatically, 

“May  it  please  this  hon’ble  court,  I object  to  this 
witness  on  the  ground  that  she  is  compos  mentis .” 

“ Compos  mentis  F exclaimed  Cole,  with  a laugh. 
“Come,  come,  Bishop,  don’t  you  go  to  humbugging 
the  court  with  your  nonsense.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  justice,  sternly,  “this  court  per- 
mits no  hog  Latin  to  be  used  here,  and  you  must 
state  in  plain  English  w hat  you  mean  by  such  out- 
landish talk  as  compos  mentis.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  heard  any  thing  against  the  woman’s  charac- 
ter before.” 

“ I beg  the  hon’ble  court’s  paTdon,”  said  Bishop, 
with  great  dignity.  “ I had  no  intention  of  defa- 
roating  the  lady’s  character ; and  what  I meant  by 
her  bein’  compos  mentis  is,  that  sho  is  interested  in 
the  event  of  this  here  suit,  and  therefore  I object.” 

The  court  overruled,  and  the  case  went  on. 


A friend  in  Buffalo,  writing  to  the  Drawer,  says : 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  Erie  County  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  a man  was  tried  for  murder  before  the 
late  J udge  Dayton.  He  was  defended  by,  the  late 
and  lamented  G.  P.  Barker,  and  Mr.  Coon.  During 
the  entire  trial  the  judge  ruled  against  the  prisoner, 
and  the  consequence  was  a conviction. 

The  next  cause  moved  was  that  of  an  Indian,  for 
murder.  The  judge  says : “Mr.  Barker,  do  you  do- 
fend  this  man  ?” 

Barker  rose  to  his  feet  and  replied:  “Well,  your 
Honor,  Brother  Coon  and  I thought  we  would  look 
on  and  see  how  your  Honor  and  the  District  Attor- 
ney propose  to  bang  the  Indian.” 


A correspondent  from  whom  our  readers  have 
heard  before  writes : 

They  have  a good  old  Hibernian  Society  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  whose  dinners,  in  former  days,  might 
havo  been  w itnessed  the  richest  scenes  imaginable. 
The  then  President  was  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  of  the  highest  social  standing,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  all  the  community,  and  idolized  by  his 
countrymen.  The  Society  then  numbered  among 
its  members  the  Chief  J ustice  of  the  State,  several 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  and  lawyers  of  the  city.  At  one 
of  these  dinners  the  laughter  becoming  somewhat 
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uproarious  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  occasioned 

by  a passage  of  wit  between  the  Honorable  R d 

V x,  the  ex-Mayor,  and  M n M‘M 1, 

Esq.,  one  of  our  talented  editors,  the  Chief  Justice 
commanded  the  Sheriff  (another  member)  to  read  the 
riot  act,  arrest  the  rioters,  and  bring  them  before  his 
Honor  Judge  B— e (then  present)  for  trial.  The 
pleadings  in  the  case,  pro  and  con,  by  some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  city,  were  so  extremely  rich  in 
humor  and  wit  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  that  heard  them.  That  was  a night  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

At  another  dinner,  when  the  President  called  the 
gentlemen  to  fill  their  glasses  for  a toast,  a certain 
member  jumped  upland,  in  his  rich  Irish  brogue, 
called  out, 

“Mr.  President,  here’s  a gentleman  don’t  drink 
fair!” 

“I  hope,”  said  the  President,  “ that  no  gentleman 
at  the  table  refuses  to  drink  his  wine.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  other,  “that’s  not  what  I com- 
plain of  at  all : he  drinks  two  glasses  to  my  one!” 

It  was  the  same  member  who  told  the  story  of  the 
Irish  wake,  where  two  boys  of  tender  years  were,  on 
account  of  their  youth,  refused  a share  of  the  liquor 
which  is  so  freely  distributed  on  such  occasions : 

“ Niver  mind,  Jimmy,”  said  one  to  the  other,  “ I 
hope  we’ll  soon  have  a death  in  our  own  family,  and 
then  we’ll  get  as  much  whisky  as  we  want !” 

He  congratulated  the  Society,  when  the  Sheriff 
was  elected  a member,  that  they  then  1 ‘ had  a hang- 
man of  their  own,  and  could  have  their  hanging 
done  gratis — a matter  of  no  small  importance  where 
so  many  Irishmen  were  interested.” 

They  tell  a story  of  the  Judge  alluded  to  above 
who  tried  the  rioters  at  the  dinner-table.  Before 
his  promotion  to  the  Supreme  bench  he  had  once  a 
number  of  Irishmen  before  him,  in  one  of  the  interior 
counties,  indicted  for  a riot  on  the  canal.  All  their 
names  were  included  in  the  one  indictment,  and  the 
jury  found  them  all  guilty,  though  one  of  them  (Pat 
Murphy)  clearly  proved  an  alibi . They  were  all 
brought  into  court  to  be  sentenced,  and  Pat  was  di- 
rected to  stand  up  among  the  others.  Pat  protested 
vehemently,  and  reminded  the  Judge  that  it  was 
clearly  proven  on  the  trial  that  he  was  at  the  time 
sick  in  bed,  and  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  riot. 

“Sit  down,  Pat,”  said  the  Judge;  “sit  down: 
you’re  just  as  guilty  as  any  of  them.  You  know 
you  would  have  been  there  if  you  could !” 


From  Boston  “ 0.  H.  P.”  writes : 

Saturday  came,  and,  as  usual,  brought  the  Weekly. 

We  like  the  Weekly — we  do ; it’s  always  right  up  to 
the  mark.  Could  we  do  without  it?  Guess  not. 
Excuse  me ; did  not  write  this  to  praise  the  Weekly. 

No  praise  needed  from  this  quarter,  or  any  other. 

As  I was  saying,  Saturday  eve  came,  and  we  were 
looking  over  the  illustrations.  By  we,  I mean  Wife, 

Little  One,  and  Self.  The  portrait  of  N icholas  Long- 
worth  was  studied.  Wife,  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  inquired  how  he  became  possessed  of  such 
enormous  wealth  ? I replied  that  he  invested  large- 
ly in  lands,  which  rapidly  * ‘ rose  on  his  hand.”  Little 
One  was  all  attention.  She  looked  very  scrutiniz- 
ingly  at  the  portrait,  then  raised  her  eyes  to  me,  and 
exclaimed, 

“ Papa,  whore’s  the  ‘rose  on  his  hands?’” 

The  rose  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  picture.  Is 
the  pun  worth  preserving? 

[It  is.  And  here  it  stands.— Editor.] 
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THE  Bridal  Ton /ft,  made  of  appropriate  ma- 
Urials,  is  especially  becoming,  while  the  style 
of  the  robe  is  such  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
prmneuadey  the  maternal,  of  course,  being  differ- 


Tbe  Street  CdenrtJWK  which  we  illustrate  con- 
sists mainly  of  a mantilla- shaped  pardevssus,  ttiirie 
of  black.  siik  of  the  heaviest  description,  ami  orna- 
mented with  the  braid- wrought  embroidery  now  so 
m., cl.  m vogue.  ,mp Ml  .Wl 
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SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.* 

. 

uud  Governor  of  ihe  Michigan  Territory. 

• • The  President  of  the  court  was  flristo: 

X>f AjtuioiiN t also  an  officer  df  the.  did  Cojeb 
. umnivl  army.  The  jirjbiwntjijJ'g  attorney* 
were  Alexa^dek  J.  J>aj.las  and  MvoixV 
V vw*  Bit  he*.  and  the  principal  accuser  and 
witness  wj.fi  Lewis  * ' ps. 

The  charge  of  treason  was  not  eonsito- 
cd.  It  being  without  the  ju/isdieliou  of  n ruih 
nary  tribiiuaL  The  court  fowvd  the  $$$ 
cused  guilty  of  the  second  a mf  third  cluirjr&v 
jind  sentet.ieeil  hint  ‘ * to  be  shot  to  dcatht.7 
•; ; afc  ftuiTiiitixh'  ‘j^^.vunntjndtwg.  him  to  die 
|V  ' of  the  United  States. 

^ v:  Thai*  tnctey  w#  cxfcrcbsed.  l'rcslUem/Mii&'; 

ih^  y und  in  gencmi 

orders^  d J.  B.  .y$fb mih,  the  htijft- 
tfM  (who  di^d  a few  months  ago)* 

I the  following:  decjen  want  forth:  •“■  The  rdll 
^JL  of  the  army  is  not  to  bo  loiter  4l%0m>rtjd 
>y|  by  having,  upon  it  the  tuunn  -bt  iirigadicr- 
Genora)  William  Hull."’  . 

Almost  half  a centory  hn&  sway 

since  that  wewettee  wns  |*iono(incedr And. 
each  participant  in  the  trint^-nccoj&r  asid  ai- 
ca$ed>  court,  advoeat*.,  witiios*,  and  almost  of 
ttictey-^haH  hcehAhrid  the  ; gmr*.%  oxjcdifti he 

I!  in  session  in  the  city  of  Albany*  iryiim  a I vener-ibfe  General  I.OuW  the  faithful  among  the 
jJri^adie^'fieriftrif  of  the  United  Siatca  s ij.  y*;  ; ' / ' ’ 

Anny,  vvlio  had  been  accused  of  uvuir 

Tin  ne Hue  O itn ntu. n bn r-m-Chiof  of  that  fiSHp.'  , ‘ v ' V. 

'Oho* 'of  the  iuu?*i  evnionm.  juwyeTs  of  the.  jj&jt’ 

day  (*orm  lobe  rinuie  At  cabinet  rrdht&  Wry  s.wAjS? 

vva^  idtewstfd  ^8$; 

'*£.  tlio;:-- w 

»pi«;iinrd  ejns  ba  iodpcvad^  fiUei.  < >or  V«: 

•>?  i lie  iffinviptfl  meuser*  and  wimtHsci* 

i-  now  a ni-ni^ei-be..;,  -:e,i  e • ri;  a •.  ;;>>•.!  . ; . ;G  . ''.VV;  .:-»'VV  ■:  V :'  '>> 

wjn  not  long  ago  u cabinet  minister.  . <f  *•  * 

The  accused  was  William  Wi  il.  a.  rx.  ‘ 

min  icorjous  officer  uf  the  Ilevtdutioo,  , ■ ' // *%  v ••*  \'l ,-.. 


'sal 


* It  i.i  rrt‘l''>^l  in  this  and  A«bw^«*Jid 
Xii^iyfo  a aeri/s  x>f  tiff*  ImUiitV  «wjEitv 

io  U fti  SV>r  r>(  Trt  1&  T3» i.w  ykur Jb?)?  w tU 
Ifinty  ilibiiact  {r*nn  FVid-Uwk 

olfttirt  \Y«c.  of  wfticli  Uto 

•b)s,,«j^r  baM  tar  sotj>>  ywra  ‘yitm  tli*/ 

of  iFUicd  wiU  nlutrtly  he  cama^jutH^dL 
Thl*  wnrk  wljl  ia>  >ju  e^a^il  v**a 

tbt;  h Af>^>  wxd  will  W 

hy  erv&m  Impdred  witgtuvinga^  «jo*iU 
l>  froui  Ly 


tXW*  tijfl. 


liatfenni  .'UxvA’rdln^  A«t  hf 'C<9tttrfr.fsf-«  tn  the  year  1S82,  by  Harper  »ui  BixRUer.y  i&  U*b  Clerks  Olfitu  of  the  Dl>- 

tno  *>>>»«  Hit  «i»*  <(-f  Ififa.  York, 
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faithless  when  active  itomtn.-  war  hetekgttcrmg 
the  eit&dfel  of  the*  miitimS  MjYa^th.  ,;/  , 

JSf  otw  i t i? 

between  m and  the  events of  mid 

wc-  are  too  remote  tu  be  seriously  ihtJi?c|iec4  by 

the  pry btflflpS  andpUasKiits  editui  day — notwtthr 

standing  fhoAiife  of  Ciiti  accused  wn#  heard  nt 
the  time  of  trial  and  in  ptof&tffcfe 

in  jJolehVn  £$deft$e*q  and;  iUing;^Vft- 
facts  and  a^gnnuntgL  htyt:  ta  be  rtghtfntlV  iiidn^i- 
ed  by  di^^bmnato  feasor}  v History  «i'!i  .tepeftU' 
the  terrible  flu;  genet*!  order,  and  ihef 

merciful  words  of  the  President,  wit  hoot  more 
than  binning  tit  the  defense);  And  we  ail  acqui- 
esce in  the  jusfiee  \xi  the  verdict. 

-The  offense  of  Hull  was  the  surrender  of  D.e~ 
trok  mid  the  Michigan  Territory  to  the  BnhVh 
iu  the  summer  of  l&f2.  I propose  to  give  an 
outline,  Jusmnr  of  the  campaign  which  resulted 
■fit that.  Ktirrcnder,  nhd  thus  present  the  question 
c.f  the  irght^DuHtu^r  uf  that  verdict. 

Per  ecvernl  ye^r^  thbfuBolejKie  and  .iggrus^tops 
of  ever  iu^deut  and  aggre^ri  vu  Eugfend  hi  $h& 
cnforcemerit  of  Wr  vd*$h  itr  heilm  onristfesior 
the;  liie  frirrietefci4  efforts  of  her  tip- 

proved for  Uvcuty  y®M%.  tP 
incite  jr^o.^a'Wi^-'of"  the  'Northwest  to  An  ex- 
terumiuur,g  war  hgUiturt  the  Auiem-ens  north* 
word  of  the  uhia  River,  in  ordci*  to  se&hffi  rM* 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  traffic  to  tlrui^li  traders 
tit the  country  of  the  Great  ‘Lake*,  bed  made  it 
clear  to  every  mgacmitt  mind  time  war  between 
the  two  nations  was  inovi, table. 

The  Democratic  porty,  from  its  birth,  during 
Washing  ton  V rim  administration,  had  been  iik- 
Aerly  hosulo  to  England  and  friendly  toward 
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the  north  side  of  the  Mad  River,  about  two  miles 
above  Dayton. 

The  destination  of  the  troops  was  Detroit. 
Before  them  lay  a dense  wilderness  over  a space 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  broken  only  by 
the  cabin  and  the  clearing  of  the  hunter  and 
trader  here  and  there.  They  were  to  pass  by 
the  place  of  Wayne’s  victory  over  Little  Turtle 
and  his  warriors,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
in  1794;  and  Fort  Miami,  built  by  the  British 
upon  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  the 
savages  in  their  bloody  raids  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  to  which  they  had  been  constantly 
incited.  Before  him  stood  veterans  in  Indian 
wars ; and  upon  the  mind  of  every  soldier  the 
horrors  of  recent  massacres  along  the  borders 
had  made  deep  impressions,  and  fired  him  with 
vengeful  feelings  against  the  British,  the  real 
authors  of  these  calamities.  By  such  men  a 
stirring  speech,  made  by  Hull  on  formally  as- 
suming command,  was  responded  to  by  most 
vociferous  applause.  “ In  marching  through  a 
wilderness,”  he  said,  “memorable  for  savage 
barbarity,  you  will  remember  the  causes  by 
which  that  barbarity  has  been  heretofore  excited. 
In  viewing  the  ground  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
press the  feelings  of  indignation.  Passing  by 
the  ruins  of  a fortress  erected  in  our  terri- 
tory, by  a foreign  nation,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting 
the  savages  to  hostility,  and  supplying  them  with 
the  means  of  conducting  a barbarous  war,  must 
remind  you  of  that  system  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice which  that  nation  has  continually  prac- 
ticed, and  which  the  spirit  of  an  indignant  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  endure.” 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  season,  the  little  army  commenced  its 
march  up  the  Miami.  At  Urbana,  on  the  verge 
of  the  great  wilderness,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Regular  Troops,  under  Col- 
onel James  Miller,  the  brave  leader  who  said 
“I’ll  try”  when  asked  if  he  could  capture  a Brit- 
ish battery  in  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  succeeded. 
They  were  received  with  honor  as  the  heroes  of 
the  Wabash,  and  entered  the  volunteers’  camp 
under  a triumphal  arch  of  evergreens,  decked 
with  flowers  from  the  banks  of  the  brooks,  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle,  and  inscribed  with  the 
words,  in  large  letters,  Tippecanoe — Glory. 

Now  commenced  the  difficulties  and  fatigues 
of  the  march.  Hitherto  the  troops  had  enjoyed 
a sort  of  holiday  frolic,  for  wide  latitude  had 
been  given  them.  Now  pleasure  and  romance 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  work  and  stern  real- 
ity. There  was  no  pathway  for  the  army — no, 
not  so  much  as  an  Indian  trail.  They  were 
compelled  to  cut  a road  through  heavy  timber 
and  tangled  vines.  They  built  causeways  over 
broad  morasses,  and  bridges  over  considerable 
streams,  upon  the  water-shed  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  River;  and  at  certain  intervals 
block-houses  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection to  provision  trains  and  those  who  might 
fall  sick  by  the  way. 


On  the  16th  of  June  the  road  was  opened  to 
the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the  south  side  of  that 
stream  half  an  acre  of  land  was  inclosed  with 
pickets,  two  block-houses  and  some  huts  were 
built,  and  the  whole  affair  was  called  Fort  McAr- 
thur. The  forest  here  began  to  swarm  with  sav- 
ages. The  hostile  Wyandots  were  watching  ev- 
ery movement  of  the  little  army  with  vigilant 
eyes  and  malignant  hearts.  They  had  suffered 
at  Tippecanoe,  and  thirsted  for  vengeance. 

Colonel  Findlay  pushed  forward,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  Au  Glaise  erected  & stockade  call- 
ed Fort  Findlay.  The  whole  army  soon  follow- 
ed, except  a smell  corps  left  to  garrison  Fort 
M‘ Arthur.  Heavy  rains  were  falling,  and  the 
mud  in  the  marshes  became  so  deep  that  the 
army  was  compelled  to  halt.  Its  position  be- 
came extremely  perilous.  It  could  move  neither 
backward  nor  forward.  Black  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes were  a terrible  scourge.  The  cattle  were 
placed  on  short  allowance,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  transport  the  baggage  and  stores  on  pack- 
horses.  They  built  a stockade,  and,  in  allusion 
to  their  condition,  called  it  Fort  Necessity. 

While  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  deep  vrilder- 
ness — mud  equal  in  tenacity  to  any  that  ever 
blocked  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — General  Hull 
was  met  by  two  messengers  from  Detroit,  bear- 
ing gloomy  tidings.  A great  council  of  Indian 
chiefs  had  been  held  at  Brownstown,  nearly  op- 
posite the  British  Fort  Malden,  in  which  Walk- 
in-thc-Water,  a powerful  Wyandot  chief,  had  ex- 
pressed hostile  feelings  toward  the  Americans. 
The  British  too,  had  collected  a considerable 
body  of  Indians  at  Malden,  where  they  were  fed, 
armed,  and  well  furnished  with  blankets  and 
ammunition.  These  tidings  made  Hull  anxious, 
for  Detroit,  his  capital,  with  its  weak  defenses, 
was  evidently  in  danger.  At  length  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  army  moved  forward.  It  soon 
reached  Fort  Findlay  (where  the  village  of  Find- 
lay now  stands),  and  there  Hull  received  a dis- 
patch from  the  War  Department  urging  him  to 
hasten  to  Detroit  and  await  further  orders.  It 
was  dated  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  war 
was  declared,  but  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
measure.  Ordering  all  the  camp  equipage  to  be 
left  at  the  fort,  and  directing  Colonel  Cass  to 
move  forward  and  open  a road  to  the  Maumee, 
Hull  moved  steadily  on  with  the  army,  and  at 
the  close  of  June  it  encamped  upon  a plain  at 
the  Rapids  of  that  river,  a few  miles  above  the 
present  village  of  Perrysburg. 

So  exhausted  were  Hull’s  horses  and  mules 
that,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  he  dispatched  a 
schooner  for  Detroit  with  his  own  baggage  and 
that  of  most  of  his  officers ; also  all  of  the  hos- 
pital stores,  intrenching  tools,  and  a trunk  con- 
taining his  commission,  his  instructions  from  the 
War  Department,  and  complete  muster-rolls  of 
the  army  under  his  command.  He  would  also 
have  sent  the  army  money-chest  by  the  same  ves- 
sel had  he  not  been  persuaded  by  his  paymaster 
to  take  it  by  land.  This  was  a fatal  blunder,  as 
we  shall  perceive  presently.  A smaller  vessel 
was  sent  with  the  schooner  to  convey  the  army 
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invalids  to  Detroit.  Both  sailed  from  the  pres- 
ent port  of  Toledo  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  July.  On  the  same  day  the  army  moved 
forward  through  the  beautiful  open  flat  country 
to  the  settlement  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  River 
Raisin,  now  the  pleasant  city  of  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan. 

When  approaching  Frenchtown,  toward  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  Hull  was  overtaken 
by  Mr.  Shaler,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Postmaster  Walworth,  at  that  place,  with  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  War  Department : 

11  Sir, —War  ia  declared  against  Great  Uritain.  You 
will  be  on  your  guard.  Proceed  to  your  post  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  Make  such  arrangements  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  necessary, 
and  wait  for  further  orders.'' 

Hull  was  perplexed.  This  dispatch  bore  the 
same  date  as  the  one  received  from  the  same 
office  eight  days  earlier,  in  which  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  a declaration  of  war.  That 
dispatch,  comparatively  unimportant,  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  the  seat  of  Government  by 
special  courier — this , extremely  important,  had 
been  sent  to  Cleveland  by  mail  to  be  intrusted 
to  such  conveyance  as  accident  might  supply; 
and  but  for  the  vigilance  and  judgment  of  Wal- 
worth, it  might  have  remained  there  a month. 
This  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War  remains  un- 
explained to  this  day.  Indeed  the  remissness 
of  Dr.  Eustis  in  not  speedily  informing  the  mili- 
tary commanders  of  the  declaration  of  war  was 
amazing.  British  subjects  in  New  York  sent  an 
express  with  the  news  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada ; and  Colonel  St.  George,  the  British 
commander  at  Fort  Malden,  was  informed  by  let- 
ter of  the  fact  two  days  before  Hull  received 
the  least  intimation  of  it.  That  letter  was  in  an 
envelope  franked  by  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  How  that  frank  was  obtained  will 
forever  remain  a mystery.  No  man  now  believes 
that  Albert  Gallatin  would  have  lent  such  assist- 
ance, knowingly,  to  an  enemy  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. His  known  opposition  to  the  war  then  gave 
plausibility  to  the  report  that  he  was  willing  to 
cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada  ; and  President  Madison  was  afterward 
charged  with  having,  under  the  influence  of  Vir- 
ginia politicians  and  the  wily  sophist  Calhoun, 
withheld  aid  from  Hull  that  the  conquest  of 
Canada  might  not  be  effected.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Calhoun,  Virginia  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  others  of  the  war  party,  were  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  invading  Canada,  and  their  mo- 
tives have  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
quest of  that  province  would  lead  to  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  thus  materially 
increase  the  area  and  influence  of  free  territory, 
and  speedily  cause  the  sceptre  of  political  domin- 
ation to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  politicians 
of  the  Slave  States.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  it  was  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress when  war  was  declared  that  Calhoun  as- 
sured the  now  venerable  Admiral  Stewart  that, 
when  that  sceptre  should  thus  pass  away  from 
the  Slave  States  the  people  thereof  would  resort 
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to  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  Their  right  to 
do  so  had  just  been  vehemently  declared  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  by  a distinguished  representa- 
tive from  New  England. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  last  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington Hull  felt  wellTgrounded  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  schooner  sent  from  the  Maumee. 

She  was  beyond  recall ; and  within  twenty-four 
hours  he  heard  of  her  capture  by  the  British  at 
Fort  Malden.  Through  the  tardiness  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  enemy  were  thus  put  in 
possession  not  only  of  valuable  clothing,  hos- 
pital stores,  and  intrenching  tools  (all  lost  to  the 
Americans),  but  also  of  yet  more  valuable  inform- 
ation, and  thirty-six  men.  The  sin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  temporarily  covered  by  charging 
Hull  with  a treasonable  design  in  sending  that 
vessel  to  Detroit  under  such  circumstances.  He 
was  charged  wdth  the  crime  of  desiring  her  cap- 
ture, that  the  enemy  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  information  contained  in  his  papers ! The 
charge  fell  to  the  ground  when  touched  by  hon- 
est investigation.  It  was  a blunder — nothing 
more. 

Hull  rightly  believed  that  the  enemy,  pos- 
sessed of  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  force,  would 
attempt  to  intercept  him  on  his  way  from  the 
Raisin  to  Detroit.  He  pushed  forward  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible,  and  barely  escaped  an  attack  from 
the  British  and  their  savage  allies  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Huron  River.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  July  his  worn  and  weary  little  army,  about 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  encamped  upon  an  emi- 
nence at  Spring  Wells,  now  in  the  southern  sub- 
urbs of  Detroit,  and  opposite  the  pleasant  Cana- 
dian village  of  Sandwich.  There  they  were  al- 
lowed to  rest  and  recruit  while  Hull  waited  for 
the  promised  “further  orders”  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Detroit  was  then  a small  village  of  about  sixty 
houses,  surrounded  by  strong  pickets  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  erected  for  defense  against  Indian 
incursions.  On  the  hill  in  the  rear,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  the  river,  stood 
Fort  Detroit,  built  by  the  English  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  a hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
quadrangular  in  form,  with  bastions  and  bar- 
racks, and  covered  about  two  acres  of  ground. 

The  embankments  were  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
height  with  a deep  dry  ditch,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a double  row  of  pickets,  the  outside 
row  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ditch,  and  the 
other  row  projecting  laterally  from  the  banks, 
forming  what  is  technically  called  a /raise.  There 
was  another  work  called  the  Citadel  Fort  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  American  or 
Temperance  hotel  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  The 
location  of  Fort  Detroit  was  badly  chosen,  for  it 
did  not  command  the  river. 

The  British  had  watched  the  movements  of 
Hull  from  the  Canada  shore,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  reached  Detroit,  they  com- 
menced throwing  up  fortifications  at  Sandwich, 
and  opposite  the  Michigan  capital  on  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Windsor.  Hull’s  officers  and  men 
burned  with  a desire  to  cross  the  river  imme- 
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diatcly  and  attack  the  foe,  but  Hull  would  not 
move.  The  sight  of  growing  fortifications  that 
would  endanger  Fort  Detroit  and  the  town,  and 
<oon  become  too  formidable  to  face  in  crossing 
the  river,  maddened  them,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Ohio  volunteers  were  kept  from 
open  mutiny. 

To  quiet  the  growing  tumult  in  camp  Hull 
called  a council  of  his  field-officers.  They  were 
young,  ardent,  and  impatient.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  regulars  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  thorough  military  discipline.  The  Command- 
er-in-Chief  was  old,  extremely  cautious,  and  obe- 
dient to  superiors.  He  assured  the  council  that 
he  had  no  orders  to  invade  Canada.  They  in- 
sisted that  it  was  expedient,  ordere  or  no  orders, 
to  do  so  immediately,  and  drive  off  the  fort* 
builders.  **  While  I have  command,”  said 
Hull,  firmly,  *‘I  will  obey  the  orders  of  my 
government.  I will  not  cross  the  Detroit  until 
1 hear  from  Washington.” 

The  young  officers  heard  this  announcement 
of  the  veteran  with  compressed  lips;  and  doubt- 
less many  a rcbcdlious  hearts — rebel  lions  toward 
the  commanding  general  — beat  quickly  with 
deep  emotion  for  hours  after  the  council  was 
dismissed.  The  General,  observing  the  tem- 
jnjr  of  the  officers,  was  perplexed.  Happily 
for  all  a letter  came  from  the  iSecretary  of 
War  that,  evening,  directing  Hull  to  u com- 
mence operations  immediately,”  and  if  he 
thought  circumstances  would  justify  the  at- 
tempt, to  invade  Canada  at  once,  take  pos-  » 
session  of  Fort  Malden  at  Atu  hem  burg,  about  J 
eighteen  miles  below  Detroit,  and  assure  the  i 
inhabitants  that  ample  protection  to  persons  m 
and  pro|K*rty  would  be  given*  To  live  delight  * 
of  all  Hull  immediately  issued  orders  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  With  the  Michigan  mili- 


tia his  force  was  now  about  twenty-two  hundred 
effective  men,  and  were  mostly  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Forr. 

There  were  boats  and  canoes  only  sufficient 
to  carry  about  four  hundred  men — too  few  to 
cross  in  the  face  of  the  intrenched  foe;  so  Hull 
resorted  to  strategy.  Toward  the  evening  of  the 
11th  all  the  vessels  were  sent  down  to  Spring 
Wells,  in  full  view  of  the  British,  and  at  the 
same  time  Colonel  M*  Arthur  ami  his  regiment 
marched  down  to  the  same  point.  The  deceived 
enemy  concentrated  his  force  at  Sandwich  to 
dispute  the  passage.  After  dark  boats  and  men 
moved  silently  up  the  river  to  Bloody  Hun,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter 
of  Provincial  troops  bv  Indians  under  Pontiac, 
the  great  Ottawa  chief,  a century  ago.  It  was 
about  a mile  and  a half  above  the  fort. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
regulars  and  Ohio  volunteers  crossed  to  the 
Canada  shore  and  ascended  the  river  bunk  with- 
out molestation.  Colonel  Cass  and  a subaltern 
immediately  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  in 
token  of  conquest,  for  the  first  time  over  British 
soil,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  invuders  themselves, 
and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  at  Bloody  Uuu  and 
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sidemf  it,  with  Ibis 
whole  4m?y.  The 
victor*  v/env  1 tniic^ 
nant,  ami  hi  unhurt 

ed  lewdly.  0 

This  <vf3is 

battle  and  victory 
in.  the  second  war 
for  independence., 
and  was  hailed 
throughout  tftw* 

United  States  &b 
an  omen  of  future 
success.  Colonel 
Cass  wo«  called  (be 
H e re  ofT^-tb  h-tort 

lliuj  Hnll  matted  iratruKlintoly  gainst  Fo*t-;;  eions-'V^cre.  tim  firmed  'tb ' tfiair  minds,  when,  .or 
Malden  yt^)-,-hM;<%‘>jwcd[  blip  Catania  h&  might  1 the  2lkt  ©CTtflyvhe  left  the  ifivading  army  in 
have  : • ••iStY  mfianv'lhr  o toming  j;  eharg©  of  Colonel  Bt;4rlhur.  crowetl  oyer  to 

(^iTCCfinfattnatta^  and  -miniimM  ther»?  four  days.- 

he  believed  in  in  he  much  mon.  poVenci -tbaii  it  \ Alarming  iundligimce  d**w  came  from  the 
really  was,  jft  \\%*  a ijimdrauguku  work  with  I-  north,  the  far  distant  and  'ipY*f$rious  region  of 
tour  bastions,  .each  Itenlung  a dry  ditch-  Them  j the  Upper  Likes,  wiiiciv  was  eoo^uu  red  xhYv^eat 
was  hii,  rnuef  of  pickets  pierced  with  j hive  of  the  tief re  Htv^.  In  ’* he  Worn  of  the 

loop  - hoWs  for  musketry.  All  the  build mgs  | clear,  cold,  and  tfe-p  waters  of  the  Mrau  between 
wot©.  ofV  with  shidgies  nml  very  dry;  [Lakes  Huron  and  Miehi^yii  a strai i lof  ty  mikv 

A f&W  4 mi$ht  iifivo  laid  die  [in  length  and  .four  in  feacith,  » Mate* 

fditt  hearjvdiid  /aids,  The  <i*cltmve  stone  rod.  seven  xml  ns  in  dreum  for  edee,  ridrist  g 

of  the  Indians,  wu*  tmmli:  and  *0  Well-con-  j in  the  eenrre  to  an  altitude  of  almost  .three  ban- 
vim.-ed  was?  Colonel  St.  Ueorgc,  the  noftimander,  ! drod  feet,  and  covered  with  u rough  and  goner- 
of ‘hh  iunhiJitf  to  cape  with  llttiPa  wrmy,  that  | oas  soil,  out  of  which  springs  heavy  timber, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  tf^oj:a  to  bn  xu  wouiiuess  l-Thfi  Indiana  speaklug  the  Algtvmjuin  tongue. 
tp  tew  the  works  at  & metae ntV  ward  up.  But ! impressed  with  it*  »lmp«v  fed  it  AiirhrtunrtrL 
-Kttil/lid.  wot  udYuiioe.'  The  ton  was?  saved  and  j ir<avL\  which  si&mtica  the  Ur-ur.  Turtle.  That 
sp^dijv  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  was  re-  j long  Indian  thunc  has  Jjk*sv  abbreviated;  to  MittV 
informed  j inack,  and  by  I hat  idle  the  island  end  strait  i> 

Or  the:  evening  of  the  I J'th  of  duly,  }hiirt»  now  known^  It  is  a.  deilphtful  »poU  As  seen 
Q&mp  irm  ^frjrud  by  a Typorr  that  the  ; from  the  wafer,  It  jm^nevat  Striking  pietu: re  *4 

Chafhiifx 4yt*&&\  monmtog  twenty  ghne^  >v^  j white  dxffk, ^aprrksiitr^  hca«trfnliy:  with  .the  daii 
comthtUuig  deprnrhdiott^  0tt  the  Aiuerkan  shore  i flow]  below  and  the  greets  ft)l ingt  that  half  eovcN 
of  the  JpN*tr»itj  tie\we*»n  Malden  and  the  Miehi-  : them- 


guo  cafjitul.  Cnlofiot  Fitulhiy  was  sent  cm  a umr 
nf  nhs^o  eiion  ttrwhtd  the  Ta-n&ii-tea.  lie  found 


On  tltat  inland  th«y  nngil^h  buiii  Port  Mnck- 

innek  after  their  rouqve^f  cf  Canuda^  ami  ir  he** 


the  ilumi  Charlotte  lying  in  the  mouth  of  that  • ctune  a po»ses^ioii  <£  Importance.  Under 
stream,  the  plnnk^  hf  rha  bridge  removed,  and  a j the  treaty  A h;aa]i’v'  paasu<J  into  the  p^a- 

Britia;]?  ImUery  erected  M the  southern  «nd  of  1 se^iou  of  -iiin:-Uititc4  '$UkU2*  ih  1 798 . In  1S12, 
tins  causeway.  The  fruits  of  Vkss\  victory  were  ’ a new  work  ealkd  Ik-inn*  was  atxriding  on 
otusrly  Imt.  . .Another  party  wen  sent  isi  tho1 :\$he  Iilgh  WuiS?  pt  4tC  ^9hthw'e^i*n  pltn  of  tha 
same  di  recti  on  dtc^ ^nexi  day;  and  Hull  delighted  ( island,  and  garrmmctl  by  h^s  tlmu  gj.vfy  meh 
Oie  army  by  an  t«d#p  that  aeeinttd  | afide'r  LUiu^TfAnl;  IJunka  of  the  Ufutgd  States 

immediate  tnamh  upon  MaMen.  Their  inter-  j Artillery^  It  was  a dreury  postln  » ^ocinl  [K)im 
pfetutioii  wild  erroneous.  Hull  had  v<A  J«t  pro-  (of  view,  for  it  was  iwjlaiyd  from  all  axtermr  ctviU 
eunul  hit*  needed  ennnou  (Voih  Detroit,  and  he  | Ized  life  more Hikn  luilf  thfi  yf,ur  hy  a’cc  und  *uow. 
\yudtd  not  allow  his  .troops'  to  cross  the  Ts^irt/n-  j Kow  kite  {ttun' vf  industry  is  heard  over  $tttM  4 f 
tee  withont  them.  Detaeltmentf?  went  in  that  that,  region  ; and  modem  Port  Mockmaek*  tb^ 
di/^eium,  and  skirmishing  with  IndfauH  took  pleasant  vs I loge  below  it,  and  the  pijftinros«|Jie 
place,  hue  no  other  re-uir  followed  than  the  mu-]  scenery  of  the  hdund,  »iv  visited  l>y  hundreds  <4 
tAtion  4f  the  Anioricuns,  They  fiually  imturi^ed  touristy  and  tyi&t#  mm  Wtwi^cn  May  and  Nt»vem- 
to  ramp,  fallowed  to  Turkey  UsfePk  hy  tho  dhhky  b?r^  - ' v- 

foe,  who  took  fv>8KC85ion  dr  tho  eijufit/y  rx'twron  | Forty  mites  r*ortheast  8nm  Alaclfiji^lt5  wa* 
there  and  Maiden.  Dispirited  ami  iml%naUL  | ife  lirUish  iJilarid  ar  St  .Joseph  v <ny  which  was  {» 

^unatVioirt  ol  thc^mfs  natuy ; g^i^hetibyahou  t 
’ H'duini  of  the 

1 Bdtiah  . Amyi^r.^haU  titled  oarly  sn- 

■ '£.  i.i\ 1'  .t.  7 ~ 7 ' f ■ : . 


th0  officers  and  men  lost  chniider^e  \n  Their 
GOmmaridiug  general.  I|«’'mu  Ae^uatHl  gf '|ny 
capacity  and  timidity ; dnd  a thr  j 

belief  that  hr?  was  treacherous.  These  snspi-  | farmatioir  of  the  declaration  of  vrt*r,  by  h jfcttelc. 


Hlu  Ojo  cuup  on  pnge  ttS2. 


I aLo  in  an  GavelojHi  franked  to  Buffalo  by  the. 
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separated  from  the  Ohm 
set  t lenient*  by  t W 6 iVmidted' 
miles  of  holilury  forest.  lie 
bad  tent  to  thy  Govferoont' 
vjf  Ohio  -it mi  Keh»a<'ky  for 
•;  •*’. . vJ^ivV'/.  '•  rtfafor&wpcii# , 4ml  :-$rjirj 

/•.-  v'^ 

||ft  port  !«  V of  lyo^ied 

; ?■  • • M 1 ; T v,  TO 

^ *$&$<**  . t‘b.«. 

'^'(i  ^ fVi  nil  Urn 

' ‘ ; Indian.*  »ot,;h  ms  !;<r  av  ihe 

Maumee  to  inform  the  war* 
Hors  of  jhnt . dklstive)  > >PhJ 
urge  tjUeifi  to  '$$wnifyp  n$ 
quickly  w possible  t r Mill- 
‘ V •••  ; , Uvn.  Fo-Ui  • he  *:^".  r\MTj* 

o rumor  t.fou  the  Cimiidiuris 
and  ^rages'  it/  thfoi  dim>. 
tjoti  were  hj^tiriuhptdward 
Maiden  *&  a vornmon  tcd- 
de*  vous ; *W  TO*  a detach- 
ment of  British  re , with  nrtjUory,  bad 
landed  At  tine  >weet  end  of  Luke  Ontario,  imd 
were  poshing  toward  the  Detroit  .by  way  of  the 
Thanu**<  receiving  large  acrefstotis  of  militia 
Mud  Indians,  These  rumors  were  fJitn^d  by 
a report  that  Colonel  Vroc tor  of  the  British 
army’  Md  am  veil  u»  Mnlden  ixotn  fort  Erie, 
with  miriforcemeut^ % ami  %it  intercepted  letter 
from  a rootiibur  of  the  Nrtrihwest  Ftir  Com- 
j«uiy# w$5uriit£  the  British  awrhomic*  that  all 
their  cwftM’fo,  and  all  the  neighboring  Indians,, 
to  the  mfmhef  of  four  or  hie  thousand  tram, 
\u}n\  ready  |fc  asri.n  m the  de 'traction  of  liuife 
lirmy,  | wps;  |d*»ued  in  the-  GHiaraVe  : hand*.  To 
these  exfertiM  ca^es  of  alarm  V>as  now  to  be 
mld^d  the  display  of  a spirit,  of  immpy  m his 
own  camp— a spirit,  h*  ^iid,4\whith  before  hail 
tfi&mfristed  Itself  in  whVKj**rs,  hr«u*tt**d  wud  la*- 
rjtfne  morn  open,  ft  tvn<  evident  il  whs  now 
fOMem]  Aiiil  ejoenuTaged  by  UW  prineipiii  officers 
of  the  militia,  and  Was  fast  rising. tf 

Such  was  the  ad unu««n  of  General  Hull  nnd 
bin  little  army  at  the  middle  of  Mie  first  vreek.tn 
-.August.  whtn  intelJigcnrc  came  iii.it  Vapiaitt 
Bruyfo  of  Chi Ijcothe, ; wit tr  irmrxs  than  <Vo  htrn- 
• tiroi  Ultio  voluntom?v  a Imndred  l.wrtjf  rartlfy  tinci 
a mail  wore  at  the  fords  of  the  ifjoorv  thirty- 
five  miles  south  tff  Detroit, . , Great  .perils  lay  In 
the  remain  dm  of  his  way,  for  TeemutUa-  •an a 
band  of  warriors.  And  some  British  troops,  had 
e roused  tlirsr  DeirtiU  fmin  Malden  io  ttiterri^pt 
him.  Of  this  moveineiu  Brush  was  informed, 
and  prudently  halted  At  the  Kaisin.  i.luB  m*&s- 
nUo  Kpprrimi  of  a.  and  offer  some  heritutiou— 
relnetam-e  that  irritdfAd  his  yatifig  field-offiyers* 
—he  .dtHpatebed  Major  Vati 
wgimpiit^  with  two  Snindred  niyhT  to;  joih  Briisb 
and  ait  ft?  ainciliary  convoy  for  the  raitfc*  pro-: 
visions,  ond  mail. 

Van  Horjfe  ero*sed  the  Doirpif  on  (he.  ^th  rtf 
August,  and  that  night  his  sohliers  slept  on  their 


KiKX  AUOHl^Ai’K. 


Amcrii'rati .^cretary  rtC'rhtfTi^ASnrr,  vhlDi^a^fcs•, 
nematnvd  uv  jprafrtiiud,  of  the  fitet  mil 

rostAd  in  fanrirtl^^ecwrilnili'  On  the  moruing1  of 
the  l fib  of  July,  when  not  rc  cloud  was  ^een  in 
the  fifffmnje.nt  and  do  breexft  rippled  the  'waters, 
m ot’tsrvvlielmint:  force  of  British  ami  Iltdmni?, 
uuder  Vapfaiii  ■ JRolierfe,  appcaived  l>efpre  Mai:ki- 
Utfck  at  id  rnnoeH,  and  txm- 

Vffymt  hv  the  ftrmd)  Kfirtloyest.'Fnr  ,Ci)vr\pan-y>. 

flUwfoni't:  Rdiert^  demanded  n« 
vy«vihycl{am  ^tirteatddr  *>f  the  p^t  u to  xilp.  for*:& 
of  hh  Brirarmic  Afaje$ty.,s  Tr>i\‘\*uivl  H atihs 
in  his  report  uf  the  afiair,  fw/as  the  find  inti  now 
riprrf  had  of  the  died Anit ion  of  ^a*.' 

■ ‘ Artpe-  ivimid  have,  been  in.  vain.  Tt»c  [atist  foil 
into  M bunds  of  the  enemy s hjid  Ute  f pedis  wot> 
ralu^ble  stores  and  seven  hundred  juielcAjtp*  o( 
furs.  ■ ' '*  *.'•'  ?•'>  \}.'v 

By  iHf^  capture  the.  key  ,te: -the. ' fair-muie  bf  h 
v region  wns  plural  in  the  ^^su^ion,  of  tla> 
idlted  aTiemiesof  the  UniUid  Starts, 
tnaml  of  the  Epper  Lak^\s,  v%^th  vUxSt  ad* 

yvas  transferred  ehdThjri  iflie 

Jtffewo-bftr  that  kept  buck  the  of  that  re- 

fiU7?i  *md  .seminal  tfudr  nentrality  was  drnwtr, 
and  Detroit  was  exposed  lo  fcofful  rMils  by  itio^i^ 
fiottrie  f/urbarians  whose  n ambers  were  uxtirteovtu 
fvhd  the  xlreod,  of  whom  modw  all  the  dlrotuicr 
HcttiornentH  shudder  w ith  horror.  Huch  was  an- 
other  result  of  the  'criminal  renu.  >7U:ss.  wtjliiul 
imliecrijtv  of  thv  Go’ 


neglect,  or  tmliecrlftir  of ■&. 

The  project  prrsent#M  u>  Hr.ii  immedi-uoly 
fi/ter  the  fall  of  Mnchinaik  w^Jwstly  MppuIlinkT. 
iBk.vtsne^inettf--  ‘ihi!n?A^d:  Ky  the  >dc»ir  }»cr* 
eepribtt yvf  the  Wisirinp  of  * web  itf  extreme  difih 
"*.f '«) tfc*  around  him.  It  was  lieedmuig  Wore 
complex  every  hour.  Hr  w^as  in  a.  xiegian  air* 
vud*t  IryiTcn  of  mipplie#.  with  C<k&  vu  evury  ride, 
iVittur^nt  country  atis  a TVildecnesH.  Jxi  tliri 
Whore  territory  of  Michigan  there  were  not  much 
above  fiVf;  thuu^riid  luhahiunts:  and  be  was 


m hu$  &AMPAXGS: 


tarnation,  Jla  Ate  hmrd  <>f  the  ili^ififeetion  of 
the  inhabitants  m the  west.  He  comprehended 
the  peril  that  raen&ccd  the  Province,  ami  Hen* 
Colonel  Proctor  with  reinhjn^m^^  for  Fort 
Midden.  lift  then  hastened  to  York  to  *«:<?**$ 
to  his  civil  duties.  These,  for  the  &»omun» , 
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the  Raisin,  anti  escort 
Brush  to  Detroit.  He 
chose  part  regulars  and 
part  Ohio  and  Michigan 
$p3S8»  ; ' mil itia  tor  the  enterprise. 

They  were  paraded  on  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  nearly  op- 
SB  posit e the  present  Ex 

. change,  where  they  were 

v addressed  by  the  brave 

Lie  u ten  an  t-Colotiel.  Aft- 
er assuring  them  that  the* 
would  soon  meet  the  ene- 
my, and  by  victory  retrieve 
- Van  Horne's  disaster,  he 

- JdWBHSrLy  ’ turned  to  his  comrades  of 

dMHHR&££  -4  the  Fourth  Regiment,  and 

2 said:  “My  brave  soldiers, 

v 3 you  will  add  another  vic- 
£ lory  to  that  of  Tip)>ecanoe 

B&Hk  £ — another  laurel  to  that 

1 AJhBk  % gained  on  the  Wabash  last 

W],  * fall.  If  there  is  now  any 

5 man  iri  the  ranks  w ho  tears 

Jam  g to  meet  the  enemy,  let  him 

.flRp  3 fall  out  and  stay  behind/’ 

JBR  ;>  * A loud  huzza  went  up  from 

K ; g the  entire  corps,  and  “ I’ll 

~ not  stay!  I'll  not  stay!” 

id  jflffi  ' broke  from  every  lip.  That 
■npf  night  Miller  nod  his  men 

bivouacked  on  the  south- 
' cm  hank  of  the  Kongo 

v River. 

'jWill?'  On  th*  morning  of  the 

|I?W  9th  of  August,  a sultry, 

lowering  Sabbath  morn- 
’y.  ing,  Miller  pressed  forward 

\ V in  the  path  of  Van  Horne. 

He^was  accompanied  by 
Pay;  ‘ that  oflieer  and  several  oth- 

ers who  had  volunteered  a* 
aids.  Spies,  commanded 
by  Major  Maxwell,  led  the 
way.  These  were  followed 
by  a vanguard  of  forty  men, 
under  the  heroic  Captain  Snclling.  The  infan- 
try marched  in  two  columns,  two  hundred  yards 
apart.  The  cavalry  kept  the  road  in  the  centre, 
Flank  guards  of  riflemen  marched  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  all  were  in  position  to  form  a line  of 
batik  immediately.  Toward  noon  Indians,  fleet 
of  foot/were  seen  living  in  the  distance  •,  and  as 
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Brownstowo,  where  the  flying  Indians  just  men- 
tioned had  given  them  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Americans.  Spelling  received  and  re- 
turned the  fire  gallantly.  Miller’s  quick  ear 
caught  the  first  sound  of  the  battle,  and  ordering 
his  men  forward  at  double-quick,  he  rode  at 
full  speed  toward  the  field  of  conflict.  As  his 
troops  came  up  he  waved  his  sword  and  shout- 
ed, H Charge,  boys,  charge  V-  The  order  was 
instantly  and  effectively  obeyed,  especially  by 
the  gallant  Major  Dequitidre  and  his  Michigan 
militia  and  Ohio  volunteers,  who  fell  upon  the 
savages  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and 
scattered  them  in  all  directions. 

The  conflict  now  became  general,  and  the 
whole  British  Hoc,  civilized  and  savage,  soon 
wavered.  Expecting  ati  attack  in  the  rear  the 
British  regulars  and  Canadians  fled  in  confu- 
sion, leaving  Tecumtha  and  his  followers  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  These,  too,  fled  ; when 
Miller  ordered  one  of  his  cavalry  officers  to  pur- 
sue. The  trooper  hesitated.  The  impetuous 
Sncliing,  perceiving  the  tokens  of  cowardice, 
rushed  up  to  him,  ordered  him  to  dismount, 
leaped  into  the  delinquent's  saddle  himself,  and 
at  the  head  of  a troop  of  horsemen,  bareheaded, 
his  long  red  hair  streaming  meteor-like  in  the 
wind,  he  dashed  after  the  fugitives  and  pursued 
them  more  than  two  miles. 

Anxious  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  Miller, 
at  sunset,  sent  a messenger  to  Hull  to  ask  for  a 
supply  of  provisions.  Hull  promptly  responded 
by  dispatching  Colonel  M ‘Arthur  and  a hundred 


men,  in  boats,  with  food.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy,  and  they  passed  the  British  vessels 
and  reached  their  destination  in  safety;  but 
when,  the  next  day,  they  attempted  to  return  by 
water  with  the  wounded,  they  were  intercepted 
by  those  vessels,  and  compelled  to  abandon  their 
boats  and  make  their  wav  to  Detroit  by  land. 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Cass  had  come  dawn.  Mil- 
ler luid  been  injured  by  a fall  from  his  horse  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  and  was  too  ill 
to  proceed.  Knowing  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  at  that  moment,  Cass  sent  a note  to  Hull, 
saying,  “Colonel  Miller  is  sick,  may  I relieve 
him?”  No  reply  came,  and  he  hastened  to- 
ward Detroit.  On  his  way  he  met  a messenger 
from  Hull,  conveying  positive  orders  to  Miller 
for  the  immediate  return  of  bis  whole  detach- 
ment to  head-quarters.  Thus  another  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  great  gtxxl  was  lost  by  the 
seeming  timidity  and  indecision  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

The  troops  were  now’  exceedingly  dispirited: 
according  to  modern  phraseology,  “ totally  de- 
moralized/’ The  shortcomings  of  the  Genera) 
were  freely  discussed  ; and  the  belief  prevailed 
that  he  w as  traitorously  inclined  or  had  become 
an  imbecile.  His  incompetency  was  felt  by  all ; 
and  his  officers  of  every  grade,  after  consulta- 
tion, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salvation 
of  the  little  army  would  only  be  fonnd  in  de- 
priving him  of  the  command  and  giving  it  to 
another.  Colonel  Miller  was  asked  to  accept 
it.  He  declined,  but  was  willing  to  give  it  to 
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pmatii  of  Genytul  Brock  with  rchrt- 
force'  ttjefftv  bad  reach  cd  Hub  They 
were  true.,  That  accomp1islKvi  «?tli- 
rer  arrived*  at  Sfort  Malden  ai  near 
midnight  t*U  tli»:  1 »>Tl t Of  August, 
with  a (m  rvgahrs  and  ihfue  liMfo 
dred  Cwindiuns  trussed  && 'regulars. 
Ho  wus  plonked  to  And  prepa  nitons 
for  iH^iggfog  3>iHvoit  already  made 

iir  I'M..  j;*r,  v.  it.t,  Hnjongpjh^i  mp& 
itfod  for  deceiving  and  dUheawn- 
uitf  Hull  IukI  twit  a let  for  to  the 
l omiuftmier  at  Mackiunok,  saving, 
that  us  his  fbrtnrf  wits  strong,  lie  need 
not  fond  down  XU  ore  dmn  five  tlion- 
*ind  Indians.  That  letter,  as  was 
intended,  was  intercepted  at  .Sand- 
wich, Kent  over  to  head-quarters, 
♦jml  ftikd  the  mind  of  HhU  with  the 
iuost  painful  apprehension*.  Jt  was 
that  letter  that  caused  HuU  to  order 
Miller  and  his  detachment  back  to 
-it. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
Brock  held  a conference  with  Te- 
r tituthft  «i\d  Ids  prinei pal  chiefs.  II e 
*w;iv  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
the  hut  was  compelled  to 

yield  to  vir*  utKsfjatyces.  Hi*  inter- 
view 'with  the  grvui  8hawnoe«e  was 
■VH&jf  tfnti>facfon\  In  reply  to  a 
question,  Tivmuthrt  assured  Brock 
Hint  lira  warriors  had  promised  la 
abstain  fn)ni  whisky-drinking  untit 
they  should  hurnUte  the  Is><hj  K^i  ^s 
—the  Amyrit'ans, 
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...^. ....  I Ife  also  adored 

yltim  that  they  would  hot  indulge  m 
i cruelties.  Tee u mi h a js demenno f was 
a pledge  of  l;hs  irftth  fulness,  His 

M ’Arthur..  But  when  the  moment  for  positive  f appearance  was  very  prepowei^ing.  He  was 
action  came  they  nil  hesitated.  It  would  he  a I about  forty  years  of  age;  his  figure  was  light  and 
bold  step  For  subordinate  officers  to  atrip  the!  lithe;  his  height  five  feet  nine  inches ; his  color 
epaulets  from  the  shoulders  of  a corn  man*  ling  j ft  light  copper;  his  face  oval,  with  eyes  of  dark 
general  at  the  bead  of  the  army.  While  (would  , hazel,  the  whole  beaming  with  cheerful  ness,  to- 
wns Availing  upon  l dare,  a new  scene  in  the  orgy,  and  decision.  Three  small  silver  coronets 
drama  suddenly  opened,  j were  funded  from  the  hover  cartilage  of  Ida 

We  have  observed  that  rumors  of  the  uj>-  nose,  and  a largo  silver  medallion,  given  to  his 
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I They  took  a circuit t>iX8  rotuo  f>y  flu?  upper  ford*, 
j of  the  Hut'un  to  avoid  the  enemy.  A*  snn*i.i 
the.  next-  diiy  they  found  i$»em*etvva  twgtftyTour 
JE  *- n'iU:'  {vn  ']  *'-‘Hr-iit>  half,  rnirmhcd,  and  so  cu- 

tangled  in  a nwarup  that  tbny  i^nl4  hur  j/fiw’d 
They  tinxipiihly  talked  for  the  pac.b-hor^s  *.viif. 
y ;Tv  ; In  their  stead  a solitary  Tommum  uj> 

Jry  ® f-earcd  just  as  the  twilight  ttulccL  He  boro  a 

/ « yd  • o'Pniiuj!*.  from  Hull  Ho*  i tie  detachment  to  re- 

• ; ; tarn  ii  Detroit  immediately.  They  obeyed  •; 
Jrajv*  . i and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  were 

^ * m ught  of  tin*,  rown.  Sine*:,  dawn  they  had 

V heard  the  sullen  booming  of  cannon  iu  that  di- 

^ ' 't\  K%j$\  rectum.  Affair*  There  had  reached  a cri.nV, 

^ iJavH  the  British  had  jpijcd^ **P **11^ ’ 

■$$/■  ’-M*  and  that  'battery  >touM /’unimand  the  fort  « id 

* tovrn^und  yet  II ul!  would  not  allow  any  uacA 

W be?)  Brock  w an  full  rend v for  attack,  at .nwn 
oh  ft*  Kali  of  August,  he  s*i nt  a Hug  to  Hull 
^ociiTiix.  .’  Wtfh  u summons  for  the  immediate  and  nnctm- 

dit’fettftl  surrender  of  the  .post,  “it  is  far  from 
father  by  Lord  DorchesJter  tvHcn  Govarnur^Gem  ; n»y  inchrmrionT  Brock  tsnid,  sigiutfija fitly,  in 
cm}  of  Canada,  hung;  fro™  His  n«dk  by^a  suing  hts  note,  <f  to  join  in  a Wit f of  ^tm-nutiaiion  : 
of  mixed  wampum.  II is  <i?a$$  wm?  moat.  It  but.  ijo v m#*d  b*  war*  (hat  tfcvvwMfi  body  >J 
of  u *rarlei  mULtajy  coat  appropriate  Indians  udm  fan*  altacMrf  thetfotsht*.  tr.  m ., 
to  hvs  rank;  t'n.oiiud  j'ucb?t; 'itnil  tnnvsers . . troops  inf/  In  be yon d my  mutmt  the  m#mw;t  .thc 

of  the  rfuiucf,mj>dcfiAi,.  tlm  Pattis  - ni:  both  neatly  content  envmwm” 

fringed.  On  hi$  feet  were  ornamented  leather  This  coven  tlnvrd  of  luting 'loose  tbo.  blood* 
nnKHuisifi*,.  and"  <ni  ;fcu»  head  wis  a scarlet  cap  thirsty  savages  deep l>  stirred  the  comniuu'dhig 
with  pn&nttontt'ti  baud  mdi  nn  ouylc’s  fed  her.  General  wttfe  cimHii'tjng:  emotions..  itts  pride 
3’rock  lost  no  time  at  Mfilden,  but  pushed  on  of  character  o;nl  his  hitherto  unsuspected  and 
toward  Sandwich,  sending  before  turn  a procla-  tried  parrioliTm.  far  which  he  .'was  venerated, 
matron  calculated  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  iu-  hade  him  fight ; hi»  lemlcrness  of  heart.  )»;> 
habitants  and  secure  their  loyalty.  This  was  1 sense  of  r**pondbi iiry,  arid  his  lout  of  dreadful 
en?y.  for  Hull's  <ksorti^n  of  them  had  produced  ! cqnseqacu^s  to  tfe  army  mid  the.  inhabit  am* 
great  gx»^|jCrin'Kin.  The  little  American  forctv1  under  his  charge--  v?.- G^ncnd  and  rliiei-magis- 
at  Ytiri  Ooxtie*  iMni  Sanilwich  laid  already  Hed  ! irate  bade  Him;-  /urrcmlcr  His  vriiplc  effective 
across  ftie  7tyr*rs  and  Captain  Dixon,  of  the-  force  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men.  "Hie 
Boyal  Lriginec<tst  commenced  crouing  batteries  [ fort  wai^  thronged  'with  trrtnl.iing  vnunen,  help- 
opposite.1  Detroit.  ii.iH  s until cri-.fR  begged  %m  children;  aut!  decrepit  old  men  of  flic  town 
misjdtu! . • to  imeni/pt,  thdr  work  by  pending  ! and.  sufrou  tiding  nmntry,  who  -had  Hcd: ihiiher  to 
••.over  a few  meddlesome  24 -pound  *ihot ; but  fhc  blow  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  keen 

the  A7mixuandar,  who  vetoed  anivlili ugto  either  blade  of  the  sei*lping-khjfe.  Among  theta  were 
or  exanper/ite  trm  iW.  ilcuied  ilicit  re-  ; hl^  own  daughter  and  her  children.  Every 
qhest  ' dtiptsdn'^hnib^  frojnfident:t  ! thing  coiispirod  to  make  him  dhjdu  /■ability' 

and  brarw?*.  o»0i^tly-  deBVred  river  to  su^tiun  n Jlrge.  Dbitrhqm  hud  cyplently 

with  u party  in  ilu*  uight  and.  uUerrqH ' < he  cup-  tailed  to  make  .the  promised  »h version  at  Ningara 
tiire  of  the  British  enginocta?  but  \U*  Oiiufious  ami  iiingstbn,  i>r  Brock  would  not  have  bemi  as 
Hull  would  nut  conhcmt.  j Sandwich'.  The.  wav  t.»  Ohm,  the  source  of 

The  (houglits  of  the  Ihrb nmiy  were  frequent-  Unit's  supplies  wus  cut  off  by  a vigi)iuU  foe  as 
iv  turned  with  tin;  %U':iUM  imvH'iy  to  iUf  web  a?  a ImavV  wildcnie,^  Mi- provisions  were 

Ohio,  .their  only  source  of  supply;  uiid  on  t he  l>efpmir»g  toe*  srcurce  Ip  .'promfe**  U*hg  sustenance, 
day  when  Brock  appeared  at  jSamtwicIf,  Hull  ■ Bernmed  in  on  every  wdc  by  a f<*  of  unknown 
ordered  MArfhnr  and  Co**  tu  eh  wllb  fhfiu*  fStretjgHi;  a in]  hh  owit  force  wilting  by  disuse 
hundred  and  fifty  uocjci  toward  the  ILti>in;  for \ nth! . dtVppoimnieni,  his  nainnil  kl'udnc^  of 
the  relief  of  Brush.  M^Arihnr* . wni  pimred  - up'  bean  nod  the  ttmomus  cir«'uP:sjrtaTon  of  old 
the  chief  command  of  the  They  iic-  •'  age .-ebvmSded  Inin  to  yield.  He  did-  not  know 

parted  in  haste  just  ut  ibirdk^^f  a ?iiltry  *iiiyT  1 thttfIViotbrT  intercypteil  letter  \vus  iiimndfcd  Cor 
taking  very  little  food  with  tin  lor  11  uH  prom,  ! h'uni  He  di<l  nor  know  that  * hirge  purriun  of 
Iw  *er<>i Afte?” ^ them  «i  «tipp|y  oiir-'pai'*k«hMr^,  I Brock  •«  injops,  .reportcvl  to  him  a*  Bcgulars, 
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were  Long  Point  Militia  in  the  uniform  of 
Regulars.  He  sincerely  believed  that  his  little 
army  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  doomed,  pos- 
sibly, to  experience  the  horrors  of  Indian  atroci- 
ties. 

A younger  man,  full  of  resolution  and  re- 
source, might  have  braved  the  dangers  of  an  at- 
tack, even  at  this  period,  from  an  enemy  who 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  a timid 
antagonist  to  deal  with.  For  full  two  hours 
Hull  detained  the  flag  while  endeavoring  to  de- 
cide what  to  do.  Stimulated  by  the  courage  and 
earnest  words  of  his  soldiers  he  at  length  an- 
swered, “ I have  no  other  reply  to  make  than  to 
inform  you  that  I am  ready  to  meet  any  force 
which  may  be  at  your  disposal,  and  any  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  its  execution  in 
any  way  you  may  think  proper  to  use  it.”  This 
decision  was  greeted  by  a defiant  shout  from  the 
garrison  and  the  soldiery  without. 

An  immediate  attack  was  expected.  Major 
Jesup  rode  down  to  Spring  Wells  to  reconnoitre. 
He  there  saw  the  Queen  Charlotte  apparently 
ready  for  action,  and  the  British  in  great  num- 
bers at  Sandwich.  Not  doubting  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  cross  there,  he  hastened  back 
and  asked  Hull  to  have  a 24-pounder  placed  so 
as  to  sweep  the  suspected  landing-place.  Hull 
refused.  Jesup  and  Snelling  then  asked  for 
troops  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  foe.  Hull 
refused.  They  then  asked  for  a small  body  of 
troops  to  go  over  and  seize  and  spike  the  cannon 
that  commanded  the  town  and  fort.  Hull  re- 
fused. His  reply  to  the  last  request  had  just 
been  given  when  the  British  battery  opposite 
opened  with  shot  and  shell.  Hull  took  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  ordered  all  the 
troops,  but  a few,  to  follow  him. 

The  British  kept  up  a cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment until  almost  midnight.  Just  at  the 
dawn  of  a bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, the  16th  of  August,  a large  portion  of 
Brock’s  army  landed  at  Spring  Wells,  unopposed 
by  ball,  bullet,  or  bayonet.  Tecum  tha,  with 
six  hundred  Indians,  took  position  in  the  woods 
to  flank  the  Americans.  After  a breakfast  en- 
joyed without  molestation,  the  whole  invading 
army  moved  cautiously  upon  Detroit.  The  white 
troops  were  in  single  column,  their  left  flank 
covered  by  the  savages,  and  their  right  resting  on 
the  Detroit  River,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte, 

The  Americans,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  position,  fortifica- 
tions, and  artillery.  Miller  and  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Regulars  were  in  the  fort.  The 
Ohio  Volunteers  and  part  of  the  Michigan  Mili- 
tia were  posted  behind  the  town  palisades,  so  as 
to  annoy  the  enemy’s  whole  left  flank.  The 
residue  of  the  militia  were  stationed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  to  resist  any  attempts  of  the  In- 
dians to  enter  it.  Two  24-pounders  had  been 
placet  in  battery  on  an  eminence,  from  which 
they  could  sweep  the  approaching  column. 

Onward,  with  steady  tread,  the  invaders  move. 
The  forest  swarms  with  Indians.  The  road  par- 
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allel  with  the  river  glows  with  scarlet  uniforms. 

That  column  in  which  is  centred  the  real 
strength  of  the  enemy  has  reached  a point  with- 
in five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  the  24- 
pounders  may  hurl  terrible  destruction  upon 
them.  The  gunners  are  ready,  with  lighted 
matches,  and  only  await  the  order  to  fire.  That 
word,  so  fatal  to  the  foe,  is  withheld.  Another, 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Americans  and  the  rep- 
utation of  the  commander,  goes  forth.  Hull 
sends  out  an  imperative  order  for  the  troops  to 
retreat  within  the  fortress  1 Astonished  and  be- 
wildered, they  rave  like  madmen.  Some  of  the 
Ohio  troops,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  best  blood 
of  the  continent,  are  almost  in  open  mutiny. 

They  resolve  to  seize  and  imprison  the  General, 
declare  his  successor,  and  destroy  the  invaders. 

But  Reason  prevails  over  Passion.  Like  good 
soldiers,  they  obey  the  order ; but  they  enter  the 
fort  with  feelings  of  intense  bitterness  and  dis- 
gust. • 

The  fort  was  now  densely  crowded,  and  scenes 
within  it  were  most  appalling.  Ever  since  the 
dawn  the  British  battery  had  been  throwing  shot 
and  shell  at  intervals,  but  without  doing  much 
damage  : now  that  battery  was  worked  with  in- 
creased energy  and  destructiveness.  Suddenly 
a huge  ball  came  bounding  over  the  front  wall 
of  the  fort,  dealing  death  and  destruction  in  its 
passage.  A group  of  officers,  at  the  door  of  the 
quarters  of  one  of  them,  were  almost  annihilated 
by  it.  Many  women  and  children  were  in  the 
building.  Some  of  them,  petrified  by  affright 
and  bespattered  with  blood,  were  carried  sense- 
less to  the  bomb-proof  vault  for  safety. 

The  General  saw  the  effects  of  the  ball  from 
a distance.  He  knew  not  whether  his  own 
child  was  slain.  Another  shot  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  killed  two  soldiers.  The  storm  of 
iron  w'as  becoming  more  furious.  The  yells  of 
the  savages  were  heard  in  the  woods.  The  Reg- 
ulars and  Canadians  were  almost  at  the  gates. 

The  terrible  casualties  already  observed  the 
General  believed  to  be  the  precursors  of  greater 
calamities,  and  he  was  unnerved.  He  paced 
the  parade  backward  and  forward  in  the  most 
anxious  frame  of  mind.  At  that  moment  an 
officer  from  the  Michigan  Militia  in  the  town, 
who  had  observed  the  steady  approach  of  the 
foe  without  opposition,  came  in  haste  to  the  Gen- 
eral to  inquire  whether  that  force  alone  was  to 
defend  the  place,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
British  and  a large  body  of  the  Indians  were  at 
the  tan-yard,  close  upon  the  village.  The  Gen- 
eral made  no  reply,  but,  stepping  into  a room  in 
the  barracks,  he  wrote  a brief  note,  handed  it  to 
his  son,  Captain  Hull,  and  directed  him  to  dis- 
play a white  flag  immediately  from  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  Captain  Dix- 
on, the  commander  of  the  British  battery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  obeyed,  and  a 
table-cloth  was  soon  seen  fluttering  in  the  wind 
over  the  eastern  wall.  The  guns  of  the  enemy 
were  silenced  by  it ; and  a few  minutes  later  a 
boat  with  a flag  of  truce  was  seen  crossing  the  De- 
troit. The  bearer  conveyed  a message  to  Brock 
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from  Hull,  proposing  a ft  immediate  capitulation.  | the  ground,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  tore  the  e|v 
•vftftl.'astbn!6bed  ftri  fchfV  • sernv  back  oonnn  iadonars  | an  lets  from  his  sfiotiIderVr. 
ituihtiriz^d  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender.  j feeling  wa*  soou  followed  by  d^jiiPd ./iifrhfe#' ; 

.The*  white  flag  noon  the  walls  bad  awakened!  ftiul  in  tile  dim  twilight  M .Anhur  iiibl  CAus, 
;pnbi.f>i]  :*usrpfcftui*.  In. -the  minds'  of  the  AmenA  jritto  their  whole dotachtbmir*. 
runs;  the  uriival  of  the  British  officer*  announced  tin;  fort,  where  the  arms  of  the  soldim  v-cr# 
i-ho  virtual  Nfmy«l‘  of  the  garrison.,  tor  Hull  had  storked.  The  formal  surrender  of  the-  tort  and 
nsfctd  Hu  mnif.^  RdvicBg  nar  sugg^ted  tn  any  the  j garrison  had ‘taken  place  tltai  ^y  at  meridian, 
possi hHity  of  o tmrrcmJer,  The  act  'vM  his  own.  | At  neon  on  Morwbiy.  the  1 7th,  General  Brock 
< I nick  ,.  k thu  mler^bolc  from  i>  arid  his  stuff,  and  other  British  officers,,  appeared 

* clwir  *k\v  ISora^hothad  been  ffpiii  npon  the  j to  full  uniform;.  and  in  their  presence  A salute 
eneiit£r~mft  boon  w fired  fjh^'ihp^^it^ade  in  fron£  of  , the  fori, 

made.  For  i hnj:  ruVevi'Ogo  for  ftjkfc  one  of  .the  briUs  .wsmmtj  inpli(i&d  in  the 

his  gn\y  lirum  ana  vcm-r/trioo. 1 of  o menlonous  eapituluriaaV  which  bore  the  following  mscrip- 
Holdicy  of  the  Hefoltaton  a-ivcd  the  rpmummief  lion  • ‘^Tittr/s  at  SakAtoua,  ov  ti*k  Kni  bv 
ftdrn  pcfcsenal  yfolenco  fttf  hand*  of  Ida  pen-  Ocromth,  IfvKV  Some;  s>f  the  British  officers 
pie.  Kyo.fi  the  womoii  were-  -indi^ouit-  -at  $o  greeted  the  rykusrd  eapriyo  with  MaksA;-  Ofiio 
nhameM  & degradation  o f the  A murie an  charras  AmpHcnn*1  retook  it  on  thcMii^;uf  the  T^tdes 
for.  ‘j$anw  of^h&  abed  in  £hnad%  4 h Oe^hpr  ' Vt# r j in 

cation /ftfcd ;.toap}KiintiUfiflE-5  und  when  tka  order  ; April,  latdl,  1 *uw  it  ip  the  mrcruii  or  jifrdifcforf, 
for ti* . * tlUiy  i Kentucky.  ' " 'lM  T;  |$$§$  ${' 

diufhcd  iftm  weai>oh^i4km'the:  Thm  siirrendoT  x>f  DccYcii?  pfto»htcckt 

hig,  with  hitter  scorn*  ^ Damn  such  a General  f*  est  indignation.  The  national  pride  was  in- 


batten*  Vh*f  attempted  to  etunmnn icate  with 

Hull,  hut  felled*  ftud  for  many  hour?  they  rail- 
ed in  l&l* it  from  head^qhartes^ 

confident  fii&i  fchuj- might  fail  iipon  the  ri?ap  of 
the  mrndetis,  j«i<1  mafey  their  ca|»tu^or  destnifv 
non  ijfrfcasy  mgitfc*,  A message  finally  came, 
*0  thw  form  just  mUrttioned,  end  was  followed  ut 
sunset  hy  n British  officer,  andmii^ed  by  Hull 
The  dark,  insfruM 


to  TOiUdyie  «urrfnii^^ 

‘o  e.s  oi  -d fA rdiur  gashed  ^Uh  inds^nitthm  at  the 
demands  Tlipn, : &* "itej  filled  Mrh  itkfs  of 
•defctpftsi;  ntoir^eatkm,. ' h«  thrust  his  &\vGfr$  Into 


of  the  tinfortunnu*  General,  it  also  diverted 
puldie  attention*  for  * while,  from,  the  palpable 
ihefIVcitrnc  j Uf  tha  Witr  iAqinninenlr.  and  the  in- 
jurious delay  •*  or  General  Dearborn,  to  which 
much  of  the  diHASier  shop  id  properly  be  cl  jutted. 
The  yoTing  Cdfrn^  bpiftityfis*  as  wolf  asyr/ris, 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  excited  public  &* 
veri tal>le  lii^tr/t  ilk  a^rtion  thut  M had  tha 
emvatrtr  and  conduci  «pf  fhie  General  been  equ^l 
to  xhe  upint  ami  ical  of  tJie  tronp^  the >vct»t. 
Would  bhve  -bac-n  as  hrillirmt  11M  as  It 

disastnahi  and  dishonorable, ’*  wav  av.ceptcd 
m indisputtitdc  rrnth. 

tfrneraf  Hnli  was  soon  exchnP^d*  »»d  frtfrid 
to  his  iitrie  farm  in  Alassachusciic  htulet^a,  chityd 
nf  di&fuc.'ii  disgrace  ; It  W{^  a ftm  ?tnd  a half 
before. he  wpk  It'kd.  try; ‘fhu  re- 
sult ba4  berm  men tidhed,  Rr  t^rlve  ycat^  he 
remained,  'T-hqn  hn:  puiituditsd  ;iii  idile 

s indication  of  hi^  conduct.  after w^?d,  >d. 

hif  ^yihg  h^  & fifftrvietlon  ihaibe 

was  rlfiht  P*  4 arid  > ai  a hwn  in 

detlug  DeteodL  had  tfefc  eotfSolafldadf  feel 
Sngy  before  bis  departure^  a growing  sympaxby 


timet#  MvAamCB. 
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for  him  in  the  partially  disabused  public  mind 
which  prophesied  of  future  justice. 

The  facts  given  in  this  outline  of  Hull’s  cam- 
paign, and  others  which  limited  space  would  not 
allow  me  to  introduce,  unattended  by  analysis 
comparison,  and  argument,  present  the  conduct 
of  the  veteran  in  that  campaign,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  an  unfavorable  light,  not  as  an  act- 
ual coward — not  as  an  actual  traitor,  but  as  hav- 
ing the  semblance  of  both.  After  having  weighed 
these  facts  and  many  others,  and  estimated  their 
value  in  connection  with  the  concurrent  circum- 
stances to  which  they  bore  positive  relationship 
— after  having  considered  the  composition  of  the 
court-martial,  and  the  relations  of  that  court  and 
the  witnesses  to  the  accused,  and  the  testimony 
in  detail,  I am  constrained  to  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Hull  was  actuated  throughout  that  cam- 
paign by  the  purest  impulses  of  patriotism  and 
humanity.  That  he  was  weak , we  may  allow ; 
that  he  was  wicked , we  can  not  believe.  His 
weakness,  evinced  at  times  by  vacillation,  was 
not  the  child  of  cowardice,  but  of  excessive  pru- 
dence engendered  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart.  This,  in  his  case,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  disabilities  of  waning  physical 
vigor.  He  was  then  far  down  the  western  slope 
of  life,  when  men  counsel  more  than  act . The 
perils  and  fatigues  of  the  journey  from  Dayton 
to  Detroit  had  prostrated  him  ; and  the  anxieties 
created  by  his  responsibilities  bore  heavily  upon 
his  judgment.  These  difficulties  his  young,  vig- 
orous, ambitious,  daring  officers  could  not  un- 
derstand ; and  while  they  were  honestly  cursing 
him  they  should  have  been  kindly  nursing  him. 
When  he  could  perceive  no  alternative  but  sur- 
render or  destruction,  he  bravely  determined  to 
choose  the  most  courageous  and  humane  course ; 
so  he  foced  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  expected  scorn  of  his  countrymen  rather 
than  fill  the  beautiful  land  of  Ohio  and  the  set- 
tlements of  Michigan  with  mourning. 

Hull  had  warned  the  Government  of  the  folly 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada  without 
better  preparation.  But  the  young  hot-bloods 
of  the  Administration — Clay,  and  others-— could 
not  wait ; and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
lacking  all  the  essential  knowledge  for  planning 
a campaign,  had  sent  him  on  an  errand  of  vast 
importance  and  difficulty,  without  seeming  to 
comprehend  its  vastness  or  estimating  the  means 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  campaign  was  a huge  blunder,  and 
Hull  saw  it;  and  the  failure  to  put  in  vigorous 
motion  for  his  support  auxiliary  and  co-opera- 
tive forces  was  criminal  neglect.  When  the  re- 
sult was  found  to  be  a failure  and  humiliation, 
the  Administration  perceived  it  and  sought  a 
refuge.  Public  indignation  must  be  appeased — 
the  lightning  of  the  public  wrath  must  be  averted. 
General  Hull  was  made  the  chosen  victim  for 
the  peace-offering — the  sin-bearing  scape-goat ; 
and  on  his  head  the  fiery  thunder-bolts  were 
hurled. 

The  grass  has  now  grown  greenly  upon  the 
grave  of  General  Hull  for  almost  eight-and- 

Drgitized  by  Goi  gle  * 


thirty  years.  Let  his  faults  (for,  like  all  men, 
he  was  not  immaculate)  also  be  covered  with  the 
verdure  of  blessed  charity.  Two  generations 
have  passed  away  since  the  dark  cloud  first 
brooded  over  his  fair  fame.  We  may  all  see,  if 
we  will,  with  eyes  unfilmed  by  prejudice,  the 
silver  edging  which  tells  of  the  brightness  of  good 
intentions  behind  it,  and  prophesies  of  evanish- 
ment  and  a clear  sky.  Let  History  be  just  in 
spite  of  the  clamors  of  hoary  Error . 


A SUMMER  NIGHT. 

WE  sat  together,  you  and  I, 

That  evening  in  the  month  of  June, 

Beneath  the  porch;  the  deep-blue  sky 

Held  the  sharp  crescent  of  the  moon.  ^ 

So  mildly  shone  her  silveiy  light 

On  the  smooth  lawn  it  seemed  to  sleep ; 

Sweet  odors  filled  the  summer  night 
From  fragrant  gardens  ankle-deep. 

The  honey-suckle,  wet  with  dew, 

Scattered  her  perfume  on  the  air; 

Soft  gales  from  spicy  woodlands  blew, 

And  toyed  each  moment  with  your  hair. 

And  now  and  then  the  drowsy  herd, 

From  meadow  pastures  far  and  near, 

Lowed  dreamily;  the  startled  bird 
Twittered  the  while ; and  sweet  and  clear 

The  murmur  of  the  cool,  dark  stream. 

That  woo’d  with  song  the  heart  of  Night ; 

And  through  the  vines  a truant  beam 
Of  moonlight  kissed  your  neck  so  white. 

1 held  your  tender  hand — we  talked 
About  the  future  and  the  past; 

Or  sometimes  down  the  path  we  walked 
Beneath  the  lindens;  till  at  last 

The  moon  sank  in  the  violet  east, 

Gilding  the  thin  clouds  as  she  went ; 

And  on  the  lawn  the  shades  increased 
Till  all  in  doubtful  dusk  was  blent. 

When  suddenly  upon  the  night,  • 

Near  where  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest, 

Kindled  a strange,  mysterious  light 
Behind  the  ragged  mountain’s  crest, 

And  up  the  glittering  arch  of  blue, 

And  far  across  the  billowy  plain, 

As  through  the  air  the  meteor  flew, 

A ball  of  fire  with  streaming  mane. 

How  wildly  gleamed  your  startled  eve, 

How  tight  your  fingers  clasped  my  hand, 

As  slowly  in  the  western  sky 
It  faded,  leaving  all  the  land 

To  darkness  and  the  silent  stars! 

That  night,  upon  my  restless  bed 
I tossed,  in  dreams  of  cruel  wars 

And  fields  of  battle  strewn  with  dead. 

Original  from 
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jBtttifs  iljclls. 

THE  waste  of  the  great  sea  was  lost 
In  wastes  of  sand  on  Barbara’s  coast, 

Where  a maiden  played  on  the  beach  with  shell* 
That  sang  in  her  ears  like  summer  bells. 

The  sun,  that  had  scorched  the  desert  dry, 

Had  tinged  her  face  with  its  violet  dye: 

The  breaking  waves,  in  murmurs  hoarse, 

Gave  back  the  echo  of  Nature’s  curse. 

But  she  heard  not  these,  nor  remembered  then 
Tales  that  her  mother  bad  tokl  in  vain, 

Of  stranger  ships  that  flitted  by 
On  snow-white  wings,  in  mystery; 

Of  their  pale-faced  crews,  with  hearts  of  stone. 
Sweeping  the  coast  like  the  dread  simoon  ; 

And  the  piteous  fate  of  man  or  maid 
That  fell  in  the  way  of  their  heartless  raid. 

Lost  in  her  dreams,  she  forgot  all  those ; 

The  tiny  shells  but  whispered  peace: 

And  she  seemed  to  hear  from  beyond  the  sea 
Bland  winds  that  wooed  her  steps  away. 


For  Nettie  lived  to  grow  old  among 
A people  whose  love  outlived  their  wrong; 
And  she  wore,  long  ere  her  hour  of  death, 

In  a happy  triumph,  Freedom's  wreath. 

From  Nature’s  bonds  and  Man's,  through  Jove. 
She  swau-like  passed  to  realms  above. 

And  thus  the  ways  of  God  grew  plain. 

Which  through  small  losses  brought  great  gain 
For  Slavery  is  God’s  in  the  highest  sense, 

And  this  is  every  recompense. 

Old  Nettie’s  shells  sing  yet  in  our  ears 
The  meaning  of  this  many  years : 

They  ring  in : u Freedom  as  the  end 


* 
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feet  ion  of  a system, 
with  well-established 
rules,  conning:  imple- 
|;i’l  |(y  'j  meats,  and  able  pro- 

fessors.  The  ablest 
' professors  of  the  sci- 

ence are  doubtless  to 
5 5 ^ found  in  England* 

*36  ih<wgh  some  of  no 

. «PppjlHra£r- ' mean  ability  now  and 

rjhcti  pay  us  a visit. 
To  study  this  science 
thoroughly,  therefore, 
••no  Mjn-t  go  to  Lon- 
young 

f^v  *urgeon  should  study 

% in  the  lio.-]  dials  of 

B ^ VvSm  •' ;. v; ' ' Paris,  or  iho  young 

artist  in  the  galleries 
ttBSSHMlj  of  Rome.  Moreover, 

special  implements 
Kj|$  are  required  for  the 

; morc  delicate  opera- 

11pS||v  • wp,,  lions,  which  arc  only 

y produced  at  Sheffield, 

Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton ; and 
:S  there  is  a general 
■ ■-  prejudice agui nst their 

use,  they  arc  not.  sold 
3.  jLggfT  openly,  so  that  the 

, vk  person  who  propose* 

: : j ' to  enter  the  highest 

V^ilSr  branches  of  the  pro- 

• fession,  and  must 

% p;  therefore  have  the 

yX  Si  best  tools,  must  pro- 

cure  them  in  person 
from  the  manufactur- 
ers. Londou  is  there- 
fore the  school  tor  the 
robin4 rj  and  the  person  who  wishes  to  guard 
against  his  performances  needs  to  look  to  Lon- 
don tor  the  menus. 

A hue  writer  in  the  Corn  hill  Matjaziwr  who 
has  thoroughly  studied  tip  the  subject,  gives  the 
result  of  Ida  researches,  which  we  propose  to 
embody  in  this  paper.  We  give  him  general 
credit  for  the  whole,  our  own  contributions  be- 
ing too  insignificant  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count . He  commences  wi rh  describing  the  sys- 
tem of  ‘‘garroting,"  which,  within  a few  months, 
has  filled  *0  large  a space  in  every  English  pub- 
lication, from  Punch  to  the  Times. 

Crimes,  he  says,  like  some  other  diseases,  arc 
often  epidemical.  They  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  new  forms  and  in  strangely  gathered 
force,  rage  a while,  arid  then  die.  away ; their 
coming  and  their  going  being  equally  inexplica- 
ble, or  at  least  unexplained,  A few  years  ago 
the  garrotc  broke  out  suddenly,  like  a new 
plague,  infested  the  streets  with  danger,  infected 
the  community  with  half-shameful  apprehen- 
sions, and  disappeared  without  leaving  a hint 
to  settle  our  bewilderment.  Winter  after  win- 
ter passed,  and  the  garroter  came  not  again 


OAW.OI1NO  IN  LON1>ON, 


ROBBERY  AS  A SCIENCE. 

DE  QtXINCEY'S  famous  essay  on  il  Murder 
considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Art*,”  is  per- 
haps the  grimest  specimen  of  humor  in  our  lan- 
guage. Think  of  a * i Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Murder”  having  a regular  course  of 
monthly  lectures,  with  coffee,  chocolate,  and 
sandwiches,  like  our  own  excellent  Historical 
Society,  and  most  likely,  more  Anglicef  with 
a formal  annual  dinner,  with  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Art,  and  the  general  progress 
of  the  society:  is  it  not  a fearful  take-off  upon 
many  of  our  own  ^Societies4’  whose  May  Anni- 
versaries used  to  form  a feature  in  our  spring 
amusements  ? Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  can 
not  think  that  murder  lias  been  fairly  reduced 
to  the  category  of  an  Art  or  a Science  unless  the 
poisonings  of  Brinvilliers,  the  Borgias,  and  others 
in  France  and  Italy  may  be  so  considered ; for 
in  the  system  of  “Thuggee*  in  India,  although 
murder  was  always  involved,  it  was  only  as  an 
accessory  to  robbery : the  victim  wns  killed,  but 
only  that  he  might  be  robbed.  But  robbery, 
pure  and  simple,  has  been  brought  to  the  per- 
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He  was  no  more  heard  of  than  Panl  Jones  or 
the  Black  Death ; when  suddenly  no  place  was 
safe  from  his  atrocities.  The  long  summer  nights 
had  scarcely  ended,  the  doors  of  that  most  civil- 
izing  Exhibition  at  Brompton  were  not  yet  closed, 
when  we  were  surprised  by  the  most  inclement 
ruffianism  that  ever  disgraced  a nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Once  more  the  streets  of  London  are  un- 
safe by  day  or  night.  The  epidemic  has  come 
upon  us  again,  and  we  are  just  as  unprepared 
and  as  helpless  as  before.  The  doctors  who  are 
appointed  to  regulate  our  social  system  are  taken 
by  surprise,  and  the  public  dread  has  almost  be- 
come a panic. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  increase  the  panic  that 
this  paper  is  written ; but  simply  to  expound 
from  the  lips  of  criminals  themselves,  and  for 
the  information  of  honest  men,  the  most  ap- 
proved and  successful  methods  of  burglaiy  and 
the  garrote.  The  subject  is  not  a pleasant  one, 
and  I feel  almost  apologetic  for  the  slang  that  I 
must  write.  On  the  other  hand,  what  I have 
learned  among  burglars  and  garroters  in  my 
prison  ministrations  may  be  useful  at  a time  like 
this ; and  for  the  rest  we  should  remember  that 
dread  may  encourage  the  propagation  of  moral 
as  well  as  physical  disorders.  To  fear  the 
plague  is  to  be  half  dead  of  it ; and  by  the  time 
a gang  of  desperadoes  have  intimidated  a whole 
city  they  have  become  to  other  rogues  so  glori- 
ous that  they  are  sure  to  be  imitated,  and  imi-  j 
tated  by  bungling  ruffians  more  dangerous  even 
than  the  original  practitioners.  This  has  been  | 
shown  already  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
garrote  system  of  robbery.  At  first  it  was  a 
scientific  operation,  abundantly  cruel,  but  not 
absolutely  murderous ; the  intention  was  neither 
to  kill  nor  to  maim.  The  audacity  of  the  sys- 


I man.”  These  designations  are  perfectly  signif- 
| icant  of  the  part  each  man  is  expected  to  play. 

! The  “nasty  man”  is,  of  course,  the  actual  oper- 
ator; and,  accordingly,  he  is  the  leader  in  all 
enterprises,  and  takes  a larger  share  of  the  plun- 
der. 

A regular  gang  does  not  often  make  specula- 
tive ventures.  They  call  that  “throwing  a 
chance  away,”  meaning  that  they  run  extraor- 
dinary risks.  Only  when  the  rogues  are  “ hard 
up,”  or  made  audacious  by  drink,  or  encouraged 
beyond  their  cooler  judgment  by  such  a run  of 
success  as  they  have  achieved  in  London  lately, 
do  they  “throw  a chance  away.”  The  favorite 
method  is  to  select  a promising  victim,  mark  his 
j incomings  and  outgoings,  and  await  a fair  op- 
! portunity  of  time  and  place.  By  many  unsus- 
pected means,  as  well  as  those  which  are  open 
to  every  body,  they  get  to  know  that  such  and 
such  a man  carries  a good  u stake”  about  with 
him,  in  money,  watch,  jewelry,  etc.,  and  that 
he  is  generally  to  be  found  walking  in  a certain 
direction  at  certain  seasons.  He  is  marked. 

| Time  and  place  are  fixed  for  the  deed ; but  op- 
portunity is  never  forced.  If  success  appears 
doubtful  on  one  occasion  they  wait  till  another 
comes  round,  and  will  dog  one  man  for  nights 
and  even  weeks  together.  At  last  fortune  favore 
the  unjust,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  “front 
stall”  walks  a few  yards  in  advance  of  the  prey; 
it  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  dangers  ahead.  The 
“ back  stall”  comes  on  at  a still  further  distance 
behind,  or  sometimes  in  the  carriage-way — aloof, 
but  at  the  victim’s  side.  Immediately  in  his 
rear  walks  the  “nasty  man,”  approaching  near- 
er and  nearer,  with  steps  which  keep  time  with 
those  of  him  whom  he  follows.  The  first  6 tall 
lifts  his  hat  from  his  head  in  token  that  all  is 


tern,  its  novelty,  and  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
against  it  terrified  the  public;  and  this  terror 
gave  the  very  best  testimony  that  could  be  borne 
to  the  merits  of  a practice  already  too  inviting 
to  crime.  Rogues  with  a good  heart  for  such 
work,  but  no  skill,  rude  unhandy  villains,  took 
up  the  trade,  and  now  it  is  carried  on  with  a 
ferocity  more  than  brutal. 

We  have  been  told,  and  the  statement  is  cu- 
rious if  true,  that  the  garroter  first  acquired  his 
art  in  a convict-ship,  where  her  Majesty’s  jailers 
practiced  it  on  him  occasionally,  whenever  he 
became  very  outrageous.  Finding  how  easily 
he  was  subdued  by  this  method,  and  how  little 
it  injured  him  if  coolly  applied,  the  convict  not- 
ed the  trick,  with  an  eye  to  business  when  he 
should  become  a ticket-of-leave  man.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  lessons  they  have  received  were 
all  at  their  own  sore  cost  that  regular  garroters 
work  with  great  care.  They  practice  upon  each 
other  frequently  before  they  venture  into  the 
streets — not  only  to  acquire  the  art  of  garroting 
in  every  possible  position  and  attitude,  but  that 
they  may  learn  how  long  and  with  what  degree 
of  force  they  may  hug  their  victim’s  throat  with- 
out endangering  his  life  or  seriously  injuring 
him.  They  consort  in  companies  of  three — a 
“front  stall,”  a “.back  stall,”  and  a “nasty 
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clear  beyond ; the  second  stall  makes  no  sign  to 
the  contrary;  and  then  the  third  ruffian,  coming 
swiftly  up,  flings  his  right  arm  round  the  victim, 
striking  him  smartly  on  the  forehead.  Instinct- 
ively he  throws  his  head  back,  and  in  that  move- 
ment loses  every  chance  of  escape.  His  throat 
is  fully  offered  to  his  assailant,  who  instantly 
embraces  it  with  his  left  arm,  the  bone  just  above 
the  wrist  being  pressed  against  the  “apple”  of 
the  throat.  At  the  same  moment  the  garroter, 
dropping  his  right  hand,  seizes  the  other’s  left 
wrist,  and,  thus  supplied  with  a powerful  lever, 
draws  him  back  upon  his  breast  and  there  holds 
him.  The  “nasty  man’s”  part  is  done.  His 
burden  is  helpless  from  the  first  moment,  and 
speedily  becomes  insensible ; all  he  has  now  to 
do  is  to  be  a little  merciful.  An  experienced 
garroter  knows  immediately  when  his  prey  is 
insensible  (or  so  he  boasts),  and  then  he  relaxes 
his  embrace  somewhat ; but  if  symptoms  of  re- 
covery should  follow  too  rapidly  the  hug  is  tight- 
ened forthwith.  Meanwhile  the  stalls  are  busy. 

Their  first  care,  after  the  victim  is  seized  and 
safely  held,  is  to  take  off  his  hat  and  their  com- 
rade’s too;  hats  awkwardly  kick  about  in  the 
scuffle,  and  it  is  obviously  not  well  for  the  gar- 
roter to  leave  any  thing  that  is  his  on  the  field 
of  strife.  This  operation  is  asrigned^  to  the 
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“front  stall/’ and  is  simple  enough ; but  he  has 
sometimes  to  perform  another  and  a far  more 
onerous  one.  Should  the  “ nasty  man”  have  a 
“tumble,” or,  in  language  a little  plainer,  should 
he  find  a difficulty  in  “ screwing  up”  his  subject, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  “front  stall’’  to  assist  him 
by  a heavy  blow,  generally  delivered  just  under 
the  waist.  The  screwing  up  is  easy  after  that, 
and  then  the  second  stall  proceeds  to  ride  the 
victim’s  pockets.  This  done,  the  garroter  allows 
his  insensible  burden  to  drop  to  the  ground,  care- 
fully avoiding  a fall,  lest  that  should  arouse  him. 

I once  allowed  a thief,  continues  our  author- 
ity, whom  I visited  in  his  cell,  to  garrote  me. 
We  had  a clear  understanding  that  I was  not  to 
be  made  insensible;  but  he  explained  that  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  screw  me  hard 
if  I wished  to  experience  the  sensation  of  the 
garroted,  and  to  know  how  speedily  the  trick 
could  be  done.  I submitted  to  this  view,  and 
in  a marvelously  short  period  found  that  I had 
gone  through  almost  all  that  the  “ nasty  man” 
indicts  in  an  ordinary  way.  The  operation  was 
exactly  what  I have  above  described  it ; it  oc- 
cupied a few  seconds  only ; and  yet,  had  I been 
held  a few  seconds  longer,  I must  have  become 
insensible.  As  it  was,  I was  wholly  helpless, 
and  my  throat  was  not  easy  again  for  several 
weeks  afterward.  Although  this  is  the  most 
approved  mode  of  garroting,  there  are  others — 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  police  reports  which 
have  made  the  news-sheet  so  hideous  lately ; it 
is  obvious,  moreover,  that  circumstances  must 
sometimes  ohligo  the  best -regulated  gangs  to 
vary  their  tactics.  A “ nasty  man”  will  some- 
times work  alone,  lying  in  wait  in  a door-way, 
or  at  a street  corner.  More  brutal  and  inex- 
pert thieves  press  the  fingers  of  both  hands  into 
the  victim’s  throat;  others  use  a short  stick, 
which  is  passed  across  the  throat  from  behind, 
and  hauled  back  at  both  ends — a plan  seldom 
adopted,  though,  and  one  tljat  is  of  no  avail  to 
long-armed  ruffians.  Another  set  of  thieves, 
who  go  the  shorter  way  to  work  of  pouncing  on 
the  wayfarer  and  stunning  him  with  a blow,  arc 
not  garroters  at  all,  and  are  as  much  despised 
by  regular  practitioners  as  both  parties  are  exe- 
crated by  every  body  else. 

Sometimes  garroters  select  largely  frequented 
thoroughfares  for  their  work,  trusting  in  that 
case  to  the  very  boldness  of  their  guilt ; but,  as 
a rule,  they  prefer  late  hours  and  lonely,  ill- 
lighted  places.  They  are  very  shrewd  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  subjects,  and  profess  to  be  able 
to  tell  at  a glance  whether  a man  is  worth 
“planting.”  Garroters  are  not  without  expe- 
dients to  avoid  suspicion,  should  they  be  inter- 
rupted by  a passer-by.  Their  victim  is  then 
their  friend;  and  their  friend  is  intoxicated, 
they  are  sorry  to  say ; and  the  stranger  will  be 
good  enough  to  pass  on,  perhaps,  as  otherwise 
the  police  may  observe  their  friend,  which  would 
be  awkward.  Or  they  pretend  that  he  has  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  or  is  in  a fit ; and  starting 
off,  one  to  fetch  a cab  and  another  a doctor,  the 
rogues  ipa^e  go*d  their  escape. 
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Women  are  seldom  garroted ; and  their  ex- 
emption is  due,  perhaps,  to  some  last  spark  of 
manly  and  generous  feeling  which  even  a garrot- 
er may  cherish.  There  are  other  motives,  to 
be  sure.  The  unhappy  creatures  who  are  or 
should  be  the  thieves’  wives  resent  the  practice 
of  this  outrage  on  their  sex,  and  many  of  them 
have  a bitter  experience  of  it ; for  when  they  of- 
fend their  lords,  those  rascals  sometimes  “screw 
them  un”  by  way  of  punishment.  Then,  again, 
women  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  more 
adept  at  an  outcry,  than  men : such  of  them  as 
carry  money  or  jewels  worth  the  risk  of  penal 
servitude  are  rarely  found  alone  in  unfrequent- 
ed places ; and  it  was  Adam,  and  not  Eve,  who 
swallowed  the  core  of  the  apple.  The  pomum 
Adami  in  a woman’s  throat  is  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  choke  her  on  the  safest  principles  of 
the  garrote,  and  in  fact  it  is  safest  altogether  to 
allow  her  to  go  unmolested.  Garroters  declare 
that  more  peijury  is  committed  in  convicting 
them  than  any  other  class  of  malefactors.  They 
admit  that  a prosecutor  may  generally  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  “stalls”  with  a sure  con- 
science, but  seldom  or  never  to  the  “nasty 
man,  ” because  he  keeps  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  moment 
of  attack  is  always  invisible  to  the  sufferer.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  some  truth  in  this,  though  not 
enough  to  add  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  uneasiness  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  observation  that  garrote  robberies,  numer- 
ous as  they  have  become  of  late,  do  not  exhaust 
the  energies  of  our  more  desperate  criminals. 

Burglary  also  is  alarmingly  frequent ; and  for 
that,  too,  there  appears  no  immediate  remedy 
beyond  the  courage  and  caution  which  every 
man  may  exercise  in  his  own  defense.  In  aid 
of  these,  a little  information  may  be  useful,  if 
not  exactly  agreeable. 

Pirst,  as  to  the  burglar’s  tools.  These  are 
made,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  tools  of  honest 
men,  in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolver- 
hampton. The  simpler  appliances,  indeed,  such 
as  skeleton-keys,  a rogue  will  sometimes  make 
for  himself  in  the  intervals  of  business,  and  oth- 
ers come  readily  enough  to  hand  any  where. 

An  ordinary  set  of  tools  comprises  a darkey,  or 
small  dark  lantern ; silent  matches;  a wax  ta- 
per; a neddy,  or  life-preserver;  a large  prun- 
ing-knife,  useful  for  cutting  panels  out ; a pal- 
let - knife,  thin  and  pliant,  for  opening  win- 
dows (by  insertion  between  the  upper  and  low- 
er sashes,  so  as  to  push  back  the  spring  fasten- 
ing) ; a jemmy,  or  small  crow-bar  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  splayed  or  cr  )w-footed  at  one 
end ; skeleton-keys  of  various  sizes,  with  wards 
at  each  end,  called  “double-enders;”  wires  to 
lift  lock-tumblers ; and  a centre-bit.  This  is  a 
complete  set  of  ordinary  tools ; and  they  arc  usu- 
ally carried  in  an  honest  commercial-looking  kit 
or  carpet-bag.  A capitalist  entering  on  busi- 
ness may  obtain  the  whole  budget,  nicely  fitted, 
for  about  five  pounds,  it  is  said. 

But  ordinary  tools  are  for  ordinary  work 
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Tt#  '0^r.pmpl»b  thi*  he  proYidcja , himself  with  a 
eoarsbtv  mads  bfah&Jkz f of  titivone  side.of:.^b)d.i- 
is  covered  with  sv  layer  of  wax.  Wards  being 
fixed  otorociion* iti  these  locks,  it  1-3  mUv  nee- 
.c^sa rr  tAiusm* ihx  bhioW.And  turn it  geTil]>vto 
receive  ^ iinjir of  them  on  the  wax. 

_ t'rotJi,  the  thus  obtained  » 

oiim\Ykbfa  Jjhdfic  f rsitjd  forged  key  (F1&  5)  is  made  of  at  mug,  flat*  cued 

'.eorii^cih'y  hflpiy^i  ’ > ita.  ft  mil  he*  seen  that  tli$  copy  ]i  nftfWh 

of  foi*sh  ^ ’ mtopfot  Instrument  than  t is. 

It.  wus  Well  knowtv  that,  eipiftlly  effecting  It  will  oj^r>  the  )»**.&  just  ns 

\t  nh  the  genuine  key.  although  {he  pr^t- 
tiitPMj  ».ml  the  pretension  of  those  $i!t> 
in  J%nrv>  I are  lost.  The  pic^kb.ivhv  Eif  ure  4,  U 

wards  in  the  Jock,  which  opposed  any  obstacle  j ovuidr  the  >earda<  reaching  the  huh  that  wu*v 

Yhfo  key  mjiiires  more  dexterity  than  the  oth- 
er 1 hut  it  rarely  fails  in  the  hands  of  a practiced' 
th fell  : : ' " ’ '*  ',  . / \*  i - 

The  ^ticccss  of  I mlustry  *<s  ckm  tiers  m t h ward- 
ed locks  brought tlumrmto  disrepute  at  length  ; 
thov  werfc  ■cqfip'e^i'’‘iVotw''«i'!  nffims  of  trust, -hf 
favor  of  Shu  ' 1 fover7’  of  >\tuuiblfiv’’  Jock*  Even 
for  these,  i 0 vetf  tlon?  n j um  dwruis  key  used : 

dish^ncHty  had  \ botyr  t;  provoked  the  xousi ruc- 
tion of  tb}Ws  Qx)mi>uht\v  forks  ivfikh  tjhfoW  put 
any  number  ctf  gjvftVljtiit*  with  the  Hnatles:  of 
fceyi*;.  Bdfc  advantage  had  been- 

gained;  ‘ yci^ipTjfet b nr"k ey&: : W'fere  strained 
lb  no  effect  in  the.  new  locks  whenever  they 
wer£  well  made,  with’  seTfrnil  tumblers.  Still 
rascaldom  wn*  not  baffled  yet;  The  locksmith 
had  ta  be  -idrcnta  rented  by  fresh  means,  and 
ifcy  were;  soon  discovered.  The  jack  -in-  the- 
box  wa si rrm n ie»lfoa  m a 11  compact  article,  and 
Very  pomlvfey  the  use  of  which  was  to  -forest  the 
lock  off,  of  mud  the  rase  sufficiently  to  allow  jt* 
bolts  u>  1*?  drawd  hack-  ■ ■ :\^£ 

Into  the  kieyholo  the  piece  (i/«— # separate 

part  Of  the*  instrument — was  inserted.-  npugHts 
«'o  that  on  teirningic  round  iflav  hmidh  acrt*s» 
the  keyhole  (in  *b£positbvn  H h«s  tafow),  fann- 
ing, a fulcrum  them.-v  Thcifhrtnjc  xifthfr  ju*  pfote'- 
was  tlfF^rj  titled  into  the  main  Inidy  of  Stic  Jiisfrn- 
gcmVv  of  which  war  next  ad- 


Alone and  the  ingenuity  \v ln<  ii  j *ro vi a gui ns t 
them  hni  been  promptly  niet  At  one  lim^ 
w he  n ou r h ouses  an d all  prntc^ 

ed  by  old*.f^hioned  warded  locks,  it  waig  thought 
ihu  safety  way  injured  if;  oAly  the  ^jrAas  g 
very  big  one.  The  sm^g-room  keyii  of  lUat 
nod  wzrn  monstrou?.  e'e^fr^-  Ktrtd?»:yl  Xtirlvc«r*tn- 
jd<vx  “Wfl mis  of  every  c:i 
neither  the  weight,  aoi 
instruments  wju* 
sojurrek'  -trfAi.thie'fl; . U tt<_ 
many  of  the  \v?\r<i$  wad  the  gastl v 

boi^n4)veukcr  cu/dy  nVouhnl-  \U*:  tvouhlc  of  eopv 
inu  them  in  all  tlieir  iutiic:tk'y<  b(=f  Hail  wi 
do  Wfti  to  fmd  uvvt  just  w|iAt  wem  tbc.  dffj'Ctivu 

mr|p.  ^ in . i H 1 v Mi  Mi  i . imi  I |p  | 

to  the  working  oi'v the  kry  The  accompanying 

woodcut  will  ussisi  m to  describe  the  process. 


stiwr  .iteT  ^t>  i^dXj^a?u 


Figure  1 h a kc  v xVhioh  the  thief  can  rmt  ;>b 
tain,  arid  fox  which  he  fiav  t.o  find  n sub^ntHte 


nifint,  the  low 
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vanced,  until  it  bit  into  the  door.  The  ma- 
chine was  thus  rendered  quite  steady  and  firm, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  force  on 
the  straight  iron  tool  which  is  seen  over  the 
piece  by  means  of  the  larger  screw.  This  tool 
was  also  a separate  part  of  the  instrument,  and 
varied  in  dimensions  according  to  the  size  of  the 
keyhole  at  which  it  had  to  operate.  The  pow- 
er of  the  instrument  was  resistless.  The  rather 
small  specimen  from  which  our  engraving  is 
made  is  capable  of  lifting  three  tons ; and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  force  a 
lock  off  in  a very  few  moments.  This  invention 
was  met  by  a certain  improvement  in  the  “de- 
tector lock”  of  Mr.  Chubb.  Instead  of  the  back' 
plate  of  the  lock  being  of  one  sheet  of  iron,  a 
piece  was  cut  out  just  behind  the  keyhole,  and 
its  place  filled  by  a separate  small  plate  con- 
taining the  pin  on  which  the  key  revolves.  This 
second  plate  was  kept  in  position  by  a few  slight 
screws  only.  When  the  lock  was  fixed  upon  an 
iron  safe,  the  inner  case  of  the  door  had  also  a 
false  pin,  corresponding  in  position  with  that  of 
the  lock.  The  object  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
Upon  the  application  of  any  such  instrument  as 
the  jack-in-the-box,  the  false  plates  give  way, 
and  it  is  of  no  more  use.  The  tumblers  and 
works  of  the  lock  are  above  the  level  of  the  key- 
hole, and  out  of  reach. 

By-and-by  the  use  of  locks  with  large  keys 
was  superseded  by  a system  of  throwing  the  bolts 
of  a safe-door  by  means  of  a handle,  and  secur- 
ing them  with  a small  key.  The  jack-in-the- 


box  had  now  no  chance 
at  all;  the  keyhole  was 
too  small  for  it  to  work 
upon.  Driven  from  this 
expedient,  the  thiefs  next 
plan  was  to  drill  into  and 
thus  destroy  the  lock,  or 
such  parts  of  it  as  would 
give  access  to  the  bolts. 
A clever  hand  could  ac- 
complish this  with  aa  or- 
dinary breast- drill  and 
bow.  Safe^makers  were 
therefore  obliged  to  pro- 
tect the  lock  with  a cov- 
ering-plate of  hardened 
steel.  This  succeeded 
well  enough  till  some  in- 
genious mind  hit  upon  a 
mode  of  fixing  the  drill  to 
the  lock  after  the  manner 
of  the  jack-in-the-box, 
and  so  to  work  it  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity. 
In  the  case  of  this  in- 
strument the  |—  piece  was 
necessarily  veiy  small,  to 
be  accommodated  to  the 
reduced  area  of  the  key- 
hole, but  it  sufficed  to  af- 
ford a good  fulcrum  for 
the  drill. 

This  machine  was  good 
in  its  ivay,  but  it  was  not  good  enough.  Locks 
which  protected  the  one  coveted  treasure  were 
of  several  kinds,  and  their  vital  parts  were  vari- 
ously situate ; so  that  the  burglar  often  found 
himself  drilling  at  random.  It  was  desirable  to 
bore  larger  holes,  for  then  a single  one  might 
suffice.  To  accomplish  this  end  a really  formi- 
dable machine  was  at  length  constructed — the 
completest  tool  in  the  burglar’s  budget.  In  an 
engraving  on  the  next  page  it  is  shown  at  work, 
and  a glance  at  the  picture  explains  its  processes. 

The  centre  pin  and  chief  support  of  the  ma- 
chine is  fixed  in  the  keyhole,  while  several  set- 
screws passing  through  the  frame  of  the  machine 
serve  to  adjust  it.  The  drill  itself  is  worked  by 
a lever  handle,  which  can  be  lengthened  by  mov- 
able arras  to  give  increased  power.  The  “bits,” 
of  various  sizes,  will  make  a hole  of  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  propelled 
through  their  work  by  a self-adjusting,  slow- 
motioned  screw  at  the  rate  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  progress  for  every  sixty  turns  of  the 
lever;  and  that  can  be  handled  rapidly.  Of 
course  the  larger  drills  of  this  machine  were  as 
likely  to  have  their  edges  turned  upon  a hard 
steel  plate  as  smaller  ones ; but  there  was  this 
difference  in  the  burglar's  favor — supposing  the 
larger  drills  to  have  penetrated  an  outer  plate 
of  iron,  and  then  to  be  arrested,  or  even  dam- 
aged, by  an  inner  plate  of  stpel,  it  would  still 
wear  away  the  overlying  iron  until  a considera- 
ble surface  of  the  harder  metal  lay  exposed : 
and  it  was  possible  to  break  that  up  with  a 
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locked  the  door,  to  leave,  the  key  in  if,  the  btuv 
gkir'rt  operations  are  much  facilitated,  A be- 
lief still  prevails  iu  many  families  that  to  leave 
the  key  in  the  look  is  fcu  bar  the  entrance  of  picks 
and  skeletons,  and. -very  true  it  is.  Bar.  in  such 
a ease  a tfn<2f  uses  neither  of  these  iijstninierifs. 
He  introduces  into  the  keyhole  * strong 
Vendor  pair  of  uipfters,  ?nch  us  w»j  ita^r  <*n- 
graved  flheve,  and  %th\u£  the  ^tvomUy  of  the 
householdera  key.  opens  the  door  Jhesesviili  liy  ^ 
single  turn  oft  he  wrist*  Tin-  h;  "cry  agreroat  k 
re  the  thi<ifi  but  partienlarly  timming  to  the* 
hon^rKolder,  An  eiTbeiiitii  against 

the  iw  of  > be  m$p£f£r  is  ><* -.$&*, a . stk&  tKrou^fai 
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tarns  his  coat,  exchanges  his  hat  for  a cap,  and 
returns  to  his  post  another  man  to  all  appear- 
ance ; the  very  policeman  knows  him  not  again. 

We  will  suppose  a burglary  completely  ar- 
ranged, and  a dark  gusty  night  arrived  to  favor 
its  execution ; bright  nights  are  never  chosen 
for  such  enterprises.  After  drinking  a courage 
cup  together,  the  thieves  start  away,  but  not  in 
company.  There  are  usually  three  in  a gang, 
two  to  enter  the  house,  and  one  to  keep  watch 
outside.  Each  man  takes  his  own  road  to  the 
house ; and  should  any  one  of  them  be  watched 
or  followed  by  the  police,  he  avoids  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  the  “job”  is  off  for  the  night. 
The  tools  are  either  carried  by  one  of  the  party 
in  a traveling-bag,  or,  more  frequently,  they  are 
bestowed  in  multitudinous  pockets  about  the 
person.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
most  complex  and  formidable  apparatus  in  this 
way,  for  such  tools  are  made  to  separate  into 
many  pieces.  And  the  thieves  have  agreed  upon 
a plan  of  action  for  every  emergency.  Some- 
times the  motto  of  the  expedition  is  “every 
man  for  himself,”  in  which  case  each  makes 
his  escape  as  best  he  can,  should  the  attempt 
fail ; but  oftener  it  is  understood  that  they  shall 
stand  by  each  other  from  first  to  last. 

The  police  constable  has  once  more  passed 
the  house  in  his  weary  round,  his  footfall  sounds 
far  away  down  the  street,  and  now  the  burglars 
commence  operations.  If  you  have  a watch- 
dog, it  is  drugged;  if  you  have  a corruptible 
servant,  he  has  been  bribed,  perhaps.  A mould 
has  been  taken  of  your  house-key  by  some  inno- 
cent-looking woman,  who  has  got  into  the  hall 
for  a moment  on  pretended  business,  and  the 
door  yields  instantly  to  the  counterfeit.  Or  per- 
haps your  house  is  regularly  broken  into ; and 
there  are  various  ways  of  accomplishing  that 
feat.  “Jumping  a crib,”  is  entrance  by  a win- 
dow; “breaking  a crib,”  forcing  a back  door; 
“grating  a crib,”  through  cellar  gratings;  “gar- 
reting  a crib,”  through  the  roof  or  by  an  attic 
window.  Entrance  through  the  roof  is  some- 
times cleverly  effected  (from  the  leads  of  an 
empty  house  adjacent)  by  means  of  an  umbrella. 
First  a few  slates  are  removed,  then  a small 
hole  is  made,  and  through  this  aperture  a stn£g 
springless  umbrella  is  thrust,  and  shaken  open. 
Again  the  thieves  go  to  work  upon  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  which  they  widen  rapidly,  and  with 
perfect  confidence,  since  the  debris  falls  noise- 
lessly into  the  umbrella  pendent  beneath. 

Some  of  our  own  “ Artists”  have  accomplished 
feats  in  the  way  of  forcing  an  entrance  which 
exceed  any  thing  which  we  find  recorded  by 
our  Cornhill  authority,  or  in  the  English  police 
reports.  Every  few  weeks  we  read  of  rogues 
hiring  a house  adjoining  some  rich  ware-room, 
digging  through  the  walls  at  leisure,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Sunday  when  the  employes  are 
supposed  to  be  absent,  removing  the  most  valu- 
able goods.  Not  many  months  ago  a person 
who  carried  on  a large  business  as  a reputable 
trader,  displayed  besides  an  original  genius  as  a 
burglar^ which  had  he  devoted  his  whole  ener- 
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gies  to  roguery  would  have  given  him  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  profession.  He  occupied  in 
his  lawful  business  the  upper  part  of  a building 
adjoining  one  filled  with  costly  goods.  Ascend- 
ing at  night  to  the  roof  of  his  own  premises,  he 
crossed  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  let  himself  down 
by  a rope  over  the  eaves  to  the  level  of  his  neigh- 
bor’s upper  windows,  five  stories  from  the  street, 
and  therefore  left  unfastened  in  fancied  security, 
raised  the  window,  swung  himself  in,  selected  at 
leisure  the  goods  that  he  needed  to  complete  his 
own  assortment,  conveyed  them  over-roof  to  his 
own  premises,  where  having  removed  the  trade- 
marks of  the  owners,  he  sold  them  openly,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  share  his  profits  with 
“fences."  When  he  left  his  neighbor’s  premi-  » 
ses,  he  took  away  his  rope,  leaving  behind  him 
not  a trace  to  show  that  a burglary  had  been 
committed.  Goods  to  a large  amount  were 
missed,  but  as  there  were  no  tokens  to  show 
that  any  outsider  had  entered  the  premises,  the 
inevitable  inference  was  that  they  had  been 
stolen  by  some  of  their  own  employes.  It  was 
only  by  the  merest  accident  that  the  true  robber 
was  detected. 

In  another  case  the  vault  of  a New  York  bank 
was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  It 
was  built  in  the  strongest  manner,  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, with  burglar-proof  iron  doors,  provided 
with  the  best  locks,  the  floor  of  the  vault  being 
of  large  blocks  of  solid  granite.  An  enterpris- 
ing Professor  of  the  Science  of  House-breaking 
rented  the  basement  of  the  adjoining  building, 
ostensibly  for  some  legitimate  purpose — the  man- 
ufacture of  rag-carpets,  we  believe.  He  with 
his  confederates  actually  dug  down  below  the 
level  of  the  foundations  of  the  bank  building, 
and  excavated  an  underground  passage,  for  nine- 
ty feet,  leading  directly  under  the  bank  vault, 
carrying  off  the  rubbish  into  their  own  premises. 

Then  they  carried  a powerful  screw  along  the 
passage  with  which  they  actually  forced  up  the 
massive  granite  flooring,  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  the  vault,  where  money  to  a large  amount  was 
deposited.  But,  unfortunately  for  then!,  these 
operations  took  a few  hours  longer  than  they 
had  anticipated,  and  the  time  for  opening  the 
vault  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  arrived  just  be- 
fore a practicable  breach  was  effected.  The 
operators  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  when  the 
vault  was  opened  their  whole  plan  was  apparent. 

They  made  nothing  by  thoir  labors,  as  it  turned 
out ; but  if  they  could  only  have  had  an  hour  or 
two  more  for  working,  they  would  have  rifled  the 
bank,  and  got  clear  off  with  their  spoil. 

For  boldness  of  conception  these  two  last 
operations  of  American  “Artists”  exceed  any 
thing  which  we  find  on  record  of  their  foreign 
brethren,  though  perhaps  the  technical  details 
were  less  perfectly  executed.  The  difference  is 
just  that  between  a picture  by  Church,  full  of 
broad  massive  conceptions,  and  a painting  by  a 
Diisscldorff  artist,  in  which  the  slightest  point  is 
carefully  elaborated.  An  American,  when  he 
takes  to  roguery,  displays  more  genius,  though 

less  technical  culture,  than  his  British  confrere. 
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This  characterizes  their  efforts  in  the  whole  do- 
main of  fraud.  Compare,  for  instance,  Monroe 
Edwards  and  Charley  Huntington  with  Sir  John 
Howard  Paul  and  Leopold  Redpath,  or  the 
knavish  contractors  in  the  Crimean  War  with 
some  of  ogr  own  “ operators,”  whose  names  are 
fresh  in  men’s  minds.  A Frenchman,  indeed, 
now  and  then  manifests  a brilliant  genius  for 
roguery  on  a large  scale — Monsieur  Mirds  for 
instance ; but  there  is  something  bizarre  in  his 
performances.  He  is  in  Rascality  what  Dore  is 
in  Art.  His  performances  are  very  wonderful, 
as  he  does  them ; but  nobody  else  can  imitate 
them ; his  copyists  are  simply  ridiculous.  Where- 
as the  conceptions  of  an  American  rogue  are 
good ; if  he  fails  it  is  in  execution,  and  any  one 
can  see  how  and  why  he  failed ; but  a British 
rogue  works  by  rule,  and  so  if  he  is  not  so  apt  to 
make  a great  “strike,”  meets  with  fewer  abso- 
lute failures.  Hudson,  the  “Railroad  King,” 
though  an  Englishman,  belongs  rather  to  the 
American  school  of  operators.  A man  is  some- 
times born  in  the  wrong  country. 

As  we  write,  the  New  York  papers  contain 
reports  of  the  arrest  of  a burglar  whose  exploits, 
and  the  manner  of  whose  detection,  furnish  a 
good  exemplification  of  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  English  schools  of  robbery, 
illustrating  the  brilliant  conception  and  the 
want  of  artistic  perfection  in  details  which  char- 
acterize the  former.  Within  a few  weeks  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  Dcst  neighborhoods  of 
the  adjacent  city  of  Brooklyn  were  alarmed  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  burglarious  robberies.  Prop- 
erty of  the  most  costly  kinds — jewels,  plate,  furs, 
and  the  like,  mysteriously  disappeared.  The 
burglar  evidently  knew  not  only  what  houses 
contained  valuable  booty,  but  just  where  it  "was 
kept ; but  for  weeks  there  was  not  the  slightest 
clew  to  the  disposition  of  the  property  or  the 
personality  of  the  depredator.  At  length  an 
old  fur-dealer,  who  had  retired  from  the  trade, 
but  still  kept  a kindly  interest  in  his  former 
profession,  happened  to  see,  on  the  counter  of  a 
reputalJle  furrier  in  New  York,  a costly  cape, 
which  he  at  once  recognized  as  answering  to 
the  description  of  one  which  he  had  seen  adver- 
tised as  stolen  in  Brooklyn.  Upon  inquiry  he 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  left  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  a new  lining.  This  was  suspicious,  for 
its  present  lining  was  unexceptionable  in  color, 
and  as  good  as  new.  The  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  put  on  his  guard,  the  police 
notified,  and  when  the  person  who  had  left  the 
cape  called  for  it  at  the  appointed  time  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  Brooklyn  robberies  was  speedily  unraveled. 

Some  three  months  before  a genteel  young 
man  of  twenty-three  was  in  search  of  pleasant 
apartments  in  the  City  of  Churches.  He  was  rich ; 
money  was  not  the  slightest  object ; he  would 
willingly  pay  fifty  dollars  a week  for  accommo- 
dations that  suited  him.  With  such  liberal  "views 
he  was  of  course  soon  suited,  with  handsome 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  a fine  house  in  a 
genteel  neighborhood*  He  proved  an  admirable 
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inmate.  Punctual  as  Saturday  came  the  prom- 
ised fifty  dollars  was  paid.  He  was  always  at 
home  in  the  evening,  retired  at  seasonable  hours, 
and  was  never  absent  from  the  breakfast-table  in 
the  morning.  His  unexceptionable  manners — 
aided,  very  likely,  by  his  costly  jewelry  and  the 
liberality  with  which  he  offered  little  presents 
and  other  attentions  to  the  lady  inmates  of  the 
house — soon  made  him  a favorite,  and  he  was 
introduced  into  one  after  another  of  the  “good” 
houses  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a “nice 
young  man”  every  way.  But  alas ! it  was  this 
“ nice  young  man  who  stole  the  spoons.”  When- 
ever he  attended  a party  or  paid  a visit,  he  busied 
himself  in  observations  upon  the  valuables  in 
the  house  and  their  place  of  deposit.  Return- 
ing home,  bidding  good-night  to  his  friends,  he 
would  retire  to  his  “first  floor”  apartments,  and 
as  the  “ small  hours”  approached,  would  disguise 
himself,  slip  quietly  from  the  window,  enter  the 
house  w hich  he  had  fixed  upon,  secure  his  booty, 
return  to  his  rooms,  and  make  his  usual  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast-table.  When  his  apart- 
ments were  searched,  after  his  arrest,  his  dis- 
guises, tools,  and  a large  amount  of  property 
was  found.  The  watch  on  his  person  was  iden- 
tified by  one,  the  diamond  breast-pin  by  anoth- 
er, a pair  of  gold  glasses  by  another,  and  so  on. 

In  all  he  had  robbed  about  thirty  houses,  and 
secured  probably  $50,000  in  booty,  without,  as 
far  as  appears,  having  the  aid  of  a single  ac- 
complice. His  conception,  as  we  have  said,  was 
bold,  and  the  general  execution  masterly;  but 
he  failed  in  minute  details.  A thoroughly  edu- 
cated English  operator,  for  example,  would  never 
have  exposed  the  fur  cape  to  public  view  so  near 
the  place  where  it  was  stolen  ; still  less  would  he 
have  run  the  risk  of  carrying  upon  his  own  per- 
son the  jewels,  watch,  and  other  articles  so  easi- 
ly identified. 

But  to  return  to  our  Comhitt  authority : 

By  one  of  these  means,  then,  the  burglars 
have  entered  the  house ; and  when  they  are  de- 
termined to  come  in,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  out : and  once  within,  they  fall  to 
work  rapidly  and  noiselessly.  At  one  t ime  house- 
breakers held  to  the  superstition  that  no  sleeper 
cdjld  awake,  and  no  waking  man  could  see 
them,  if  they  carried  their  candle  in  a dead  man’s 
hand.  There  are  no  such  superstitions  now,  but 
there  are  silent  matches  and  India-rubber  go- 
loshes— things  far  more  to  the  robber’s  purpose. 

Or  he  pulls  a pair  of  thick  stockings  over  his 
boots,  and  so  moves  about  unheard  within,  while 
his  confederate,  the  “crow,”  keeps  watch  with- 
out. Plate  is  the  house-breaker’s  dearest  hope 
— money  their  fondest  aim;  and  as  for  the  for- 
mer, they  usually  know'  exactly  where  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  it.  It  would  be  far  safer  than 
it  is  in  most  houses  if  it  were  not  kept  always  in 
one  place,  which  a dishonest  servant  is  able  to 
point  out  years  after  his  existence  is  forgotten 
in  the  household  he  betrays.  The  policeman 
again  passes  the  house  where  this  treasure  is 
being  sought,  but  nothing  is  discovered  to  Aim. 

Is  there  not  a “ crow”  outside  ? and  is  not  that 
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a wary  bird,  who  faithfully  signals  the  constable’s 
approach,  so  that  his  confederate  may  put  out 
the  light  and  be  quite  still  for  a while  ? Even 
if  a panel  has  been  cut  from  the  door,  and  the 
constable,  in  passing,  turns  his  lantern  on  the 
very  spot,  discovery  is  by  no  means  certain ; for 
the  panel  has  been  replaced  by  a sheet  of  grained 
or  painted  paper  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
scout’s  signals  are  anxiously  observed  by  his  com- 
rades. By  a cough,  a whistle,  a stamp  of  the 
foot,  or  by  mewing  like  a cat,  perhaps,  he  is  able 
to  inform  them  instantly,  while  they  are  at  work 
in  one  room,  that  a light  has  been  struck  in  an- 
other : that  the  inmates  are  aroused,  in  fact,  and 
immediate  retreat  necessary.  Nor  do  the  burg- 
lars venture  to  leave  the  house,  even  when  the 
booty  is  secured,  until  they  are  signaled  that 
the  way  is  clear  for  an  escape.  As  soon  as  the 
thieves  reach  their  quarters  they  change  their 
clothes : that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  The 
next  is  to  get  rid  of  their  plunder ; than  which 
nothing  is  easier  if  it  be  plate.  Jewels  also  are 
readily  disposed  of,  but  not  so  profitably  for  the 
thieves ; the  receiver  has  always  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  which  has  to  be  repeated  through  many 
hands  after  his.  A wounded  burglar  is  conveyed 
at  once,  if  possible,  to  another  town,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  met  with  an  accident.  Unless 
the  wound  is  serious  no  doctor  is  called  in  ; he 
is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  women  of  his  wicked 
fraternity.  When  house-breakers  are  disturbed, 
and  have  to  abandon  their  plunder,  they  say  that 
they  have  “rung  themselves.” 

A quick  succession  of  dextrous  burglaries  oc- 
casionally astonishes  some  quiet  country  town ; 
the  operators  are  almost  always  professional 
thieves  from  a distance.  They  come  provided 
with  ample  information,  and  with  plan,  of  cer- 
tain houses,  perhaps,  in  their  pockets.  This 
knowledge  is  often  obtained  from  the  idle,  dis- 
solute fellows  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage. In  country  towns,  too,  there  are  local 
rascals  who  are  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
city  thieves,  and  who  supply  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  that  which  they  are  too  cow- 
ardly or  too  cautious  to  commit  themselves. 

Jewelers*  shops  have  great  attractions  for 
thieves,  and  are  very  provoking  to  their  inge- 
nuity. One  clever  plan  is  managed  thus : two 
young  women,  or  a young  lady  and  a young 
gentleman,  enter  a jeweler’s  shop,  and  ask  to 
see  some  brooches,  rings,  and  so  on.  From 
certain  pretty  remarks  and  jocose  observations 
it  soon  appears  that  there  is  a wedding  in  the 
wind,  and  that  there  stands  the  bridegroom  or 
the  bride  herself.  The  jeweler,  though  ordi- 
narily cool  and  cautious,  is  still  human,  and  the 
thought  of  a wedding-order  pleases  and  confuses 
him.  lie  has  eyes  for  the  bride,  or  the  bride’s 
sister,  as  well  as  for  his  wares;  but  the  bride 
sees  only  them,  and  her  fingers  are  busy  in  the 
trays.  Certain  things  are  bought  and  paid  for; 
then  others  are  taken  up,  and  handled  with  such 
dexterity  that  of  two  trinkets  examined  one  re- 
mains concealed  between  the  thumb  and  the 
palm  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of  dropping  it 
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into  a pocket,  or  between  the  folds  of  a parasol 
hanging  half  open  from  the  left  hand. 

But,  after  all,  with  caution  there  is  little  dan- 
ger, especially  from  burglars.  These  men,  who 
inform  themselves  so  accurately  as  to  what  and 
where  they  can  steal,  venture  little  willingly; 
and  they  are  careful  to  learn,  among  other 
things,  whether  you  leave  your  bars  and  bolts 
alone  to  protect  your  property.  No  burglar 
ventures  into  a house  knowingly  where  there  is 
a wakeful  dog  and  a pair  of  loaded  pistols  by 
the  master’s  hand.  He  has  easier  prey  for  the 
seeking,  and  he  very  much  prefers  it. 

FOR  BETTER,  FOR  WORSE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.— PART  IU. 

VII. 

THE  study  was  no  place  for  Mr.  Home  next 
morning.  He  looked  into  it  on  his  way 
from  the  house,  stood  in  the  doorway  gazing 
round  upon  its  walls  and  shelves — on  table,  desk. 

There  was  neither  book  nor  paper  that  could 
charm  him  or  beguile  him  of  his  liberty  that 
morning,  nor  was  there  a duty  whose  claim 
might  hope  for  hearing. 

A half  sad  curiosity  was  in  his  eyes  when  he 
gave  the  room  this  kind  of  inspection,  as  if  he 
had  surveyed  an  old  friend  under  changed  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  newness  of  the  change. 

In  that  room  had  passed  over  him  how  many 
renunciative  years ! but  at  last,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  renunciation  was  required  of  him  no 
more.  He  should  never  again  enter  that  study, 
as  he  had  often  entered  it,  sadness  unconfessed 
lurking  under  the  mask  of  cheerful  philosophy. 

He  could  not  cross  its  threshold  even  this  morn- 
ing. He  must  go  to  the  river  first.  Perhaps 
he  should  meet  Judith  there.  Indeed,  he  ex- 
pected it ; for  he  knew  that  often  in  the  early 
morning  she  was  down  there.  He  had  some- 
times met  her  in  her  early  stroll,  and  conversa- 
tions, which,  it  seemed  to  him  now,  had  all  one 
drift  and  bearing,  were  begun,  continued  there. 

Years  ago,  from  the  window  of  his  humble  lodg- 
ing, he  had  seen  her  coming  up  from  her  uncle’s 
house  with  her  school-books,  seeking  the  shade 
of  the  old  willows,  whose  branches  dipped  to  the 
waters  of  Grand  River.  Had  all  this  come  be- 
tween them — the  noisy  factory,  the  great,  fine 
mansion,  Mill  Hamilton,  infancy,  a prison  ? He 
would  not  think  of  these  things.  He  would  sing 
in  solitude  no  longer  the  sweet,  sad  hymn  of 
Werner : 

“Where  art  thou,  oh  mine  own  dear  land, 

Far  from  whose  lovely  shores  I stand; 

The  land  that  knows  not  woe  or  gloom, 

The  land  where  all  my  rosea  bloom  f” 

He  saw  the  qniet  shores  stretching  softly  up- 
ward, green  and  bright,  and  the  roses  were  all 
in  bloom. 

Somewhere  he  should  meet  her,  and  he  conld 
not  rest  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  all  was 
well  with  her,  as  with  him,  and  how  she  met  the 
morning  light  of  this  new  day. 
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But  he  saw  nothing  of  her  while  he  strolled  ; 
on  up  or  down  the  river  bank.  And  so  at  last 
he  struck  into  the  path  that  led  to  the  house. 
It  was  yet  quite  early;  but  before  now,  at  an 
hour  as  unseasonable,  he  had  called  upon  Mrs. 
Hamilton  at  Riverside  in  behalf  of  some  needy 
parishioner.  Why  might  he  not  in  his  own  be- 
half? 

Yet  as  he  approached  the  house  it  became  his 
impulse  to  pass  quite  around  it,  and  probably  he 
would  then  have  gone  down  the  carriage  road, 
and  so  have  left  the  grounds,  had  he  not  seen 
Judith  coming  up  that  road.  She  was  dressed 
for  the  street,  and  evidently  had  been  to  Granby, 
and  on  foot. 

When  she  saw  the  minister  she  seemed  great- 
ly disconcerted ; for  she  paused,  hesitated,  and 
would  fain  have  prevented  the  meeting  if  she 
might  have  done  so  by  any  device.  She,  how- 
ever, continued  to  advance  toward  him,  and  said, 
when  they  were  met, 

“Let  us  walk  toward  the  river.  Have  you 
time  this  morning?” 

“ It  is  my  morning,”  he  said,  “ if  I may  ever 
claim  one.  . How  could  I sermonize  this  morn- 
ing, or  even  speak  well  to  some  poor  wretch 
about  patience  and  submission?  The  queen’s 
wonder  why  her  starving  people  didn’t  use  bread 
and  cheese  would  be  of  a piece  with  my  moral- 
izing.” 

So  they  crossed  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  de- 
scended to  the  water’s  edge,  for  Judith  said, 

“ I want  some  water-lilies  if  you  can  take  me 
up  the  river.  I was  obliged  to  go  out  this  morn- 
ing, as  you  see.  But  I only  went  a little  way — 
it  is  so  sultry  below Besides,  I slept  little.” 

Dreaming  of  him , did  he  think?  wakeful  for 
very  happiness  ? He  could  understand  how  that 
might  be,  and  without  presumption,  by  experi- 
ence! 

“ It  isn’t  too  late  to  go  to  town  now,  is  it  ? 
It  would  be  quite  delightful  by  the  river,  and 
there  would  be  time  enough  after  for  the  lilies.” 

“It  is  quite  too  late,”  said  Judith.  And  the 
word  decided  the  point,  it  was  spoken  with  such 
decision.  “Another  time  will  do  as  well.  I 
was  going  to  see  Morris — but  nothing  important. 
And  I want  the  lilies.” 

She  gave  him  the  key  to  the  boat-house,  and, 
while  he  was  getting  the  boat  ready,  stood  in  the 
doorway  watching  the  process,  so  quietly,  with 
such  perfect  composure,  as  was  strange  to  see. 
It  may  have  helped  to  confuse  his  movements  a 
little,  for  he  had  some  difficulty  loosening  the 
chain,  so  that  at  last  she  closed  the  door,  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  took  the  knot  into  her  own 
hands.  She  was  more  dextrous  than  he,  and 
when  she  lifted  the  oars  and  rowed  out  into  the 
river,  he  said, 

“It  isn’t  the  first  time,  Judith,  that  you’ve 
shown  me  how  awkward  and  clumsy  I am.  I 
think  sometimes  that  my  business  in  the  world 
is  almost  a failure.” 

She  answered,  speaking  from  a depth  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  not  sounded  yet ; he  thought 
from  the  abstraction  of  her  manner  that  her 
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mind  was  withdrawn  from  the  place  and  hour, 
from  him,  and  ho  wondered  at  it,  so  concentra- 
ted his  whole  being  was  in  this  present  interest : 

“Not  as  long  as  there  are  poor  creatures  who 
must  be  taught  what  is  right,  and  encouraged  to 
stand  for  that,  though  it  be  to  their  destruc- 
tion.” 

“And  how  little  I can  do  there!”  he  an- 
swered; “for  the  soul  in  each  individual  case 
must  do  its  own  fighting.  . The  outside  encour- 
agement may  be  of  some  service,  of  course ; in 
many  instances  of  the  very  greatest  service.  But 
your  true  life  is  not  born  of  another.” 

“No;  but  human  help  we  all  want.  It  is 
our  need.  Most  efficacious,  David,  if  it  is  given 
with  the  authority  of  a man  who  has  been  tried 
by  temptation  and  has  resisted  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a wistful,  anxious, 
longing  look.  Could  he  not  understand  ? must 
she  speak  to  the  last  word  their  doom  of  separa- 
tion? “Yet,”  he  said,  interpreting  her  mood 
in  his  own  way,  certain  that  though  some  vexa- 
tion, or  merely  reminiscence  perhaps,  had  cloud- 
ed her  morning,  there  was  a central  light  that 
shone  serene  and  steadfast  for  her — “Yet  I 
have  sometimes  become  the  confidant  of  experi- 
ences which  for  depth  and  sadness  made  mine 
to  seem  shallow.  Though  I have  had  my  strug- 
gles. Victories  too.  When  Hamilton  told  me 
that  you  would  marry  him,  I saw  nothing  left  to 
strive  for,  nothing  in  this  world  that  was  worth 
the  winning.  That  was  not  an  experience  to  be 
repented  or  outlived ; but  I grew  stronger.  It 
has  made  renunciation  and  submission  on  behalf 
of  others  who  came  to  me  in  perplexity  and  dis- 
turbance not  so  easy  a matter.” 

“ It  must  be  one  of  the  hardest  of  trials,”  said 
Judith,  “if  we  love  the  sufferer,  and  feel  our 
perfect  helplessness  to  serve  him.  We  see  then 
that  duty  is  a terrible  master ; that  the  struggle 
between  desire  and  conscience  is  as  momentous 
as  can  be  endured.” 

“ What  has  put  you  into  this  grave  way  this 
morning,  J udith  ? I did  not  leave  you  so  last 
night.  Has  not  this  morning  begun  for  you  a 
happy  day,  as  it  has  for  me  the  happiest?  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  before  I said  it  to  my  mo- 
ther that  I had  found  my  youth.” 

He  waited  for  her  answer.  It  did  not  come 
speedily.  A word  would  break  his  dream.  The 
emotion  that  possessed  her  in  those  few  moments 
of  silence  that  followed  his  question  was  a violent 
one.  It  was  her  impulse  to  throw  herself  before 
him  and  leave  all  to  his  decision,  renounce  her- 
self so  utterly  as  to  have  no  voice  whatever  in 
this  decision  that  must  be  made;  and  equally 
her  impulse  to  fling  herself  from  the  boat  into 
the  swift  current,  and  cease  from  struggle  and 
from  life  in  one  moment.  She  did  neither. 

And  this  was  more  than  the  self-control  of  the 
serene  lady  of  fashion,  whose  emotions  are  never 
to  get  the  better  of  her  breeding,  whose  passions 
are  not  to  be  susjiectcd  as  existing  forces  in  her 
life.  She  sat  silent,  looking,  not  at  him,  but, 
it  seemed,  on  the  softly-gliding  water.  At  last 
she  spoke : 
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“ You  have  not  said  it  to  her,  then  ?” 

“No,  dearest  Jnditb,  to  you  first.” 

Trouble  was  in  bis  voice,  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 
In  his  desire  to  be  released  from  the  suspense 
of  the  moment  he  almost  ceased  from  rowing 
the  little  boat  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  current 
might  reverse  its  course  and  carry  it  along. 
Yet  he  held  the  oars,  and  his  resistance  to  the 
opposing  force  was  hardly  voluntary. 

“I  am  glad,”  said  Judith.  “ You  need  not 
disappoint  her.” 

“ I shall  never  disappoint  her  again,”  he  said. 
Was  he  refusing  to  discover  in  her  words  a 
meaning  that  might  have  a present  application? 
“Oh,  dear  love,  can  you  understand  what  joy 
it  is  for  me  to  think  of  the  happiness  her  son 
has  yet  to  bring  her  ?” 

“Do  not  speak  of  it,  David.  Do  not  think 
of  that.”  | 

When  she  had  said  this  Judith  made  no  ef- 
fort to  add  another  word.  Her  face  grew  pale ; 
and  that  ever  a smile  should  beam  from  those 
eyes  again  seemed  impossible,  so  drearily  they 
looked  on  him.  For  they  were  upon  him ; once 
having  lifted  them  to  his,  she  seemed  incapable 
of  withdrawing  them  again. 

They  were  going,  were  they  not,  two  happy 
lovers,  in  search  of  water-lilies,  wherewith  to 
decorate  the  house  ? Nothing,  it  seemed,  could 
f have  been  more  remote  from  the  thought  of 
either — the  fiower  had  not  budded  that  should 
breathe  its  perfume  around  them  that  day. 

“I  can  not  understand  you,”  said  David 
Home.  “ What  has  happened,  Judith  ? You 
have  something  to  say  to  me.” 

“Do  not  claim  your  right  to  hear  it,”  she 
answered,  turning  her  face  suddenly  away  from 
him ; and  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  act  even  some 
violence  had  been  done.  “Believe  any  thing. 
Forget  what  we  said  last  night.  It  will  not  real- 
ize itself  for  you  and  me  in  this  life.  Let  it  be 
as  a dream.” 

“As  a dream!”  he  exclaimed,  too  much  as- 
tounded even  for  indignation.  “ The  one  hour 
of  my  life  in  which  I have  really  lived,  heart, 
soul,  and  will ! Do  you  know  what  you  ask  ? 
Did  Judith  ask  it?” 

“Not  as  a dream,  then,  David.  Not  as  a 
dream.  How  could  it  be?  As  a vision,  my 
friend  ; as  a promise  of  what  shall  be.  Did  I 
say  I loved  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  Judith,  never  word  like  that  was  spoken 
tome!” 

“ It  doth  repent  me  that  I spoke  it.  Yet — 
it  was  truth.  I loved  you — with  a deathless 
love.  Why  do  I say  it?  That  you  may  help 
me,  not  hinder  me.  Oh,  help  mel  You  say 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  sustain  poor  hu- 
man nature  in  a fight  where  your  great  pain  was 
that  you  might  not  aid  in  the  struggle.  * You 
may  aid  here.  You  must,  indeed,  take  your  « 
part  in  it.  Yon  were  to  be  my  portion,  my 
strength,  in  this  life.  Be  that,  I charge  you ! 
We  promised  each  other — it  was  our  dearest 
hope.  But  the  time  has  come  to  prove  it.  So 
soon!” 
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“ If  Mill  Hamilton  had,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  returned  to  you  a living  man,  I might  hope 
to  understand  you ; but — ■” 

“ He  has ! ” said  Judith,  and  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  bowed  her  head. 

For  a long  time  dead  silence  ruled  there.  Da- 
vid Home  took  up  the  oars,  and  rowed  on  swift- 
ly. They  glided  past  islands  of  water-lilies; 
green  leaves  and  dainty  bloom  were  swept  by 
the  boat's  keel,  unheeded.  Let  the  bees  have 
their  sweets.  At  last,  said  the  minister : 

“That  is  a dream,  Judith — a diabolical  im- 
agination. Such  a thing  could  never  happen. 

It  could  not  be — permitted.” 

She  answered : 

“ He  came  to  me  last  night.  His  escape  was 
effected  at  the  time  of  the  reported  death.  That 
was  the  true  reason  why  they  would  not  let  us 
have  the  body  for  burial,  and  not  the  danger  of 
contagion.  He  has  been  living  in  secrecy.” 

“Escaped!” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  you  know  his  guilt.” 

“He  could  not  endure  the  prison,  nor — he 
said  so — to  live  without  me,  David.” 

“ What ! not  choose  between  five  years  and  a 
lifetime  dragged  out  in  fear  and  secrecy ! Mill 
Hamilton  is  guilty.” 

“David,  be  just;  be  merciful  at  least.” 

“I  have  sufficient  evidence,  Judith,  of  his 
guilt  apart  from  this.  But  you  shall  bear  me 
witness  that  I let  you  lament  for  an  innocent 
man.  He  can  not  live  without  you ! Doesn’t 
he  know  that  the  marriage  bond  is  broken  be- 
tween you  ? He  has  been  convicted  of  a crime 
that  was  punished  by  imprisonment.  He  has 
no  legal  claim  upon  you : has  he  any  other  ?” 

“He  loves  me.”  1 

“ Loves  you ! Can  you  believe  it  ? Do  you 
love  /it in,  Judith?” 

“ That  is  not  the  question,”  she  answered ; 
and  she  spoke  coldly,  as  if  she  were  not  taking 
part  against  herself,  it  was  now  so  evident  that 
David  Home  would  not  sustain  her  in  this  strug- 
gle, but  would  make  it  yet  more  desperate  by 
taking  part  against  her  soul's  conviction.  “ The 
covenant  said,  For  better,  for  worse ; and  can  I 
ever  forget  what  he  was,  and  was  to  me  ?” 

“You  did  not  love  him.” 

“ I was  grateful  to  him,  and  I can  not  forget. 

If  there  was  any  reason  for  gratitude — ” 

4 4 Gratitude ! gratitude ! You  are  merely  in- 
viting ruin  for  the  future;  and  do  you  think 
that  a past  recollection  can  meet  it  successfully  ? 

I am  the  one  to  decide  your  destiny,  Judith — 
not  Mill  Hamilton.  You  must  listen  to  me.” 

She  did  hearken : would  she  be  persuaded  ? 

He  had  so  evidently  forgotten  all  things  in  his 
blind,  desperate  struggle,  clinging  to  the  one  joy 
of  his  life,  as  that,  at  a 11  hazards,  he  would 
| keep. 

| 44  If  the  worst  is  in  it,”  she  said, 44  it  does  not 

set  me  free.  If  even  love  has  perished — and  it 
| has.  Dare  you  listen  to  that  ? I have  given 
you  my  love,  and  it  isn’t  that  I gave  to  him, 
though  it  absorbs  that.  Remind  me  of  nothing. 
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I trust  you.  Why  ? You  are  David  Home.  I 
am  Judith  Hamilton.  Help  me  to  sustain  my 
heart,  to  honor  my  conscience.  Turn  me  not 
off  wholly  upon  God.  Let  me  feel  that  a strong 
human  hand  supports  me.  Stand  by  me,  Da- 
vid ! What  I promised  last  night  I can  never 
forget.  It  remains  true  always.  I will  keep  it. 
Oh ! you  have  said  too  often  that  our  life  is  a 
battle.  You  were  not  speaking  to  poor  human 
nature,  demanding  of  it  what  you  could  not  your- 
self give!” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  seems  so,  Judith.” 

“No : you  preach  of  One  who  gave  himself 
for  the  unthankful.  I may  bring  him  back  to 
what  he  was.  You  do  not  know — you  can  not 
imagine — how  changed  he  is.  It's  a fearful 
change.  If  it  is  not  given  me  to  bring  him 
back,  his  salvation  will  never  come.1* 

“ I would  rather  bury  yon.”  j 

“ That  is  an  easy  thing  to  say.  It  would  be 
but  getting  rid  of  a trouble.  Speak  words  that 
befit  you  better.” 

“ You  will  take  this  upon  yourself  to  hide  his 
life  from  the  living.  Hedge  him  about  with 
suspicious  care.  Make  yourself  a spy  on  all 
the  world.  You  think  you  can  do  it.  You 
might,  if  you  loved  him.  You  can  not  other- 
wise.” 

44 I know,”  she  said,  “with  men  it  is  impos- 
sible.” 

“One  such  flower  to  bloom  in  a hundred 
years,  and  only  for  a night!”  He  seemed 
speaking  to  himself,  as  one  might  muse  over 
glory  utterly  destroyed. 

She  took  up  the  thought  in  a stronger  tone : 

“ Forever !”  she  said,  with  a clear  conviction 
of  eternity.  “So  I believed.  I shall  never 
hear  a voice  like  yours,  nor  find  my  home  again. 
It  is  all  over  for  mo  too.  Only  a harder  way  to 
go,  and  heavier  work  to  do.  Yet,  could  I rest 
in  heaven,  and  think  of  ruin  I might  perhaps 
have  hindered  ? I can  not  save  him,  but  I may 
prevent  a worse  fall.  You,  who  have  said  so 
often  that  we  must  follow  the  best  light  we 
have,  and  follow  the  light  we  see  clearest — ” 

“Don't  remind  me  of  any  thing  that  I have 
ever  said.  I have  not  known  any  thing.  Fve 
been  prating  all  my  life,  and  only  lived  since 
last  night’s  sunset.  I see  only  one  thing — ruin 
without  remedy,  and  no  justice  in  it.” 

“Justice ! I had  not  thought  of  justice.  If 
duty  is  clear  to  me,  don't  insist  that  I shall  see 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  I sec  nothing  but  that  we 
shall  suffer  as  we  love,  according  to  the  depth ; 
and  mine  for  you  is  deep  as  life  is.  And  I dare 
to  say  it  because  it  should  be  said.” 

“I  ask  nothing  more,”  he  answered;  and 
that  was  all  he  said.  Changing  the  boat's 
course,  he  now  rowed  rapidly  down  the  river. 
They  went  in  silence.  But  when  he  had  brought 
the  boat  again  to  the  point  from  which  they  set 
out,  he  said,  looking  upon  her,  with  eyes  full 
of  the  tenderness  that  has  dared  to  deepen  to 
love, 

“I  shall  leave  you  here,  but  I can  not  go 
home  yet.” 


Judith  had  intended  to  tell  the  minister  her 
purpose  in  regard  to  the  factory  and  Riverside. 
But,  after  all,  she  had  not  spoken.  She  had 
found  it  impossible,  just  as  in  the  morning, 
when  she  set  out  for  the  interview  with  Morris, 
purposing  to  authorize  the  sales.  Fear,  in  both 
instances,  withheld  her.  Morris  would  listen 
with  amazement  to  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
design  ; possibly  suspicions  would  be  roused  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Hamilton — knowledge  of  his  ex- 
istence made  such  suspicions  seem  possible  to 
her;  and  in  the  dishonor  of  them  she  must 
share.  When  Mr.  Home  had  left  her  landed  by 
the  boat-house,  and  rowed  on  down  the  river, 
she  stood  looking  after  him  silently,  thankful 
that  she  stood  alone,  and  that  all  was  Said ; for 
thankfulness  does  not  necessarily  involve  or  even 
suppose  joy. 

She  went  back  to  the  house.  Breakfast  had 
been  waiting  long.  The  child  in  the  piazza 
came  toddling  toward  the  steps  from  the  nurse's 
arms,  laughing  and  shouting  in  true  child-de- 
light. How  should  she  in  an  instant  show  him 
a smiling  face?  Yet  it  was  done,  and  she  took 
him  up  in  her  arms  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.  He  nestled  in  her  bosom,  for  she  had 
clasped  him  in  a close  embrace;  and  he  was 
satisfied,  with  his  little  face  so  closely  pressed 
against  his  mother's  cheek. 

yin. 

A little  after  breakfast  came  Mrs.  Home. 
One  of  the  parishioners  had  been  to  see  her  son, 
and  was  apparently  so  anxiously  desirous  of  the 
minister’s  advice,  that,  on  his  second  coming, 
she  set  out  in  search  of  him. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  could  tell  her  nothing  more 
than  that  Mr.  Home  had  taken  the  boat  and 
gone  down  the  river. 

“He  said  he  meant  to  have  a holiday,”  said 
the  mother,  looking  at  Judith,  as  if  she  had  a 
suspicion  that  in  some  way  Mrs.  Hamilton  might 
be  concerned  in  it.  4 ‘ Did  he  tell  you  when  he 
might  be  coming  back?  I expect  not,”  she 
added,  os  if  conscious  that  her  words  might  be- 
tray her  secret  hope  in  her  son's  behalf. 

“ He  thought  that  he  might  not  be  back  till 
night.” 

“Oh,  then  it’s  down  the  river  he’s  gone,” said 
the  old  lady,  evidently  disappointed.  4 4 To  spend 
his  holiday  down  there ! Well,  I can't  help  it. 
But  I do  wish  that  David  wouldn't  always  go 
off  by  himself  so,  when  he  thinks  to  take  a little 
pleasure.” 

The  smile  that  had  been  summoned  to  reas- 
sure her  child  now  gladdened  the  eye  of  David's 
mother.  You  might  safely  have  charged  her 
with  ambition  there  and  then — for  to  look  on 
Judith  Hamilton  one  might  almost  have  forgot- 
ten that  Nature  is  a democrat. 

44  Wouldn't  you  think  he  must  be  tired  of 
people  ?”  Judith  said.  44  He  has  so  much  to  do 
with  them.  And  they  don't  seem  to  think  how 
necessary  it  is  that  he  should  ever  sec  the  bright 
| side  of  their  fortunes.  They  are  so  careless 
I and  selfish — they  let  him  ease  their  pains,  but 
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they  do  not  remember  him  as  they  should  do  in 
their  pleasures.” 

As  rain  to  the  thirsty  earth  was  Judith’s  kind 
consideration  to  the  mother  of  David  Home. 
Her  face  brightened;  that  bent  and  wrinkled 
being  was  bathed  in  deep  content. 

* ‘ You  can’t  say  a thing  like  that  to  him.  He 
won’t  hear  to  *t.  But  I say  to  myself  'twon’t  be 
so  always.  His  day  must  come.  He’ll  be  like 
what  he  was  once.  He’ll  begin  to  grow  young. 
And  I thought  this  morn  maybe  the  time  was 
near.  Well,  well — this  isn’t  setting  the  poor 
man’s  heart  to  rest.  I must  go  back.” 

“ Let  me  send  James  for  you,  Mrs.  Home. 
He  can  do  the  errand.  Rest  here  a while.  I 
can  make  you  comfortable ; then  you  will  not 
be  disturbed  all  day  by  visitors.  Let  James 
tell  Janet  that  you’ll  not  be  home  till  afternoon, 
and  to  say  to  every  body  that  Mr.  Home  has 
gone  down  the  river.” 

Judith  was  so  urgent,  and  the  old  lady  so 
well  inclined,  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

So  she  3at  on  the  sofa  in  the  cool  and  shadowy 
piazza,  and  read  the  newspapers  which  Judith 
herself  brought  for  her ; and  the  little  one  played 
in  the  sight  of  age ; and  age  fell  into  a dream 
which  Mrs.  Hamilton,  coming  by-and-by  with 
her  work  to  sit  beside  her,  did  not  break. 

When  the  child  was  taken  away  to  his  morn- 
ing nap,  she  said : 

“As  often  as  I see  that  baby  I’m  downright 
envious.  It  isn’t  wicked,  is  it?  I know  my 
son ’d  be  so  happy  with  his  children  playing 
round  him.  It’s  astonishing  to  me.” 

“If  he  could  marry  the  right  woman,”  said 
Judith,  glad  of  any  talk  that  would  relieve  her 
of  herself,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
planning  for  at  least  this  day. 

“Of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Home;  “of  course 
the  right  woman.” 

“Can  you  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
do  that  ? I know  ho  is  a wise  man,  but  wise 
men  have  been  known  to  do  not  the  wisest  things. 
Then  both  of  your  lives  would  be  spoiled ! How 
you  wodld  repent  that  you  were  not  satisfied 
with  such  peaceful  days  as  you  have  now!” 

“ It  isn’t  for  myself  I think  of  change  and 
wish  for  it,”  said  Mrs.  Home.  “ But  I shall  be 
gone  by-and-by,  and  I want  to  see  him  happy 
first.” 

“But  in  all  Granby  you  couldn’t  find  one 
good  enough  for  the  minister.  And  people  are 
much  alike  elsewhere.  Only  if  he  married  a 
stranger — some  little  lady  you  knew  nothing 
about — you  might  be  satisfied ; but  that  would 
be  because  you  were  ignorant  oY  what  she  really 
was.  It  is  all  hazardous  and  fearful.  Do  not 
persuade  your  son.  Don’t  speak  of  it  to  him.” 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  he  needn’t  be  beholden  to 
strangers  for  a wife,”  said  Mrs.  Home,  folding 
up  the  newspaper  she  had  been  reading,  very 
carefully,  after  the  original  creases.  “ He  is  a 
good  son — David  is.  He’d  make  a good  hus- 
band. And  he  has  learning  that’s  better  than 
riches.  I suppose  if  he  had  the  mind  for ’t,  he 


might  have  a better  church  than  this — a better 
place  altogether.  And  the  right  kind  o*  wife 
would  stir  him  up  to  it.” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Home,  how  you  would  spoil  him! 
You  want  he  should  be  ambitious  too.  Dear, 
dear,  what  a pity!” 

“ I want  him  to  be  happy,”  said  the  old  lady, 
with  such  significance  that  the  words  seemed  to 
convey  reproach. 

“ And  I want  him  to  be  happy,”  said  Judith, 
caring  not  what  meaning  her  words  might  con- 
vey to  another,  so  real  and  so  urgent  at  that  mo- 
ment was  the  want  expressed. 

“ Then  make  him  so,”  was  the  instant  re- 
sponse; “for  you  can,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  I 
don’t  know  the  living  creetur  save  and  except 
yourself.” 

“Don’t  say  that — don’t  think  it!”  exclaimed 
Judith.  Then  she  checked  herself.  Perhaps, 
in  the  fullness  of  her  own  knowledge,  she  had 
mistaken  the  mother’s  meaning.  “Is  there  any 
one  in  Granby — any  young  lady  you  would  like 
to  have  me  intercede  with  ?” 

“ No ; you  understand  me. ” And  Mrs.  Home 
thought  that  she  also  understood.  It  was  beyond 
her  expectation  to  see  J udith  so  much  disturbed. 
She  had  only  feared  to  speak  because  she  dread- 
ed to  be  met  with  a real  or  a perfectly  assumed 
ignorance  as  to  what  her  meaning  could  be.  But 
no  sooner  had  she  touched  upon  this  ground  than 
she  saw  that  it  had  been  touched  and  trodden 
before,  and  she  looked  at  Judith  through  her 
mild  surprise  with  a very  manifest  pleasure. 

“ There’s  one,  and  but  one  in  the  world,  he’d 
give  his  heart  to,  as  a man  should  to  the  woman 
be  marries.  I’m  speaking  to  her,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. It  isn’t  his  fault.” 

“Is  it  mine?”  asked  Judith,  quickly,  as  if 
some  new  discovery  were  at  hand.  If  blame  was 
any  where — if  she  could  but  take  it  upon  herself, 
and  say,  “ My  foolishness  has  brought  this  ca- 
lamity,” the  trouble  would  be  easier  to  bear.  To 
have  been  convicted  of  any  wrong-doing,  of  any 
foolishness  at  this  moment,  would  have  given  her 
strength  to  rise  above  the  temptation  that  beset 
her. 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  old  lady,  kindly,  “I  can’t 
say  that.  You  have  been  his  good  friend  and 
mine.  I’ve  often  said  that  no  one  could  be 
discreeter.  And  it  was  curious  people  couldn’t 
see  that  you  must  have  no  intimates,  but  stand 
alone  and  feel  alone.  But  there’s  one  always 
stood  with  you,  and  suffered  for  you,  and  served 
you,  never  tiring.  I mean  David.  There’s  no 
use  hiding  of  it.” 

1 * I know  it,  mother ; and  if  you  had  a daugh- 
ter she  could  never  love  you  better  than  I love 
the  mother  of  David  Home.  But  if  you  knew 
that  what  I am  now  I must  always  continue,  or 
else  pay  a dreadful  penalty  to  my  conscience, 
would  you  not  say  to  me,  ‘ Go  your  way ; keep 
as  you  are,  no  matter  how  you  loved  even  the 
voice  that  asked  you  for  love  ?’  Would  you  not? 
You  know  what  is  in  a woman’s  heart,  for  you 
are  his  mother.  Are  there  no  duties  and  obli- 
gations with  which  the  desire  of  happiness  mvst 
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not  interfere  ? WoultJ  yon  not  choose  to  have 
me  die  sinless — yes,  die  to  all  of  you,  and  leave 
David  a solitary  man,  rather  than  tempt  him  by 
permitting  my  love  for  him  to  overrule  my  sense 
of  right  ? Come ; speak  to  me  as  if  God  heard 
you.” 

With  such  passion  this  appeal  was  made  that 
Mrs.  Home,  thoroughly  astonished,  and  not  less 
alarmed,  feeling  her  incompetence  to  deal  with 
any  such  difficulty  as  was  acknowledged  here, 
shrunk  away  even  bodily  from  Judith.  A love 
was  sounding  in  her  ear  of  which  her  heart  had 
no  knowledge ; and  summoned  with  this  man- 
ner of  solemnity  to  speak,  as  in  God’s  presence, 
she  could  only  falter : 

“ I don’t  understand  you.  If  I could,  I think 
that  I'd  say  yes."  Then,  with  increasing  de- 
cision, as  if  time  and  occasion  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  very  principle  they  had  presented : 
4 ‘There’s  no  good  ever  come,  that  I know,  from 
wrong-doing.  But  if  my  son — if  you're  think- 
ing of  him  so,  what  could  hinder  you  ? For  he 
has  loved  you  so  long — before  ever  I came  to 
Granby — when  you  were  a school-girl  and  he 
worked  in  the  factory.  He’s  never  lost  sight  of 
you  since.  He’s  always  been  thinking  of  you, 
though  I say  it  that  shouldn’t,  and  it’s  no  wrong 
to  them  that’s  dead  and  gone.  And  for  your 
sake  he  never  could  marry  another  woman, 
thongh  he  might  have  had  his  pick.  Oh  yes ; 
I can't  tell  you  how  many  I've  seen  with  my 
own  eyes.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.” 
And  thus  she  suddenly  checked  herself. 

44  You  speak  for  him,”  said  Judith ; 44  then 
you  trust  me.  I know  you  trust  me.  I am 
very  thankful.  Then  you  will  not  make  the 
mistake  to  think  that  I can  not  value  rightly 
what  you  tell  me.  But  we  must  not  talk  of 
these  things  any  more.  People  in  Granby  shall 
never  have  the  right  to  blame  their  minister  or 
question  his  prudence.  We  must  say  no  more 
about  it.  I must  think  no  more.” 

Mrs.  Home  listened  with  most  painful  grav- 
ity. She  put  up  her  knitting-work.  It  hin- 
dered her  thinking.  She  suspected  it  had  pre- 
vented her  speech.  She  looked  altogether  so 
sadly  disappointed,  gave  so  many  touching  evi- 
dences in  her  old  and  battered  person  that  the 
44  summer  of  her  life”  had  also  been  but  “ brief,” 
as  David  said  of  his,  that  Judith  was  constrain- 
ed to  throw  her  arms  around  the  old  lady's  neck ; 
and  thus  embracing  her,  she  said : 

44  Don't  take  away  your  love  from  me !” 

4 4 It’s  little  I can  do  for  such  as  you  are,  but 
I love  you,  if  you’ll  have  it.  I always  loved 
you  since  I stopped  being  afraid  because  you 
was  what  the  folks  called  a great  lady.” 

44  Oh,  mother,  there’s  nothing  more  I have  to 
cling  to  now!  I have  given  up  what  makes 
every  thing  else  seem  worthless.  Do  not  blame 
me.  Only  do  not  blame  me.  You  can  not  un- 
derstand it.  God,  it  seems,  requires  it  of  me. 
Does  he  ask  of  us  any  thing  we  have  not  power 
to  give  ?” 

44  Nothing,  my  child.” 

14  Oh,  are  you  sure ! For  it  seems  to  me  that 
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many  die  of  grief,  and  many  because  they  can 
not  do  the  work  required  of  them.  If  I pray  to 
Him,  are  you  sure  that  he  will  give  me  the 
strength  ? Must  He  not  ?” 

44 1 know,”  said  the  bewildered,  terrified  old 
mother  of  David  Home,  “there  are  some  who 
have  the  strength  to  do  great  things  that  are  not 
required  of  them,  and  some  that  smile  under 
what’s  put  upon  them  without  their  seeking.  I 
don’t  understand  it,  but  it’s  all  right,  I know. 

It  must  be  right.  And  the  weakest,  I think, 
might  get  through  their  trouble  if  they'd  believe 
more.” 

“But  there  isn’t  any  way  of  finding  out  our 
duty  except  by  listening  to  what  our  conscience 
says.  Is  it  so,  dear  mother?” 

Like  a child  she  questioned,  and  with  the 
hope  of  the  humblest  child  she  waited  for  the 
answer. 

44 1 don’t  know  another,”  said  Mrs.  Home; 
yet  she  spoke  with  hesitation,  as  if  to  confess 
the  truth  of  this  point  were  to  give  up  all  her 
confidence  in  David’s  cause.  When  she  had 
spoken  thus  Judith  rose  and  went  away. 

But  she  staid  not  long.  When  she  came 
back  she  had  gained  her  usual  serenity,  but  her 
whole  bearing  was  changed.  Those  who  were 
quick  at  finding  pride  and  pretense  first  in  the 
wife  of  the  prosperous  Hamilton,  and  then  in  the 
woman  who  was  capable  of  setting  public  feel- 
ing at  defiance,  would  not  have  found  it  within 
the  power  even  of  their  stolid  hearts  to  accuse 
her  bf  pride  or  pretense  now. 

44  You  have  not  had  your  nap  yet,  mother,” 
she  said.  44  Come  and  lie  down  in  the  library. 

The  sight  of  so  many  dull  books  will  send  you 
to  sleep,  I am  sure.  I have  to  go  down  to  the 
tenant’s  house.  Robert’s  wife  is  very  ill.” 

“Then  let  me  go  with  you.”  Mrs.  Home 
had  been  longing  for  Judith’s  return— she  had 
thought  of  so  many  things  to  say,  such  irresisti- 
ble facts,  such  powerful  arguments. 

But  Judith  would  not  listen  to  it.  44  No,” 
she  said,  “you  are  too  tired  now.  Besides,  I 
am  in  doubt  as  to  what  this  sickness  is — there  is 
no  need  of  your  exposure  to  it.  I have  sent  to 
town  for  a nurse,  but  I must  go  myself  to  visit 
her.  Come,  let  me  see  you  stowed  away  nicely 
before  I go.” 

IX. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  afterward  that 
Mrs.  Home  was  again  on  the  piazza,  when  her 
son  came  to  the  house.  He  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  her  there,  and  his  44  Why,  mother, 
are  you  here?”  and  the  question,  “Where  is 
Mrs.  Hamilton  ?•’  expressed  to  her  that  he  had 
come  on  urgent  business  that  must  not  be  de- 
layed. 

When  she  told  him  the  direction  in  which 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  gone,  and  her  errand,  ho 
set  out  at  once  for  the  tenant  house. 

He  met  Judith  coming  alone  from  Robert’s 
cottage.  He  spoke  at  once : 

4 4 1 have  seen  Hamilton  to-day : will  you  walk 
across  the  lawn  with  me,  Judith?” 
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For  an  instant  she  was  evidently  and  even 
violently  alarmed.  That  her  husband  should 
be  seen  of  any  except  herself  she  had  not  antici- 
pated. He  would  certainly  take  precautions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Granby  to  remain  undis- 
covered. How  had  it  happened  that  an  inter- 
view between  these  men,  of  all  men,  had  taken 
place ! 

“I  can  ask  no  questions,”  said  she;  “if  you 
have  any  thing  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Home,  say  on.” 

That  was  his  evident  purpose.  He  had  come 
to  speak.  His  heart  was  full.  He  would  hold 
back  nothing.  He  was  playing  no  game,  he 
was  fighting  a desperate  battle,  not  only  with  an 
adversary,  but  with  himself ; and  to  her  he  had 
come  not  for  encouragement  in  the  struggle,  but 
to  claim  her  service. 

“I  was  going  down  to  Granby,  I don’t 
know  what  for.  I could  not  go  home.  I am 
not  so  strong  after  all,  Judith,  that  I can  hide 
myself  altogether  from  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  love  me  as  my  mother  does.  At  least  she 
would  not  let  me  rest  unless  I put  her  off,  and 
I had  no  heart  for  any  resistance.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  town  were  in  pursuit  of  me  when  I got 
there.  I couldn’t  stay.  So  I took  the  boat 
and  went  down  to  the  feriy  and  crossed  to  Mil- 
ford. I was  going  from  there  to  Davidson  when 
* I met  Hamilton.  He  was  on  foot.  I should 
have  known  him  in  the  dark.  He  recognized 
me  too,  and  we  talked.  He  is  very  bitter.  He 
, will  never  forgive  men  for  convicting  him.  Yet 
I do  not  think  he  is  revengeful.  He  only  pur- 
poses to  take  you  away  with  him,  and  that  must 
never  be,  unless  you  go  from  sovereign  choice — a 
desire  uninfluenced  by  any  fear  whatever.  The 
bond  between  you  two  is  broken ; there  isn’t  the 
merest  thread  of  it  left.  Such  as  it  was,  it  can 
never  be  formed  again.” 

“ You  do  not  speak  as  I should  have  the  con- 
fidence to  expect  of  yon,  David.  You  forget 
every  thing.  I can  not  forget.  You  take  him 
as  he  stands  steeped  in  misfortunes,  very  bitter 
I have  no  doubt.  But  that  is  not  his  natural 
disposition.  There  was  never  man  more  kind 
than  he.” 

“ It  may  be  while  he  was  prosperous.  But 
he  is  savage  now  — insane,  I think.  What 
should  you  expect — an  escaped  convict! — I 
will  not  trust  you  with  him.  Your  conscience 
is  no  judge  at  all  in  this  matter.  He  has  lost 
the  rights  to  appeal  to  it.  Ask  my  mother  why 
she  sent  Sandy  to  her  brother  in  the  country — if 
the  story  he  told  her  had  gone  abroad  it  would 
only  have  deepened  the  evidence  of  Hamilton’s 
guilt.” 

“And  you  knew  it!” 

“My  mother  knew  it  from  the  first.  She 
did  not  tell  me  until  after  I presented  the  useless 
petition.  He  has  no  right  whatever  to  make 
any  claim  on  you.  He  has  forfeited  all  right. 
It  would  not  only  be  to  your  misery,  but  to  your 
ruin,  that  you  listened  to  his  claim.  I told  him 
so.” 

“You  told  Mill  Hamilton  so!” 

“ Yesr-and  he  will  not  dare  to  persecute  you 
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— for  the  law  is  hanging  over  him — his  life  is 
not  safe — he  will  fear  discovery.” 

“ He  will  not  fear  it,  ho  will  dare  it,  if  you 
tempt  him  far,  or  if  he  should  suspect — ” 

“No,  Judith,  I am  not  afraid  of  his  suspi- 
cions. If  he  has  failed  to  do  you  honor,  by  the 
strength  and  the  purity  of  my  love  I will  take 
away  all  reproach  that  could  cling  to  his  wife.” 

“He  is  not  sane,  you  think,”  asked  Judith, 
whose  mind  was  steadfastly  pursuing  one 
thought;  and  the  calmness  of  her  manner  by 
degrees  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
minister ; he  too  became  more  composed.  He 
hesitated  before  answering  this  question. 

“ He  is  not  the  Hamilton  we  once  knew — 
certainly.  I think  that  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  now  is  by  no  means  sane.  Morally, 
he  is  insane.  I should  certainly  not  trust  him.” 

“And  to  what  end,  David,  do  you  think  he  is 
approaching?” 

“I  can  not  see.” 

“ Or  do  you  see  more  than  you  will  acknowl- 
edge? Is  it  to  destruction,  David?  Must  he 
live  like  a wild  beast,  skulking  in  the  dark,  his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him?” 

“ He  is  a ruined  man,  Judith.”  That  seemed 
to  be  the  sum  of  the  minister’s  reflections  on  the 
future  of  Mill  Hamilton.  He  was  as  fixed  in  that 
view  as  in  his  purpose  that  there  should  be  no 
renewal  of  promise,  or  acknowledgment  of  ob- 
ligation, between  these  two  who  had  once  been 
man  and  wife. 

“Did  he” — asked  Judith,  who,  knowing  that 
such  was  the  purpose  of  David  Home,  yet  would 
have  from  his  lips  his  conception  of  Hamilton's 
purposes,  that,  in  his  speaking,  her  own  heart 
might  intelligibly  present  itself  before  the  tribu- 
nal that  had  convened  among  spiritual  powers 
of  whom  she  was  cognizant,  with  all  solemnity — 

4 ‘ Did  he  tell  you,  David,  what  his  plans  were  ? 

Did  he  deem  you  his  friend  so  far  as  that?” 

* 1 He  said  that  he  had  left  directions  with 
you,  and  that  you  would  see  they  were  all  car- 
ried out.  About  disposing  of  the  factory  and 
the  house.” 

“He  did!” 

Again,  after  a moment’s  pause,  she  spoke, 
with  a resolution  that  was  more  sharply  self- 
condemning  than  Hamilton’s  bitterest  accusa- 
tion could  have  been. 

“In  your  need  and  in  mine  he  befriended 
us.  If  I never  loved  him  as  I loved  you,  I re- 
garded him  with  an  honest,  honorable  trust.  I 
was  to  him  what  he  could  perfectly  rely  on. 

The  last  year  has  given  you  to  me,  and  me  to 
you.  But  I acknowledge  this  pre-existing  claim. 

You  say  the  law  abolishes  it.  What  is  that  to 
me  ? There  is  another  law  more  stringent  whose 
demand  I recognize.  It  is  God’s  law.  If  he 
looks  to  me  as  to  his  only  friend  for  this  life 
dare  I disappoint  him?  His  condition  shows 
me  that  I must  not  dare.  If  it  has  no  allure- 
ments for  me,  if  I renounce  myself  to  the  utter- 
most in  this,  let  me  ask  you  again  what  have 

you  been  teaching  ever  since  you  went  into  a 
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pulpit?  I asked  you  to  succor  me,  but  you 
tempt  me ! Oh,  it  would  ease  half  my  burden, 
and  take  away  the  sharpest  sting  of  pain,  to 
know  that  you  stood  by  me,  resolutely  bent  on 
my  doing  my  duty !” 

Hoarse  and  rudely  shaken  was  the  voice  that 
answered  her;  the  voice  so  clear  and  flute-like, 
valiant  in  sound  as  a trumpet,  when  he  stood  on 
the  walls  of  Zion  and  challenged  the  besiegers ! 

“If  it  were  duty,  Judith,  well.  But  duty  it 
is  not.  I say  duty  it  is  not ! He  has  gone  in 
his  own  way ; with  his  eyes  open  he  has  chosen 
the  path.  What  right  has  he  to  make  a hell  of 
your  life  ? What  right  have  you  to  give  to  your 
boy  6uch  a father?  How  dare  you  consign  that 
beautiful  sunny-hearted  child  to  the  gloom  of 
such  a youth  as  threatens  him  ? Better  for  him 
that  he  died  1 Have  a care  how  you  confound 
duty.  Be  just,  Judith.  Shall  not  the  claims 
of  three  equal  the  demand  of  one  ?” 

“Far,  far  better  that  he  died,  if  I might  not 
leave  him  here  with  you  and  your  mother,  Da- 
vid. And  that  I could  not  do.  But  I will  giro 
my  boy  a better  portion  than  you  think.  And 
some  day,  if  God  spares  him,  he  shall  come  to 
you.  Will  you  take  him  then?” 

“HI  never  let  him  go.” 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  heard  him  say 
this;  gradually,  though,  the  brightness  passed 
from  them,  though  they  continued  resting  on 
him : a strange  hope,  it  seemed  unlikely  she 
would  trust,  and  yet  a hope,  softened  the  oyes, 
softened  the  voice. 

“ Do  you  bid  me  cease  to  think  and  reason 
for  myself?  Oh,  David,  can  I give  all  this  into 
your  hands,  and  forget  all  except  that  I have 
you  ? . Can  one  life  be  so  involved  in  another  as 
to  lose  all  individual  responsibility  ?” 

“ Trust  me ! ” he  said.  “ I dare  bid  you  trust 
me.  It  is  not  that  I am  so  hungry  for  love ; it 
is  not  that  alone ; but  I can  not  patiently,  I never 
could,  stand  by  and  see  a monstrous  wrong  com- 
mitted.” 

“Is  forgiveness  then  so  shallow  a thing,”  she 
asked,  “that  it  shrinks  away  into  nothing  the 
instant  it  requires  much  of  us  ? Think  for  me, 
David,  if  you  dare  think.  For  there  is  more 
than  action  necessary  here.  Forever ! it  is  long 
to  think  of.  It  is  only  pain  that  is  transient. 
Happiness — ” 

“Happiness!  I have  known  for  a moment 
what  the  word  means,  Judith.  What  do  you 
ask  of  me  ? — permission  to  exclude  it  from  you 
till  you  shall  look  into  human  faces  no  more, 
and  need  no  more  of  human  hearts?” 

“You  and  I have  work  to  do.  You  have 
your  mother  and  I have  my  child,”  said  Judith. 
She  had  now  removed  her  gaze  from  him ; she 
had  returned  into  the  solemn  council  chamber, 
where  was  other  testimony,  where  other  wit- 
nesses were  gathered.  “ I married  him  in  igno- 
rance, not  against  any  feeling  of  my  own.  For 
I had  not  ever  loved,  and  if  I did  not  love  him, 
at  leaBt  I knew  it  not.  Had  I known  it  all 
would  now  be  changed.  I would  not  dare  to 
speak  as  I have  to  you.  I would  silently  pay 
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the  penalty.  I could  go  with  you  then  wherever 
you  led.  One  wrong  should  not  prevent  an- 
other. But  now  I must  remember  how  one  left 
the  ninety-and-nine  that  went  not  astray,  and 
sought  the  one  that  was  lost.  Yourself  would 
teach  me  that  but  for  the  terrible  surprise.” 

“ It  is  true,”  he  said,  “I  have  lost  something 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  I have  none  of  the 
heroism  that  takes  real  pleasure  in  sinking  self 
in  renunciation.  I have  been  constrained  to  do 
it  so  long  that  I can  not  rise  to  the  virtue  of  the 
voluntary  act  a moment  when  the  necessity 
seemed  removed.  Judith,  I have  fallen  so  low 
as  even  to  count  the  stones  that  bruise  my  feet. 

How  base  must  my  position  seem,  if  you  can  not 
see  that  at  this  moment  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
life  that  awaits  you  from  which  I shrink  in  hor- 
ror and  fear — wdiich  I shall  not  allow.” 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  she  was  dumb. 

That  silence  made  him  hope. 

“ He  is  coming  here  to-night  again,”  he  said. 

And  he  saw  that  Judith's  face  changed ; that, 
strive  as  she  might,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
despair.  Was  it  despair  ? The  symptoms  were 
those  of  fear.  He  had  never  for  an  instant 
abandoned  his  ground,  and  he  now  spoke  as  if, 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said,  the  argument 
might  this  moment  be  concluded. 

“ Before  he  comes  let  his  claim  on  you  be  de-  * 
cided.  If  your  resolution  were  but  equal  to 
your  life’s  salvation  nothing  could  come  between 
ns ! George  Ridout  is  at  my  house.  He  came 
down  with  me  from  Milford.  Let  him  marry 
us,  and  your  child  shall  have  a father  who  will 
love  and  protect  him  so  long  as  God  gives  him 
life  and  power.  Hamilton  may  do  what  he  will 
with  the  property.  Every  requisition  he  makes 
in  regard  to  it  shall  be  met.  He  has  earned  his 
fortune.  The  sale  of  the  factory  and  of  this 
place  will  not  then  arouse  suspicion.  The  min- 
ister of  Granby  is  not  a trader ; and  what  more 
reasonable  than  that,  when  you  married  him, 
you  should  choose  anew  in  reference  also  to  your 
son.  Your  boy  shall  never  want.  I myself  will 
educate  him.  I said  I would  be  a father  to  him. 

Judith,  I will  decide  for  you  here!  You  asked 
if  I were  able.  I am  able ; as  I would  be  if  a 
Hindoo  woman  appealed  to  mo  when  the  pyre 
was  lighted  that  should  consume  her  dead  hus- 
band.” 

While  he  spoke  thoughts  had  been  flying 
through  the  brain  of  Judith,  to  and  fro,  swift  os 
a weaver’s  shuttle. 

“ He  is  coming  to-night. — Go,  then.  Bring 
George  Ridout.” 

Her  words,  and  the  voice  that  spoke,  the  look 
that  enforced  them,  were  all  so  decisive,  so  urg- 
ent, that  one  less  determined  than  the  minister 
as  to  what  he  should  do  would  have  been  com- 
pelled by  them. 

When  he  had  left  her,  Judith  sat  down  to 
wait  his  return  in  the  summer-house  they  had 
approached,  but  had  not  entered  yet. 

But  she  did  not  stay  there  long.  She  was  in 
a state  that  made  silent  deliberation  impossible. 

Mr.  Home  had  hardly  gone  when  she  repented 
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haying  sent  him.  She  did  not  at  this  moment 
clearly  understand  why  she  had  allowed  him  to 
go  for  his  friend.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  spoken  on  some  other  authority,  by  aid  of 
some  other  intelligence  than  her  own.  She  was 
whirling  in  the  maelstrom  of  passion,  and  dark- 
ness was  above  and  around  her.  Not  only  did 
the  excited  state  into  which  she  was  physically 
thrown  prevent  her  silent  reflection  in  this  sum- 
mer-house, but  as  helpless  seemed  the  vexed 
spirit  that  shrunk  from  the  part  her  conscience 
assigned  to  her.  44  This  is  your  work,  do  it ; 
this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.”  Against  the  per- 
emptoriness of  this  injunction  she  rebelled, 
now  that  the  voice  she  loved  was  not  here  urg- 
ing what  she  felt  bound  to  resist. 

She  thought  of  her  child — and  this  thought  it 
was  that  brought  her  from  the  summer-house ; 
but  she  did  certainly  not  purpose  to  find  him, 
though  she  took  the  path  that  would  lead  her 
through  the  garden  and  across  the  lawn  np  to 
the  house. 

The  moments  flew.  It  startled  her  when,  ap- 
proaching the  piazza,  she  saw  George  Ridout  and 
David  Home  going  down  a winding  walk,  which 
they  presently  left  to  strike  across  the  green- 
sward, shortening  thus  their  way — as  if  it  were 
too  long. 

They  did  not  see  her,  but  kept  steadily  on  to- 
ward the  summer-house,  and  for  a moment  she 
stood  still — transfixed,  it  seemed,  by  the  agony 
of  a doubt  that  could  have  of  her  alone  its  fit 
solution. 

Looking  toward  the  house  again  she  saw,  not 
her  boy,  but  David’s  mother,  dozing  over  the 
newspapers  in  the  warm,  quiet  afternoon.  A 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind.  She  did  not 
wait  to  reconsider  it,  but  ran  to  the  house  in 
haste,  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  lady’s  shoulder, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear, 

44  Come,  mother— come ! I need  you.” 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  she;  and  the 
minister’s  mother  started  up,  frightened  and 
trembling,  for  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  obviously  not 
in  a playful  mood. 

“I  need  you — come  and  help  me!”  exclaim- 
ed Judith ; and  taking  her  arm  she  hurried  Mrs. 
Home  down  the  piazza  steps,  and,  by  a short 
cut,  to  the  place  where  David  already  stood, 
waiting  and  wondering  at  Judith’s  disappear- 
ance. When  he  saw  her  coming  at  length  with 
his  mother,  he  was  confounded.  What  need  of 
such  a witness?  Why  trouble  her  mind,  or 
raise  a question  that  might  plague  her  with 
doubts  for  the  remainder  of  her  days?  That 
Judith  herself  should  have  suffered  from  doubt 
and  hesitation  did  not  surprise  him ; but  he  was 
confident  that  one  decisive  act  on  her  part  would 
establish  her  convictions.  Their  marriage  once 
made  a fact,  legal  as  well  as  spiritual,  conscience 
would  immediately  pronounce  an  absolution; 
all  these  mists  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  shining  sun  should  no  more  be  dimmed. 
But  the  vision  of  his  mother  was  narrow ; her 
notions  of  duty  were  childish;  her  conscience 
made  her  a slave,  in  some  relpects,  where  she 
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might  have  been  nobly  free.  If  Judith  had 
brought  her  here  as  a counselor,  or  arbitrator, 
Judith  was  strangely  at  fault.  4>nd  so  any  one 
must  have  perceived  who  beheld  the  old  lady  in 
her  present  attitude  and  aspect.  On  her  own 
ground  Mrs.  Home  felt  comfort  and  assurance, 
but  an  inch  removed  from  it  she  was  in  distress 
and  perplexity,  lost,  and  unavailing.  So  her 
son  deemed,  though  he  kept  the  conviction  at  a 
distance;  and  no  one  ever  could  have  suspected 
his  apprehension  of  certain  very  obvious  facts 
that,  in  more  shallow-hearted  sons,  would  have 
had  a demonstration  cutting  them  clearly  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

Mr.  Home  had  not,  for  his  part,  confided  all 
the  facts  of  this  business  to  his  brother  minister ; 
and  now,  instead  of  speaking  when  Judith  came, 
he  remained  silent  and  in  doubt.  His  friend 
seemed  removed  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
him ; his  mother  was  looking  to  him  with  ques- 
tioning anxiety;  Judith  stood  face  to  face  with 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  see  her  alone. 

He  tried  to  read  her  thought  when  she  was 
yet  approaching  to  the  spot  where  he  waited  for 
her,  but  he  seemed  incapable.  His  own  emb- 
tions  hindered.  He  only  saw  her — the  presence 
he  worshiped — Judith  Hamilton,  the  .woman  of 
his  dreams  these  many  years ; the  unapproach- 
able so  leng — his  at  last!  The  words  of  her 
love  were  in  his  heart,  a possession  forever ; and 
vows  were  on  her  tongue  which  in  a moment 
should  have  utterance.  He  had  no  misgivings 
now.  He  could  excuse  the  trouble  he  saw  in  her 
eyes  when  they  met  his.  That  she  had  con- 
sented to  accept  for  her  conscience  a law  suggest- 
ed of  his  own — that  she  had  made  her  spiritual 
life  to  be  thus  identified  with  his— satisfied  him. 

At  this  moment  he  could  ask  no  more ! 

He  was  first  to  speak. 

4 4 Mother,”  he  said,  44 1 am  going  to  make  you 
happy  at  last.  You  shall  have  a daughter  to- 
day whom  I can  not  instruct  you  how  to  love, 
for  long  ago  you  found  out  the  excellent  way. 

I thank  you,  Judith,  for  bringing  her  to  witness 
this  ceremony.” 

She  stood  and  heard,  looking  on  him ; mo- 
tionless she  stood,  and  her  face  had  a strange 
calmness  one  rarely  sees  in  the  face  of  a bride 
who  has  not  yet  spoken  her  vows.  She  slowly 
moved  her  head  thus  standing,  and  thus  looking 
on  him ; an  arrow  piercing  his  heart  could  not 
have  startled  him  more,  for  he  saw  in  it  the  most 
absolute,  the  most  profound  resistance  to  his  will 
and  to  her  own — the  most  utter  renunciation. 

Easier  would  it  have  been  to  see  that  life  be- 
fore him  drop  into  sadden  and  irrevocable  ruin 
than  to  hear  the  words  she  spoke. 

44  David” — as  she  uttered  that  name  George 
Ridout  came  nearer;  and  the  poor  old  mother 
drew  herself  up,  yet  somewhat  bewildered,  and 
yet  faintly  smiling,  such  a smile  as  might  grow 
brighter;  it  seemed  as  if,  when  Judith  said 
44  David,”  she  might  have  answered,  44  Yes!  my 
son,  that  is!” 

44  David” — her  voice  shook,  and  she  paused 
that  she  might  summon  strength,  for  she  would 
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speak  now  with  the  firmness  that  alone  could 
befit  her  character  and  place.  The  effort  was 
well  made — triumphantly;  though  a keen  ear 
might  have  detected  in  it  the  valor  of  despera- 
tion. “When  it  becomes  impossible  for  two 
persons  to  see  their  way  clearly,  it  is  best  they 
should  look  for  help  to  those  who  love  them. 
If  we  were  younger,  and  erred,  we  might  plead 
youth,  inexperience,  passion.  But  now  we  are 
helpless,  and  we  know  it.  If  I can  not  trust  my 
own  sense  of  sight  to-day — neither  my  own  nor 
yours — your  mother  can  not  mislead  us,  your 
friend  will  not.” 

Alarmed  and  impatient,  the  minister  an- 
swered quickly,  addressing  his  friend : 

“Ridout,  I brought  yon  here  to  marry  us. 
And  I said  I’d  explain  why  the  ceremony  must 
be  performed  in  this  hurried  fashion  some  other 
time.  Last  night  this  lady  and  myself  under- 
stood and  trusted  each  othcAas  we  seem  not  to 
do  now.  We  promised  ourselves  to  each  other 
in  marriage  then.  But  last  night  Mill  Hamilton 
returned  to  his  house,  and  he  claims  his  wife.” 

Mr.  Home  did  not  pause  even  for  his  mo- 
ther’s amazed  outbreak,  nor  for  the  sudden 
gesture  of  his  friend — that  was,  however,  unac- 
companied by  any  word. 

“ It  has  often  enough  been  said  and  repeated 
that  she  is  free  of  him — that  she  was  free  of  him 
before  his  death  was  published.  The  law  made 
her  free.  Has  she  any  right  to  outlaw  herself 
for  his  sake,  merely  because  once  she  was  mar- 
ried to  him?  Why  should  she  acknowledge  a 
claim  he  long  since  destroyed  ? for  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  no  question  of  his  perpetra- 
tion of  the  crime  he  was  accused  of.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  would  sustain  his  claim — 
Love.  That  has  perished.  I love  J udith  Ham- 
ilton. She  has  said Oh,  Judith ! I would 

protect  her  and  her  child.  She  does  not  see 
clearly  what  is  right.  I would  teach  her ; but 
she  will  not  trust  me.  The  old  obligation  is 
what  she  acknowledges — for  better,  for  worse.” 
The  minister  ceased  abruptly,  yet  not  as  if  out 
of  his  own  mouth  condemned.  He  had  pre- 
sented the  strong  points  of  his  argument,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

“Speak,  mother!”  said  Judith,  in  a Sup- 
pressed voice,  that  told  the  difficulty  of  that 
mere  utterance.  But  let  a woman  counsel  her ; 
let  one  who  had  known,  in  whatever  measure,  a 
woman’s  trials,  joys,  temptations,  rights,  speak — 
lead  her.  For  how  should  she  lead  herself? 

“What  brought  me  here?”  exclaimed  the 
distressed  old  mother.  “Oh  David!  David! 
man  of  God,  I ne’er  feared  for  you !” 

The  words  startled  that  little  group.  To  Ju- 
dith it  was  obvious  that,  against  herself,  she  had 
a woman  on  her  side. 

David  also  obviously  gave  the  words  this  in- 
terpretation, for  he  said,  instantly, 

“ Fear  not  now,  mother.  I will  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  I will  defend  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow.  God  will  teach  me  how  to  do  it” 

“Speak!”  said  Judith,  turning  to  George 
Ridout 
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He  came  forward  as  if  to  a conference  whose 
eternal  issues  were  clearly  set  before  him.  David 
Home’s  heart  misgave  him  as  he  looked  at  his 
friend ; for  here  was  not  the  mere  personal  ally 
who  would  shield  him  from  a threatened  blow ; 
j here  was  one  who  could  drop  his  prerogatives  of 
friendship  to  assume  higher,  nobler.  His  coun- 
I tenance  was  almost  stern  of  aspect,  and  his  au- 
! dience  was  larger  than  this  apparent  one  of 
three  struggling  souls. 

“Brother,”  said  he,  approaching  David  Home, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “there’s 
one  word,  the  sublimest  and  most  terrible  of  all 
those  great  words  whose  meaning  we  must  learn 
— not  from  the  dictionary — self-abnegation.  Let 
this  woman,  who  must  answer  for  her  own  soul, 
speak  to  you  for  herself.  You  can  not  so  in- 
struct her  as  to  take  away  her  right,  her  re- 
sponsibility, nay,  her  subjection,  to  the  con- 
science that  speaks  louder  than  our  voices.  She 
is,  as  you  say,  legally  free  of  the  man  who  was 
her  husband  ; and  her  heart  is  yours.  But  it  is 
for  not  one  of  us  to  decide  what  she  shall  do. 

You  have  yourself  reported  to  me  the  admirable 
wisdom  and  judgment  with  which  she  has  con- 
ducted her  life,  and  her  son’s  life,  and  her  estate 
for  these  two  years.  To  her  God  alone,  I must 
remind  you,  she  stands  now  responsible.  I can 
only  counsel  her — because  I love  yon,  and  be- 
cause I respect  her — follow  your  heart's  bid- 
ding.” 

In  the  solemn  and  awful  hush  that  fell  over 
them  Judith  Hamilton  gave  her  hand  to  David 
Home.  For  one  instant  even  now  he  dared 
hope  that  the  heart  should  be  victorious;  had 
not  Ridout  even  made  the  last  appeal  to  it t 
But  looking  into  Judith's  eyes  he  could  deceive 
himself  no  more. 

“It  is  enough,”  she  said.  “I  am  glad  for 
this,  at  least — that  God  has  let  us  speak.  It 
will  not  be  a harder  life  to  me  that  I have  the 
knowledge  of  your  love.  Of  mine  I can  speak 
no  more.  For  I have  spoken,  David.  Mother, 

I have  spoken  to  him.  Do  not  let  it  die — the 
flower  that  opened  so  fair!  It  might  blossom 
all  the  year  round ; and  it  would  not  make  oth- 
er work  the  harder  that  this,  the  hardest,  is  done. 

Done  by  God’s  help,  or  it  could  never  be! — 

He  is  coming  here  to-night,  you  say.  I will  go 
with  him.  He  has  never  doubted  me : he  doubts 
every  thing  else  now  but  me.  Something  he 
must  have.  It  was  for  better,  for  worse ; till 
death  us  do  part— till  death  us  do  part !” 

Life,  at  the  longest,  is  brief— we  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying. 

We  sum  up  the  moments  that  go  to  make  the 
years,  and  stand  appalled  to  think  of  what  must 
be  lived  through  if  the  years  are  joyless.  Ten 
years  are  not  many,  but  in  less  time  a ruin  may 
be  wrought ; or  in  them  the  soul  may  grow  in 
strength  and  grace  and  in  wisdom  to  enter  a king- 
dom of  heaven  all  whose  events,  all  whose  revela- 
tions, shall  correspond  to  the  inward  fitness. 

When  the  cholera  came  into  the  heart  of  New 
England  Judith  Hamilton  said  to  her  husband, 
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u Let  Judah  go  to  Granby.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  us,  we  mast  keep  him  for  this  world.” 
And  that  day  the  lad  set  out  alone  for  the  town 
on  Grand  River,  where  David  Homo  still  lived 
and  preached  the  Gospel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Home  went 
down  to  the  great  city,  where  a thousand  crimes 
might  hide  themselves  a lifetime  from  detection. 
He  had  no  fear  of  cholera,  or  it  was  a fear  now 
mastered.  For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  he  had 
obtained  knowledge  of  Judith’s  home.  He  had 
talked  with  Judith’s  son,  and  the  day  after  the 
lad’s  arrival  at  his  house  he  left  him  therb  in  his 
mother’s  charge,  in  sight  of  Riverside. 

It  was  his  conviction  that  there  was  urgent 
reason  for  this  journey : that  more  than  the  ten 
solitary,  workful  years  were  drawing  to  a close. 
The  inquiries  he  had  made  had  left  on  his  mind 
an  impression  young  Judah  was  innocent  of  at- 
tempting to  convey,  and  nothing  could  loosen 
its  hold — nothing  abate  its  force. 

He  readily  found  the  house  that  he  was  seek- 
ing— a cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  iso- 
lated, remote,  with  no  recommendation  of  site, 
no  charm  of  prospect  or  neighborhood,  to  point 
it  out  or  to  commend  it.  Judith’s  home. 

A frame  cottage,  painted  white,  across  whose 
front  a veranda  ran  whose  latticed  walls  were 
covered  with  vines,  in  whose  narrow  yard  were 
a few  ornamental  shrubs,  and  tiny  beds  of  flow- 
ers in  the  grass,  showed  that  refinement  and 
taste  lived  in  the  house-— the  house  where  Ju- 
dith lived. 

It  was  such  a home  as  Mill  Hamilton  in  his 
early  dreaming  moods  might  have  desired.  The 
aspirations  of  David  Home  would  never  have 
passed  beyond  it.  Yet  as  he  walked  up  the 
street,  and  surveyed  the  green  inclosure,  looked 
at  the  shrubs  and  flowers  as  her  friends,  her  wit- 
nesses, about  which  she  had  planned,  whose 
growth  she  had  regarded,  he  found  himself  won- 
dering whether  the  great  Mill  Hamilton  had 
actually  found  content  as  well  as  retirement  in 
this  humble  retreat. 

He  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
veranda  and  approached  the  open  door,  and  as 
he  did  so  a voice,  raised  high  in  fear  or  pain, 
said,  “Judith l Judith l” 


The  name  drew  him  in  “as  a call,”  till  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  before  the  open 
door  of  an  apartment  where  on  a bed  lay — no ! 
it  was  not  Judith ! The  voice  that  cried  was  not 
to  one  departing— and  that  had  been  David 
Home’s  instant  suspicion  as,  breathless,  he  hur- 
ried on  till  he  came  and  beheld. 

It  was  Mill  Hamilton,  who  lay,  that  summer 
evening  when  Death’s  messages  were  many, 
doubting  whether  his  own  time  had  come. 

So  absorbed  was  Judith  in  the  efforts  she  was 
making  to  soothe  him  in  his  agony,  that  though 
she  saw  the  minister  enter,  she  saw  it  as  the 
arrival  of  a friend  whose  presence — not  as  a 
mere  spirit — was  familiar  in  that  room.  At  the 
first  glance,  indeed,  she  supposed  it  was  the 
physician,  for  whom  she  had  sent  two  hours 
ago,  and  whose  coming  she  had  waited  for,  mo- 
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ment  by  moment,  with  most  intense  anxiety. 

But  a second  glance  was  sufficient;  and  she 
said, 

“Did  Judah  find  you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then  sit  here,  in  my  place,  for  I must  leave 
it.  I must  find  a doctor.  I have  expected  one 
eveiy  instant,  so  long ! He  is  falling  into  the 
stupor.” 

As  she  spoke  Mill  Hamilton  opened  wide  his 
eyes.  He  saw  Judith  leaving  his  bedside,  and 
he  fancied  for  an  instant — incredible  though  he 
might  pronounce  the  fancy,  and  instantly  though 
he  must  reject  it — that  she  was  going  to  desert 
him. 

“There!”  he  said.  “You’re  afraid  of  the 
cholera  too.  So  am  I,  for  your  sake.  I wish 
you  had  gone  with  Judah.  It  is  wicked  to  keep 
you  here  I” 

She  was  back  by  his  side  in  an  instant,  and 
bending  over  him,  said, 

“ I was  going  for  something  that  would  help 
you,  Mill ; it  was  only  a minute  I’d  be  gone,  and 
our  friend  here  would  sit  with  you.” 

But  before  he  could  speak  in  answer  the  doc- 
tor came. 

He  did  not  stay  five  minutes.  Going  directly 
to  the  bed — he  had  been  sent  for,  this  house  an- 
swered to  the  number,  that  was  all  he  knew — he 
looked  at  the  patient,  and  turning  to  the  wife, 
said, 

“ It  was  too  late  at  noon.  Yet,  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  deem  advisable  then,  ho  must  be  taken 
to  the  hospital.  He  will  get  the  right  treatment 
there.” 

Mill  Hamilton  heard  these  words : he  looked 
at  the  doctor  and  laughed. 

“I  understand  you,”  he  said. 

“ I’m  a dead  man  myself,”  replied  the  doctor. 

“ We  may  happen  to  meet  at  the  hospital  though. 
You’ve  got  pluck  enough,  and  if  /die  it  will  be 
standing.” 

“Lie  down,”  said  Judith,  in  quick  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  that  could  speak  thus.  “You 
will  find  a bed  up  stairs.  I will  send  for  any 
one  you  say.  You  do  look  very  ill.  Indeed 
you  must  remain.” 

“No,  no,”  answered  the  doctor;  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  a month  ago  studied  this  pesti- 
lence with  ambitious  vigor,  and  in  imagination 
saw  himself  the  healer  of  the  town — the  stayer 
of  the  scourge;  and  though  that  expectation, 
hope,  ambition  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
was  os  if  it  had  never  been,  he  was  still  bent  on 
the  work ; and  where  there  was  a hope  of  saving 
life  he  served  the  sick  with  untiring  zeal. 

When  he  was  gone  Judith  sat  down  by  Ham- 
ilton’s bed.  She  held  his  hand — something  in 
life  to  lean  on  he  should  have — as  long  as  his 
life  lasted.  He  grasped  her  hand  when  he  felt 
her  touch  as  if  in  it  lay  his  salvation. 

“Where’s  the  boy?”  he  asked,  rousing  from 
the  strange  state  of  drowsiness  into  which  he 
was  constantly  falling. 

“ He  will  come  back  by-and-bv,”  said  Judith. 

“ Don’t  let  him  stay  too  long.” 
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44  No,  father,  it  will  not  be  a great  while. 
We  could  not  spare  him  long.” 

David  Home  stood  at  a distance  and  surveyed 
his  old  friend — saw  what  ten  years  had  done  to- 
ward whitening  his  gray  hair.  How  old  he 
looked ! and  yet  this  was  not  irascible,  vindictive, 
or  defiant  old  age.  Had  the  years  brought  him 
repentance?  was  it  possible  for  him  to  speak 
out  on  his  death-bed  in  blessing  or  in  praise? 
Had  he  any  thing  to  say  to  her  who  had  given 
her  life  for  his  life,  honoring  love  even  to  death — 
surrendering  common  happiness  that  she  might 
save  even  the  semblance  of  love  from  a new  des- 
ecration in  any  mortal’s  mind  ? She  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  deadly  breach  with  more  than 
the  valor  of  fighting  men  who  have  for  their  in- 
citement gaping  wounds,  and  flowing  blood,  dis- 
membered bodies,  death.  She  had  pitched  her 
tent  among  enemies,  had  become  outcast  and 
alien  for  the  sake  of  a deserter.  And  to  what 
purpose? 

To  hear  him  say  at  last,  as  in  a dream,  that 
now  and  then  moved  him  as  a reality, 

“It  is  the  cholera — the  city  is  dying  of  it. 
We  sent  away  Judah — run  Judith!  I won't 
have  you  dying  here  for  me ! It's  too  much — 

„ M 

go. 

And  yet,  when  she  did  not  go-— neither  argued 
with  him,  but  sat  silent — he  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice that  she  lightly  heeded  what  sounded  so 
peremptory  in  the  moment  of  strenuous  utter- 
ance which  exhausted  him.  He  was  still  hold- 
ing her  hand— clinging  to  it  yet. 

“Judith,”  he  said,  “you’ve  been  true  as 
God.  I couldn't  consent  to  go  to  any  one  but 
Him  from  you.” 

“I  would  not  give  you  up,”  she  answered, 
tenderly,  44  to  any  one  but  Him.”  And  who 
can  tell  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  spoke 
those  words ! It  was — David  Home  where  he 
stood  acknowledged  it — it  was,  though  an  hour 
of  death,  an  hour  of  holy  triumph. 

“Judith — there!  Kneel  down.  Say,  God 
take  this  sinner  in — say — 77/  say  to  Him — in  a 
moment,  when  I see  clearer— I’ll  say,  she  stood 
by  me  till  death.  It  was  of  her  free-will.  I’m 
a sinner;  but  she  did  that  for  me,  and  I’ve  got 
to  worshiping  her  where  I only  was  proud  of 
her ; and  that’s  all  my  fitness  for  heaven.  She 
did  it  to  save  me.  God  can’t  do  less.” 


“Mill,  dear,  here’s  an  old  friend  come  to 
speak  to  you,”  exclaimed  Judith.  She. looked 
I toward  the  minister  as  she  spoke,  but  not  for 
“ghostly  counsel”  nor  for  priestly  warrant.  She 
would  have  risen  up  and  withdrawn  her  hand, 
but  her  husband  would  not  let  her  move.  He 
held  her  there  as  much  by  his  words  as  by  his 
grasp. 

44  No  friend  but  Judith,  ” be  said.  “ Judith, 
pray  out  so  I can  hear  yon  what  you’ve  been 
praying  all  this  while.  I know  you’ve  made  it 
ail  safe  for  me,  intercessor,  but  no  harm— once 
more.” 

44  O Father,  if  Thou  art  taking  him  out  of 
this  world,  take  him  to  a better  home ! Take 
'him  to  Thyself.  O thou  loving  one,  if  Thou 
wilt  take  him  from  us,  smile  on  him!” 

44  Say  for  your  sake,  Judith,  for  you  love  me.” 
So  did  he  stay  him  on  this  rock — of  trust  in  Ju- 
dith. 

44  For  Jesus’  sake ! Thy  dear  Son’s  sake — not 
mine — not  my  husband’s.  We  ore  dust  before 
our  Creator.” 

44  My  boy,”  he  said,  with  sadden  vehemence, 
“love  your  mother.  God  will  love  you  for 
that.  Judah — how  could  she  make  a man  out 
of  a wild  beast?  She’s  done  it.  There  she 
stood — like  a rock  it  was,  my  boy — till  I cast 
anchor.” 

As  long  as  he  could  speak  this  was  Mill  Ham- 
ilton’s testimony.  He  spoke  but  to  bless  the 
name  of  Judith.  His  hope  of  heaven  was  fixed 
on  his  trust  in  her  perfect  faithfulness.  And 
again  the  world  was  saved  by  Love. 

When  he  could  speak  no  more,  she  bowed 
her  head  over  him  and  said : 

44  It  is  enough.  The  battle’s  fought,  the  vic- 
tory’s won.  The  entrance  of  Thy  word  giveth 
light” 

David  Home  wrestled  in  that  cottage  all  night 
long  with  Death.  Morning  saw  him  kneeling, 
as  last  night  Judith  knelt,  and  as  scores  of  men 
at  that  same  moment  were  kneeling,  to  hear 
last  words  of  the  most  precious  life. 

44 1 give  you  all  I have,”  she  said.  44 Finish 
the  work  I began,  for  Judah’s  sake.  Oh,  Da- 
vid, it  is  not  long.  Has  it  been  a weary  time, 
beloved?  Wait!  wait!  We  have  done  our 
duty.  Leave  to  God  the  rest.” 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ROMOLA  IN  HER  PLACE. 

IT  was  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1496.  The 
sky  that  morning  was  clear  enough,  and  there 
was  a pleasant  autumnal  breeze.  But  the  Flor- 
entines just  then  thought  very  little  about  the 
land-breezes : they  were  thinking  of  the  gales 
at  sea,  which  seemed  to  be  uniting  with  all  oth- 
er powers  to  disprove  the  Frate’s  declaration 
that  Heaven  took  special  care  of  Florence. 
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For  those  terrible  gales  had  driven  away  from 
the  coast  of  Leghorn  certain  ships  from  Mar- 
seilles, freighted  with  soldiery  and  corn;  and 
Florence  was  in  the  direst  need,  first  of  food, 
and  secondly  of  fighting  men.  Pale  famine  was 
in  her  streets,  and  her  territory  was  threatened 
on  all  its  borders. 

For  the  French  king,  that  new  Charlemagne, 
who  had  entered  Italy  in  anticipatory  triumph, 
and  had  conquered  Naples  without  the  lout 
trouble,  had  gone  away  again  fifteen  months 
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ago,  and  wri»  even,  It ..was  feared,  m hi*  grief  for  | resolved, 


opposition  t*>  oki ; _ |»iao0t2t^i4«  'Wrt^-'Vw 
the  loss  of  u new-born  son;  loairtg  the  languid  pbnt  out  the  starring  cerintry  poopfe,.  and  the 
intention  of  coming  hack  again  16  mdre^s  -grlCvL  .mendicants  driven  from  ibe  gntes  <6f  other  cities, 
'mt&4  .fthd  set  the  Church  in  .Order.  A league  who  cHttw  locking  i6  P7oreuce  like  birds  from  a 
fttyi  been  formed  against  hiitt—^i  Holy  League,  1 bind  of  snow.  These  net*  of  a grm?rmm>nt  in 
Pope  Borgia  at  its.  head,  to  41  tlrtrct  oat  the  j wiifcfr  liter  disciple*  of  -Stf  yob&mta  made  .the 
havbarkuW*  who  still  garmotmti  the  fortress  of  j strongest  element  were  nor  allowed  to  with- 
Naples^,  That  hod  ai.jrnivl^io'somd;  but,  fcoblkj  ffaiiftfilitikiii.  The  disufiwted  were  jUfcntifu], 
od  at  more  closely^  the  Holy  'League  i»uetU^i  jjattd  they  $*tr  clearly  that  the  govf'muVmt  took 
very  like  an  agreement  timattg  certain  > the  worst  course  for  the  public  welfare.  Flor- 

why*  to  drix^v  away  oil  other  v;ojrcsf  wad  then  ; vti.vo  ought  tc»  join  the  League,  and  make  row- 
6-f  .^e  which  gmong  theneeelyi^  A^nJd  snatch  the  ' nimi  can.se  with  die  other  great  Indian  Strive?, 

; iasjejad  t>f  drum ng  down  their  h^iitr  hr  fl  fti- 
] tile  Adhehritcc.  to  & foreign  nlly.  Florence  ought 
. intake  ciUynTher own  citizens^  instead  of  upen- 
. ing;  li#  feotte*  to  fivmme  and  pestilence  in  tbe 


largest  4h*rc  of  the  prev*.  i And  there  a gen- 
di5)>o8iHt«n  to  regattf  Florin etr,  not  ns  u 
low- wolf,  feu t rather  4*  a desirable  cri reaps . Flor- 
ence, ihoehief  Itaiiafl  .’Stat^:  | 

had  nkm& dedwed  trx join  the  Jeanne,  adhering!  shape  of  starving  wntartM  And  alien  mendL 
if  ill  to  the  French  aHtencc,  cant?,  .> 

She  Irad  dccKned  n,t  her  peril.  At  thin  mo-  Ererv  dnr  the  distress  became  sharper: 
men!  Pisiv  sdil  fJghlfng  savagely  for  liberty,  \ ery  day  £ht mtj mum  became  louder.  Af)d,  to 
was  Lei  rig  £nityi\ffLg*xiViot  only  br  sfrctoig  forces;  cmvrfi  the  difticuhies  of  the  government,  for  «v 
tWn  and  Milan,  brif  br  the  preseu co  of  month  and  moro-^io . rtiW^onee'  to  a mandate 

the  OennaH  Emperor  Who  had  ; from  Eomc-~ErftO?rci]amo  had  Ceaaed  to pmuh. 

been  Invited  by  the  1^0;\gntvv  j^id  wu*  joining  But  on  die  arrival  of  the  terrible  news  that  the 
the  Pisans  with  «.neh  trik>p»  he  had  m the  iu4  sftifH  from  had  b«*ri  di-iren  f)ivekt  an-1 

tempt  r#  get,  poj^e^viuiri of ■^egftpmC.Vhllc  ibe  ! 'ttiui  no  com  ^ coming,  the  need  for  the  voice 
coast  ’ wh>»  j^C8ti>d  hy  t hat ^ c<ntld  infuse  faith  and  patiewe  into  die 

shij^  And,  if,  Leg  horn  ^ ^ the  f*coj*le  l»e«UDC  tocrttn}W.ovtite  tr>l*v In 

hands4  \#th«  icnemy/  Woe  to  M<w:ence  f Fiw  If  dednhee  of  the  Papal  ummlute  tlw  Sigmuria  fe- 
tlmt  one  outlet  toward  ■ w*\  Jwa  were  <!osed,  quested ^Saro.narola  to  preach  And  r wo  days 
hedged  in  as  she  whs  on  the  - b&id  ^ the  bitter  agdhcltad  mouuttd  again  the  pnlpit  of  theiDuo~ 
Ut-will  of  the  l^upe,  arid  the  joulcuisy  ef  d'mft/lcr  mo,  und  had  told  the  only  to  wait  anti  bo 

States,  hpw  conld  ?iK'eon<  l^r  ? i steudfet,  and  the  Divine  help  wmoM  cciwuly 

s - > V -/*  j » > come.  .It  was  a btdd  aemioit:  lie  consented  to 

have  hid.  frock  stripped  off  him  if.  when  Tlor- 
^ cnee  pcr^evereil  in  fuUilhng  the  duties  of  pjety 

end  c i t i arc u slij pT  Go«l  di d not  come  to  hor  resem^ 

ImSSk*'  •■  ihcro  were  no  »igns  of  rescue.  Eerhup?  if  fclie 

: prc^loufi  T^ibexn acl e of  tbo  Madonna  deU’  1m- 
• vo;>'  * pyirajua  trorv  bronghr.  into  Florence  Ai,d  cnrncil 

; - . /^0t:  U\  dcviMu  prof,  e^ion  0 > tlrv  Drvmv.i,  that  M’> 

' : ■ ••*r’r.  "ich  hi  sonow.i  and  shciviVnc  in  mercy, 

thry  axid  a half  there  were  record?  how  the  Vlar* 

1 1 . ‘'V/'1  or  pvsidf.nce,  or  ihc  vbrcai.  of  wars,  had 

; fco-hio!  (he  potent  nmigv  wiUiiri  lhv.ir  v/uIIk,  and 

-e;;  tcv't  found  delivcnuicc.  Amt  grateful  honor 

^ ^ done  to  tor  &m\  her  ancient  ghurefii  of 

. y . .J  pe*ti‘or»e  of  the  ebuveh,  had  to  gruol  bee  fValden. 

■*->■  a, ^aaBte^MS?-  image  with  Isxre  sword  5 we«1th  had  hotw  |»0»u«d 

' ' :'  ho'  : iHij.  f>r  praters  uJ  her  .*tinr»e.  for  oh'ar.tmgK  and 

/ ' y ,chapt?l»t  rind  ev«r4»uniiitgJigbiH : ami  lauds  had 

, b&io  ttdded,  dll  tliere  was  ^imn'diug  for 

tue  privilege  of  serving  her.  The  Tlf*veuti?ic.s 
' were.  «leopiy  coavinwMl  of  tier  grueirxiigtriftvs?,  to 
;vv^v-?^  • ^.that.  the  sight  of  her  within 

' ^', : wri^ Irlte  tiny  parthl^ 
j^re*t  oc«n  hi  :Ah'pMbg\#o,»^  i thd  proii^rh  Ai**t  th«  Fhwuuifrcs^^  ^ 

fiiid  defeuls  rritli  rige»ron?v  yda^t/  ViiUirig  fresh  j ttlouniV wlio  woulf«l.do  ‘Whot  . v-’' ' ‘VWiCH 

money.,  raising  fresh.  iSoMiers,  but  not  iricgleoting :■:  wum  they  in  more;  need  od'  -h*s: . plinidlng • |iiiy 
tbo  grxid  old  method  off  lialUh  d^fensV—f^rreiT  j tli»u  gdSv-?  And  nlreudy, 
ifttory  euibrifesies.  Atoll  white  tb»  Hcandly  of  ; the  IjiWftapte  ‘Containing  the  mlnietdons  hidden 
food  wjis  rvetry  dav  l^ciQUvfng  Renter,  they  had  ; image  been  brought  with  high  and  mwonond 
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escort  from  L’lmpruneta,  the  privileged  spot 
six  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  San  Piero  that 
looks  toward  Rome,  and  had  been  deposited  in 
the  church  of  San  Gaggio,  outside  the  gate, 
whence  it  was  to  be  fetched  in  Bolemn  proces- 
sion by  all  the  fraternities,  trades,  and  authori- 
ties of  Florence. 

But  the  Pitying  Mother  had  not  yet  entered 
within  the  walls,  and  the  morning  arose  on  un- 
changed misery  and  despondency.  Pestilence 
was  hovering  in  the  track  of  famine.  Not  only 
the  hospitals  were  full,  but  the  court-yards  of 
private  houses  had  been  turned  into  refuges  and 
infirmaries ; and  still  there  was  unsheltered  want. 
And  early  this  morning,  as  usual,  members  of 
the  various  fraternities  who  made  it  part  of  their 
duty  to  bury  the  unfriended  dead  were  bearing 
away  the  corpses  that  had  sunk  by  the  wayside. 
As  usual,  sweet  womanly  forms,  with  the  refined 
air  and  carriage  of  the  well-born,  but  in  the 
plainest  garb,  were  moving  about  the  streets  on 
their  daily  errands  of  tending  the  sick  and  re- 
lieving the  hungry. 

One  of  these  forms  was  easily  distinguishable 
as  Romola  de’  Bardi.  Clad  in  the  simplest  gar- 
ment of  black  serge,  with  a plain  piece  of  black 
drapery  drawn  over  her  head,  so  as  to  hide  all 
her  hair,  except  the  bands  of  gold  that  rippled 
apart  on  her  brow,  she  was  advancing  from  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  toward  the  For’  Santa  ^laria — 
the  street  in  a direct  line  with  the  bridge — when 
she  found  her  way  obstructed  by  the  pausing  of 
a bier,  which  was  being  carried  by  members  of 
the  company  of  San  Jacopo  del  Popolo,  in  search 
for  the  unburied  dead.  The  brethren  at  the  head 
of  the  bier  were  stooping  to  examine  something, 
while  a group  of  idle  workmen,  with  features 
paled  and  sharpened  by  hunger,  were  clustering 
round  and  all  talking  at  once. 

“ He’s  dead,  I tell  you ! Messer  Domened- 
dio  has  loved  him  well  enough  to  take  him.” 

“Ah,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  if  we 
could  have  our  legs  stretched  out  and  go  with 
our  heads  two  or  three  bracd  foremost!  It’s 
ill  standing  upright  with  hunger  to  prop  you.” 

“ Well,  well,  he's  an  old  fellow.  Death  has 
got  a poor  bargain.  Life’s  had  the  best  of  him.” 

“ And  no  Florentine,  ten  to  one ! A beggar 
turned  out  of  Siena.  San  Giovanni  defend  us ! 
They've  no  need  of  soldiers  to  fight  us.  They 
send  us  an  army  of  starving  men.” 

“No,  no!  This  man  is  one  of  the  prisoners 
turned  out  of  the  Stinche.  I know  by  the  gray 
patch  where  the  prison  badge  was.” 

“Keep  quiet!  Lend  a hand!  Don’t  you 
see  the  brethren  are  going  to  lift  him  on  the 
bier!” 

“It’s  likely  he’s  alive  enough  if  he  could  only 
look  it.  The  soul  may  be  inside  him  if  it  had 
only  a drop  of  vemaecia  to  warm  it.” 

“In  truth,  I think  he  is  not  dead,”  said  one 
of  the  brethren,  when  they  had  lifted  him  on 
the  bier.  “ He  has  perhaps  only  sunk  down  for 
want  of  food.” 

“Let  me  try  to  give  him  some  wine,”  said 
Romola,  coming  forward.  She  loosened  the 
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small  flask  which  she  carried  at  her  belt,  and, 
leaning  toward  the  prostrate  body,  with  a deft 
hand  she  applied  a small  ivory  implement  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  poured  into  the  mouth  a 
few  drops  of  wine.  The  stimulus  acted:  the 
wine  was  evidently  swallowed . She  poured  more, 
till  the  head  was  moved  a little  toward  her,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  old  man  opened  full  upon  her 
with  the  vague  look  of  returning  consciousness. 

Then  for  the  first  time  a sense  of  complete 
recognition  came  over  Romola.  Those  wild 
dark  eyes  opening  in  the  sallow  deep-lined  face, 
with  the  white  beard,  which  was  now  long  again, 
were  like  an  unmistakable  signature  to  a remem- 
bered handwriting.  The  light  of  two  summers 
had  not  made  that  image  any  fainter  in  Romo- 
la’s  memory : the  image  of  the  escaped  prisoner, 
whom  she  had  seen  in  the  Duomo  the  day  when 
Tito  first  wore  the  armor — at  whose  grasp  Tito 
was  paled  with  terror  in  the  strange  sketch  she 
had  seen  in  Piero’s  studio.  A wretched  tremor 
and  palpitation  seized  her.  Now  at  last,  per- 
haps, she  was  going  to  know  some  secret  which 
might  be  more  bitter  than  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. She  felt  an  impulse  to  dart  away  as  from 
some  sight  of  horror ; and  again,  a more  imperi- 
ous need  to  keep  close  by  the  side  of  this  old 
man  whom,  the  divination  of  keen  feeling  told 
her,  her  husband  had  injured.  In  the  very  in- 
stant of  this  conflict  she  still  leaned  toward  him 
and  kept  her  right  hand  ready  to  administer 
more  wine,  while  her  left  was  passed  under  his 
neck.  Her  hands  trembled,  but  their  habit  of 
soothing  helpfulness  would  have  served  to  guide 
them  without  the  direction  of  her  thought. 

Baldassarre  was  looking  at  her  for  the  first 
time.  The  close  seclusion  in  which  Romola’s 
trouble  had  kept  her  in  the  weeks  preceding  her 
flight  and  his  arrest  had  denied  him  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  sought  of  seeing  the  Wife  who 
lived  in  the  Via  de’  Bardi ; and  at  this  moment 
the  descriptions  he  had  heard  of  the  fair  golden- 
haired woman  were  all  gone,  like  yesterday’s 
waves. 

“ Will  it  not  be  well  to  carry  him  to  the  steps 
of  San  Stcfano?”  said  Romola.  “We  shall 
cease  then  to  stop  up  the  street,  and  you  can  go 
on  your  way  with  your  bier.” 

They  had  only  to  move  onward  for  about  thir- 
ty yards  before  reaching  the  steps  of  San  Stefano, 
and  by  this  time  Baldassarre  was  able  himself  to 
make  some  efforts  toward  getting  off  the  bier, 
and  propping  himself  on  the  steps  against  the 
church  doorway.  The  charitable  brethren  pass- 
ed on,  but  the  group  of  interested  spectators, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  and  much  to  say,  had 
considerably  increased.  The  feeling  toward  the  • 
old  man  was  not  so  entirely  friendly  now  it  was 
quite  certain  that  he  was  alive,  but  the  respect 
inspired  by  Romola’s  presence  caused  the  passing 
remarks  to  be  made  in  a rather  more  subdued 
tone  than  before. 

“ Ah,  they  gave  him  his  morsel  every  day  in 
the  Stinche — that’s  why  he  can’t  do  so  well  with- 
out it.  You  and  I,  Cecco,  know  better  what  it 
is  to  go  to  bed  fasting.” 
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“ Gnafft / that’s  why  the  Magnificent  Eight 
have  turned  out  some  of  the  prisoners,  that  they 
may  shelter  honest  people  instead.  But  if  ev- 
ery thief  is  to  be  brought  to  life  with  good 
wine  and  wheaten  bread,  we  Ciompi  had  better 
go  and  fill  ourselves  in  Amo  while  the  water's 
plenty.” 

Bomola  had  seated  herself  on  the  steps  by 
Baldassarre,  and  was  saying,  “Can  you  eat  a 
little  bread  now?  perhaps  by-and-by  you  will  be 
able,  if  I leave  it  with  you.  I must  go  on,  be- 
cause I have  promised  to  be  at  the  hospital. 
But  I will  come  back  if  you  will  wait  here,  and 
then  I will  take  you  to  some  shelter.  Do  you  un- 
derstand? Will  you  wait?  I will  come  back.” 

He  looked  dreamily  at  her,  and  repeated  her 
words,  “come  back.”  It  was  no  wonder  that 
his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  his  bodily  exhaust- 
ion, but  she  hoped  that  he  apprehended  her 
meaning.  She  opened  her  basket,  which  was 
filled  with  pieces  of  soft  bread,  and  put  one  of 
the  pieces  into  his  hand. 

“Do  you  keep  your  bread  for  those  that  can’t 
swallow,  madonna?”  said  a rough-looking  fol- 
low, in  a red  night-cap,  who  had  elbowed  his 
way  into  the  inmost  circle  of  spectators — a circle 
that  was  pressing  rather  closely  on  Bomola. 

“If  any  body  isn’t  hungry,”  said  another,  “I 
say,  let  him  alone.  He's  better  off  than  people 
who've  got  craving  stomachs  and  no  breakfast.” 

“Yes,  indeed ; if  a man's  a mind  to  die,  it's 
a time  to  encourage  him,  instead  of  making  him 
come  back  to  life  against  his  will.  Dead  men 
want  no  trencher.” 

“ Oh,  you  don’t  understand  the  Frate’s  char- 
ity,” said  a young  man  in  an  excellent  cloth 
tunic,  whose  face  showed  no  signs  of  want. 
“The  Frate  has  been  preaching  to  the  birds, 
like  Saint  Anthony,  and  he's  been  telling  the 
hawks  they  were  mode  to  feed  the  sparrows,  as 
every  good  Florentine  citizen  was  made  to  feed 
six  starving  beggar-men  from  Arezzo  or  Bologna. 
Madonna  there  is  a pious  Ptagnone:  she's  not 
going  to  throw  away  her  good  bread  on  honest 
citizens  who’ve  got  all  the  Frate's  prophecies  to 
swallow.” 

“ Come,  madonna,”  said  he  of  the  red  cap, 
“ the  old  thief  doesn’t  cat  the  bread,  you  see : 
you’d  better  try  us.  We  fast  so  much  we're 
half  saints  already*!1 

The  circle  had  narrowed  till  the  coarse  men 
— most  of  them  gaunt  from  privation — had  left 
hardly  any  margin  round  Bomola.  She  had 
been  taking  from  her  basket  a small  horn  cup, 
into  which  she  put  the  piece  of  bread  and  just 
moistened  it  with  wine;  and  hitherto  she  had 
not  appeared  to  heed  them.  But  now  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  looked  round  at  them.  Instinct- 
ively the  men  who  were  nearest  to  her  pushed 
backward  a little,  as  if  their  rude  nearness  were 
the  fault  of  those  behind.  Bomola  held  out  the 
basket  of  bread  to  the  man  in  the  night-cap, 
looking  at  him  without  any  reproach  in  her 
glance,  as  she  said, 

“ Hanger  is  hard  to  bear,  I know,  and  you 
have  the  power  to  take  this  bread  if  you  will. 
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It  was  saved  for  sick  women  and  children.  You 
are  strong  men ; but  if  you  do  not  choose  to  suf- 
fer because  you  are  strong,  you  have  the  power 
to  take  every  thing  from  the  weak.  You  can 
take  the  bread  from  this  basket;  but  I -shall 
watch  by  this  old  man ; I shall  resist  your  tak- 
ing the  bread  from  him” 

For  a few  moments  there  was  perfect  silence, 
while  Bomola  looked  at  the  faces  before  her,  and 
held  out  the  basket  of  bread.  Her  own  pale 
face  had  the  slightly  pinched  look  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  eye-socket  which  indicate  unusual 
fasting  in  the  habitually  temperate,  and  the  large 
direct  gaze  of  her  hazel  eyes  was  all  the  more 
impressive.  The  man  in  the  night-cap  looked 
rather  silly,  and  backed,  thrusting  his  elbow  into 
his  neighbor’s  ribs  with  an  air  of  moral  rebuke. 

The  backing  was  general,  every  one  wishing  to 
imply  that  he  had  been  pushed  forward  against 
his  will ; and  the  young  man  in  the  fine  cloth 
tunic  had  disappeared. 

But  at  this  moment  the  armed  servitors  of 
the  Signoria,  who  had  begun  to  patrol  the  line 
of  streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass,  came  up  to  disperse  the  group  which  was 
obstructing  the  narrow  street.  The  man  ad- 
dressed as  Cecco  retreated  from  a threatening 
mace  up  the  church  steps,  and  said  to  Bomola, 
in  a respectful  tone, 

“Madonna,  if  you  want  to  go  on  your  er- 
rands, I'll  take  care'  of  the  old  man.” 

Cecco  was  a wild-looking  figure : a very  rag- 
ged tunic,  made  shaggy  and  variegated  by  cloth- 
dust  and  clinging  fragments  of  wool,  gave  relief 
to  a pair  of  bare  bony  arms  and  a long  sinewy 
neck ; his  square  jaw  shaded  by  a bristly  black 
beard,  his  bridgeless  nose  and  low  forehead, 
made  his  face  look  as  if  it  had  been  crushed 
down  for  the  purposes  of  packing,  and  a narrow 
piece  of  red  rag  tied  over  his  ears  seemed  to  as- 
sist in  the  compression.  Bomola  looked  at  him 
with  some  hesitation. 

“Don’t  distrust  me,  madonna, ” said  Cecco, 
who  understood  her  look  perfectly ; “ I’m  not  so 
pretty  as  you,  but  I’ve  got  an  old  mother  who 
eats  my  porridge  for  me.  What ! there’s  a heart 
inside  me,  and  I’ve  bought  a candle  for  the  most 
Holy  Virgin  before  now.  Besides,  see  there,  the 
old  fellow  is  eating  his  sop.  He’s  hale  enough : 
he’ll  be  on  his  legs  as  well  as  the  best  of  us  by- 
and-by.” 

“Thank  you  for  offering  to  take  care  of  him, 
friend,”  said  Bomola,  rather  penitent  for  her 
doubting  glance.  Then  leaning  to  Baldassarre, 
she  said,  “Pray  wait  for  me  till  I come  again.” 

He  assented  with  a slight  movement  of  the 
head  and  hand,  and  Bomola  went  on  her  way 
toward  the  hospital  of  San  Matteo,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco. 

CHAPTEB  XLHI. 

THE  UNSEEN  MADONNA. 

In  returning  from  the  hospital,  more  than  an 
hour  later,  Bomola  took  a different  road,  mak- 
ing a wider  circuit  toward  the  river,  which  she 
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reached  at  some  distance  from  the  Ponte  Vec*- 
chio.  She  turned  her  steps  toward  that  bridge, 
intending  to  hasten  to  San  Stefano  in  search  of 
Baldassarre.  She  dreaded  to  know  more  about 
him,  yet  she  felt  as  if,  in  forsaking  him,  she 
would  be  forsaking  some  near  claim  upon  her. 

But  when  she  approached  the  meeting  of  the 
roads  where  the  Por’  Santa  Maria  would  be  on 
her  right  hand  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  on  her 
left,  she  found  herself  involved  in  a crowd  who 
suddenly  fell  on  their  knees ; and  she  immedi- 
ately knelt  with  them.  The  Cross  was  passing 
— the  Great  Cross  of  the  Duomo — which  headed 
the  procession.  Romola  was  later  than  she  had 
expected  to  be,  and  now  she  must  wait  till  the 
procession  had  passed.  As  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  when  the  Cross  had  disappeared,  the  re- 
turn to  a standing  posture,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  gaze,  made  her  more  conscious  of  her  fatigue 
than  she  had  been  while  she  had  been  walking 
and  occupied.  A shop-keeper  by  her  side  said : 

“Madonna  Romola,  yon  will  be  weary  of 
standing : Gian  Fantoni  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
a seat  in  his  bouse.  Here  is  his  door  close  at 
hand.  Let  me  open  it  for  you.  What ! he  loves 
God  and  the  Frate  as  we  do.  His  house  is 
yours.” 

Romola  was  accustomed  now  to  be  addressed 
in  this  fraternal  way  by  ordinary  citizens,  whose 
faces  were  familiar  to  her  from  her  having  seen 
them  constantly  in  the  Duomo.  The  word 
“ home”  had  come  to  mean,  for  her,  less  the 
house  in  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  where  she  sat  in  fre- 
quent loneliness,  than  the  towered  circuit  of 
Florence,  where  there  was  hardly  a turn  of  the 
streets  at  which  she  was  not  greeted  with  looks 
of  appeal  or  of  friendliness.  She  was  glad  enough 
to  pass  through  the  opened  door  on  her  right 
hand  and  be  led  by  the  fraternal  hose- vendor  to 
an  upstairs  window,  where  a stout  woman  with 
three  children,  all  in  the  plain  garb  of  Piagnoni, 
made  a place  for  her  with  much  reverence  above 
the  bright  hanging  draperies.  From  this  comer 
station  she  could  see,  not  only  the  procession 
pouring  in  solemn  slowness  between  the  lines  of 
houses  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  but  also  the  river 
and  the  Lung'  Amo  on  toward  the  bridge  of  the 
Santa  Trinith. 

In  sadness  and  in  stillness  came  the  slow  pro- 
cession. Not  even  a wailing  chant  broke  the 
silent  appeal  for  mercy : there  was  only  the 
tramp  of  footsteps,  and  the  faint  sweep  of  woolen 
garments.  They  were  young  footsteps  that  were 
passing  when  Romola  first  looked  from  the  win- 
dow— a long  train  of  the  Florentine  youth,  bear- 
ing high  in  the  midst  of  them  the  white  image 
of  the  youthful  Jesus,  with  a golden  glory  above 
his  head,  standing  by  the  tall  cross  where  the 
thorns  and  the  nails  lay  ready. 

After  that  train  of  fresh  beardless  faces  came 
the  mysterious-looking  Companies  of  Discipline, 
bound  by  secret  rules  to  self-chastisement,  and 
devout  praise,  and  special  acts  of  piety ; all  wear- 
ing a garb  which  concealed  the  whole  head  and  I 
face  except  the  eyes.  Every  one  knew  that 
these  mysterious  forms  were  Florentine  citizens  I 


of  various  ranks,  who  might  be  seen  at  ordinary 
times  going  about  the  business  of  the  shop,  the 
counting-house,  or  the  State;  but  no  member 
now  was  discernible  as  son,  husband,  or  father. 
They  had  dropped  their  personality,  and  walked 
as  symbols  of  a common  vow.  Each  company 
had  its  color  and  its  badge,  but  the  garb  of  all 
was  a complete  shroud,  and  left  no  expression 
but  that  of  fellowship. 

In  comparison  with  them  the  multitude  of 
monks  seemed  to  be  strongly  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, in  spite  of  the  common  tonsure  and 
the  common  frock.  First  came  a white  stream  of 
reformed  Benedictines ; and  then  a much  longer 
stream  of  the  Frati  Minori,  or  Franciscans,  in 
that  age  all  clad  in  gray,  with  the  knotted  cord 
round  their  waists,  and  some  of  them  with  the 
zoccoli , or  wooden  sandals,  below  their  bare  feet 
— perhaps  the  most  numerous  order  in  Florence, 
owning  many  zealous  members  who  loved  man- 
kind and  hated  the  Dominicans.  And  after  the 
gray  came  the  black  of  the  Augustin ians  of  San 
Spirito,  with  more  cultured  human  faces  above 
it — men  who  had  inherited  the  library  of  Boc- 
caccio, and  had  made  the  most  learned  com- 
pany in  Florence  when  learning  was  rarer ; then 
the  white  over  dark  of  the  Carmelites ; and  then 
again  the  unmixed  black  of  the  Scrvitcs,  that 
famous  Florentine  order  founded  by  seven  mer* 
chants  who  forsook  their  gains  to  adore  the  Di- 
vine Mother. 

And  now  the  hearts  of  all  on-lookers  began 
to  beat  a little  faster,  either  with  hatred  or  with 
love,  for  there  was  a stream  of  black  and  white 
coming  over  the  bridge — of  black  mantles  over 
white  scapnlaries ; and  every  one  knew  that  the 
Dominicans  were  coming.  Those  of  Fiesole 
passed  first.  One  black  mantle  parted  by  white 
after  another,  one  tonsured  head  after  another, 
and  still  expectation  was  suspended.  They  were 
very  coarse  mantles,  all  of  them,  and  many  were 
threadbare,  if  not  ragged ; for  the  Prior  of  San 
Marco  had  reduced  the  fraternities  under  his  rale 
to  the  strictest  poverty  and  discipline.  Bat  in 
the  long  line  of  black  and  white  there  was  at  last 
singled  out  a mantle  only  a little  more  worn 
than  the  rest,  with  a tonsured  head  above  it 
which  might  not  have  appeared  supremely  nv 
markable  to  a stranger  who  had  not  seen  it  on 
bronze  medals,  with  the  sword  of  God  as  its  ob- 
verse ; or  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard  on  the 
way  to  the  Duomo ; or  transfigured  by  the  in- 
ward  flame  of  the  orator  as  it  looked  round  on  a 
rapt  multitude. 

As  the  approach  of  Savonarola  was  discerned, 
none  dared  conspicuously  to  break  the  stillness 
by  a sound  which  would  rise  above  the  solemn 
tramp  of  footsteps  and  the  faint  sweep  of  gar- 
ments; nevertheless  his  ear,  as  well  as  other 
ears,  caught  a mingled  sound  of  low  hissing  that 
longed  to  be  curses,  and  murmurs  that  longed  to 
be  blessings.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sense  that  the 
hissing  predominated  which  mode  two  or  three 
of  his  disciples  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  crowd, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  roads,  fall  on  their  knees 
as  if  something  divine  were  passing.  Tho  move. 
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ment  of  silent  homage  spread : it  went  along  the 
sides  of  the  streets  like  a subtle  shock,  leaving 
some  unmoved,  while  it  made  the  most  bend  the 
knee  and  bow  the  head.  But  the  hatred,  too, 
gathered  a more  intense  expression;  and  as 
Savonarola  passed  up  the  Por’  Santa  Maria, 
Romola  could  see  that  some  one  at  an  upper 
window  spat  upon  him. 

Monks  again — Frati  Umiliad,  or  Humbled 
Brethren,  from  Ognissanti,  with  a glorious  tradi- 
tion of  being  the  earliest  workers  in  the  wool- 
trade;  and  again  more  monks — Vallombrosan 
and  other  varieties  of  Benedictines,  reminding 
the  instructed  eye  by  niceties  of  form  and  color 
that  in  ages  of  abuse,  long  ago,  reformers  had 
arisen  who  had  marked  a change  of  spirit  by  a 
change  of  garb ; till  at  last  the  shaven  crowns 
were  at  an  end,  and  there  came  the  train  of  un- 
tonsured secular  priests. 

Then  followed  the  twenty-one  incorporated 
Arts  of  Florence  in  long  array,  with  their  ban- 
ners floating  above  them  in  proud  declaration 
that  the  bearers  had  their  distinct  functions, 
from  the  bakers  of  bread  to  the  judges  and  nota- 
ries. And  then  all  the  secondary  officers  of 
State,  beginning  with  the  less  and  going  on  to 
the  greater,  till  the  line  of  secularities  was  broken 
by  the  Canons  of  the  Duomo,  carrying  a sacred 
relic — the  very  head,  inclosed  in  silver,  of  San 
Zenobio,  immortal  bishop  of  Florence,  whose 
virtues  were  held  to  have  saved  the  city  perhaps 
a thousand  years  before. 

Here  was  the  nucleus  of  the  procession.  Be- 
hind the  relic  came  the  archbishop  in  gorgeous 
cope,  with  canopy  held  above  him;  and  after 
him  the  mysterious  hidden  Image — hidden  first 
by  rich  curtains  of  brocade  inclosing  an  outer 
painted  tabernacle,  but  within  this,  by  the  more 
ancient  tabernacle  which  had  never  been  opened 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  or  the  fathers  of 
living  men.  In  that  inner  shrine  was  the  image 
of  the  Pitying  Mother,  found  ages  ago  in  the 
soil  of  LTmpruneta,  uttering  a cry  as  the  spade 
struck  it.  Hitherto  the  unseen  Image  had  hard- 
ly ever  been  carried  to  the  Duomo  without  hav- 
ing rich  gifts  borne  before  it.  There  was  no  re- 
citing the  list  of  precious  offerings  made  by  emu- 
lous men  and  communities,  especially  of  veils 
and  curtains  and  mantles.  But  the  richest  of 
all  these,  it  was  said,  had  been  given  by  a poor 
abbess  and  her  nuns,  who,  having  no  money  to 
buy  materials,  wove  a mantle  of  gold  brocade 
with  their  prayers,  embroidered  it  and  adorned 
it  with  their  prayers,  and,  finally,  saw  their  work 
presented  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  great 
Piazza  by  two  beautiful  youths  who  spread  out 
white  wings  and  vanished  in  the  blue. 

But  to-day  there  were  no  gifts  carried  before 
the  tabernacle : no  donations  were  to  be  given 
to-day  except  to  the  poor.  That  had  been  the 
advice  of  Fra  Girolamo,  whose  preaching  never 
insisted  on  gifts  to  the  invisible  powers,  but  only 
on  help  to  visible  need;  and  altars  had  been 
raised  at  various  points  in  front  of  the  churches, 
on  which  the  oblations  for  the  poor  were  de- 
posited. Not  even  a torch  was  carried.  Surely 
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the  bidden  Mother  cared  less  for  torches  and 
brocade  than  for  the  wail  of  the  hungry  people. 
Florence  was  in  extremity:  she  had  done  her 
utmost,  and  could  only  wait  for  something  di- 
vine that  was  not  in  her  own  power. 

The  Frate  in  the  torn  mantle  had  said  that 
help  would  certainly  come,  and  many  of  the 
faint-hearted  were  clinging  more  to  their  faith 
in  the  Frate’s  word  than  to  their  faith  in  the  vir- 
tues of  the  unseen  Image.  But  there  were  not  a 
few  of  the  fierce-hearted  who  thought  with  secret 
rejoicing  that  the  Frate’s  word  might  be  proved 
false. 

• Slowly  the  tabernacle  moved  forward,  and 
knees  were  bent.  There  was  profound  stillness ; 
for  the  train  of  priests  and  chaplains  from  L’lm- 
pruneta  stirred  no  passion  in  the  on-lookers. 
The  procession  was  about  to  close  with  the  Priors 
and  the  Gonfaloniere ; the  long  train  of  compa- 
nies and  symbols,  which  have  their  silent  music 
and  stir  the  mind  as  a chorus  stirs  it,  was  pass- 
ing out  of  sight,  and  now  a faint  yearning  hope 
was  all  that  struggled  with  the  accustomed,  de- 
spondency. 

Romola,  whose  heart  had  been  swelling,  half 
with  foreboding,  half  with  that  enthusiasm  of 
fellowship  which  the  life  of  the  last  two  years 
had  made  as  habitual  to  her  as  the  consciousness 
of  costume  to  a vain  and  idle  woman,  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  as  at  the  end  of  some  long  mental 
tension,  and  remained  on  her  knees  for  very 
languor ; when  suddenly  there  flashed  from  be- 
tween the  houses  on  to  the  distant  bridge  some- 
thing bright-colored.  In  the  instant  Romola 
started  up  and  stretched  out  her  arms,  leaning 
from  the  window,  while  the  black  drapery  fell 
from  her  head,  and  the  golden  gleam  of  her  hair 
and  the  flush  in  her  face  seemed  the  effect  of  one 
illumination.  A shout  arose  in  the  same  in- 
stant; the  last  troops  of  the  procession  paused, 
and  all  faces  were  tamed  toward  the  distant 
bridge. 

But  the  bridge  was  passed  now ; the  horse- 
man was  pressing  at  full  gallop  along  by  the 
Amo ; the  sides  of  his  bay  horse,  just  streaked 
with  foam,  looked  all  white  from  swiftness ; his 
cap  was  flying  loose  by  his  red  becchitto , and  he 
waved  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand.  It  was  a 
messenger — a messenger  of  good  tidings!  The 
blessed  olive  branch  spoke  afar  off.  But  the 
impatient  people  could  not  wait.  They  rushed 
to  meet  the  on-comer,  and  seized  his  horse’s 
rein,  poshing  and  trampling. 

And  now  Romola  could  see  that  the  horse- 
man was  her  husband,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Pisa  a few  days  before  on  a private  embassy. 

The  recognition  brought  no  new  flash  of  joy  into 
her  eyes.  She  had  checked  her  first  impulsive 
attitude  of  expectation ; but  her  governing  anx- 
iety was  still  to  know  what  news  of  relief  had 
come  for  Florence. 

“Good  news!”  “Best  news!”  “Newsto 
bo  paid  with  hose  (novelle  da  calze) !”  were  the 
vague  answers  with  which  Tito  met  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  crowd,  until  he  had  succeeded  in 
pushing  on  his  horse  to  the  spot  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  way  8 where  the  Gonfaloniere  and  the  Pri- 
ors were  awaiting  him.  There  he  paused,  and, 
bowing  low,  said : 

“Magnificent  Signori!  I have  to  deliver  to 
you  the  joyful  news  that  the  galleys  from  France, 
laden  with  corn  and  men,  have  arrived  safely  in 
the  port  of  Leghorn,  by  favor  of  a strong  wind, 
which  kept  the  enemy’s  fleet  at  a distance.” 

The  words  had  no  sooner  left  Tito’s  lips  than 
they  seemed  to  vibrate  up  the  streets.  A great 
shout  rang  through  the  air,  and  rushed  along 
the  river ; and  then  another,  and  another ; and 
the  shouts  were  heard  spreading  along  the  line 
of  the  procession  toward  the  Duomo ; and  then 
there  were  fainter  answering  shouts,  like  the  in- 
termediate plash  of  distant  waves  in  a great  lake 
whose  waters  obey  one  impulse. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  no  attempt  to 
speak  further:  the  Signoria  themselves  lifted 
up  their  caps,  and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a rescue  which  had  come  from  outside 
the  limit  of  their  own  power — from  that  region 
of  trust  and  resignation  which  has  been  in  all 
ages  called  divine. 

At  lost,  as  the  signal  was  given  to  move  for- 
ward, Tito  said,  with  a smile : 

“ I ought  to  say  that  any  hose  to  be  bestowed 
by  the  Magnificent  Signoria,  in  reward  of  these 
tidings,  are  due,  not  to  me,  but  to  another  man, 
who  had  ridden  hard  to  bring  them,  and  w'ould 
have  been  here  in  my  place  if  his  horse  had  not 
broken  down  just  before  he  reached  Signa.  Meo 
di  Sasso  will  doubtless  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  may  all  the  more  justly  claim  the  glory  of 
-the  messenger,  because  ho  has  had  the  chief  la- 
bor and  has  lost  the  chief  delight.” 

It  was  a graceful  way  of  putting  a necessary 
statement,  and  after  a word  of  reply  from  the 
Proposto , or  spokesman  of  the  Signoria,  this 
dignified  extremity  of  the  procession  passed  on, 
and  Tito  turned  his  horse’s  head  to  follow  in  its 
train,  while  the  great  bell  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio  was  already  beginning  to  swing,  and  give 
a louder  voice  to  the  people’s  joy. 

In  that  moment,  when  Tito’s  attention  had 
ceased  to  be  imperatively  directed,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  look  round  and  rec- 
ognize Romola ; but  he  was  apparently  engaged 
with  his  cap,  which,  now  the  eager  people  were 
leading  his  horse,  he  was  able  to  seize  and  place 
on  his  head,  while  his  right  hand  was  still  en- 
cumbered with  the  olive-branch.  He  had  a be- 
coming air  of  lassitude  after  his  exertions ; and 
Romola,  instead  of  making  any  effort  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  him,  threw  her  black  drapery  over 
her  head  again,  and  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
Yet  she  felt  almost  sure  that  Tito  had  seen  her ; 
he  had  the  power  of  seeing  every  thing  without 
seeming  to  see  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

THE  VISIBLE  MADONNA. 

The  crowd  had  no  sooner  passed  onward  than 
Romola  descended  to  the  street,  and  hastened 
to  the  steps  of  San  Stcfuno.  Cecco  hod  been 


attracted  with  the  rest  toward  the  Piazza,  and 
she  found  Baldassarre  standing  alone  against 
the  church-door,  with  the  horn  cup  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  her.  There  was  a striking  change 
in  him ; the  blank,  dreamy  glance  of  a half-re- 
turned consciousness  had  given  place  to  a fierce- 
ness which,  as  she  advanced  and  spoke  to  him, 
flashed  upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  its  object.  It 
was  the  glance  of  caged  fury  that  sees  its  prey 
passing  safe  beyond  the  bars. 

Romola  started  as  the  glance  was  turned  on 
her,  but  her  immediate  thought  was  that  he  had 
seen  Tito.  And  as  she  felt  the  look  of  hatred 
grating  on  her,  something  like  a hope  arose  that 
this  man  might  be  the  criminal,  and  that  her 
husband  might  not  have  been  guilty  toward  him. 

If  she  could  learn  that  now,  by  bringing  Tito 
face  to  face  with  him,  and  have  her  mind  set  at 
rest! 

“ If  you  will  come  with  me,”  she  said,  “ I can 
give  you  shelter  and  food  until  you  are  quite 
rested  and  strong.  Will  you  come?” 

“Yes,”  said  Baldassarre;  “I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  my  strength.  I want  to  get  my  strength,” 
he  repeated,  as  if  he  were  muttering  to  himself 
rather  than  speaking  to  her. 

“Come,”  she  said,  inviting  him  to  walk  by 
her  side,  and  taking  the  way  by  the  Arno  to- 
ward the  Ponte  Rubaconte  as  the  more  private 
road. 

“ I think  you  are  not  a Florentine,”  she  said, 
presently,  as  they  turned  on  to  the  bridge. 

He  looked  round  at  her  without  speaking. 

His  suspicious  caution  was  more  strongly  upon 
him  than  usual,  just  now  that  the  fog  of  confu- 
sion and  oblivion  was  made  denser  by  bodily 
feebleness.  But  she  was  looking  at  him  too, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  gentle  eyes 
which  at  last  compelled  him  to  answer  her. 

But  he  answered  cautiously, 

“ No,  I am  no  Florentine ; I am  a lonely  man.  ” 

She  observed  his  reluctance  to  speak  to  her, 
and  dared  not  question  him  further,  lest  he 
should  desire  to  quit  her.  As  she  glanced  at 
him  from  time  to  time,  her  mind  was  busy  with 
thoughts  which  quenched  the  faint  hope  that 
there  was  nothing  painful  to  be  revealed  about 
her  husband.  If  this  old  man  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  where  was  the  cause  for  dread  and  se- 
crecy? They  walked  on  in  silence  till  they 
reached  the  entrance  into  the  Via  dc’  Bardi, 
and  Romola  noticed  that  he  turned  and  looked 
at  her  with  a sudden  movement  as  if  some  shock 
had  passed  through  him.  A few  moments  after 
she  paused  at  the  half-open  door  of  the  court, 
and  turned  toward  him. 

“ Ah !”  he  said,  not  wftiting  for  her  to  speak, 

“you  are  his  wife.” 

“Whose  wife?”  said  Romola,  flushing  and 
trembling. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Baldas- 
sarre to  recall  any  name  at  that  moment.  The 
very  force  with  which  the  image  of  Tito  pressed 
upon  him  seemed  to  expel  any  verbal  sign.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  her  with  strange 
fixedness. 
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She  opened  the  door  wide  and  showed  the 
court  covered  with  straw,  on  which  lay  four  or 
five  sick  people,  while  some  little  children  crawl- 
ed or  sat  on  it  at  their  ease — tiny  pale  creatures, 
biting  straws  and  gurgling. 

44  If  you  will  come  in,”  said  Romola,  tremu- 
lously, 44 1 will  find  you  a comfortable  place,  and 
bring  you  some  more  food.” 

44  No,  I will  not  come  in,”  said  Baldassarre. 
But  he  stood  still,  arrested  by  the  burden  of  im- 
pressions under  which  his  mind  was  too  confused 
tcf  choose  a course. 

44Can  I do  nothing  for  you?”  said  Romola. 
44  Let  me  give  you  some  money  that  you  may 
buy  food.  It  will  be  more  plentiful  soon.” 

She  had  put  her  hand  into  her  scarsella  as 
she  spoke,  and  held  out  her  palm  with  several 
grossi  in  it.  She  purposely  offered  him  more 
than  she  would  have  given  to  any  other  man  in 
the  same  circumstances.  He  looked  at  the  coins 
a little  while,  and  then  said, 

44  Yes,  I will  take  them.” 

She  poured  the  coins  into  his  palm,  and  he 
grasped  them  tightly. 

44  Tell  me,”  said  Romola,  almost  beseeching- 
ly. 44  What  shall  you—” 

But  Baldassarre  had  turned  away  from  her, 
and  was  walking  again  toward  the  bridge.  Pass- 
ing from  it,  straight  on  up  the  Yia  del  Fosso, 
he  came  upon  the  shop  of  Niccolo  Caparra,  and 
turned  toward  it  without  a pause,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  very  object  of  his  search.  Niccolo  was 
at  that  moment  in  procession  with  the  armorers 
of  Florence,  and  there  was  only  one  apprentice 
in  the  shop.  But  there  were  all  sorts  of  weap- 
ons in  abundance  hanging  there,  and  Baidas- 
sarre’s  eyes  discerned  what  he  was  more  hungry 
for  than  for  bread.  Niccolo  himself  would  prob- 
ably have  refused  to  sell  any  thing  that  might 
serve  a%a  weapon  to  this  man  with  signs  of  the 
prison  on  him ; but  the  apprentice,  less  observ- 
ant and  scrupulous,  took  three  grossi  for  a sharp 
hunting-knife  without  any  hesitation.  It  was  a 
conveniently  small  weapon,  which  Baldassarre 
could  easily  thrust  within  the  breast  of  his  tunic; 
and  he  walked  on,  feeling  stronger.  That  sharp 
edge  might  give  deadliness  to  the  thrust  of  an 
aged  arm  : at  least  it  was  a companion,  it  was  a 
power  in  league  with  him,  even  if  it  failed.  It 
would  break  against  armor ; but  was  the  armor 
sure  to  be  always  there  ? In  those  long  months 
while  vengeance  had  lain  in  prison,  baseness  had 
perhaps  become  forgetful  and  secure.  The  knife 
had  been  bought  with  the  traitor’s  own  money. 
That  was  just.  Before  he  took  the  money  he 
had  felt  what  he  should  do  with  it — buy  a weap- 
on. Yes,  and  if  possible,  food  too : food  to  nour- 
ish the  arm  that  would  grasp  the  weapon,  food 
to  nourish  the  body  which  was  the  temple  of 
vengeance.  When  he  had  had  enough  bread  he 
should  be  able  to  think  and  act — to  think  first 
how  he  could  hide  himself,  lest  the  traitor  should 
have  him  dragged  away  again.  With  that  idea 
of  hiding  in  his  mind  Baldassarre  turned  up  the 
narrowest  streets,  bought  himself  some  meat  and 
bread,  and  sat  down  under  the  first  loggia  to  eat. 
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The  bells  that  swung  out  louder  and  louder  peals 
of  joy,  laying  hold  of  him  and  making  him  vi- 
brate along  with  all  the  air,  seemed  to  him  sim- 
ply part  of  that  strong  world  which  was  against 
him. 

Romola  had  watched  Baldassarre  until  he  had 
disappeared  round  the  turning  into  the  Piazza 
de*  Mozzi,  half  feeling  that  his  departure  was  a 
relief,  half  reproaching  herself  for  not  seeking 
with  more  decision  to  know  the  truth  about  him, 
for  not  assuring  herself  whether  there  were  any 
guiltless  misery  in  his  lot  which  she  was  not 
helpless  to  relieve.  Yet  what  could  she  have 
done  if  the  truth  had  proved  to  be  the  burden 
of  some  painful  secret  about  her  husband,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  anxieties  that  already  weighed  upon 
her  ? Surely  a wife  was  permitted  to  desire  ig- 
norance of  a husband’s  wrong-doing,  since  she 
alone  must  not  protest  and  warn  men  against 
him.  But  that  thought  stirred  too  many  intri- 
cate fibres  of  feeling  to  be  pursued  now  in  her 
weariness.  It  was  a timqtfo  rejoice,  since  help 
had  come  to  Florence ; ana  she  turned  into  the 
court  to  tell  the  good  news  to  her  patients  on 
their  straw  beds.  She  closed  the  door  after  her, 
lest  the  bells  should  drown  her  voice,  and  then 
throwing  the  black  drapery  from  her  head,  that 
the  women  might  see  her  better,  she  stood  in 
the  midst  and  told  them  that  com  was  coming, 
and  that  the  bells  were  ringing  for  gladness  at 
the  news.  They  all  sat  up  to  listen,  while  the 
children  trotted  or  crawled  toward  her,  and  pull- 
ed her  black  skirts,  as  if  they  were  impatient  at 
being  all  that  long  way  off  her  face.  She  yield- 
ed to  them,  weary  as  she  was,  and  sat  down  on 
the  straw,  while  the  little  pale  things  peeped 
into  her  basket  and  pulled  her  hair  down,  and 
the  feeble  voices  aronnd  her  said,  “The  Holy 
Virgin  be  praised !”  44  It  was  the  procession !” 

44  The  Mother  of  God  has  had  pity  on  us !” 

At  last  Romola  rose  from  the  heap  of  straw, 
too  tired  to  try  and  smile  any  longer,  saying,  as 
she  turned  up  the  stone  steps, 

“I  will  come  by-and-by  to  bring  you  your 
dinner.” 

“Bless  you,  madonna!  bless  yon!”  said  the 
faint  chorus,  in  much  the  same  tone  as  that  in 
which  they  had  a few  minutes  before  praised  and 
thanked  the  unseen  Madonna. 

Romola  cared  a great  deal  for  that  music. 

She  had  no  innate  taste  for  tending  the  sick 
and  clothing  the  ragged,  like  some  women  to 
whom  the  details  of  such  work  are  welcome  in 
themselves,  simply  as  an  occupation.  Her  ear- 
ly training  had  kept  her  aloof  from  such  woman- 
ly labors;  and  if  she  had  not  brought  to  them 
the  inspiration  of  her  deepest  feelings,  they 
would  have  been  irksome  to  her.  But  they  had 
come  to  be  the  one  unshaken  resting-place  of 
her  mind,  the  one  narrow  pathway  on  which  the 
light  fell  clear.  If  the  gulf  between  herself  and 
Tito,  which  only  gathered  a more  perceptible 
wideness  from  her  attempts  to  bridge  it  by  sub- 
mission, brought  a doubt  whether,  after  all,  the 
bond  to  which  she  had  labored  to  be  true  might 
not  itself  be  false — if  she  came  away  from  her 
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confessor,  Fra  Satrestro,  or  from  some  contact 
with  the  dimples  of  Savonarola  among  whom 
she  Worshiped,  with  a sickening  sense  that  these 
people  were  miserably  narrow,  and  with  an  al- 
most impetuous  reaction  toward  her  old  con- 
tempt for  their  superstition—  she  found  herself 
recovering  h firm  footing  in  her  works  of  woman- 
ly sympathy.  Whatever  else  made  her  doubt, 
the  help  she  gave  to  her  fellow-citizens  made  her 
sure  that  Fra  Girolamo  had  been  right  to  call 
her  back.  According  to  his  unforgotten  words. 


her  place  had  not  been  empty:  it  had  been 
filled  with  her  love  and  her  labor.  Florence 
had  had  need  of  her,  and  the  more  her  own  sor- 
row pressed  upon  her  the  more  gladness  she  felt 
in  the  memories,  stretching  through  the  two  long 
years,  of  hours  and  moments  in  which  she  had 
lightened  the  harden  of  life  to  others.  All  that 
ardor  of  her  nature  which  could  no  longer  spend 
itself  in  the  woman’s  tenderness  for  father  and 
husband  had  transformed  itself  into  an  enthusi- 
asm of  sympathy  with  the  general  life.  She  had 
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ceased  to  think  that  her  own  lot  could  be  happy 
— had  ceased  to  think  of  happiness  at  all : the 
one  end  of  her  life  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  di- 
minishing of  sorrow. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  continually  stirred  to  fresh 
vigor  by  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  In  spite 
of  the  wearisome  visions  and  allegories  from 
which  she  recoiled  in  disgust  when  they  came  as 
stale  repetitions  from  other  lips  than  his,  her 
strong  affinity  for  his  passionate  sympathy  and 
the  splendor  of  his  aims  had  lost  none  of  its 
power.  His  burning  indignation  against  the 
abuses  and  oppression  that  made  the  daily  story 
of  the  Church  and  of  States  had  kindled  the 
ready  fire  in  her  too.  His  special  care  for  lib- 
erty and  purity  of  government  in  Florence,  with 
his  constant  reference  of  this  immediate  object 
to  the  wider  end  of  a universal  regeneration,  had 
created  in  her  a new  consciousness  of  the  great 
drama  of  human  existence  in  which  her  life  was 
a part ; and  through  her  daily  helpful  contact 
with  the  less  fortunate  of  her  fellow-citizens  this 
new  consciousness  became  something  stronger 
than  a vague  sentiment;  it  grew  into  a more 
and  more  definite  motive  of  self-denying  prac- 
tice. She  thought  little  about  dogmas,  and 
shrank  from  reflecting  closely  on  the  Frate’s 
prophecies  of  the  immediate  scourge  and  closely 
following  regeneration.  She  had  submitted  her 
mind  to  his  and  had  entered  into  communion 
with  the  Church,  because  in  this  way  she  had 
found  an  immediate  satisfaction  for  moral  needs 
which  all  the  previous  culture  and  experience  of 
her  life  had  left  hungering.  Fra  Girolamo’s 
voice  had  waked  in  her  mind  a reason  for  living, 
apart  from  personal  enjoyment  and  personal  af- 
fection ; but  it  was  a reason  that  seemed  to  need 
feeding  with  greater  forces  than  she  possessed 
within  herself,  and  her  submissive  use  of  all 
offices  of  the  Church  was  simply  a watching  and 
waiting  if  by  any  means  fresh  strength  might 
come.  The  pressing  problem  for  Romola  just 
then  was  not  to  settle  questions  of  controversy, 
but  to  keep  alive  that  flame  of  unselfish  emotion 
by  which  a life  of  sadness  might  still  be  a life  of 
active  love. 

Her  trust  in  Savonarola’s  nature  as  greater 
than  her  own  made  a large  part  of  the  strength 
she  had  found.  And  the  trust  was  not  to  be 
lightly  shaken.  It  is  not  force  of  intellect  which 
causes  ready  repulsion  from  the  aberrations  and 
eccentricities  of  greatness,  any  more  than  it  is 
force  of  vision  that  causes  the  eye  to  explore  the 
warts  on  a face  bright  with  human  expression  ; 
it  is  simply  the  negation  of  high  sensibilities. 
Romola  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  grand  ener- 
gies of  Savonarola’s  nature  that  she  found  her- 
self listening  patiently  to  all  dogmas  and  proph- 
ecies, when  they  came  in  the  vehicle  of  his  ar- 
dent faith  and  believing  utterance.* 


* He  himself  had  had  occasion  enough  to  note  the  efficacy 
of  that  vehicle.  44  If,”  he  say*  in  the  Compendium  Reve- 
lationuTTU  “ you  speak  of  such  as  have  not  heard  these 
things  from  me,  I admit  that  they  who  disbelieve  are 
more  than  they  who  believe,  because  it  is  one  thing  to 
hear  him  who  inwardly  feels  these  things,  and  another  to 
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No  soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is  a hu- 
man being  for  whom  it  can  feel  trust  and  rever- 
ence. Romola’s  trust  in  Savonarola  was  some- 
thing like  a rope  suspended  securely  by  her  path, 
making  her  step  elastic  while  Bhe  grasped  it ; if 
it  were  suddenly  removed,  no  firmness  of  the 
ground  she  trod  could  save  her  from  staggering, 
or  perhaps  from  falling. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

▲T  THE  BXRBEE’S  SHOP. 

Aptxb  that  welcome  appearance  as  the  mes- 
senger with  the  olive-branch,  which  was  an  un- 
promised favor  of  fortune,  Tito  had  other  com- 
missions to  fulfill  of  a more  premeditated  char- 
acter. He  paused  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and 
awaited  there  the  return  of  the  Ten,  who  man- 
aged external  and  war  affairs,  that  he  might 
duly  deliver  to  them  the  results  of  his  private 
mission  to  Pisa,  intended  as  a preliminary  to  an 
avowed  embassy  of  which  Bernardo  Rucellai  was 
to  be  the  head,  with  the  object  of  coming,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a pacific  understanding  with  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  and  the  League. 

Tito’s  talents  for  diplomatic  work  had  been 
well  ascertained,  and  as  he  gave  with  fullness 
and  precision  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  in- 
terviews, Bernardo  del  Nero,  who  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  Ten,  could  not  withhold  his  ad- 
miration. He  would  have  withheld  it  if  he 
could ; for  his  original  dislike  of  Tito  had  re 
turned,  and  become  stronger,  since  the  sale  of 
the  library.  Romola  had  never  uttered  a word 
to  her  godfather  on  the  circumstances  of  the  sale, 
and  Bernardo  bad  understood  her  silence  as  a 
prohibition  to  him  to  enter  on  the  subject,  but 
he  felt  sure  that  the  breach  of  her  father’s  wish 
had  been  a blighting  grief  to  her,  and  the  old 
man’s  keen  eyes  discerned  other  indications  that 
her  married  life  was  not  happy. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  inwardly,  44 that  doubtless  is 
the  reason  she  has  taken  to  listening  to  Fra 
Girolamo,  and  going  among  the  Piagnoni,  which 
I never  expected  from  her.  These  women,  if 
they  are  not  happy,  and  have  no  children,  must 
either  take  to  folly  or  to  some  overstrained  re- 
ligion that  makes  them  think  that  they’ve  got 
all  heaven’s  work  on  their  shoulders.  And  as 
for  my  poor  child  Romola,  it  is  as  I always 
said — the  cramming  with  Latin  and  Greek  has 
left  her  as  much  a woman  as  if  she  had  done 
nothing  all  day  but  prick  her  fingers  with  the 
needle.  And  this  husband  of  hers,  who  gets 
employed  every  where,  because  he’s  a tool  with 
a smooth  handle,  I wish  Tornabuoni  and  the 
rest  may  not  find  their  fingers  cut.  Well,  well, 
toko  torto , sacco  dritto — many  a full  sack  comes 
from  a crooked  farrow ; and  he  who  will  be  cap- 
tain of  none  but  honest  men  will  have  small  hire 
to  P*y.” 

hear  him  who  feela  them  not ;. . . .and  therefore  It  ii  well 
said  by  St  Jerome,  1 Habet  neecio  quid  latentia  energia* 
vivas  rods  actus,  et  in  anree  dladpoli  de  anetorfe  ore  trant- 
fasafortis  •onaf'* 
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With  this  long  - established  conviction  that 
there  could  be  no  moral  sifting  of  political  agents, 
the  old  Florentine  abstained  from  all  interfer- 
ence in  Tito’s  disfavor.  Apart  from  what  must 
be  kept  sacred  and  private  for  Romola’s  sake, 
Bernardo  had  nothing  distinct  to  allege  against 
the  useful  Greek,  except  that  he  was  a Greek, 
and  that  he,  Bernardo,  did  not  like  him;  for 
the  doubleness  of  feigning  attachment  to  the 
popular  government  while  at  heart  a Medicean 
was  common  to  Tito  with  more  than  half  the 
Medicean  party.  He  only  feigned  with  more 
skill  than  the  rest : that  was  all.  So  Bernardo 
was  simply  cold  to  Tito,  who  returned  the  cold- 
ness with  a scrupulous,  distant  respect.  And  it 
was  still  the  notion  in  Florence  that  the  old  tie 
between  Bernardo  and  Bardo  made  any  service 
done  to  Romola’s  husband  an  acceptable  homage 
to  her  godfather. 

After  delivering  himself  of  his  charge  at  the 
Old  Palace,  Tito  felt  that  the  avowed  official 
work  of  the  day  was  done.  He  was  tired  and 
adust  with  long  riding ; but  he  did  not  go  home. 
There  wer$  certain  things  in  his  scarsella  and 
on  his  mind  from  which  he  wished  to  free  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  opportunities 
must  be  found  so  skillfully  that  they  must  not 
seem  to  be  sought.  He  walked  from  the  Palaz- 
zo in  a sauntering  fashion  toward  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo.  The  procession  was  at  an  end  now, 
but  the  bells  were  still  ringing,  and  the  people 
were  moving  about  the  streets  restlessly,  long- 
ing for  some  more  definite  vent  to  their  joy. 
If  the  Frate  could  have  stood  up  in  the  great 
Piazza  and  preached  to  them  they  might  have 
been  satisfied,  but  now,  in  spite  of  the  new  dis- 
cipline which  declared  Christ  to  be  the  special 
King  of  the  Florentines  and  required  all  pleas- 
ures to  be  of  a Christian  sort,  there  was  a secret 
longing  in  many  of  the  youngsters  who  shouted 
“ Yiva  Gesii !”  for  a little  vigorous  stone-throw- 
ing in  sign  of  thankfulness. 

Tito  as  he  passed  along  could  not  escape  be- 
ing recognized  by  some  as  the  welcome  bearer 
of  the  olive-branch,  and  could  only  rid  himself 
of  an  inconvenient  ovation,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  eager  questions,  by  telling  those  who  pressed 
on  him  that  Meo  di  Sasso,  the  true  messenger 
from  Leghorn,  must  now  be  entering,  and  might 
certainly  be  met  toward  the  Porta  San  Frediano. 
He  could  tell  much  more  than  Tito  knew. 

Freeing  himself  from  importunities  in  this 
adroit  manner,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  casting  his  long  eyes  round  the 
space  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  carelessness,  but 
really  seeking  to  detect  some  presence  which 
niight  furnish  him  with  one  of  his  desired  op- 
portunities. The  fact  of  the  procession  having 
terminated  at  the  Duomo  made  it  probable  that 
there  would  be  more  than  the  usual  concentra- 
tion of  loungers  and  talkers  in  the  Piazza  and 
round  Nello’s  shop.  It  was  as  he  expected. 
There  was  a group  leaning  against  the  rails  near 
the  north  gates  of  the  Baptistery  so  exactly 
what  he  sought  that  he  looked  more  indifferent 
than  ever,  and  seemed  to  recognize  the  tallest 
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[ member  of  the  group  entirely  by  chance  as  he 
I had  half  passed  him,  just  turning  his  head  to 
j give  him  a slight  greeting,  while  he  tossed  the 
end  of  his  becchetto  over  his  left  shoulder. 

J Yet  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  personage  greet- 
ed in  that  slight  way  looked  like  one  who  had 
| considerable  claims.  He  wore  a richly  em- 
broidered tunic,  with  a great  show  of  linen,  after 
the  newest  French  mode,  and  at  his  belt  there 
hung  a sword  and  poniard  of  fine  workman- 
ship. His  hat,  with  a red  plume  in  it,  seemed 
a scornful  protest  against  the  gravity  of  Floren- 
tine costume,  which  had  been  exaggerated  to 
the  utmost  under  the  influence  of  the  Piagnoni. 

Certain  undefinable  indications  of  youth  made 
the  breadth  of  his  face  and  the  large  diameter 
of  his  waist  appear  the  more  emphatically  a 
stamp  of  coarseness,  and  his  eyes  had  that  rude 
desecrating  stare  at  all  men  and  things  which 
to  a refined  mind  is  as  intolerable  as  a bad  odor 
or  a flaring  light. 

He  and  his  companions,  also  young  men 
dressed  expensively  and  wearing  arms,  were  ex- 
changing jokes  with  that  sort  of  ostentatious 
laughter  which  implies  a desire  to  prove  that 
the  laughter  is  not  mortified  though  some  peo- 
ple might  suspect  it.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  such  a suspicion ; for  this  broad-shouldered 
man  with  the  red  feather  was  Dolfo  Spini,  lead- 
er of  the  Compagnacci,  or  Evil  Companions — 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  dissolute  young  men  be- 
longing to  the  old  aristocratic  party,  enemies  of 
the  Mediceans,  enemies  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment, but  still  more  bitter  enemies  of  Savona- 
rola. Dolfo  Spini,  heir  of  the  great  house  with 
the  loggia,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Santa  Trinith, 
had  organized  these  young  men  into  an  armed 
band,  as  sworn  champions  of  extravagant  sup- 
pers and  all  the  pleasant  sins  of  the  flesh,  against 
reforming  pietists  who  threatened  to  make  the 
world  chaste  and  temperate  to  so  intolerable  a 
degree  that  there  would  soon  be  no  reason  for 
living,  except  the  extreme  unpleasantness  of  the 
alternative.  Up  to  this  very  morning  he  had 
been  loudly  declaring  that  Florence  was  given 
up  to  famine  and  ruin  entirely  through  its  blind 
adherence  to  the  advice  of  the  Frate,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  salvation  for  Florence  but  in 
joining  the  League  and  driving  the  Frate  out 
of  the  city  — sending  him  to  Rome,  in  fact, 
whither  he  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  summons  of  the  Pope.  It  was  sus- 
pected, therefore,  that  Messer  Dolfo  Spini’s  heart 
was  not  aglow  with  pure  joy  at  the  unexpected 
succors  which  had  come  in  apparent  fulfillment 
of  the  Frate’s  prediction,  and  the  laughter,  which 
was  ringing  out  afresh  as  Tito  joined  the  group 
at  Nello’s  door,  did  not  serve  to  dissipate  the 
suspicion.  For  leaning  against  the  door-post  in 
the  centre  of  the  group  was  a close-shaven,  keen- 
eyed  personage,  named  Niccolb  Macchiavelli, 
who,  young  as  he  was,  had  penetrated  all  the 
small  secrets  of  egoism. 

“Messer  Dolfo’s  head,”  he  was  saying,  “is 
more  of  a pumpkin  than  I thought.  I measure 
men’s  dullness  by  the  devices  they  trust  in  for 
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deceiving  others.  Tour  dullest  animal  of  all  is 
he  who  grins  and  says  he  doesn’t  mind  just  after 
he  has  had  his  shins  kicked.  If  I were  a trifle 
duller  now,1’  he  went  on,  smiling  as  the  circle 
opened  to  admit  Tito,  “I  should  pretend  to  be 
fond  of  this  Melema,  who  has  got  a secretary- 
ship that  would  exactly  suit  me — as  if  Latin  ill- 
paid  could  love  better  Latin  that’s  better  paid ! 
Melema,  you  are  a pestiferously  clever  fellow, 
very  much  in  my  way,  and  I’m  sorry  to  hear 
you’ve  had  another  piece  of  good  luck  to-day.” 

“Questionable  luck,  Niecolo,”  said  Tito,  touch- 
ing him  on  the  shoulder  in  a friendly  way;  “I 
have  got  nothing  by  it  yet  but  being  laid  hold 
of  and  breathed  upon  by  wool-beaters,  when  I 
am  as  soiled  and  battered  with  riding  as  a tabtU 
iario  (letter-carrier)  from  Bologna.  ” 

“Ah ! you  want  a touch  of  my  art,  Messer 
Oratore,”  said  Nello,  who  had  come  forward  at 
the  sound  of  Tito’s  voice ; “ your  chin,  I per- 
ceive, has  yesterday’s  crop  upon  it.  Come, 
come — consign  yourself  to  the  priest  of  all  the 
Muses.  Sandro,  quick  with  the  lather ! ” 

“In  truth,  Nello,  that  is  just  what  I most  de- 
sire at  this  moment,”  said  Tito,  seating  himself; 
“and  that  was  why  I turned  my  steps  toward 
thy  shop,  instead  of  going  home  at  once,  when 
I had  done  my  business  at  the  Palazza.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should 
present  yourself  to  Madonna  Romola  with  a rusty 
chin  and  a tangled  zazzera.  Nothing  that  is 
not  dainty  ought  to  approach  the  Florentine 
lily;  though  I see  her  constantly  going  about 
like  a sunbeam  among  the  rags  that  line  our 
corners — if  indeed  she  is  not  more  like  a moon- 
beam now,  for  I thought  yesterday,  when  I met 
her,  that  she  looked  as  pale  and  worn  as  that 
fainting  Madonna  of  Fra  Giovanni's.  You  must 
see  to  it,  my  bel  erudito:  she  keeps  too  many 
fasts  and  vigils  in  your  absence.” 

Tito  gave  a melancholy  shrug.  “It  is  too 
true,  Nello.  She  has  been  depriving  herself  of 
half  her  proper  food  every  day  during  this  fam- 
ine. But  what  can  I do  ? Her  mind  has  been 
set  all  aflame.  A husband’s  influence  is  pow- 
erless against  the  Frate’s.” 

“As  every  other  influence  is  likely  to  be,  that 
of  the  Holy  Father  included,"  said  Domenico 
Cennini,  one  of  the  group  at  the  door,  who  had 
turned  in  with  Tito.  “I  don’t  know  whether 
yon  have  gathered  any  thing  at  Pisa  about  the 
way  the  wind  sets  at  Rome,  Melema?” 

“ Secrets  of  the  council  chamber,  Messer  Do- 
menico!" said  Tito,  smiling,  and  opening  his 
palms  in  a deprecatory  manner.  “An  envoy 
must  be  as  dumb  as  a father  confessor." 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  said  Cennini.  “I 
ask  for  no  breach  of  that  rule.  Well,  my  be- 
lief is,  that  if  his  Holiness  were  to  drive  Fra 
Girolamo  to  extremity,  the  Frate  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  a General  Council  of 
the  Church — ay,  and  would  get  it  too ; and  I, 
for  one,  should  not  be  sorry,  though  I'm  no 
Piagnone." 

“ With  leave  of  your  greater  experience,  Mes- 
ser Domenico,"  said  Macchiavelli,  “ I must  dif- 
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fer  from  you — not  in  your  wish  to  see  a Gen- 
eral Council  which  might  reform  the  Church, 
but  in  your  belief  that  the  Frate  will  check- 
mate his  Holiness.  The  Frate’s  game  is  an  im- 
possible one.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with 
preaching  against  the  vices  of  Rome,  and  with 
prophesying  that  in  some  way,  not  mentioned, 

Italy  would  be  scourged,  depend  upon  it  Pope 
Alexander  would  have  allowed  him  to  spend  his 
breath  in  that  way  as  long  as  he  could  find 
hearers.  Such  spiritual  blasts  as  those  knock 
no  walls  down.  But  the  Frate  wants  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a spiritual  trumpet : he  wants 
to  be  a lever,  and  what  is  more,  he  is  a lever. 

He  wants  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  Christ  by 
maintaining  a popular  government  in  Florence, 
and  the  Pope,  as  I know,  on  the  best  authority, 
has  private  views  to  the  contrary.” 

“Then  Florence  will  stand  by  the  Frate," 
Cennini  broke  in,  with  some  fervor.  “ I myself 
should  prefer  that  he  would  let  his  prophesying 
alone,  but  if  our  freedom  to  choose  our  own 
government  is  to  be  attacked — I am  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church,  but  I would  vote  for  resist- 
ing Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  our  forefa* 
there  resisted  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh." 

“But  pardon  me,  Messer  Domenico,”  said 
Macchiavelli,  sticking  his  thumbs  into  his  belt, 
and  speaking  with  that  cool  enjoyment  of  expo- 
sition which  surmounts  every  other  force  in  dis- 
cussion. “ Have  you  correctly  seized  the  Frate’s 
position  ? How  is  it  that  he  has  become  a lever, 
and  made  himself  worth  attacking  by  an  acute 
man  lik4  his  Holiness?  Because  he  has  got 
the  ear  of  the  people:  because  he  gives  them 
threats  and  promises,  which  they  believe  come 
straight  from  God,  not  only  about  hell,  purga- 
tory, and  paradise,  but  about  Pisa  and  our  Great 
Council.  But  let  events  go  against  him,  so  as 
to  shake  the  people’s  faith,  and  the  cause  of  his 
power  will  be  the  cause  of  his  fall.  He  is  ac- 
cumulating three  sorts  of  hatred  on  his  head — 
the  hatred  of  average  mankind  against  every  one 
who  wants  to  lay  on  them  a strict  yoke  of  vir- 
tue ; the  hatred  of  the  stronger  powers  in  Italy, 
who  want  to  farm  Florence  for  their  own  pur- 
poses ; and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
has  ventured  to  promise  good  in  this  world,  in- 
stead of  confining  his  promises  to  the  next.  If 
a prophet  is  to  keep  his  power  he  must  be  a 
prophet  like  Mohammed,  with  an  army  at  his 
back,  that  when  the  people’s  faith  is  fainting  it 
may  be  frightened  into  life  again.” 

“ Rather  sum  up  the  three  sorts  of  hatred  in 
one,”  said  Francesco  Cei,  impetuously,  “and 
say  he  has  won  the  hatred  of  all  men  who  have 
sense  and  honesty,  by  inventing  hypocritical 
lies.  His  proper  place  is  among  the  false 
prophets  in  the  Inferno,  who  walk  with  their 
heads  turned  hind  foremost.” 

“You  are  too  angry,  my  Francesco,”  said 
Macchiavelli,  smiling ; you  poets  are  apt  to  ent 
the  clouds  in  your  wrath.  I am  no  votary  of 
the  Frate’s,  and  would  not  lay  down  my  little 
finger  for  his  veracity.  But  veracity  is  a plant 
of  paradise,  and  the  seeds  have  never  flourished 
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beyond  the  walls.  You  yourself,  my  Frances- 
co, tell  poetical  lies  only ; partly  compelled  by 
the  poet’s  fervor,  partly  to  please  your  audi- 
ence; but  you  object  to  lies  in  prose.  Well, 
the  Frate  differs  from  you  as  to  the  boundary 
of  poetry,  that’s  all.  When  he  gets  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  Duomo  he  has  the  fervor  within 
him,  and  without  him  he  has  the  audienee  to 
please.  Ecco!M 

“You  are  somewhat  lax  there,  Niccolb,” said 
Cennini,  gravely.  “I  myself  believe  in  the 
Frate’s  integrity,  though  I don’t  believe  in  his 
prophecies ; and  as  long  as  his  integrity  is  not 
disproved  we  have  a popular  party  strong  enough 
to  protect  him  and  resist  foreign  interference.” 

“A  party  that  seems  strong  enough,”  said 
Macchiavclli,  with  a shrug,  and  an  almost  im- 
perceptible glance  toward  Tito,  who  was  aban- 
doning himself  with  much  enjoyment  to  Nello’s 
combing  and  scenting.  “But  how  many  Me- 
diceans  are  there  among  you  ? How  many  who 
will  not  be  turned  round  by  a private  grudge  ?” 

“As  to  the  Mediceans,”  said  Cennini,  “I 
believe  there  is  very  little  genuine  feeling  left 
on  behalf  of  the  Medici.  Who  would  risk  much 
for  Piero  de’  Medici?  A few  old  stanch  friends, 
perhaps,  like  Bernardo  del  Nero ; but  even  some 
of  those  most  connected  with  the  family  are 
hearty  friends  of  the  popular  government,  and 
would  exert  themselves  for  the  Frate.  I was 
talking  to  Giannozzo  Pucci  only  a little  while 
ago,  and  I’m  convinced  there’s  nothing  he  would 
set  his  face  against  more  than  against  any  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  new  order  of  things.” 

“You  are  right  there,  Messer  Domenico,” 
said  Tito,  with  a laughing  meaning  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  rose  from  the  shaving-chair ; “ and  I fan- 
cy the  tender  passion  came  in  aid  of  hard  the- 
ory there.  I am  persuaded  there  was  some  jeal- 
ousy at  the  bottom  of  Giannozzo’s  alienation 
from  Piero  de’  Medici,  else  so  amiable  a creat- 
ure as  he  would  never  feel  the  bitterness  he 
sometimes  allows  to  escape  him  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  was  in  the  procession  with  you,  I sup- 
pose?” 

“No,”  said  Cennini;  “he  is  at  his  villa — 
went  there  three  days  ago.” 

Tito  was  settling  his  cap  and  glancing  down 
at  his  splashed  hose  as  if  he  hardly  heeded  the 
answer.  In  reality  he  had  obtained  a much- 
desired  piece  of  information.  He  had  at  that 
moment  in  his  scarsella  a crushed  gold  ring 
which  he  had  engaged  to  deliver  to  Giannozzo 
Pucci.  He  had  received  it  from  an  envoy  of 
Piero  de’  Medici,  whom  he  had  ridden  out  of 
his  way  to  meet  at  Certaldo  on  the  Siena  road. 
Since  Pucci  was  not  in  the  town,  he  would  send 
the  ring  by  Fra  Michele,  a Carthusian  lay  broth- 
er in  the  sendee  of  the  Mediceans,  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  sign  would  bring  Pucci  back  to 
hear  the  verbal  part  of  Tito’s  mission. 

“Behold  him!”  said  Nello,  flourishing  his 
comb  and  pointing  it  at  Tito,  “ the  handsomest 
scholar  in  the  world  or  in  Maremma,  now  he 
has  passed  through  my  hands  ! A trifle  thinner  I 
in  the  face,  though,  than  when  he  came  in  his  ' 


first  bloom  to  Florence — eh  ? and,  I vow,  there 
are  some  lines  just  faintly  hinting  themselves 
about  your  mouth,  Messer  dr&tore ! Ah,  mind 
is  an  enemy  to  beauty ! I myself  was  thought 
beautiful  by  the  women  at  one  time — when  1 
was  in  my  swaddling-bands.  But  now — oimfe ! 
I carry  my  unwritten  poems  in  cipher  on  my 
face!” 

Tito,  laughing  with  the  rest  as  Nello  looked 
at  himself  tragically  in  the  hand-mirror,  made 
a sign  of  farewell  to  the  company  generally,  and 
took  his  departure. 

“I’m  of  our  old  Piero  di  Cosimo’s  mind,” 
said  Francesco  Cei.  “I  don’t  half  like  Me- 
lema.  That  trick  of  smiling  gets  stronger  than 
ever.  No  wonder  he  has  lines  about  the  mouth.  ” 

“He’s  too  successful,”  said  Macchiavelli, 
playfully.  “I’m  sure  there’s  something  wrong 
about  him,  else  he  wouldn’t  have  that  secretary- 
ship.” 

“ He’s  an  able  man,”  said  Cennini,  in  a tone 
of  judicial  fairness.  “ I and  my  brother  have 
always  found  him  useful  with  our  Greek  sheets, 
and  he  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  Ten.  I 
like  to  see  a young  man  work  his  way  upward 
by  merit.  And  the  secretary  Scala,  who  be- 
friended him  from  the  first,  thinks  highly  of 
him  still,  I know.” 

“ Doubtless,”  said  a notary  in  the  back-ground. 
“ He  writes  Scala’s  official  letters  for  him,  or 
corrects  them,  and  gets  well  paid  for  it  too.” 

“I  wish  Messer  Bartolommeo  would  pay  me 
to  doctor  his  gouty  Latin,”  said  Macchiavelli, 
with  a 6hrug.  “Did  he  tell  you  about  the  pay, 
Ser  Ceccone,  or  was  it  Melema  himself?”  he 
added,  looking  at  the  notary  with  a face  iron- 
ically innocent. 

“Melema?  no  indeed,”  answered  Ser  Cec- 
cone. “He  is  as  close  as  a nut.  He  never 
brags.  That’s  why  he’s  employed  every  where. 
They  say  he’s  getting  rich  with  doing  all  sorts 
of  underhand  work.” 

“It  is  a little  too  bad,”  said  Macchiavelli, 
“and  so  many  able  notaries  oat  of  employ- 
ment!” 

“Well,  I must  sa y I thought  that  was  a 
nasty  story  a year  or  two  ago  about  the  man 
who  said  he  had  stolen  jewels,”  said  Cei.  “It 
got  hushed  up  somehow ; but  I remember  Piero 
di  Cosimo  said  at  the  time  he  believed  there 
was  something  in  it,  for  he  saw  Melcma’s  face 
when  the  man  laid  hold  of  him,  and  he  never 
saw  a visage  so  4 painted  with  fear,’  as  our  sour 
old  Dante  says.” 

“ Come,  spit  no  more  of  that  venom,  Fran- 
cesco,” said  Nello,  getting  indignant,  “ else  I 
shall  consider  it  a public  duty  to  cut  your  hair 
awry  the  next  time  I get  you  under  my  scissors. 
That  story  of  the  stolen  jewels  was  a lie.  Ber- 
nardo Rucellai  and  the  Magnificent  Eight  knew 
all  about  it.  The  man  was  a dangerous  mad- 
man, and  he  was  very  properly  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief in  prison.  As  for  our  Piero  di  Cosimo, 
his  wits  are  running  after  the  wind  of  Mongi- 
bello : he  has  such  an  extravagant  fancy  that  he 
would  take  a lizard  for  a crocodile.  No : that 
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story  has  been  dead  and  boned  too  long — our 
noses  object  to  it.” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Macchiavelli.  “You  for- 
get the  danger  of  the  precedent,  Francesco.  The 
next  mad  begger-man  may  accuse  yon  of  stealing 
his  verses,  or  me,  God  help  me ! of  stealing  his 
coppers.  Ah !”  he  went  on,  turning  toward  the 
door,  “Dolfo  Spini  has  carried  his  red  feather 
oat  of  the  Piazza.  That  captain  of  swaggerers 
would  like  the  republic  to  lose  Pisa  just  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  people  tear  the  frock  off  the 
Frate’s  back.  There  are  few  things  I should 
like  better  than  to  see  him  play  the  part  of  Capo 
d’  Oca,  who  went  out  to  the  tournament  blow- 
ing his  trumpets  and  returned  with  them  in  a 
bag.” 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

BT  A STREET  LAMP. 

That  evening,  when  it  was  dark  and  threat- 
ening rain,  Romola,  returning  with  Maso  and 
the  lantern  by  her  side,  from  the  hospital  of  San 
Matteo,  which  she  had  visited  after  vespers,  en- 
countered her  husband  just  issuing  from  the 
monastery  of  San  Marco.  Tito,  who  had  gone 
out  again  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Via  de* 
B&rdi,  and  had  seen  little  of  Romola  during  the 
day,  immediately  proposed  to  accompany  her 
home,  dismissing  Maso,  whose  short  steps  an- 
noyed him.  It  was  only  usual  for  him  to  pay 
her  such  an  official  attention  when  it  was  obvi- 
ously demanded  from  him.  Tito  and  Romola 
never  jarred,  never  remonstrated  with  each  other. 
They  were  too  hopelessly  alienated  in  their  inner 
life  ever  to  have  that  contest  which  is  an  effort 
toward  agreement.  They  talked  of  all  affairs, 
public  and  private,  with  careful  adherence  to  an 
adopted  coarse.  If  Tito  wanted  a supper  pre- 
pared in  the  old  library,  now  pleasantly  fur- 
nished as  a banque ting-room,  Romola  assented, 
and  saw  that  every  thing  needful  was  done ; and 
Tito,  on  his  side,  left  her  entirely  uncontrolled 
in  her  daily  habits,  accepting  the  help  she  offered 
him  in  transcribing  or  making  digests,  and  in 
return  meeting  her  conjectured  want  of  supplies 
for  her  charities.  Yet  he  constantly,  as  on  this 
very  morning,  avoided  exchanging  glances  with 
her ; affected  to  believe  that  she  was  out  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  avoid  seeking  her  in  her  own 
room ; and  playfully  attributed  to  her  a perpetual 
preference  of  solitude  to  his  society. 

In  the  first  ardor  of  her  self-conquest,  after  she 
had  renounced  her  resolution  of  flight,  Romola 
had  made  many  timid  efforts  toward  the  return 
of  a frank  relation  between  them.  But  to  her 
such  a relation  could  only  come  by  open  speech 
about  their  differences,  and  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a moral  understanding ; while  Tito  could  only 
be  saved  from  alienation  from  her  by  such  a re- 
covery of  her  effusive  tenderness  as  would  have 
supposed  oblivion  of  their  differences.  He  cared 
for  no  explanation  between  them ; he  felt  any 
thorough  explanation  impossible : he  would  have 
cared  to  have  Romola  fond  again,  and  to  her, 


fondness  was  impossible.  She  could  be  sub- 
missive and  gentle,  she  could  repress  any  sign  of 
repulsion ; but  tenderness  was  not  to  be  feigned. 
She  was  helplessly  conscious  of  the  result : her 
husband  was  alienated  from  her. 

It  was  an  additional  reason  why  she  should 
be  carefully  kept  outside  of  secrets  which  he 
would  in  no  case  have  chosen  to  communicate  to 
her.  With  regard  to  his  political  action  he 
sought  to  convince  her  that  he  considered  the 
cause  of  the  Medici  hopeless ; and  that  on  that 
practical  ground,  as  well  as  in  theory,  he  hearti- 
ly served  the  popular  government,  in  which  she 
had  now  a warm  interest.  But  impressions 
subtle  as  odors  made  her  uneasy  about  his  rela- 
tions with  San  Marco.  She  was  painfully  di- 
vided between  the  dread  of  seeing  any  evidence 
to  arouse  her  suspicions,  and  the  impulse  to 
watch  lest  any  harm  should  come  that  she  might 
have  arrested. 

As  they  walked  together  this  evening,  Tito 
said : “The  business  of  the  day  is  not  yet  quite 
ended  for  me.  I shall  conduct  you  to  our  door, 
my  Romola,  and  then  I must  fulfill  another  com- 
mission, which  will  take  me  an  hour,  perhaps, 
before  I can  return  and  rest,  as  I very  much  need 
to  do.” 

And  then  he  talked  amusingly  of  what  he  had 
seen  at  Pisa,  until  they  were  close  upon  a loggia, 
near  which  there  hung  a lamp  before  a picture 
of  the  Virgin.  The  street  was  a quiet  one,  and 
hitherto  they  had  passed  few  people ; but  now 
there  was  a sound  of  many  approaching  foot- 
steps and  confused  voices. 

“We  shall  not  get  home  without  a wetting, 
unless  we  take  shelter  under  this  convenient 
loggia,”  Tito  said,  hastily,  hurrying  Romola, 
with  a slightly  startled  movement,  up  the  step 
of  the  loggia. 

“ Surely  it  is  useless  to  wait  for  this  small 
drizzling  rain,”  said  Romola,  in  surprise. 

“Noj  I felt  it  becoming  heavier.  Let  ns 
wait  a little.”  With  that  wakefulness  to  the 
faintest  indication  which  belongs  to  a mind 
habitually  in  a state  of  caution,  Tito  had  de- 
tected by  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  that  the 
leader  of  the  advancing  group  wore  a red  feather 
and  a glittering  sword-hilt — in  fact,  was  almost 
the  last  person  in  the  world  he  would  have 
chosen  to  meet  at  this  hour  with  Romola  by  his 
side.  He  had  already  during  the  day  had  one 
momentous  interview  with  Dolfo  Spini,  and  the 
business  he  had  spoken  of  to  Romola  as  yet  to 
be  done  was  a second  interview  with  that  per- 
sonage, a sequence  of  the  visit  he  had  paid  at 
San  Marco.  Tito,  by  a long  preconcerted  plan, 
had  been  the  bearer  of  letters  to  Savonarola — 
carefully  forged  letters,  one  of  them,  by  a strata- 
gem, bearing  the  very  signature  and  seal  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Naples,  the  Cardinal  who  had  most 
exerted  his  influence  at  Rome  in  favor  of  the 
Frate.  The  purport  of  the  letters  was  to  state 
that  the  Cardinal  was  on  his  progress  from  Pisa, 
and,  unwilling  for  strong  reasons  to  enter  Flor- 
ence, yet  desirous  of  taking  counsel  with  Sa- 
vonarola at  this  difficult  juncture,  intended  to 
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pause  this  very  day  at  San  Casciano,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  whence  he  would  ride  out 
the  next  morning  in  the  plain  garb  of  a priest, 
and  meet  Savonarola,  as  if  casually,  five  miles 
on  the  Florence  road,  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
The  plot,  of  which  these  forged  letters  were  the 
initial  step,  was  that  Dolfo  Spini  with  a band  of 
his  Compagnacd  was  to  be  posted  in  ambush  on 
the  road,  at  a lonely  spot  about  five  miles  from 
the  gates ; that  he  was  to  seize  Savonarola  with 
the  Dominican  brother  who  would  accompany 
him  according  to  rule,  and  deliver  him  over  to  a 
small  detachment  of  Milanese  horse  in  readiness 
near  San  Casciano,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  Roman  territory. 

There  was  a strong  chance  that  the  penetrat- 
ing Frate  would  suspect  a trap,  and  decline  to 
incur  the  risk,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
avoided,  of  going  beyond  the  city  wails.  Even 
when  he  preached,  his  friends  held  it  necessary 
that  he  should  be  attended  by  an  armed  guard ; 
and  here  he  was  called  on  to  commit  himself  to 
a solitary  road,  with  no  other  attendant  than 
a fellow-monk.  On  this  ground  the  minimum 
of  time  had  been  given  him  for  decision,  and  the 
chance  in  favor  of  his  acting  on  the  letters  was, 
that  the  eagerness  with  which  his  mind  was  set 
on  the  combining  of  interests  within  and  with- 
out the  Church  toward  the  procuring  of  a Gen- 
eral Council,  and  also  the  expectation  of  imme- 
diate service  from  the  Cardinal  in  the  actual 
juncture  of  his  contest  with  the  Pope,  would 
triumph  over  his  shrewdness  and  caution  in  the 
brief  space  allowed  for  deliberation. 

Tito  had  had  an  audience  of  Savonarola,  hav- 
ing declined  to  put  the  letters  into  any  hands 
but  his,  and  with  consummate  art  had  admitted 
that,  incidentally  and  by  inference,  he  was  able 
so  far  to  conjecture  their  purport  as  to  believe 
they  referred  to  a rendezvous  outside  the  gates, 
in  which  case  he  urged  that  the  Frate  should 
seek  an  armed  guard  from  the  Signori  a,  and  of- 
fered his  services  in  carrying  the  request  with 
the  utmost  privacy.  Savonarola  had  replied 
briefly  that  this  was  impossible : an  armed  guard 
was  incompatible  with  privacy.  He  spoke  with 
a flashing  eye,  and  Tito  felt  convinced  that  he 
meant  to  incur  the  risk. 

Tito  himself  did  not  much  care  for  the  result. 
He  managed  his  affairs  so  cleverly  that  all  re- 
sults, he  considered,  must  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Whichever  party  came  uppermost,  he  was  secure 
of  favor  and  money  That  is  an  indecorously 
naked  statement ; the  fact,  clothed  as  Tito  habit- 
ually clothed  it,  was  that  his  acute  mind,  dis- 
cerning the  equal  hollowness  of  all  parties,  took 
the  only  rational  coarse  in  making  them  sub- 
servient to  his  own  interest 

If  Savonarola  fell  into  the  snare,  there  were 
diamonds  in  question  and  papal  patronage ; if 
not,  Tito’s  adroit  agency  had  strengthened  his 
position  with  Savonarola  and  with  Spini,  while 
any  confidences  he  obtained  from  them  made 
him  the  more  valuable  as  an  agent  of  the  Medi- 
ceans. 

But  Spini  was  an  inconvenient  colleague. 
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He  had  cunning  enough  to  delight  in  plots,  but 
not  the  ability  or  self-command  necessary  to  so 
complex  an  effect  as  secrecy.  He  frequently 
got  excited  with  drinking ; for  even  sober  Flor- 
ence had  its  “Beoni,”  or  topers,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  who  became  loud  at  taverns  and  pri- 
vate banquets;  and  in  spite  of  the  agreement 
between  him  and  Tito,  that  their  public  recog- 
nition of  each  other  should  invariably  be  of  the 
coolest  sort,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
on  an  evening  encounter  he  would  be  suddenly 
blurting  and  affectionate.  The  delicate  sign  of 
casting  the  becchetlo  over  the  left  shoulder  was 
understood  in  the  morning,  but  the  strongest  hint 
short  of  a threat  might  not  suffice  to  keep  off  a 
fraternal  grasp  of  the  shoulder  in  the  evening. 

Tito’s  chief  hope  now  was  that  Dolfo  Spini 
had  not  caught  sight  of  him,  and  the  hope 
would  have  been  well-founded  if  Spini  had  had 
no  clearer  view  of  him  than  he  had  caught  of 
Spini.  But  himself  in  shadow,  he  had  seen 
Tito  illuminated  for  an  instant  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  lamp,  and  Tito  in  his  way  was  as 
strongly  marked  a personage  as  the  captain  of 
the  Compagnacd . Romola’s  black  shrouded  fig- 
ure had  escaped  notice,  and  she  now  stood  be- 
hind her  husband’s  shoulder  in  the  corner  of  the 
loggia.  Tito  was  not  left  to  hope  long. 

“Ha!  my  carrier-pigeon!”  grated  Spini's 
harsh  voice,  in  what  he  meant  to  "be  an  under- 
tone, while  his  hand  grasped  Tito’s  shoulder; 

“what  did  you  run  into  hiding  for?  You 
didn’t  know  it  was  comrades  who  were  coming. 

It’s  well  I caught  sight  of  you ; it  saves  time. 

What  of  the  chase  to-morrow  morning  ? Will 
the  bald-headed  game  rise  ? Are  the  falcons  to 
be  got  ready  ?” 

If  it  had  been  in  Tito's  nature  to  feel  an  ac- 
cess of  rage  he  would  have  felt  it  against  this 
bull-faced  accomplice,  unfit  either  for  a leader 
or  a tool.  His  lips  turned  white ; but  his  ex- 
citement came  from  the  pressing  difficulty  of 
choosing  a safe  device.  If  he  attempted  to  hush 
Spini,  that  would  only  deepen  Romola’s  suspi- 
cion, and  he  knew  her  well  enough  to  know  that 
if  some  strong  alarm  were  roused  in  her  she 
was  neither  to  be  silenced  nor  hoodwinked ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  repelled  Spini  angrily,  the 
wine-breathing  compagnacdo  might  become  sav- 
age, being  more  ready  at  resentment  than  at 
the  divination  of  motives.  He  adopted  a third 
course,  which  proved  that  Romola  retained  one 
sort  of  power  over  him — the  power  of  dread. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  intending  a hint  to 
her,  and  said,  in  a good-humored  tone  of  com- 
radeship, 

“Yes,  my  Dolfo,  you  may  prepare  in  all  se- 
curity. But  take  no  trumpets  with  you.” 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  Spini,  a little  piqued 
“No  need  to  play  Ser  Saccente  with  me.  I 
know  where  the  devil  keeps  his  tail  as  well  as 
you  do.  What  I he  swallowed  the  bait  whole  ? 

The  prophetic  nose  didn't  scent  the  hook  at  all  ?” 
he  went  on,  lowering  his  tone  a little,  with  a 
blundering  sense  of  secrecy. 

“ The  brute  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  has 
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emptied  the  bag,”  thought  Tito;  hut  aloud  he 
said,  4<  Swallowed  all  as  easily  as  yon  swallow 
a cup  ofTrobbiuno.  Ha!  I see  torches  : there 
must  be  a dead  body  coming.  The  pestilence 
has  been  spreading,  I hear.” 

* 4 Suffocation ! I hate  the  sight  of  those  biers. 
Good-night,”  said  Spini,  hastily  moving  off. 

The  torches  were  really  coming,  but  they  pre- 
ceded a church  dignitary,  who  was  returning 
homeward  ; the  suggestion  of  the  dead  body  and 
the  pestilence  was  Tito's  device  for  getting  tid  of 


Spini  without  telling  him  to  go.  The  moment 
he  had  moved  away  Tito  turned  to  Roraola,  und 
said,  quietly, 

u Do  not  be  alarmed  by  any  thing  that  hestux 
has  said,  my  Romola.  We  will  go  on  now : I 
think  the  rain  has  not  increased.” 

She  was  quivering  with  indignant  resolution  : 
it  was  of  no  use  for  Tito  to  speak  in  that  uncon- 
cerned way.  She  distrusted  every  word  he  could 
utter. 

**  I will  not  go  on,”  she  said.  li  I will  not 
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move  nearer  home  until  I have  some  security 
against  this  treachery  being  perpetrated.” 

‘ ‘Wait,  at  least,  until  these  torches  have 
passed,”  said  Tito,  with  perfect  self-command, 
but  with  a new  rising  of  dislike  to  a wife  who 
this  time,  he  foresaw,  might  have  the  power  of 
thwarting  him  in  spite  of  the  husband’s  pre- 
dominance. 

The  torches  passed,  with  the  Vicario  dell* 
Arcivcscovo,  and  due  reverence  was  done  by 
Tito,  but  Romola  saw  nothing  outward.  If  for 
the  defeat  of  this  treachery,  in  which  she  be- 
lieved with  all  the  force  of  long  presentiment,  it 
had  been  necessary  at  that  moment  for  her  to 
spring  on  her  husband  and  hurl  herself  with  him 
down  a precipice,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
done  it.  Union  with  this  man ! At  that  mo- 
ment the  self-quelling  discipline  of  two  years 
seemed  to  be  nullified : she  felt  nothing  but  that 
they  were  divided. 

They  were  nearly  in  darkness  again,  and  could 
only  see  each  other’s  faces  dimly. 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  Tito— this  time  tell  me 
the  truth,”  said  Romola,  in  a low,  quivering 
voice.  “ It  will  be  safer  for  you.” 

“ Why  should  I desire  to  tell  you  any  thing 
else,  my  angry  saint  ?”  said  Tito,  with  a slight 
touch  of  contempt,  which  was  the  vent  of  his 
annoyance,  “since  the  truth  is  precisely  that 
over  which  you  have  most  reason  to  rqjoice — 
namely,  that  my  knowing  a plot  of  Spini’s  ena- 
bles me  to  secure  the  Frate  from  falling  a vic- 
tim to  it.” 


“ What  is  the  plot  ?” 

“That  I decline  to  tell,”  said  Tito.  “It  is 
enough  that  the  Frate’s  s^ety  will  be  secured.” 

“It  is  a plot  for  drawing  him  outside  the 
gates  that  Spini  may  murder  him.” 

“ There  has  been  no  intention  of  murder.  It 
is  simply  a plot  for  compelling  him  to  obey  the 
Pope’s  summons  to  Rome.  But  as  I serve  the 
popular  government,  and  think  the  Frate’s  pres- 
ence here  is  a necessary  means  of  maintaining  it 
at  present^  I choose  to  prevent  his  departure. 
You  may  go  to  sleep  with  entire  ease  of  mind 
to-night.” 

For  a moment  Romola  was  silent  Then  she 
said,  in  a voice  of  anguish,  “Tito,  it  is  of  no 
use : I have  no  belief  in  you.” 

She  could  just  discern  his  action,  as  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  spread  out  his  palms  in 
silence.  That  cold  dislike  which  is  the  anger 
of  unimpassioned  beings  was  hardening  within 
him. 


“ If  the  Frate  leaves  the  city — if  any  harm 
happens  to  him,”  said  Romola,  after  a slight 
pause,  in  a new  tone  of  indignant  resolution,  “I 
will  declare  what  I have  heard  to  the  Signoria, 
and  you  will  be  disgraced.  What  if  I am  your 
wife?”  she  went  on,  impetuously;  “I  will  be 
disgraced  with  you.  If  we  are  united,  I am  that 
part  of  you  that  will  save  you  from  crime.  Oth- 
ers shall  not  be  betrayed.” 

“ I am  quite  aware  of  what  you  would  be  like- 
ly to  do,  anima  mta,”  said  Tito,  in  the  coolest 
of  his  liquid  tones ; * 1 therefore,  if  you  have  a 
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small  amount  of  reasoning  at  your  disposal  just 
now,  consider  that  if  you  believe  me  in  nothing 
else,  you  may  believe  me  when  I say  I will  take 
care  of  myself,  and  not  put  it  in  your  power  to 
ruin  me.” 

“ Then  you  assure  me  that  the  Frate  is  warn- 
ed— he  will  not  go  beyond  the  gates  ?” 

“ He  shall  not  go  beyond  the  gates.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause ; but  distrust  was 
not  to  be  expelled. 

“I  will  go  back  to  San  Marco  now  and  find 
out,”  Romola  said,  making  a movement  forward. 

“You  shall  not !”  said  Tito,  in  a bitter  whis- 
per, seizing  her  wrists  with  all  his  masculine 
force.  “I  am  master  of  you.  You  shall  not 
set  yourself  in  opposition  to  me.” 

There  were  passers-by  approaching.  Tito  had 
heard  them,  and  that  was  why  he  spoke  in  a whis- 
per. Romola  was  too  conscious  of  being  mas- 
tered to  have  struggled,  even  if  she  had  remained  „ 
unconscious  that  witnesses  were  at  haq£.  But 
she  was  aware  now  of  footsteps  and  voices,  and 
her  habitual  sense  of  personal  dignity  made  her 
at  once  yield  to  Tito's  movement  toward  lead- 
ing her  from  the  loggia.  % 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time  un- 
der the  small  drizzling  rain.  The  first  rush  of 
indignation  and  alarm  in  Romola  had  begun  to 
give  way  to  more  complicated  feelings,  which 
rendered  speech  and  action  difficult.  In  that 
simpler  state  of  vehemence,  open  opposition  to 
the  husband  from  whom  she  felt  her  soul  revolt- 
ing, had  had  the  aspect  of  a temptation  for  her ; 
it  seemed  the  easiest  of  all  courses.  But  now 
habits  of  self-questioning,  memories  of  impulse 
subdued,  and  that  proud  reserve  which  all  dis- 
cipline had  left  unmodified,  began  to  emerge 
from  the  flood  of  passion.  The  grasp  of  her 
wrists,  which  asserted  her  husband  s physical 
predominance,  ii^tead  of  arousing  a new  fierce- 
ness in  her,  as  it  might  have  done  if  her  impetu- 
osity had  been  of  a more  vulgar  kind,  had  given 
her  a momentary  shuddering  horror  at  this  form 
of  contest  with  him.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  in  declared  hostility  to  each  other  since 
her  flight  and  return,  and  the  check  given  to  her 
ardent  resolution  then  retained  the  power  to  ar- 
rest her  now.  In  this  altered  condition  her 
mind  began  to  dwell  on  the  probabilities  that 
would  save  her  from  any  desperate  course  : Tito 
would  not  risk  betrayal  by  her;  whatever  had 
been  his  original  intention,  he  must  be  determ- 
ined now  by  the  fact  that  she  knew  of  the  plot. 

She  was  not  bound  now  to  do  any  thing  else 
than  to  hang  over  him  that  certainty  that  if  he 
deceived  her,  her  lips  would  not  be  closed.  And 
then,  it  was  possible — yes,  she  must  cling  to 
that  possibility  till  it  was  disproved — that  Tito 
had  never  meant  to  aid  in  the  betrayal  of  the 
Frate. 

Tito,  on  his  side,  was  busy  with  thoughts,  and 
did  not  speak  again  till  they  were  near  home. 

Then  he  said — 

“Well,  Romola,  have  you  now  had  time  to 
recover  calmness  ? If  so,  you  can  supply  your 
want  of  belief  in  me  by  a little  rational  infer- 
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"believe  it;  tf  the  frmw  is  betrayed,  I will  de- 
nointcv?  you.n  Him  paused  e-mnpaept,  nod  toll 
yakl  with  vin  irffertj 1*  Un t ft  wai?  not  so,  I have 
(►crimps  s]>‘kvn  loo  hastily— -you  mw'er  meant  it 
Only,  why  will  you  seem  to  be  llitu  -jftj&aNl  com- 
rade?” < • • . ’ , 

4*  vSncb  Tidfttir>ti«  rif*  meyituftfe  to  faActftfil 
mot),  my  Rotokv  i 'itb,  by  >to 

r4raing  the  Wkggfe*  te.  ' * > act  Fait 

creature*  li ft?  ’iil  the  vdotto.  £n^  *«wt 
with  nil  eniv  ft&itt/*  be  Added,  opening  todoor 
fth  tier, 


Once : you  can  sup,  j preemno,  that  if  I had  bad 
any  intention  of  furthering  £pini>  plot  I should 
Paw  be  aware  tov  to  pu^e^sibh  of  a fair  Pidtf- 
urme  for  my  wife*  who  ttow&  the  secret  of  the 
plot  would  be  tttffertos  obstok?  m m v way.” 

the  tone  which  was  just  then 
the  easiest  ttoito,  that  in  XSomoLVs 

present  mood  peryaasive-  deprecation  would  be 
lost  upon  her. 

'v^Yej*  Tito,”  she  ?uid,  in  t\  tow  14 1 
think  yrm  believe  that  l would  guard  the  Hepith- 
lie  from  further  treachery,  Tou  ftre.  fighi  to 
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qatros.  But  Crtoic  wa*  not  s act  a man,  nor 
- would  hik  house  be  such  a house.  Mrs.  Dale 

hoped  tot  Idly  KOUJd  te  him,  and 

satisfied  tfiih  hi«  motte  of  lifeji-mni. 

K id  believe  that would  bo  the  case;  but  as 

' regarded  herself  she  was  forced  to  con)fe»l  that 

Vj in  sticb  n mmHgv  her  fehild  WWid  tm  much 
divided  frotn  h\xr.  That  jdi&fcaut .fthoifc#*  which 
i eht>  had  long  that  to  might 

v®. ; r$Ji* v,  ) huve  a we fehto  tore  uv-eoming  rear*  should  be 
v j umquRh«hl^  rnifr  w In  vnau  narrow*  L*m- 
J doit  meat,  now  become  a city  lady  ,* 

; but Ifeli  would  siiii  fee. lift. to  her,  and  ii.fciight 
Av'  Vi  ill  Ik:  hi -ik'd  that  Bdi  v.mdd  lirtd  fcr  herself 

II»Ka  smae^iratry  home.  , \ '•  3. 

v ' Hines  the  day  tic  which  Idly  bud  first  told  her 
y mrttW  of  her  eug^^emcTit  Mw..  Ikie  bad feand 

\\  much  thorn  fall y and  more  fr^ 

" fiuutiily  wiili  Bidftlhfciwitb  her.  ytwingcf • fkngU- 
ter.  Av  long  as  1/itoie  was  at  AUington  this 
utonaiuml  enough*  Ik  and  Lily  were  of  course . 
h%biher^  while  .Sell  remained  with  to*  inothcr. 

' ' But  thp  same  itotoof  tffmgs  cantinned  even  al  ter 

It  WM  not.  that  theixj  was 


»|g|jK  f Ci^bm  wu^  g»ync, 

Pwt  ! ^ cooines*  ot  WAirt  of  affection  Ixjtswien  xUt 

moHier  upd  duugbtor,  but  ’that  Liiy V;  heatrt.  was 
W&ti  • ; toll  of  her  jfover,  Apd  ^irMrs.  th%  though  she 
y?/-  hipi  giTon.hiW  c/irdwd  (‘dn^cat  to  tlfti  murhugo, 
felt  that  *hr/  'tol  hrti'  fw  fK»lti  U of  sy ,i» paih j with 
ber/fetu^^i^-hi^.  :'  fifth  had  never  scud* 
to  hertt-Hvi  tto  A7BlIfo>rI  Funv;  imy«  she  hud 

that,  alto  tnw  fend 
of  him.  But,  dh  iru^h,  fee  wus  not  t&  nmn  ufter 
******  | ftur .cPfft  hchti  He  Was  not  Puo ho  ooatd  $v$r 
he  to  her  fttfr  o'm  to  ttnd  her  own  child. 

HHI Mm pm||i  v.,.?  ^ ...  _ if  tool  Bat  she  »i\(l  Bpll  wpyltf  pups  hparu  tdgcl-to 
iTi.  !6lm  to!  not  much jfer ^ikfego(14ly^piiVj>(5cts,  ‘‘it fet*xrtK  yoMrafego 
she  tjuisild  llud  }n  hoU^p  n;u^h  10  said  Af ?w.  little,  4Hhut  she  ftf  all  girls 

per-rmai  feuppioi^  for  her  .$ho  did  slmulii pftuvp  tom  fancied  by  such  a mart  as  Mr, 

not  4i>,11ke  Nlr.  Cri^^bi^  dov  Ih  ia>y  d«|irec  Crosblc,  or  that  fthe  toidd  have  liked  him.  I 
mittwst  him;  hut  to  Wd ;^n  ^>d^h  of  him  can  not  irnsgiiio  Lily  hviu^iVi  London.  V 
to  inuk'*  her  certain  tot  fdlv'^  futtttu. homc  -in  M*  lVha  h ^»ndund  tfto&ionMz  to  her  to  trill 

Lcmdan  told  not  be  * liomo  Ihr  l>ar.  ?!&  w.%* \ he  Siafysy lhdi 
'wuridlyp  or^  v& h&$U > irmp  pf  ^ ; -fipfw  so~?f1m  mre  i ho}?o  m,  Bnt  it 

vrcnM  be  onylcms  iu  mnfce  to  i*o*t  of  Jils-  .in- ; s<fcm  na  though  %ht  will  bzso  fat  from 

come,  nmi  '<m  life  ^dtihl  bc;  hue  tog  stru^:lrf  , ;».v  U h nor  to  dmmricis  but  the  mmnuT  of 

tint  petfe^pt  for  iito^fexfer  siPng^  Whudi  ; jife  ^feioh  muW.  tlw  ^pamUnn;  I ftbyW  jPu’U 
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can  never  tell.  If  I do  you  must  follow  us, 
mamma.  ” 

“ I do  not  want  another  Mr.  Crosbie  for  yon, 
dear/' 

“ But  perhaps  I may  want  one  for  myself. 
You  need  not  tremble  quite  yet,  however.  A pol- 
ios do  not  come  this  road  every  day.’' 

“Poor  Lily!  Do  you  remember  when  she 
first  called  him  Apollo?  I do,  well.  I remem- 
ber his  coming  here  the  day  after  Bernard  brought 
him  down,  and  how  you  were  playing  on  the 


lawn,  while  I was  in  the  other  garden.  I little 
thought  then  what  it  would  come  to.” 

“ But,  mamma,  you  don’t  regret  it  tf1 
“ Not  if  it’s  to  make  her  happy.  If  she  can 
be  happy  with  him,  of  course  I shall  not  regret 
it ; not  though  hr*  were  to  take  her  to  the  world’s 
end  away  from  us.  What  else  have  I to  look 
for  but  that  she  and  you  should  both  be  hap- 

py?« 

“Men  in  London  arc  happy  with  their  wives 
as  well  as  men  in  the  country.” 

• \ \ \ Ori-gthal  from 
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44  Oh  yes ; of  all  women  I should  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that.” 

“ And  as  to  Adolphus  himself,  I do  not  know 
why  we  should  distrust  him.” 

44  No,  my  dear ; there  is  no  reason.  If  I did 
distrust  him,  I should  not  hare  given  so  ready 
an  assent  to  the  marriage.  But,  neverthe- 
less— ” 

44  The  truth  is,  you  don’t  like  him,  mamma.” 

44  Not  so  cordially  as  I hope  I may  like  any 
man  whom  you  may  choose  for  your  husband.” 

And  Lily,  though  she  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  Mrs.  Dale,  felt  that  her  mother  was 
in  some  degree  estranged  from  her.  Crosbie’s 
name  was  frequently  mentioned  between  them, 
but  in  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Dale’s  voice,  and  in  her 
manner  when  she  spoke  of  him,  there  was  lack- 
ing that  enthusiasm  and  heartiness  which  real 
sympathy  would  have  produced.  Lily  did  not 
analyze  her  own  feelings,  or  closely  make  inqui- 
ry as  to  those  of  her  mother,  but  she  perceived 
that  it  was  not  all  as  she  would  have  wished  it 
to  have  been.  44  I know  mamma  does  not  love 
him,”  she  said  to  Bell  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  she  received  Crosbie’s  first  letter. 

44  Not  as  you  do,  Lily;  but  she  does  love  him.” 

4 4 Not  as  I do ! To  say  that  is  nonsense,  Bell ; 
of  course  she  does  not  love  him  as  I do.  But 
the  truth  is,  she  does  not  love  him  at  all.  Do 
you  think  I can  not  see  it  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  that  you  see  too  much.” 

44  She  never  says  a word  against  him ; but  if 
she  really  liked  him  she  would  sometimes  say  a 
word  in  his  favor.  I do  not  think  she  would 
ever  mention  his  name  unless  you  or  I spoke  of 
him  before  her.  If  she  did  not  approve  of  him, 
why  did  she  not  say  so  sooner?” 

44  That’s  hardly  fair  upon  mamma,”  said  Bell, 
with  some  earnestness.  44  She  does  not  disap- 
prove of  him,  and  she  never  did.  You  know 
mamma  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would 
not  interfere  with  us  in  such  a matter  without 
very  strong  reason.  As  regards  Mr.  Crosbie, 
she  gave  her  consent  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation.” 

44  Yes,  she  did.” 

44  IIow  can  you  say,  then,  that  she  disapproves 
of  him  ?” 

44 1 didn’t  mean  to  find  fault  with  mamma. 
Perhaps  it  will  come  all  right.” 

44  It  will  come  all  right.”  But  Bell,  though 
she  made  this  very  satisfactory  promise,  was  as 
well  aware  as  either  of  the  others  that  the  fam- 
ily would  be  divided  when  Crosbie  should  have 
married  Lily  and  taken  her  off  to  London. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell 
were  sitting  together.  Lily  was  above  in  her 
own  room,  either  writing  to  her  lover,  or  read- 
ing his  letter,  or  thinking  of  him,  or  working  for 
him.  In  some  way  she  was  employed  on  his 
behalf,  and  with  this  object  she  was  alone.  It 
was  now  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  fire  was 
lit  in  Mrs.  Dale’s  drawing-room.  The  window 
which  opened  upon  the  lawn  was  closed,  the 
heavy  curtains  had  been  put  back  in  their  places, 
• and  it  tad  been  acknowledged  as  an  unwelcome 
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fact  that  the  last  of  the  summer  was  over.  This 
was  always  a sorrow  to  Mrs.  Dale ; but  it  is  one 
of  those  sorrows  which  hardly  admit  of  open  ex- 
pression. 

44  Bell,”  she  said,  looking  up  suddenly, 44  there’s 
your  uncle  at  the  window;  let  him  in.”  For 
now,  since  the  putting  up  of  the  curtains,  the 
window  had  been  bolted  as  well  as  closed.  So 
Bell  got  up,  and  opened  a passage  for  the  squire’s 
entrance.  It  was  not  often  that  he  came  down 
in  this  way,  and  when  he  did  do  so  it  was  gener- 
ally for  some  purpose  which  had  been  expressed 
before. 

“What!  fires  already?”  said  he.  44 1 never 
have  fires  at  the  other  house  in  the  morning  till 
the  first  of  November.  I like  to  see  a spark  in 
the  grate  after  dinner.” 

44 1 like  a fire  when  I'm  cold,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

But  this  was  a subject  on  which  the  squire  and 
his  sister-in-law  had  differed  before,  and  as  Mr. 

Dale  had  some  business  in  hand  he  did  not  now 
choose  to  waste  his  energy  in  supporting  his  own 
views  on  the  question  of  fires. 

44 Bell,  my  dear,”  said  he,  44 1 want  to  speak 
to  your  mother  for  a minute  or  two  on  a matter 
of  business.  You  wouldn’t  mind  leaving  us  for 
a little  while,  would  you  ?”  Whereupon  Bell 
collected  up  her  work  and  went  up  stairs  to  her 
sister.  44  Uncle  Christopher  is  below  with  mam- 
ma,” said  she,  44  talking  about  business.  I sup- 
pose it  is  something  to  do  with  your  marriage.” 

But  Bell  was  wrong.  The  squire’s  visit  had  no 
reference  to  Lily’s  marriage. 

Mrs.  Dale  did  not  move  or  speak  a word  when 
Bell  was  gone,  though  it  was  evident  that  the 
squire  paused  in  order  that  she  might  ask  some 
question  of  him.  44  Mary,”  said  he,  at  last, 44  I’ll 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  I have  come  to  say  to 
you.”  Whereupon  she  put  the  piece  of  needle- 
work which  was  in  her  hands  down  upon  the 
work-basket  before  her,  and  settled  herself  to 
listen  to  him. 

44 1 wish  to  speak  to  you  about  Bell.” 

“About  Bell?”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  as  though 
much  surprised  that  he  should  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  her  respecting  her  eldest  daughter. 

44  Yes,  about  Bell.  Here’s  Lily  going  to  be 
married,  and  it  will  be  well  that  Bell  should  be 
married  too.” 

44 1 don’t  see  that  at  all,^said  Mrs.  Dale.  44 1 
am  by  no  means  in  a hurry  to  be  rid  of  her.” 

44  No,  I dare  say  not.  Bnt  of  course  you  only 
regard  her  welfare,  and  I can  truly  say  that  I do 
the  same.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  hur- 
ry as  to  a marriage  for  her  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ; but  there  may  be  circumstances  to 
make  such  a thing  desirable,  and  I think  that 
there  are.”  It  was  evident  from  the  squire’s 
tone  and  manner  that  he  was  very  much  in  earn- 
est ; but  it  was  also  evident  that  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  opening  out  the  budget  with  which 
he  had  prepared  himself.  He  hesitated  a little 
in  his  voice,  and  seemed  to  be  almost  nervous. 

Mrs.  Dale,  with  some  little  spice  of  ill-nature, 
altogether  abstained  from  assisting  him.  She 
was  jealous  of  interference  from  him  about  her 
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girls,  and  though  she  was  of  course  bound  to 
listen  to  him,  she  did  so  with  a prejudice  against 
and  almost  with  a resolve  to  oppose  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  When  he  had  finished 
his  little  speech  about  circumstances  the  squire 
paused  again;  but  Mrs.  Dale  still  sat  silent, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face. 

“I  love  your  children  very  dearly,”  said  he, 
“ though  I believe  you  hardly  give  me  credit  for 
doing  so.” 

“I  am  sure  you  do,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “and 
they  are  both  well  aware  of  it.” 

“ And  I am  very  anxious  that  they  should  be 
comfortably  established  in  life.  I have  no  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  and  those  of  my  two  brothers 
are  every  thing  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Dale  had  always  considered  it  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  that  Bernard  should  be  the  squire*s 
heir,  and  bad  never  felt  that  her  daughters  had 
any  claim  on  that  score.  It  was  a well  under- 
stood thing  in  the  family  that  the  senior  male 
Dale  should  have  all  the  Dale  property  and  all 
the  Dale  money.  She  fully  recognized  even 
the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  squire  was  almost  guilty 
of  hypocrisy  in  naming  his  nephew  and  his  two 
nieces  together,  as  though  they  were  the  joint 
heirs  of  his  love.  Bernard  was  his  adopted  son, 
and  no  one  had  begrudged  to  the  uncle  the  right 
of  making  such  adoption.  Bernard  was  every 
thing  to  him,  and  as  being  his  heir  was  bound 
to  obey  him  in  many  things.  But  her  daugh- 
ters were  no  more  to  him  than  any  nieces  might 
be  to  any  uncle.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  disposal  in  marriage;  and  the  mother’s 
spirit  was  already  up  in  arms  and  prepared  to  do 
battle  for  her  own  independence,  and  for  that  of 
her  children.  “ If  Bernard  would  marry  well,” 
said  she,  “I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a comfort 
to  you” — meaning  to  imply  thereby  that  the 
squire  had  no  right  to  trouble  himself  about  any 
other  marriage. 

“ That’s  just  it,”  said  the  squire.  “ It  would 
be  a great  comfort  to  me.  And  if  he  and  Bell 
could  make  up  their  minds  together,  it  would, 
I should  think,  be  a great  comfort  to  you  also.” 

“Bernard  and  Belli”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dale. 
No  idea  of  such  a union  had  ever  yet  come  upon 
her,  and  now  in  her  surprise  she  sat  silent. 
She  had  always  like^Bernard  Dale,  having  felt 
for  him  more  family  affection  than  for  any  other 
of  the  Dale  family  beyond  her  own  hearth.  He 
had  been  very  intimate  in  her  house,  having 
made  himself  almost  as  a brother  to  her  girls. 
But  she  had  never  thought  of  him  as  a husband 
for  either  of  them. 

“ Then  Bell  has  not  spoken  to  you  about  it?” 
said  the  squire. 

“Never  a word.” 

“ And  you  have  never  thought  about  it?” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

“ I have  thought  about  it  a great  deal.  For 
some  years  I have  always  been  thinking  of  it. 

I have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  shall  be  very 
unhappy  if  it  can  not  be  brought  about.  They 
are  both  very  dear  to  me — dearer  than  any  body  I 


else.  If  I could  see  them  man  and  wife,  I 
should  not  much  care  then  how  soon  I left  the 
old  place  to  them.” 

There  was  a purer  touch  of  feeling  in  this 
than  the  squire  had  ever  before  shown  in  his  sis- 
ter-in-law’s presence,  and  more  heartiness  than 
she  had  given  him  the  credit  of  possessing. 

And  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  her  own  child  was  included  in  this  unex- 
pected warmth  of  love,  and  that  she  was  bound 
at  any  rate  to  entertain  some  gratitude  for  such 
kindness. 

“ It  is  good  of  you  to  think  of  her,”  said  the 
mother ; “ very  good.” 

“I  think  a great  deal  about  her,”  said  the 
squire.  “But  that  does  not  much  matter  now. 

The  fact  is,  that  she  has  declined  Bernard's 
offer.” 

“ Has  Bernard  offered  to  her?” 

“ So  he  tells  me;  and  she  has  refused  him. 

It  may  perhaps  be  natural  that  she  should  do  so, 
never  having  taught  herself  to  look  at  him  in 
the  light  of  a lover.  I don’t  blame  her  at  alL 
I am  not  angry  with  her.” 

“ Angry  with  her  I No.  You  can  hardly  be 
angry  with  her  for  not  being  in  love  with  her 
, cousin.” 

“ I say  that  I am  not  angiy  with  her.  But  I 
think  she  might  undertake  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. You  would  like  such  a match,  would  you 
not?” 

Mrs.  Dale  did  not  at  first  make  any  answer, 
but  began  to  revolve  the  thing  in  her  mind,  and 
to  look  at  it  in  various  points  of  view.  There 
was  a great  deal  in  such  an  arrangement  which 
at  the  first  sight  recommended  it  to  her  very 
strongly.  All  the  local  circumstances  were  in 
its  favor.  As  regarded  herself  it  would  promise 
to  her  all  that  she  had  ever  desired.  It  would 
give  her  a prospect  of  seeing  very  much  of  Lily ; 
for  if  Bell  were  settled  at  the  old  family  house, 

Crosbie  would  naturally  be  much  with  his  friend. 

She  liked  Bernard  also  ? and  for  a moment  or 
two  fancied,  as  she  turned  it  all  over  in  her 
mind,  that  even  yet,  if  such  a marriage  were  to 
take  place,  there  might  grow  up  something  like 
true  regard  between  her  and  the  old  squire. 

How  happy  would  be  her  old  age  in  that  small 
house,  if  Bell  with  her  children  were  living  so 
close  to  her ! 

“Well?”  said  the  squire,  who  was  looking 
very  intently  into  her  face. 

“ I was  thinking,  ” said  Mrs.  Dale.  “ Do  you 
say  that  she  has  already  refused  him  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  she  has ; but  then  you  know — ” 

“ It  must  of  course  be  left  for  her  to  judge.” 

“If  you  mean  that  she  can  not  be  made  to 
marry  her  cousin,  of  course  we  all  know  she 
cant.” 

“ I mean  rather  more  than  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  then?” 

“ That  the  matter  must  be  left  altogether  to 
her  own  decision ; that  no  persuasion  must  be 
used  by  you  or  me.  If  he  can  persuade  her, 
indeed — ” 

“Yes,  exactly.  He  must  persuade  her.  I , 
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quite  agree  with  you  that  he  should  have  liber- 
ty to  plead  his  own  cause.  But  look  you  here, 
Mary,  she  has  always  been  a very  good  child  to 
you — ” 

“Indeed  she  has.” 

44  And  a word  from  you  would  go  a long  way 
with  her,  as  it  ought.  If  she  knows  that  you 
would  like  her  to  marry  her  cousin,  it  will  make 
her  think  it  her  duty — ” 

“ Ah  ! but  that  is  just  what  I can  not  try  to 
make  her  think.” 

44  Will  you  let  me  speak,  Mary  ? You  take 
toe  up  and  scold  me  before  the  words  are  half 
out  of  my  mouth.  Of  course  I know  that,  in 
these  days,  a young  lady  is  not  to  be  compelled 
into  marrying  any  body — not  but  that,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  they  did  better  than  they  do  now 
when  they  had  not  quite  so  much  of  their  own 
way.” 

“I  never  would  take  upon  myself  to  ask  a 
child  to  marry  any  man.” 

44  But  you  may  explain  to  her  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  give  such  a proposal  much  thought  be- 
fore it  is  absolutely  refused.  A girl  either  is  in 
love  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  she  is  ready  to 
jump  down  a man’s  throat ; and  that  was  the 
case  with  Lily.” 

“ She  nevef  thought  of  the  man  till  he  had 
proposed  to  her  fully.” 

“Well,  never  mind  now.  But  if  a girl  is 
not  in  love,  she  thinks  she  is  bound  to  swear 
and  declare  that  she  never  will  be  so.” 

“I  don’t  think  Bell  ever  declared  any  thing 
of  the  kind.” 

44  Yes,  she  did.  She  told  Bernard  that  she 
didn’t  love  him,  and  couldn’t  love  him,  and,  in 
fact,  that  she  wouldn’t  think  any  thing  more 
about  it.  Now,  Mary,  that’s  what  I call  being 
headstrong  and  positive.  I don’t  want  to  drive 
her,  and  I don’t  want  you  to  drive  her.  But 
here  is  an  arrangement  which  for  her  will  be  a 
very  good  one ; you  must  admit  that.  We  all 
know  that  she  is  on  excellent  terms  with  Ber- 
nard. It  isn’t  as  though  they  had  been  falling 
out  and  hating  each  other  all  their  lives.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
talked  nonsense  about  being  his  sister,  and  all 
that.” 

41 1 don’t  see  that  it  was  nonsense  at  all.” 

“Yes,  it  was  nonsense — on  such  an  occasion. 
If  a man  .asks  a girl  to  marry  him,  he  doesn’t 
want  her  to  talk  to  him  about  being  his  sister. 
I think  it  is  nonsense.  If  she  would  only  con- 
sider about  it  properly,  she  would  soon  learn  to 
love  him.” 

44  That  lesson,  if  it  be  learned  at  all,  must  be 
learned  without  any  tutor.” 

44  You  won’t  do  any  thing  to  help  me,  then?” 

44 1 will,  at  any  rate,  do  nothing  to  mar  you. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I must  think  over  the 
matter  fully  before  I can  decide  what  I had  bet- 
ter say  to  Bell  about  it.  From  her  not  speak- 
ing to  me — ” 

44 1 think  she  ought  to  have  told  you.” 

44  No,  Mr.  Dale.  Had  she  accepted  him,  of 
course  she  would  have  told  me.  Had  she  thought 
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of  doing  so,  she  might  probably  have  consulted 
me.  But  if  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
must  reject  him — ” 

44  She  oughtn’t  to  have  made  up  her  mind.” 

44  But  if  she  did,  it  seems  natural  to  me  that 
she  should  speak  of  it  to  no  one.  She  might 
probably  think  that  Bernard  would  be  as  well 
pleased  that  it  should  not  be  known.” 

“Pshaw— -known!  of  course  it  will  be  known. 

As  you  want  time  to  consider  of  it,  I will  say 
nothing  more  now.  If  she  were  my  daughter, 

I should  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  her  what 
I thought  best  for  her  welfare.” 

44 1 have  none ; though  I may  have  some  in 
making  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  best  for  her 
welfare.  But,  Mr.  Dale,  you  may  be  sure  of 
this — I will  speak  to  her  very  earnestly  of  your 
kindness  and  love  for  her.  And  I wish  yon 
would  believe  that  I feel  your  regard  for  her 
very  strongly.” 

In  answer  to  this  he  merely  shook  his  head, 
and  hummed  and  hawed.  “ You  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  married,  as  regards  yourself?”  he 
asked. 

44 Certainly  I would,”  said  Mrs.  Dale.  “I 
have  always  liked  Bernard,  and  I believe  my 
girl  would  be  safe  with  him.  But  then,  you 
see,  it’s  a question  on  which  my  own  likings  or 
dislikings  should  not  have  any  bearing.” 

And  so  they  parted,  the  squire  making  his 
way  back  again  through  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. He  was  not  above  half  pleased  with  his 
interview;  but  then  he  was  a man  for  whom 
half  pleasure  almost  sufficed.  He  rarely  in- 
dulged any  expectation  that  people  would  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  him.  Mrs.  Dale,  since 
she  had  come  to  the  Small  House,  had  never 
been  a source  of  satisfaction  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  on  that  account  regret  that  he  had  brought 
her  there.  He  was  a constant  man ; urgent  in 
carrying  out  his  own  plans,  but  not  sanguine  in 
doing  60,  and  by  no  means  apt  to  expect  that 
all  things  would  go  smooth  with  him.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  nephew  and  his  niece 
should  be  married,  and,  should  he  ultimately 
fail  in  this,  such  failure  would  probably  embit- 
ter his  future  life ; but  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  to  be  angry  in  the  mean  time,  or  to 
fume  and  scold  because  he  met  with  opposition. 

He  had  told  Mrs.  Dale  that  he  loved  Bell  dear- 
ly. So  he  did,  though  he  seldom  spoke  to  her 
with  much  show  of  special  regard,  and  never  was 
soft  and  tender  with  her.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  now  love  her  the  less  because 
she  opposed  his  wishes.  He  was  a constant, 
undemonstrative  man,  given  rather  to  brooding 
than  to  thinking ; harder  in  his  words  than  in 
his  thoughts,  with  more  of  heart  than  others  be- 
lieved, or  that  he  himself  knew;  but,  above  all, 
he  was  a man  who,  having  once  desired  a thing, 
would  desire  it  always. 

Mrs.  Dale,  when  she  was  left  alone,  began  to 
turn  over  the  question  in  her  mind  in  a much 
fuller  manner  than  the  squire’s  presence  had  as 
yet  made  possible  for  her.  Would  not  such  a 
marriage  as  this  be  for  them  all  the  happiest  do- 
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AND  UATB  l NOT  HEAI-LY  L6V«I>  YOU?' 


marriage  which  would  not  bo  delightful  to  her. 
It  would  give  a realisation  to  all  her  dreams  of 
future  happiness. 

But,  as  sho  said  to  herself  over  and  over 
again,  all  that  must  go  for  nothing.  It  must 
be  for  Bell,  and  for  her  only,  to  answer  Ber- 
nard's question.  In  her  mind  there  was  some- 
thing sacred  in  that  idea  of  love.  She  would 
regard  her  daughter  almost  as  a castaway  if  she 
were  to  marry  any  man  without  absolutely  lor- 


mestie  arrangement  which  circumstances  eonld 
afford?  Her  daughter  would  have  no  fortune, 
hut  here  would  be  prepared  for  her  all  the  com- 
forts which  fortune  can  give.  She  would  be 
received  into  her  unde’s  house,  not  as  some 
penniless.  portionless  bride  whom  Bernard  might 
have  married  and  brought  home,  but  us  the  wife 
whom  of  all  others  Bernard’s  friends  had  thought 
desirable  fur  him.  And  then,  as  regarded  Mrs, 
Dale  herself,  there  would  be  nothing  in  such  a 
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ing  him — loving  him  as  Lily  loved  her  lover, 
with  oil  her  heart  and  all  her  strength. 

With  such  a conviction  as  this  strong  upon 
her  she  felt  that  she  could  not  say  much  to  Bell 
that  would  be  of  any  sendee. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DR.  CROFTS. 

Ir  there  was  any  thing  in  the  world  as  to 
which  Isabella  Dale  was  quite  certain,  it  was 
this — that  she  was  not  in  love  with  Dr.  Crofts. 
As  to  being  in  love  with  her  cousin  Bernard, 
she  had  never  had  occasion  to  ask  herself  any 
question  on  that  head.  She  liked  him  very 
well,  but  she  had  never  thought  of  marrying 
him ; and  now,  when  he  made  his  proposal,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  think  of  it.  But  as 
regards  Dr.  Crofts,  she  had  thought  of  it,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind — in  the  manner  above 
described. 

It  may  be  said  that  she  could  not  have  been 
justified  in  discussing  the  matter  even  within 
her  own  bosom,  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by 
Dr.  Crofts  himself.  Let  it  then  be  considered 
that  Dr.  Crofts  had  given  her  some  such  au- 
thority. This  may  be  done  in  more  ways  than 
one ; and  Miss  Dale  could  not  have  found  her- 
self asking  herself  questions  about  him  unless 
there  had  been  fitting  occasion  for  her  to  do  so. 

The  profession  of  a medical  man  in  a small 
provincial  town  is  not  often  one  which  gives  to 
its  owner  in  early  life  a large  income.  Perhaps 
in  no  career  has  a man  to  work  harder  for  what 
he  earns,  or  to  do  more  work  without  earning 
any  thing.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as 
though  the  young  doctors  and  the  old  doctors 
had  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  different 
results  of  their  profession — the  young  doctors 
doing  all  the  work  and  the  old  doctors  taking 
all  the  money.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  account  for 
that  appearance  of  premature  gravity  which  is 
borne  by  so  many  of  the  medical  profession. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  a man  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a desire  to  put  away  childish  things 
very  early  in  life. 

Dr.  Crofts  had  now  been  practicing  in  Guest- 
wick  nearly  seven  years,  having  settled  himself 
in  that  town  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  being  at  this  period  about  thirty.  Dur- 
ing those  seven  years  his  skill  and  industry  had 
been  so  fully  admitted  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  medical  care  of  all  the  paupers  in 
the  union,  for  which  work  he  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  a year.  He  was 
also  assistant-surgeon  at  a small  hospital  which 
was  maintained  in  that  town,  and  held  two  or 
three  other  similar  public  positions,  all  of  which 
attested  his  respectability  and  general  proficien- 
cy. They,  moreover,  thoroughly  saved  him 
from  any  of  the  dangers  of  idleness ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  did  not  enable  him  to  regard  him- 
self as  a successful  professional  man.  Whereas 
old  Dr.  Gruffen,  of  whom  but  few  people  spoke 
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well,  had  made  a fortune  in  Guestwick,  and 
even  still  drew  from  the  ailments  of  the  town  a 
considerable  and  hardly  yet  decreasing  income. 

Now  this  was  hard  upon  Dr.  Crofts — unless 
there  was  existing  some  such  well-understood  ar- 
rangement as  that  above  named. 

He  had  been  known  to  the  family  of  the  Dales 
long  previous  to  his  settlement  at  Guestwick, 
and  had  been  very  intimate  with  them  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day.  Of  all  the  men,  young 
i or  old,  whom  Mrs.  Dale  counted  among  her  in- 
timate friends,  he  was  the  one  whom  Bhe  most 
trusted  and  admired.  And  he  was  a man  to  be 
trusted  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  was 
not  bright  and  always  ready,  os  was  Crosbie, 
nor  had  he  all  the  practical  worldly  good  s6nse 
of  Bernard  Dale.  In  mental  power  I doubt 
whether  he  was  superior  to  John  Eames;  to 
John  Eames,  such  as  he  might  become  when 
the  period  of  his  hobbledehoyhood  should  have 
altogether  passed  away.  But  Crofts,  compared 
with  the  other  three,  as  they  all  were  at  present, 
was  a man  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  of  them. 

And  there  was,  moreover,  about  him  an  occa- 
sional dash  of  humor,  without  which  Mrs.  Dale 
would  hardly  have  regarded  him  with  that  thor- 
ough liking  which  she  had  for  him.  But  it  was 
a quiet  humor,  apt  to  show  itself  when  he  had 
but  one  friend  with  him,  rather  than  in  general 
society.  Crosbie,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
much  more  bright  among  a dozen  than  he  could 
with  a single  companion.  Bernard  Dale  was 
never  bright ; and  as  for  Johnny  Eames — ; but 
in  tliis  matter  of  brightness,  Johnny  Eames  had 
not  yet  shown  to  the  world  what  his  character 
might  be. 

It  was  now  two  years  since  Crofts  had  been 
called  upon  for  medical  advice  on  behalf  of  his 
friend  Mrs.  Dale.  She  had  then  been  ill  for  a 
long  period — some  two  or  three  months,  and  Dr. 
Crofts  had  been  frequent  in  his  visits  at  Ailing- 
ton.  At  that  time  he  became  very  intimate 
with  Mrs.  Dale’s  daughters,  and  especially  so 
with  the  eldest.  Young  unmarried  doctors 
ought  perhaps  to  be  excluded  from  houses  in 
which  there  are  young  ladies.  I know,  at  any 
rate,  that  many  sage  matrons  hold  very  strongly 
to  that  opinion,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  doctors 
ought  to  get  themselves  married  before  they  ven- 
ture to  begin  working  for  a living.  Mrs.  Dale, 
perhaps,  regarded  her  own  girls  as  still  merely 
children,  for  Bell,  the  elder,  was  then  hardly 
eighteen;  or  perhaps  she  held  imprudent  and 
heterodox  opinions  on  this  subject ; or  it  may 
be  that  she  selfishly  preferred  Dr.  Crofts,  with 
all  the  danger  to  her  children,  to  Dr.  Gruffen, 
with  all  the  danger  to  herself.  But  the  result 
was  that  the  young  doctor  one  day  informed 
himself,  as  he  was  riding  back  to  Guestwick, 
that  much  of  his  happiness  in  this  world  would 
depend  on  his  being  able  to  marry  Mrs.  Dale’s 
eldest  daughter.  At  that  time  his  total  income 
amounted  to  little  more  than  two  hundred  a 
year,  and  he  had  resolved  within  his  own  mind 
that  Dr.  Gruffen  wras  esteemed  as  much  tho  bet- 
ter doct°r  general  public  opinion  of  Guest- 
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wick,  and  that  Dr.  Gruffen’s  sandy-haired  as- 
sistant would  even  have  a better  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  town  than  himself  should  it  ever 
come  to  pass  that  the  doctor  was  esteemed  too 
old  for  personal  practice.  Crofts  had  no  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  he  was  aware  that  Miss  Dale 
had  none.  Then,  under  those  circumstances, 
what  was  he  to  do  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  inquire  at 
any  great  length  into  those  love  passages  of  the 
doctor’s  life  which  took  place  three  years  before 
the  commencement  of  this  narrative.  He  made 
no  declaration  to  Bell ; but  Bell,  young  as  she 
was,  understood  well  that  he  would  fain  have 
done  so  had  not  his  courage  failed  him,  or  rath- 
er, had  not  his  prudence  prevented  him.  To 
Mrs.  Dale  he  did  speak,  not  openly  avowing  his 
love  even  to  her,  but  hinting  at  it,  and  then 
talking  to  her  of  his  unsatisfied  hopes  and  pro- 
fessional disappointments.  “It  is  not  that  I 
complain  of  being  poor  as  I am,  ” said  he ; “ or, 
at  any  rate,  not  so  poor  that  my  poverty  must  be 
any  source  of  discomfort  to  me;  but  I could 
hardly  marry  with  such  an  income  as  I have  at 
present.” 

“ But  it  will  increase,  will  it  not?”  said  Mrs. 
Dale. 

“It  may  some  day,  when  I am  becoming  an 
old  man,”  he  said.  “But  of  what  use  will  it 
be  to  me  then  ?” 

Mrs.  Dale  could  not  tell  him  that,  as  far  as 
her  voice  in  the  matter  went,  he  was  welcome 
to  woo  her  daughter  and  marry  her,  poor  as  he 
was,  and  doubly  poor  as  they  would  both  be  to- 
gether on  such  a pittance.  He  had  not  even 
mentioned  Bell’s  name,  and  had  he  done  so  she 
could  only  have  bade  him  wait  and  hope.  After 
that  he  said  nothing  further  to  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject. To  Bell  he  spoke  no  word  of  overt  love ; 
but  on  an  autumn  day,  when  Mrs.  Dale  was  al- 
ready convalescent,  and  the  repetition  of  his 
professional  visits  had  become  unnecessary,  he 
got  her  to  walk  with  him  through  the  half-hid- 
den shrubbery  paths,  and  then  told  her  things 
which  he  should  never  have  told  her  if  he  really 
wished  to  bind  her  heart  to  his.  He  repeated 
that  story  of  his  income,  and  explained  to  her 
that  his  poverty  was  only  grievous  to  him  in  that 
it  prevented  him  from  thinking  of  marriage. 
“I  suppose  it  must,”  said  Bell.  “I  should 
think  it  wrong  to  ask  any  lady  to  share  such  an 
income  as  mine,”  said  he.  Whereupon  Bell 
had  suggested  to  him  that  some  ladies  had  in- 
comes of  their  own,  and  that  he  might  in  that 
way  get  over  the  difficulty.  “ I should  be  afraid 
of  myself  in  marrying  a girl  with  money,”  said 
he ; “besides,  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now.”  Of  course  Bell  did  not  ask  him  why 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  and  for  a time  they 
went  on  walking  in  silence.  “ It  is  a hard  thing 
to  do,”  he  then  said — not  looking  at  her,  but 
looking  at  the  gravel  on  which  he  stood.  “ It 
is  a bard  thing  to  do,  but  I will  determine  to 
think  of  it  no  farther.  I believe  a man  may 
be  as  happy  single  as  he  may  married — almost.” 
“ Perhaps  more  so,”  said  Bell.  Then  the  doc- 
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tor  left  her;  and  Bell,  as  I have  said  before, 
made  up  her  mind  with  great  firmness  that  she 
was  not  in  love  with  him.  I may  certainly  say 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  as  to  which 
she  was  so  certain  as  she  was  of  this. 

And  now,  in  these  days,  Dr.  Crofts  did  not 
come  over  to  Allington  very  often.  Had  any  of 
the  family  in  the  Small  House  been  ill,  he  would 
have  been  there  of  course.  The  squire  himself 
employed  the  apothecary  in  the  village,  or  if 
higher  aid  was  needed  would  send  for  Dr.  Gruff- 
en.  On  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Dale’s  party  Crofts 
was  there,  having  been  specially  invited ; but 
Mrs.  Dale’s  special  invitations  to  her  friends 
were  very  few*  and  the  doctor  was  well  aware 
that  he  must  himself  make  occasion  for  going 
there  if  he  desired  to  see  the  inmates  oft  the 
house.  But  he  very  rarely  made  such  occasion, 
perhaps  feeling  that  he  was  more  in  his  element 
at  the  work-house  and  the  hospital. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  he  made  one  very 
great  and  unexpected  step  toward  success  in  his 
profession.  He  was  greatly  surprised  one  morn- 
ing by  being  summoned  to  the  Manor  House  to 
attend  upon  Lord  De  Guest.  The  family  at  the 
Manor  had  employed  Dr.  GrufFen  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  Crofts,  when  he  received  the 
earl’s  message,  could  hardly  believe  the  words. 

“The  earl  ain’t  very  bad,”  said  the  servant, 

“but  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  possible,  a 
little  before  dinner.” 

“You’re  sure  he  wants  to  see  me?”  said 
Crofts. 

“ Oh  yes ; Tm  sure  enough  of  that,  Sir.” 

“It  wasn’t  Dr.  GrufFen ?” 

“No,  Sir;  it  wasn’t  Dr.  Gruffen.  I believe 
his  lordship’s  had  about  enough  of  Dr.  Gruffen. 

The  doctor  took  to  chaffing  his  lordship  one 
day.” 

“Chaffed  his  lordship— his  hands  and  feet, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ?”  suggested  the  doctor. 

“Hands  and  feet!”  said  the  man.  “Lord 
bless  you,  Sir,  he  poked  his  fun  at  him,  just  as 
though  he  was  nobody ! I didn’t  hear,  but  Mrs. 

Connor  says  that  my  lord’s  back  was  up  terribly 
high.”  And  so  Dr.  Crofts  got  on  his  horse  and 
rode  up  to  Guestwick  Manor. 

The  earl  was  alone,  Lady  Julia  having  al- 
ready gone  to  Courcy  Castle.  “ How  d’ye  do, 
how  d’ye  do?”  said  the  earl.  “Tm  not  very 
ill,  but  I want  to  get  a little  advice  from  you. 

It’s  quite  a trifle,  but  I thought  it  well  to  see 
somebody.”  Whereupon  Dr.  Crofts  of  course 
declared  that  be  was  happy  to  wait  upon  his 
lordship. 

“I  know  all  abont  yon,  you  know,”  said  the 
earl.  ‘ 4 Your  grandmother  Stoddard  was  a very 
old  friend  of  my  aunt’s.  You  don’t  remember 
Lady  Jemima?” 

“ No,”  said  Crofts.  “I  never  had  that  hon- 
or.” 

“An  excellent  old  woman,  and  knew  your 
grandmother  Stoddard  well.  You  see,  Gruffen 
has  been  attending  us  for  I don’t  know  how 
many  years ; but  upon  my  word — ” And  then 
the  earl  stopped  himself. 
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“It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,” 
said  Crofts,  with  a slight  laugh. 

“ Perhaps  it’ll  blow  me  some  good,  for  Gruff- 
en  never  did  me  any.  The  fact  is  this:  I’m 
very  well,  you  know— as  strong  as  a horse.” 

“ You  look  pretty  well.” 

“No  man  could  be  better — not  of  my  age. 
I’m  sixty,  you  know.” 

“You  don’t  look  as  though  you  were  ailing.” 

“I’m  always  out  in  the  open  air,  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  the  best  thing  for  a man.” 

“There’s  nothing  like  plenty  of  exercise, 
certainly.” 

“ And  I’m  always  taking  exercise,”  said  the 
earL  “There  isn’t  a man  about  the  place 
works  much  harder  than  I do.  And,  let  me 
tell  you.  Sir,  when  you  undertake  to  keep  six 
or  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  in  your  own 
hand,  you  must  look  after  it  unless  you  mean 
to  lose  money  by  it.” 

“I’ve  always  heard  that  your  lordship  is  a 
good  farmer.” 

“Weil,  yes;  wherever  the  grass  may  grow 
about  my  place,  it  doesn’t  grow  under  my  feet. 
You  won’t  often  find  me  in  bed  at  six  o’clock,  I 
can  tell  you.” 

After  this  Dr.  Crofts  ventured  to  ask  his  lord- 
ship  as  to  what  special  physical  deficiency  his 
own  aid  was  invoked  at  the  present  time. 

“Ah,  I was  just  coming  to  that,”  said  the 
earl.  “ They  tell  me  it’s  a very  dangerous  prac- 
tice to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner.” 

“ It’s  not  very  uncommon  at  any  rate,”  said 
the  doctor. 

“ I suppose  not ; but  Lady  Julia  is  always  at 
me  about  it.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I think  I 
sleep  almost  too  sound  when  I get  to  my  arm- 
chair in  the  drawing-room.  Sometimes  my  sis- 
ter really  can’t  wake  me — so,  at  least,  she  says.” 

“And  how’s  your  appetite  at  dinner?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  quite  right  there.  I never  eat  any 
luncheon,  you  know,  and  enjoy  my  dinner  thor- 
oughly. Then  I drink  three  or  fonr  glasses  of 
port  wine — ” 

“And  feel  sleepy  afterward?” 

“ That’s  just  it,”  said  the  earl. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  that  we  Bhonld  in- 
quire what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  doctor’s 
advice ; but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  given  in  snch  a 
way  that  the  earl  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  again. 

“And  look  here,  Doctor  Crofts,  I’m  all  alone 
just  at  present.  Suppose  yon  come  over  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow ; then,  if  I should  go 
to  sleep,  you  know,  yon’ll  be  able  to  let  me  know 
whether  Lady  Julia  doesn’t  exaggerate.  Just 
between  ourselves,  I don’t  quite  believe  all  she 
says  about  my — my  snoring,  you  know.” 

Whether  it  was  that  the  earl  restrained  his 
appetite  when  at  dinner  nnder  the  doctor’s  eyes, 
or  whether  the  mid-day  mutton  chop  which  had 
been  ordered  for  him  had  the  desired  effect,  or 
whether  the  doctor’s  conversation  was  more  live- 
ly than  that  of  the  Lady  Jnlia,  we  will  not  say ; 
but  the  earl,  on  the  evening  in  question,  was 
triumphant.  As  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair  after 
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dinner  he  hardly  winked  above  once  or  twioe; 
and  when  he  had  taken  the  large  bowl  of  tea, 
which  he  usually  swallowed  in  a semi-somnolent 
condition,  he  was  quite  lively.  » 

“Ah  yes,”  he  said,  jumping  up  and  rubbing 
his  eyes ; “I  think  I do  feel  lighter.  I enjoy  a 
snooze  after  dinner;  Ido  indeed;  I like  it;  but 
then,  when  one  comes  to  go  to  bed,  one  does  it 
in  such  a sneaking  sort  of  way,  as  though  one 
were  in  disgrace ! And  my  sister,  she  thinks  it 
a crime — literally  a sin,  to  go  to  sleep  in  a chair. 
Nobody  ever  caught  her  napping ! By-the-by, 

Dr.  Crofts,  did  you  know  that  Mr  Croskie  whom 
Bernard  Dale  bronght  down  to  Allington  ? Lady 
Julia  and  he  are  staying  at  the  same  house 
, now.” 

“ I met  him  once  at  Mrs.  Dale’s.” 

“Going  to  marry  one  of  the  girls,  isn’t  he?” 

Whereupon  Dr.  Crofts  explained  that  Mr. 
Crosbie  was  engaged  to  Lilian  Dale. 

“Ah  yes ; a nice  girl,  I’m  told.  Yon  know 
all  those  Dales  are  connections  of  ours.  My 
sister  Fanny  married  their  uncle  Orlando.  My 
brother-in-law  doesn’t  like  traveling,  and  so  I 
don’t  see  very  much  of  him ; bat  of  course  I'm 
interested  about  the  family.” 

“They’re  very  old  friends  of  mine/’  said 
Crofts. 

“Yes,  I dare  say.  There  are  two  girls,  are 
there  not  ?” 

“Yes,  two.” 

‘iAnd  Miss  Lily  is  the  yonngest.  There’s 
nothing  about  the  elder  one  getting  married,  is 
there?” 

“ I’ve  not  heard  any  thing  of  it.” 

“A  very  pretty  girl  she  is,  too.  I remember 
seeing  her  at  her  uncle’s  last  year.  I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  she  were  to  marry  her  cousin  Ber- 
nard. He  is  to  have  the  property,  you  know ; 
and  he’s  my  nephew.” 

“ I'm  not  quite  sure  that  it’s  a good  thing  for 
cousins  to  marry,”  said  Crofts. 

“They  do,  you  know,  very  often;  and  it 
suits  some  family  arrangements.  I suppose  Dale 
must  provide  for  them,  and  that  would  take  one 
off  his  hands  without  any  trouble.” 

Dr.  Crofts  didn’t  exactly  see  the  matter  in 
this  light,  but  he  was  not  anxious  to  argue  it 
very  closely  with  the  earl.  “ The  yonnger  one,” 
he  said,  “ has  provided  for  herself.” 

“ What,  by  getting  a husband  ? But  I sup- 
pose Dale  must  give  her  something.  They’re 
not  married  yet,  you  know,  and,  from  what  I 
hear,  that  fellow  may  prove  a slippery  customer. 

He’ll  not  marry  her  unless  old  Dale  gives  her 
something.  You’ll  see  if  he  does.  I’m  told 
that  he  has  got  another  string  to  his  bow  at 
Courcy  Castle.” 

Soon  after  this  Crofts  took  his  horse  and  rode 
home,  having  promised  the  earl  that  he  would 
dine  with  him  again  before  long. 

“It’ll  be  a great  convenience  to  me  if  you’d 
come  about  that  time,”  said  the  earl,  “and  as 
you’re  a bachelor  perhaps  you  won’t  mind  it. 

You’ll  come  on  Thursday  at  seven,  will  yon? 

Take  care  of  yourself.  It’s  as  dark  as  pitch. 
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John,  and  open  the  first  gates  for  Dr.  Crofts.” 
And  then  the  earl  took  himself  off  to  bed. 

Crofts,  as  he  rode  home,  could  not  keep  his 
mind  from  thinking  of  the  two  girls  at  Ailing- 
ton.  “He’ll  not  marry  her  unless  old  Dale 
gives  her  something.”  Had  it  come  to  that 
with  the  world,  that  a man  must  be  bribed  into 
keeping  his  engagement  with  a lady?  Was 
there  no  romance  left  among  mankind,  no  feel- 
ing of  chivalry?  “ He’s  got  another  string  to 
his  bow  at  Courcy  Castle,”  said  the  earl ; And 
his  lordship  seemed  to  be  in  no  degree  shocked 
as  he  said  it.  It  was  in  this  tone  that  men 
spoke  of  women  nowadays,  and  yet  he  himself 
had  felt  snch  awe  of  the  girl  he  loved,  and  such 
a fear  lest  he  might  injure  her  in  her  worldly 
position,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  her  that 
he  loved  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JOHN  E1MIS  ENCOUNTERS  TWO  ADVENTURES, 

AND  DISPLAYS  GREAT  COURAGE  IN  BOTH. 

Lily  thought  that  her  lover’s  letter  was  all 
that  it  should  be.  She  was  not  quite  aware 
what  might  be  the  course  of  post  between  Cour- 
cy and  Allington,  and  had  not,  therefore,  felt 
very  grievously  disappointed  when  the  letter  did 
not  come  on  the  very  first  day.  She  had,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  morning  walked  down 
to  the  post-office,  in  order  that  she  migtyt  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  remaining  there. 

44  Why,  miss,  they  be  all  delivered ; you  know 
that,”  said  Mrs.  Crump,  the  post-mistress. 

44  But  one  might  be  left  behind,  I thought.” 

44  John  Postman  went  up  to  the  house  this 
very  day,  with  a newspaper  for  your  mamma. 
I can’t  moke  letters  for  people  if  folks  don’t 
write  them.” 

4 4 But  they  are  left  behind  sometimes,  Mrs. 
Crump.  He  wouldn’t  come  up  with  one  letter 
if  he’d  got  nothing  else  for  any  body  in  the 
street.” 

44  Indeed  but  he  would  then.  I wouldn’t  let 
him  leave  a letter  here  no  how,  nor  yet  a paper. 
It’s  no  good  your  coming  down  here  for  letters, 
Miss  Lily.  If  he  don’t  write  to  you,  I can’t 
make  him  do  it.”  And  so  poor  Lily  went  home 
discomforted. 

But  the  letter  came  on  the  next  morning,  and 
all  was  right.  According  to  her  judgment  it 
lacked  nothing,  either  in  fullness  or  in  affection. 
When  he  told  her  how  he  had  planned  his  early 
departure  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  the  pain 
of  parting  with  her  on  the  last  moment,  she 
smiled  and  pressed  the  paper,  and  rejoiced  in- 
wardly that  she  had  got  the  better  of  him  as  to 
that  manoeuvre.  And  then  she  kissed  the  words 
which  told  her  that  he  had  been  glad  to  have 
her  with  him  at  the  last  moment.  When  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  happier  at  Allington 
than  he  was  at  Conrcy,  she  believed  him  thor- 
oughly, and  rejoiced  that  it  should  be  so.  And 
when  he  accused  himself  of  being  worldly,  she 
excused  him,  persuading  herself  that  he  was 
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nearly  perfect  in  this  respect  as  in  others.  Of 
course  a man  living  in  London,  and  having  to 
earn  his  bread  out  in  the  world,  must  be  more 
worldly  than  a country  girl ; but  the  fact  of  bis 
being  able  to  love  such  a girl,  to  choose  such  a 
one  for  his  wife — was  not  that  alone  sufficient 
proof  that  the  world  had  not  enslaved  him? 

44  My  heart  is  on  the  Allington  lawns,”  he  said ; 
and  then,  as  she  read  the  words,  she  kissed  the 
paper  again. 

In  her  eyes,  and  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  heart, 
the  letter  was  a beautiful  letter.  I believe  there 
is  no  bliss  greater  than  that  which  a thorough 
love-letter  gives  to  a girl  who  knows  that  in  re- 
ceiving it.  she  commits  no  fault,  who  can  open  it 
before  her  father  and  mother  with  nothing  more 
than  the  slight  blush  which  the  consciousness  of 
her  position  gives  her.  And  of  all  love-letters 
the  first  must  be  the  sweetest  I What  a value 
there  is  in  every  word ! How  each  expression 
is  scanned  and  turned  to  the  best  acconnt! 

With  what  importance  arc  all  those  little  phrases 
invested,  which  too  soon  become  mere  phrases, 
used  as  a matter  of  course.  Crosbie  had  finish- 
ed his  letter  by  bidding  God  bless  her;  44 and 
you  too,”  said  Lily,  pressing  the  letter  to  her 
bosom. 

“Does  he  say  any  thing  particular?”  asked 
Mrs.  Dale. 

44  Yes,  mamma ; it’s  all  very  particular.” 

4 4 But  there’s  nothing  for  the  public  ear.” 

44  He  sends  liis  love  to  you  and  Bell.” 

“ We  are  very  much  obliged  to  him.” 

44  So  you  ought  to  be.  And  he  says  that  he 
went  to  church  going  through  Barchester,  and 
that  the  clergyman  was  the  grandfather  of  that 
Lady  Dumbello.  When  he  got  to  Courcy  Castle 
Lady  Dumbello  was  there.” 

44 What  a singular  coincidence!”  said  Mrs. 

Dale. 

44 1 won’t  tell  you  a word  more  about  his  let- 
ter, ” said  Lily.  So  she  folded  it  up,  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket.  But  as  soon  ns  she  found  her- 
self alone  in  her  own  room  she  had  it  out  again, 
and  read  it  over  some  half  a dozen  times. 

That  was  the  occupation  of  her  morning; 
that,  and  the  manufacture  of  some  very  intricate 
piece  of  work  which  was  intended  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  Mr.  Crosbie’s  person.  Her  hands,  how- 
ever, were  very  full  of  work ; or,  rather,  she  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  full.  She  would 
take  with  her  to  her  new  home,  when  she  was 
married,  ail  manner  of  household  gear,  the 
produce  of  her  own  industry  and  economy.  She 
had  declared  that  she  wanted  to  do  something 
for  her  future  husband,  and  she  would  begin  that 
something  at  once.  And  in  this  matter  she  did 
not  belie  her  promises  to  herself,  or  allow  her 
good  intentions  to  evaporate  unaccomplished. 

She  soon  surrounded  herself  with  harder  tasks 
than  those  embroidered  slippers  with  which  she 
indulged  herself  immediately  after  his  departure. 

And  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell — though  in  their  gen- 
tle way  they  laughed  at  her — nevertheless  they 
worked  with  her,  sitting  sternly  to  their  long 
tasks,  in  order  that  Crosbie’s  house  might  not 
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be  empty  when  their  darling  should  go  to  take 
her  place  there  as  his  wife. 

But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  let- 
ter should  be  answered.  It  would  in  her  eyes 
have  been  a great  sin  to  have  let  that  day’s  post 
go  without  carrying  a letter  from  her  to  Courcy 
Castle— a sin  of  which  she  felt  no  temptation  to 
be  guilty.  It  was  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  her 
to  seat  herself  at  her  little  table,  with  her  neat 
desk  and  small  appurtenances  for  epistle-craft, 
and  to  feel  that  she  had  a letter  to  write  in 
which  she  had  truly  much  to  say.  Hitherto 
her  correspondence  had  been  uninteresting  and 
almost  weak  in  its  nature.  From  her  mother 
and  sister  she  had  hardly  yet  been  parted ; and 
though  she  had  other  friends,  she  had  seldom 
found  herself  with  very  much  to  tell  them  by 
post.  What  could  6he  communicate  to  Mary 
, flames  at  Guestwick  which  should  be  in  itself 
exciting  as  she  wrote  it?  When  she  wrote  to 
John  Eames,  and  told  “ Dear  John”  that  mamma 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  to  tea 
at  such  an  hour,  the  w'ork  of  writing  was  of  lit- 
tle moment  to  her,  though  the  note  when  written 
became  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

But  now  the  matter  was  very  different.  When 
she  saw  the  words  “ Dearest  Adolphus”  on  the 
paper  before  her  she  was  startled  with  their 
significance.  “And  four  months  ago  I had 
never  even  heard  of  him,”  she  said  to  herself, 
almost  with  awe.  And  now  he  was  more  to 
her,  and  nearer  to  her,  than  even  was  her  sister 
or  her  mother!  She  recollected  how  she  had 
laughed  at  him  behind  his  back,  and  called  him 
a swell  on  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the 
Small  House,  and  how,  also,  she  had  striven,  in 
her  innocent  way,  to  look  her  best  when  called 
upon  to  go  out  and  walk  with  the  stranger  from 
London.  He  was  no  longer  a stranger  now, 
but  her  own  dearest  friend. 

She  had  put  down  her  pen  that  she  might 
think  of  all  this — by  no  means  for  the  first  time 
— and  then  resumed  it  with  a sudden  start  as 
though  fearing  that  the  postman  might  be  in 
the  village  before  her  letter  was  finished.  ‘ ‘ Dear- 
est Adolphus — I need  not  tell  you  how  delighted 
I was  when  your  letter  was  brought  to  me  this 
morning.”  But  I will  not  repeat  the  whole  of 
her  letter  here.  She  had  no  incident  to  relate, 
none  even  so  interesting  as  that  of  Mr.  Crosbie’s 
encounter  with  Mr.  Harding  at  Barchester.  She 
had  met  no  Lady  Dumbello,  and  had  no  coun- 
terpart to  Lady  Alexandria,  of  whom,  as  a 
friend,  she  could  say  a word  in  praise.  John 
Eames’s  name  she  did  not  mention,  knowing 
that  John  Eames  was  not  a favorite  with  Mr. 
Crosbie,  nor  had  she  any  thing  to  say  of  John 
Eames  that  had  not  been  already  said.  He 
had,  indeed,  promised  to  come  over  to  Ailing- 
ton;  but  this  visit  had  not  been  made  when 
Lily  wrote  her  first  letter  to  Crosbie.  It  was  a 
sweet,  good,  honest  love-letter,  full  of  assur- 
ances of  unalterable  affection  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence, indnlging  in  a little  quiet  fun  as  to  the 
grandees  of  Courcy  Castle,  and  ending  with  a 
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promise  that  she  would  be  happy  and  contented 
if  she  might  receive  his  letters  constantly,  and 
live  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him  at  Christmas. 

44 1 am  in  time,  Mrs.  Crump,  am  I not  ?”  she 
said,  as  she  walked  into  the  post-office. 

44  Of  coarse  you  be — for  the  next  half  hour. 

T*  postman — he  bain’t  stirred  from  t’  ale’us  yet. 

Just  put  it  into  t’  box,  wall  ye  ?” 

41  But  you  won’t  leave  it  there  ?” 

44  Leave  it  there ! Did  you  ever  hear  the  like 
of  that?  If  you’re  afeared  to  put  it  in,  you  can 
take  it  away;  that’s  all  about  it,  Miss  Lily.” 

And  then  Mrs.  Crump  turned  away  to  her  avoca- 
tions at  the  washing-tub.  Mrs.  Crump  had  a bad 
temper,  but  perhaps  Bhe  had  some  excuse.  A 
separate  call  was  made  upon  her  time  with  refer- 
ence to  almost  every  letter  brought  to  her  office, 
and  for  all  this,  as  she  often  told  her  friends  in 
profound  disgust,  she  received  as  salary  no  more 
than  44  tuppence  farden  a day.  It  don’t  find  me 
in  shoe-leather;  no  more  it  don’t.”  As  Mrs. 
Crump  was  never  seen  out  of  her  own  house, 
unless  it  was  iu  church  once  a month,  this  latter 
assertion  about  her  shoe-leather  could  hardly 
have  been  true. 

Lily  had  received  another  letter,  and  had  an- 
swered it  before  Eames  made  his  promised  visit 
to  AUington.  He,  as  will  be  remembered,  had 
also  had  a correspondence.  He  had  answered 
Miss  Roper’s  letter,  and  had  since  that  been 
living  in  fear  of  two  things ; in  a lesser  feAr  of 
some  terrible  rejoinder  from  Amelia,  and  in  a 
greater  fear  of  a more  terrible  visit  from  his 
lady-love.  Were  she  to  swoop  down  in  very 
truth  upon  his  Guestwick  home,  and  declare 
herself  to  his  mother  and  sister  as  his  affianced 
I bride,  what  mode  of  escape  would  then  be  left 
for  him  ? But  this  she  had  not  yet  done,  nor 
had  she  even  answered  his  cruel  missive. 

44  What  an  ass  I am  to  be  afraid  of  her?”  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  along  under  the 
elms  of  Guestwick  manor,  which  overspread  the 
road  to  Allington.  When  he  first  went  over  to 
AUington  after  his  return  home,  he  had  mount- 
ed himself  on  horseback,  and  had  gone  forth 
brilliant  with  spurs,  and  trusting  somewhat  to 
the  glories  of  his  dress  and  gloves.  But  he  had 
then  known  nothing  of  Lily’s  engagement.  Now 
he  was  contented  to  walk ; and  as  he  had  taken 
up  his  slouched  hat  and  stick  in  the  passage  of 
his  mother’s  house  he  had  been  very  indifferent 
as  to  his  appearance.  He  walked  quickly  along 
the  road,  taking  for  the  first  three  miles  the 
shade  of  the  Guestwick  elms,  and  keeping  his 
feet  on  the  broad  green-sward  which  skirts  the 
outside  of  the  earl’s  palings.  44  What  an  ass  I 
am  to  be  afraid  of  her!”  And  as  he  swung  his 
| big  stick  in  his  hand,  striking  a tree  here  and 
| there,  and  knocking  the  stones  from  his  path, 
he  began  to  question  himself  in  earnest,  and  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  position  in  the  world.  “No- 
thing on  earth  shall  make  me  marry  her,”  he 
said ; 41  not  if  they  bring  a dozen  actions  against 
me.  She  knows  as  well  as  I do  that  I have 
never  intended  to  marry  her.  It’s  a cheat  from 
i beginning  to  end.  If  she  comes  down  here  I’ll 
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tell  her  bo  before  my  mother.”  Bot  as  the 
vision  of  her  sudden  arrival  came  before  his 
eyes  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  still 
held  her  in  great  fear.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
loved  her.  He  had  written  as  much  as  that. 
If  taxed  with  so  much  he  must  confess  his  sin. 

Then,  by  degrees,  his  mind  turned  away  from 
Amelia  lioper  to  Lily  Dale,  not  giving  him  a 
prospect  much  more  replete  with  enjoyment  than 
that  other  one.  He  had  said  that  he  would  call 
at  Allington  before  he  returned  to  town,  and  he 
was  now  redeeming  his  promise.  But  he  did 
not  know  why  he  should  go  there.  He  felt  that 
he  should  sit  silent  and  abashed  in  Mrs.  Dale's 
drawing-room,  confessing  by  his  demeanor  that 
secret  which  it  behooved  him  now  to  hide  from 
every  one.  He  could  not  talk  easily  before  Lily, 
nor  could  he  speak  to  her  of  the  only  subject 
which  would  occupy  his  thoughts  when  in  her 
presence.  If  indeed  he  might  find  her  alone — 
But  perhaps  that  might  be  worse  for  him  than 
any  other  condition. 

When  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
there  was  nobody  there.  44  They  were  here  a 
minute  ago,  all  three,”  said  the  servant  girl. 
“If  you'll  walk  down  the  garden,  Mr.  John, 
you’ll  be  sure  to  find  some  of  ’em.”  So  John 
Eame3,  with  a little  hesitation,  walked  down  the 
garden. 

First  of  all  he  went  the  whole  way  round  the 
walks,  meeting  nobody.  Then  he  crossed  the 
lawn,  returning  again  to  the  farther  end ; and 
there,  emerging  from  the  little  path  which  led 
from  the  Great  House,  he  encountered  Lily  alone. 
“Oh  John,”  she  said,  “how  d’ye  do?  I'm 
afraid  you  did  not  find  any  body  in  the  house. 
Mamma  and  Bell  are  with  Hopkins,  away  in  the 
large  kitchen-garden.” 

“I’ve  just  come  over,”  said  Eames,  “ because 
I promised.  I said  I'd  come  before  I went  back 
to  London.” 

“And  they’ll  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  so 
am  I.  Shall  we  go  after  them  into  the  other 
grounds  ? But  perhaps  you  walked  over  and  are 
tired.” 

“ I did  walk,”  said  Eames ; 44  not  that  I am 
very  tired.”  But  in  truth  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
after  Mrs.  Dale,  though  he  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  he  would  say  to  Lily  while  re- 
maining with  her.  He  had  fancied  that  he  would 
like  to  have  some  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
alone  before  he  went  away — of  making  some 
special  use  of  the  last  interview  which  he  should 
have  with  her  before  she  became  a married  wo- 
man. But  now  the  opportunity  was  there,  and 
he  hardly  dared  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

“Ton’ll  stay  and  dine  with  us,”  said  Lily. 

44  No,  I’ll  not  do  that,  for  I especially  told  my 
mother  that  I would  be  bock.” 

44  I’m  sure  it  was  very  good  of  yon  to  walk  so 
far  to  see  ns.  If  yon  really  are  not  tired,  I think 
we  will  go  to  mamma,  as  she  would  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  you.” 

This  she  said  remembering  at  the  moment 
what  had  been  Crosbie’s  injunctions  to  her  about 
John  Eames.  But  John  had  resolved  that  he 
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would  say  those  words  which  he  .had  come  to 
speak,  and  that,  as  Lily  was  there  with  him,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  chance  which  fortune 
had  given  him. 

“ I don’t  think  I’ll  go  into  the  squire’s  gar- 
den,” he  said. 

“ Uncle  Christopher  is  not  there.  He  is  about 
the  farm  somewhere.” 

44  If  you  don’t  mind,  Lily,  I think  Til  stay 
here.  I suppose  they’ll  be  back  soon.  Of  course 
I should  like  to  see  them  before  I go  away  to 
London.  But,  Lily,  I came  over  now  chiefly  to 
see  you.  It  was  you  who  asked  me  to  promise.” 

Had  Crosbie  been  right  in  those  remarks  of 
his  ? Had  she  been  imprudent  in  her  little  en- 
deavor to  be  cordially  kind  to  her  old  friend? 

4 4 Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?”  she  said, 
feeling  that  she  would  be  in  some  degree  safer 
there  than  out  among  the  shrubs  and  paths  of  . 
the  garden.  And  I think  she  was  right  in  this. 

A man  win  talk  of  love  out  among  the  lilacs  and 
roses,  who  would  be  stricken  dumb  by  the  demure 
propriety  of  the  four  walls  of  a drawing-room. 

John  Eames  also  had  some  feeling  of  this  kind, 
tor  he  determined  to  remain  out  in  the  garden, 
if  he  could  so  manage  it. 

44 1 don’t  want  to  go  in  unless  yon  wish  it,” 
he  said.  44  Indeed,  I'd  rather  stay  here.  So, 

Lily,  you’re  going  to  be  married  ?”  And  thus 
he  rushed  at  once  into  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course. 

44  Yes,”  said  she,  44 1 believe  I am.” 

44 1 have  not  told  yon  yet  that  I congratulated 
you.” 

44 1 have  known  very  well  that  you  did  so  in 
your  heart.  I have  always  been  sure  that  you 
wished  me  well.” 

44  Indeed  I have.  And  if  congratulating  a 
person  is  hoping  that  she  may  always  be  happy, 

I do  congratulate  you.  But,  Lily — ” And  then 
he  paused,  abashed  by  the  beauty,  parity,  and 
woman’s  grace  which  had  foroed  him  to  lowe 
her. 

44 1 think  I understand  all  that  you  would  say. 

I do  not  want  ordinary  words  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  to  count  you  among  my  best  friends.” 

44 No,  Lily;  you  don’t  understand  all  that  I 
would  say.  You  have  never  known  how  often 
and  how  much  I have  thought  of  you  ; how  dear- 
ly I have  loved  you.” 

44  John,  you  must  not  talk  of  that  now.” 

44 1 can  not  go  without  telling  you.  When  I 
came  over  here,  and  Mrs.  Dale  told  me  that  you 
were  to  be  married  to  that  man — ” 

44  You  must  not  speak  of  Mr.  Crosbie  in  that 
way,”  she  said,  turning  upon  him  almost  fiercely. 

44 1 did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  disrespect- 
ful of  him  to  you.  I should  hate  myself  if  I 
were  to  do  so.  Of  course  you  like  him  better 
than  any  body  else.” 

44 1 love  him  better  than  all  the  world  besides.” 

44  And  so  do  I love  you  better  than  all  the 
world  besides.”  And  as  he  spoke  he  got  up 
from  his  seat  and  stood  before  her.  “I  know 
how  poor  I am,  and  unworthy  of  you ; and  only 
that  you  are  engaged  to  him  I don’t  suppose  that 
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I should  now  tell  you.  Of  course  yon  couldn’t 
accept  such  a one  as  me.  But  I have  loved  you 
ever  since  you  remember ; and  now  that  you  are 
going  to  be  his  wife  I can  not  but  tell  you  that 
it  is  so.  You  will  go  and  live  in  London ; but 
as  to  my  seeing  you  there,  it  will  be  impossible. 
1 could  not  go  into  that  man’s  house.” 

“Oh,  John!” 

“ No,  never ; not  if  you  became  his  wife.  I 
have  loved  you  as  well  as  he  does.  When  Mrs. 
Dale  told  me  of  it  1 thought  1 should  have  fall- 
en. I went  away  without  seeing  you  because  I 
was  unable  to  speak  to  you.  1 made  a fool  of 
myself,  and  have  been  a fool  all  along.  1 am 
foolish  now  to  tell  you  this,  but  I can  not  help 
it.” 

“You  will  forget  it  all  when  you  meet  some 
girl  that  you  can  really  love.” 

“And  have  I not  really  loved  you?  Well, 
never  mind.  I have  said  what  I came  to  say, 
and  I will  now  go.  If  it  ever  happens  that  we 
are  down  in  the  country  together  perhaps  I may 
see  you  again ; but  never  in  London.  Good-by, 
Lily !”  And  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her. 

“ And  won’t  you  stay  for  mamma?”  she  said. 

“ No.  Give  her  my  love,  and  to  Bell.  They 
understand  all  about  it.  They  will  know  why  I 
have  gone.  If  ever  you  should  want  any  body 
to  do  any  thing  for  you,  remember  that  I will 
do  it,  whatever «t  is.”  And  as  he  paced  away 
from  her  across  the  lawn,  the  special  deed  in  her 
favor  to  which  his  mind  was  turned — that  one 
thing  which  he  most  longed  to  do  on  her  be- 
half— was  an  act  of  corporal  chastisement  upon 
Crosbie.  If  Crosbie  would  but  ill-treat  her — 
ill-treat  her  with  some  antinuptial  barbarity — 
and  if  only  he  could  be  called  in  to  avenge  her 
wrongs ! And  as  he  made  his  way  back  along 
the  road  toward  Guestwick  he  built  up  within 
his  own  bosom  a castle  in  the  air,  for  her  part 
in  which  Lily  Dale  would  by  no  means  have 
thanked  him. 

Lily  when  she  was  left  alone  burst  into  tears. 
She  had  certainly  said  very  little  to  encourage 
her  forlorn  suitor,  and  had  so  borne  herself  dur- 
ing the  interview  that  even  Crosbie  could  hard- 
ly have  been  dissatisfied ; but  now  that  Eames 
was  gone  her  heart  became  very  tender  toward 
him.  She  felt  that  she  did  love  him  also— not 
at  all  as  she  loved  Crosbie,  but  still  with  a love 
that  was  tender,  soft,  and  true.  If  Crosbie  could 
have  known  all  her  thoughts  at  that  moment  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  liked  them.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  then  hurried  away  into 
some  nook  where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  her 
mother  and  Bell  on  their  return. 

Eames  went  on  his  way,  walking  very  quietly, 
swinging  his  stick  and  kicking  through  the  dust, 
with  his  heart  full  of  the  scene  which  had  just 
passed.  He  was  angry  with  himself,  thinking 
that  he  had  played  his  part  badly,  accusing  him- 
self in  that  he  had  been  rough  to  her,  and  self- 
ish in  the  expression  of  his  love;  and  he  was 
angry  with  her  because  she  had  declared  to  him 
that  she  loved  Crosbie  better  than  all  the  world 
besides.  He  knew  that  of  course  she  must  do 
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so ; that  at  any  rate  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
such  was  the  cose.  Yet,  ho  thought,  she  might 
have  refrained  from  saying  so  to  him.  “ She 
chooses  to  scorn  me  now,”  he  said  to  himself; 

“but  the  time  may  come  when  she  will  wish 
that  she  hod  scorned  him.”  That  Crosbie  was 
wicked,  bad,  and  selfish,  he  believed  most  fully. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  man  would  ill-use  her  and 
make  her  wretched.  Ho  had  some  slight  doubt 
whether  he  would  marry  her,  and  from  this  doubt 
he  endeavored  to  draw  a scrap  of  comfort.  If 
Crosbie  would  desert  her,  and  if  to  him  might 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  beating  the  man  to 
death  with  his  fists  because  of  this  desertion, 
then  the  world  would  not  be  quite  blank  for  him. 

In  ail  this  he  was  no  doubt  very  cruel  to  Lily ; 
but  then  had  not  Lily  been  very  cruel  to  him  ? 

Ho  was  still  thinking  of  these  things  when  he 
came  to  the  first  of  the  Guestwick  pastures.  The 
boundary  of  the  earl’s  property  was  very  plainly 
marked,  for  with  it  commenced  also  the  shady 
elms  along  the  road-side,  and  the  broad  green 
margin  of  turf,  grateful  equally  to  those  who 
walked  and  to  those  who  rode.  Eames  had  got 
himself  on  to  the  grass,  but  in  the  fullness  of 
his  thoughts  was  unconscious  of  the  change  in 
his  path,  when  he  was  startled  by  a voice  in  the 
next  field  and  the  loud  bellowing  of  a bull.  Lord 
De  Guest’s  choice  cattle  he  knew  were  there; 
and  there  was  one  special  bull  which  was  es- 
teemed by  his  lordship  as  of  great  value,  and  re- 
garded as  a high  favorite.  The  people  about 
the  place  declared  that  the  beast  was  vicious ; 
but  Lord  De  Guest  had  often  been  heard  to 
boast  that  it  was  never  vicious  with  him.  “ The 
boys  tease  him,  and  the  men  are  almost  worse 
than  the  boys,”  said  the  earl;  “but  he’ll  never 
hurt  any  one  that  has  not  hurt  him.”  Guided 
by  faith  in  his  own  teaching,  the  earl  had  taught 
himself  to  look  upon  his  bull  as  a large,  homed, 
innocent  lamb  of  the  flock. 

As  Eames  paused  on  the  road  he  fancied  that 
he  recognized  the  carl’s  voice,  and  it  was  the 
voice  of  one  in  distress.  Then  the  bull’s  roar 
sounded  very  plain  in  his  ear,  and  almost  close, 
upon  hearing  which  he  rushed  on  to  the  gate, 
and,  without  much  thinking  what  he  was  doing, 
vaulted  over  it,  and  advanced  a few  steps  into 
the  field. 

“Halloo!”  shouted  the  earl.  “There’s  a 
man.  Come  on!”  And  then  his  continued 
shoutings  hardly  formed  themselves  into  intelli- 
gible words ; but  Eames  plainly  understood  that 
he  was  invoking  assistance  under  great  pressure 
and  stress  of  circumstances.  The  bull  was  mak- 
ing short  runs  at  his  owner,  as  though  determ- 
ined in  each  run  to  have  a toss  at  his  lordship ; 
and  at  each  run  the  earl  would  retreat  quicldy 
for  a few  paces ; but  ho  retreated  always  facing 
his  enemy,  and  as  the  animal  got  near  to  him 
would  make  digs  at  his  face  with  the  long  spud 
which  he.carried  in  his  hand.  But  in  thus  mak- 
ing good  his  retreat  he  had  been  unable  to  keep 
in  a direct  line  to  the  gate,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  great  danger  lest  the  bull  should  succeed  in 
pressing  him  up  against  the  hedge.  “Come 
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on!”  shouted  the  earl,  who  was  fighting  his  bat- 
tle manfully,  but  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
carry  off  all  the  laurels  of  the  victory  himself. 
44  Come  on,  I say !”  Then  he  stopped  in  his 
path,  shouted  into  the  bull's  face,  brandished 
his  spud,  and  threw  about  his  arms,  thinking 
that  he  might  best  dismay  the  beast  by  the  dis- 
play of  these  warlike  gestures. 

Johnny  Eames  ran  on  gallantly  to  the  peer’s 
assistance,  as  he  would  have  run  to  that  of  any 
peasant  in  the  land.  He  was  one  to  whom  I 
should  be  perhaps  wrong  to  attribute  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  the  gift  of  very  high  courage. 
He  feared  many  things  which  no  man  should 
fear ; but  he  did  not  fear  personal  mishap  or  in- 
jury to  his  own  skin  and  bones.  When  Cra- 
dell  escaped  out  of  the  house  in  Burton  Crescent, 
making  his  way  through  the  passage  into  the 
outer  air,  he  did  so  because  he  feared  that  Lu- 
pex  would  beat  him,  or  kick  him,  or  otherwise 
ill-use  him.  John  Eames  would  also  have  de- 
sired to  escape  under  similar  circumstances;  but 
he  would  have  so  desired  because  he  could  not 
endure  to  be  looked  upon  in  his  difficulties  by 
the  people  of  the  house,  and  because  his  imagina- 
tion would  have  painted  the  horrors  of  a police- 
man dragging  him  off  with  a black  eye  and  a 
torn  coat.  There  was  no  one  to  see  him  now, 
and  no  policeman  to  take  offense.  Therefore 
he  rushed  to  the  earl's  assistance,  brandishing 
his  stick,  and  roaring  in  emulation  of  the  bull. 

When  the  animal  saw  with  what  unfairness 
he  was  treated,  and  that  the  number  of  his  foes 
was  doubled,  while  no  assistance  had  lent  itself 
on  his  side,  he  stood  for  a while,  disgusted  by 
the  injustice  of  humanity.  He  stopped,  and, 
throwing  his  head  up  to  the  heavens,  bellowed 
out  his  complaint.  “Don't  come  close!”  said 
the  earl,  who  was  almost  out  of  breath.  44  Keep 
a little  apart.  Ugh ! ugh  ! whoop,  whoop ! ” 
And  he  threw  up  his  arms  manfully,  jobbing 
about  with  his  spud,  ever  and  anon  rubbing  the 
perspiration  from  off  his  eyebrows  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

As  the  bull  stood  pausing,  meditating  wheth- 
er, under  such  circumstances,  flight  would  not 
be  preferable  to  gratified  passion,  Eames  made 
a rush  in  at  him,  attempting  to  hit  him  on  the 
head.  The  earl,  seeing  this,  advanced  a step 
also,  and  got  his  spud  almost  up  to  the  animal's 
eye.  But  these  indignities  the  beast  could  not 
stand.  He  made  a charge,  bending  his  head 
first  toward  John  Eames,  and  then,  with  that 
weak  vacillation  which  is  as  disgraceful  in  a 
bull  as  in  a general,  he  changed  his  purpose, 
and  turned  his  horns  upon  his  other  enemy. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  steps  carried  him 
in  between  the  two,  and  that  the  earl  and  Eames 
found  themselves  for  a while  behind  his  tail. 

“Now  for  the  gate,”  said  the  earl. 

44  Slowly  does  it ; slowly  does  it ; don’t  run !” 
said  Johnny,  assuming,  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, a tone  of  counsel  which  would  have  been 
very  foreign  to  him  under  other  circumstances. 

The  earl  was  not  a whit  offended.  44  All 
right,”  said  he,  taking  with  a backward  motion 
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the  direction  of  the  gate.  Then,  as  the  bull 
again  faced  toward  him,  he  jumped  from  the 
ground,  laboring  painfully  with  arms  and  legs, 
and  ever  keeping  his  spud  well  advanced  against 
• the  foe.  Eames,  holding  his  position  a little 
apart  from  his  friend,  stooped  low  and  beat  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  as  though  defying 
the  creature.  The  bull  felt  himself  defied,  stood 
still  and  roared,  and  then  made  another  vacil- 
lating attack. 

44  Hold  on  till  we  reach  the  gate,”  said  Eames. 

“Ugh!  ugh!  whoop!  whoop!”  shouted  the 
earl.  And  so  gradually  they  made  good  their 
ground. 

44  Now  get  over,”  said  Eames,  when  they  had 
both  reached  the  corner  of  the  field  in  which 
the  gate  stood. 

44  And  what’ll  yon  do?”  said  the  earl. 

44 I'll  go  at  the  hedge  to  the  right.”  And 
Johnny,  as  he  spoke,  dashed  his  stick  about,  so 
as  to  monopolize  for  a moment  the  attention  of 
the  brute.  The  earl  made  a spring  at  the  gate, 
and  got  well  on  to  the  upper  rung.  The  bull, 
seeing  that  his  prey  was  going,  made  a final 
rush  upon  the  earl,  and  struck  the  timber  fu- 
riously with  his  head,  knocking  his  lordship 
down  on  the  other  side.  Lord  De  Guest  was 
already  over,  but  not  off  the  rail;  and  thus, 
though  he  fell,  he  fell  in  safety  on  the  sward 
beyond  the  gate.  He  fell  in  safety,  but  utterly 
exhausted.  Eames,  as  he  had  purposed,  made 
a leap  almost  sideways  at  a thick  hedge,  which 
divided  the  field  from  one  of  the  Guestwick 
copses.  There  was  a fairly  broad  ditch,  and  on 
the  other  side  a quickset  hedge,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  weakened  and  injured  by  trespassers 
at  this  comer,  close  to  the  gate.  Eames  was 
young  and  active,  and  jumped  well.  He  jump- 
ed so  well  that  he  carried  his  body  full  into  the 
middle  of  the  quickset,  and  then  scrambled 
through  to  the  other  side,  not  without  much  in- 
jury to  his  clothes,  and  some  damage  also  to 
his  hands  and  face. 

The  beast,  recovering  from  his  shock  against 
the  wooden  bars,  looked  wistfully  at  his  last  re- 
treating enemy,  as  he  still  struggled  amidst  the 
bushes.  He  looked  at  the  ditch  and  at  the 
broken  hedge,  but  he  did  not  understand  how 
weak  were  the  impediments  in  his  way.  He 
had  knocked  his  head  against  the  stout  timber, 
which  was  strong  enough  to  oppose  him,  but  was 
dismayed  by  the  brambles  which  he  might  have 
trodden  under  foot  without  an  effort.  How 
many  of  us  are  like  the  bull,  turning  away  con- 
quered by  opposition  which  should  be  as  nothing 
to  us,  and  breaking  our  feet,  and  worse  still,  our 
hearts,  against  rocks  of  adamant ! The  bull  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
face  the  hedge ; so  he  gave  one  final  roar,  and 
then,  turning  himself  round,  walked  placidly 
back  amidst  the  herd. 

Johnny  made  his  way  on  to  the  road  by  a 
stile  that  led  out  of  the  copse,  and  was  soon 
standing  over  the  earl,  while  the  blood  ran  down 
his  cheeks  from  the  scratches.  One  of  the  legs 
of  his  trowsers  had  been  caught  by  a stake,  and 
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was  torn  from  the  hip  downward,  and  his  hat 
was  left  in  the  field,  the  only  trophy  for  the  bull. 
44 1 hope  you’re  not  hurt,  my  lord,”  he  said. 

44  Oh  dear,  no ; but  I’m  terribly  out  of  breath. 
Why,  you’re  bleeding  all  over.  He  didn’t  get 
at  you,  did  he  ?" 

“Its  only  the  thorns  in  the  hedge, ” said 
Johnny,  passing  his  hand  over  his  face.  44  Bat 
I’ve  lost  my  hat.” 

“ There  are  plenty  more  hats, "said  the  earl. 

44 1 think  I’ll  have  a try  for  it,”  said  Johnny, 
with  whom  the  means  of  getting  hats  had  not 
been  so  plentiful  as  with  the  earl.  44  He  looks 
quiet  now."  And  he  moved  toward  the  gate. 

But  Lord  De  Guest  jumped  upon  his  feet  and 
seized  the  young  man  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
44  Go  after  your  hat !’’  said  he.  44  You  must  be 
a fool  to  think  of  it ! If  you’re  afraid  of  catch- 
ing cold  you  shall  have  mine." 

44 I'm  not  the  least  afraid  of  catching  cold," 
said  Johnny.  4 4 Is  he  often  like  that,  my  lord  ?" 
And  he  made  a motion  with  his  head  toward 
the  hull. 

44  The  gentlest  creature  alive ; he’s  like  a lamb 
generally — just  like  a lamb.  Perhaps  he  saw 
my  red  pocket-handkerchief."  And  Lord  Dc 
Guest  showed  his  friend  that  he  carried  such  an 
article.  44  But  where  should  I have  been  if  you 
hadn’t  come  up  ?’’ 

44  You’d  have  got  to  the  gate,  my  lord.” 

44  Yes,  with  my  feet  foremost,  and  four  men 
carrying  me.  I’m  very  thirsty.  You  don't  hap- 
pen to  carry  a flask,  do  you?” 

44  No,  my  lord,  I don’t." 

4 4 Then  we’ll  make  the  best  of  our  way  home, 
and  have  a glass  of  wine  there."  And  on  this 
occasion  his  lordship  intended  that  his  offer 
should  be  accepted. 


HOUSELESS. 


IT  is  not  without  sore  apprehension  and  mis- 
giving that  I see  the  annual  day  of  tribula- 
tion and  trial  approaching — I refer  to  “Moving 
Day.*’.  So  much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in 
hunting  after  a suitable  domicile,  wherein  to 
shelter  my  lares  and  penates,  that  I am  con- 
scious of  a diminution  in  my  income  by  reason 
of  jolting  to  and  fro  in  stages,  or  rambling  in 
cars,  or  crossing  over  ferries  to  visit  dwellings 
that  prove  uninhabitable  when  critically  exam- 
ined. 

My  income  is  limited.  We  will  assume  that 
it  is  $1000  per  annum ; and  that  ont  of  this  sum 
there  are  three  little  Gnmmidges  (my  name  is 
Gummidge)  who  expect  me  to  provide  bread, 
and  a great  deal  of  butter  to  put  on  it,  fbr  their 
subsistence,  and  furnish  them  besides  with  shel- 
ter and  changes  of  apparel.  Of  the  bread  and 
butter  I do  not  here  propose  to  speak,  nor  of  the 
apparel,  but  merely  of  the  shelter.  How  am  I 
to  provide  it  ? 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mrs.  Gnmmidge  and 
myself  to  have  moved  in  societies  that  had  a 
wholesome  regard  for  the  externals  of  life : as, 
for  instance,  cleanliness,  good  behavior,  and  gen- 
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eral  rectitude  of  demeanor.  Departures  from 
these  cardinal  virtues  pain  us;  exposure  to  the 
contrary  practices  weakens  our  own  observance 
of  them ; and  yet — I say  it  with  pain — there  is 
no  help  for  ns ; and  we  mast,  for  all  I see,  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  are  not  only  untidy  as  to 
their  persons,  but  who  permit  filth  of  all£nds 
to  collect  on  the  stairs,  balusters,  on  the  cHors, 
and  in  the  halls  of  the  houses  wherein  they 
abide. 

If  I were  asked  why  this  is  necessarily  the 
case,  I shonld  answer,  Because  there  arc  no 
dwellings  convenient  to  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  known  to  me,  where  a person  of  small 
means  can  live  quietly.  I know  that  this  as- 
sertion will  bo  contradicted  by  many ; but  I can 
substantiate  it,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  construo 
those  qualifications  as  I understand  them — what 
significance  I attach  to  them  will  presently  ap- 
pear. 

Let  ns  consider  the  amount  of  onr  incomes ; 

I say  our , because  there  are  many  persons  in 
situations  similar  to  my  own.  Upon  an  aver- 
age they  may  be  stated  as  ranging  from  $750  to 
$1250  a year — my  own  income  I have  already 
put  down  confidentially  at  the  medium  of  $1000, 
all  told.  Now  how  much,  or  how  great  a pro- 
portion of  this  can  one  afford  to  pay  for  his 
rooms?  Whole  houses  are  out  of  the  question. 
Clearly  not  more  that  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
amount ; and  this  portion  will  be  a sore  tax  if 
we  have  any  considerable  number  of  little  mouths 
at  home  to  be  filled.  Let  us  take  $lt>6-$$y 
in  our  hand  and  set  oat  to  visit  the  apartments 
which  are  to  be  had  for  that  sum.  If  one  is  in- 
experienced in  such  journeys  as  these  the  first 
cover  that  he  will  seek  is  likely  to  be  those 
streets  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  about 
Grand  Street,  such  as  Columbia,  Willet,  Pitt, 
etc.  The  aspect  of  these  streets  is  not  by  any 
means  inviting ; bat  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Garbage  is  there,  and  piles  of  ashes,  and  odor- 
ous swill-boxes ; gangs  of  boys  swear  and  curse, 
and  play  hide-and-seek  about  yonr  person  ns  you 
pass  along.  But  these  features  are  not  repuls- 
ive ; one  becomes  indifferent  to  them  after  years 
of  association.  Here  is  a house  with  a bill  up — 
“Rooms  to  rent.”  Let  us  see  how  they  look. 
Directly  opposite  the  house  is  a long  row  of 
slaughter-houses;  and  on  one  side  is  a grave- 
yard, thickly  tenanted.  Still,  the  dwelling  is 
outwardly  respectable,  and  we  enter,  hoping  that 
we  shall  be  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a good  bar- 
gain. 

First  Act. — A ring  at  the  door.  If  we  wait 
patiently,  and  ring  twice  more,  we  shall  hear 
footsteps  slowly  and  deliberately  approaching. 
The  door  opens  about  six  inches,  and  a wo- 
man’s dirty  face  and  unkempt  head  appears  in 
the  crevice.  She  says,  44  WhocTyerwant  r"  We 
reply,  mildly,  that  we  desire  to  know  what  rooms 
are  to  rent,  and  are  gruffly  answered,  44  Third 
floor."  44  Can  we  see  them  ?’’  The  door  handle 
is  relinqnished,  and  the  landlady  marches  off 
toward  the  uncarpeted  front  stairs.  This  is  a 
sufficient  answer,  and  we  are  expected  to  avail 
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ourselves  of  the  invitation  and  follow.  We  pass 
on  the  several  landings  the  staring  inmates  of 
the  various  apartments,  who  have  come  out  to 
view  oar  garments  and  make  remarks  upon  our 
appearance ; and  we  finally  reach  the  third  floor, 
and  wherein  all  the  foul  and  stale  odors  of  the 
regies  below  have  ascended  and  become  con- 
densKi.  There  are  strips  of  paper  here  and 
there  left  on  the  wall;  the  remainder  of  the 
pattern  has  been  playfully  removed  by  the  for- 
mer occupants. 

We  ask,  “ How  many  rooms  are  there,  and 
what  is  the  rent?” 

“Five  rooms,  and  $14  a month.” 

By  the  calendar  month  just  $168  per  year : a 
little  beyond  the  sum  to  which  we  have  mentally 
limited  ourselves ; but  we  won’t  stand  upon  that 
if  the  rooms  will  answer  at  all  to  oar  wants. 

“Is  the  water  up?” 

“The  water’s  in  the  yard.” 

* 4 Where  can  we  put  our  coal  ?” 

“There  ain’t  no  place  for  coal;  folks  here 
buy  it  by  the  bushel,  and  don’t  want  no  place  to 
keep  it.  You’ll  have  to  do  as  the  rest  do.” 

44  Will  you  repair  the  rooms  and  re-paper  the 
walls  ?” 


44 No.  You  must  take  the  rooms  as  they  are.” 

Clearly  these  apartments  will  not  answer,  and 
we  l6ave  the  place,  glad  if  we  escape  insult  on 
the  way.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars 
a year  for  the  rent  of  such  a place,  not  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  human  beings.  This  is  a sam- 
ple of  what  a man  of  moderate  means  in  search 
. of  a home  will  find.  Ransack  the  city  from  side 
to  side,  and  this  is  about  the  net  result ; some 
will  be  a little  better  and  some  much  worse. 
But  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  find  any  thing 
that  comes  within  the  limits  of  your  means,  if, 
like  mine,  they  are  “moderate.” 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  these  evils 
and  troubles?  Obviously  the  erection  of  such 
dwellings  as  shall  accommodate  the  vast  and 
continually  increasing  population  of  the  city  who 
have  4 4 moderate”  incomes:  we  will  say,  for  ex- 
ample, book-keepers,  artists,  editors,  clerks,  law- 
yers, copyists,  mechanics,  and  members  of  other 
professions  and  trades  who  desire  privacy  and 
retirement  ? 

Let  no  person  sneer,  4 4 This  writer  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  talking  about,”  and  straightway 
bore  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  with  a long 
letter  telling  all  about  the  houses  in  999th  Street 
and  40th  Avenue,  or  about  one  or  two  others  of 
socialistic  tendencies  and  principles ; the  writer 
of  this  article  is  familiar  with  all  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  does  not  consider  that  they  at  all  an- 
swer the  demand.  In  the  various  suburbs  of 
the  city  there  are  cheap  dwellings,  in  clean 
streets,  with  healthy  surroundings  generally,  so 
it  is  not  of  them  that  I would  speak,  but  of 
homes  in  the  parts  of  city  easily  reached  in  half 
an  hour  from  the  great  centres  of  business  and 
trade.  Why  are  there  no  dwellings  of  the  kind 
under  discussion?  Because  capitalists  do  not 
know,  or  are  averse  to  considering,  how  easily 
and  profitably  such  dwellings  may  be  erected. 
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Let  ns  examine  briefly  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  subject.  There  was  a plan  of  a building 
which  would  answer  all  the  requirements  one 
could  reasonably  expect;  and  although  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  scheme  may  not  be  realised, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  a dwelling  would 
be  a much  more  desirable  residence  than  those 
now  to  let  at  immoderate  prices.  This  plan  was 
one  projected  by  some  parties  whose  names  are 
not  made  public : it  was  never  carried  out,  be- 
cause the  scheme  was  not  planned  npon  a prop- 
er basis.  Depending,  as  it  did,  upon  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  people  generally  it  naturally  fell 
through.  44  The  New  York  Palace  Home,”  as  it 
was  magniloquently  called,  was  intended  to  be  a 
large  structure  inwardly  and  outwardly — a huge 
hotel  having  every  convenience  on  its  several 
stories  for  a quiet  and  luxurious  home.  Strict 
privacy  was  insured  to  every  dweller  within  its 
walk,  and  every  possible  convenience  was  pro- 
vided. The  locality  was  to  be  near  the  Central 
Park,  and  the  whole  affair  was  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a million  of  dollars.  The  idea 
was  good,  but  the  fatal  defect  was  the  method 
by  which  it  was  to  be  built  and  operated.  Thia 
practically  defeated  the  whole  thing.  The  as- 
sociation purported  to  be  one  designed  to  afford  a 
home  for  those  persons  having  moderate  incomes, 
and  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  immediately 
requested  the  class  in  question  to  come  forward 
and  take  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  stock — a very  probable  piece  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  lean-pursed. 

Such  projects  as  the  above  will  always  fail  for 
the  reasons  stated.  I have  before  me  a plan  far 
more  modest,  yet  quite  as  comfortable  and  orig- 
inal in  its  conception,  for  dwellings  affording 
quiet  retreats  after  the  labors  of  the  day.  It  is 
by  an  architect  formerly  of  this  city,  but  now 
doing  his  country  service  at  the  seat  of  war. 

Here  is  the  author’s  verbal  description  of  this 
plan : 

“The  great  and  fundamental  difference  between  this 
plan  and  that  of  any  houses  hitherto  erected  in  New  York 
for  accommodating  more  than  one  family  is  the  compute 
separation  which  is  obtained,  and  which — with  the  excep- 
tion of  using  one  grand  general  staircase  for  egress  and  in- 
gress— enables  the  families  to  be  as  private  and  distinct 
from  each  other  as  if  each  possessed  a separate  street  en- 
trance on  the  same  block.  In  this  respect  the  design  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  what  is  usually  understood 
here  as  1 tenement  houses.' 

u On  arriving  at  either  landing  the  visitor  comes  to  the 
front  door  of  a first-class  residence,  where  he  has  to  ring  a 
bell  for  admission,  precisely  as  he  would  in  the  stm  t ; and 
on  passing  the  door  to  enter  the  vestibule  he  finds  himself 
in  a house  completely  detached  from  all  the  others,  and 
possessing,  on  a single  /oor,  every  convenience  of  a well- 
built  modern  house.  Each  house  has  a fine  front  parlor, 

16  feet  square,  four  bedrooms,  bath-room,  water-closet, 
china-closet,  and  other  closets  in  abundance;  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  all  appurtenances ; facilities  for  raising  coal 
(from  a separate  cellar  in  the  basement)  and  getting  rid 
of  refuse,  without  the  necessity  of  ascending  and  descend- 
ing any  stain;  a plaza*  in  the  rear,  and  a brick-inclosed 
fire-proof  staircase,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dan- 
ger from  fire.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  washing 
and  the  use  of  a drying  yard  for  each  house,  without  any 
admixture  whatever  of  the  families. 

“Upon  two  lots  of  25  feet  by  100  feet,  and  in  the  centre 
of  any  block,  I can,  la  a four-etory  atructurs,  sited  to 
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eight  separate  families  the  accommodations  abere  men- 
tioned, and  with  ail  modem  improvements.  I have  made 
this  design  expressly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  tho  community  whose  means  are 
not  sufficient  for  occupying  separate  bouses  in  the  central 
and  convenient  portions  of  the  city.  Such  families  are  to 
be  counted  by  thousands ; and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact 
that  while  there  are  abundant  accommodations  for  the 
wealthiest  and  the  poorest  classes  in  the  community,  so 
little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  providing  decent 
and  comfortable  homesteads  in  town  for  the  families  of 
gentlemen  with  moderate  incomes. 

“I  believe  that  my  scheme  is  fully  able  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  and  I am  confident  that  if  only  one  such 
edifice  were  erected  in  New  York,  capitalists  woald  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  upon  them  for 
wore.” 

Here  are  suggestions  worthy  of  attention. 
The  price  of  such  a house,  or  houses,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  finish  of  them ; and  it  is  not  an 
illogical  conclusion  to  assume  that  people  would 
prefer  the  comforts  which  are  here  attainable  to 
stifling  among  the  unwholesome  and  crowded 


quarters  of  the  town.  In  the  npper  part  of  the 
city — near  the  Central  Park,  for  instance — land 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to 
go  as  high  up  as  that  line,  a row  of  houses  could 
be  erected  at  a price  that  will  pay  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  on  the  investment  if  properly  managed. 
The  writer  has  consulted  with  builders  and  ar- 
chitects in  reference  to  this  matter ; and  they, 
while  acknowledging  the  want  of  such  buildings, 
think  the  scheme  a feasible  one. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  burden  this  article 
with  plans  and  specifications  for  tenements  which 
can  be  furnished  by  the  proper  persons.  The 
writer  leaves  the  subject  here  with  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  this  direction,  confident  that, 
with  due  attention  to  the  business  details,  the 
scheme  can  be  made  a profitable  one,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  city  will 
be  no  longer  houseless. 

Who  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  ? 
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WITHOUT  a hillock  stretched  the  plain ; 
For  months  we  had  not  seen  a hill; 
The  endless,  fiat  savannas  still 
Wearied  our  eyes  with  waving  cane. 

One  tangled  cane-field  lay  before 
The  ambush  of  the  cautious  foe; 

Behind,  a black  bayou  with  low, 
Reed-hidden,  miry,  treacherous  shore  ; 

A sullen  swamp  along  the  right, 

Where  alligators  slept  and  crawled. 

And  moss-robed  cypress  giants  sprawled 
Athwart  the  noontide’s  blistering  light. 

Quick,  angry  spits  of  musketry  , 

Proclaimed  our  skirmishers  at  work; 

We  saw  their  crouching  figures  lurk 
Through  thickets,  firing  from  the  knee. 

Our  Parrotts  felt  the  distant  wood 

With  humming,  shrieking,  growling  shell ; 
When  suddenly  the  mouth  of  hell 
Qaped  fiercely  for  its  human  food. 

A long  and  low  blue  roll  of  smoke 
Curled  up  a hundred  yards  ahead, 

And  deadly  storms  of  driving  lead 
From  rifle-pits  and  cane-fields  broke. 


The  color-goard  was  at  my  side ; 

I heard  the  color-sergeant  groan; 

I heard  the  bullet  crush  the  bone; 

I might  have  touched  him  as  he  died. 

The  life-blood  spouted  from  his  mouth 
And  sanctified  the  wicked  land: 

Of  martyred  saviours  what  a band 
Has  suffered  to  redeem  the  South  1 

I had  n6  malice  in  my  mind; 

I only  cried,  “Close  up!  Guide  right!” 
My  single  purpose  in  the  fight 
Was  steady  inarch  with  ranks  aligned. 

I glanced  along  the  martial  rows, 

And  marked  the  soldiers’  eyeballs  burn ; 
Their  eager  faces,  hot  and  stern — 

The  wrathful  triumph  on  their  brows. 

The  traitors  saw;  they  reeled,  they  fled: 
Fear-stricken,  gray-clod  multitudes 
Streamed  wildly  toward  the  covering  woods, 
And  left  us  victory  and  their  dead. 

Onee  more  the  march,  the  tiresome  plain, 
The  Father  River  fringed  with  dykes, 

Gray  cypresses,  palmetto  spikes, 

Bayous  and  swamps  and  yellowing  cane; 


Then  while  the  bullets  whistled  thick, 

And  hidden  batteries  boomed  and  shelled, 
“Charge  bayonets!”  the  colonel  yelled; 
“Battalion  forward — double-quick  J ” 


With  here  and  there  plantations  rolled 
In  flowers,  bananas,  orange  groves, 

Where  laugh  the  sauntering  negro  droves, 
Reposing  from  the  task  of  old ; 


With  even  slopes  of  bayonets 

Advanced — a dazzling,  threatening  crest — 
Right  toward  the  rebels*  hidden  nest, 

The  dark-blue,  living  billow  sets. 

Thibodeaux,  La.,  March,  1863. 
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And,  rarer,  half-deserted  towns, 

Devoid  of  men,  where  women  scowl. 

Avoiding  us  as  lepers  foul 
With  sidling  gait  and  flouting  gowns. 

J.  W.  De  Foebot,  U.  8.  A. 
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A TRIP  TO  THE  CAUCASUS. 

“TXT ELL,  Sir,  you  will  never  get  there. 

V V The  Russian  Government  is  excessively 
jealous  of  foreigners,  especially  of  Americans.” 

My  interlocutor  was  the  British  consul  at 
Odessa.  He  had  been  in  the  country  many 
years,  and  was  supposed  to  know  something 
about  it.  As,  however,  I had  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  my  friend’s  words  did  not  trou- 
ble me.  But  the  next  day  I met  a more  seri- 
ous difficulty.  Inquiring  of  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  about  my  proposed  tour,  he  asked  me  if 
I had  a “ padarozhna;”  and  told  me  that  with- 
out one  I would  not  be  able  to  travel  at  all. 

A padarozhna  / It  was  the  first  time  I had 
ever  heard  the  word,  which  any  one  who  has 
ever  been  off  the  main  lines  of  travel  in  Russia 
can  never  forget.  A padarozhna  is  a Govern- 
ment order  for  post-horses.  With  one  you  can 
travel,  at  fixed  and  very  low  rates,  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other — from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Kamtchatka,  from  Archangel  to  Tiflis. 
This  invaluable  document  will  procure  you  your 
three  horses  at  every  post ; and  if  you  browbeat 
and  swear  a great  deal  at  the  postmaster,  you 
may  procure  them  without  much  delay. 

“But,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  can  I not  pro- 
cure one  at  Poti  ? I have  letters  there.” 

The  Captain  shook  his  head.  r 

“ At  Poti  you  take  the  boat ; you  will  hardly 
be  able  to  get  the  padarozhna  before  you  reach 
Maran ; and  I doubt  if  there  is  a single  man 
there  who  can  speak  any  language  that  you  can. 
But  perhaps  something  will  turn  up.” 

Well,  something  did  turn  up.  There  was  a 
tall,  gentlemanly  young  officer  promenading  the 
deck,  and  now  and  then  looking  our  way  while 
I was  talking  with  the  Captain.  Half  an  hour 
afterward  he  approached  me. 

“Ah,  Monsieur” — [I  may  as  well  state,  once 
for  all,  that  all  through  this  journey  I was  ev- 
ery where  taken  for  a Frenchman] — “ Ah,  Mon- 
sieur,” said  he,  “I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  are  going  to  Tiflis.  I am  on  my  way  there 
myself,  and  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  have 
your  company.” 

“I  should  be  delighted  also,  Monsieur,  to  go 
with  you ; but  unfortunately  I am  in  a difficulty. 
I have  no  padarozhna,  and  the  Captain  doubts 
my  being  able  to  procure  one  at  Poti.” 

“Well,  Sir,  that  makes  no  difference.  I 
have  one,  and  it  is  for  two  persons.  You  can 
go  with  me.  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
society,  and  you  will  pay  one  half  the  expense.” 

So  I was  at  once  handsomely  clear  of  my 
troubles.  The  young  Captain  produced  the 
document,  which  read — according  to  his  trans- 
lation— as  an  Imperial  command  to  all  post- 
masters in  the  empire  to  furnish  for  Captain 
Dragatte  and  his  friend  three  post-horses  and  a 
britchka  on  presentation  of  this  order. 

We  at  once  formed  a friendship.  “Travel- 
ers’ friendships”  are  proverbially  facile,  but  they 
are  not  the  less  lasting.  The  Captain  told  me 


his  history.  He  was  born  in  Volhynia,  and,  of 
course,  was  a Pole,  though  a subject  of  Russia. 
The  old  generation  of  Russian  haters  have  grad* 
ually  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  the  young 
men  have  no  sphere  of  advancement  whatever 
open  to  them  except  in  the  Russian  service. 
He  had  been  educated  at  a military  academy 
near  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  graduated  with 
honor.  He  had  received  an  appointment  on  the 
General  Staff,  and  the  honor  of  a presentation 
to  the  Emperor ; and  was  now  bound  to  report 
himself  for  duty  to  the  Prince  commanding  at 
Tiflis. 

“ And  how  long,  Captain,  do  you  expect  to 
remain  in  Circassia  ?” 

“God  knows;  perhaps  my  whole  life.  I 
shall  probably  be  stationed  at  some  little  post  in 
the  mountains — perhaps  in  Daghestan ; and  if 
I escape  being  murdered  by  the  Cltirkess  (Cir- 
cassians), I may  grow  old  before  I again  see 
civilization.” 

“ And  do  you  like  the  prospect  ?” 

“Mon  Dieul  what  shall  I do?  I am  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  Something  may  happen  some 
of  these  days.  Who  knows  ?” 

We  steamed  along  the  sides  of  thesbeautiful 
green  hill  which  was  once  Fort  Alexander,  and 
into  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  halt- 
ing our  boat  at  the  site  of  the  celebrated  bridge 
that  saved  the  honor  of  Russia  in  the  great  war. 
Then  we  sailed  along  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
Kertch,  where  we  had  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Circassian  steamer. 

It  arrived  during  our  second  day,  and  in  the 
evening  we  stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  reached  the  little  port  of  Nova  Rossisk, 
in  Circassia.  This  is  a beautiful  bay,  closely 
locked  in  by  high  mountains,  except  on  one  side, 
where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  Here,  as  every 
where  on  this  coast  in  Circassia,  the  Russian 
authority  scarcely  extends  more  than  a gun-shot 
from  the  forts.  There  was  some  excitement 
about  military  matters,  and  we  were  not  allowed 
to  land.  We  stood  down  the  coast,  which  now 
became  of  singular  beauty.  The  hills  come 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  ending  in  a steep 
bluff,  so  smooth  and  sheer  that  not  even  mosses 
of  any  kind  are  seen  on  its  bare,  clean  surface. 
For  miles  it  seems  as  if  some  mighty  power, 
with  trenchant  arm,  had  thus  laid  bare  their 
masses.  Behind  these,  other  ranges,  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  in  view  at  once ; and  behind 
them  all,  lifting  aloft  their  snowy  masses  in  the 
glow  of  the  afternoon  light,  were  the  giant  Cau- 
casus, now  gazed  on  for  the  first  time  with  won- 
dering eyes  by  every  one  of  our  party. 

But  I forgot — you  have  not  been  introduced. 

Here  comes  Herr  Consul  L , consul  of  Ilis 

Bavarian  Majesty  at  the  port  of  Odessa.  He 
sings  a capital  song,  tells  a world  of  good  stories, 
speaks  well  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  Russian,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  on  a 
visit  to  Tiflis  on  some  Government  business. 

Also  Mr.  S , a telegraph  engineer  of  high 

repute,  who  helped  to  lay  the  cable  across  the 
Atlantic,  having  been  on  board  the  Agamemnon . 
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He  has  a salary,  although  a German,  from  an  ladies  were  singularly  beautiful — brunettes,  with 
English  company,  of  .£1000,  and  has  been  lent  to  rather  oval  faces  and  transparent  color.  Circas- 
the  Russian  Government  to  assist  in  engineering  sian  and  half  barbarous  as  they  were,  they  knew 
the  line  about  to  be  laid  from  Poti  to  Tiflis,  and  they  were  beautiful,  and  that  we  thought  so. 
perhaps  to  Baku.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  and  in-  The  youngest  struck  her  horse  as  we  passed, 
sists  that  he  is  coming  some  of  these  days  to  visit  and  showed  her  little  hand  gloved  and  jeweled, 
me  in  America,  with  the  end  of  the  new  Atlantic  just  as  any  other  belle  in  the  world  would  have 
cable  in  his  hand ! done. 

Our  captain,  in  true  Russian  style,  had  been  We  climbed  up  a hill  and  visited  a 44  Prince” 
a colonel  in  the  army  during  the  Crimean  war,  living  in  a long,  rambling,  one- story  house, 
and  was  now  a captain  in  the  navy.  The  boat  Our  object  was  to  see  his  sisters,  who  had  the 
was  very  comfortable,  with  handsome  cabin  and  reputation  of  being  very  lovely ; but  our  lauda- 
good  state-rooms.  Herr  Lieb,  a German  con-  Me  purpose  failed.  We  then  walked  toward  a 
sul,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  played  and  sung  beautiful  valley,  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
the  whole  afternoon.  Oh,  Signor  Verdi,  think  showing  several  ranges  beyond,  and  closed  m by 
of  44  Traviata”  and  44  Trovatore”  echoing  over  the  towering  forms  of  one  of  the  higher  Cauca- 
these  lonely  waters ! Truly  this  was  fame ! sus.  But  our  host  stopped  us. 

Toward  evening  a high  promontory  became  “Don’t  go  there!” 
visible,  which  caused  much  consternation  among  4i  Why  not  ?” 
the  officers,  as  they  feared  they  had  lost  their  “You’ll  be  shot!” 

reckoning.  Finally  they  pronounced  it  a mi-  This  was  unpleasant.  Nevertheless,  the  val- 
rage ; but  the  passengers  were  incredulous,  and  ley  was  really  very  tempting,  perfectly  Alpine 
bets  were  made  upon  the  subject.  The  ship  in  its  character,  with  a luxuriance  of  vegetation 
kept  on  her  course,  and  in  about  an.  hour  the  unknown  in  Switzerland.  Between  us  and  its 
cape  had  dissolved  into  thin  air.  Both  captain  entrance  was  a quarter  of  a mile  of  upland  lev- 
and  officers  affirmed  that  the  cape,  as  we  saw  el,  fringed  round  with  flower-bearing  bushes, 
it,  did  exist,  but  was  thirty  miles  away  from  its  There  was  not  a particle  of  danger  visible,  at 
apparent  position.  least,  if  there  were  any  at  all.  So  the  Consul 

But  dinner  is  announced.  It  is  Russia,  and  and  myself  stole  away  from  the  party,  and  were 
you  must  take  the  zakoosca,  This  consists  of  a soon  enveloped  in  the  shady  thickets.  Present- 
glass  of  vodki — the  whisky  of  Russia — which  is  ly  we  heard  a great  noise  behind  us,  and  there 
served  to  every  one  at  table  in  very  small  glass-  were  the  44  Prince”  and  a dozen  followers  of  all 
es.  Then  come  sardines,  perhaps  pickles  of  degrees  and  conditions,  calling  on  us  to  stop, 
some  kind,  and  almost  always  caviar.  This  is  and  apparently  frantic  lest  we  should  be  killed, 
the  green-colored  salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  and  Mein  Herr  Consul  turned  round  to  me : 
is  excellent  when  one  is  a little  accustomed  to  it.  44  The  4 Prince’  says  if  we  go  any  further  the 
The  zakoosca  is  served  as  a separate  course,  as  Circassians  will  kitl  us  for  our  boots ! Mein 
an  appetizer,  before  the  soup.  The  sturgeon  Gott ! if  they  would  kill  him  for  his  boots  they 
here  is  white-fleshed.  would  hang  and  quarter  us  for  ours!” 

The  Russians  are  guilty  of  that  barbarism,  So,  as  we  really  knew  nothing  of  the  condi- 
44  phonetic  spelling,”  and  one  is  amused  at  find-  tion  of  the  country,  we  turned  back, 
ing  one’s  old  acquaintances  figuring  on  the  wine  That  afternoon,  with  a party  of  Russian  offi- 
cards  as  4 4 Ho  Sotuun,”  44  Siiato  Margo,”  etc.  cers,  we  mounted  Tartar  horses ; and  now,  con- 
I picked  up  a Russian  volume  in  the  book-case,  fident  in  our  numbers  and  arms,  rode  away  in 
and  found  it  was  a life  of  Marshal  Token.  I,  search  again  of  our  happy  valley.  It  was  our 
however,  follow  their  example,  and  in  all  the  second  experience  in  Tartar  saddles.  These  are 
Russian  words  introduced  write  them  as  we  merely  a square  cushion  of  leather  strapped  firm- 
would  spell  them  to  produce  the  same  sound.  ly  on  the  horse’s  back  on  a little  frame,  from 

We  arrived  at  Sookoom  Raid — Castle  of  Soo-  the  front  of  which  sticks  up  a sharp-pointed 
koom — at  seven  the  next  morning.  This  is  a small  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  high  and  one 
village  of  one-story  houses  or  huts,  with  a few  thick.  What  this  is  for,  except  to  give  one  a 
better  buildings  for  the  officers,  as  it  is  an  im-  lively  idea  of  impalement,  does  not  appear, 
portant  military  post.  The  country  around  is  We  scampered  over  the  hills — the  Tartar 
very  lovely — the  scenery  almost  unequaled,  and  horse  knows  no  gait  save  a run  and  a walk  — 
the  vegetation  most  luxuriant.  Wild  roses,  as  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  deep  shades  of  the 
full  and  double  os  our  garden  ones,  rhododen-  valley.  We  followed  it  for  a long  time,  but 
drons,  hawthorn,  and  wild  honey -suckle  made  there  was  no  break  to  the  woods,  nnd  were  about 
/ the  woods  fragrant.  The  whole  country  was  a to  return  when  we  heard  a noise  ahead.  Our 
forest,  and  in  all  the  glow  and  beauty  of  spring,  party  rushed  rapidly  forward,  and  there  was  one 
Going  along  a most  beautiful  glade,  two  ladies  of  our  officers  in  confab  with  a good-natured 
rode  suddenly  out  of  the  wood,  followed  by  a looking  Circassian,  who  was  holding  up  his  arms 
Circassian  in  his  round  sheep-skin  hat,  with  his  in  admiration  of  the  Russian’s  revolver, 
carabine  slung  across  his  back,  his  kindshall — a “Mein  Freund,”  cried  the  engineer,  riding 

knife  eighteen  inches  long,  silver  mounted — in  up  and  drawing  his,  44  sehen  Sic  hicr!” 
his  girdle,  and  half  a dozen  little  cylindrical  “Regardezmoi,  done,”  said  the  Consul,  draw- 
boxes  for  cartridges  sewn  on  each  breast.  The  ing  his. 
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“Look  here,  old  fellow,’*  shouted  I,  “look 
at  mine.” 

Wbat  the  Pole  said  I have  no  idea,  but  we 
surrounded  the  Circassian,  who  appeared  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  number  and  beauty  of  our 
weapons. 

It  was  all  very  well,  but  most  probably  if  any 
one  of  us  had  been  in  that  lonely  glade,  armed 
with  a rusty  old  carabine,  and  hud  met  a party 
of  Circassians  mounted  and  armed  as  we  were, 
he  would  hardly  have  taken  the  affair  so  coolly. 

The  people  in  the  town  are  Mingrelians;  a 
very  fair  race — almost  as  fair  as  the  Irish ; they 
are  peaceful  and  timid,  but  called  us  Giaours. 
There  are  about  2000  people  living  here  besides 
the  soldiers.  The  Circassians,  spite  of  our  sym- 
pathy for  their  struggles,  are  perfect  savages; 
bound  by  no  oaths,  respecting  no  obligations, 
and  robbing  and  murdering  all  Franks  who  fall 
in  their  power.  Those  from  this  point  to  Anapa 
are  under  the  dominion  of  Mehmet  Ameen,  who 
it  is  said  has  150,000  men  under  arms.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Sookoom,  he  had  lately  made 
a treaty  with  the  Russians ; yet  the  very  day  of 
my  departure  from  Tiflis  he  fell  upon  a corps 
ctarmee  and  killed  and  wounded  2000  men. 
Schamyl  6aid  he  was  betrayed  by  his  brother- 
in-law.  His  chiefs  retired,  each  one  to  his  own 
fastness,  in  Daghestan,  and  declined  to  acknowl- 
edge the  treaty  made  by  him. 

We  passed  some  hours  the  next  day  at  Redout 
Raid,  amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  distant  mount- 
ains such  as  is  rarely  seen.  One  hundred  miles 
distant,  Elbrous  was  conspicuous,  rising  18,000 
feet  high — the  snowy  monarch  of  the  Caucasus — 
with  many  a grand  compeer.  All  along  on  the 
left  these  snowy  giants  extend;  and  all  along 
on  the  right,  for  many  and  many  a league, 
stretches  another  chain,  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, alike  in  grandeur.  It  is  the  most  won- 
drous point  of  view  on  the  sea  level  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  and  it  is  worth  the  voyage  to  lie 
here  one  hour.  The  shores  are  low,  but  the 
hills  rise  very  soon,  one  range  after  another; 
the  high  mountains  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  back-ground,  looming  up  grandly  in  the  dis- 
tance, till  the  eye  meets  the  line  of  the  snow, 
sparkling  and  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun. 

From  Redout  Raid  to  Poti  one  hour.  Here 
we  bade  good-by  to  the  captain,  surgeon,  and 
engineer,  who  are  always  educated,  and  almost  | 
always  gentlemanly  fellows.  On  all  the  Russian 
steamers  on  which  I sailed  the  engineer  was  an 
Englishman.  There  is  always  a young  doctor, 
generally  with  a young  wife ; the  latter,  when 
able  to  speak  French,  a very  desirable  addition 
to  the  party.  The  service  is  excellent  on  these 
boats,  and  the  chehweks , or  waiters,  generally  j 
speak  French  and  German.  We  wandered  for 
some  hours  around  Poti,  which,  though  an  an- 
cient place,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  Amer- 


lection  of  one-story  frame  huts.  This  whole 
coast  is  villainously  fever-smitten : perhaps  the 
case  all  over  the  world  where  the  vegetation  is 
excessively  luxuriant  and  climate  warm.  Poti 
is  the  worst  spot  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  looked  yellow  and  sickly.  No 
“ European”  can  live  here,  except  at  his  peril, 
during  the  warm  ^season ; and  the  few  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  look  miserable  enough.  In 
regard  to  travel  inland  this  fever  is  the  great 
drawback.  For  a stranger  to  remain  at  this 
spot  two  weeks  to  await  a steamer  it  is  almost 
as  dangerous  as  to  do  the  same  at  Chagres. 
This  fever  ceases  after  you  enter  the  hills. 

Fortunately  we  were  not  compelled  to  test  the 
hospitalities  of  this  place : the  little  English-built 
steamer  Akerman  was  lying  here,  ready  to  trans- 
port ns  up  the  river  Rion,  in  whose  estuary  we 
were  now  lying ; so  taking  our  luggage  with  us, 
we  went  on  board  and  succeeded  in  getting  some- 
thing to  eat,  as  well  as  a place,  on  the  benches 
that  surrounded  the  cabin,  to  sleep  on. 

The  next  day  we  started  up  the  river.  We 
were  in  Colchis ; and  wondering  whether  Jason 
had  ever  done  the  same,  and  how  it  was  possi- 
ble, in  so  very  early  an  age,  for  accounts  of  this 
remote  country  ever  to  have  reached  Greece,  we 
proceeded  up  the  magnificent  stream.  The 
scenery,  as  far  as  the  stream  and  forest  were  con- 
cerned, was  not  unlike  certain  portions  of  the 
Mississippi.  A very  full,  flowing,  turbid  stream, 
dashing  through  a thick  forest,  bearing  trees 
upon  its  surface,  and  planting  “6nags”  and 
* * sawyers”  in  its  muddy  bed,  passed  through  a 
perfectly  level  and  low-lying  country.  Houses 
along  its  banks  stood  upon  poles  to  avoid  inun- 
dation. Soon  we  approached  a more  peopled 
region:  village  after  village  appeared  of  low, 
wooden  houses,  all  built  within  the  wondrous 
magnificence  of  these  eternal  woods.  The  Min- 
grclians  thronged  the  shores  as  we  passed — it 
was  a fete  day — clad  in  brilliant  contrast  of  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow — the  latter  apparently 
the  favorite  color,  whose  hues  contrasted  pleas- 
ingly with  the  dark  foliage.  These  people  in  re- 
ligion are  Armenians.  Taking  a branch  of  the 
Rion  we  arrived  at  Maran,  a large  village  of 
wooden  houses,  where  we  were  told  there  was  & 
gentleman  living  who  “could  speak  French,” 
but  he — accomplished  man — was  not  to  be  found. 
But  as  the  Captain  and  the  Consul  spoke  Rus- 
sian perfectly,  it  made  no  difference  to  us ; so  we 
proceeded  to  the  post-house  and  demanded  a 
britchka. 

As  it  was  a “ regular  steamer’s  day”  there 
was  no  delay.  The  Captain’s  padaroshna  was 
examined,  and  the  horses  were  promptly  forth- 
coming. Our  friends,  the  Consul  and  the  en- 
gineer, were  alike  fortunate.  Besides  ourselves, 
there  were  three  young  Germans,  traveling  to- 
gether, who  managed  to  crowd  into  another 


ican  clearing ; the  deep  forests  all  round  giving 
way  to  the  rapidly  increasing  village.  Huge 
trunks  of  trees  encumbered  the  streets,  and  the 
sound  of  the  axe  and  the  saw  was  heard  all  round. 


The  older  ^>art  of  the  town  is  a miserable  col- 
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britchka. 

Just  as  we  were  abont  setting  oat  another 
young  German  came  up  and  addressed  us : 

“lam  a poor  man  in  search  of  employment 
as  a watchmaker  at  Tiflis.  I can  not  afford  to 
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take  a britchka  to  myself.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  go  with  you  ? I will  pay  my  share,  and  will  be 
of  service  in  attending  to  your  luggage.” 

Not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  country  I stood 
mute,  but  my  amiable  Captain  at  once  proposed 
granting  the  desired  permission.  As  the  britchka, 
as  well  as  the  horses,  must  be  changed  at  every 
stanca , or  post-station,  he  proved  so  useful  to  us 
in  transferring  the  trunks  that  we  did  not  allow 
him  to  pay  any  thing.  In  fact,  except  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  Russian,  he  proved  as  good  a serv- 
ant as  could  have  been  desired.  The  britchka 
is  built  much  like  a small  country  skeleton  hay- 
wagon,  the  body  semi-cylindrical,  without  seats, 
except  your  luggage,  which  in  our  case  it  was 
too  small  to  hold.  A rope  is  passed  frequently 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  will  make  a 
•eat ; it  is  not  so  bad  if  you  own  a cushion,  but 
at  first  setting  out  you  are  not  apt  to  know 
enough  to  buy  one.  You  are  always  in  danger 
of  being  spilled  if  the  road  is  hilly,  but  we  met 
no  accident  except  that  once  we  lost  our  German 
overboard.  The  shafts,  fastened  as  usual,  have 
also  in  the  Russian  style  44  outriggers,”  running 
from  the  ends  of  the  fore  axles.  The  horse, 
generally  a good  trotter,  is  gear<^l  to  a high  bow 
in  front,  while  two  other  horses  are  geared  loose- 
ly, one  on  each  side,  and  generally  manage  to 
keep  in  a full  run.  The  Izvoshchick  sits  in  front 
in  a Bob  Logic  hat,  with  a bright  sash  round  his 
waist,  a long  coat  coming  nearly  to  his  ankles, 
and  boots  outside  of  what  would  be  his  nether 
garment  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  He 
flourishes  his  whip  and  reasons  with  his  horses : 
44  Ah  now,  my  good  friends,  go  forward ; go  on 
quickly ! Hurry  along,  and  the  good  gentlemen 
will  give  us  some  drink-money  I”  The  body  of 
the  britchka  is  supported  on  two  long  poles  rest- 
ing on  each  axle — a dim  approach  of  the  Rus- 
sian mind  to  the  idea  of  a spring.  In  this  way 
you  can  travel  throughout  the  Russian  domin- 
ions. Each  stanca  or  post-station — they  arc  15 
to  18  miles  apart — is  furnished  with  two  or  more 
rooms,  in  which  are  found  two  or  three  wooden 
boxes,  sometimes  bare,  often  spread  with  a kind 
of  coverlet,  never  thick  and  always  dirty,  on 
which  you  may  sleep  if  you  are  not  over-nice, 
and  so  prefer  the  floor. 

But  Izvoshchick  cracks  his  whip,  our  Mends 
have  already  started,  the  trunks  are  strapped 
on,  and  we  mount  upon  them.  JVo-no-no-o-o  /” 
cries  Izvoshchick  to  encourage  his  horses,  and 
away  we  go. 

Dashing  ont  of  Maran  we  met  numbers  of 
people  in  beautiful  costumes  and  found  it  was  a 
holiday.  To  the  fete  we  went,  and  found  thou- 
sands assembled  on  the  green,  and  in  the  groves 
outside  the  town.  The  costumes  were  really 
very  striking — a wondrous  profusion  of  yellow, 
unquestionably  the  favorite  color. 

We  wore,  as  distinguished  strangers,  taken  up 
to  see  the  Princess,  who  4 4 could  speak  French" — 
a very  great  accomplishment  here ; but  it  proved 
a false  alarm,  her  yellow  robed  Highness  speak- 
ing naught  but  her  native  tongue.  Tall,  slen- 
der, but  well  made ; with  handsome  chest  and 
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bosom ; a long  face ; nose  straight,  and  a thought 
too  long  for  strict  beauty ; fine  color,  not  exact- 
ly fair  but  a clear  brunette,  where  the  light 
seems  to  linger  about  the  outline,  as  if  it  thought 
to  enter  and  be  a part  of  the  beauty  it  exhibited  ; 
with  her  long  yellow  robe  closely  fitted  to  throat 
and  wrists,  a broad  ribbon,  of  gold  embroidered 
velvet,  worn  like  a crown  around  her  head,  and 
long  veils  falling  on  each  side ; mounted,  with 
short  stirrups,  astride,  the  only  way  ladies  ride 
! in  the  East,  a graceful  iron-gray  Tartar,  with  a 
pretty  foot  peeping  out  coquettishly  from  her 
voluminous  drapery,  she  was  a fair  type  of  the 
Mingrelian. 

Nobody  ever  learned  to  ride  on  horseback — it 
comes  by  nature,  like  reading  and  writing. 
Gentlemen  were  dashing  around,  sitting  on  any 
part  of  their  steeds,  grasping  and  poising  their 
lances,  charging  and  racing  each  other,  an  ex- 
ceedingly animated  scene.  On  foot  men  and 
women  were  singing  abominable  ballads  to  in- 
tolerable tunes,  and  dancing  in  rude  measures, 
altogether  a strange  exhibition  of  semi-barbar- 
ous life. 

Off  we  went,  leaving  the  river  and  crossing  a 
pleasant  hilly  country.  At  the  first  stanca  we 
found  our  first  trouble  with  the  postmaster. 
Horses  there  were  in  abundance,  but  none  for 
us.  Our  Captain  and  Consul  swore,  jumped, 
and  stamped  about,  but  the  postmaster  is  a 
“bom  thrall,"  and  used  to  it.  Every  body 
swears  at  him,  threatens  him,  and  perhaps  beats 
him ; it  is  what  he  expects,  and  woe  betide  you 
if  you  undertake  a journey  into  the  heart  of 
Russia  alone,  and  without  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  swear  by ! 

While  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  his  highness, 
the  master  of  the  stanca,  some  one  called  for 
wine : about  a gallon  was  served  us  in  an  earthen 
jug,  and  drank  from  the  same  glass;  the  price 
was  30  kopecks — a kopeck  is  |ths  of  a cent — and 
the  quality  surprisingly  good.  Some  of  these 
days,  now  that  the  steamer  has  fairly  made  its 
way  here,  there  will  be  a great  trade  in  this  ar- 
ticle all  through  this  country. 

Off  we  were  at  last,  and  pushed  on  through  a 
very  pleasant  country,  striking  the  Rion  again, 
and  keeping  on  its  banks  till  at  1 a.h.,  abso- 
lutely worn  out  with  the  unaccustomed  fatigue 
of  the  britchka,  hungry  and  supperless,  we  ar- 
rived at  Kutais,  the  capital  of  Imeritia. 

In  traveling  one  thousand  versts  (a  verst  is 
two-thirds  of  our  statute  mile,  105  to  a degree) 
in  the  britchka  one  becomes  used  to  it,  but  at 
first  the  fatigue  is  almost  overpowering.  It  is 
much  better,  if  you  meditate  a prolonged  jour- 
ney, to  purchase  a kind  of  carriage  they  have 
here,  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  which  is 
mounted  on  decent  springs,  protects  you  from 
the  weather,  and  in  which  you  can  sleep. 

We  hammered  and  thundered  at  the  door  of 
the  44  hotel,”  and  at  length  obtained  entrance ; 
but  there  was  “nothing  to  eat."  Finally  we 
procured  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  that  was 
all.  But  the  great  institution  of  Russia  was 
there  to  comfort  us — the  44  samovar,"  or  tea-urn. 
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Every  traveler  in  Russia,  no  matter  what  he 
blames,  praises  the  tea.  I forbear  to  add  any 
word  of  commendation  beyond  this:  “I  say  ditto 
to  Mr.  Ross  Browne.” 

We  slept  reasonably  well  npon  sofas  that  prob- 
ably had  once  been  new,  and  the  next  day  ex- 
amined the  town.  Kutais  is  on  the  Rion,  which 
has  here  diminished  to  a sturdy  and  roaring 
mountain  torrent.  A bridge,  destroyed  many 
years  ago,  forms  a picturesque  ruin,  with  its 
three  piers  remaining.  The  views  are  very  fine, 
all  round,  of  the  mountains.  The  costumes  are 
Georgian ; gentlemen  wear  close  cloaks  with 
open  sleeves,  pendent  from  the  shoulders,  and 
silk  tight  ones.  The  universal  kindshall,  or 
poniard  of  Circassia,  often  two  feet  long,  and 
double  edged,  is  carried  in  a belt  richly  studded 
with  silver.  The  bazar  was  the  dirtiest  and  most 
filthy  I had  ever  seen,  which  was  saying  a good 
deal.  There  is  a very  handsome  public  garden 
here.  Next  to  Tiflis  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
land.  A universal  peculiarity  of  the  costume 
of  the  married  women  all  through  this  country 
now  began  to  show  itself.  The  bosom  is  carried 
in  two — not  little — sacks,  which  are  invariably 
in  striking  contrast  of  color,  such  as  red  on  yel- 
low, or  yellow  on  blue,  with  the  dress  itself. 
At  first  the  effect  is  exceedingly  ludicrous,  but 
one  soon  gets  used  to  it. 

Leaving  Kutais  at  noon,  we  took  an  affluent 
of  the  Rion,  the  Quirita,  and  followed  it  up  and 
up  among  the  mountains  amidst  a scenery  real- 
ly charming.  The  hills,  mostly  conical,  were 
not  largo  in  themselves,  but  were  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  with  numberless  lateral  valleys,  giv- 
ing to  every  turn  of  the  road  a lovely  prospect. 
Every  few  miles  an  old  castle  was  perched  high 
up  on  the  rocks,  which  grew  more  savage  ns  we 
advanced.  The  road  narrowed ; huge  cliffs  bent 
over  our  heads;  all  that  can  be  imagined  of 
grandeur  encompassed  us  as  night  closed  in. 
Soon  the  moon  arose,  the  same  wondrous  vari- 
ety of  scene  lit  up  by  another  and  softer  light — 
the  blackened  shadows  lending  additional  depth 
and  sublimity  to  the  narrow  valleys. 

At  last,  fatigued  enough — for  the  second  day 
of  a britchka  journey  is  like  the  same  period  in 
one  on  horseback,  the  most  wearying  of  all — we 
arrived  at  a stance,  and  found  there  was  nothing 
at  all  to  eat,  a party  of  Russian  officers  having 
engaged  every  thing  there  was  in  the  house. 
With  travelers’  philosophy  we  were  half  satisfied 
with  our  bread  and  tea ; but  the  Captain  went 
into  the  house,  and  came  running  out,  his  face 
a-glow  with  pleasure. 

“ Ah,  mon  ami,  the  officers  offer  us  their  hos- 
pitality!” 

I had  been  looking  through  the  window,  and 
was  working  myself  into  a bad  humor  at  the 
prospect  of  eight  or  ten  officers  sitting  round  a 
table  enjoying  themselves,  while  I stood  supper- 
less  outside. 

“AcA,  mein  Herr  ! come  in,  come  in,”  said  a 
gray-headed  colonel ; and  the  others  all  throng- 
ed round  us  and  received  us  with  the  warmest 
greeting  It  was  partly  on  my  own  account,  as  j 
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the  Captain  had  told  them  I was  an  American 
traveler,  and  it  was  a long  time  since  they  had 
met  a traveler  in  that  land  of  war. 

We  sat  down  to  table,  and  Prince  Vsevolo- 
jisky  helped  us  to  soup  from  a wooden  keg  with 
copper  hoops.  Being  strangers,  we  had  plates, 
while  the  officers  had  platters.  Wine  was  most 
plentifully  served  from  a skin  they  carried  with 
them.  Of  course  the  quality  was  good.  The 
officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  could  speak  French 
or  German,  were  on  an  expedition  against  the 
“ Cherkesse,”  and  pressed  me  earnestly  to  join. 

The  colonel  offered  to  guarantee  me  a lieuten- 
ant’s commission,  and  the  Prince  a medal ; but 
I was  afraid  of  being  detained  in  the  mountains 
till  the  fever  had  set  in  on  the  coast.  Finally 
our  symposium,  as  all  symposiums  will  even  in 
the  Souram  Mountains,  came  to  an  end.  Mein 
Herr  Consul  and  the  engineer,  who  had  arrived 
late,  but  had  made  up  for  lost  time,  took  one 
room,  the  Captain  and  I another.  The  Prince 
made  his  adieu  in  true  Russian  style,  embracing 
me  as  I never  was  embraced  before,  and  the  old 
colonel  wished  me  happiness  and  prosperity.  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  my  shawl ; but  before  fall- 
ing asleep  h^rd  somebody  fall  very  heavily  in 
the  eating-room.  This  is  a wonderful  country 
for  drinking,  and  has  been  so  for  all  ages.  A 
gentleman  native  will  often  take  ten  or  twelve 
bottles  at  a sitting. 

I believe  I went  on  dreaming  of  onr  soiree  & 
la  militaire , but  at  three  roused  myself  and  hunt- 
ed up  the  Consul.  “ Ach  Gotti  let  me  sleep ; 
it  is  too  soon;”  but,  all  pretty  well  drilled  to 
travel,  we  were  soon  off.  The  moon  was  still 
bright,  the  scenery  not  quite  so  stern,  and  day 
dawned  as  we  were  still  ascending  the  Pass  of 
Souram. 

Soon  the  scenery  underwent  a change : our 
little  friend  we  had  so  long  followed  seemed  to 
lose  his  character  and  become  dissipated  in  the 
plashy  meadows.  The  nightingales,  whose  day 
or  night  unceasing  song  had  accompanied  us 
every  step  of  our  journey,  were  heard  no  longer ; 
the  hawthorn-trees  were  scarcely  in  bud.  Still 
we  tracked  his  way  by  the  greener  grass,  and 
heard,  not  his  voice,  but  the  bellowing  frogs 
from  his  tranquil  pools.  At  last  he  was  lost  al- 
together; and  at  half  past  eight  a perceptible 
round  of  the  road  told  us  that  we  had  left  the 
far-reaching  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  but- 
tresses here  are  the  giant  Caucasus,  and  had 
fairly  entered  the  Valley  of  the  Caspian. 

Souram  we  found  a thriving  town  with  a pic- 
turesque old  castle ; and  shortly  after  we  struck 
the  Koor,  a turbid  river  rolling  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Armenia  through  valley  and  steppe,  to 
fall  into  the  Caspian  near  Baku.  This  river  has 
not  changed  its  name  within  the  memory  of  man 
— its  ancient  name,  Cyrus,  having  been  pro- 
nounced the  same  as  its  modern  one. 

Crossing  the  rapid  stream  by  a splendid  rope 
ferry,  we  went  on  by  an  admirable  road  to  Gori, 
where  we  ordered — and  really  obtained  it — a 
capital  dinner.  Gori  is  a fine  town,  with  a 
very  large  bazar,  which  is  regularly  roofed  in 
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with  board-roofing — in  fact,  a civilized  bazar. 
We  here  found,  what  in  Georgia  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  the  regular  Georgian  house.  A one-story 
square  or  oblong  of  stone,  with  little  windows, 
and  a roof  of  heavy  timbers.  On  these  are 
plAced  three  or  four  feet  of  earth,  on  which 
grasses  and  plants  grow,  and  frequently  the 
sheep  and  goats  are  seen  browsing.  There  are 
here  a fine  castle  and  ruined  bridge,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Queen  Tham&r,  one  of  the  great- 
est Georgian  sovereigns,  who  has  been  styled 
“ the  Elizabeth,  the  Catharine  II.,  and  the  Se- 
miramis  of  her  country.”  The  tradition  that 
this  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  handsome 
strangers  to  her  palace,  treating  them  with  ex- 
cessive hospitality  all  night,  and  then  killing 
them  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  Koor, 
still  survives ; but,  as  we  have  the  same  story 
of  another  lady  and  another  river,  some  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  farther  west,  I can  not 
vouch  for  its  authenticity.  Both  traditions  are 
more  improbable  than  they  are  impossible.  What 
is  really  interesting  is  that  the  person  who  told 
me  the  Georgian  tradition  had  never  heard  of 
the  French  one. 

Promenading  after  dinner  about  the  streets, 
the  Georgian  ladies,  in  picturesque  costumes, 
gathered  together  on  the  house-tops,  would  often 
address  us ; but  as  no  human  being  not  a Geor- 
gian can  speak  the  Georgian  or  Grusian  lan- 
guage, we  could  not  reply  to  them. 

The  next  day  the  valley  had  widened  into  an 
immense  steppe,  the  high  mountains  were  at  a 
distance.  Peasants  were  at  Work  driving  the 
plow,  to  which  thirteen,  fourteen,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, sixteen  oxen  were  attached.  The  soil  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  the  plow  a miserable  affair. 
In  Illinois  one  sees  thirteen  or  fourteen  oxen  at 
work  “ breaking  ^prairie,”  but  it  is  a different 
plow. 

At  last  the  hills  reapproached  the  Koor,  and 
the  scenery  again  became  interesting.  Immense 
bodies  of  soldiers  met  us,  on  the  march  against 
the  Circassians ; line  troops  in  their  long  coats, 
and  Cossacks  numberless.  Great  trains  of  wag- 
ons, drawn  by  oxen  and  buffaloes ; the  latter,  the 
stronger  animal,  being  invariably  geared  to  the 
wagon  and  the  oxen  in  front.  At  length,  wind- 
ing down  the  side  of  a mountain,  with  church, 
theatre,  and  castles  surmounting  an  immense 
throng  of  low,  grass-roofed  houses,  Tiflis  was  iu 
sight,  and  we  soon  were  at  the  “ Hotel  du  Cau- 

CaSO.” 

But  gentlemen  who  have  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  luxury  of  sleeping  on  a bare  board 
in  a stanca  are  little  likely  to  be  satisfied,  at 
least  in  summer  time,  with  the  sleeping  accom- 
modations of  the  “Kavkass,”  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  hotel  in  the  dominions  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty ; so  we  all  went  the  next  day  to  private 
lodgings.  Dragatte  and  I took  the  first  floor  of 
a new  brick  house,  which  received  its  first,  and 
unquestionably  its  last  washing,  before  we  took 
possession.  Our  landlord  and  landlady  were 
“ noble.” 

“ C’est  ties  drole,”  said  mon  Capitaine,  “ that 
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you,  a plain  Republican  without  any  title,  should 
have  your  boots  blacked  by  a Russian  nobleman, 
and  your  clothing  washed  by  his  lady  !n 

But  so  it  was ; all  Russia  is  noble  or  mujik 
Had  this  man,  who  cleaned  our  room  and  brushed 
our  clothes,  struck  another  of  ten  times  his  wealth 
but  not  noble,  he  would  simply  have  been  fined 
a few  rubles ; on  the  other  hand,  had  the  other 
one  struck  him,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
offender  from  imprisonment.  There  are  inter- 
mediate grades,  as  the  “ first” or  “second  guild,” 
of  the  merchants,  who  also  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing,  at  a round  price,  “nobility”  either 
for  themselves  alone  or  all  their  families.  Our 
“ Herr  Consul”  was  a merchant  of  the  first  guild, 
“Mon  Capitaine”  was  noble. 

But  it  rained  every  day,  and  there  was  no 
chance  for  mountain  excursions.  The  streets 
of  Tiflia— called  by  the  native  Georgians*  “ Tif- 
il-is” — were  a sea  of  mud.  Mounted  in  droskies 
wo  drove  all  about  the  town  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Buffaloes  are  continually  in  use  and  al- 
ways have  the  post  of  honor,  although  the  cattle 
are  fine  and  powerful  animals.  It  is  a wonder 
that  this  hardy  worker,  the  buffalo,  has  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  is  more  hardy,  much 
stronger,  and  less  liable  to  disease  in  any  way 
than  thoox,  and  is  of  immense  use  all  over  this 
region. 

Tiflis  is  a pleasant  little  city  of  60,000  people, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Koor,  in  a narrow  val- 
ley, closely  invested  by  ranges  of  hills,  that  are 
overlooked  by  high  mountains,  springing  up  at 
once  from  their  bases.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  is  a large  castle  on  the  river,  and  opposite 
is  a botanical  garden,  which  stretches  to  the  top 
of  a huge  bluff,  the  last  spring  of  the  mountains, 
whose  face  toward  the  city  is  a precipice.  This 
garden  is  beautifully  arranged,  with  a pretty  cas- 
cade and  walks  most  tastefully  laid  out  on  its 
various  levels. 

Stepping  out  from  the  topmost  wall  of  the  gar- 
den the  sheer  bluff  under  you  springs  right  from 
the  streets  of  the  city.  As  in  ail  Georgian  towns 
you  sec  so  many  verdure-covered  roofs,  with  here 
and  there  a kid  or  goat  browsing  upon  them, 
you  half  forget  you  are  looking  at  a city.  But 
the  life  in  the  streets,  the  great  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  the  many  really  fine  buildings 
in  the  Russian  style  soon  correct  this. 

On  your  right,  around  the  bluff,  the  Koor  en- 
ters the  scene  from  a large  suburb  below;  the 
current  of  the  river,  however,  flowing  toward 
your  point  of  departure.  Then,  winding  round 
to  your  front,  it  is  spanned  by  two  bridges  right 
under  the  walls  of  another  castle,  crowning  a 
little  eminence,  and  extends  almost  in  a straight 
line  before  you  till  lost  in  the  distant  hills.  All 
around,  below  you,  and  on  both  sides,  stretches 
the  city,  connected  again  by  a massive  bridge  of 
brick  and  iron,  some  distance  up,  and  lying  in 
patches,  as  it  were,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  country  around  is  vejy  sparsely  wooded. 

With  our  party,  reinforced  with  a Count  B , 

* Those  whom  we  call  u Georgians*'  style  themselves 
“ Grusimna."  I use  the  words  interchangeably. 
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who  was  a colonel  in  the  army,  we  made  an 
excursion,  riding  some  fifteen  miles  over  the 
mountains  to  a little  Dotichan.  This  word — pro- 
nounced with  a guttural,  like  the  word  Khan — in 
all  this  region  and  in  Greece,  represents  a coun- 
try inn,  where  bad  vodki,  or  sometimes  real  New 
England  rum,  with  Boston  names  on  one  end  of 
the  barrel,  and  the  great  Pera  house  of  “Aza- 
rian” on  the  other,  is  sold,  and  people  sleep  on 
the  ground,  or  at  best  a platform  a few  inches 
above  it.  “ Beds”  are  not  to  be  looked  for — and 
it  is  a great  mercy.  We  had  a glorious  view  of 
the  steep  and  snow-crowned  fronts  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  hod  a capital  lunch  on  the  banks  of 
a lovely  cascade.  A village  was  near  by,  of  lit- 
tle huts  in  Georgian  style,  half  buried  in  the 
sides  of  a hill ; the  inhabitants,  poor  wretches ! 
scarcely  ftbove  the  condition  of  savages.  We 
scampered  along  toward  the  village,  having  a 
fancy  for  some  eggs  to  help  out  our  lunch. 

“Halte  la!  halte  Ik !”  cried  all  the  party; 
and  I found  I was  actually  riding  on  the  roof  of 
a gentleman’s  mansion,  and  within  an  ace  of 
galloping  down  his  chimney.  But  how  on  earth 
were  we  to  get  the  eggs,  as  not  a soul  could  speak 
Grusian?  The  Colonel  crowed,  the  Captain 
spurred  with  his  elbows,  I clucked,  the  engineer 
drew  an  egg  on  paper,  and  Mein  Herr  Consul 
flapped  his  arms ! We  obtained  the  eggs. 

“ Ventre  h terre /’•  shouted  the  Colonel; 
11  Ventre  d terre  /”  shouted  the  Consul ; and  off 
we  flew  over  the  green  steppe.  Our  horses  were 
very  good — and  “ ought  to  be,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“for  they  cost  from  80  to  100  rubles  a-piece” — 
60  to  75  dollars. 

Another  ride  was  over  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  the  hills,  on  Ascension-day  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  to  visit  a little 
church  in  a narrow  valley.  It  was  a great 
shrine,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  who  was  repre- 
sented all  round  the  house  as  killing  snakes  in 
every  possible  way.  It  was  a very  great  holi- 
day, and  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  people 
had  thronged  to  this  pilgrimage.  They  were 
mostly  married  women,  with  their  breasts  hung 
in  their  droll  socks  in  front ; and  the  particular 
object  of  this  pilgrimage  was  the  same  for  which 
Lucina  was  worshiped  of  old,  St.  George  now- 
adays apparently  having  the  same  attributes. 
They — the  women — went  round  the  church, 
kissing  the  jutting  angles  of  the  walls,  os  Cath- 
olics do.  Two  large  three-storied  buildings  near 
answered  for  hotels,  where  the  Grusians  were 
lodged  on  the  floors.  The  coup  d'cril  of  this 
large  gathering  was  brilliant.  Every  girl,  or 
woman  not  old,  was  pretty,  and  the  costumes 
were  very  striking  indeed  and  becoming,  and  the 
immense  variety  of  color  in  a crowd  very  effect- 
ive. A band  of  dark  velvet — say  2J  inches 
wide — stands  up  from  the  brow  and  incloses  the 
hair.  It  is  embroidered  in  bright  colors — gold, 
green,  or  blue.  On  top  of  the  head  lies  a rich 
folded  satin  handkevhief,  with  the  corner  in 
front.  From  each  side  falls  pendent  a long  veil 
reaching  to  the  hips.  A corsage  of  pink  satin, 
fitting  to  the  throat,  lies  easily,  as  it  were,  on 
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the  most  charming  chest  and  bosom  in  the  world, 
and  unites,  in  a point  above  the  waist,  with  a 
rich  jacket  or  bodice  of  blue.  A long  robe  of 
white  satin  falls  to  the  feet ; no  crinoline — it  is 
not  needed ; a bright  ribbon  round  the  waist ; 
narrow  sleeves,  lace-trimmed  at  the  wrist ; bright 
buttons  along  the  edge  of  the  corsage,  running 
up  to  tfie  shoulders ; and  itself  studded  with  sil- 
ver stars  or  small  points,  and  you  have  the  cos- 
tume of  a young  Georgian  lady. 

So  much  for  Art.  Perfectly  round,  but  rather 
small  eyes,  jet  black ; black,  round,  well-defined 
eyebrows ; a good  forehead ; nose  perhaps  a 
thought  too  short,  for  the  Georgians  are  very 
amiable,  and  have  hardly  the  character  of  the 
Circassian  or  Mingrelian ; a small  mouth  and 
chin,  beautifully  rounded ; with  a clear,  trans- 
lucent color;  and  you  have  an  idea  of  Na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  when  you  look  into  the  eyes 
of  these  beauteous  barbarians,  you  feel  at  once 
that  something  is  wanting.  Like  a bright  boy 
in  conversation  with  men,  they  open  wide  their 
eyes  and  you  see  the  mind  lies  dormant;  the 
vital  spark  that  should  kindle  and  illumine  the 
whole  is  inactive ; the  intellect  lies  unawakened ; 
and  you  feel  that,  handsome  and  pretty  though 
they  be,  they  are  not  strictly  beautiful.  But 
then  there  are  so  few  beautifal  women  in  the 
world ! — I have  seen  one  or  two.  The  hair  is 
frequently  brought  down  in  plats  in  front,  and 
you  sometimes  see  three  or  four  tails  — real 
“Kenwigs" — pendent  behind,  possibly  a far-off 
re-echo  of  the  fashion  immortalized  by  Dickens. 

The  men  wcafr  the  high  conical  sheep-skin 
cap  of  the  kind  we  call  Astracan ; a jacket,  gen- 
erally with  pendent  sleeves;  a leathern  belt, 
richly  studded  with  silver — often  an  heir-loom — 
supporting  the  kindshall^  or  long  poniard. 

Riding  back  over  the  steep  hills,  the  road  was 
literally  alive  with  the  Georgians.  From  the 
top  of  one  of  the  ridges  we  had  a view  of  a long 
range  of  steppe,  in  which  lay  two  lakes,  each  of 
some  miles  extent,  whose  borders  were  for  some 
distance  round  thickly  incrusted  with  salt,  gleam- 
ing like  snow  in  the  sunshine.  Tiflis  we  found 
in  a whirl  of  excitement;  stores  all  closed,  and 
every  one  gone  to  the  fete  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  gentle  and  simple,  Russian  officers 
resplendent  in  gold  lace  and  uniform — “all 
Russia  is  in  uniform” — and  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassians of  all  ranks  and  conditions  were  riding 
round  and  chasing  each  other,  with  thousands 
of  fair  spectators.  Being  well  mounted,  we  of 
course  joined  the  throng.  Our  Captain  was 
perfectly  resplendent  in  his  new  uniform.  He 
had  presented  himself  to  Prince  Baratinsky,  and^ 
received  an  appointment  on  his  staff,  and  was 
delighted  with  his  prospects. 

While  riding  round,  a Georgian  gentleman, 
an  acquaintance  of  our  Count-Colonel,  saw  him, 
and  invited  us  all  to  his  house.  Entering  by  a 
side  gateway,  we  passed  through  a garden  set 
out  with  fruit  trees.  The  Grusian  spoke  Rus- 
sian. “The  Grusians  are  always  hospitable. 
Whenever  they  plant  a tree  for  themselves  they 
plant  one  for  the  stranger:  it  is  the  law  of  the 
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country  that  you  may  always,  when  you  are 
hungry,  go  into  the  orchard  and  eat  of  the  fruit.” 

Passing  round  by  the  back  of  the  house — 
which  was  of  stone,  of  one  story,  and  with  a 
grass  roof,  as  usual — we  were  received  by  an  old 
gentleman  with  a magnificent  beard : he  was 
the  father  of  our  friend.  His  mother  and  two 
fair  sisters,  dressed  as  before  described,  but  “ all 
in  white,  ” comprised  the  family.  Two  divans, 
one  on  each  side,  extended  the  length  of  the 
room.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  partially  covered 
with  mats.  Beyond  this  room  was  another,  ap- 
parently similarly  furnished.  The  old  man  pro- 
duced a skin  of  good  wine  of  the  country ; but 
as  conversation  through  an  interpreter  is  rarely 
interesting,  our  visit  was  short. 

The  great  glory  of  Tiflis  is  a Botanical  Gar- 
den, or  rather  Park,  kept  by  one  Herr  Fertsing — 
a broken-down  basso,  who,  after  figuring  on  the 
various  European  boards,  was  finally  offered  this 
position  rent-free  by  his  friends  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  contains  a very  good  caft,  besides  pa- 
vilions, etc.  Here  we  met  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Tiflis,  who  came  out  every  fair  day, 
and  to  whom  we  had  many  introductions.  We 
had  numerous  sappers  here — in  fact,  every  day. 
Game  of  various  kinds,  truffles,  mushrooms,  and 
other  delicacies  were  very  abundant,  and  the 
cuisine  excellent.  In  consequence  of  the  weath- 
er I had  made  no  arrangements  for  a visit  to  the 
Caucasus,  except  to  search  ineffectually  for  a 
valet.  One  evening  the  Captain  came  in  in 
great  excitement.  He  had  been  ordered  to 
Temir-han-shoora,  a military  post  in  Daghestan. 
As  our  friend  the  Consul  at  once  offered  to  lend 
me  his  servant,  I agreed  to  go  along  as  far  as 
Vladi  Kavkass,  relying  on  finding  a papooshick 
there.  A papooshick  is  a traveling  companion, 
going  the  same  way,  who  gives  you  a seat  in 
his  britchka  and  divides  the  expense.  In  case 
of  emergency  I also  put  in  my  pocket  the  pada- 
rozhna  of  our  engineer  friend,  os  he  expected  to 
remain  at  Tiflis. 

At  six  the  next  morning  the  izvoshchick 
promptly  drove  round,  “ Michiel”  packed  in  the 
Captain’s  trunks,  and  off  we  started,  seated  on 
top  of  them,  and  holding  on  to  a rope  for  dear 
life  to  avoid  being  thrown  overboard.  Over  our 
white  linen  Tiflis  caps — much  affected  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  city — we  wore  the  bashowick 
or  Circassian  turban,  a conical  hood  of  heavy 
white  cloth,  with  sides  some  four  inches  wide 
reaching  to  the  hips.  We  wore  them  simply  to 
keep  off  the  rain ; but  the  native  winds  the  ends 
round  his  head,  and  it  becomes  a heavy  and 
efficient  defense  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Our  arms,  which  had  been  laid  aside  during  our 
stay  in  the  city,  were  now  resumed. 

Reascending  the  Koor  some  twenty  miles  we 
crossed  an  affluent,  the  Aragua,  and  ascended  its 
valley  through  a beautiful  country.  We  soon 
passed  the  confines  and  entered  Circassia — a 
fact  at  once  evident  to  us,  os  the  old  round 
ruined  Georgian  watch-towers  we  had  so  often 
seen  on  the  hill-tops  now  gave  place  to  equally 
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squar^  At  night  we  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Dusha?  having  traveled  80  versts.  Dushet  is  a 
large  village,  with  an  old  Circassian  fort,  now 
laid  out  by  the  Russians  as  a pleasure-garden. 

Of  course  there  is  no  inn  here ; but  a nice  little 
woman  at  the  stanca,  who  spoke  worse  German 
than  I did,  though  more  of  it,  asked  me  if  I were 
French  or  German ? “I  come  from  America.” 

“ America!”  responded  she,  “what  is  that?” 

She  had  never  even  heard  the  name  before.  In 
return  I asked  what  countrywoman  she  was. 

She  replied,  “I  am  a Jewess.”  She  was  from 
Wilna.  Michiel  also,  when  I asked  him  the 
< same  question,  replied,  “ I am  a Jew.”  Do  the 
Jews,  then,  own  no  country  ? Michiel  was  an 
Esthonian,  and  spoke  “ plat  dcutsch .” 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  at  dawn  and 
commenced  a rapid  ascent.  The  views  were 
most  charming — Dushet  soon  lay  below  us,  it 
and  its  pretty  lake  embosomed  in  green  hills; 
while  before  us  stretched  a long  line  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Caucasus,  many  and  many  a 
giant  lifting  up  his  head,  his  sides  clothed  with 
eternal  whiteness.  Descending  again  into  the 
valley  we  soon  struck  another  river,  still  pour- 
ing from  the  north,  and  commenced  another 
ascent.  The  road  was  one  mass  of  mud,  through 
which  the  horses  were  unable  to  draw  us,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  pick  our  way  on  foot.  A 
lovely  little  village,  a thousand  feet  below  us',  in 
a parterre  of  the  most  living  verdure,  reminded 
me  of  Tyrol.  Soon  we  left  the  region  of  trees 
altogether ; and  excepting  mosses,  and  here  and 
there,  where  the  ground  had  a southern  slope,  a 
little  grass,  all  verdure.  Up  and  up,  hour  after 
hour,  ever  and  anon  a square  tower,  half  in  ruins 
from  the  cannon-balls  of  Roosky,  as  the  Russ 
calls  himself,  marking  the  way.  Then  a dreary 
ascent,  the  snows  coming  down  to  our  feet  and 
extending  in  unbroken  flelds  to  the  heights 
around,  and  at  last  we  arrived  at  “ Holy  Cross,” 
a little  church  with  a cross  marking  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  This  was  about  8000  feet  above  the 
sea — 7474  French  feet — about  the  same  height  as 
the  Gemmi  in  the  Swiss  Oberland,  but  about 
four  degrees  further  south,  and  there  were  still  a 
few  traces  of  vegetation  clinging  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  rocks.  The  view  of  the  snowy 
wastes  and  sharp  peaks  around  was  appalling. 

I thought  of  “ Prometheus  in  chains” — supposed 
to  have  lived  hereabout;  but  there  was  no 
“sounding  sea”  to  waft  him  words  of  comfort 
and  sympathy  from  the  daughters  of  ocean. 

Descending  we  soon  struck  the  Terek— a wild 
and  roaring  torrent,  cradled  thus  among  the 
snowy  Caueasus,  and  tearing  its  way  between 
them  till,  after  many  a winding  maze  among 
mountain  and  steppe,  it  pours  ita  flood  of  disin- 
tegrated rock  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Cas- 
pian. Our  road  now  led  us  through  immense 
masses  of  hard  snow,  through  which  it  was  cut, 
and  which  formed  a solid  wall  some  fifteen  feet 
high  on  each  side,  into  a narrow  defile,  in  which 
for  some  miles  the  Terek  was  wholly  lost,  flow- 
ing under  the  snow  which  filled  up  the  bottom 
of  the  puss.  Here  a squadron  of  Russian  horse, 
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31  men,  were  buried  by  an  avalanche  of  jnow  in  we  entered  and  passed  through,  a succession  cP 
1858,  and  the  road  was  now  obstructed)/  an  small  basins  with  cliffs  rising  1000  feet  all  round 
avalanche  of  stones  that  had  fallen  three  days  us ; stem,  bare,  and  jagged,  their  sharp  and 
before.  broken  outlines  rested  against  the  blue  sky,  with 

It  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  all  but  the  near  no  exit  visible  from  their  close  approach,  and 
mountains  disappearing  from  view ; the  road  the  similarity  of  each  savage  wall  of  rock.  The 
descended  very  rapidly,  and  at  four  we  arrived  Terek,  already  a river,  roared  and  dashed  with 
at  the  little  town  of  Kasbek,  right  under  the  deafening  noise  at  our  feet.  Here  we  re  the 
mountain  of  that  name.  But  of  all  capricious  “ Gates  of  the  Caucasus,”  the  object  of  awe  and 
beauties  in  the  world  none  are  more  so  than  dread  to  the  ancient  world,  who  believed  they 
these  mountain  ones,  and  Kasbek  obstinate-  were  closed  with  bars  of  iron.  Through  this 
ly  refused  to  be  seen,  though  we  had  traveled  wild  pass  the  Sarmatians  of  old  poured  down  on 
such  a weary  way  to  pay  our  call.  We  strain-  and  overwhelmed  the  softer  civilization  of  the 
ed  our  eyes  against  the  dull  sky,  where  we  were  world  below. 

told  the  peak  ought  to  be  visible,  and  finally  The  Captain,  with  the  national  pride  of  a 
decided  to  pass  the  night  here.  A very  pret-  Slavonian,  had  been  ever  and  anon,  as  we  pass- 
ty  little  church,  perched  on  a terrace  a little  be-  ed  a scene  of  grandeur,  asking  me  whether  it 
low  the  road,  from  which  the  mountain  rapidly  was  not  superior  to  any  thing  I had  ever  seen, 
sloped  down  to  the  Terek,  was  here,  and  service  At  last  I gratified  him,  and  acknowledged  that 
was  going  on  though  it  was  Saturday.  A crowd  this  “Pass  of  Dariel”  was  superior  to  any  thing 
of  hardy  Circassians,  in  their  round  sheep-skin  in  Switzerland  or  Tyrol. 

caps  with  the  woollen  crowns  projecting  above,  After  a while  the  pass  widened,  more  of  the 
and  more  portentous  kindshalls  hanging  by  their  sky  was  visible,  a few  firs  appeared.  Presently 
sides,  gathered  round,  and  the  boys — rapidly  a pretty  fortress,  garrisoned,  in  a gorge  that 
learning  to  be  Swiss— offered  us  almost  un-  seemed  beautiful  after  the  savage  scenes  we  had 
equaled  specimens  of  crystallized  sulphuret  of  passed.  A soldier  stopped  us  and  examined 
copper.  our  padarozhna ; then  came  two  or  three  little 

Procuring  a vile  mixture  of  what  was  called  villages,  and  the  pass  softened  down  into  what 
“cotelet”  and  onions,  which  we  managed  to  might  be  called  a valley  of  the  Terek.  Thensud- 
consume  by  the  aid  of  good  tea  and  a portion  denly  it  shut  in  close  again,  and  passing  through 
of  the  contents  of  our  skin  of  wine,  we  button-  lofty  mountain  buttresses,  leaving  scarcely  room 
ed  our  coats  to  our  chins,  put  on  gloves,  laid 
down  on  a leather  cushion,  an  inch  thick  and 
really  not  harder  than  the  boards,  and  slept  till 
morning ; the  Captain  and  myself  on  benches, 
and  Michiel  on  the  floor  alongside.  “ First 
come  first  served”  is  the  law  of  the  stanca.  A 
Russian  lady,  who  came  in  after  us,  had  to  take 
a worse  room  than  we  had. 

The  next  morning  Michiel,  who  had  gone  out 
to  rouse  the  izvoshchick,  come  running  in  in  the 
wildest  excitement. 

ilAch  mein  Herr , Sie  kannen  Kasbek  gut  se- 
hen  r And  there  it  stood  superb,  rising  a thou- 
sand feet  above  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Old  World  after  the  Himalaya, 

Elbrous,  and  Ararat.  A splendid  cone,  with  a 
circlet  near  its  top  of  the  flimsiest  frozen  vapor, 
rose  white  and  dazzling  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  over  two  miles  above  us.  Be- 
tween us,  a high  mountain  crowned  with  a rain- 
ed Greek  chapel  and  green  with  mosses.  Be- 
yond Kasbek  stretched  his  fellows,  only  less  high, 
but  with  little  snow,  their  steep  and  sheer  preci- 
pices not  allowing  it  to  rest.  It  is  said  that  the 
Caspian  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Kas- 
bek-^the  distance  is  150  miles.  But  the  sky 
was  by  no  means  “settled  fair,” and  the  ground 
very  wet,  so  we  determined  to  go  on. 

“ No-no-no*o~o!”  said  Izvoshchick,  and  away 
we  went  through  the  wildest  of  all  gorges;  huge 
snowy  summits  on  each  side,  and  the  track  of 
the  frequent  avalanche  ever  recurring.  At  length 
the  pass  narrowed,  huge  beetling  cliffs  encom- 
passed us ; a stone  from  a rock  500  feet  high 
might  have  been  dropped  into  the  britchka.  Soon 
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for  road  and  river,  we  emerged  at  once  upon  the 
plain.  The  Caucasus  was  entirely  behind  us, 
and,  save  one  or  two  outlying  ridges  of  the  Cau- 
casus, of  no  great  elevation,  and  a few  rolls  of 
the  land  ir>  the  heart  of  Russia,  the  steppe  we  now 
looked  on  may  be  said  to  extend,  in  one  unbroken 
level,  over  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration — its  great 
length,  its  variety,  the  awful  and  savage  charac- 
ter of  some  of  its  scenes,  and  the  height  of  its 
mountains — this  Pass  of  Dariel  is  certainly  one 
of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

It  was  Sunday  morning;  before  us  lay  the 
plain  rich  in  vegetation,  and  the  pretty  Russian 
village  of  Vladi  Kavkass,  with  its  green  painted 
roofs  and  houses  of  one  and  even  two  stories. 

The  bells  were  ringing  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
best  inn  and  secured  its  best  room. 

We  called  on  some  officers  who  were  slowly 
passing  away  the  heavy-footed  years,  waiting  for 
promotion  in  this  little  village.  In  the  evening 
there  was  to  have  been  a charity  concert,  but  a 
torrent  of  rain  postponed  it.  There  were  some 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  and  six  ladies  pres- 
ent. Excepting  myself,  the  gentlemen  were  all 
in  uniform.  Our  Captain  was  .particularly  fine, 
ail  ablaze  with  gold.  Two  of  the  ladies  were 
of  high  degree,  but  the  whole  six  were  precisely 
the  same  six  young  ladies  you  meet  all  over  the 
world  in  a remote  village  at  a charity  ball. 

At  Yladi  Kavkass — “ Beset-by-the  Caucasus” 

— Dragatte  and  I parted.  His  route  now  took 
him  through  the  savage  defiles  of  Daghestan  to 
within  forty  mile9  of  the  Caspian.  I should 
gladly  have  accompanied  him,  and  worked  my 
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way  down  the  Caspian  to  Baku,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  travel  with  only  a servant  speaking  the 
language,  and  the  dread  of  detention  in  the  des- 
ert steppe  between  Tiflis  and  Baku,  as  well  as 
the  fear  of  sickness  in  the  lower  country,  de- 
terred me. 

At  Baku  the  “Eternal  Fires” — the  object  of 
the  oldest  of  existing  faiths— are  still  burning 
from  the  four  towers  of  a temple,  and  for  some 
two  miles  round  the  country  is  represented  as 
forever  illuminated  by  them.  I had  not  then 
heard  of  the  oil  springs,  now  so  celebrated  in 
Pennsylvania ; perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
their  surplus  will  be  burned,  causing  eternal  fires 
at  home. 

At  the  Captain’s  suggestion  I took  off  my  coat 
and  boots  on  retiring.  In  all  our  journeying 
it  had  been  our  custom  to  make  the  necessary 
change  of  clothing  before  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  we  had  always  slept  in  full  dresB.  Mak- 
ing a bed  on  eight  chairs,  although  there  was 
a good-looking  bed  in  this  good-looking  room, 
I fondly  hoped  to  sleep.  Miserable  delusion ! 
I thought  the  fleas  would  lift  me  up  bodily  and 
carry  me  off!  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
filth  of  these  Russians.  Allowing  sixty-one  mill- 
ions as  the  population  of  Russia,  and  allowing 
only  one  thousand  fleas  apiece  for  every  Russian 
from  the  Emperor  down,  there  is  a population 
of  exactly  sixty-one  thousand  millions  of  fleas 
who  arc  to  get  their  living  from  the  dirt,  care- 
lessness, indolence,  and  nastiness  of  Roosky, 
and  then  possibly  you  may  form  an  opinion  as 
to  how  great  the  dirt,  carelessness,  indolence, 
and  nastiness  of  Roosky  are. 

I was  gravely  advised  by  an  officer  not  to  wash 
my  face  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  would  burn 
me  still  more  if  I did.  Water  from  a jug  is 
poured  by  a servant  upon  your  hands,  and  this 
is  the  extent  of  Roosky’s  ablution.  Basins  are 
used  to  catch  the  falling  water,  but  you  put  your 
tends  into  them  ft  your  peril.  At  Kasbek, 
asking  for  a drink  of  water,  they  gave  me  that 
which  had  fallen  in  rain  the  night  before,  while 
there  were  a dozen  mountain  rills  in  sight. 
Tiflis  has  no  fountains  except  its  remarkable 
warm  spring,  and  water  is  hauled  round  in  buf- 
falo-skins, while  the  Koor  pours  its  volumes  at 
your  feet,  and  a cascade,  with  a hundred  feet 
of  “head,”  leaps  away  in  the  Botanical  Garden. 

“But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  talking  of  ‘ Cir- 
cassia, Georgia,  and  the  Caucasus;’  it  is  not 
thus  in  Russia  proper?” 

“Isn’t it?  Go  to  the  H6tel  Abadie,  hand- 
some as  it  is,  in  Moscow.  Go  to  the  best  hotel 
in  St.  Petersburg — visit  any  hamlet  near — and 
say  then  that  I am  wrong.” 

For  my  part,  I was  so  dreadfully  impressed 
by  the  Tartarism*  into  which  my  little  attrition 
against  Roosky  had  scratched  him,  that,  a year 
after,  on  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  fam- 
ily of  one  of  the  most  princely  and  renowned  of 
the  nation,  at  a German  watering-place,  I now 

• w Scratch  a Russian,  and  you  will  find  a Tartar  be- 
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and  then  found  myself  wondering  whether  they 
ever  did,  really  and  truly,  wash  themselves  when 
they  were  not  at  the  Baths ! 

Here  I procured  a burka — a felt  cloak  made 
without  a seam,  which  the  Circassian  wears  con- 
stantly; as  from  its  stiffness  it  will  not  fold 
close,  he  keeps  the  open  side  to  leeward,  and 
shifts  it  as  the  wind  or  his  direction  changes — it 
is  impervious  to  water.  Also  a kindsh&li,  or 
poniard,  15  to  18  inches  long,  double-edged, 
made  by  the  Circassians,  and  though  of  soft 
metal,  very  sharp.  It  is  carried  in  a scabbard 
mounted  in  silver,  so  treated  by  some  process  of 
the  Armenians  that,  when  held  in  the  sun,  it  re- 
fracts the  colors  and  gleams  like  burnished  jew- 
els. Arms  are  necessary,  as  the  Government 
holds  little  except  the  highways,  which  are  ever 
guarded  by  the  forts.  On  the  one  side  the  wild 
Circassians  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  other 
those  in  Daghestan,  are  ever  apt  to  make  incur- 
sions. All  those  I had  met  were  Christian  and 
civil  enough. 

Thus  equipped,  with  cap  and  bashowick  also, 
able  to  defy  all  enemies,  I bade  adieu,  with 
Russian  unbraces,  to  my  good  friend.  There 
was  no  ‘^apooshick”  to  be  had,  and  I did  not 
care  to  wait  for  one.  I sent  Michiel  to  the 
stanca  to  order  horses  for  the  “^Telegraph  En- 
gineer,” as  my  borrowed  padarozhna  declared 
my  quality — and  the  horses  came ; Michiel  in 
great  glee  saluting  me  as  “ Mein  Herr  Siemens.” 

Off  at  noon ; rapidly  driving  over  the  plain, 
we  soon  approached  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 

The  clouds  hung  so  low,  concealing  the  tops  of 
the  rocks,  it  gave  one  the  idea  of  entering  a 
cave.  On  and  on,  the  cliffs  of  Dariel  had  the 
same  appearance  as  though  the  world  were  cov- 
ered by  a cloak.  At  Kasbek  no  mountain  was 
visible ; so  we  pushed  on  to  Korbek,  58  versts. 

All  through  this  country  there  is  a very  fine 
breed  of  dogs,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  New- 
foundland, but  with  shaggy,  cream-colored  hair, 
and  very  powerful  and  graceful  animals.  These 
are  doubtless  the  same  mentioned  over  five  cen- 
turies ago  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  most  credu- 
lous of  travelers,  but  who,  somehow,  on  this 
occasion  must  have  obtained  tolerably  correct 
information:  “And  after  is  Albania,  a full 
great  realm — so  called  because  the  people  are 
whiter  there  than  in  other  countries  thereabout. 

And  in  that  country  are  so  great  and  strong 
dogs  that  they  assail  lions  and  slay  them.” 

Off  early  in  the  pouring  rain — britchka,  burka, 
and  bashowick  all  spattered  with  the  mud. 

“ No-no- no-o-o !”  says  Izvoshchick.  “Pat- 
ter, patter,  patter,  patter,”  says  the  rain.  Up, 
and  up,  and  up  the  long  ascent.  Soon  the 
rain  gathered  in  big  drops — in  flaky  masses — in 
heavy  snow  falling  in  right  lines — up  and  up,  In 
curved  lines,  in  a whirl.  The  mud  was  whiten- 
ed— disappeared ; a waste  of  snow,  all  but  the 
sharp  volcanic  escarpments,  whirling  and  whirl- 
ing, beating  the  face,  blinding  the  eyes,  piling 
itself  up  on  the  britchka.  So  on  the  rocks  dis- 
appeared altogether — nothing  but  a waste  of 
snow  below  us,  nothing  but  % whirl|f<?£  snow 
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around.  Michiel,  untraveled  wight,  was  fright- 
ened. “Est  ist  lauter  Winter , mein  Herr  /”  But 
I had  seen  such  things  before,  and  knew  where 
it  must  end.  It  was  an  Alpine  tourmente  in 
the  Caucasus.  After  a while  we  passed  the 
summit,  our  fingers  aching  with  the  cold.  We 
then  rapidly  descended,  and  the  snow  ceased  to 
whirl  so  fiercely,  then  began  to  come  down  in 
right  lines  again,  in  flakes,  in  heavy  drops,  and 
at  last  patter,  patter,  patter,  patter  came  the 
rain.  At  the  st&nca  we  met  a party  of  Circas- 
sian gentlemen,  one  of  whom  could  say  “JSon- 
yotir,”  and  “ Votre  sante , Monsieur which  last 
we  pledged  from  a skin  of  wondrous  wine  they 
carried  with  them.  They  were  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  Telegraph,  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions, which  Michiel  translated  and  I answered. 
Passing  Dushet,  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Aragua 
opened  to  us,  and  we  slept  at  Souhan,  93  versts 
for  the  day. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  an  officer  and 
his  lady  who  had  been  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  in  their  carriage,  in  a pouring  rain,  be- 
cause Michiel  and  I had  the  only  room  in  the 
stanca.  Poor  lady!  she  tried  to  look  angry, 
but  only  looked  sleepy.  At  the  staila  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aragua  we  met  the  only  difficulty 
in  regard  to  horses  we  had  encountered.  Mi- 
chiel stormed  and  implored  by  turns.  An  offi- 
cer was  then  waiting  who  had  arrived  before  us. 
He  had  been  five  days  making  the  journey  from 
Vladi  Kavkass,  which  we  had  just  made  in  two 
and  a half.  So  much  is  it  a matter  of  luck  in 
getting  your  horses.  After  a long  delay,  three 
horses  were  procured  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  officer.  With  incomparable  politeness 
to  a foreigner,  he  turned  round  and  offered  to 
take  me  and  my  servant  to  Tiflis  with  him,  and 
leave  his  own  to  follow  on  foot,  17  versts,  and 
in  this  way  we  arrived. 

Remaining  a few  days  longer,  we  passed  onr 
time  admiring  the  crowds  at  the  bazar.  Tar- 
tars with  red-dyed  beards;  Circassians  with 
round  cap,  and  cartridge-cases  on  each  breast ; 
the  conical-capped  Georgian,  with  his  pendent 
sleeves ; and  hosts  of  women  who  had  only  to 
be  young  to  be  beautiful,  forming  animated  pic- 
tures. Out  to  Fertsing’s  we  went  every  day. 
The  old  fellow’s  voice  was  a magnificent  ruin, 
but  a great  attraction  undoubtedly.  Sometimes 
he  would  grow  melancholy  and  want  to  go  to 
America.  Then  he  would #sing 

“Dcnk  ich  an  Deutschland  In  der  Nacht” 

until  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  But  this 
was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  Gar- 
dens had  been  very  full,  and  a great  many  gen- 
tlemen had  asked  him  to  take  a tumbler  of  wine 
with  them. 

Through  the  assistance  of  my  friend  the  Con- 
sul I made  a contract  with  a Tartar,  for  fifty 
rubles,  to  convey  me  in  his  covered  fourgon  to 
Maran  in  four  days — no  pay  in  case  of  non-ar- 
rival in  time.  This  was  to  secure  passage  by 
the  steamer,  as  I feared  detention  on  the  road 
from  the  postmasters.  The  distance  was  290 
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versts,  and  we  had  three  good  horses,  making 
an  average  of  more  than  48  miles  per  day. 

The  Tartar,  from  some  inscrutable  reason, 
kept  in  by-roads  and  stopped  at  little  Douchans. 

He  was  very  obedient — but  then  my  stock  of 
Russian  was  so  small — and  so  attentive  that  he 
would  not  let  the  sleep  on  a pile  of  boards  one 
night  without  tucking  them  in.  On  Sunday  we 
stopped  at  Souram.  The  young  ladies  were  all 
out  in  full  feather,  and  beautiful  to  see.  The 
men — a surly-looking  throng — were  gathered 
apart ; the  girls  dancing  by  themselves  very  pret- 
tily. A beautiful  creature,  after  a long  dance, 
picked  up  a cloak  that  was  hanging  on  a fence 
and  put  it  on.  It  wras  of  the  finest  green  velvet, 
trimmed  with  what  I took  to  be  ermine,  six  inches 
deep ; and  yet  this  pretty  creature  had  probably 
never  slept,  except  on  the  bare  goound,  or  within 
a couple  of  inches  of  it,  in  her  life,  and  lived  in 
a one-story  hut  with  two  feet  of  clay  on  the  roof. 

A Georgian  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and 
did  the  honors  of  the  town.  We  went  round 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  of  which,  however, 
little  remains  but  fragments  of  the  walls.  As 
our  only  medium  for  exchange  of  thought  was 
the  Russian  language,  our  conversation  was  not 
the  most  animated.  Pointing  to  a group  of  the 
young  women,  he  told  me  that  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rubles  would  buy  any  one 
of  them.  As  this  was  the  precise  sum  that  had 
been  named  to  me  by  two  previous  and  different 
parties,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 

At  the  next  stanca  I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing our  engineer  friend  on  his  return  to  Tifiis, 
in  company  with  General  MclikofF.  The  Gen- 
eral scolded  me  for  going  away  so  soon : “When 
I come  to  your  country  I shall  give  you  at  least 
a year.  Ah,”  added  he,  “you  see  us  now  after 
fifty  years  of  war ; come  back  again  and  see  us 
after  ten  years  of  peace.” 

It  is  true,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  move- 
ment in  this  country;  already  the  telegranh 
poles  had  been  set  up  half  wy  to  Tifiis.  SonK 
day  there  will  be  a railway  to  Baku : there  is 
but  one  difficulty — the  pass  of  Souram,  which  is 
but  little  over  3000  feet  high — and  then  the 
trade  of  Persia  and  “Farthest  Ind”  will  pass 
here.  And  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  it 
is  the  fashion  to  feel  for  the  Circassians  as  a na- 
tion struggling  for  “independence,”  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  who  visits  the  country  not  to 
wish  success  to  the  Russians.  Wherever  they 
go  they  carry  law,  regular  government,  absolute 
security  to  life  and  property ; the  arts  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  Christian  religion.  The  wild 
Circassians  are  simply  bigoted  savages:  the 
same  who  were  almost  at  that  moment  deluging 
the  streets  of  Damascus  with  Christian  blood. 

With  various  comical  adventures,  arising  from 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  and  ignorance  of  Rus- 
sian, we  reached  the  lower  country  and  rode  all 
the  day  long,  by  a by-road,  through  that  superb 
forest,  with  the  most  glorious  trees  and  the  rich- 
est undergrowth ; the  air  a mass  of  sweet  odors ; 
the  ground  carpeted,  the  thicket  studded  with 
flowers ; babbling  rills  tumbling  across  our  way ; 
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nightingales  singing  from  every  thicket ; doves 
cooing  from  every  tree ; the  cuckoo’s  deep  note 
heard  ever  from  afar.  The  gay  Mingrelians 
and  Imeritians  in  their  brilliant  colors,  true  hu- 
man birds  of  the  green-wood,  going  along  their 
way.  Even  my  44  princess”  I thought  to  rec- 
ognize from  the  dim  depths  of  the  old  fourgori. 
Tramp,  tramp;  splash,  splash;  ting-a-ling,  till 
at  eve  we  struck  the  branch  of  the  Rion,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Maran  in  the  time  named. 

But  there  was  no  steamer ; so  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  the  Germans  I found  at 
Maran,  we  procured  an  open  boat  30  feet  long, 
and  were  rowed  down  the  Rion.  It  was  clear 
and  intensely  hot,  and  at  ten  a.m.  the  air  shim- 
mered over  the  green  pastures  as  you  have  seen 
it  at  home  over  a burning  lime-kiln.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  Poti,  and  I found  refuge  at  the  com- 
fortable Hotel  of  Madame  Jacot,  a nice  little 
French  woman,  whose  face,  from  fever,  was  the 
color  of  a guinea.  Here  procuring  the  unwont- 
ed luxury  of  plenty  of  water  and  towels,  I laid 
aside  revolver  and  kindshall,  burka  and  bashow- 
ick,  and  resumed  the  ordinary  habiliments  of 
civilization ; and  the  day  after,  in  company  with 
a pleasant  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  made 
my  way,  by  the  gallant  steamer  Constantine , un- 
der the  command  of  Prince  Maxsoutoff,  toward 
Batoom  and  many-fountained  Trebizond. 


ROSEMARY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS PART  I. 

PROPHETIC  OP  THE  ROSE. 

“Were  not  mortal  Borrow 
An  immortal  shade. '* 


A GARDEN  green  with  June,  and  into  it, 
descending  from  the  second  floor  of  the 
old  house,  a flight  of  wooden  stairs  without  bal- 
usters, and  already  nearly  buried  by  branches 
of  scented  starry  honey-suckles.  Half-way  down 
a young  girl  overlooking  the  maze  below,  and 
suffering  the  mystery  of  morning  to  permeate  all 
her  spirit. 

Roses,  roses,  roses — every  where  roses.  Roses 
in  thorny  thickets  that  lined  the  wall,  and  climb- 
ed with  sprays  of  bud  and  blossom  to  toss  them 
across,  and  give  the  wayfarer  a clew  to  Eden ; 
roses  that  towered  in  masses  of  creamy  cloud, 
and  aspired  to  lay  the  topmost  point  upon  the 
mossy  roof;  roses  that  slept,  crimson-hearted 
and  drunk  with  sweetness,  tangled  in  great  plots 
upon  the  grass ; roses  over  which  the  atmosphere 
forever  dissolved  in  fresh  fragrance : around, 
above,  below,  every  where  roses.  They  were 
warm  in  the  sunshine,  that  fell  through  them 
stained  to  ruddy  richness ; they  were  drenched 
with  the  dew,  that  absorbed  their  ravishing  odor, 
and  lingered  languishingly,  loth  to  seek  the  sky ; 
they  were  hundred-leaved,  and  spotless  white  as 
sweet  snow-flakes  are ; they  were  deep-dyed  in 
all  sovereign  suffusion ; royal-red  with  flushes, 
heavy  with  perfect  bloom.  Roses,  June  morn- 
ing, youth.  What  more  could  the  maiden  de- 
sire ? 
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Plainly  nothing.  She  was  at  that  sole  point 
^ of  experience  when  life  replies  to  itself.  Hap- 
piness rippled  serenely  in  her  heart  from  brim 
to  brim — an  idle  lake,  where  no  diver  had  ever 
plunged  for  the  pearl  of  price.  As  she  ran  down 
the  stairs  her  gown  broke  off  the  persistent 
bunches  of  honey-suckle  that  had  begged  her 
glance ; as  she  brushed  along  the  old  walks  the 
rose-boughs  put  out  their  blushing  tips,  and 
caught  her  and  delayed  her ; as  she  reached  the 
end  great  wreaths  of  buds  were  clinging  all 
about  her.  and  so  landing  her  their  nectareous 
breath  that  it  seemed  to  distill  from  her  pres- 
ence as  from  the  lovely  ancient  deities. 

She  stood  on  tip-toe  and  stretched  her  hands 
across  the  wall,  then  inserted  a daring  foot  on 
a scaffolding  of  cobweb  and  brier,  and  mounted 
to  the  grassy  top. 

‘‘Good-morning,  Mr.  Ambrose,”  said  she. 

“ Are  you  coming  in  to  see  grandpa  ?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Melicent,  and  to  bid  him  good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by ! Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Not  into  a garden  of  roses,”  said  he,  look- 
ing over  this  wilderness  of  petaled  perfume,  that 
took  the  morning  as  easily  as  if  there  were  an 
eternity  of  June  before  it. 

“ Won't  you  come  into  one  ? There’s  the  lit- 
tle gate  round  there,  you  know.  It’s  much  the 
shortest  way,  and  the  pleasantest,  to  the  house 
— though,  to  be  sure,  the  wet  will  take  the  shine 
off  your  boots.” 

The  young  man  laughed,  and,  placing  a hand 
beside  her,  had  cleared  the  hedge  and  was  with- 
in. 

“ Capital!”  said  she,  touching  a pair  of  noise- 
less palms.  4 4 You  would  be  just  the  one,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  to  cross  the  ice-fields,  scale  the  bergs, 
and  leap  the  gaps.” 

44  What  made  you  think  of  that  ?” 

44  Grandpa  was  reading  Parry  yesterday — 
Grandpa  Aubichon.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  And  you  haven’t  any  littlo 
secret  lien  on  my  thoughts,  then?” 

44  Any  little  what  ?” 

44  Because  that  is  exactly  where  I am  going.” 

“Going?  Where?  Oh,  I forgot.  Mr. 
Ambrose,  you’re  not  quite  in  earnest  ? Don't 
tease.” 

44  My  little  friend,  is  it  to  the  moon?” 

44  It  might  be  just  as  well.” 

44  As  to  the  North  Pole !” 

“Nobody  that  wasn’t  moon -struck  would 
think  of  it.” 

“ You  just  said  I was  the  very  person  to  go.” 

“Well,  Sir,  the  two  don’t  contradict  each 
other.”  t 

44  Thank  you.  So—  Shall  we  proceed  ?” 

44  Yes — but — Mr.  Ambrose,  I’m  thinking — ” 

44  Indeed ! I should  nover  forgive  myself  if 
I disturbed  such  a process— delicate,  dangerous, 
and  unusual.” 

44  Unusual  ? Do  you  suppose  I don’t  think  ?” 

44  Women  never  think.” 

“Never  think?  Why,  how  do  they  get 
along 
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“ With  fine  senses,  instincts,  and  intuitions.” 

“But,  Mr.  Ambrose,  aren’t  they  any  thing 
but  creatures  ?” 

“ They  may  thank  Heayen  they  are  that  on 
such  a morning  as  this.” 

“/shouldn’t.  But  then  I’m  not  a woman 
yet ; so  I suppose  you’ll  allow  that  / can  think?” 

“As  well  as  the  best — as  much  as  the  rest.” 

“ Mr.  Ambrose,  if  that  is  the  way  you  regard 
women  you  may  as  well  stay  at  the  North  Pole, 
where  you  won’t  be  troubled,  /don’t  want  ever 
to  see  you  again !”  And^  rising  on  her  perch, 
she  went,  daintily  balancing  herself,  out  of  reach 
— the  arms  curving  and  swaying,  as  she  tripped 
along,  in  all  quaint  gesture  and  pretty  attitude 

“ Come  down ! come  down !”  said  the  young 
man,  laughing  at  the  indignation  of  her  adieu. 
“ Come  down  and  show  me  the  way  in.”  But 
he  obtained  no  answer.  She  was  approaching 
the  corner,  and  her  path  was  beset  with  thorns, 

“ Miss  Melicent,  are  you  going  to  make  this 
morning  a type  of  my  travels?  Am  I to  be 
a castaway  in  unknown  and  inhospitable  re- 
gions?” 

Here  the  corner  was  rounded,  and,  satisfied 
with  the  achievement,  a slender  trill  of  triumph- 
ant tune  broke  from  her  throat.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
turning  after  her  much  as  the  girasolc  is  sup- 
posed to  turn  after  the  sun,  walked  below  yet 
beside  her. 

“ So  I am  to  go  without  a word  ?”  he  said. 

“I  haven’t  any  words  for  one  who  esteems 
me  so  slightly.” 

“ I didn’t  sa y I esteemed  you  so.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  be  singled  from  my  sex.  I 
think  all  women  are  splendid.  You’d  think  so 
too  if  you  knew  Flora.  But  you  don’t  deserve 
to  know  her,  Mr.  Ambrose.  And  now  you 
won’t !”  In  making  this  affirmation  Miss  Meli- 
cent forgot  her  precarious  footing.  A little 
brier  that  had  long  been  doing  its  best  to  catch 
one  of  the  branches  that  trailed  from  her  gar- 
ments suddenly  twisted  about  her  foot;  the 
dainty  balance  was  lost,  and  rather  than  make 
effort  for  its  recovery,  and  feeling  intuitively 
that  there  was  somebody  whose  duty  it  was  to 
save  her,  whether  he  fulfilled  the  duty  or  not, 
Miss  Melicent  suffered  herself  to  fall.  Mr. 
Ambrose  had  but  a step  to  take  and  set  the  lit- 
tle damsel  on  her  feet  again,  walking  along  de- 
murely on  the  ground  this  time,  and  clinging  to 
his  arm  with  some  slight  trembling. 

“Now  perhaps  you  will  inform  me  what 
weighty  subject  it  was  you  revolved  a moment 
since.” 

“I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  you 
won’t  be  here  at  Grandpa  Aubictan’s  birthday. 
You  know  it  is  his  name-day  too — St.  John’s 
Day — and  I have  a party : such  a party  I” 

“Of  course.” 

“But  Flora  will  be— ” 

“Will  she,  indeed?  And  shall  an  Arctic 
Expedition  therefore  be  delayed?  My  little 
friend,  this  unknown  goddess  has  scarcely  the 
charm  for  me  that — ” 

“That’s  because  you  don’t  know  her.” 
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“As  you  will.  Only  the  loss  of  Miss  Mdi- 
^cent  herself  is  all  I should  have  to  regret  on 
mid-summer  eve.” 

“I  wish,”  said  she,  “that  you  had  told  me 
you  were  going.  I should  like  to  have  done 
something  for  you — made  you  sweetmeats,  knit 
something,  caps  or  socks.  Oh,  I know ! That’s 
just  the  thing!”  And  seizing  his  hand  with 
an  imperious  motion,  and  as  suddenly  dropping 
it,  she  caused  her  companion  to  move  toward 
the  house  with  a swiftness  corresponding  to  her 
own.  Opening  a door  beneath  the  flight  of 
stairs,  and  beckoning  Mr.  Ambrose  to  follow, 
she  conducted  him  through  a labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages, finally  to  deposit  him  in  a little  cabinet, 
where  an  old  gentleman  sat  reading  the  news- 
paper of  the  preceding  day. 

“Here's  an  early  bird  come  to  catch  you. 

Grandpa  Aubichon,”  she  cried,  putting  her  head 
in  the  doorway. 

“He  hasn’t  caught  me  napping,”  responded 
that  individual. 

“ Now  you  must  be  very  good  to  each  other 
till  I come  back.  And  don’t  let  me  find  you, 

Grandpa  Aubichon,  obeying  your  savage  in- 
stincts and  beating  poor  old  Mr.  Ambrose  to 
pumice  with  your  big  clubs  there,  because  he’s 
going  away.  Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  na 
mair,”  she  sang,  dancing  off  just  in  time  to  es- 
cape a pair  of  boxing-gloves  that  flew  past  her 
ears. 

“So  you’re  sorry  that  Mr.  Ambrose  is  to  be 
* out  in  the  cold?’”  cried  Grandpa  Aubichon, 
in  a great  hearty  voice  that  always  filled  the 
house,  as  she  returned. 

“And  I’ve  brought  my  mite  to  keep  him 
warm.” 

“There  never  was  an  instance  where  you 
didn’t  add  fuel  to  the  fire!”  m 

“There,  Mr.  Ambrose.  It’s  real  lucky  it’s 
just  this  color.  Now  if  it  were  crimson  or  scar- 
let it  would  worry  you  blind  up  there,  and  if  it 
were  blue  or  gray  it  would  be  of  no  manner  of 
service;  but  just  this  warm,  soft  flush  over 
white,  you  see,  will  always  wrap  me  in  your  re- 
membrance with  couleur  de  rose  /” 

“As  if  this  were  necessary  for  that,  Miss 
Melicent!”  he  interpolated,  while  lifting  both 
of  her  little  hands  she  threw  the  scarf  about  his 
neck,  and  wound  it  again  and  again  w^h  fold- 
ings and  doublings  and  great  tender  knots. 

“But  my  deaf  little  maid — if  you  will  just 
remember  your  latitudes,”  sighed  the  stifling 
victim. 

“Why — to  be  sure.  So  it  is!  June  here 
and  January  there.” 

“ A little  too  much  latitude  for  my  taste !” 
exclaimed  Grandpa  Aubichon.  “An  old  man 
is  privileged  to  feel  those  arms  round  his  neck ; 
but  Mr.  Ambrose — Fie,  Honey!”  And  he 
drew  the  owner  of  the  arms  to  his  own  knee, 
where  she  sat  in  varying  shades  of  color  f and 
confusion  pulling  the  scarf  into  fantastic  shapes. 

“And  whose  eyes  are  you  going  to  pull  the 
wool  over  next?”  asked  Grandpa  Aubichon. 

But  suddenly,  without  a word’s  announcement, 
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capricious  tears  flooded  all  the  face,  and  turning 
a moment  to  hide  them  on  his  shoulder,  she  as 
instantly  rose  and  darted  from  the  room. 

“ Surprised  ?”  said  Grandpa  Aubichon  to  the 
other  gentleman.  “June  is  the  time  for  thun- 
der-showers.” 

“But  not  April.” 

“Oh  well.  It  is  just  a little  flaw  that  has 
blown  down  to  ruffle  her  heart.” 

“And  flaws  do  no  damage?” 

The  other  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  sat  drum- 
ming on  the  arm  of  his  chair  some  perplexed 
tune. 

“To  quit  metaphors,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  child.” 

“ Do  with  her  ? Let  her  alone.” 

44  Little  summery  soul — I thought  in  such  se- 
clusion to  secure  her  happiness ; but  I have  only 
made  an  exotic  of  her.  A breeze  that  the  frail- 
est rue  would  only  quiver  in  exactly  uproots  her. 
I wonder  into  what  kind  of  a columbine  or  clover 
I could  transform  her.” 

44  You  must  wait  till  trouble  shapes  her.” 

4 4 Trouble  1 I’ve  never  let  her  know  when  the 
wind  was  east ! But  what’s  the  use  ? There’s 
no  folly  like  tampering1  with  identities.  You 
prevent  symmetry  and  create  distortions.  I’ll 
turn  her  wild  1” 

44  You  can’t  do  better.” 

“Oh,  Grandpa  Aubichon!  are  you  talking 
treason?  And  the  little  blushing  face,  with 
just  a trace  of  its  gust  of  tears,  flashed  round 
the  half-open  door  again. 

44  Oh  silly  April-Fool’s  Day ! ” cried  he.  44  Are 
you  ready  for  another  rainbow  ?” 

**  Give  me  bread,  and  givo  me  wine, 

So  my  wishes  you  divine. 

Do  not  ask  me,  ask  me  why — 

If  yon  vex  me  I shall  cry!" 

sang  Melicent. 

44  Bread  I hare,  bat  wine,  you  gipsy, 

Bans  the  reddest  on  your  lips^-eh  t 
Get  along,  the  roses  miss  yon. 

If  you  vex  me  I shall  kiss  youl” 

replied  Grandpa  Aubichon.  Upon  which  they 
both  at  once  burst  into  uproarious  chorus : 

44 Kiss  met  Kiss  you!  There's  the  lame! 
Always  snatch  a juicy  cherry  1 
Brush  the  bloom  off.  the  perfume  off — 

Take  and  make  a dull  heart  merry  1" 

After  which  osculatory  bacchanal  she  rushed  at 
him  with  open  arms  and  shouts  of  laughter. 

“There,  there,  there!”  cried  Grandpa  Au- 
bichon, in  a smothering  condition.  44  First  to 
be  maddened  with  kirsch-wasser , and  then 
soothed  with  kissing-comfits  and  lip-salve — how 
long  do  you  suppose  a man  can  exist  on  such 
diet  and  doctrine  ? I want  my  breakfast.  Run, 
Honey,  and  see  that  all’s  ready,  with  a fork  for 
Mr.  Ambroso.” 

When  Melicent  returned  a half  hour  later  the 
last-named  gentleman  had  vanished. 

“Where’s  Mr.  Ambrose?”  she  said,  looking 
about  her,  and  throwing  open  the  blind  for  a 
great  freshet  of  morning  wind. 

44  Gone,  Honey.” 
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“Gone  where?” 

44  Gone  to  Greenland.” 

44  Gone  ? And  without — ” But  here  an  in- 
stinct from  the  advance-guard  of  years  snatched 
up  her  words,  aud  Melicent  buried  the  bursting 
sob  in  her  soul. 

For  a day  or  two  there  lingered  the  least  sus- 
picion of  sadness  about  the  child,  sufficient  to 
insure  her  quiet,  to  set  her  dreaming  over  a vol- 
ume whose  leaves  never  turned,  to  keep  her 
needle  long  drawn  upon  a stitch.  But  then 
j there  dropped  upon  her  from  Flora’s  mail  a book 
of  German  cuts,  drawings  whose  strange  beauty 
of  outline  and  intention  stirred  up  all  her  soul, 
excited  her  gladness,  hushed  her  phantom  of 
pain,  and  with  a certain  spark  of  emulation  kin- 
dled again  the  animal  spirits.  Certainly  this 
emulatory  emotion  manifested  itself  in  a singu- 
lar manner,  keeping  her  perpetually  dancing, 
bounding,  springing,  as  if  she  wished  to  soar, 
and  allowing  her  to  he  found  only  in  a nest  un- 
dpr  the  scuttle  or  among  the  stacked  chimneys, 
or  yet  climbing  the  garden  trees  and  swinging 
herself  from  bough  to  bough  as  lithely  and 
blithely  as  some  creature  of  a forest.  Mean- 
while Grandpa  Aubichon  fluttered  distractedly 
on  the  ground,  his  soul  torn  by  doubts  of  the 
conventional,  his  heart  warm  with  the  child's 
glee,  not  wishing  to  disturb  her  antics,  but  anx- 
iously fearful  of  the  neighbors’  remarks  and  of  a 
second  deputation  of  solicitous  Goodies  worse 
than  the  first.  Moreover,  a terrible  phantom 
loomed  forever  in  the  back-ground  of  Grandpa 
Aubichon’s  affections,  one  magnificent  Grandpa 
Grey,  for  whose  vague  apparition  he  taught  the 
child  a certain  sublime  worship,  and  who  might 
at  any  moment  fall  on  her  and  rend  her  from  his 
grasp.  This,  however,  was  a very  unnecessary 
terror ; for  although  Melicent  was  undoubtedly 
Grandpa  Grey’s  property,  he  had  never  shown 
the  slightest  recognition  of  her  existence. 

The  results  of  Miss  Melicent’s  gymnastics  ap- 
peared to  Grandpa  Aubichon  one  morning  when 
she  approached  his  bedside  and  rung  him  up  by 
the  tassel  of  his  night-cap  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bell-rope.  They  consisted  merely  of  the  birth- 
day decorations ; but  yet  were  none  the  less  the 
offspring  of  inventive  genius  because,  instead  of 
stones  or  pigments,  they  were  to  be  fashioned 
of  sugar  crystals.  The  idea  seemed  to  Grandpa 
Anbichon,  as  ho  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  a 
stroke  of  astonishing  brilliance,  and  he  straight- 
way set  about  its  accomplishment. 

Profound  silence  fell  upon  the  house.  Their 
ancient  haunts  knew  them  no  more.  Old  Sor- 
rel rested  in  his  stall ; for  his  master  abandoned 
patients,  sought  no  post-office,  and  mingled  with 
the  gossip  of  no  reading-rooms.  The  garden 
ran  v^ild ; and,  buried  in  a subterranean  labor- 
atory, mysterious  whispers  and  great  chuckling, 
stirring  of  glass  sticks,  gentle  fizzings,  and  now 
and  then  unmistakable  saccharine  odors  in  a 
state  of  scorch,  alone  gave  evidence  in  their  be- 
half. Various  opinions  prevailed  in  the  little 
household  meanwhile.  The  parlor-maid  won- 
dered that  master  would  so  spoil  that  girl ; while 
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the  cook  informed  her  that  a great  many  girls 
would  like  to  be  spoiled  that  same  way,  and 
bread  could  be  too  sour  as  well  as  cake  too  sweet. 
Thomas  peeked,  and  peered,  and  haunted  the 
cellar,  chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  cider  casks,  and  gave  it  as  his  decis- 
ion that  master  was  brewing  mischief ; at  which 
the  cook  retorted,  with  sarcasm  that  scathed  his 
single  failing,  that  the  brew  wouldn’t  last  so  long 
as  Thomas’s  pewter  mug  would,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
these  godless  rites  till  herself  called  into  confer- 
ence; after  which  she  was  ten  times  more  gran* 
diose  and  darkly  bodeful  than  if  the  Holy  Office 
had  been  established  in  the  cellar,  and  she  were 
an  attache  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Finally, 
whatever  were  the  effects  of  all  this  labor,  the 
little  tomb-like  ice-house  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den swallowed  them,  and  it  was  the  eye  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

Melicent  had  taken  care  to  christen  her  en- 
tertainment a festival  of  flowers,  and  to  expert 
her  guests  all  in  some  floral  guise.  So  it  was 
a pleasant  sight  for  Grandpa  Aubichon,  as  he 
wandered  through  the  merry  groups  of  the  warm 
evening,  each  looking  as  if  a bunch  of  blossoms 
had  taken  wings  and  new  life  for  the  hour. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  rare  fragrances  del- 
icately dispensed  from  the  tissues  of  these  false 
flowers,  all  fanning  forth  the  very  breath  of  the 
bloom  they  wore ; and  among  them  their  black- 
robed  chevaliers  moved  like  their  shadows.  Here 
were  flaxen-haired  damsels,  ruffled  into  the  snow- 
iest chrysanthemums  that  ever  danced,  thrown 
into  relief  by  magnificently  got-up  dowager  dah- 
lias ; here  cunning  draperies  seemed  to  hang  in 
tulips  and  campanulas ; here  white  and  golden 
beauties  turned  themselves  into  lilies  and  mag- 
nolias, and  among  them  blazed  a gladiolus  or  a 
camatiou ; here  fluttered  sweet-peas  and  lark- 
spurs ; here  the  begonia — that  leaf  of  most  in- 
tricate and  wonderful  beauty  that,  if  the  world 
should  perish,  would  well  deserve  some  fossil 
immortality  as  the  crown  of  all  foliage  dead  and 
gone ; here  the  begonia  leaves  swept  their  long 
carves  over  a lightly-flushed  cloud  crowned  atop 
with  a little  pink  face;  here  superbly-clustered 
geraniums  looked  like  the  spirits  of  sunsets  burst 
to  blossom;  and  here  busts,  like  statues,  rose 
from  spotless  callas  and  lotus  flowers ; here,  in 
the  flare  of  the  chandeliers  and  the  glare  of  the 
mirrors,  stood  a camellia — that  piece  of  floral 
sculpture — to  receive  her  haughty  homage;  here, 
as  the  draught  between  the  long  and  open  case- 
ments fluttered  her  gauzes,  the  wild  convolvulus 
seemed  to  shake  in  the  wind ; here,  on  the  grass- 
plot,  a wreath  of  sweet-brier  and  an  apple-blos- 
som confided  their  secrets ; here,  in  the  moon- 
light, Arethusa  flirted  and  Azalia  sighed ; and 
there,  in  the  gloom  of  the  garden  walks,  wan- 
dered another  figure. 

At  first  sight  one  could  hardly  discern  in 
what  inflorescence  this  solitary  shade  had  chosen 
to  mask  herself.  As  she  reached  a vine,  among 
which  tiny  crimson  lights  were  bunched  like 
clusters  of  berries,  and  your  eye  caught  the  vio- 
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let  velvet  trail  of  the  cloak,  some  gleam  of  nox- 
ious night-shade  in  its  luxuriant  September  ap- 
peared ; but  then  she  raised  a white  arm  to  bend 
away  a bough,  and  one  saw  dripping  thence 
heavy  coils  of  beryl  beads,  and  remembered  a 
wild  woodside  growth,  be  it  dogwood  or  some 
deadlier  thing,  that  hangs  its  berries  like  drops 
of  incrusted  virus,  half  unripe  and  leprous  white, 
half  cold,  pale,  poison  green,  with  a metallic 
lustre,  vanquelinite,  and  venomously  virid  os 
serpents’  heads — berries  that  Mithridates  would 
have  worn  threaded  for  an  amulet.  Still  was 
one  puzzled  to  penetrate  the  array:  it  might 
have  been  the  Jietir  de  Us  haughtily  hooding 
such  sweetness,  with  all  its  suggestion  of  po- 
etry, and  romance,  and  heroic  chivalry ; or  yet 
it  could  have  been  the  violet,  double  and  mid- 
night dark,  in  whose  fresh,  cool,  dewy  scent 
one  feels  forever  the  wide  high  heaven  passion- 
ately purple  and  quivering  with  stars.  Yet, 
after  all,  was  it  any  thing  but  wolf’s-banc? 

If  it  had  been  a ragged  ribton  only  that  made 
the  disguise,  in  it  the  sensitive  appreciation 
would  yet  have  found  all  these  fancies. 

Up  to  this  creature  of  mystery  and  shadow 
danced  a little,  frank,  free  figure ; for  Melicent 
had  taken  no  character,  unless  in  the  triple  folds 
of  rdseate  tissue  one  pictured  the  opening  flower. 

“ Ail  alone  ?”  she  cried.  “ And  because  you 
like  the  night  air  and  the  darkness  ? Let  me 
see  you.  It’s  lovely  I It’s  the  best  to-night ! 

They’re  all  too  evident ; they  look  like  a paint- 
ed scene-curtain  from  here.  But  you  are  per- 
fect— mysterious,  pensive,  and  capable  of  mur- 
der.” 

“ Very  perfect  then,”  replied  a low,  thrilling 
tone,  to  which  the  leaves  seemed  to  shiver  re- 
sponsively. 

11  It’s  the  greatest  luck  that  we  found  the  old 
cloak.  Any  body’d  take  it  for  a court  domino. 

Dear,  sweet  Flor,  you  are  divine !”  And  she 
threw  her  ajms  round  the  other’s  throat,  gave 
her  a quick  little  hug  of  overflowing  affection, 
and  was  off  again. 

Then  approached  another  figure,  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  opposite  tree  in  the  gloom  and 
watched  a moonbeam  touch  all  her  outline,  sil- 
ver the  lights,  and  embay  the  shadows.  With 
no  genial  warmth  iffillcd  him ; he  did  not  feel 
that  he  looked  on  a human  being;  but  when  he 
had  sufficiently  seen  the  moon  flood  the  violet 
velvet,  strike  up  the  jewel-points,  and  illumine 
the  shapely  hand,  moved  away  as  he  would  have 
done  from  any  other  picture.  And  she  to  all 
appearance  stood  there  os  placidly  as  if  she  were 
some  adjunct  of  the  garden’s  stately  night-beauty, 
yet  sending  a penetrating  glance  from  under  the 
hooding  helmet,  a wild,  keen  glance,  like  that 
of  some  bewildered  wakening  soul,  a glance  that 
received  the  imprint  of  his  whole  nature  as  a 
single  star-beam  bathes  disk  and  ray  of  a blos- 
som. But  he  saw  it  not ; and  if  he  had,  it  would 
have  reached  him  as  coldly  and  sharply  as  the 
the  gleam  from  an  iceberg. 

Meanwhile,  as  Melicent  flitted  among  her 
I guests,  the  clusters  buzzed  more  gayly,  the  mu- 
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sic  breathed  more  sweetly,  Grandpa  Aubichon’s 
jests  resounded  more  lightly,  the  flowers  them- 
selves seemed  to  bloom  with  fresh  tints ; and  so 
at  length  she  passed  to  an  inner  room,  where 
every  thing  was  yet  in  darkness  save  for  the  faint 
moonlight  that,  as  she  waited,  seemed  to  rise 
from  a mock  slumber  and  once  more  resume  its 
floating  play,  finding  the  intruder  was  only 
Melicent.  She  struck  a tiny  taper,  and  then 
wandered  about  to  see  that  every  thing  was  ac- 
cording to  her  will.  The  tables  were  laid,  laid 
in  a dazzling  profusion  of  the  rarest,  strangest 
exotics,  freaks  of  efflorescence,  in  fruits  that 
were  bloom-bathed  with  tropical  weather. 

“ Well,”  said  a voice,  coming  from  the  long 
windows,  as  if  the  great  moonbeam  that  poured 
through  had  there  taken  other  shape.  “ And  is 
this  all  ? Do  you  think  us  Barmecides  ?” 

Melicent  set  the  taper  down  where  it  flung 
strange  glints  through  a heap  of  grapes  that 
seemed  full  of  Spanish  sunshine,  took  a step  in 
the  direction  of  the  fountain  that,  playing  in  the 
place,  cooled  all  the  heated  air,  took  another  to- 
ward the  window,  then  paused,  listening  and 
waiting,  with  head  erect  and  flashing  eye. 

“So  you  look  for  me  at  first  as  if  I were  a 
water-wizard,  and  then  you  fancy  me  a lunar 
delusion.  Make  another  guess,  merry  maid!** 

Melicent  started  back  in  dismay ; she  did  not 
dare  to  turn,  but  something  impelled  her  toward 
the  door.  A cold  terror  struck  her,  for  she 
fancied  she  had  heard  a voice  from  beyond  this 
life. 

“ Melicent!  Little  Honey ! Don’t  you  know 
me?”  And  here  he  stepped  into  the  fuller 
light. 

“Mr.  Ambrose ! ” She  bounded  forward,  then 
paused  half  w ay,  lifted  her  candle  and  approached 
him,  offering  her  hand.  He  took  it,  and  for  a 
moment  retained  it,  gently  stroking  it  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  as  in  an  allowable  caress. 

“ And  you  are  glad  to  see  me  ?” 

“ I thought  you  were  in  Labrador.” 

“Really!  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
my  friends  the  cut  direct.  Besides,  why  should 
I be  in  Labrador?** 

“I  mean,  have  reached  the  coast.” 

“A  mistake.  Our  expedition  is  overland.” 

“Overland!”  said  Melicent,  brightening. 
“And  that  must  be  quicker  and  less  danger- 
ous?” 

“Neither.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  go  by  water?” 

“ If  I accomplish  nothing  so,  it  is  possible  that 
I may  see  what  can  be  done  with  ships,  provided 
I can  join  any  undertaking.  How  ? By  going 
up  from  South  seas  through  Behring  Straits.” 

“Oh,  don’t!  Don’t  talk  geography  and  sci- 
ence to  me!” 

“Very  well,  I won’t.” 

Melicent  stooped  to  arrange  the  rose-buds. 
“Mr.  Ambrose,”  she  6aid,  rising,  “what  can 
induce  you  to  go  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  talk  science  to  you.” 

“Please,  Mr.  Ambrose.  You  won’t  be  un- 
kind tp  your  little  Melinet — your  honey-flower  ?” 
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she  said,  looking  up  under  half  a pout  yet  with 
smiling  eyes. 

“ You  little  witch ! you’d  melt  a stone.  How 
long  since  you  became  my  honey-flower  ?” 

“ Oh,  just  while  you  tell  me  what  makes  you 

n 

go. 

* ‘ Various  reasons.  ” 

“ One,  I suppose,  is  a humane  reason  ?” 

“ One.” 

“ Then  you  wish  to  determine  scientific  ques- 
tions ?” 

“ Another.” 

“ And  you  are  tempted  by  dreams  of  the  de- 
moniac ice-beauty,  you  said  ?” 

“ A third.” 

“ Desire  of  adventnre ; cariosity ; what  else  ?” 

“Miss  Melicent,  I am  tired  and  sick  of  the 
report  of  the  world  There,  unless  the  equator 
change  place  with  the  ecliptic,  I shall  know  no- 
thing of  it!” 

“ Poor  Mr.  Ambrose !” 

Melicent  went  and  dipped  her  fingers  in  the 
great  basin  that  caught  the  falling  spray. 

“ Come  and  lave  your  hands,  Mr.  Ambrose,” 
she  said,  after  a little.  “ See,  l made  this  ba- 
sin. It  is  all  pebbles;  some  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  some  from  the  White.  Some  are  the 
little  Mediterranean  mosaics  that  wash  up  the 
shore  from  sunken  temples : and  those  belong 
to  the  feathery  palm-islands  of  Australasian  seas. 
Grandpa  Aubichon  brought  them  home  before 
mamma  was  born,  ‘ As  he  sailed,  as  he  sailed !’” 
she  sang.  “And  down  among  the  jaspers  I’ve 
spelled  his  name — John  Aubichon — with  smooth 
white  stones,  because  he  has  marked  every  day 
of  my  life  with  a white  stone,  you  know.” 

“And  many  of  mine,  Miss  Melicent.” 

“Isn’t  it  queer  that  my  birthday’s  the  same 
as  his?  And  the  girl  born  on  St.  John’s  Day, 
whenever  it  comes  round,  must  keep  more  clear 
of  the  water  than  I’m  doing,  or  the  spirits  of  the 
vasty  deep  will  rise  and  sweep  her  in  and  keep 
her  forever,  or  only  send  her  back  transformed.” 

“ But  your  pebbles  ?” 

“ Oh,  that’s  all.  There  are  some  from  all 
the  famous  rivers,  some  that  have  come  slipping 
down  volcano  sides,  some  that  have  bubbled  up 
in  the  Geysers.  And  Grandpa  Aubichon  has 
set  a great  tank  in  the  attic,  and  here’s  my  fount- 
ain. So  you  don’t  think  much  of  my  banquet? 
That’s  because  you  didn’t  see  us  melting  June 
in  the  laboratory  and  freezing  it  in  the  ice- 
house.” 

“ A process  like  my  own.” 

“Why?  How?” 

“ A year  ago  grilling  in  Africa,  a year  hence 
walled  in  behind  the  ramparts  of  winter.” 

‘ * Mr.  Ambrose,  must  you  go  ? There ! Don’t 
let’s  think  about  it ! Wait  till  I light  up  and 
change  your  mind  as  to  the  refection.  I can’t 
trust  the  servants  with  this,  of  course.  See!” 
she  cried  from  her  nook  before  half  the  work 
was  done — “ there’s  nothing  but  flowers  and 
fruit — flowers  to  eat,  and  flowers  to  drink. 
Grandpa  Aubichon’s  got  a comer  of  his  own  be- 
yond, with  the  heavy  viands ; but  herfr— will  you 
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have  a salad  or  a mayonnaise  ?— take  this  spray 
of  crisp  celery,  or  of  young  rose-tree  leaves, 
faintly  red  and  faintly  green,  and  you  are  well 
content.” 

44  Spiced  with  imagination,  I presume?” 

4 ‘No,  indeed.  They  are  nothing  less  than 
the  identical  object  you  demand.” 

4 4 Oh ! Sealed  into  such  shape.  Happy  Neb- 
uchadnezzar !” 

44  If  you  make  fun  I shall  turn  you  out.” 

44  Go  on,  then,  little  expositor.” 

44  But  if  you  wish  so  vulgar  a thing  as  ham 
and  bread  sliced  thin  as  petals;  behold  this  red 
japonica,  and  turn  your  teeth  to  leaf-cutter 
bees.” 

“That  is  absurd,  Miss  Melicent.  And  a lit- 
tle disgusting,  too— to  profane  a flower  so!’* 

“I’d  be  sorry  to  disgust  you.  But  if  you 
should  try  one  now?  They’re  only  the  out- 
skirts, though ; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  was 
Grandpa  Aubichon’s  affair,  and  he  would  turn 
the  mustard  into  pistil  and  stamens.” 

“They’re  not  so  bad.” 

44  You  see  this  great  white  flower  de  luce,  Mr. 
Ambrose  ? It’s  a delicious  piece  of  pastry ; and 
here’s  the  cream-tart  of  pomegranates.” 

44  You  haven’t  forgotten  the  pepper?” 

44  That  you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  Now 
look  at  these  jellies.  All  beautiful  shapes — all 
deep,  rich  tints.  Nobody  ever  saw  such  blos- 
soms, to  be  sure ; but  they  might  grow  in  Abys- 
sinian kings*  gardens,  in  Xanadu — ” 

44  We  can  imagine  then  Dryden’s  fairies,  who 
* Fall  from  above 
In  a Jelly  of  love.*** 

44 Horrid!  Like  a mildew!  1*11  leave  the 
jellies.  But  there’s  a spire  of  foxgloves,  white 
and  amaranth;  they  ought  to  be  inspissated 
with  poison  by  the  look.” 

44  If  you  pass  them,  I shall  expect  you  to  put 
on  the  grace  of  an  old  regime  and  the  air  of  a 
certain  marchioness.” 

44 1 like  things  so  frail  as  a flower,  and  yet 
so  full  of  such  power  over  life  and  death  as  a 
poison -plant  must  be.  Don’t  you,  Mr.  Am- 
brose?” 

44  You’re  not  the  first  female  addicted  to  the 
pleasurable  emotions  of  toxicology.” 

“For  shame,  Mr.  Ambrose!  It’s  plain  I’m 
not  the  person  to  teach  you  to  respect  women. 
Yet  these  foxgloves — they  are  the  rarest  little 
ices ! You  prefer  creams  ? There  they  are  in 
those  strawberries ; in  those  grenadillas  on  the 
stem ; the  vanilla’s  in  the  nepenthes  bunched 
there  among  the  sugar  heliotropes — purple  and 
tan-colored  smells.  Here’s  a dish  of  the  bloom 
of  plums — just  curdled  air  and  perfume.  Here's 
a tear,  which  is  delicious ; and  a kiss — ” 

“Yes,  I should  like  that,  Miss  Melicent.” 

44  A cloud — see  if  you  don’t  taste  crimson  and 
gold;  and  starbeams — was  ever  any  thing  so 
frosty  and  sweet  ? Here’s  a tickle.” 

“A  what?” 

44  A tickle.  In  reality  there’s  a little  drop  of 
vitriol,  or  something,  there.  You  mustn’t  touch 
it.  I shall  see  it  set  some  false  teeth  on  edge. 
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It  will  seem  as  if  a torpedo  were  touched  off  by 
a flash  of  lightning  inside  the  month.” 

“Naughty  mischief!  You'd  better  throw  it 
away.” 

“No.  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  for  that  old  Miss 
Jones.  I had  fun  making  it.  She’s  always 
patting  grandpa  up  to  things ; and  she  told  him 
the  day  I climbed  the  chimneys  to  get  the  swal- 
low’s eggs ; and  she  really  boxed  my  ears  once 
in  church ; and  she  made  me  take  a pinch  of 
snuff  when  my  head  ached,  and  it  shook  me  all 
to  pieces  sneezing — and  I hatq  her!  She’s  a 
prim  precisian,  and  never  laughs;  but  she’ll 
think  she’s  laughing  herself  to  death  to-night !” 

44  You’re  all  alike,  Miss  Melicent.  Catch  a 
woman  losing  her  revenge !” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I won’t,  if  you  don’t 
want  roe  to.  I can  get  something  else  that  will 
do  just  as  well.” 

44  Two  reasons  why  you’d  better  keep  this.” 

44  There ! It's  safe  in  the  bottom  of  the  side- 
board. I’ll  forget  about  her.  Here’s  a smile— 
you  need  it;  it’s  like  manna.  I like  to  have 
you  scold  me,  Sir ; it  puts  me  in  mind  of  lem- 
onade. And  here’s  a sigh — that  loses  itself  in 
your  lips  like  a bitter-flavored  6now-flake.  And 
if  by  this  time  you  are  thirsty  you  shall  have  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  each  one  a cup  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite liqueur ; or,  better  yet,  a handful  of 
white-heart  cherries  — they  are  brimmed  with 
maraschino.  Barmecide?”  And  Melicent  threw 
him  a triumphant  askance  and  went,  before  re- 
turning to  her  perch,  to  massing  the  antique 
silver  and  scattering  the  delicate  china. 

“A  feast  fit  for  Titanial”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ambrose. 

“ And  it’s  to  be  eaten  by  fairy  light,  too— 
glow  - worms,  phosphorescences,  flashes  from 
dew-drops.  Just  you  wait.  Look  at  the  cor- 
nice, Mr.  Ambrose ; you  see  that  wreath  run- 
ning all  round  the  room  and  dropping  its  wan- 
dering vines?  Presently  the  least  glimmer  of 
a rush  shall  steal  out  from  the  heart  of  all  the 
gold-colored  and  deep  blue  blossoms,  and  shed 
the  tenderest  twilight,  a little  lambent,  lustre- 
like fragrance.  Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose,  have  you 
seen  Flora?” 

44 1 have  seen  Astarte  disguised  as  a nun  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  garden  walks. 

lO  nightingale!  What  doth  she  ail? 

And  i»  aho  sad  or  jolly  P*' 


“ Hush, hush,  Mr.  Ambrose!”  murmured  the 
low  and  thrilling  tone  of  the  garden  an  hour  be- 
fore. “Here  she  is.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose,  this  is  Flora!” 

“Mr.  Ambrose  turned;  the  exquisite  cool 
hand  touched  his  own  as  he  extended  it ; an  an- 
swering laugh  slipped  from  the  wolf ‘s-bane  hel- 
met, but  the  face  remained  shrouded  in  shadow. 

It  seemed  to  him  perhaps  an  affectation,  for 
he  immediately  commenced  doing  what  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  doing  before — assisting  Melicent 
with  her  artifice  of  light — so  that  it  was  then 
impossible  to  exchange  further  syllables  with  the 
< sweet-voiced  masker,  and  if  ho  threw  her  a glance 
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at  all,  it  was  merely  the  haughty  flash  from  a 
forgetful  nature. 

And  while  Melicent  had  exercised  magic  with- 
in, Grandpa  Aubichon  had  used  no  less  without, 
for  the  guests  seemed  now  to  take  shape  in  the 
place  like  spirits,  as  if  the  wind  bore  them  in  at 
the  casement,  or  they  rose  with  Banquo  through 
the  floor.  And  no  one  seemed  to  be  himself, 
but  each  found  in  the  strange  light  and  the  novel 
scene  a new  identity,  or  rather  was  startled  from 
his  veils  by  the  fancies  of  this  child,  so  that  no 
witch-revel  could  have  been  fuller  of  keenest 
surprises.  The  flower-draped  beauties  wore  also 
the  sweet  nature  of  flowers,  their  knights  bent 
with  the  devotion  of  romance.  The  music  still 
breathed,  low  pulsing  tunes  far  withdrawn ; brok- 
en scents  floated  all  about  the  room ; the  gay  mur- 
murs fell  to  a Soft  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  the 
hour.  Melicent,  now  among  the  nymphs  of  the 
pasque-flowers,  and  now  among  the  crapo-myr- 
tles,  danced  here  and  there  like  a little  rosy 
flash  of  swamp  Are.  She  had  been  waiting  on 
Flora,  who  yet  sat  in  the  gloom  near  a window 
where  the  air  murmured  silverly  on  low  ADolian 
wires,  and  had  just  carried  to  her  a bunch  of 
those  sweet  things  in  which  the  sunbeams  long 
buried  in  earth  bud  forth  again,  and  that  now 
inclosed  a luscious  draught  of  such  wine  as  blos- 
soms ought  to  hive,  humming  the  while  she  bent, 

“The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 

These  be  rubles,  fairy  favors, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savors.** 


Just  now  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
somewhat  isolated,  and  bathed  in  the  azure  lus- 
tre that  fell  from  a great  blue  African  lily,  and 
in  her  wreath  of  rose-buds  she  had  jauntily  set 
her  tiny  blazing  taper.  Brown  eyes  translucent 
for  the  soul,  brown  lashed  above  a check  of 
peach — as  she  stood  crowned  with  the  fairy  flame 
she  was  an  impersonation  of  piquant  willful 
beauty.  There  came  a low,  smothered  cry  from 
beneath  Flora's  hood,  as  suddenly  she  fell  head- 
long and  fainting,  and  then  all  saw — turning  by 
instinct  to  the  other  and  not  to  Flora — saw  the 
little  taper  reeling  and  slipping  down  among  the 
ganzes  and  leaving  a coil  of  fire  behind  it.  A 
dozen  vaporously-clothed  creatures  sprung  for- 
ward for  a flaming  holocaust,  but  they  were 
caught  back  as  two  other  figures  leaped  through 
the  confusion  and  outcry ; and  when  Melicent’s 
eyes  closed  in  fiery  forgetfulness  behind  the  tow- 
ering sheet  of  red  and  searing  agony,  the  vision 
of  Mr.  Ambrose’s  face  was  sealed  upon  her  brain. 
But  it  was  not  Mr.  Ambrose  that  snatched  her, 
that  rushed  with  her,  that  plunged  into  the  deep 
fountain-basin,  drawing  her  under  and  under  till 
the  dashing  coldness  seemed  to  swathe  her  soul — 
till  torture,  and  terror,  and  flame  went  out  to- 
gether in  the  icy  pool ; not  Mr.  Ambrose,  but 
Grandpa  Aubichon's  strong  arms  and  leaping 
heart.  And  as  hurriedly  the  guests  dispersed 
and  wrung  the  hand  of  the  departing  traveler, 
it  was  the  same  stoat  breast  that  hid  from  every 
glance  tho  dreadful  guise  of  his  so  lately  beauti- 
ful darling. 
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rjlHE  greatest  changes  we  are  little  apt  to  note, 

X because  they  carry  us  and  all  things  along 
together,  and  therefore  do  not  leave  to  us  the 
fixed  landmarks  that  allow  us  to  measure  our 
rate  of  movement  by  their  stability.  Thus  most 
of  the  human  race  have  not  yet  found  out  that 
we  are  moving  on  in  space,  because  the  whole 
globe  with  its  people  moves  on  together;  and 
even  those  of  us  who  have  studied  our  astrono- 
my, and  have  a tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  and  honestly  laugh  at  the  old  su- 
perstition that  the  whole  heavens  are  pirouetting 
eternally  about  this  dear  little  earth  of  ours,  like 
Oriental  dervishes  about  their  idol  or  court  dan- 
cers about  their  queen,  have  a very  poor  notion 
of  the  actual  rate  at  which  we  are  driving  on. 

It  would  startle  our  greatest  astronomers,  even 
an  Airey  or  a Peirce,  to  be  brought  for  an  in- 
stant within  hailing  distance  of  some  other  plan- 
et, and  have  a single  glimpse  of  the  celestial 
voyager  as  it  bears  down  upon  us,  and  then  flash- 
es away  upon  its  receding  path  with  a speed 
compared  with  which  a cannon-ball  or  chain 
lightning  is  slow.  If  we  would  take  an  hum- 
bler illustration  of  the  same  idea,  watch  two  rail- 
way trains,  first  when  running  the  same  way  on 
parallel  tracks,  and  then  when  running  in  op- 
posite directions.  In  the  first  case  they  who 
are  riding  do  not  seem  to  each  other  to  be  mov- 
ing at  all ; and  in  the  second  case  the  two  sets 
of  travelers  dash  by  each  other  too  swiftly  for 
recognition,  looking  more  like  a streak  of  light 
and  shade  than  distinct  objects.  Perhaps  as  good 
an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  general  movement 
in  concealing  itself  is  given  by  what  the  Arctic 
sailors  call  “drift.”  Writes  Dr.  Kane,  in  his 
journal  of  September  20,  1850,  thus ; “We  are 
now,  poor  devils!  drifting  northward  again. 
Creatures  of  habit,  those  who  were  ^nxious  have 
forgotten  anxiety ; glued  just  here  m a moving 
mass,  we  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  unmindful  of 
the  morrow.”  Again,  the  day  after  Christmas, 
he  writes;  “Of  our  drift,  save  by  analogy,  we 
know  nothing.” 

So,  too,  of  our  social  and  civil  drift  on  the 
great  sea  of  time  we  know  little  or  nothing  save 
by  comparison,  or  as  we  look  at  some  distant 
age  or  nation,  as  the  Arctic  navigator  looks  at 
some  distant  headland,  and  so  by  analogy  infers 
that  he  is  not  fixed  but  in  motion,  and  at  a cer- 
tain rate.  The  ice  drift  moves  generally  some 
five  or  six  miles  a day;  but  we  have  no  such 
definite  measure  for  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
or  the  movings  of  the  great  waters  of  history. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  historian  to  show  us 
whither  we  are  tending,  by  showing  us  our  dis- 
tance and  bearings  from  the  harbor  whence  we 
started,  and  from  the  grounds  where  we  have 
anchored.  Sometimes  a single  glance  at  a by- 
gone age,  as  presented  by  some  master  of  his- 
tory, throws  a flood  of  light  upon  our  position, 
and  shows  us  what  we  have  become  ip  showing 
ns  what  the  people  of  that  age  were.  In  no  re- 
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spect  is  our  drift  more  imperceptible,  and  more 
in  need  of  such  illustrations  by  analogy  than  in 
our  domestic  and  social  life ; and  any  man  who 
will  sit  down  at  home,  after  a day  spent  in  visits 
of  pleasure  or  of  business,  and  read  a chapter  out 
of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  or  the  Roman  Pan- 
dects, in  illustration  of  family  life  in  the  age  of 
Abraham  or  Moses,  or  during  the  rule  of  the 
Tribunes  or  the  Emperors,  will  be  startled  at 
the  vast  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
order  of  things.  What  should  surprise  us  most 
in  the  comparison  is  not  so  much  the  theory , or 
what  is  systematically  taught  as  essential  to  be 
believed , but  the  practice , or  what  is  taken  for 
granted  as  believed  by  every  body.  We  propose 
to  compare  ancient  and  modern  society  from  two 
or  three  commanding  points  of  view,  with  the 
aid  of  such  studies  as  most  readily  present  them- 
selves, yet  with  an  eye  rather  to  obvioufuseful- 
ness  than  to  recondite  learning. 

Suppose  we  take  our  stand  with  the  Oriental 
patriarch,  the  father  of  all  the  faithful,  and  listen 
to  old  Abraham  as  he  sat  at  his  tent  door  re- 
ceiving guests  with  the  largeness  of  that  primi- 
tive hospitality,  and  giving  orders  to  his  family 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  entertain  them 
fitly,  we  find  that  the  whole  habit  of  speech  and 
action  differs  from  our  current  style.  The  great 
father  himself  is  set  before  us,  not  as  is  our  way 
now  in  speaking  of  marked  men,  as  an  extraor- 
dinary individual  born  with  peculiar  gifts,  and 
sent  out  to  seek  his  fortune  for  himself,  and  gain 
wealth  by  trade  or  honors  by  office.  He  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  bom  of  a certain  stock,  and  call- 
ed to  be  the  head  of  a certain  family,  and  his 
family  life  is  held  up  as  having  important  bear- 
ings upon  the  destiny  of  mankind  by  being  the 
source  of  the  life  of  a Providential  people.  The 
whole  narrative  starts  with  the  idea  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  with  the  natural  relation  or  status  of  the 
parents  and  children  and  kindred  within  the 
family,  and  Jooks  toward  the  inheritance  to  be 
expected  from  that  source,  so  as  even  to  found 
the  hope  of  future  conquest,  or  the  claim  to  the 
land  of  promise  upon  an  old  family  title — a way 
of  thinking  in  which  Rome  agrees  essentially 
with  Israel,  and  according  to  which  even  now 
the  Pope  claims  dominion  over  the  world  as  heir 
of  Abraham  and  of  the  Caesars,  as  father  of  the 
faithful  and  master  of  the  world.  These  three 
ideas  express  the  ruling  characteristics  of  the  old 
civilisation  as  best  embodied  in  J udea  and  Rome : 
first,  the  family ; secondly,  the  status , or  situa- 
tion, or  starting-point ; thirdly,  the  inheritance. 
We  hare  very  nearly  changed  all  this,  and  sub- 
stituted a wholly  different  class  of  ideas.  In- 
stead of  the  family , we  speak  principally  of  the 
individual;  instead  of  the  status , wo  think  most 
of  the  contract , or  choice ; and  instead  of  inherit- 
ance, wc  put  our  trust  most  in  acquisition , and 
rely  upon  making  fortune  for  ourselves  instead 
of  taking  it  from  our  ancestors. 

In  these  respects  we  Americans  are  some- 
what peculiar  in  our  ways ; yet  the  Old  World  has 
been  gradually  easing  the  way  for  us  in  our  path 
of  innovation,  nnd,  in  fact,  so  far  as  theory  is  con- 
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cemed,  far  distancing  us  in  radicalism.  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  theories  of  society  are  concerned,  is 
comparatively  conservative,  and  has  not  origin- 
ated a single  one  of  the  socialist  theories  that 
assail  the  established  ideas  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  the  sacredness  of  the  family.  A thor- 
ough-going American  Democrat  would  be  scouted 
at  as  a sad  old  fogy  in  the  radical  circles  of  En- 
gland, France,  and  Germany ; and  Jefferson  him- 
self never  carried  his  enthusiasm  for  popular  lib- 
erty to  the  extreme  of  his  French  masters,  and, 
social  aristocrat  as  he  was,  he  put  a wide  margin 
between  his  abstractions  and  his  practical  policy. 

We  allow  that  we  as  a nation  are  less  bound  by 
ancient  conventionalism  than  the  old  monarchies 
of  Europe ; yet  even  the  laws  of  conservative 
Europe  have  made  slashing  work  with  the  Le- 
vitical,  the  civil,  and  the  canonical  codes;  and 
are  giving  more  and  more  proof  that  a judge’s 
gown  or  a chancellor’s  wig  can  not  frighten  away 
the  saucy  spirit  of  progress,  or  make  the  new 
generation  walk  in  the  leading-strings  of  the 
old. 

The  time  was  when  in  France  and  England 
positive  law  of  church,  or  state,  or  priestly,  or 
royal  prerogative  had  matters  pretty  much  their 
own  way,  and  personal  will  was  in  one  form  or 
another  set  aside  by  the  authority  that  called  it- 
self patriarchal.  But  now  even  the  old  rule  of 
the  household  has  yielded  to  individual  liberty, 
even  when  it  seems  most  to  affirm  its  right  to 
bo ; and  when,  as  in  France,  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies virtually  choose  husbands  and  wives  for 
their  children  with  something  of  the  ancient 
majesty,  the  parties  thus  disposed  of  become  in- 
dependent as  never  before  by  marriage,  and  a 
specific  contract,  not  merely  family  status,  is  re- 
lied upon  to  decide  their  future  relation  to  each 
other ; so  that  the  most  devout  little  French  wife 
would  be  apt  to  make  faces  at  the  jurist,  and 
perhaps  at  the  confessor,  who  would  remind  her 
of  the  patria  potestas  of  old  Rome,  or  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  John  Bull, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  not  kept  all  of  his 
ancestral  hold  over  his  children ; and  young  En- 
gland, both  masculine  and  feminine,  has  been 
giving  the  old  gentleman  a good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  not  seldom  calling  him  “Governor,”  because 
he  thinks  himself  such  and  they  do  not.  We  must 
allow,  however,  that  we  Americans  have  well- 
nigh  broken  with  the  patriarchal  system,  have 
given  a free  rein  to  our  young  people,  and  some- 
times made  light  of  the  very  idea  of  family  gov- 
ernment, and  have  debated  the  question  whether 
there  can  be  any  just  authority  that  does  not 
originate  with  or  please  the  party  governed.  It 
is  thought  by  some  persons  who  would  pass  for 
good  patriots  and  conservative  citizens,  that  na- 
tional life  is  but  a compact  that  originated  hi 
mere  choice,  and  in  mere  choice  may  be  brought 
to  an  end,  so  as  to  give  us  back  to  our  original 
condition  as  separate  States  or  individuals — a 
condition,  by-the-by,  which  we  never  held  nor 
our  fathers  before  us. 

Until  the  recent  awakening  of  public  spirit 
and  national  loyalty,  we  were  tending  more  and 
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more  to  entire  individualism,  and  it  has  been 
common  to  regard  a man  as  lightly  bound  by  few 
if  any  obligations  that  arc  not  defined  by  a regu- 
lar agreement  if  not  a written  contract.  It  has 
been  thought  the  smart  thing  for  a youth  to  quit 
his  father's  house  in  his  teens,  and  set  up  not 
only  his  own  business  but  his  opinions  and  man- 
ners for  himself ; and  gay  Paris  is  a rigid  Puri- 
tan school-house  to  the  young  in  comparison 
with  the  free-and-easy  generation  that  so  does 
what  is  pleasing  in  its  own  eyes  in  this  most  dem- 
ocratic of  all  cities ; this  indulgent,  and  worldly, 
and  self-willed,  yet  very  charming  and  neighbor- 
ly New  York,  which  all  strait-laced  people  con- 
demn, and  yet  seem  to  love  dearly — probably  on 
the  ground  that  we  are  bound  to  love  our  ene- 
mies. We  have  not,  indeed,  forgot  our  com- 
mandments, however  much  we  may  sometimes 
forget  to  keep  them ; and  we  are  altogether  too 
sound  in  the  faith  to  agree  for  a moment  with 
certain  ultraists,  who  hold  forth  to  us  from  time 
to  time  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  juvenile  sov- 
ereignty, not  squatter  but  creeper  sovereignty,  as 
if  babies  in  the  cradle  were  a sufficient  law  unto 
themselves,  and  all  little  folks  should  rule  their 
own  plays  and  studies,  morals  and  religion,  as 
if  they  came  into  the  world  without  a parent's 
agency,  and  were  self-existent  facts,  independent 
monads  by  themselves. 

We  are  quite  as  little  in  danger  of  being  led 
captive  by  those  sticklers  for  ancient  rule,  who 
would  have  us  go  back  to  the  ways  of  the  Jew- 
ish patriarchs  or  the  Roman  fathers ; and  the  best 
answer  to  such  reactionists  would  be  simply  to 
take  them  at  4heir  own  word,  and  ask  them  to 
conform  to  their  boasted  pattern.  Thus  some 
good  friends  of  ours  are  great  admirers  of  the 
patriarchal  system,  and  think  it  a great  mercy 
for  an  intelligent  master  to  own,  and  feed,  and 
direct  his  slaves,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
their  own  darkness,  liberty,  and  imbecility.  How 
would  these  friends  like  to  have  the  whole  sys- 
tem carried  out  ? and  what  would  a young  sprig 
of  Carolina  chivalry  say  if  his  father,  according 
to  the  Abrahamic  method,  should  claim  him  as 
his  own  personal  property,  with  authority  to 
marry  him,  or  hire  him  out,  or  to  punish  him  at 
pleasure,  even  to  the  taking  of  his  life  for  crime, 
or  to  the  sacrifice  of  him  as  a victim  to  religion  ? 
The  patriarchs  owned  their  children  very  much 
as  they  owned  their  slaves,  and  while  the  system 
lasted,  the  son  was  little  favored  above  the  serf, 
except  in  his  prospect,  as  a child  of  the  blood,  of 
one  day  becoming  the  head  of  the  family  him- 
self. The  father  owned  all  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  his  children,  and  the  Mosaic  code,  which  so 
far  modified  the  rigor  of  his  prerogative,  proves 
by  the  necessity  of  such  modification  the  severity 
of  the  original  rule.  The  Roman  father  had,  if 
possible,  a sterner  rule,  and  one  in  which  rigid 
law  was  less  softened  by  domestic  love.  The 
code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  implies  that  he  could 
chastise  his  children  at  will,  even  to  the  penalty 
of  death ; he  could  shape  their  personal  condi- 
tion as  he  chose,  give  a wife  to  a son,  or  a hus- 
band to  his  daughter,  divorce  either  son  or 
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daughter,  transfer  them  to  another  family  by 
adoption,  or  sell  them  outright.  Even  the  pub- 
lic service  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  this 
law  of  the  patria  potestas  did  not  annul  it,  and 
the  son,  who  as  a general  or  judge  might  com- 
mand his  own  father  in  the  field  or  sentence  him 
in  court,  was  obliged  to  submit  meekly  to  the 
old  gentleman  as  soon  as  the  bands  of  office  were 
laid  aside  and  the  yoke  of  domestic  rule  was  re- 
stored. Even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justinian, 
whose  Pandects  bear  the  date  of  533  a.d.,  the 
reforms  in  Roman  law  left  to  the  father  author- 
ity over  all  the  goods  of  his  children  during  his 
lifetime,  and  allowed  them  to  own,  in  their  own 
right,  only  such  acquisitions  as  dLid(  not  come 
from  the  parent’s  property. 

It  would  be  somewhat  amusing  to  see  an  at- 
tempt made  to  carry  out  any  of  these  laws  in  our 
day,  even  in  the  most  conservative  quarters.  Im- 
agine one  of  our  judges  or  generals  visiting  the  old 
homestead  and  ordered  to  hand  over  his  salaiy  or 
pay  to  his  imperious  papa;  or  one  of  our  wiUful 
! young  gentlemen  or  spirited  young  ladies  called 
into  the  parlor  ancl  told  positively  that  a marriage 
had  been  decided  upon,  and  instant  submission 
or  a severe  flogging,  or  imprisonment,  or  worse, 
must  be  the  alternative.  What  consternation 
would  possess  any  of  our  clubs  of  young  men,  if 
it  were  announced  at  one  of  their  charming  re- 
unions that  a relentless  father  Abraham  were  at 
the  door  in  search  for  young  Isaac  to  sacrifice  him 
on  the  altar ! He  might  find  it  hard  to  get  him 
to  go  to  church  at  all,  even  to  immolate  his  in- 
dependence upon  the  altar  of  matrimony  under 
circumstances  of  tolerable  favor ; but  the  idea  of 
any  thing  like  giving  up  his  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
and  good-looking  person  to  the  sacrificial  knife, 
even  in  the  most  ideal  or  symbolic  sense  of  the 
term,  would  be  too  preposterous  to  conceive  of : 
far  more  so  than  the  opposite  idea  that  the  fa- 
ther's business  it  is  to  offer  himself  for  his  son, 
and  to  plan,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  groan,  and 
spare,  and  spend  that  the  precious  youth  may 
have  every  thing  his  own  way,  and  be  thor- 
oughly spoiled  instead  of  consecrated  by  the  old 
man '8  sacrifice.  Our  daughters  are  more  gentle 
and  devoted,  but  our  modem  life  does  not  pre- 
sume to  ask  of  them  to  submit  to  any  Jephthah’s 
rash  vow,  or  take  the  part  of  Iphigenia  to  pro- 
pitiate Diana's  wrath.  Our  fair  Iphigenias  look 
for  the  sacrifice  sometimes  in  the  other  quarter, 
and  the  plodding  father  or  long-suffering  mo- 
ther is  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  maiden's 
dainty  ease  or  perverse  will. 

While  we  criticise  the  stern  old  rule  of  the 
family,  and  note  its  wide  opposition  to  our  mod- 
em life,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  had  many 
redeeming  traits,  and  that  stringent  authority 
was  in  the  main  based  upon  the  idea  of  exacting 
homage  that  it  might  give  protection.  The 
family  was  the  governing  power,  and  obedience 
was  the  price  of  its  protection.  Now  that  the 
governing  power  has  changed  its  centre,  and  acts 
through  social,  civil,  and  religious  laws,  ideas, 
and  institutions,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  still 
fexfrts,  and  that  men  are,  on  the  whole,  governed 
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as  much  as  they  ever  were,  and  obliged  to  hold 
property,  and  even  life  itself,  subject  to  human 
will  and  jurisdiction.  We  freemen  are  taxed 
and  drafted,  whether  we  individually  like  it  or 
not ; and  we  are  liable,  and  justly  so,  to  be  called 
to  give  our  lives  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
There  surely  can  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  to 
believe  that  authority  is  to  die  out  because  its 
form  changes ; and  it  is  probably  true  of  civil 
society,  as  it  is  true  of  the  material  universe, 
that  throughout  all  transformations  the  same 
essential  forces  survive  and  act.  As  when  the 
water  in  the  lake  evaporates  and  seems  to  be 
lost,  it  reappears  in  the  clouds,  the  dew,  and  the 
rain,  so  the  forces  of  society  that  seem  to  die  are 
sure  to  reappear;  and  even  the  passions  and 
self-will  that  so  strongly  mark  barbaric  tribes 
and  yield  to  civilization  are  not  wholly  lost,  but 
survive  in  a better  temper  and  more  healthful 
rnle  under  the  rightful  enthusiasm  and  just  order 
of  lawful  society.  We  must  remember  alike 
when  wc  find  ourselves  ridiculing  the  arbitrary 
restraints  of  primitive  ages,  or  chafing  at  ex- 
isting restrictions  upon  our  personal  liberty, 
and  believe  that  social  force  is  as  much  a fact 
of  mankind  as  physical  force  is  a fact  of  na- 
ture, and  we  can  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it,  ex- 
cept by  duly  acknowledging  and  regulating  it. 
When  patriarchal  power  was  so  softened  as  to 
lose  its  iron  yoke,  it  reappeared  in  the  law  of 
the  nation,  and  then  in  the  % authority  of  the 
king;  and  when  the  thrones  of  the  world  were 
shaken,  and  the  reign  of  absolute  love  was  pro- 
claimed, the  new  empire  did  not  destroy  the  old 
authority,  and  the  new  father  of  the  faithful 
called  on  all  nations  to  obey  the  throne  of  Heav- 
en. Shall  we  expect  our  new  liberalism  to  de- 
stroy the  old  loyalties,  and  in  our  passion  for 
ever-varying  liberty  can  we  desire  or  hope  to  do 
away  the  constant  elements  of  the  true  order  ? 
What  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  every  revolt 
against  rightful  power  instead  of  securing  per- 
fect liberty  is  sure  to  set  up  some  new  and  ob- 
jectionable force,  and  all  license  tends  more  or 
less  swiftly  to  utter  despotism  ? If  we  quit  our 
old  anchoring  ground  and  drift  out  to  sea,  vain- 
ly thinking  that  we  are  wholly  free,  we  soon 
find  our  mistake,  and  learn  that  the  winds  and 
tides  will  master  us  if  we  do  not  master  them ; 
and  while  seeming  to  drive  on  in  sweet  and  un- 
disputed liberty,  we  may  drive  into  a quicksand 
or  be  dashed  against  a rock. 

Precisely  whither  we  have  been  drifting  since 
the  great  break-up  some  three  centuries  and  & 
half  ago  we  can  not  say  with  entire  certainty,  yet 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  disintegrating  process 
is  not  yet  completed  either  in  the  Old  World  or 
the  New,  and  there  is  no  fixed  substitute  for  the 
old  priesthood  and  crown.  When  we  outward- 
ly conform,  there  is  an  inward  questioning,  or 
protest ; and  there  is  no  unchallenged  authority 
either  in  the  household,  the  state,  or  the  church. 
What  is  constant  is  not  yet  clearly  distinguished 
from  what  is  variable  in  our  civilization;  and 
individuals  and  communities  are  adrift  as  to  the 
first  principles  of  social  stability.  Some  of  the 
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attempts  to  free  us  from  the  old  fastenings  have 
but  riveted  our  chains,  by  Bending  men  from  the 
excesses  of  democratic  license  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  despotism ; and  in  France  and  America, 
the  countries  most  impassioned  for  liberty,  mil- 
itary despotism  is  the  first  and  most  pressing 
danger.  Yet  we  can  not  be  other  than  our- 
selves, nor  deny  that  we  are  seekers  for  some 
relief  from  the  ancient  yoke,  nor  that  we  yearn 
for  an  individual  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  We  can  no 
more  go  back  to  the  old  thralldom  than  an  eaglet 
can  go  back  into  the  egg  after  having  pierced  its 
shell  and  spread  wings  to  the  air.  We  honest- 
ly confess  to  a deep  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
party  all  the  world  over,  and  invariably  side 
with  them  rather  than  with  the  dynasties  and 
alliances,  however  holy  in  name,  that  are  trying 
to  tread  them  under  foot.  From  our  respect  for 
the  liberals  we  are  all  the  more  earnest  to  see 
them  judiciously  led,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
or  speak  any  word  that  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  true  progress  must  start  from  true  loyalty, 
and  the  movement  that  is  variable  must  rest 
upon  a ground  that  is  constant. 

Thus,  take  the  first  point  of  difference  be- 
tu^en  the  old  and  the  new  civilization — the  dis- 
tinction between  the  family,  which  was  the  old 
unit  of  history  or  society,  and  the  individual, 
which  is  the  modern  unit.  We  confess  to  hav- 
ing taken  our  full  part  in  the  current  protest  in 
behalf  of  individual  liberty  against  the  cast-iron 
conventionalism  that  has  so  long  striven  to  run 
the  whole  community  in  the  clay  moulds  of 
hereditary  prejudice  and  bigotry.  We  like 
unity,  indeed ; but  it  must  be  of  the  free  and 
living  kind,  like  that  of  the  water  that  flows 
forth  in  one  full  tide,  and  not  like  the  ice  that  is 
held  together  by  deadly  cold.  Even  when  we  con- 
demn excessive  individualism,  and  make  merry 
at  the  virtual  radicalism  that  so  turns  the  tables 
against  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  patriarchal  rule 
as  to  set  boys  and  girls  to  lording  it  over  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  we  must  check  the  mis- 
chief by  understanding,  not  by  hiding  its  source. 

For  wo  shall  make  poor  headway  against  the 
folly  unless  we  appreciate  the  redeeming  traits 
in  its  composition ; and  instead  of  restoring  a 
grinding  parental  tyranny  that  ignores  or  de- 
spises all  differences  of  gifts  or  dispositions,  and 
is  determined  to  put  the  same  stamp  upon  all, 
we  are  to  appreciate  every  trait  of  individual 
character,  and  rule  each  in  such  way  as  to  do 
justice  to  all.  We  certainly  see  much  to  re- 
joice at  in  the  free  culture  of  our  age,  and  never 
found  too  strong  a champion  of  the  faith  that 
each  soul  is  itself,  and  not  another;  and  that 
rational  creatures  of  God  are  not  to  be  herded 
and  driven  together,  like  cattle,  at  the  word  and 
with  the  brand  of  a common  owner.  We  as- 
cribe that  rich  and  dauntless  modern  literature, 
of  which  perhaps  Shakspeare  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative, to  the  hearty  emancipation  of  personal 
and  social  life  from  the  old  trammels ; and  so 
far  as  protesting  against  the  essence  of  papal 
absolutism,  we  give  the  bard  of  Avon  a place 
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above  the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  Nor  do  we 
wholly  condemn  the  excessive  freedom  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  speech  and  manners,  that  have 
brought  such  rich  varieties  of  character  and  gen- 
ius from  the  same  families,  communities,  and 
churches.  We  are  glad  that  there  are  many 
men  of  many  minds,  and  many  women  too; 
and  our  hope  for  the  true  unity  rests  not  in 
suppressing  but  recognizing  the  just  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  many  can  be  really  one 
only  when  freely,  rationally,  and  healthfully  so, 
as  the  flock  is  one,  not  by  being  chained  togeth- 
er, but  by  following  the  one  shepherd  to  the 
pleasant  pastures  or  the  secure  fold. 

Here  the  great  question  presents  itself,  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished ; and,  without  enter- 
ing into  particulars,  we  may  afflrm  entire  con- 
viction that  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  dawn  of  the  better  day  of  the  reconciliation 
of  domestic  and  civil  and  religious  authority 
with  wholesome  individualism  already  appears. 
We  are  learning  that  if  we  as  branches  would 
grow  fully  and  freely,  we  must  grow  from  the 
root,  instead  of  expecting  the  root  to  grow  from 
us.  The  families  that  develop  the  sweetest 
graces  and  fairest  faculties  in  the  members  are 
generally  such  as  are  brought  up  under  rev- 
erential discipline  ; and  a dozen  girls  and  boys 
are  all  the  more  able  to  think  and  feel  heartily 
their  own  way  from  belonging  to  a hearty  and 
united  household,  that  cherishes  all  their  gifts  in 
one  spirit  of  love  and  duty.  We  rejoice  very 
much  to  note  so  many  signs  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween youthful  enthusiasm  and  parental  and 
pastoral  discipline;  and  while  not  inclined  to 
scoff  at  any  thing  that  serious  people  regard  as  a 
revival  of  religion,  to  us  the  most  hopeful  of  all 
revivals  is  the  recent  awakening  of  reverence  in 
children  and  youth  by  deepening  their  faith 
without  deadening  their  affections,  and  by  mak- 
ing parents  and  pastors  their  friends  and  com- 
panions without  ceasing  to  make  them  their 
guides.  Arnold  and  his  Broad  Church  school  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  have  done  wonders  by  this 
union  of  genial  young  life  with  devout  faith  and 
obedience ; and  we  are  delighted  that  Arnold’s 
pupil  and  biographer,  Arthur  Stanley,  is  chief 
chaplain  and  adviser  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
has  just  published  a volume  of  sermons  that  were 
delivered  upon  his  late  tour  with  the  son  of  Vic- 
toria and  the  heir  of  England.  The  spirit  that 
mingles  such  freedom  and  reverence  cheers  us 
every  where,  and  is  no  stranger  to  our  some- 
times wayward  Young  America.  Much  of  our 
fresh  young  life  is  accepting  with  enthusiasm  all 
the  great  loyalties.  It  is  not  common  to  find 
any  generous  and  thoughtful  man  who  makes 
the  miserable  mistake  of  confounding  reverence 
with  fear,  or  discipline  with  servility.  Our  freest 
and  heartiest  type  of  religion  is  loyal  and  self- 
controlled,  and  the  ally  of  all  good  order  in  the 
family  and  the  nation ; while  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  great  uprising  of  our  people  for  the 
Country  and  the  Constitution  can  not  end  with- 
out legitimating  all  forms  of  just  authority,  and 
making  us  all  feel  that  liberty  is  the  handmaid 
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of  obedience.  The  many  are  free  and  strong  by 
the  union  that  makes  them  one,  and  true  sub- 
jection is  perfect  freedom.  We  can  not  say  that 
all  is  yet  well  in  our  domestic  manners,  and  that 
the  unit  of  individualism  is  always  willing  to 
defer  to  the  higher  unity  of  the  household  or  the 
nation.  But  that  the  principle  of  reconciliation 
has  been  set  forth  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we 
ask  no  fairer  form  of  social  liberty  and  subordin- 
ation than  what  our  American  life  in  its  best  ex- 
amples is  now  exhibiting.  Nowhere  on  earth 
have  there  been  families  that  have  been  more 
free  to  develop  their  individual  gifts,  and  com- 
bine the  true  variety  with  the  essentials  of  unity 
than  with  us.  Some  of  them  are  part  of  the 
history  of  our  literature,  art,  and  enterprise, 
morals  and  religion ; while  the  greater  host  of 
them  move  in  more  quiet,  yet  not  less  import- 
ant and  useful  spheres.  May  their  shadows 
never  be  less!  and  may  we  learn  from  them 
anew  how  to  read  our  national  motto,  and  in 
every  good  way  be  one  from  many,  without  sac- 
rifice of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  or  the  diversity  of 
the  gifts. 

We  trust  that  the  national  life  itself  is  work- 
ing from  both  directions  toward  the  true  order, 
and  while  individual  liberty  is  bringing  our  peo- 
ple to  the  necessity  of  public  authority,  the  pub- 
lic authority  is  also  bravely  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  individual  liberty ; and  under  the  sacred 
guidance  of  the  great  father  of  our  country,  who 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  are 
rising  up  in  our  unity  as  a family,  and  our  vari- 
ety as  a multitude,  and  calling  the  name  of 
Washington  blessed. 

The  same  comprehensive  thinking  that  recon- 
ciles family  unity  with  individual  liberty  will 
show  itself  in  a second  act  of  reconciliation  quite 
as  important,  and  will  teach  us  to  harmonize 
our  status  with  our  contract , or  the  fixed  facts 
of  our  lot  with  freedom  of  personal  choice.  It 
is  useless  to  deny  that  many  persons  seem  to  ig- 
nore the  very  idea  of  a status,  and  to  speak  and 
act  as  if  we  were  all  afloat  upon  the  sea  of  opin- 
ion, and  every  thing  in  the  world  depended  upon 
our  choice.  In  rejecting  this  folly  we  are,  of 
course,  to  shun  the  equal  absurdity  of  denying 
that  men  have  any  rights  of  opinion,  and  affirm- 
ing that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  settle  down 
heavily  upon  their  antecedents,  and  live  as  if 
the  past  were  all  and  the  present  and  future  were 
nothing.  We  must  give  fair  play  to  the  new 
age,  even  if  we  would  deal  justly  by  the  old 
time,  just  as  we  must  give  a boy  fair  chance  to 
grow  and  show  what  is  in  him,  if  we  would  do 
justice  to  his  old  father,  and  prove  that  he  is 
born  of  a living  man,  and  means  to  be  alive  and 
kicking.  We  rejoice  that  opinion  is  so  watch- 
ful, and  that  modern  thought  is  so  determined 
to  examine  into  ancient  usages,  ideas,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  so  many  monstrous  abuses  have 
been  set  aside,  and  so  many  noble  movements 
have  been  started.  We  are  not  alarmed  at  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  upon  the  most  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  are  glad  to  have  young  people  ask, 

Hot  only  why  they  ought  to* believe,  but  also 
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why  they  ought  to  obey.  Yet  thinking  will  not 
be  free,  but  fettered,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  start 
from  its  own  rightful  antecedents,  and  to  grow 
from  its  own  root.  True  choice  begins  with  the 
fixed  facts  of  our  own  position  and  being,  and 
contract,  unless  it  is  afloat  in  the  air,  must  found 
itself  upon  the  solid  ground  of  reality. 

Take  the  simplest  bargain  as  an  illustration 
of  what  we  mean.  You  wish  to  buy  a piece  of 
land  of  your  neighbor,  and  in  approaching  him 
you  use  your  full  liberty  of  choice,  and  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  this  is  a free  country,  and 
land,  instead  of  being  settled  upon  the  few  by 
primogeniture  and  entail,  is  open  to  the  many 
by  free  contract  and  consequent  occupation. 
You  make  your  contract,  but  you  can  do  so  only 
by  recognizing  the  status  of  the  facts  and  the 
parties.  You  investigate  the  title  to  the  land, 
and  procure  a deed  based  upon  the  prior  own- 
er’s right  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  so  that 
you  commit  yourself  wholly  by  that  transaction 
to  the  stability  of  the  public  order,  and  in  your 
choice  you  move  upon  a solid  ground  of  conserv- 
atism. Moreover,  in  meeting  the  other  party, 
you  carry  your  character  to  the  interview,  and 
he  carries  his,  and  in  all  that  passes  between  you 
you  are  obliged  to  recognize  your  mutual  status 
or  antecedents.  When  you  give  your  word,  it 
is  your  word,  not  another  man’s ; and  the  first 
principle  of  all  honorable  trade  is  that  men  mean 
what  they  say,  and  their  language  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  its  equitable  meaning,  and 
not  twisted  from  it  by  verbal  chicanery . All 
fair  business  is  done  on  the  supposition  that  the 
parties  are  honest  men,  and  mean  what  they 
say ; and  thus  all  fair  contract  proceeds  upon  a 
certain  status  of  character,  so  that  immense 
transactions  are  made  every  day  in  a great  city 
like  ours  upon  the  simple  word  of  the  parties,  to 
be  taken  in  its  equitable  sense,  without  the  need 
of  the  interminable  distinctions  of  technical  law 
to  guard  against  mistake  or  fraud,  and  a man 
would  be  at  once  read  out  or  kicked  out  of  the 
market-place  who  should  go  on  the  principle  of 
lying  and  cheating  except  when  he  gave  a writ- 
ten obligation  or  a public  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  and  be  honest. 

Nothing  can  bo  clearer  than  this  instance, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  that 
all  choice  implies  an  antecedent,  and  liberty  of 
contract  is  based  upon  some  fixed  fact  or  status. 
Thus  in  family  relations,  we  can  not  deny  that 
children  have  a certain  liberty  of  choice,  and 
that  from  the  very  dawn  of  intelligence  they 
should  be  left  to  decide  some  things  for  them- 
selves, if  it  be  only  to  say  when  they  are  hungry, 
or  cold,  or  weary.  But  this  choice  is  the  choice 
of  children,  and  such  is  the  status  upon  which 
they  obtain  and  enjoy  their  liberty.  Even  when 
at  play  and  indulging  to  the  full  the  freedom  of 
their  animal  spirits,  they  are  enjoying  themselves 
as  children  under  their  parents’  protection,  and 
owe  their  very  liberty  to  this  protection.  When 
the  age  of  pupilage  ceases,  and  the  child  goes 
forth  to  seek  his  fortune  for  himself,  he  carries 
the  family  name  with  him,  and  is  his  father’s 


son  still,  although  he  may  go  into  a far  country, 
like  the  Prodigal,  and  waste  his  substance  in 
riotous  living.  God’s  providence  and  his  own 
heart  have  committed  him  to  his  own  blood  and 
kindred,  and  however  wretched  he  may  be,  how- 
ever negligent  of  the  lessons  of  his  early  days, 
he  will  never  renounce  his  birth-right,  and  deny 
his  parentage  and  his  home,  unless  he  becomes 
a heartless  wretch,  an  inhuman  monster.  If  he 
comes  back  in  rags,  and  asks  to  be  a hired  serv- 
ant, he  may  say  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a son,  but  he  will  never  say  that  he  is  not 
his  own  father’s  son,  nor  will  his  father  ever  dis- 
own him  so  long  as  there  is  a single  drop  of 
the  old  blood  beating  between  the  two.  Still 
more  memorable  is  the  fact  of  the  status,  if  the 
son  is  true  to  a worthy  father’s  name,  and  fol- 
lows his  antecedents  throughout  an  honorable 
life.  He  keeps  firm  foothold  upon  the  ground 
upon  which  he  started,  and  builds  his  fortune 
and  name  upon  the  estate,  character,  and  repu- 
tation of  his  father.  However  modest  may  be 
his  claims  and  moderate  his  successes,  he  feels 
that  he  is  carrying  out  his  antecedents  loyally, 
and  that  his  good  repute  is  as  much  his  birth- 
right as  his  acquisition. 

When  he  has  children  of  his  own,  he  is  bound 
to  give  them  the  same  status  that  he  enjoys,  and 
encourage  them  to  enlarge  it  by  their  wisdom 
and  energy.  He  brings  them  up  to  regard 
themselves  as  committed  to  the  great  loyalties 
of  good  civilization,  and  expects  them  to  bo 
good  children,  and  in  time  good  parents,  patriots, 
and  Christians.  The  household,  the  nation,  the 
church,  are  not  strange  regions  that  they  are  to 
discover  for  themselves,  but  facts  fixed,  and  as 
such  to  be  used  and  loved,  essential  goods  of 
their  birth-right,  and  as  such  never  to  be  lost. 
To  deny  the  fact  of  such  status  on  the  ground 
that  a man  is  not  bound  by  any  thing  but  by  his 
own  free  act  or  contract,  is  as  absurd  as  to  deny 
that  he  had  a nature  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
or  to  affirm  that  he  made  himself  by  choice  or  con- 
tract, instead  of  being  made  by  the  Creator,  and 
bom  into  the  world  through  his  parents  with  a 
certain  body  and  soul. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  education 
is  most  important  and  interesting,  and  an  en- 
larged view  will  show  us  the  need  of  insisting 
more  upon  certain  fixed  facts  or  starting  princi- 
ples in  the  training  of  our  children.  We  ought 
to  give  them  very  decided  notions  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  and  obey,  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
without  trying  to  revive  any  exploded  notions 
of  family  pride  or  aristocratic  prerogative,  we 
may  bring  them  up  to  regard  themselves  as  well- 
born and  well-bred,  as  having  a certain  birth- 
right of  genuine  republican  respectability,  which 
they  can  not  renounce  without  disgracing  their 
blood,  and,  in  fact,  without  denying  their  own 
good  name.  They  surely  start  with  a happy 
status  who  begin  life  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  to  grow  up  loyally  from  the  good  old 
stock  of  our  common  American  intelligence,  en- 
ergy, sobriety,  and  reverence,  and  bear  as  much 
fruit  as  they  can  of  that  divinely  planted  tree. 
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The  application  of  the  principle  to  national  and  entered  into  onr  prosperity  and  joy.  As  a 
matters  at  present  is  most  important,  and  may  nation  we  have  our  status,  and  not  as  sections, 
help  us  much  in  this  time  of  agitation  and  per-  or  what  are  usually  called  States.  The  nation  is 
plexity.  As  a people  we  are  everlastingly  bar-  the  State,  while  the  sections  are,  in  an  inferior 
gaining  and  voting,  and  so  incessantly  are  we  sense,  States.  No  State,  not  even  this  Empire 
called  to  say  what  or  whom  we  choose  to  have  State,  is  the  State,  but  the  nation  is  the  State , 
over  us,  that  the  feeling  is  not  an  uncommon  and  this  imperial  New  York  has  its  honorable 
one  that  nothing  is  fixed  among  us,  or  that  all  history  and  prestige,  not  in  itself  but  as  constit- 
depends  upon  contract  and  nothing  upon  status,  uent  part  of  the  nation,  and  loses  status  in  los- 
We  are  at  least  once  a year  voting  in  the  village  ing  nationality.  In  fact  the  sections  never  were 
and  city,  and  as  often  as  once  in  four  years  we  severally  the  States,  nor  of  themselves  were  they 
choose  our  chief  magistrate  in  the  nation,  and  independent  States.  They  owe  their  standing 
there  is  something  in  this  constant  choice  that  even  as  States  to  their  position  in  the  Union, 
keeps  the  public  mind  awake,  and  in  spite  of  its  and  apart  from  this  they  never  could  have  had 
dangers  may  be  turned  to  great  good.  But  being  as  commonwealths,  nor  held  out  against 
what  does  our  choice  imply  ? Does  it  imply  foreign  invaders  or  civil  dissensions.  Secession 
that  our  vote  does  every  thing  and  implies  no-  is  not  only  death  to  the  nation  but  suicide  to  the 
thing  antecedent  to  itself,  so  that  we  may  make  separate  States,  and  they  lose  caste  the  moment 
^ or  unmake  the  government  or  the  nation  at  they  break  away  from  the  system  to  which  they 
pleasure?  Surely  not.  When  we  vote,  we  vote  belong,  alike  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
not  as  an  inorganic  mob,  but  as  an  organized  free  act  of  the  whole  people, 
nation ; and  in  our  freest  act  we  most  loyally  This  doctrine  is  sound  in  every  part  of  the 
acknowledge  our  national  status.  We  find  our-  country — sound  South  and  West,  as  well  as 
selves  one  nation  as  we  find  ourselves  a fam-  North  and  East.  It  gives  status  and  strength 
ily;  and  we  An  no  more  unmake  our  civil  than  to  Kentucky  as  well  as  to  Massachusetts,  and 
our  domestic  antecedents — no  more  repudiate  may  yet  save  mad  little  South  Carolina  from  the 
our  country  than  repudiate  our  father  and  mo-  isolation  and  infamy  that  rebellion  is  bringing 
ther.  upon  her.  The  Constitution  secures  the  States 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  our  fathers  made  in  securing  the  status  of  th^ nation ; and  every 
our  country,  and  we  have  as  good  a right  to  returning  Prodigal  shall  find  a home,  and  a law, 
undo  the  work  as  they  had  to  do  it.  How  and  a defense  in  the  father's  house.  The  word 
would  the  same  principle  look  if  carried  into  may  not  be  “Wayward  Sisters,  go  in  peace,” 
household  matters,  and  we  were  to  say  that  our  but  it  should  be  “ Wayward  Sisters,  no  peace 
parents  made  us  a family,  and  we  have  a right  for  you  but  husks  and  swine  until  you  come  in 
to  break  up  or  destroy  the  family  and  undo  their  peace.”  Such  is  our  standard  of  loyalty ; and 
work  ? Let  our  ready  execration  upon  all  dis-  we  ought  to  glory  in  it  as  combining  the  strength 
turbers  of  household  peace  and  fosterers  of  family  of  a fixed  status  with  such  freedom  of  personal 
quarrels  be  the  sufficient  answer.  But  without  contract. 

urging  this  point,  we  deny  that  our  fathers  did,  We  fan  barely  allude  to  the  last  distinction 
by  their  own  mere  choice  or  contract,  make  this  that  we  named  at  the  outset,  and  must  leave  it 
nation  into  which  we  are  born,  'JTiey  acted  ac-  to  our  readers  to  expatiate  for  themselves  upon 
cording  to  the  antecedent  status.  They  found  the  importance  of  our  remembering  what  we 
thirteen  colonies  already  united  by  a certain  his-  inherit  in  our  greediness  for  what  we  hope  to 
torical  bond,  first,  by  the  mother  country,  then 
by  mutual  alliance  against  the  Indians  and  the 
French,  and,  lastly,  by  the  War  of  Revolution, 
and  the  common  life  growing  out  of  this  war. 

The  articles  of  Confederation  acknowledged  the 
status  of  union,  but  very  inadequately,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
it  effectively,  and  confirmed  the  vital  principle 
of  the  old  Union  that  had  been  growing  from 
the  first  colonial  times,  so  as  to  fix  and  deepen 
the  old  status  by  the  new  contract.  Call  the 
Constitution  if  you  please  a compact,  was  it  not 
a compact  between  the  people  of  States  that 
had  a previous  existence,  rights,  duties,  and 
union?  The  Constitutional  Republic  was  the 
legitimate  child  of  the  Confederacy,  and  we  are 
legitimate  children  of  the  Constitutional  Re- 
public ; and  by  the  grace  of  God  and  our  own 
stout  right  arm  we  mean  to  keep  our  birth- 
right. We  are  not  made , but  6orn  a nation ; not 
facti  but  natiy  not  a faction  but  a nation — and  a 
nation  we  will  be.  It  is  as  a nation  that  we 
have  done  our  great  work,  and  won  our  honors, 
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earn . We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  enterprise 
and  fortune-making  of  our  people,  and  we  like 
any  sort  of  decent  activity  better  than  stagnation. 
But  what  folly  it  is  for  us  to  forget  the  affluence 
of  which  we  are  made  heirs  by  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  sacrifices  and  labors  of  our  fathers  ? 
Are  we  not  sometimes  virtually  outcasts  from 
our  own  rightful  heritage  in  our  passion  for  new 
domain  and  new  gains?  We  slight  our  best 
lands  and  our  best  prospects  and  associations  in 
the  rage  for  speedy  riches;  and  many  persons 
act  as  if  fortune  were  to  be  wholly  made  by  per- 
sonal force  instead  of  being  accepted  by  personal 
docility  and  obedience.  How  sadly  we  slight 
the  magnificent  scenery,  the  noble  institutions, 
and  excellent  society  of  our  oty  settlements,  and 
sacrifice  culture  and  health,  either  in  our  false 
methods  of  living  or  our  vain  and  feverish  wan- 
derings ! We  shall  not  be  wise  until  we  calm 
our  pulse,  and  open  our  minds  and  hearts,  and 
take  the  riches  ready  for  us,  and  check  our  haste 
to  make  the  riches  that  are  so  very  uncertain. 
We  are  heirs  of  the  whole  country,  nay,  of  the 
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whole  earth  and  of  all  ages ; and  we  do  not  be- 
gin to  know  what  education  is  until  we  know  our 
wealth  and  enjoy  it,  and  train  our  children  to 
eiyoy  it. 

We  are  to  accept  as  a sacred  inheritance  all 
that  comes  to  ns  in  the  line  of  our  antecedents, 
whether  outward  or  inward,  or  having  the  worth 
of  circumstance  or  of  character.  It  is  well  for 
each  family  to  make  the  most  of  its  own  heri- 
tage— to  use  well  its  patrimony,  whether  large 
or  small,  and  treasure  up  all  the  lessons  and 
examples  of  its  ancestry.  All  the  more  are  we 
to  keep  faithfully  the  great  heritage  of  our  mag- 
nificent civilization,  and  use  our  new  earnings 
so  as  best  to  bring  out,  interpret,  and  diffuse  the 
old  wealth  of  the  race.  We  are  all  rich  by  this 
standard,  while  apart  from  it  gold  and  silver 
are  but  dust,  and  property  is  but  a pompous 
name  for  poverty.  Out  of  the  line  of  culture 
and  civilization  millions  of  money  are  of  no 
high  account ; but  in  the  true  line  of  humanity 
and  God  a modest  competence  is  priceless  rich- 
es, and  unlocks  and  inherits  the  treasures  of  all 
time.  We  as  a people  are  sadly  negligent  of 
this  truth,  and  our  wealth  is  crude  and  coarse, 
and  has  hardly. begun  to  know  the  true  wisdom 
and  to  master  the  true  art.  If  the  next  ten 
years  every  man  of  means  would  spend  his  mon- 
ey with  an  eye  to  this  truth,  and  would  ask  not 
how  he  may  follow  the  reigning  mode,  but  how 
he  may  best  take  the  highest  wisdom  and  art 
of  mankind,  and  leave  the  most  precious  heri- 
tage to  those  that  come  after  him,  a great  revo- 
lution would  be  inaugurated,  and  a new  day 
dawn  upon  our  manners  and  entertainments, 
our  houses,  schools,  museums,  galleries,  and 
churches.  Heirs  of  the  ages,  we  might  also  be 
their  benefactors,  and  make  the  whole  nation 
as  well  as  our  children  rich  with  the  Measures 
that  do  not  perish  but  increase  with  years. 

But  we  must  not,  in  our  somewhat  sombre 
moralizing,  fail  to  see  the  bright  side  of  our 
American  society,  nqr  forget  what  immense 
temptations  we  have  had  to  struggle  against  in 
this  new  country,  with  its  restless  temper  and 
ever-fevered  career.  If  we  have  drifted  away 
from  some  of  the  old  landmarks,  it  has  not  been 
because  we  were  idle,  but  too  much  engrossed ; 
and  now  that  we  are  in  pressing  danger,  seri- 
ously reckoning  our  course,  and  observing  our 
bearings,  we  find  much  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  we  are  to  respect  the  good  old  loyalties 
with  all  the  freshness  of  our  young  life,  and  to 
affirm  the  family , the  status,  and  the  heritage  in 
the  home,  the  nation,  and  the  church  all  the 
more  freely  and  heartily  because  we  have  float- 
ed a little  too  far  on  the  tide  of  individualism , 
choice , and  acquisition . Shakspeare  was  in 
many  things  a prophet  for  both  hemispheres; 
and  his  picture  of  Prince  Harry,  when  sobered 
by  his  accession  to  the  throne,  does  well  as  a 
portrait  of  our  Young  America  as  we  wish  to 
see  him,  now  that  his  majority  has  come,  and 
he  is  to  rise  to  the  empire  of  his  father  or  to 
come  to  naught,  cumber  the  ground,  and  be 
unfit  to  fill  a decent  grave.  We  know  young 
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Americans  who  are  worthy  of  the  picture  among 
the  living  and  the  dead : 

14 1 survive, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 

To  frustrate  prophecies;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.  The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea; 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  flood*, 

And  flow  iienceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now  call  we  forth  our  high  court  of  parliament : 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us. 

And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 

No  prince,  nor  peer,  Bhall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
Heaven  shorten  Harry’s  happy  life  one  day. 


THROUGH  SUFFERING. 

THEY  were  sitting  about  the  library  fire, 

Margaret,  Dr.  Moorefield,  and  Philip  Du- 
pleix,  in  silence,  and  with  only  the  light  of  a 
single  jet  burning  low  in  its  globe.  The  stir 
in  the  halls  without  had  died  #tvay;  flowers 
were  trailing  from  cornice  and  casement,  crowd- 
ed in  tall  vases,  and  drooping  from  baskets; 
drawing-rooms  and  staircases  glowed  like  the 
Pavilion  of  Haroun,  flaming  out  on  the  night, 
through  the  dank  intervening  shrubbery  to  the 
sodden  roads  beyond,  and  staid  old  Rocky  Crest, 
all  day  in  delirium  over  its  young  mistress’s 
whim  of  a winter  reception  at  her  country  9eat 
rather  than  in  town,  had  settled  at  last  into  that 
current  stillness  and  expectancy  peculiar  to 
houses  in  time  of  fete. 

It  was  getting  late.  Mrs.  Raynor,  whom  Mar- 
garet had  constituted  hostess  for  the  evening, 
was  dressed  already  and  waiting  in  stiff  splendor, 
and  yet  Margaret  sat  playing  with  Faunas  silky 
ears,  and  frowning  over  the  thought  of  the  just- 
ended  discussion,  or  rather  dialogue ; for  Dr. 

Moorefield  sat  apart  putting  the  subject  coldly 
by,  till  urged  by  Dupleix’s  sneers,  she  had  her- 
self dragged  the  evil  spirit  over  her  threshold 
like  Christabel,  and  insisted  upon  an  answer. 

It  came  then,  curt,  decisive,  unanswerable: 

“Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee.” 

And  Dupleix  had  turned  to  her  with  a mean- 
ing smile,  saying,  “Senza  maccola!”  and  she 
flushing  redly,  dropped  the  subject  into  a silence 
stormier  than  words ; for  this  was  no  jest  but 
conviction.  The  man’s  whole  earnest  nature 
was  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  Fair  looks  and 
true  obedience  would  he  exact  rigorously  of  the 
woman  that  he  loved.  Ho  would  cherish  her 
indeed  tenderly,  generously.  He  would  be  very 
patient  with  her,  doubtless.  He  bad  been  so 
with  her,  but  he  would  not  bate  an  iota  of  his 
prerogative.  She  must  be  always  in  his  thought 
inferior,  at  best  the  pale  reflection  of  himself, 
treated  tenderly  out  of  very  scorn  of  hurting  any 
thing  so  weak,  but  yielding  to  him  in  return  will 
and  thought,  as  “ too  little  payment  of  so  great 
a debt.”  Perhaps  this  was  what  he  wished  of 
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her ! Why,  this  was  what  sho  had  already  done, 
and  back  rushed  stinging  memories  of  how — 
not  once,  but  over  and  again — she  had  been 
turned  from  her  most  steadfast  purpose  by  a 
touch,  a low-spoken  word,  a look.  At  the  very 
thought  she  burst  out,  angrily : 

“ Sooner  than  that — ” then  stopped  short. 

“ Sooner  than  what  ?”  asked  Dr.  Moorefield, 
softly. 

Margaret  rose  as  if  she  hod  not  heard  him. 

41  It  is  nine  o’clock.  Why  did  not  some  one 
send  me  up  stairs  an  hour  ago?” 

“ You  have  time  enough,”  answered  Philip, 
at  whom  she  looked.  “Do  you  mean  to  wear 
that  colorless,  filmy,  floating  thing,  that  I saw 
as  I passed  your  door?  Why,  you  will  be  a 
veritable  snow  maiden — a thing  of  the  mist  or 
sea-foam.  Have  a dash  of  color  somewhere, 
to  assure  us  that  yon  are  of  earth ; something 
purple  or  scarlet — fuschias,  for  instance.” 

“ No,  wear  lilies.  I have  a horror  of  fuschias.” 

Margaret  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
the  time  for  discussion  was  gone ; wheels*  were 
at  the  door.  The  bell  rang  out  sharply.  At 
the  sound  she  vanished. 

In  her  dressing-room  stood  Victorine,  her 
maid,  blank  before  the  “ colorless,  filmy,  float- 
ing thing,”  and  two  baskets  on  the  table,  asking 
with  meek  reproach, 

“Which  flowers  did  Mademoiselle  prefer?” 

Flowers ! Margaret  stood  amazed  and  unde- 
cided before  broad,  grandly  curved  lilies  lying 
cool  among  their  leaves,  and  fuschias  burning  in 
purple  and  scarlet.  She  had  not  ordered  them, 
but  she  hesitated  not  between  white  whorls  and 
trailing  splendors,  but  Dr.  Moorefield  and  his 
displeasure.  She  had  never  yet  braved  him. 
She  was  hardly  sure  of  ]£rself.  By  way  of 
suggestion  Victoriue  held  up  a lily  against  her 
hair.  The  law  of  contraries  decided  her. 

“Take  the  fuschias,”  she  said,  sharply. 

The  music  went  on  below.  The  drawing- 
rooms were  erowded,  the  gayety  at  fever-heat, 
the  whirl  at  its  maddest,  but  Philip  Dupleix 
looked  vainly  for  Margaret.  He  had  seen  her 
once — a floating  airy  vision,  without  sparkle  or 
gleam  of  color  except  the  flush  of  fuschias,  half 
hidden  in  folds  of  tulle,  and  drooping  low  on  her 
white  shoulders  from  the  golden  knot  into  which 
her  lovely  hair  was  gathered  at  the  back — and 
lost  her  again  in  the  fluttering  perfumed  mael- 
strom. Meanwhile  the  languid  air  was  pulsing 
and  thrilling  with  wailing  chords,  warning,  hur- 
rying notes  of  the  weird  Lava  Strome,  the  waltz 
that  Margaret  had  once  promised  James  Moore- 
field always  to  hold  sacred  for  him.  Sho  was 
sitting  now  in  a recessed  window  looking  up  at  j 
him  with  a hateful  smile,  a thing  of  the  lips,  in 
which  her  angry  eyes  had  no  part.  He  had  but 
just  found  her  out — with  a woman’s  quickness 
saw  on  the  instant  the  flare  of  the  fuschias, 
guessed  their  meaning,  and  why  his  lilies  lay 
cool  and  untouched  on  her  table ; guessed,  but 
kept  silence  of  word  and  look,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, Margaret  blundered,  as  most  girls  do  in 
such^natters — fancied,  because  he  bled  beneath 
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J his  armor,  that  her  blow  had  failed ; lost  pres- 
I ence  of  mind,  and  did  what  she  had  not  intend- 
ed— offered  him  a seat  beside  her. 

Meanwhile  the  restless  music  was  throbbing 
and  groaning  about  them  like  something  living 
and  in  pain.  Golden  memories  of  the  past 
golden  time  came  back  with  every  wailing  chord. 
The  sense  of  his  power  was  strong  upon  her — the 
old  subtle  thrill  of  his  look  tingling  in  every 
vein.  I think  then  and  there  she  must  have 
repented,  only  now  it  was  his  turn  to  blunder. 

“ You  would  not  wear  my  flowers?”  he  said, 
touching  the  fuschias. 

On  the  instant  she  was  triumphant.  He  was 
not  strong  after  all.  She  had  hurt  him. 

“The  stems  are  so  thick !”  she  answered,  care- 
lessly ; “and  though  lilies  do  vastly  well  in  ro- 
mance, in  real  life  they  have  such  a painful 
tendency  to  break  short  in  one’s  hair!” 

“That  was  your  reason — your  real  reason?” 

“How  you  look! — as  if  you  were  grand  in- 
quisitor at  least.  I shall  take  advantage  of  the 
law,  however.  I am  not  requited  to  convict  my- 
self.” 

“This  is  trifling.” 

“ On  a grave  subject — Lilies  vs.  Fuschias.” 

“ Will  you  be  serious  for  a moment?” 

“To-morrow.  Lent  commences  then,  and  I 
shall  lay  aside  all  my  follies  together.” 

“ Oh,  this  is  intolerable !” 

“ It  is  indeed.  The  air  is  positively  stifling ; 
but  they  are  so  obstinate  about  the  fires ! and 
Mr.  Dupleix  has  my  fan.  Won’t  you  ask  him 
for  it  ?” 

He  rose  as  if  to  obey;  went  toward  the  cur- 
tains ; came  back,  resolutely : 

“I  will  not  go.  There  is  some  meaning  in 
all  this  folly.  What  is  it  ?” 

“Really  you  exact  too  much,”  she  returned, 
scornfully.  4 * Authors  seldom  furnish  comment- 
aries on  their  own  works.” 

“ I will  not  receive  that  as  an  answer.” 

“ You  will  not.” 

“I  will  not.  A fair  hearing  and  the  truth 
are  only  my  right,  and  I claim  them,  and  will 
have  them,  even  from  Margaret  Brederode.  Is 
there  no  sense  of  honor  among  you  women  that 
you  will  pledge  look,  manner,  action — all  but 
words — and  then  call  it  a jest  ? That  I love  you 
honestly  and  dearly  you  know ; and  you — let  it 
sound  as  it  will,  if  you  are  worth  thought  or 
mention,  if  you  are  any  thing  but  a fair  de- 
ceit— you  love  me.  You  can  not  deny  it.  Your 
very  face  convicts  you.” 

He  caught  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  thinking 
her  involuntary  shrinking  a movement  to  escape, 
j and  holding  her  fast,  looked  steadily  into  the 
face  bending  lower  and  lower  before  him,  hot 
with  blushes  of  shame  and  indignation.  Re- 
monstrance, or  fierce  anger — something  warmer 
or  cooler — she  had  expected,  but  not  this.  She 
was  positively  tingling  with  self-contempt ; all 
the  blood  of  the  outspoken  Brederodes  roused 
and  burning  to  punish  the  lie,  even  though  it 
were  her  own. 

Her  silence  and  trembling  deceived  him.  Qc 
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thought  her  grieved  (whereas  she  was  obstinate), 
and  drew  her  toward  him,  murmuring,  passion- 
ately, 

“ Oh ! why  will  you  make  me  speak  like  this 
when  I love  you  so  well  ? Why  not  give  me 
the  right  to  love  you  always?” 

“Polite  parlance,  meaning  ‘Make  yourself 
my  serf ; my  bond-slave  for  life.*  ” 

“ I see  I was  mistaken.  You  do  not  love  me.” 

“ I do”  (head  erect  and  eyes  flashing);  “but 
I love  freedom  more !” 

“ You  have  no  trust  in  me.” 

“ Oh  yes ! I know  that  the  despotism  would 
be  sweet,  and  you  are  so  dear”  (crimsoning  vio- 
lently, but  bringing  out  the  word  resolutely) 
* ‘ that  I should  doubtless  prove  a contented 
slave.  But  I will  not  sell  my  birth-right  even 
for  you!” 

“ Your  birth-right ! Should  it  not  be  a meek 
and  quiet  spirit  ?” 

“ I am  no  divine.” 

“You  are  a woman,  however,  the  dearest  one 
in  the  world  to  me,  and  should  be  amenable  to 
reason.  Listen,  Margaret!  I am  no  tyrant. 
I should  have  no  wish  to  exercise  this  authority 
of  which  you  are  so  jealous,  except  where  you 
yourself  would  approve.  Can  you  not  believe 
that  ? You  say  you  love  me.  What  kind  of 
love  is  that  that  will  put  no  faith  in  its  object?” 

Margaret  rose  with  a wearied  air. 

“ Spare  me  the  discussion.  It  is  quite  use- 
less. Besides,  here  is  Mr.  Dupleix.  Where  have 
you  been  ? I have  wanted  my  fan.” 

“ It  has  done  duty,  I assure  you ; but  won’t 
you  dance?  You  promised  me  a waltz,  and 
this  is  your  favorite,  the  Lava  Strome.” 

A touch  on  her  arm,  felt  principally  by  intu- 
ition, and  “Remember  your  promise  to  me!” 
sounded  close  in  her  ear. 

Without  turning,  she  took  a spray  of  helio- 
trope from  the  Indian  vase. 

“Will  you  fasten  that,  Mr.  Dupleix,  in  my 
hair — to  the  right? — thank  you.” 

“ Now,  will  you  come  ?” 

“ If  you  go  with  that  man  I shall  know  how 
to  understand  it,”  pursued  the  low,  steady  voice. 

Margaret  pulled  off  her  gloves. 

“They  are  soiled  with  these  flowers.  Keep 
them  for  me,  James.  Now,  Mr.  Dupleix,  I am 
ready.” 

And  with  the  waltz-beat  beginning  now  to 
sound  out  of  the  wailing  chaos,  they  whirled 
away. 

Dr.  Moorefleld  stood  quietly  looking  after 
them,  pale  and  sad,  but  with  no  wavering  about 
the  compressed  lips,  no  relenting  in  his  burning 
eyes.  Margaret  saw  and  read  aright ; felt  that 
henceforth  a great  gulf  was  fixed  between  them, 
and  she  must  have  done  with  him  forever.  It 
was  only  what  she  had  wished,  and  she  was  glad, 
of  course,  only  a little  startled  and  solitary  in 
feeling,  habit  is  so  strong,  and  this  foolish  habit 
of  trust  and  dependence  on  him  was  the  growth 
of  two  years.  Heart  and  brain  were  in  a whirl. 
She  could  neither  dance  nor  talk ; she  must  think, 
but  refuge  there  was  none,  unless  it  should  be 


the  room  of  Mrs.  Wilson  the  housekeeper.  Up 
the  stairs  she  fled  like  a spirit,  found  it  empty, 
locked  and  bolted  the  door,  sat  down,  and  drew 
a long  breath. 

As  it  chanced  she  had  taken  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
easy-chair,  evidently  but  just  vacated, ‘ and  stand- 
ing before  a little  table,  on  which  lay  an  open 
book  and  the  good  woman’s  spectacles.  Me- 
chanically she  glanced  down  at  the  middle  of 
the  page,  and  read : “ God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom,  and  finished  it.  Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  found  wanting.” 

Had  the  hand  that  terrified  the  Babylonish 
king  traced  the  words  on  the  wall  before  her, 
she  could  have  scarcely  felt  a thrill  of  stronger 
terror.  In  her  disturbed  and  heated  state  the 
menace  and  the  reproach  seemed  specially  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and  with  something  like  a shud- 
der she  took  up  a package  of  letters,  the  mail 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  found  opportunity  to 
give  her  in  the  stir  of  the  evening,  and  opened 
the  topmost  one. 

It  T|as  from  Fairchild  and  Littlejohn,  her  law- 
yers. 1 She  read  a paragraph,  stopped  short, 
went  on  again  with  a sort  of  dull  incredulity, 
skimming  the  dry  legal  details  and  reserving 
their  examination  for  a cooler  time.  Their  sum 
a child  might  understand.  The  great  lawsuit 
that  she  had  inherited  with  her  estate  had  been 
decided  against  her.  Lands,  moneys,  all  were 
gone.  There  was  left  her  the  Brederode  name 
and  pride,  frail  reeds,  apt  to  pierce  those  who 
lean  on  them.  Putting  the  letter  in  her  bosom 
she  went  down  stairs  with  a somewhat  enigmat- 
ical but*  certainly  calm  enough  face.  Philip 
Dupleix  looked  at  her  earnestly,  but  she  only 
6miled  and  remained  impenetrable.  As  for  Dr. 

Moorefleld  he  was  go^p,  and  without  bidding  her 
good-night.  He  must  have  been  bitterly  an- 
gered so  to  have  forgotten  his  usual  calm  court- 
esy, and  I verily  believe  that  she  thought  more 
of  that  as  she  lay  awake  that  night  than  of  the 
crash  of  her  fortunes. 

Her  arrangements  were  simple  and  easily 
made.  Every  one  was  dismissed,  every  thing 
sold.  She  had  no  relatives,  and  no  friendships. 

Dr.  Moorefleld  came  to  see  her,  but  she  would 
not  receive  him.  The  gulf  between  them  was 
wider  now  than  ever.  Philip  Dupleix  came 
also,  and  was  denied  like  the  rest,  though  she 
was  not  a little  astonished  at  his  coming.  She 
had  not  expected  it.  Over  Rocky  Crest,  so  dear 
to  Brederode  pride,  she  shed  some  tears,  but  she 
had  not  found  so  much  pleasure  in  her  life  of 
eating,  chinking,  and  dancing  that  she  must 
needs  lament  it  with  a very  bitter  outcry ; in- 
deed there  was  little  time  for  demonstrations  of 
that  sort ; she  was  down  now ; on  foot  among 
everyday  strugglers  for  life,  and  people  who  go 
wiping  their  eyes  are  sadly  apt  to  be  trampled 
on.  There  was  a niche  for  her  somewhere  in 
l the  world,  and  she  set  herself  to  find  it ; dis- 
covered it  of  all  places  on  the  globe  in  a Con- 
necticut village,  where  an  aristocracy  compelled 
so  far  to  follow  vulgar  usages  as  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  were  determined  to  concede 
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no  more  to  an  encroaching  common  humanity. 
Parnassus  should  have  a picket-fence,  and  Heli- 
con a special  drinking-cup,  or  ignorance  forever  1 
In  short,  there  was  required  as  teacher  a lady  by 
birth  and  education,  who  would  receive  no  other 
pupils  than  those  assigned  her.  The  terms  were 
fair,  Margaret  easily  satisfied,  so  behold  her  in- 
stalled as  teacher  of  the  S- — Select  School, 
doing  well  with  it — thanks  to  her  old  habit  of  au- 
thority— and  leading  a life  outwardly  monoto- 
nous, yet  not  altogether  displeasing. 

She  liked  her  abiding-place — an  old  stone  cot- 
tage standing  on  a low  rise  of  ground,  and  show- 
ing her  from  its  windows  a rocky  beach  on  which 
the  sea  lapped  and  crunched  hungrily  all  day, 
as  though  still  mindful  of  the  time  when  it  held 
those  very  barriers  in  its  ravenous  abyss;  then 
she  approved,  though  she  still  kept  at  some  small 
distance,  Mrs.  Ransom,  its  owner  and  a widow,  a 
good  creature  like  Mademoiselle  Baptistine,  pos- 
sessing a body  principally  as  an  excuse  for  a 
soul.  Moreover,  she  had  on  hand  a first  friend- 
ship, only  with  a little,  clear-eyed,  cooing  year- 
old  baby,  Ida  Ransom;  yet  it  kept  her  heart 
warm,  and  with  it  nestling  on  her  lap,  its  soft 
hands  tangled  in  the  long  golden  hair  that  it  de- 
lighted to  pull  from  her  comb  down  about  her 
shoulders,  talking  to  it  in  that  curious  language 
that  a true  woman  has  by  instinct ; making  a 
wonder  of  its  solemn  looks  and  low  murmurings, 
kissing  its  fragrant  mouth,  its  dimpled  shoulders, 
its  white  eyelids,  even  its  little  pink  feet.  I ques- 
tion if  the  mistress  of  Rocky  Crest  were  ever  so 
happy ; and  time  went  on  at  lchst  quietly  till  on 
one  of  these  golden  times  Philip  Dupleix  sur- 
prised her,  as  with  hair  down  and  blowing  fresh- 
* ly  back  from  her  sparkling  face  she  whirled 
with  baby  through  the  hall  almost  into  his  arms 
as  he  was  coming  in  at  the  open  door.  As 
usual  he  was  self-possessed. 

“You  have  improved,  Miss  Brederode.  I 
see  they  treat  you  well  here;”  and  then  he  put 
out  his  arms  for  the  baby  quite  as  a matter  of 
course,  giving  Margaret  time  to  fasten  up  her 
hair ; and  taking  in  the  little  parlor,  its  peace, 
purity,  and  refinement,  Mrs.  Ransom,  all  at  one 
glance,  was  as  much  at  home  there  as  if  he  had 
been  the  scarlet  cactus  in  full  glory  on  the  table 
behind  him. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived,  and  soon  the 
day  closed  stormily  in.  burning  flame  close  along 
the  horizon,  with  here  and  there  an  upward 
golden  gleam  or  flare  of  angry  light  into  the 
pall  of  threatening  clouds,  dropping  heavily 
down  to  the  sea.  With  the  twilight  began  to 
pelt  a bitter  storm,  growing  in  fury  with  the 
darkness.  Long  dashes  of  rain  and  sleet  beat 
against  the  windows,  rattling  and  shaking  crazi- 
ly in  the  gale,  and  the  vibration  of  the  room,  the 
high  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  the  surge  of  the 
waves  on  the  beach,  gave  the  old  house  a curi- 
ous effect  of  having  drifted  off  to  sea  like  a cozy 
Noah’s  ark,  though  if  it  had  in  reality,  Philip 
would  scarcely  have  stirred.  The  din  without 
only  heightened  the  comfort  of  the  little  sitting, 
room.  The  bright  hearth,  the  shaded  lamp  on 


the  table,  Margaret  herself  sitting  by  it  with 
her  work-basket  and  sewing,  were  marvelously 
home-like,  and  Philip  liked  it  all,  specially  the 
quiet  seamstress  so  near  him.  She  had  gained 
flesh  and  color,  and  a better  expression,  not  al- 
together peaceful  but  quiet.  Besides,  the  mis- 
tress of  Rocky  Crest  had  been  a mutinous,  un- 
tamed thing,  to  be  approached  with  doubt  and 
caution ; but  the  figure  near  him  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  air  of  proud  self-reliance,  and  had 
sometimes  a little  tired  droop  of  head  and  eye- 
lids that  pleased  him  best  of  all,  perhaps  because 
he  thought  the  handsome,  willful  head  might  be 
ready  now  to  rest  on  his  shoulder  from  very 
weariness. 

He  took  up  her  work-basket — a sort  of  pine- 
cone  nest  with  blue  silk  pockets ; a dainty  thing, 
as  were  all  her  belongings. 

“ You  have  a curious  way  of  setting  your  mark 
on  all  that  you  touch.  I should  know  this  even 
if  it  were  dangling  from  the  North  Pole ; and. 
by-the-by,  I think  that  your  power  extends  also 
to  individuals.  Do  you  remember  the  look  that 
Dr.  Moorefield  christened  my  Brederode  expres- 
sion ?” 

Margaret  answered  by  an  upward  glance,  only 
one  of  attention  that  told  him  nothing,  and  went 
on  with  her  sewing. 

“ Poor  James ! ” continued  Philip.  1 ‘ He  was 
truly  desolate  at  first.  I used  to  pity  him.  They 
say  now,  however,  that  he  is  consoling  himself 
with  a certain  Chicago  belle.  He  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  there.” 

Here  Margaret  took  a short,  sharp  lesson  on 
moral  somnambulism.  She  had  kept  her  soul  on 
the  dry  bread  of  reality,  forced  it  to  a Lenten 
fast  from  expectation,  and  here  had  it  outwitted 
her  after  all ; positively  gone  sleep-walking  into 
Spain,  and  built  a castle  of  whose  existence  she 
first  learned  from  the  crash  with  which  Philip’s 
words  sent  it  to  the  ground.  Oh,  fool  and 
blind ! she  had  refused  herself  the  very  thought 
of  his  name,  and  built  after  all  on  his  faith. 
Philip  drew  his  chair  closer. 

“ IIow  could  you  refuse  to  see  me  ?"  he  said, 
reproachfully.  “You  owed  me  friendship,  at 
least  a good-by." 

“ I was  not  in  the  humor.” 

“ But  you  left  no  trace  behind  you.  You  can 
hardly  guess  what  trouble  I had  to  find  you." 

“ I am  sorry." 

“ Is  that  all  you  can  say  after  six  months  of 
separation  ? I have  never  fully  lived  since  then 
till  now,  and  you  tell  me  you  are  sorry — have 
you  no — bah !”  checking  himself,  “ I am  a fool ! 
what  do  you  care  for  my  regrets  or  torment  ? It 
is  enough  that,  cold  as  you  are,  I can  not  do  with- 
out you.  Can  not ! Will  not  1" 

Margaret  laid  down  her  work  and  looked  up 
with  a quiet  more  formidable  than  any  fluttor- 
ings  of  indignation. 

“There  is  one  objection,  Mr.  Dupleix;  I do 
not  love  you." 

“ Have  I asked  you  if  you  did?  I did  not 
expect  it.  I am  no  believer  in  romance.  You 
I learn  that  after." 
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“Impossible!” 

“ You  have  not  tried.” 

“ Tried ! You  know  nothing  of  loving.”  . 

“You  do.” 

“ That  is  my  affair.” 

Philip  took  off  the  velvet  glove. 

“Oh,  I understand  you.  I know  that  you 
loved  James  Moorefield  even  when  you  drove 
him  from  you.  Shall  I tell  you  how  far  I help- 
ed you  on  in  that  sensible  and  noble  resolve,  by 
an  occasional  taunt  or  sneer,  at  the  very  time 
that  you  most  vaunted  to  yourself  your  strength 
of  will  ? If  I moulded  you  then  like  wax,  what 
chance  have  you  now?” 

“ It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  influenced 
me  then : it  is  certain  you  will  not  now.” 

“Ah ! then  you — But  why  discuss  the  mat- 
ter ? Surely  there  is  nothing  so  attractive  about 
this  serfdom  that  you  should  refuse  such  a posi- 
tion as  I can  offer?” 

“There  are  serfdoms  worse  than  that  of  pov- 
erty,” retorted  Margaret. 

“ You  are  still  dreaming  of  Moorefield ; but 
he  will  not  forgive  you : do  not  think  it.” 

“ I do  not.” 

“ Why  are  you  so  obstinate,  then  ?” 

“ Simply  because  I am  quite  unable  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  saying  yes.” 

“ But  you  must.” 

“Must!” 

“ Your  destiny,  your  very  means  of  livelihood, 
are  in  my  hands.” 

“You  mistake:  that  is  not  the  Bosphorus 
yonder,  and  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 

“True — in  a village  as  suspicions,  scandal- 
ous, and  ignorant  as  ever  graced  any  century, 
where  it  needs  only  a few  well-directed  hints  to 
open  wide  the  eyes  of  your  lady-patronesses  to 
your  exceeding  impropriety  in  being  young, 
beautiful,  poor,  haughty,  and  alone.  Believe 
me,  I forgot  nothing,  but  considered  the  game 
well  before  I moved.” 

“ Still  I have  a protector — ‘noblesse  oblige;’ 
and  I will  appeal  to  the  honor  of  Philip  Dupleix 
against  himself.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  injure  you : only  to  do  you 
good  spite  of  yourself ; to  take  you  from  a life 
of  care  and  toil,  even  perforce.  As  for  honor — 
what  is  that  but  a toy  of  civilization  ? We  are  all 
savages  at  heart.” 

And  savage  indeed  he  looked ; but  Margaret 
still  confronted  him  with  cool  disdain — even 
smiled  slightly  at  the  close,  saying, 

“So  be  it,  then;  and  God  help  the  right!” 
and  till  his  departure  she  kept  up  a stately  and 
impenetrable  serenity  not  a little  galling. 

She  was  sorely  shaken,  however;  wounded 
almost  beyond  endurance.  The  loneliness  and 
friendlessness  on  which  ho  had  presumed  were 
on  her  in  full  force ; and  she  knew  him  too  well 
to  doubt  either  his  purpose  or  his  power  to  harm 
her.  Instinctively  her  thoughts  turned  to  Dr. 
Moorefield,  only  to  be  met  by  the  bitter  remem- 
brance that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know 
ntiy  thing  of  her.  Utterly  desolate  on  earth, 
she  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  found  that  dark 


also.  Por  some  months  she  had  called  herself 
Christian,  and  walked  straitly,  and  somewhat 
sternly  and  sourly,  in  the  way  of  her  new  faith. 
She  had  it  in  theory  that  God  was  merciful  and 
full  of  compassion,  and  now  in  her  need  she 
looked  up  to  him  as  to  one  a great  way  off,  and 
found  only  space.  In  her  distress  she  went  to 
Mrs.  Ransom : 

“I  am  forsaken  both  of  heaven  and  earth,” 
she  cried;  “ God  will  not  answer  me.” 

“Because  yon  are  looking  too  far  off,”  6aid 
the  widow,  simply.  “ God  is  not  far  from  ev- 
ery one  of  us ; not  shut  out  from  us  by  clouds 
and  everlasting  burnings.  Neither  is  it,  as  you 
have  said,  an  angry  Lord  scourging  you  for  your 
sins ; but  Christ,  who  died  for  you,  gently  put- 
ting away  the  excuses  one  by  one  with  which 
you  try  to  bar  him  out.  He  is  not  punishing, 
but  teaching.  He  took  from  you  your  fortune, 
and  then  you  came  to  him,  because  you  roust 
lean  on  something,  but  coldly,  unlovingly,  only 
when  you  could  not  rely  on  yourself.  Now  he 
is  trying  to  win  you  from  your  self-reliance.  He 
has  darkened  your  eyes,  and  made  your  way 
hard,  and  now  he  says,  4 Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord ; trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patient- 
ly for  him.*  Put  your  hand  in  his,  and  he  will 
guide  you  from  your  foolish  ways  into  his  bless- 
ed peace.  Oh,  believe  that  he  is  close  by  you, 
and  that  he  is  very  pitiful.  You  know  he  does 
not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve.  % With  every 
temptation  comes  the  way  to  escape  from  it; 
and  he  will  not  suffer  that  bad  man  to  hurt  you. 
Even  if,  in  his  blindness,  he  closes  one  way 
against  you,  it  is  only  that  another  and  a better 
way  may  be  opened.  Mark — a better  way !” 

“If  I only  had  faith !”  sighs  poor  Margaret. 
And  indeed  there  was  need.  Those  who  had 
disliked  her  beauty,  or  held  themselves  affronted 
by  her  hauteur,  took  up  eagerly  enough  Philip’s 
dark  hints,  mysterious  silences,  and  outspoken 
calumnies.  It  is  easy  to  find  causes  of  discon- 
tent, and  they  sprang  up  now  like  the  dragon’s 
teeth.  Finally,  after  the  proper  amount  of 
buzzing,  whispering,  and  debating,  Miss  Bredo- 
rode  was  requested  to  resign ; and  the  world 
was  before  her  again — a magnificent  prospect, 
but  indefinite.  Niche  No.  2 was  hard  to  find, 
and  she  expended  money  in  advertisements  and 
profitless  journeys  in  vain.  The  winter  proved 
a hard  one.  Mrs.  Ransom  and  Margaret,  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  little  family,  sewed  night 
and  day ; yet,  with  all  their  toil  and  care,  hard- 
ly kept  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Misfortunes  are 
sociable.  Mrs.  Ransom  fell  ill.  For  weeks  the 
daily  struggle  for  bread  and  all  the  household 
toil  devolved  on  Margaret.  Her  strength  was 
not  of  that  pitiful  kind  that  faints  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  but  the  little  house  was  now  like  a 
besieged  garrison  with  the  enemy  already  in  the 
citadel : cold  and  hunger  were  within,  all  man- 
ner of  unfavorable  circumstances  pressing  from 
without ; and  though  the  garrison  would  have 
had  the  option  of  surrender,  it  was  not  sA  easy 
to  stop  living. 
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At  this  juncture  came  two  letters : one  from 
Philip,  which  Margaret  passed  over  unread ; the 
other  from  Mrs.  Sefton,  a former  patroness  of 
the  select  school.  Some  one  of  taste  was  re- 
quired at  Sefton  Hall  to  trim  ball-dresses,  ar- 
range tableaux,  and  devise  costumes.  Mrs. 
Ransom  was  known  to  be  still  in  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Sefton  had  exhibited  special  spite  toward  Mar- 
garet ; but  unfortunately  Taste  is  not  in  market, 
like  Spaulding's  glue,  and  no  other  way  offering 
itself  out  of  the  dilemma,  an  indefinite  order  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ransom,  to  be  filled  by  the  person 
whom  it  most  concerned.  Margaret  would  in- 
finitely have  preferred  scrubbing  far-off  and  un- 
known floors  at  three  shillings  per  day ; but  in 
their  desperate  need  she  had  gone  to  God,  plead- 
ing his  promises,  and  he  had  sent  her,  not  floors 
in  answer,  but  Mrs.  Sefton 's  order;  and,  pangs 
of  pride  excepted,  the  ordeal  proved  not  so  try- 
ing as  bIio  had  thought.  There  was  singing, 
chattering,  and  bustling  not  a little,  and  steps 
sounding  continually  near  her  door,  but  only 
once  in  a week's  stay  was  her  sanctum  invaded. 
A notable  exception,  as  it  chanced,  however, 
surprising  Margaret,  as  Destiny  seems  fond  of 
doing;  silent  when  invoked,  eluding  expecta- 
tion, to  stand  before  us,  face  to  face,  when  most 
forgotten.  Hours  had  Margaret  spent  in  burn- 
ing thought  of  what  yet  might  be ; and  on  this 
dull,  sad-colored  morning,  when  busy  with  no- 
thing but  a headache  and  tulle  flounces — But 
we  are  ahead  of  events. 

There  came  a rapid  silken  rush  and  rustle 
along  the  hall,  a dropping  fire  of  giggles  and 
exclamations,  and  a vision  of  eyes,  Oriental  in 
depth  and  blackness,  roused  into  fire  and  sparkle, 
cheeks  flushed  into  the  scarlet  of  pomegranates, 
teeth  showing  dazzlingly  through  pouting  lips, 
abundant  hair  loose  from  sparkling  side-combs, 
and  white  arms,  trim  waist,  and  rounded  bust, 
brought  into  loveliest  outline,  as  Nannie  Sefton, 
closely  followed  by  a gentleman,  took  breathless 
refuge  in  a corner,  holding  something  crushed 
in  rosy  fingers  high  above  her  head,  and  crying, 

44  You  shall  not  have  it ! I will  not  give  it 
up  1" 

44  But  I must  have  iff”  returned  a voice  that 
made  Margaret  start. 

“ No,  a thousand  times,  unless  you  promise 
to  tell  me  why  you  can  so— ah  1 oh ! for  shame ! 
you  are  a wretch!  you  have  hurt  my  fingers!” 
as,  catching  her  suddenly,  her  persecutor  wrest- 
ed the  prize  from  her  grasp,  and  safely  bestowed 
it  in  his  pocket.  Miss  Sefton  looked  at  her  fin- 
gers, pouted,  and,  for  the  first  time,  chose  to  see 
Margaret,  who  had  risen,  and  was  looking  very 
pale. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Brederode  !'* 

At  that  name  the  gentleman  turned  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  looked,  exclaimed,  and, 
with  one  stride  across  the  room,  had  her  hands 
and  was  holding  them  fast.  And  Margaret, 
flushing  and  paling  by  turns,  stood,  absolutely 
unable  to  bring  out  a word ; for  this  was  James 
Moorefield,  radiant,  triumphant;  and  he  had 
found  her  thin,  hollow-eyed,  shabby,  the  blonde 
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loveliness  gone  that  he  had  admired,  the  very 
fingers  that  he  held  hardened  with  toil,  a serv- 
ant in  the  house  of  his  friends.  She  had  nei- 
ther strength  nor  courage  to  speak.  She  was 
only  anxious  to  get  away. 

Miss  Sefton  stepped  back  a pace  or  two,  raised 
her  eye-glass,  and  carefully  surveyed  the  tableau. 

“ Why  do  you  not  speak  ?”  asked  James,  very 
low.  “Are  you  still  unrelenting?  Have  you 
been  here  all  the  time?” 

Margaret  bent  her  head  in  answer  to  this  last. 

4 4 Dr.  Moorefield,  the  horses  are  ready,”  here 
observed  Miss  Sefton,  in  a remarkably  clear 
voice. 

And  looking  up,  there  was  the  groom  enframed 
in  the  doorway,  eyes  and  mouth  in  extremity  for 
an  adequate  expression  of  astonishment.  The 
Doctor  colored  to  the  very  temples,  and  dropped 
the  thin,  passive  hands,  red  with  the  pressure 
of  his.  Gathering  up  her  flowing  skirts,  Miss 
Sefton  brushed  past  Margaret  with  looks  of  an- 
gry scorn ; and  after  a moment’s  silent  hesita- 
tion he  followed.  Five  minutes’  work,  all  this 
that  has  taken  so  long  to  tell,  and  then  Mar- 
garet was  alone  with  her  dizzy  thoughts.  She 
took  up  her  sewing — threw  it  down  again.  Work 
that  day  she  neither  could  nor  would ; and  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet,  she  went  home  to  indulge  in 
her  pleasant  meditations  in  the  security  of  her 
own  room.  Her  subjects  for  contemplation  were 
many  and  cheering.  He  had  not  forgiven  her. 
Triumph  had  shone  clearly  in  his  eyes,  not  pity 
or  tenderness.  He  had  left  her  without  even 
a good-by,  lest  he  should  offend  Miss  Sefton. 
Clearly  ho  was  fond  of  her.  She  had  seen  his 
fingers  linger  on  Miss  Sefton's,  his  hair  brush 
her  cheek;  and,  having  seen  it,  had  met  him 
with  paleness  and  blushes,  downcast  looks,  and 
a ridiculous  sentimentality — had  lacked  c*en  the 
self-respect  to  keep  her  own  secret.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  intolerable  that  she  should  love  this 
man,  to  whom  her  love  was  valueless,  but  she 
must  needs  advertise  it  in  her  looks;  lest  he 
should  not  be  sufficiently  sure  of  his  triumph, 
she  must  point  it  out  to  him.  This  was  worse 
than  all  the  rest.  Poverty,  injustice,  desolation 
dwindled  beside  this  burning,  unbearable  shame, 
that  made  her  cheeks  glow  and  tingle  even  there 
in  the  twilight  of  her  room.  She  grew  so  rest- 
less under  the  torture  that  she  could  no  longer 
abide  the  shelter  she  had  sought,  and  went  down 
to  the  parlor.  There  the  blinds  were  already 
closed,  but  lights  were  not  yet  in,  and  the  fire- 
light made  but  little  headway  against  the  shad- 
ows. Groping  her  way  to  the  piano  she  began 
to  sing,  but  stopped,  with  a cry  of  terror,  as  a 
deep  voice  near  her  joined  in  the  refrain. 

44 1 have  been  waiting  here  an  hour,”  said  the 
voice.  44 1 would  not  let  them  call  you.  I wish- 
ed to  surprise  you.” 

James  Moorefield  again — his  voice,  at  least. 

She  put  out  a cold  and  trembling  hand. 

44  Come  to  the  fire-light.  I believe  that  you 
are  a ghost.”  But  hor  eyes  sunk  before  his 
even  as  she  spoke ; for  she  read  there  triumph 
indeed,  but  loving  triumph,  not  the  mean  ex- 
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ultation  of  which  she  had  so  ungenerously  ac- 
cused him. 

“I  have  seen  you  several  times  before,"  he 
said,  6oftly.  “I  have  met  you  twice  on  the 
road,  and  last  Sunday,  at  church,  I stood  close 
beside  you ; but  one  would  think  you  had  made 
a covenant  with  your  eyes  never  to  look  to  the 
right  or  the  left." 

“ I can  hardly  think  how  you  knew  me,  I 
am  so  changed." 

1 ‘No,  only  you  are  thinner,  and  wear  a care- 
taking, anxious  look  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart. 
I fancy,  too,  you  are  not  quite  so  mutinous,  at 
least  in  look,  though  you  have  not  gained  in 
civility.  You  have  not  said  once  that  you  were 
glad  to  see  me." 

“ How  do  you  know  that  I am  ?” 

“I  do  not.  You  are  past  finding  out  I 
am,  though,"  suddenly  drawing  her  close  to 
him,  “happy,  more  than  happy.  All  winter  I 
have  been  searching  for  you  in  Chicago.  Du- 
pleix  told  me  you  were  there." 

Margaret  started,  but  checked  the  words  on 
her  lips. 

“To  thmk,"  he  went  on,  “that  I should  find 
you  here — " 

“And  Miss  Sefton?*  she  interrupted,  some* 
what  irrelevantly. 

He  smiled,  and  drew  a crumpled  ball  from 
his  pocket. 

“These  were  what  I rescued  this  morning.” 
The  gloves  that  she  had  given  liim  on  the  night 
of  her  last  fgte.  She  knew  them  on  the  in- 
stant. 

“You  kept  those?” 

“ I had  no  other  souvenir  of  you.” 

The  golden  head  dropped  lightly  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

“I  was  wrong  then,”  she  said,  softly.  “I 
have  longed  often  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  I 
don’t  care  about  equality  and  making  conditions 
now.  I am  very  glad  to  rest." 

“Poor  little  thing!”  quoth  the  Doctor,  ca- 
ressing the  soft  cheek  and  sunny  hair.  “I  need 
to  ask  your  pardon  too.  I should  have  seen 
that  you  were  combating  a wind-mill,  not  a 
principle,  and  had  more  patience." 

So  they  sat  contentedly  in  the  shadow,  the 
silence  unbroken  except  by  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  once  by  an  arch  voice. 

“ You  have  not  asked  me  yet  if  I will  obey.” 

“There  is  no  need.” 


A THEORY  WORKED  OUT. 

L 

MY  refusal  of  Asher  Alleyne  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  much  romance  reading  and 
considerable  nursing  of  ideals — two  exercises 
whose  ultimate  issue  had  been  the  establish- 
ment of  my  theory  of  love,  as  applying  to  my 
own  destined  experience  in  the  matter.  Out 
from  the  nebulas  of  men  I felt  that  one  must 
come  whose  face  and  figure  should  wear  an  in- 
stant pleasingness  in  my  eyes  beyond  those  of 
any  hitherto  seen  or  to  be  seen  forever  thereaft- 
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er.  Behind  them  would  lie  surely  a soul  to  the 
extremest  limit  of  fallible  mortal  capacity,  strong 
and  earnest — a soul  so  high  that  through  all  the 
years  I should  feel  its  hand  stretched  out  above 
me,  perpetually  leading  me  on  to  altitudes  I 
should  never  else  have  reached.  What  a scope 
for  fancy  lay  in  delineation  of  the  externals  of 
this  coming  man!  I never  saw  a handsome 
feature,  an  air  graceful  or  noble,  but  I appro- 
priated it  to  him  minus  the  drawbacks  accom- 
panying its  actual  possessor. 

But  I was  not  an  empty-headed  nonentity  by 
any  means.  The  very  fact  of  Asher  Alleyn  e’s 
having  been  satisfied  at  my  side  in  so  many  leis- 
ure hours  of  the  past  two  years  was  proof  enough 
of  this.  I could  keep  pace  with  him,  if  not  in 
the  man’s  deep  stride,  yet  with  the  woman’s 
nervous  multiplied  step,  in  all  themes  of  which 
men  and  women  talk.  I had  gone  with  him 
abreast. in  threading  the  subtleties  of  Locke  and 
Bacon’s  explanation  of  the  how,  and  why,  and 
wherefore  of  the  soul  for  the  body,  and  the  body 
for  the  soul.  And  there  were  lighter  hours  for 
crowning  with  flowers  of  poesy,  whose  nooks,  in 
their  best  and  most  eternal  freshness,  none  knew 
better  where  to  seek  than  he.  I,  sitting  at  his 
side  free  of  heart,  would  listen  as  he  rhymed  the 
passionate  cadences  of  the  love  and  longing  the 
strongest  hearts  had  so  felt  and  told  of. 

If  in  his  heart  there  sprung  up  the  assertion, 

“And  thus  I feel  for  thee,"  the  response,  “And 
I for  thee,”  never  echoed  in  the  faintest  out  of 
mine.  Asher  Alleyne  was  not  a man  to  catch 
and  hold  the  fancy  of  fair  women  by  their  will 
as  much  as  his ; he  was  in  every  outward  par- 
ticular a plain  man.  One  whom  none  are  sur- 
prised to  find  single  at  any  age,  and  he  was  get- 
ting past  his  first  youth  a little.  He  was  not  a 
fascinating  homely  man,  or  a surfacely  brilliant 
one  in  conversation;  though  whatever  seemed 
visibly  to  want  saying  he  said  always  and  well. 

He  was  in  nowise  demonstrative,  not  even  in 
that  oftenmost  effective  particular  the  eyes.  He 
never  “made  eyes"  on  any  occasion;  indeed  I 
scarcely  knew  the  color  of  those  organs,  though 
I remember  once  seeing  his  eyes — not  turned 
on  me,  however — with  an  expression  I had  nev- 
er beheld  or  thought  of  in  them  before,  as  I 
made  an  end  of  the  story  of  some  man  alone 
who  “saw  the  light  in  happy  homes,"  and  felt 
such  radiance  not  for  him.  I had  always  lived 
in  the  fullest  of  that  kind  of  radiance,  and 
thought  there  must  be  a great  difference  in  his 
life  and  mine  to  make  such  a lonesome,  empty  . 
look  in  his  eyes  possible ; thinking  also  that  he 
must  find  his  year  after  year  of  boarding-house 
life  even  less  heartsome  than  most  men.  Yet, 
further  than  friendship  and  its  degree  of  sym- 
pathy went,  it  was  not  my  aflhir.  And  so  I sat 
in  his  presence,  unthinking  of  him,  my  heart 
mail-clad  in  far-off  dreams  of  a man  to  come 
and  blessed  things  to  be. 

And  I too  thrilled  and  glowed  as  he  read  words 
that  stir  up  women’s  hearts,  and  wished,  with  a 
yearning  that  was  almost  a prayer,  for  the  time 
when  the  full  realization  of  these  dainty  dreams 
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should  come  to  me  in  the  voice  that  read  of  them 
— should  glow  upon  me  out  of  the  eyes  which 
held  the  answering  soul  of  my  beloved. 

And  like  nnto  what  similitude  was  this  cho- 
sen one  to  be  ? 

So  far  different  from  the  plain,  grave  man, 
who  one  day,  after  his  voice  had  rung  for  me 
the  last  exquisite  chime  of  “ The  Lady  Gerald- 
ine’s Courtship,”  turned  to  me  with  the  quiet 
of  a cool  nature,  or  the  still  molten  glow  of  an 
exceeding  great  desire  (I  never  thought  which), 
asked  me  to  make  his  life  crowned  and  radiant, 
as  the  generous  woman  of  the  rhyme  had  done 
that  other  man’s.  So  far  different  was  he  from 
the  man  in  my  dreams-elect  to  make  me  at  heart 
queen  and  regnant,  that  I,  with  no  thought  for 
him  but  nature’s  selfish  cry,  “Thyself  first  of 
all ! ” strong  and  instant  in  me,  replied,  surprised, 
but  unhesitating  and  calmly, 

“ Oh  no,  Mr.  Alleyne,  that  never  can  be.” 

He  saw  with  evident  unpreparedness  and  pain 
^how  new  and  unthought-of  his  proposition  was. 
We  had  tallied  so  well  in  so  many  thoughts  and 
pursuits,  that  he  forgot  to  take  account  of  how 
much  of  a girl’s  heart  might  be  left  given  over 
to  dreams  of  which  he  could  have  no  knowledge. 
He  rose  up  from  his  chair,  and  laid  the  book 
down  quietly,  and  stood  for  a minute  before  me, 
and  said, 

“I  suppose  pride  ought  to  prompt  me  to  go 
out  from  before  you  at  once  and  forever,  even 
though  I can  not  tell  you,  if  I would,  how  great 
a gift  God  has  denied  me  through  your  words. 
Some  better  man  may  win  you ; but  be  sure  of 
this — there  never  will  be  a man  who  through 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  could  need  you 
more  sorely ; to  whom  your  life  would  have  been 
a richer  endowment ; to  whom  your  love  would 
have  been  a more  sufficient  possession ; whose 
heart  would  have  folded  you  in  more  closely,  or 
have  been  more  entirely  satisfied  in  you.” 

And  so  he  went,  and  as  concerned  being 
worthily  touched  by  them,  or  feeling  a true  es- 
timate of  their  value,  I heard  his  words  as  if 
I had  not  heard  them ; though  they  woke  in  me 
a sympathy  which  made  me  regret  that  he  had 
felt  a necessity  through  me  which  I could  never 
fill,  and  brought  the  best  gift  of  his  humanity  to 
one  by  whom  it  was  unneeded  and  unasked. 

II. 

A man’s  position  in  society — what  people  say 
of  him,  his  appearance  and  doings — has  a near- 
er connection  with  most  young-lady  likings  than 
they  are  aware  or  would  confess.  True,  there 
are  women  who  have  grown  into  loving  men 
whom  the  world  know  not,  or  knowing,  fail  to 
favor;  but  they  are  somewhat  the  exception. 
For  a young  lady  to  hear  of  a man  possessing, 
in  full  degree  allotted  to  separate  mortals,  the 
gifts  of  intellect  and  feature  desirable  in  man, 
does  not  inspire  in  her  commonly  the  desire  to 
avoid  him  strictly.  We  all  have  an  impression, 
and  doubtless  in  the  main  correct,  that  the  ver- 
dict general  society  passes  upon  a member  is 
usually  just.  ^ i 


I had  found  no  occasion  to  gainsay  it,  and 
Ralph  Hasseltine  came  to  me  bringing  in  his 
face  and  figure,  not  only  those  fair  outlines 
which  one  need  but  see  to  read  and  approve, 
but  general  society’s  verdict  of  what  I prized  In- 
finitely more — a true  and  genial  soul.  Others 
had  appeared  thus  furnished  forth — but  Ralph 
Hasseltine  1 I suppose  few  girls  who  have 
nursed  ideals  have  ever  met  any  thing  specially 
like  them ; but  I do  not  think  any  jnan  alive 
could  have  come  nearer  mine  externally  than 
Ralph  Hasseltine. 

As  I had  fore-dreamed,  the  great  Aurora  of 
passion  flushed  up  into  the  waiting  sky  of  my 
life  simultaneous  with  his  first  appearing.  So 
speedily  that  I think  I began  to  love  him  before 
he  consciously  knew  me  at  all.  His  voice  had 
attracted  me  first.  A little  wearied  by  a rather 
slow  evening  out  I had  left  the  played-out  faces, 
and  going  into  the  book-room  began  a search  for 
somewhat  with  a fresher  flavor,  albeit  it  had  lain 
a hundred  years  or  more. 

Somebody  played  at  the  piano,  and  he  care- 
lessly caught  up  the  tag-end  of  the  tune  and  add- 
ed words.  It  was  a voice  a young  girl  likes  to 
hear,  telling  her,  however  little  she  may  analyze 
the  fact,  of  great  store  of  life  and  freshness  and 
readiness  for  passion.  I turned  from  the  books 
and  took  position  where  I could  see  him  in  the 
parlor.  The  figure,  carried  with  the  subtle  ease 
of  gentlemanhood,  seemed  perfect.  The  soft 
light  from  the  chandelier  fell  on  his  graceful 
head  and  gave  his  locks  the  true  hero’s  purple 
black.  I knew  him,  having  heard  his  name 
and  social  fame  before.  I did  not  find  the  lat- 
ter belied  when  I met  him  in  parlor-talk  and 
presence  that  night  and  thereafter. 

I began  to  wonder  if  it  was  at  all  thus  Asher 
Alleyne  had  felt  in  our  first  acquaintance ; for 
long  before  Ralph  Hasseltine  gave  me  vow  for 
vow  I loved  him.  I loved  him — the  fact  declared 
itself  in  me  with  still  persistence  when  away  from 
him.  It  sprang  up  to  my  face  in  glowing  asser- 
tion when  I met  him,  even  in  the  street.  Around 
him  centred  the  gathered  halo  of  all  the  truth 
and  tenderness,  the  depth  and  loftiness  of  soul 
which  I had  ever  seen  or  read  as  man’s  posses- 
sion. I loved  him  as  only  they  love  who  have 
read  wise  books,  have  planned  high  labors  and 
great  joys  for  their  lives,  and  feel  some  innate 
breadth  of  soul  which  only  needs  right  kinship 
to  gain  full  expansion.  I felt  the  fulfillment 
of  my  utmost  dream  the  night  I felt  his  arm 
around  me,  and  his  lips  seal  the  “I  love  you” 
they  had  just  uttered  upon  mine. 

in. 

It  was  a most  fair  fabric  I began  straightway 
to  weave.  New  thoughts  and  wishes  revealed 
themselves  full-grown  in  the  light  of  this  new 
Aurora.  A wife — ah,  word  most  subtly  sweet ! 
The  light  of  one  more  happy  home  to  shine  forth 
in  the  land.  That  happy  home — there  was  one 
special  picture  of  it  I had  at  heart  which  I was 
continually  stealing  in  to  contemplate.  It  was 
a scene  of  long  evenings  after  daylights  and 
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their  duties  overpast  and  well  fulfilled.  One  ! rising  over  the  serene  atmosphere  in  the  sky  of 
only  beside  me,  who  should  be  to  me  as  I to  j my  love.  It  was  not  the  occasional,  and  so 
him,  my  sufficient  possession ; having  whom  my  ! pardonably  freakish,  disinclination  to  consider 
heart  should  acknowledge  no  other  want  in  the  j weighty  topics,  and  take  sober  views  of  life  and 
world  outside,  however  active  my  work  there  ! its  objects,  the  most  efficient  feel  now  and  then. 


might  be,  and  however  pleasant  a welcome  I 
might  there  have.  For  this  one  should  walk 
with  me  into  all  realms  of  thought  and  feeling 
— should  join  me  in  all  study  and  research  com- 
mon to  man — should  penetrate  with  me  the  ut- 
most limits  of  those  spiritual  glories  whereon  a 
man  can  look  and  live.  Together  we  would 
enter  upon  life — together  smile  in  its  serene 
joys — and  together  meet  and  comfort  one  an- 
other under  its  inevitable  and  thick -coming 
woes.  Ever  minding  to  help  each  other,  keep 
in  view  that  it  is  not  to  live  care-free  and  at 
ease,  but  to  show  all  souls  within  our  utmost 
reach  that  life  is  worthy  the  noblest  and  holiest 
living — since  Christ  died  for  it — that  shall  gain 
for  us  at  last  the  ineffable  sentence,  “ Servants 
of  God,  well  done !” 

Such  union  were  indeed  of  love.  We  could 
not  be  married  at*  once,  and  the  tender  flowers 
of  courtship  had  a whole  year  to  blossom  in. 
What  a blessed,  prosperous  season  I felt  this 
would  be ! We  had  taken  one  another,  each  in- 
stinctively conscious  of  the  other’s  merits ; doubt- 
less, yet  for  all,  as  it  were,  upon  trust. 

Well,  Ralph  came  to  me  almost  daily.  The 
wannest  maid  could  not  have  desired  a more 
impassioned  and  demonstrative  lover ; but  I had 
an  instinct  that  we  could  not  wisely  spend  a 
year  in  caresses,  even  if  their  zest  and  freshness 
did  not  fail  us.  So  for  the  most  part  I kept 
him  seated  reasonably  distant.  And  for  me  it 
was  joy  enough  to  watch,  and  catch  in  mine 
now  and  then,  the  various  expression  of  a pair 
of  the  most  matchless  eyes  which  ever  opened 
on  the  world ; getting  by  heart  the  while  every 
turn  of  his  face  and  figure.  But  we  can  look 
our  fill  upon  the  fairest  picture,  and  this  was 
Ralph  Hasseltine's  pictorial  phase  simply;  and 
the  beholding  it  was  not  the  deepest  human  en- 
joyment, pleasant  as  it  was. 

Two  months  of  constant  intercourse  wore  off 
the  dazzling  novelty  of  our  new  relation ; and  I 
began  to  feel  the  old  everyday  spiritual  and  lit- 
erary wants  coming  back.  Wants  not  to  be  filled 
by  the  most  sparkling  talk  about  the  weather, 
acquaintances,  society  in  general,  and  one’s  self 
in  particular ; and  most  curiously  it  seemed  to 
me,  it  was  difficult  to  lead  Ralph  off  these 
topics,  though  I had  not  at  first  noticed  his 
habitual  adherence  to  them. 

I put  into  the  hands  of  my  handsome  lover — 
through  college  long  ago — one  of  the  essays  Mr 
Alleyne  and  I used  to  read  together,  begging 
him  to  adorn  the  learned  sentences  with  the 
beauty  of  his  voice.  Flattered,  he  read  a page 
or  two,  when  I,  fallen  into  full  enjoyment  of 
the  ample  thoughts  it  held,  was  Btartlcd  by  his 
throwing  the  book  carelessly  down,  with  the  sim- 
ple explanation  of  “ Bosh !” 

It  was  from  this  evening,  I think,  that  I be- 
gan to  feel  the  shade  of  the  hand-breadth  cloud 
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The  little  gayeties,  courtesies,  and  successes  of 
surface-life,  street  and  drawing-room  butterfly- 
life,  seemed  sufficient  for  him.  He  reigned  a 
prince  in  these,  and  it  was  for  such  supremacy 
society  had  given  him  his  diploma.  Under  an 
exterior  which,  in  its  winning  grace  and  perfec- 
tion, seemed  the  fitting  outward  type  of  noble 
actualities,  behind  there  lay  a mind  which, 
though  not  bad,  was  light  and  shallow. 

But  I had  built  my  castle,  “en  Espagne” 
though  it  were,  quite  too  firmly  to  admit  of  its 
toppling  about  my  ears  at  once.  Did  I not  love 
as  I had  so  long  planned  to  love  ? Had  not  the 
divine  afflatus  entered  in  and  possessed  my 
soul  as  thoroughly  as  that  soul  was  capable  of 
being  filled  ? Then  let  that  be  sufficient  for  me. 

But  it  was  not.  I felt  it  plainer  and  plainer  ev-~ 
ery  day.  For  the  physical  and  earthly  kind  of 
love  Ralph  Hasseltine  answered  abundantly,  and 
was  capable  of  inspiring  no  higher  save  to  the 
mind  of  fancy  solely.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  so  blessed  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  mentally  and  spiritually  in  those  quiet 
hours  when  common  talk  was  done.  But  com- 
mon talk  done,  with  Ralph,  all  was  done. 

He  little  thought  how  he  startled  my  heart 
by  a quiet,  careless  speech  of  his  about  “ how 
deucedly  humdrum  some  folks  made  their  mar- 
ried lives;”  laughingly  declaring,  “we  would 
show  society  that  people  need  not  necessarily 
mope  in  duet  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the 
back- parlor  because  they  had  answered  affirma- 
tively, in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  6ome  polite 
inquiries  in  the  Prayer-Book.  His  little  wife 
need  not  think  he  was  going  to  make  her  bury 
her  beauty  just  because  she  had  given  him  its 
guardianship.  No ; it  would  be  his  first  ambi- 
tion to  display  his  treasure — and  himself  besides, 

I know  you  are  thinking,”  he  added,  gayly. 

“ Well,  it  will  be  but  an  old  trick  of  an  old  dog, 
who  enjoys  it  too  well  to  wish  to  be  taught 
anew.” 

His  first  ambition ! What  sort  of  realization, 
then,  was  my  heart-picture  and  life-programme 
like  to  meet?  I would  not  believe — I absolute- 
ly would  not  believe — that  there  was  no  more 
in  Ralph  Hasseltine  than  he  showed  out  in  those 
hours.  Silently,  anxiously,  as  if  the  one  hope 
of  my  life  depended  on  the  happy  issue,  I tried 
him  test  by  test. 

He  was  a pretty  good  Christian,  he  thought : 
neither  lied  nor  stole,  and  liked  church-going 
first-rate.  It  was  delightfully  soothing  and  com- 
fortable there  at  first ; and  when  the  dominie 
began  to  make  a fellow  quake  on  the  crimson 
velvet  cushion,  it  carried  out  the  rule  of  con- 
trasts capitally.  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  angelic  element  of  religion  in  the  ladies’ 
faces  there,  unless  the  sun  threw  the  shade  of  a 
green  or  yellow  window  across  them.  It  was  a 
self-evident  fact,  he  thought,  that  if  a fellow 
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minded  .his  own  business  and  did  the  best  he 
could  he  would  be  saved ; and  it  was  only  dys- 
peptic fools  who  bothered  their  heads  with  con- 
troversy and  theological  metaphysics. 

And,  according  to  my  lover’s  standard,  he 
was  doing  “ the  best  he  could.”  Perhaps  it  was 
scarcely  the  province  of  his  lady-love  to  ask  him 
what  worthy  share  he  was  taking  in  the  world’s 
great,  hard,  necessary  Christian  work,  which  lay 
out  for  his  doing  plain  before  him  — in  what 
particular  his  life  differed  from  that  of  those  of 
old  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  bitter  condemna- 
tion was  in  being  “ lovers  of  ease  more  than 
lovers  of  God.” 

If  she  did  not  ask  him,  she  asked  herself,  yith 
reluctant  half  question,  willing  to  admit  but  one 
answer.  That  answer  did  not  at  all  come.  Put- 
ting aside,  as  I was  enabled  to  do  in  this  strait 
of  life,  mere  physical  passion,  I saw  that  there 
was  not  that  in  Ralph  Hasseltine  which  would 
warrant  me,  as  a Christian  and  true  to  God,  nor 
even  as  a woman  and  true  to  him,  in  carrying 
out  the  promise  I had  made  him  to  join  my  life 
to  his  and  make  it  even  as  his. 

My  life  like  his ! Why,  he  was  the  content- 
ed epitome  of  the  trifling,  unresulting,  to-day-liv- 
ing  existence  I was  trying  to  prune  away  in  my- 
self to  give  room  for  a worthier  growth. 

And  yet  how  could  I give  him  up,  this  hand- 
Bome,  winsome,  sunshine-loving  mortal  ? I let 
many  weeks  glide  by,  not  seeing  or  willing  to 
see  just  how . 


IV. 


We  had  a long  winter  evening  before  us,  and 
having  begun  it  by  a lengthened  tilt  of  light  talk 
and  gossip,  I began  to  feel  as  they  who,  desiring 
wine,  have  tasted  froth. 

“We  have  rattled  long  enough,  have  we  not? 
Ralph,  suppose  you  give  me  and  yourself  a deep 
glimpse  into  a loving  woman’s  heart  through 
these  ‘ Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ?’  ” 

He  took  up  the  book  I offered  him.  “Oh, 
Mrs.  Browning!”  said  he,  yawning.  “Bother 
take  her  and  all  the  nonsensical  crew  who  affect 
her  and  her  kin — reservation  of  present  compa- 
ny always  understood.” 

And,  replacing  the  book  on  the  stand,  he  se- 
lected instead  the  finest  apple  in  the  dish,  and, 
leaning  indolently  back  in  his  chair,  began  par- 
ing it.  A silence  fell  between  us;  he  looked 
into  the  fire,  and  I into  his  eyes.  They  were 
the  ideal  eyes  of  the  .man  I bad  so  looked  and 
longed  for.  Did  the  soul  of  the  man  I had 
awaited  lie  behind  them? 

I thought  of  a passage  I had  culled  for  re- 
membrance out  of  “Adam  Bede,”  of  eyes  whose 
expression  have  no  warrant  or  explanation  in 
the  soul  beneath  them.  Eyes  that  seem  to  ex- 
press the  joys  and  sorrows  of  foregone  genera- 
tions— great  thoughts  and  tendernesses — paired 
perhaps  with  pale  eyes  which  can  say  nothing: 
eyes  full  of  meanings  not  their  own,  just  as  a na- 
tional language  may  be  instinct  with  poetry  un- 
felt by  the  lips  that  use  it.  Were  these  Ralph 
Hasseltine’s  eyes?  What  else  were  they?  I 
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could  not  perhaps  find  the  substance,  the  reality 
of  their  expression  in  the  world,  and  should  I 
take  the  semblance  of  it,  and  teach  myself  con- 
tent? 

No ! not  if  I walked  emptily  to  my  last  day 
on  earth. 

As  I thought  these  things  my  lover  ‘finished 
the  apple  and  threw  the  core  upon  the  grate. 
We  both  watched  it  crisp  and  char  away  in  the 
blaze.  So  my  dream  had  burned  into  black- 
ness— all  the  soul  and  freshness  gone  out  of  it. 

I took  off  my  thimble  and  rolled  up  my  sew- 
ing, putting  all  in  the  work-box  and  shutting 
down  the  lid ; then  rising  from  my  chair  and 
going  around  the  table  I stood  before  my  lover. 
He  reached  out  his  arm  with  a caressing  motion 
wishing  to  draw  me  close,  and  I refusing,  the 
thought  struck  me  sorely,  that  it  was  the  arm 
which  had  clasped  the  sweetest  hopes  of  my  life 
into  my  heart,  and  must  fail  now  forever  from 
its  office. 

“Ralph,”  I began  at  once,  “I  told  you  I 
loved  you,  and  as  far  as  flesh  and  sense  is  con- 
cerned I love  you  still.  But  the  true  Ralph 
Hasseltine — he  who  after  this  visible  one  has 
fallen  into  dust — after  the  fair  earth  itself  has 
waxed  old  like  a garment,  and  been  folded  away 
as  a vesture,  I do  not  love.  And  so  you  will 
absolve  me  from  my  promise  as  freely  as  I feel  I 
can  ask  it  of  you,  since  the  seeing  with  which  I 
made  it  was  as  if  I had  not  seen.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  amazed,  remonstrating, 
protesting,  and  soon,  with  hurt  pride  and  dis- 
appointment working  high  in  him,  angry. 

Was  this,  then,  the  legitimate  work  of  such 
great  souledness  as  I had  always  professed  ? If 
I had  been  a thoughtless  highflown,  and  more 
like  commoq  folks,  perhaps  I might  have  kept 
my  faith  a little  better. 

He  could  not  understand  me,  even  in  this; 
and  loth  as  I was  to  let  him  go  forth  in  anger,  I 
felt  it  impossible  to  prevent  it  by  any  thing 
short  of  retraction.  And  so  the  graceful  figure 
which  had  brought  such  great  joys  in  to  me, 
which  I had  loved  with  almost  “ inordinate  af- 
fection,” went  out  over  my  threshold  to  return 
no  more  forever. 

If  I had  known  him  less  well  my  heart  would 
have  been  sorer  for  him  than  for  myself.  But 
though  he  loved  me  as  such  men  may  love,  I 
felt  he  did  not  need  me.  His  soul  was  not  enough 
in  capacity  to  feel  a lack  of  which  a true  woman 
alone  could  be’  the  complement.  I was  to  him 
but  one  of  the  many  pleasant  things  of  life,  and 
losing  me  enough  remained  for  his  full  desert. 


V. 

What  thousands  of  women  have  sat  before 
slowly  dying  fires  far  into  nights,  as  I sat  on  the 
one  where  I,  by  my  own  will  but  not  wish,  had 
laid  the  dear  dream  of  my  theory  upon  the  altar  of 
holocaust,  and  watched  its  fair  proportions  drop 
into  annihilation.  And  it  was  gone  with  no 
whit  less  bitter  a sense  of  loss  and  failure  than 
if  it  had  been  true,  and  of  substantial  and  logic- 
al base.  As  it  was,  I had  staked  my  happiness 
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and  satisfaction  so  thoroughly  upon  my  experi- 
ence of  its  success,  that  when,  after  beginning 
to  be  wrought  out  so  nobly,  it  had  failed  and 
fallen,  I felt  as  if  all  the  rest  went  with  it. 

At  least  I felt  so  in  the  lonesome  hours  before 
the  waning  fire.  But  other  days  dawned,  and 
the  great  strong  march  of  life  went  on — neither 
had  beauty  and  joy  failed  out  of  it  for  such  as 
were  willing  to  take  it  without  too  fastidious 
selection.  It  was  not  in  my  nature,  as  in  many 
women’s,  to  fail  or  suffer,  and  by  smothering  and 
ignoring  the  matter  get  over  it.  My  relief  was 
to  argue  it  out  before  I could  forget  it.  So  I 
took  my  old  theory  of  love  in  hand,  and  held  it 
up  to  my  tests  of  religion  and  logic. 

I found  that,  though  applying  the  former  gauge 
to  all  things  else,  I had  hitherto  neglected  to  do 
it  here.  I believe  I had  unconsciously  consid- 
ered love — being  “in  love” — the  romantic  pas- 
sion I had  sought,  as  the  one  thing  out  of  Scrip- 
ture province.  Now  looking  in  the  Bible  for 
warrant  for  my  theory  of  love,  I found  none  what- 
soever: this  choosing  one  fallible  mortal  from 
among  the  rest,  and  investing  him — nay,  the 
very  trifles  his  hand  touched — with  a bort  of 
sacredncss  above  all  else. 

This  willingness  to  bring  all  the  heart’s  pas- 
sion, £nd  kindliness,  and  effort,  and  lavish  them 
on  one  man  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  What 
else  can  be  that  “inordinate  affection”  against 
which  we  are  warned?  And  yet  in  this  prov- 
ince of  marriage  wo  find  there  a degree  of  affec- 
tion allowed,  nay,  demanded,  second  only  in  its 
degree  to  that  we  give  to  God.  And  yet  parallel 
with  this  is  the  requisite  and  problem  of  the 
Christian  life  on  earth,  how  to  impart  the  larg- 
est share  of  happiness  and  progress  to  the  great- 
est number  without  thought  for  self,  assured 
that  when  one  puts  the  question  of  private  hap- 
piness out  of  their  hands,  God  takes  it  into  his 
and  gives  most  blessed  answer. 

In  the  matter  of  love  and  marriage  I had  con- 
sidered my  own  pleasure  solely,  without  thought 
of  furthering  the  cause  to  which  I had  pledged 
all  my  life’s  issues  and  efforts.  And  now  I came 
to  see  that  the  selection  and  marrying  of  a hus- 
band, while  not  to  be  undertaken  without  great 
personal  preference  and  pleasure,  involves  a 
greater  privilege  and  duty,  and  is  guided  by  a 
higher  and  surer  rule  than  that  of  being  blindly 
“in  love.” 

This  certainly  was  a great  help  to  recovery, 
and  together  with  my  thoroughly  healthy  na- 
ture, soon  restored  me  to  a very  enjoyable  at- 
mosphere of  being,  though  the  rainbow  colors 
had  faded  or  lay  very  far  back  in  it  now. 

Yet  I was  all  woman,  and  being  such  had 
heart  and  hope.  I do  not  care  what  women 
say.  I know  there  never  has  been  one  yet,  not 
dwarfed  away  from  the  likeness  of  that  wonder- 
ful first  one,  whose  “ nature  in  her  so  wrought” 
in  her  days  of  pureness,  that  she,  and  they  after 
her,  have  recognized  a life  shared  with  a good 
man  not  only  their  own  wish  but  his  right  and 
desert.  And  so,  even  putting  the  question  of 
personal  happiness  in  the  matter  (which  I did 
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not  do)  aside,  I felt  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
upon  the  basis  of  thorough  liking  to  join  my 
life  to  that  one  which  of  all  others  I could  most 
bless. 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  in  their  true  inter- 
pretation, I understood  Asher  Alleyne’s  parting 
words.  He  had  spoken  from  a stand-point  and 
with  a knowledge  I had  not  gained.  Able  now, 
in  the  light  of  my  new  experience,  to  see  men 
with  a truer  vision,  I began  to  bring  Asher  Al- 
leyne  to  the  test,  as  I had  done  Ralph  Hasseltine. 

I analyzed  the  hours  we  had  spent  in  the  old 
time.  Was  not  here  a man  whose  purpose  in 
life — more  firmly  held  and  truly  wrought — was 
identical  with  my  own  ? For  sharing  and  fur- 
thering every  worthy  aspiration — for  all  quiet 
hours,  no  less  than  bitter  straits  of  life— -could 
not  a woman  put  her  hand  in  his  and  say  “ Suf- 
ficient?” 

Yet  could  it  be  possible  that  in  this  plain  man 
lay  the  true  world  of  realization,  which,  over- 
looking him  Wholly,  “I  had  located  so  far  be- 
yond him.”  Did  the  best  proof  I could  give  to 
God  of  my  devotion  to  him,  in  giving  joy  to  his 
creatures,  come  to  me  through  Asher  Alleyne  ? 

I sat  alone  in  my  room  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  and  the  Bible  in  my  hand.  As  I looked 
, down  upon  its  open  page  I remembered,  curious- 
ly enough,  the  good  man  who  all  his  life  re- 
frained from  marriage  because  declaring  the 
book  should  guide  him  in  the  matter  through 
the  text  he,  closing  the  book  and  placing  his 
finger  upon,  should  open  at,  found  it  tell  of  him 
who  fell  at  the  threshold  of  his  bridal  chamber 
dead.  I did  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing  at 
all ; yet  the  impulse  came  upon  me  strongly  all 
at  once,  to  decide  this  question  of  Christian 
service  in  the  selection  of  a husband  if  possible 
in  the  same  way,  and  to  take  the  text  I opened 
upon,  if  it  had  any  bearing  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  conclusive.  And  it  was  in  no  spirit  of 
trifling  or  irreverence  that  I placed  my  finger 
between  the  leaves  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
holding  it  firmly  opened  upon  the  words : 

“Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  me.” 

I was  most  astonished!  “One  of  the  least 
of  these.”  As  mortal  could  judge  of  mortal, 

Asher  Alleyne  stood  in  God’s  sight  as  one  of  his 
first  and  best  approved,  and  as  such  must  not 
recompense  for  joy  bestowed  on  him  be  doubly 
great?  But  I could  not  believe  it,  this  em- 
phatic, uncompulsionary*  sharply  to  the  point 
text.  Such  things,  of  course,  must  commonly  be 
mere  coincidence ; and  if  such,  are  not  like  to 
happen  twice : so  I will  tiy  again,  and  if  I find 
another  passage  which  tallies  with  this  text  I 
6hall  deem  it  sufficient. 

I made  the  trial  farther  back  in  the  book  this 
time,  and  opened  upon  the  words  of  God’s  holy 
apostle,  Paul,  commending  to  another  the  broth- 
er of  his  affliction. 

“ Which  in  time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable, 
but  now  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me : whom  I 
have  sent  again:  thou  therefore  receive  him. 

But  without  thy  mind  would  I do  nothing;  that 
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thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity, 
but  willingly.  For  perhaps  he  therefore  de- 
parted for  a season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive 
him  forever.  Not  now  as  a servant,  but  above 
a servant,  a brother  beloved,  specially  to  me, 
but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  the  Lord  ?” 

I had  my  answer.  I took  it  as  from  the  Lord. 
“Not  of  necessity,  but  willingly.”  Oh,  most 
willingly ! I felt  at  my  very  soul  the  strong  true 
spirit  that,  through  no  desert  of  mine,  and  in 
spite  of  my  blindness,  had  been  given  to  me  of 
God.  Over  my  life  I felt  the  soft  clasping  of  a 
great  content.  For  though  this  man  had  gone 
from  me  finally,  I never  doubted  for  a moment 
now  that  he  had  been  my  appointed  and  chosen 
from  the  first,  withheld  from  me  till  I had  learned 
to  hold  him  at  his  worth,  as  I could  not  do  under 
those  fantastic  lights  of  fancy;  but  the  silver  day 
bad  come,  and  in  it  I wrote  to  him  simply: 

“ Colors  seen  by  candlelight  do  not  look  the 
same  by  day.” 

And  he  came  back  to  me  and  took  his  old 
place  at  my  side,  and  a new  one  in  my  heart, 
not  given  till  reason — religion  even — dictated, 
but  once  given  passing  beyond  the  province  of 
reason  and  will,  into  that  of  love. 

By  my  former  theory,  and  that  of  many  people, 
I am  not  “in  love yet  it  will  be  the  sweetest, 
no  less  than  the  proudest  day  of  my  life,  when  I 
come  to  stand  beside  this  plain  man,  and  call 
him  “ my  husband.” 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO 
FRUIT. 


*4  There  are  two  principal  avenues  to  knowledge— the 
study  of  voord&y  and  the  study  of  things.” 


WHAT  a vast  difference  it  would  make  in 
our  lives  if  we  could  be  persuaded  that 
the  study  of  things  would  really  reduce  one  half 
the  evils  and  annoyances  we  complain  of  so  un- 
remittingly ! Allowing  this,  we  must  feel  that, 
next  to  His  holy  words,  should  stand  in  our 
comprehensions  the  works  of  His  hands — the 
things  He  has  made  — has  endowed  with  life, 
decked  in  gorgeous  hues,  and  sown  broadcast 
over  the  earth,  to  glorify  and  magnify  his  name 
through  the  Beautiful.  Says  Paley : “The  pro- 
duction of  beauty  was  as  much  in  the  Creator’s 
mind  in  painting  a butterfly  or  in  studding  a 
beetle,  as  in  giving  symmetry  to  the  human 
frame  or  graceful  curves  to  its  muscular  cover- 
ing.” No  matter  where  we  cast  our  eyes — over 
the  hills,  down  in  the  valleys,  beside  the  rivers, 
on  the  loud-sounding  sea-shore,  in  the  forests, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  around  us,  above  us, 
below  us,  every  where,  in  the  very  space  through 
which  your  eyes  are  now  peering  and  yet  can  not 
see,  are  His  works — the  things  He  has  made. 
To  analyze  these,  to  watch  the  agents,  to  en- 
deavor to  trace  the  laws  by  which  Nature  per- 
forms her  duties;  to  consider  the  productions 
around  us — the  things  that  are  living  and  work- 
ing beside  us — is  to  study  His  word  practically. 
Among  all  the  delightful  things  of  earth  are 
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there  any  which  can  compare  with  its  fruits? 

How  many  senses  are  gratified  through  their 
mediun  ! — Taste,  smell,  sight,  touch,  magnify 
their’ neauty  and  value.  The  first  reflection  on 
a thing  the  child  has,  is  of  the  fruit  of  which  he 
reads  that  grew  so  wondrously  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden ; and  the  last  grasp  the  aged  hold  of 
earth  is  the  fruit  which  cooled  and  refreshed  the 
exhausted  frame.  These  luxuries  of  Nature  are 
dear  to  all — those  of  the  hot-house  to  the  rich 
man,  and  those  of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the 
poor.  Any  deterioration  or  evil  befalling  them 
must  be  most  seriously  felt  by  both.  Yet  if  we 
look  abroad  over  various  lands,  we  must  see  great 
apprehensions  looming  on  all  sides — the  disap- 
pearance of  one  kind  here,  and  the ‘total  de- 
struction of  another  in  an  opposite  quarter; 
owing,  we  may  presume,  to  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate and  the  clearing  away  of  other  food  upon 
which  many  injurious  insects  previously  existed. 

Here  now  before  us  may  be  brought  the  ques- 
tion, “What  has  become  of  those  once  re- 
nowned and  luscious  peaches  of  Long  Island 
which  many  of  us  can  remember — huge  trees 
which  youngsters  had  to  climb  to  procure  the 
finest  fruit  ?”  Did  they  belong  to  the  Indians, 
and  have  they  followed  them  to  the  Spirit-land? 
Long  Island  has  a few  ghosts  of  peach-trees  left, 
as  many  parts  of  the  Italian  shore  have  remem- 
brances of  the  famous  but  long-departed  olive. 
What  sorrowful  murmurs  reach  us  from  sunny 
France  about  their  fast-declining  grapes ! Trop- 
ical fruits  too,  are, 

14  Like  engels1  visits,  few  and  for  between.** 

Some  seasons  scarcely  any } at  others,  brighter 
hopes  for  the  lovers  of  fruit  arise.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  once  an  apple  country — the  far-famed 
Eastern  States — apples  are  becoming  scarce,  and 
good  apples  resemble  those  for  which  the  fleet- 
footed  Atlanta  lost  the  race. 

As  for  the  delicious  drink  with  which  every 
jolly  farmer  could,  once  on  a time,  toast  his 
own  hospitality  with  the  stranger,  “ New  En- 
gland cider,”  we  are  too  temperate  even  to  think 
of  it ; and  what  puzzles  a thinker  the  more  is, 
what  has  been  gained?  O spirits  of  the  once 
glorious  cider-mill!  speak  out ; tell  us  are  your 
beams  mouldering  away,  and  your  presses  dry 
and  decayed,  and  morality  not  a whit  more  ad- 
vanced than  when  your  life-blood  foamed  in 
tankards  on  the  festive  board  ? What  has  been 
gained?  High  prices  for  those  of  moderate 
views,  and  who  cultivate  that  which  is  left  of 
their  orchards.  Indifference,  carelessness,  neg- 
lect have  all  lent  their  aid  to  destroy  this  beau- 
tiful gift  of  the  “Bounteous  Mother.” 

Let  us  turn  to  some  other  causes  which  have 
assisted  to  increase  this  sad  reduction  of  fruit ; 
and  if  by  placing  a few  things  before  your  eye9 
I can  induce  you  to  study  them,  I feel  assured 
the  host  of  evils  may  in  time  be  reduced.  Close 
beside  the  evil  is  always  fonnd  the  good ; and  in 
many  instances  the  shadow  of  the  last  entirely 
overcomes  the  former. 

The  first  I shall  present  to  yon  is  an  evil 
which  every  man  who  possesses  an  apple-tree, 

« 
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from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  another, 
can  examine  at  this  time  of  writing  under  full 
operation.  A friend  drops  in  with  a parcel  care- 
fully rolled  up,  opens  it,  and  displays  a*huge 
nest  crawling  alive  with  a frightful  caterpillar, 
devouring  and  destroying  the  apple-trees.  Mes- 
sages come  from  others  to  ask,  4 * What  shall  be 
done  ?”  Letters  by  every  mail  repeat  the  story, 
and  yet  this  insect  has  been  described,  written 
about,  by  a score  or  more  of  authors  for  the  last 
century ; and  the  remedy  is  so  very  simple — the 
free  use  of  a penknife  or  a pruning-hook. 

The  Clisiocampa  Americana — “American 
Lackey  Moth.”  This  insect  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authors  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  neus~ 
trice  of  Europe ; but  this  is  not  so.  The  various 
moths  belonging  to  this  genus  in  this  country 
are  veYy  distinct.  First,  the  manner  in  which 
the  mother  insect  places  the  eggs  on  the  branch. 
The  neustrice  has  not  a third  as  many ; the  lar- 
vae have  red  stripes,  ours  have  none ; the  head 
of  the  same  is  pointed,  ours  square ; and  other 
minute  points  which  prove  to  a practical  eye  a 
distinction.  Again,  the  mother  moth  has  the 
white  lines  to  bend  in  the  middle,  nearly  touch- 
ing ; ours  has  them  almost  straight.  The  neus- 
tricty  on  her  lined  wings,  has  the  white  lines 
once  continued,  which  I have  never  met  with 
in  any  specimen  of  ours.  The  name  “ Lackey 
Motji”  has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  stripes  on  the  caterpillar  resembling  the  mot- 
ley dress  of  a serving  man  or  lackey ; but  it  is 
presumed  from  the  act  of  being  led — to  follow 
in  a line — like  a procession  of  waiters. 

On  leaving  the  nest  early  in  the  morning  to 
feed,  the  largest  and  strongest  worm  moves  out 
first;  the  rest  follow  very  carefully  in  its  trail 
wherever  it  leads,  and  return  when  sufficiently 
supplied  with  food  in  the  Bame  manner.  The 
mother  insect  glues  her  eggs  on  twigs  near  the 
young  wood,  soliciting  your  pruning-hook; 
they  are  sloping  in  position  at  both  ends,  bulg- 
ing out  sometimes  in  the  centre,  then  again 
quite  straight.  The  mass  contains  an  immense 
number  of  eggs.  I never  counted  them ; but  I 
have  tried  to  count  the  caterpillars,  and  got 
weary  when  I reached  two  hundred,  and  found 
the  mass  very  slightly  diminished.  As  the  eggs 
are  being  deposited  a thin  glue  exudes  with 
them,  keeping  them  in  position ; and  over  the 
whole  is  passed  and  repassed  a varnish  quite 
transparent  with  small  air  pits,  which  are  punc- 
tures for  the  young  worms  to  press  open  when 
ready  to  emerge.  It  is  quite  soft  when  wet, 
and  tastes  precisely  like  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  old  apple-trees,  and  no  doubt  is  imbibed 
by  the  mother  moth  from  the  buds,  and  digest- 
ed for  this  purpose.  She  can  be  seen  feeding 
three  or  four  weeks  before  she  deposits  her  eggs, 
and  has  the  longest  life  of  any  moth  I know. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  only  during  rains  or  very 
dewy  mornings,  when  the  varnish  is  soft ; this 
likewise  serves  as  food  for  them  for  several  days, 
until  they  are  stronger.  They  then  follow  a 
leader  to  a fork  of  a branch,  where  the  nest  is 
begun,  all  huddling  together,  at  first  close  in 
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the  notch.  Every  day  finds  the  nest  increas- 
ing ; sheet  over  sheet  is  spread,  leaving  a round 
opening  for  egress.  Into  and  between  these 
layers  of  fine  web  they  bestow  themselves  dur- 
ing the  night  and  wet  weather.  This  process 
continues  until  they  eat  sufficiently,  when  they 
separate,  each  to  seek  a place  for  transforma- 
tion—some  in  the  bark  on  the  tree,  others  in 
old  palings.  Often  they  wander  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  tree  on  which  they  were  hatch- 
ed, dozens  of  cocoons  having  been  found  on  an 
old  shutter  of  a cellar.  The  wormq  must  have 
traveled  across  two  fields,  in  the  last  of  which 
stood  the  only  apple-tree  for  miles  ahrand. 

Every  one  exclaims  about  “ the  hideousness  of 
the  worm;”  but  here  people  err. 

“I  have  been  crushing  them  all  day,”  said  a 
friend ; “ they  are  too  ugly  to  live.” 

“ Look  at  this  one  crawling  on  the  glass  of 
the  magnifier,  and  tell  me  what  you  see,”  I re- 
plied. 

“ Bless  me,  is  it  so  ? Why  those  spots  must 
be  real  pearls  laid  on  patches  of  black  velvet. 

The  line  down  its  back  is  a pearly  blue.  And 
what  rich,  waving,  golden  lines  on  every  side, 
all  wrought  into  black  velvet ! The  collar 
round  the  neck  is  likewise  of  gold ; and  those 
long  hairs  coming  in  tufts  from  a little  yellow 
spot  on  the  golden  line  which  snrrounds  the 
pearls  and  velvet.  There  are  tufts  of  pearly 
white  hairs  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth;  the 
dainty  little  black  legs  tipped  with  yellow. 

Why  it  is  positively  beautiful,  and  I see  more 
to  admire  the  longer  I look.  If  beauty  was 
catching,  I have  crushed  out  enough  to-day  to 
have  rendered  me  an  Adonis.” 

“ This  is  nothing  new.  The  eye  is  ever  mis- 
leading the  judgment,  if  it  is  not  educated  for 
its  mission.  Those  pearly  spots  will  be  blue 
after  the  next  moulting — they  moult  four  times. 

The  lines  of  gold  will  be  deeper,  the  black  vel- 
vety spots  richer,  and  the  hairs  fewer.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a very  handsome  caterpillar.” 

They  are  said  to  eat  any  of  the  natural  order 
of  Rosacea?  trees  and  plants.  This  they  may  do 
if  starved,  but  you  can  not  bring  one  to  perfec- 
tion or  obtain  a fine  specimen  of  the  moth  from 
caterpillars  thus  fed.  Some  before  me  now  de- 
monstrate it  fully.  Those  fed  on  the  apple  have 
nearly  attained  their  growth.  Those  fed  on  the 
cherry  are  sickly  and  meagre ; and  those  fed  on 
plum  are  dying,  half  a dozen  a day.  The  co- 
coon is  woven  of  a pale  yellow  or  nearly  white 
silk,  covered  with  a thin  paste.  It  is  placed  any 
where,  if  secure : it  is  so  transparent  you  can  see 
the  chrysalis  through  it.  I am  sure  it  does  not 
require  much  stretch  of  fancy  for  you  to  discover 
much  humility  in  its  attitudes ; exhibiting  the 
habit  of  obedience,  the  conforming  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a superior,  you  might  suppose  it  a repre- 
sentation of  an  Oriental  making  his  salaam,  or 
that  of  a well-bred  “lackey.”  The  lower  part 
is  covered  with  short  bristles  standing  erect.  The 
moth,  if  a fine  specimen,  will  be  of  a red-fox 
color,  with  the  white  bands  clear  and  distinct ; 
the  hind  wings  the  same  color,  with  dashes  of  a 
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darker  shade  over  them.  The  fringe  is  alteip- 
ated  in  blocks  of  white  and  red.  The  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  grayish,  mixed  with  red.  The 
males  are  always  darker  than  the  females.  The 
antennse  and  feet  are  white  with  reddish  hairs. 
The  moths  are  generally  seen  the  first  week  in 
July.  The  time  varies  when  the  belt  of  eggs  is 
deposited.  These  remain  over  all  winter,  and 
are  hatched  early  in  the  spring.  They  have  eat 
their  supply,  and  gone  into  cocoon  about  the 
second  week  in  June.  The  time  of  feeding  and 
transformation  depends  on  the  weather.  In  dry 
and  warm  seasons  there  are  scarcely  any  of  these 
worms  to  be  seen. 

How  easy  it  is  to  have  none  at  any  season, 
simply  by  examining  your  apple-trees,  clipping 
the  twigs  off  on  which  you  discover  the  ring  of 
eggs  and  burning  them.  A small  amount  of  ob- 
servation and  care  are  all  the  remedies  you  re- 
quire in  this  instance. 

The  Carpocapsa,  or,  Oarpocampa  pomonella 
— “Apple-fruit  Moth,”  commonly  called  the 
“ Codling  Moth.”  This  insect  belongs  to  the 
division  of  Tineites  genus  Pyralis  of  Fabricius. 
Some  authors  have  placed  it  in  the  Tortrix  or- 
der ; which  I consider  an  error : first,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  folds  its  wings ; and, 
secondly,  from  its  way  of  transforming.  The 
Tortrices  are  strictly  leaf  rollers.  The  mother 
moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom  end 
of  the  fruit,  where  it  is  most  tender,  dropping 
one  at  a time,  going  from  branch  to  branch.  It 
hatches  in  a few  days,  and  begins  to  burrow  its 
way  directly  to  the  core,  where  it  commences  to 
eat.  At  this  period  it  is  white  with  small  black 
dots  over  it.  It  moults  four  times.  After  the 
last  it  becomes  flesh-colored,  ^he  head,  first  and 
last  segments,  are  brown  now ; the  dots  have  all 
disappeared.  By  the  time  it  is  full-grown  the 
apple  in  the  interim  is  entirely  destroyed,  show- 
ing no  mark  exteriorly  except  an  opening  which 
it  has  gnawed  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  to  hasten 
its  decay. 

It  now  falls  to  the  ground,  when,  if  you  are 
looking  after  your  orchard,  you  will  hasten  to 
gather  all  such  apples,  throwing  them  immedi- 
ately into  scalding  water  as  food  for  your  stock. 
Many  content  themselves  with  throwing  the  ap- 
ples as  they  are  picked  up  to  their  stock ; but 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
wood  around  old  palings,  etc.,  they  will  discover 
hidden  away  many  cocoons,  the  caterpillars  hav- 
ing escaped  before  the  apples  were  consumed/ 
By  making  this  small  exertion  I have  known  an 
orchard  deprived  of  this  visitor  in  two  seasons ; 
at  the  third  there  was  not  a “ worm-eaten”  ap- 
ple on  a tree.  When  the  caterpillar  makes  its 
cocoon  on  the  bark,  which  it  often  does,  you  may 
discover  it  by  the  flossy  silk  Bpun  over  it.  It 
resembles  a small  piece  of  tissue  paper  pasted 
on  the  tree.  The  chiysalis  is  of  a dark  brown 
color,  covered  with  hairs  or  prickles. 

The  moth,  though  small,  is  exceedingly  pret- 
ty. The  wings  appear  as  if  made  of  watered 
silk,  crossed,  like  the  plumage  of  some  birds, 
with  minute  gray  and  brown  lines.  On  the  front 


wings  are  two  oval  spots  of  very  dark  brown, 
edged  by  a bright  copper-color.  The  hind  wings 
and  body  are  of  a bright  yellow-brown ; the  head 
and  thorax  gray,  mingled  with  brown.  The 
oval  spot  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
moth.  Both  this  and  the  first-mentioned  moth 
! are  seen  in  numbers  flying  around  lights  in  the 
| summer  evenings.  . 

The  Molobrus  tremuhs — “Vibrating  Apple 
Midge1’ — belongs  to  the  Diptera  order,  Tipulida 
family,  Latreille’s  genus  Molobrus . This  insect 
is  very  small,  resembling  a gnat.  Often  you 
may  sec  it  vibrating  and  quivering  over  spotted 
fruit,  where  other  insects  have  been  rendering 
them  sufficiently  soft  for  her  short  ovipositor  to 
puncture  and  deposit  her  eggs.  These  small 
round  punctures,  sometimes  brown,  red,  or  yel- 
low, may  often  be  seen  on  otherwise  sound  ap- 
ples, as  this  midge  does  not  penetrate  deep  in 
the  larva  state.  The  worm  is  slim  and  footless ; 
very  translucent,  tapering  at  one  end,  the  other 
[ blunt.  It  eats  generally  in  a semicircle,  which 
after  a while  decays,  spreading  gradually.  It 
transforms  into  a brown  chrysalis  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  decayed  part,  a few  coarse  white 
hairs  wrapped  round  it.  The  wings  and  other 
joints  are  very  badly  protected  by  this  covering. 

But  if,  toward  the  fall,  you  place  an  apple  on 
some  earth,  the  worm  descends  and  forms  the 
oblong  case  usually  made  by  this  family  of  77- 
pulidc f.  I conclude  from  this  there  are  two 
broods  a year,  the  last  descending  to  the  earth 
for  tfie  winter. 

This  midge  is  banded  with  yellow,  has  dark- 
hued  legs  and  thorax.  The  wings  are  very 
transparent ; in  the  middle  of  them  is  a cell  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  hind  margin.  The 
antennso  have  sixteen  joints.  They  are  evi- 
dently on  the  increase ; scarcely  an  apple  I saw 
last  year  but  had  punctures  on  it.  Many  varie- 
ties of  these  midges  could  be  found  in  the  fruit- 
stores  in  Broadway.  I was  astonished  at  their 
numbers  last  season.  I was  happy  to  find  the 
remains  of  an  ichneumon  in  many  of  the  punc- 
tures. We  may  therefore  feel  assured  this  small 
depredator  can  go  so  far,  and  no  farther.  They 
assist  in  disfiguring  the  fruit,  if  not  in  injuring 
it  eventually. 

The  Aspidiotus  conchiformis — “Apple  Coc- 
cus”— is  a scale  insect,  commonly  called  “ Apple- 
bark  Louse.”  This  insect  has  a number  of  syn- 
onyms, but  I assume  that  of  Gmclin,  the  first 
describer  of  it.  It  is  as  common  in  Europe  as 
in  this  country,  and  is  now  becoming  to  fruit- 
growers appalling  in  its  depredations.  No  one, 
unless  he  has  noticed  the  evil,  can  conceive  the 
irredeemable  injuries  they  entail  upon  every  tree 
in  an  orchard  where  they  have  become  located ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  convince  most  persons 
that  so  minute  and  insignificant  an  atom  can  in- 
flict such  fatal  injuries. 

A variety  of  this  insect,  contemptible  as  it  ap- 
pears, has  ruined  the  prospects  and  the  commerce 
of  a whole  people.  They  have  changed  the  im- 
portations of  the  Azore  Islands,  and  blasted  the 
lives  of  whole  families,  perhaps  for  generations 
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to  come.  The  Island  of  Fayal  alone  used  to 
export  12,000  chests  of  oranges  yearly,  and  now 
none  at  all.  On  St.  Michaels  the  inhabitants 
have  given  up  their  orange  groves  in  despair, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  other  resources. 
These  results  show  us  how  insignificant  some 
of  Nature's  agents  are,  but  how  potent  in  their 
operations. 

It  belongs  to  a family  highly  necessary  and 
useful  to  man.  It  is  a congener  of  the  Coccus 
cacti , the  Cochineal  insect,  the  (7.  polonicus , the 
u Scarlet  grain”  of  Poland,  the  (7.  ilicis,  still 
used  in  medicine,  and  another  small  species  in 
the  East  Indies  which  produces  gum-lac.  From 
analogy  and  experiment  I am  convinced  that 
this  coccus  of  the  apj  de-trce  can  be  used  in  some 
wqy,  or  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  increase 
to  such  an  unusual  extent.  I will  here  state 
that  I made  a partial  trial  by  scraping  the  shells 
carefully  from  an  apple-tree  and  placing  them 
under  a steaming  process  in  a laboratory.  A 
fine  dead  green  dye  gave  a very  promising  re- 
sult, but  a severe  accident  prevented  a prosecu- 
tion of  the  matter.  I could  not  tell  what  changes 
alkaline  or  alcoholic  mixtures  would  have  given. 
I mention  this  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  these  experi- 
ments. 

Let  us  take  a nearer  view  of  this  probable 
scourge.  It  appears  on  the  bark  of  the  apple- 
tree  like  a minute  muscle  shell,  which  gives  it  its 
name — conchiformis.  They  are  brown,  dotted 
with  black.  Unless  you  are  a close  observer  you 
will  think  them  simply  enlarged  grains  of  the 
wood  or  bark. 

The  mother  insect  inserts  her  beak,  which  is 
at  the  small  end,  and  becomes  stationary,  never 
moving  again.  Her  only  occupation  is  to  im- 
bibe the  sap  of  the  doomed  tree,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently the  arrival  of  her  future  mate.  He  has 
wings,  and  a strong  stylus  between  the  two 
bristles  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  With  this 
ho  punctures  the  shell  of  the  female,  often  per- 
ishing in  the  attempt,  if  not  dying  immediately 
after.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the 
weather,  she  has  deposited  her  eggs — sometimes 
few,  often  hundreds,  if  the  tree  is  young  and 
healthy.  A fine  cottony  substance  exudes  from 
her  body,  which  protects  the  eggs.  The  shell, 
closely  glued  to  the  bark,  shelters  them  entirely 
from  heat  or  cold.  The  eggs  are  oval,  smooth, 
and  opaque — some  white,  which  are  females; 
others  yellow,  which  are  males.  If  you  turn  up 
a shell  sideways  you  can  see  the  whole  process. 
When  ready  to  emerge  they  burst  the  hind  por- 
tion of  the  shell  and  come  forth — small  white 
dots,  with  six  legs,  two  pair  near  the  head,  the 
last  pair  near  the  end  of  the  body.  They  move 
very  actively  over  the  bark,  puncturing  as  they 
go,  until  they  become  stationary — the  female  to 
have  her  eggs  impregnated,  the  male  to  undergo 
his  transformation  in  the  pupa-case,  which  is  his 
shell,  and  receive  his  wings.  When  ready  to 
emerge  he  performs  the  operation  in  a strange 
way,  coming  from  his  shell  backward — wings, 
legs,  and  bristles  all  turned  over  the  head.  But 
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to  accomplishes  it ; and  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, although  a mere  point,  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  eye,  he  is  perfect — a gay,  pretty  fel- 
low, very  bright  red  at  first,  becoming  brown 
with  age,  but  always  clear,  with  bright  white 
wings,  which  carry  him  busily  about  during  his 
brief  career.  A pretty  little  ichneumon  fly  fol- 
lows him  like  a Nemesis,  often  rendering  all  his 
efforts  abortive.  You  can  see  where  the  ichneu- 
mon pierces  near  the  neck  of  the  shell.  The 
male  coccus  penetrates  the  centre. 

If  these  insects  can  ever  be  used  as  a dye, 
many  will  find  them  as  profitable  as  an  apple 
crop;  otherwise  they  are  easily  destroyed  by 
washing  the  trees — using  a large  paint  brush — 
with  the  refuse  brine  of  mackerel.  This  is  ex- 
cessively offensive  to  many  insects,  and  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  tree,  the  salt  keeping  the  pores 
of  the  bark  moist,  and  the  greasy  particles  ren- 
dering it  very  obnoxious  to  the  cocci. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  these  insects 
throughout  the  country.  Doubtless  every  tree 
has  its  own  cocci,  if  examined  closely.  I have 
seen  them  on  the  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine, 
poplar,  willow,  and  many  others.  We  may  con- 
clude that  they  are  as  ubiquitous  as  the  Aphides, 
belonging  to  the  same  order — the  Hemiptera9  the 
third  family  of  Ilemopterous  Hemiptera. 

The  Rhynchcenus  nenuphar — “Plum  Weevil.” 

This  is  the  renowned  “ Curculio,”  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  surmised,  and  written; 
whose  fame  is  as  illy  deserved  as  that  of  many 
heroes  or  heroines  embalmed  in  history.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Coleoptera  order — the  large  family 
of  weevils — the  second  division,  Rhynchctnus . 

This  family  is  divided  into  three  great  divisions 
— Curculio , lthyn charms,  and  CaUartdra,  by  Lin- 
naeus, with  innumerable  genera  and  sub-genera. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  genus  Conotrachelus . 

It  is  a native  of  this  country,  and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Herbert,  in  1797.  It  has  a number 
of  synonyms.  It  is  a small  dark,  rough  beetle, 
resembling  a withered  bud.  When  you  touch  it 
it  draws  up  its  lpgs,  presses  its  long  antennae  and 
snout  close  against  its  breast,  ana  feigns  death 
for  any  length  of  time. 

When  the  mother  beetle  is  prepared  to  de- 
posit her  eggs  she  places  herself  on  the  plum, 
and  with  her  strong  proboscis  cuts  across  the 
lower  end,  which  is  always  softer  than  toward 
the  stem.  It  has  been  for  me  many  years  an  in- 
vestigation whether  she  could  do  this.  I argued 
%thus:  It  was  impossible,  for  the  brittle  muzzle 
must  inevitably  snap  off  at  the  head  in  the  effort 
of  cutting  the  skin  of  a fruit  which  I could  with 
difficulty  indent  with  the  strong  nail  of  my 
thumb.  I could  not  relinquish  my  supposition 
that  it  was  performed  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  But  time 
and  perseverance  convinced  me  of  my  error,  r.nd 
I was  both  delighted  and  amazed  when  I realized 
how  beautifully  her  means  are  adapted  to  the 
end  she  has  in  view.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
proboscis  are  two  small  sharp  teeth  of  horn. 

You  perceive  how  elbowed  the  antennas  are,  the 
long  joints  of  which  reach  two  small  punctures 
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near  the  eyes  at  the  very  top  of  the  proboscis,  brown,  while  the  wing-covers  are  a light  horny 
When  she  is  preparing  to  cut  the  skin  the  joints  yellow  on  the  lower  portions.  This  is  really  all 
of  the  antennas  are  placed  in  these  sockets,  which  that  can  be  said  or  written  about  this  insect ; 
strengthen  and  guide  the  proboscis  as  its  teeth  and  you  can  easily  convince  yourself  that  it  is 
force  up  the  skin,  giving  it  the  needful  purchase,  all  that  is  needed. 

This  accomplished,  she  turns  round  and  widens  If  you  will  examine  the  roots  of  a plum-tree 
it  with  two  small  plates  at  the  end  of  the  abdo-  which  has  been  infested,  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
men, and  with  their  aid  deposits  a single  egg,  son,  you  will  see  how  utterly  useless  are  washes, 
drawing  the  skin  back  over  it,  and  the  wound  in  nets,  etc.,  etc.  Scrape  the  roots  free  of  soil  in 
a day  or  so  is  healed.  A hole  is  made  at  the 
bend  of  the  cut  to  allow  evaporation  to  take 
place  around  the  egg,  or  the  young  worm  would, 
when  so  very  tender,  be  drowned  or  suffocated. 

This  proboscis,  when  the  insect  is  just  dead, 
placed  under  a magnifier,  shows  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  complications  of  nerves,  turning, 
twisting,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
all  the  way  up,  until  they  are  lost  in  three  large 
main  arteries  which  go  through  the  whole  body. 

As  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched  the  worm  works  solving : not  from  any  exhibition  made  by  the 
into  the  fruit  destroying  it  completely  in  time,  insects  themselves.  Their  jaws  are  less  impos- 
It  is  a small  white,  footless  grub,  with  a strong  ing  than  those  of  many  other  varieties.  This 
brown  horny  head.  When  ready  to  transform,  * ~e  n ^ • 

the  plum  generally  falls  to  ,the  ground,  and  the 
worm  issues  from  the  same  path  it  made  and 
enters  the  earth,  where  it  rolls  itself  into  an 
oval,  making  a loose  pupa-case,  a few  grains  of 
sand  adhering,  to  the  coarse  thread  or  paste  it 
places  around  the  limbs.  It  is  a singular  chrys- 
alis, embedded  in  sand,  on  one  side,  resembling' 

grains  of  mouldy  rice  on  the  upper,  and  can  impressed  copperish  spots  on  both  wing-cover9. 
easily  be  detected  reposing  as  close  as  possible  They  are  round  at  their  tips,  but  very  irregular 
to  the  main  roots  of  the  plum-tree.  If  you  turn  in  the  outline,  being  jagged  and  cut  up,  like 
up  the  soil  carefully  a few  inches,  you  can  re-  small  teeth ; they  are  seldom  entirely  closed 
lieve  the  tree  of  hundreds  of  this  fruit-destroyer,  over  the  body.  Their  legs  are  thick  and  short, 
Often  the  plum  does  not  fall,  and  the  worm  and  the  solidity  of  the  thighs  of  the  hindmost 
comes  from  it  on  the  tree.  In  wandering  along  pair  has  determined  the  name  of  the  beetle, 
it  must  assuredly  meet  with  some  of  those  black,  The  antenna  of  this  beetle  is  toothed  like  a saw. 
grainy  warts  made  on  this  tree  by  insects  be-  The  mother  insect  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
longing  to  the  Hymcnoptera  order,  Gallicolce  bark  during  the  months  of  Juno  and  July — here 
family  (gall  insects).  Hero  it  often  remains  and  there,  only  one  at  a time,  very  near  the 
over  the  winter,  curled  up,  not  transforming  to  roots.  It  is  hatched  about  the  latter  part  of 
a chrysalis  until  the  spring,  if  at  all.  I have  August,  and  commences  boring  directly  under 
often  found  these  worms  in  these  warts — a dozen  the  bark,  devouring  only  the  sap-wood  at  first, 
and  more  in  some ; but  never  had  them  come  to  As  it  gains  strength  it  works  deeper,  and  at  last 
any  thing  unless  I shook  them  upon  the  earth,  enters  the  solid  wood.  Its  journey  is  now  up- 
when  they  would  burrow  immediately,  and  in  ward;  and  if  the  winter  is  mild  it  will  continue 
a day  or  so  would  be  discovered  in  a chrysalis  boring  its  way,  having  stopped  up  the  orifice  bo- 
state.  But  to  conclude,  as  some  authors  have  hind  it  with  saw-dust — the  product  of  its  own 
done,  that  the  weevil  makes  these  warts  is  sim-  industry.  Thus  it  works  until  the  sap  begins 
ply  absurd.  She  has  no  saw,  no  instrument  to  ascend,  when  it  gnaws  out  toward  the  bark 
which  can  perforate  the  bark.  Then  if  she  ac-  again,  and  cutting  as  thin  an  oval  as  it  dares 
complished  this  her  larva  would  starve,  as  its  do  between  daylight  and  security,  it  weaves  a 

loose  covering  of  silk,  and*  transforms  into  a 
brown  chrysalis,  with  black  lines  and  dots  on  it 
in  some  specimens ; in  others  they  are  wanting, 
and  penetrate  the  interior,  the  worm  itself  would  The  chrysalis  is  entirely  white  for  some  weeks, 
do  very  little  harm  to  the  plum.  It  is  the  air  and  always  has  its  head  turned  to  the  thin  cov- 
admitted,  causing  the  decay,  and  not  that  the  ering  of  bark.  The  grub  is  a most  singular- 
worm  consumes  so  much,  which  destroys  the  looking  creature : very  broad  across  the  third 
fruit.  Many  suppose  this  insect  can  not  fly;  segment,  which  causes  it  to  boro  a wider  chan- 
bnt  this  is  an  error.  Because  they  can  perceive  nel  and  flatter  than  its  confreres.  This  segment 
no  joining  of  the  wing-cases  they  conclude  thefe  is  covered  with  hard  brown  warts  or  elevations 

is  none.  But  they  fly  well;  the  under  wings  1 A — J — 1: — - 

are  full  and  strong.  Like  those  of  other  beetles, 
these  .are  beautifully  marked  on  the  edges  with 
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witn  two  aeep  lines  intersecting  it.  jtseiore  tnc 
last  moult  these  lines  and  elevations  aro  red, 

but  turn  almost  black  when  the  grub  is  about 
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jaws  are  feeble,  scarcely  able  to  consume  the 
soft  pulp  of  the  plum.  If  it  were  not  for  de- 
taching the  stone,  and  allowing  the  air  to  enter 


ucviiiD  ui  a ecu  wwi , imu  a uiao^r 

polish.  The  head  is  hidden  in  the  thorax  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  is  covered  with  flne  white  hairs. 
The  thorax  and  head  are  deeply  punctured. 
The  elytra , or  wing-cases,  have  three  lines  run- 
ning down  them ; they  are  rough  and  uneven, 
with  a vast  number  of  lines  crossing  every  way 
over  them.  There  are  generally  three  deeply- 


the  fall,  before  frost,  throwing  around  them  lime 
or  ashes,  and  this  insect  will  gradually  disap- 
pear. 

The  Buprestis femorata  of  Fabricius — “ Thick- 
legged Apple-Boring  Beetle.”  This  insect  be- 
longs to  the  Coleoptera  order,  the  genus  Chryso- 
bothris.  They  are  called  by  the  French  “Rich- 
ards,” on  account  of  their  usually  brilliant  col- 
oring. -Why  they  have  obtained  the  silly  name 
of  “ snapping  beetles”  in  this  country  is  beyond 
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transforming ; otherwise  it  is  eoft  and  fleshv, 
and  of  a dull  yellow  color.  The  jaws  are  strong, 
and  highly  polished.  The  head  is  almost  sunk 
under  the  second  segment.  The  teeth  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  mouth  are  hidden,  unless  you 
pinch  and  tease  the  grub,  and  make  it  protrude 
them.  The  antennas — two  yellow,  bead-like 
protuberances — are  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
outer  portion  of  the  head. 

These  beetles  are  hard  at  work  all  oyer  the 
country,  not  confining  themselves  to  the  apple- 
tree,  but  the  peach  and  the  cherry  are  equally 
liked.  Twenty-two  runs  of  this  beetle  have 
been  counted  in  an  apple-tree,  at  different 
heights,  before  it  was  five  years  old,  and  the 
owner  was  quite  at  a loss  “what  made  it  so 
sickly;  it  co6t  enough  to  be  good,”  he  said  to 
me. 

“Shake  it  hard,”  said  I.  Snap  went  the 
tree.  “Now  I will  take  out  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  beetles,  and  the  sooner  you  use  the  rest 
for  fire-wood  the  better.” 

The  owner  looked  astonished.  But  there  was 
another  and  another,  all  going  the  same  path. 

“ What  can  be  done  ?” 

“The  grub  of  the  beetle,”  I replied,  “acts 
fairly  by  you.  It  leaves  a pile  of  fresh  saw- 
dust just  where  it  has  entered ; and  that  saw- 
dust will  continue  increasing  for  five  or  six  days. 
If  you  take  a piece  of  wire  and  run  it  up  the  ori- 
fice it  is  killed,  and  your  tree  is  safe.  If  you 
feel  that  you  have  not  touched  it,  cut  into  the 
bark  until  you  reach  it.” 

A quick,  observing  eye  should  be  the  portion 
of  every  one  who  owns  an  orchard.  It  can  be 
rendered  very  profitable  to  cultivate  an  observing 
faculty. 

Saperda  Candida  of  Fabricius;  S.  bivittata 
of  Say — the  “ Capricorn  Boring  Beetle”  of  the 
Quince.  This  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ceram - 
by  tide* — * 1 Long-Horned  Beetles.  ” When  new- 
ly emerged  it  is  a very  pretty  insect,  having  two 
white  stripes  down  the  thorax  and  wing-covers, 
between  three  of  soft,  amber-brown  color.  The 
body,  face,  legs,  and  antennas  are  white.  It 
has  been  doubted  by  some  entomologists  whether 
Fabricins  had  a right  of  priority  to  the  naming 
of  this  beetle.  This  may  appear  of  small  im- 
portance to  readers.  What  is  play  to  you,  is 
hard  work  to  us.  To  have  to  identify  an  insect, 
with  at  least  half  a dozen  synonyms,  renders  the 
question,  “ What’s  in  a name  ?”  of  vast  signifi- 
cance. But  the  dqubt  that  Fabricius  knew  the 
insect  well,  and  has  a right  to  his  name  being 
retained,  is  removed  from  my  mind  entirely. 

This  saperda  “painted”  creature  no  longer 
resembles  an  insect  two  years  old.  The  amber 
hue  becomes  dark-brown,  and  the  white  a sickly, 
dingy  yellow;  in  fact,  no  one  who  does  not 
paint  these  insects  when  in  life  can  conceive 
how  very  much  they  fade  in  brilliancy  after 
death. 

This  beetle  comes  forth  only  at  night  during 
the  month  of  June.  It  belongs  strictly  to  the 
quince  ; but  they  are  now  so  abundant  that  they 
are  found  OQ^the  peach  and  cherry  trees.  If  its 
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depredations  continue  a few  years  longer,  the 
quince- tree  will  disappear  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  mother  beetle  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  grooves  of  the  bark,  very  close  to  the 
earth  line.  The  grub  comes  forth  in  six  days, 
and  commences  operations  by  boring  directly 
into  the  bark  until  it  reaches  the  sap-wood,  tak- 
ing particular  care  to  shove  all  the  saw-dust  out 
of  the  orifice — inviting  your  attention  to  that 
which  it  proposes  doing.  It  here  makes  a 
smooth,  flat,  round  cavity,  where  it  remains  the 
first  year,  always  cleaning  its  abode,  and  casting 
the  debris  out  through  the  hole  it  makes  for  the 
purpose.  The  second  year  its  operations  are 
deeper,  working  upward  into  the  solid  wood; 
but  now  closing  the  orifice,  and  packing  the  saw- 
dust close  behind  it  as  it  proceeds.  It  has  grown 
now  quite  a large  grub,  and  casts  its  skin  for 
the  third  time.  In  the  centre  of  its  run  it  forms 
a nice  warm  chamber,  by  packing  saw-dust  and 
shreds  of  wood  veiy  compactly,  where  it  passes  * 
the  second  winter,  curled  up  in  a circle. 

When  the  sap  ascends  it  wakes  up;  clears 
away  the  top  of  its  burrow,  and  bores  on  expe- 
ditiously, until  it  reaches  the  bark,  where  it 
hollows  out  a cavity,  lining  it  nicely  with  coarse 
silk;  and  there  turns  into  a brown  chrysalis, 
with  very  minute  prickles  on  the  rings  and  back, 
and  several  stout  ones  at  the  tip  of  the  last  seg- 
ment. Here  it  remains  until  June,  when  it 
gnaws  the  thin  covering  of  bark,  and  comes  out 
in  the  night  a perfect  beetle.  The  grub  is  white 
and  fleshy,  with  a brown  horny  head,  powerful 
rasping  jaws.  The  wide  segment  is  much  nar- 
rower than  in  the  larva  of  the  former-tjeetle.  It 
is  longer,  and  marked  with  white  fleshy  warts 
above  and  below,  and  covered  with  very  short, 
minute  hairs.  It  has  no  feet. 

What  renders  its  depredations  peculiarly  de- 
structive is  its  long  life  in  the  grub  state,  and  the 
length  of  its  burrow,  being  in  some  instances  a 
foot  long.  When  there  are  several  on  a tree 
you  may  conclude  its  fertility  must  soon  pass 
away.  The  woodpecker  family  of  birds  is  in- 
valuable in  an  orchard ; and  that  pretty  creat- 
ure the  Downy  Woodpecker  (Picug  jrubescens')  is 
indefatigable.  But  when  the  grub  gets  over  the 
second  year  there  is  small  help  for  the  doomed 
tree.  But  this  is  your  fault  for  not  examining 
the  roots  and  trunks  for  the  appearing  of  saw- 
dust. Often,  when  the  trunk  is  occupied  by 
other  grubs,  the  beetle  selects  the  joints  of  the 
lowest  branches,  where  the  6aw-dust  is  easily 
seen.  Observation  and  care  constantly  exerted 
will  remove  this  pest  in  a few  seasons.  It  is 
time,  if  any  quince-trees  are  to  be  saved,  that 
the  owners  of  orchards  moke  some  effort  of  this 
kind. 

Buprestis  acuminata  of  Fabricius ; the  B, 
divaricata  of  Say — “Divaricated  Wing-Beetle 
of  the  Cherry-Tree.”  This  beetle  belongs  to  the 
genus  Dicer  ca.  It  is  coppery -colored,  very 
blassy  in  hue,  and  thickly  punctured.  The 
thorax  has  a slight  furrow  in  the  centre.  The 
wing-covers  taper  very  much,  and  appear  as  if 
the  tips  had  been  cut  off.  They  are  covered 
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with  impressed  lines,  and  small  oblong  squares 
of  black  are  raised  over  them.  The  antenna 
are  saw-toothed.  The  leg  of  the  male  is  toothed 
on  the  shanks.  The  grub  is  footless,  yellowish, 
and  fleshy,  with  a small  brown  head,  very  much 
sunken ; powerful  jaws,  with  three  teeth.  The 
grub  resembles  other  borers  very  closely,  but  the 
mother  beetle  deposits  her  eggs  higher  up  on  the 
bark,  and  the  grub  cuts  straight  across  from  one 
side  of  the  trunk  to  the  other,  entering  one  side 
of  the  trunk  and  coming  out  nearly  opposite. 
When  it  arrives  here  it  hollows  out  a cavity  un- 
der the  bark  and  reposes.  They  live  in  the  grub 
state  three  seasons.  The  first  run  is  shorter  and 
more  direct.  The  second  winter  the  channel  be- 
comes crooked,  having  a centre  chamber  ar- 
ranged for  winter-quarters.  I have  never  found 
this  beetle  but  on  the  cherry-tree.  It  devours 
the  leaves  and  flower- buds  most  voraciously. 
They  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  saw-dust  is 
visible  at  the  orifice  of  the  burrow  for  weeks. 

Saperda  tripunctata  of  Fabricius — “Three- 
Spotted  Borer  of  the  Raspberry.”  It  belongs  to 
the  Cerambycian  family;  genus  Oberea . This 
beetle  is  deep  black,  except  the  thorax,  which 
is  a rusty  yellow,  with  three  black  spots  on 
it.  The  wing -covers  are  roughly  punctured; 
the  ends  are  notched,  terminating  in  two  points. 
She  makes  her  appearance  in  August,  and  de- 
posits her  eggs  over  the  raspberry  bushes,  near 
the  twigs  and  leaves.  The  grubs  burrow  directly 
in  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  consume  as  they  go 
all  the  pith,  so  that  in  a short  time  the  bush 
withers  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  before  the 
fall.  They  remain  over  winter  in  a middle  cham- 
ber ; and  work  down,  toward  the  spring,  to  the 
root  of  the  bush,  where  a small  cavity  is  made 
in  the  stem ; and  turns  into  a light-brown  chrys- 
alis, covered  with  spines,  and  comes  out  a perfect 
beetle  in  August.  The  grub  differs  from  other 
borers  by  being  narrow  and  rounded  at  the  last 
segments.  The  head  is  larger,  and  the  first 
three  rings  have  very  imperfect  legs,  or  pointed 
tubercles ; the  other  segments  have  none. 

You  can  easily  find  out  where  they  are  by  the 
sickly  appearance  of  the  bush.  To  take  it  up 
by  the  roots  and  burn  it  is  the  surest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. But  to  prevent  the  harm,  examine  the 
roots  carefully ; covering  them  with  ashes,  and 
outting  away  every  superfluous  twig,  will  secure 
your  bushes.  They  are  said  to  be  very  ruinous 
in  many  places  throughout  the  country  where 
this  very  delightful  fruit  can  be  cultivated,  and 
I have  found  them  frequently,  of  late  years,  on 
the  wild  and  cultivated  blackberry. 

But  my  space  is  exhausted,  and  how  few  from 
among  the  hosts  have  been  placed  before  you ! 
The  theme  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply. 
The  untiring  industry,  the  instinct,  the  brill- 
iancy, the  beauty  of  these  little  things  can  not 
fail  to  attract  the  observation  of  every  reflecting 
mind;  and  the  lesson  of  truth  and  wisdom  is 
garnered  around  them  likewise,  but  many  shake 
their  heads  and  will  only  allow, 

44  While  thin  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

_ Both  grossly  dose  us  in,  we  can  not  hear  it." 
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A TALK  WITH  JEFFERSON. 

DURING  a sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion  in 
the  summer  of  1822,  wishing  to  visit  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  then  in 
the  process  of  erection  at  Charlottesville,  and  also 
to  visit  their  illustrious  projector,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
at  his  noted  residence  on  the  overlooking  eleva- 
tion of  Monticello,.  I procured  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  and, 
repairing  to  that  village,  at  once  delivered  my 
letter  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

“That  is  Mr.  Jefferson,”  he  said,  glancing 
over  the  letter,  and  seeing  it  included  the  re- 
quest of  an  introduction  to  that  personage — 
“That  is  Mr.  Jefferson  whom  you  see  yonder, 
taking  the  chisel  from  the  hand  of  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  showing  him  how  to  turn  a volute 
of  the  capital  on  which  he  is  engaged.” 

“ Why,  does  Mr.  Jefferson  go  into  sculpture 
in  so  practical  a manner  as  that  ?”  I asked,  in 
some  surprise. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “yes,  often,  when 
he  detects  faulty  work.  Indeed  we  consider  him 
the  best  workman  on  the  ground.  But  here  he 
comes.  I will  introduce  you;  and  when  he 
leaves  the  place,  as  he  probably  is  about  to  do, 

I will  go  the  rounds  of  the  works  with  you.” 

Mr.  Jefferson — a tall,  straight,  sandy-com- 
plexioned  man,  wearing  a coat  of  Virginia  cloth, 
surmounting  a buff  vest  and  broadcloth  pants — 
advanced  with  an  elastic  step  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, when  I wag  introduced,  and  greeted 
with  the  sweet,  winning  smile  which  so  peculiar- 
ly distinguished  him,  and  w'hich,  doubtless,  was 
one  of  4he  secrets  of  his  great  personal  popularity 
and  magnetic  power  over  all  whom  he  would 
conciliate. 

“ You  will  dine  with  me  at  Monticello  to- 
day, I trust,”  he  said.  “I  must  ride  down  the 
river  a couple  of  miles,  to  see  to  the  repairing  of 
the  foundation  of  my  mills  there,  which  the  ras- 
cally workmen  slighted  when  laid  in  my  absence 
while  in  office.  But  I shall  return  to  meet  you 
at  the  dinner-table.” 

So  saying,  he,  though  then  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  mounted  the  young  blooded  hone  that 
was  now  led  up  for  him  with  the  agility  of  a 
boy,  and  galloped  away  to  his  destination. 

We  will  pass  over  our  delightful  ride  along  up 
the  spiral  road  to  the  top  of  the  broad,  dome- 
shaped Monticello,  the  unique  mansion  that  sur- 
mounted it,  the  museum,  picture-gallery,  and 
library;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  Virginia  dinner, 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  head  of  the 
household,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  his 
interesting  grand-children,  Master  and  Misses 
Randolph.  We  will  pass  over  all  these  as  for- 
eign to  the  object  of  this  article,  which  is  to  re- 
port some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  utter- 
ances with  which  we  were  about  to  be  favored. 

As  we  rose  from  the  dinner- table,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son led  me  at  once  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
house,  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  be 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  bade  me  be  seated, 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  “ finished  bis  labors 
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and  studies  for  the  day,  and  had  now  nothing  to 
do  but  talk.” 

“ In  examining  the  plan  of  our  University, 
with  its  buildings  finished  and  in  progress,  you 
noticed,  doubtless,  that  of  the  different  struc- 
tures designed  for  professors’  houses,  no  two 
are  of  the  same  order  of  architecture ; and  that 
these  houses  are  to  be  at  least  numerous  enough 
to  represent  the  whole  of  the  five  orders.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  furnish  correct  models  for 
public  buildings  and  private  residences,  so  that 
students  educated  here,  or  their  friends  visiting 
here,  may  carry  away  with  them,  and  thus  be 
the  means  of  spreading,  a true  architectural 
taste  among  the  people  of  Virginia.” 

“You  contemplate,  I am  told,  Sir,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  professorships  which  are  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  to  be  found  in  our  American  col- 
leges.” 

“ Yes,  especially  one  of  the  Saxon  language, 
a knowledge  of  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
English,  I deem  no  less  indispensable  than  that 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  I have  put  myself  in  cor- 
respondence with  several  geutleraen  in  England 
on  the  subject,  and  they  have  recommended  two 
or  three  different  individuals  for  this  professor- 
ship. But  so  difficult  is  it,  even  in  England,  to 
find  any  one  a proper  judge  of  the  competency 
of  another  in  this  language,  and  so  anxious  am 
I that  this  post  should  be  well  filled,  that  I re- 
solved I would  know  something  of  the  language 
myself  before  finally  engaging  any  one,  that,  by 
a personal  examination,  I may  be  enabled  to 
form  a pretty  safe  general  judgment  of  the  com- 
petency of  applicants.  And  for  this  purpose  I, 
last  spring,  procured  from  England  a full  set  of 
Saxon  elementary  books,  and  have  ever  since 
devoted  two  hours  each  day  to  the  study  of  the 
language ; and  in  a few  months  more  I hope  to 
feel  myself  prepared  to  meet  such  applicants  in 
conference.  I design,  also,  that  all  the  profess- 
orships should  be  filled  by  the  most  eminent 
men ; and  with  this  object  I have  invited  Mr. 
Bowdich,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  to  come  and 
occupy  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  since  I consid- 
er Mr.  Bowditch  to  be  the  second  mathematician 
in  the  world,  Laplace  being  doubtless  the  first.” 

“ Do  you  design  a Medical  Department  in  the 
university  ?” 

“I  think  not.  Anatomy,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
science;  but  I have  no  confidence  in  Materia 
Medica , which  I have  long  since  banished  from 
my  family,  choosing  rather  to  rely  on  nursing 
and  nature  for  a cure.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  subject  when  I was  Minister  to 
France.  During  my  residence  in  Paris  ray 
daughter  was  seized  with  a typhus  fever,  and  I 
sent  for  a physician,  who  was  called  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  one  in  the  city.  He 
came,  examined  the  patient,  gave  some  direc- 
tions about  nursing,  and  departed,  giving  no 
medicine  and  leaving  none?  tt>  be  given.  The 
same  course  wa3  taken  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  when,  growing  uneasy,  I said  to  him, 

“ ‘Doctor,  you  don’t  appear  to  be  doing  any 
thing  for  my  daughter.  What  is  the  reason  V 
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“ ‘ The  reason  is,  I wish  her  to  get  well.  I 
had  supposed  you  knew  what  my  system  of  prac- 
tice was,  or  you  would  not  have  sent  for  me.’ 

“ ‘ No;  what  is  it?’ 

“‘To  have  the  most  careful  nursing,  leave 
the  disease  to  wear  itself  out,  and  let  nature  do 
the  rest,  but  give  no  medicine.’ 

“Well,  Sir,  though  still  uneasy,  I acquiesced 
in  the  course,  and  the  result  was,  my  daughter 
recovered  with  a constitution  uninjured  by  min- 
eral medicine.  Since  then — a period  of  nearly 
thirty  years — I have  been  my  own  doctor,  and 
scrupulously  following  the  system  of  this  French 
physician,  have  practiced  not  only  in  my  own 
family,  but  among  the  colored  people  on  my 
plantation,  taking  them  all  through  the  worst 
of  fevers,  and  never  losing  a single  patient. 

“You  see,”  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  a pause, 
indicating  that  he  had  no  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  had  been  under  consideration — 

“you  see  that  ancient  looking  building  down 
yonder  in  front  of  us,  a little  removed  from  the 
foot  of  this  eminence?  That  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  strangers.  That  was  the  old 
home  of  the  noted  Patrick  Henry.” 

“It  is  indeed  an  object  of  interest  to  me,€ir. 

It  would  be  so  at  any  time ; and  it  is  especially 
so  at  this,  as  I have  just  been  reading  Wirt’s 
Life  of  Henry ; and  I shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  from  one,  who  is  so  competent  to 
judge,  how  far  my  impression  that  the  biography 
was  overcolored  is  well  grounded.” 

“In  some  respects  it  doubtless  is  overcolored, 
but  in  others  scarcely  colored  up  to  what  was 
the  reality.  Mr.  Wirt  makes  Henry  a states- 
man aSd  a lawyer : neither  of  these  was  true. 

Henry  was  a bold  and  sincere  patriot,  but  no 
statesman.  And  his  opinion  on  a law  point 
was  absolutely  not  worth  one  single  brass  far- 
thing. But  as  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory,  Mr. 

Wirt  has  hardly  done  him  justice.  His  power 
over  an  audience  was  wonderful,  and  to  myself, 

I confess,  almost  incomprehensible.  Men  were 
frenzied  under  his  appeals,  and  seemed  to  be- 
come the  mere  machines  of  his  will.  I have 
never  witnessed  any  thing  like  it  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  And  I doubt  whether  there 
ever  was  in  America  any  such  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  a speaker  over  an  audience,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Whitfield,  the  greatest 
pulpit  orator,  doubtless,  of  all  modern  times. 

And  Henry,  like  Whitfield,  should  have  been  a 
preacher.  Had  he  been  one,  he  would  have 
been  a prodigy.  But  what,  you  will  ask,  was 
the  secret  of  this  singular  power?  That  is  a 
question  which,  among  thinking  men,  has  before 
been  often  asked,  but  never  to  my  mind  satis- 
factorily answered.  It  certainly  was  not  from 
any  peculiar  richness  of  thought  or  force  of  his 
ideas;  for  his  speeches  when  analyzed  by  the 
thinking  hearer,  as  soon  as  he  could  divest  him- 
self of  the  peculiar  effect  of  their  delivery,  were 
seen  to  amount  to  but  very  little.  I have  my- 
self sat  and  listened  to  one  of  his  speeches  with 
a strange  thrill  of  pleasure,  yielded  myself  in- 
voluntarily to  the  influence,  shut  up  my  eyes, 
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and  sat  it  out  to  the  end  like  one  in  a trance, 
and  then,  as  I aroused  myself  from  the  thrall,  I 
have  asked  myself,  Noio  what  has  the  man  said  to 
produce  such  an  effect , even  on  myself,  guarded  as 
I want  But  I never  could  tell.  No,  that  effect 
was  not  produced  by  the  force  of  intellect,  but 
the  faculty  of  completely  seizing  the  sympathies 
of  the  hearers,  or  rather  perhaps  some  magnetic 
jx>wer  over  them,  which  was  the  peculiar  gift  of 
the  man,  and  which  has  been  rarely  or  never 
possessed  by  any  individual,  to  the  same  extent, 
in  this  country  before.  Henry  was  no  scholar, 
and  read  scarcely  any  thing.  I recollect  he, 
one  fall,  came  up  here,  and  saying  he  had  been 
thinking  he  would  read  some  during  the  approach- 
ing winter,  asked  me  to  lend  him  a book.  I 
lent  him  a volume  .of  Hume’s  Essays.  He 
brought  it  back  the  next  spring,  when  I' asked 
him  if  he  had  read  it?  ‘No,’  he  replied.  ‘I 
tried  to  read  it  two  or  three  times,  but  I never 
could  got  through  more  than  a page  or  so  before 
I fell  asleep.’  And  yet  for  all  his  indolence,  and 
his  aversion  to  acquiring  what  he  called  book 
knowledge,  Henry  had  a great  soul  and  a com- 
prehensive intellect,  which,  on  all  occasions  suffi- 
ciently important  to  arouse  his  highest  faculties, 
he  brought  into  action  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  Indeed  I hardly  know  what  Virginia 
would  have  done  without  the  powerful  impetus 
he  imparted  to  the  great  political  revolution 
of  1776.” 

“Yes,”  I here  remarked,  “Patrick  Henry's 
services  in  our  great  political  revolution  are 
every  where  acknowledged ; and  in  reading 
Wirt’s  glowing  account  of  those  services  and  of 
bis  intense  love  of  freedom^I  could  not  forbear 
asking  an  opponent  in  argument  the  question  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  you,  and  that  is,  where 
would  Henry,  if  now  alive,  with  his  old  keen 
appreciation  of  human  rights,  where  would  Hen- 
ry be  found  in  the  social  revolution,  or  rather  the 
revolution  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  his  na- 
tive State,  which,  with  somewhat  divided  opin- 
ions, you  are  now  inaugurating? — I allude  to  the 
institution  of  slavery,  in  connection  with  the 
State  Convention  called  in  part  to  provide  for  its 
gradual  abolishment.” 

“ Where  would  Henry  be  found,  if  alive,  at 
this  crisis,  would  you  ask  ? It  would  require  no 
gift  of  prophecy  in  me  to  answer  that  question. 
He  would  be  found  with  those  with  whom,  side 
by  side,  he  once  labored  m the  matter  so  strenu- 
ously— Mr.  Madison,  myself,  and  many  others 
of  Virginia’s  most  enlightened  statesmen.  Henry 
was,  at  that  time,  even  more  determined  in  his 
opposition  to  slavery  than  the  rest  of  us.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  the  first  of  all  the  States 
to  take  any  definite  anti-slavery  action,  as  early 
as  1778,  through  the  influence  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  the  few  leading  men  who  felt  like  him,  and 
like  him  had  the  moral  courage  to  take  a bold 


and  decided  stand  on  the  subject,  abolished  the 
slave  traffic  in  this  State  by  law.  And  besides 
the  all-important  aid  Henry  contributed  to  this 
measure,  he  caused  his  opinions  and  influence  to 
be  heeded  and  felt  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  an  influential  por- 
tion of  whom,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Madison, 
thought  that  they  had  so  guarded  that  instru- 
ment that  it  should  never  afford  the  remotest 
sanction  to  slavery,  but  rather  invite  the  after 
prohibitory  action  of  Congress.  And  when  Con- 
gress, in  response  to  our  known  sentiments,  sub- 
sequently prohibited  the  further  introduction  of 
slaves  after  a certain  time,  Mr.  Madison  thought, 
and  we  all  thought,  we  had  effectually  accom- 
plished the  great  desideratum  of  giving  slavery 
its  death-blow,  or  the  blow  at  least  under  which 
the  institution  could  only  linger  a few  years  to 
perish  from  the  land,  which  it  had  already  begun 
to  blight  with  its  malifle  influence.  But  we 
soon  found  ourselves  sadly  mistaken.  When 
the  time  arrived  on  which  all  had  counted  for 
its  rapid  decline,  we  saw  it  taking  deeper  root 
than  ever.  The  cupidity  of  an  influential  class, 
taking  advantage  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  other 
classes,  had  prevailed.  And  so  it  has  gone  on, 
till  this  terrible  incubus  on  the  prosperity  and 
true  welfare  of  the  South  is  swelling  up  to 
mountain  proportions.  This,  of  late  years,  has 
constituted  the  burden  of  my  anxieties;  and 
last  spring  I had  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  subject,  when,  finding  ourselves 
perfectly  agreed  in  views  and  sentiments,  wc 
both  resolved  we  would  make  one  more  effort 
before  we  died  to  rid  our  State  ofthis  unspeak- 
able evil  before  forever  too  late.  And  the  re- 
sult of  our  movement  was  the  proposition  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  of 
Virginia,  which  is  soon  to  be  presented  for  the 
action  of  the  approaching  State  Convention  for 
making  all  expedient  alterations  in  our  Consti- 
tution, and  which,  with  the  strong  backing 
promised  us,  we  have  fondly  hoped  might  be 
adopted.  And  yet  we  should  not  be  too  san- 
guine of  such  an  auspicious  result.  The  same 
causes  that  have  hitherto  led  to  the  defeat  of 
every  such  movement  may  again  conspire  to 
bring  this  to  the  same  fate,  and  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  stage  of  life  with  our  vistas 
of  the  earthly  future  darkened  by  the  presages 
of  the  doom,  which,  if  not  averted  by  emancipa- 
tion, must  sooner  or  later  fall,  not  only  on  our 
own  beloved  State,  but  the  whole  South,  in  the 
ruin  of  their  people  or  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
republican  liberties,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
evitable workings  of  that  most  unfortunate  in- 
stitution.” 

The  measure  was  not  destined  to  prevail,  and 
we  are  now  in  a position  to  estimate  the  deep 
foresight  embodied  in  the  prophecy  of  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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REST. 

A CRIMSON  cloud,  all  fringed  with  sunset  fire, 
Hung  like  a curtain  in  the  burning  west, 
And  seemed  to  yearn  with  languor  and  desire 
Toward  the  earth’s  cold  breast. 

The  purple  mountain  reared  his  giant  head, 
Flush’d  at  the  summit  with  the  roseate  glow ; 
The  Talley  at  his  feet,  like  something  dead, 

Lay  silent  far  below. 

A bird,  whose  weary  pinions  droop’d  with  flight, 
Sailed  on,  a shadow  in  illumin’d  air; 

And  over  all  the  solemn,  dark* browed  Night 
Let  fall  her  raven  hair. 

A wind  from  out  the  portals  of  the  sun 

Blew  cool  o’er  scented  fields  and  groves  of  pine ; 
And  in  the  blue  empyrean,  one  by  one, 

The  stars  began  to  shine. 

Weary  with  toil,  oppress’d  with  grief  and  care, 

I longed  for  rest:  near  to  her  highest  noon, 

By  vapory  isles,  through  purple  seas  of  air, 
Floated  the  harvest  moon. 

The  hours  went  by : soft  strains  of  music,  made 
More  sweet  with  distance,  o’er  the  landscape  wide 
Stole  like  faint  odors  on  by  copse  and  glade ; 

Then  swoone^fand  swooning  died. 

I slept.  Next  morn,  refresh’d  and  calm,  I woke 
From  pleasant  dreams  that  held  me  thro’  the  night, 
And  saw  where  in  the  east  the  young  dawn  broke 
The  dusk  with  shafts  of  light. 


WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

IS  it  my  turn  to  tell  a tale?  Yon  have  all 
been  so  kind  in  telling  yonrs,  and  what  you 
have  said  has  beea  so  interesting  that  I do  not 
like  to  refuse  to  do  my  share.  But  I am  afraid 
that  I shall  not  entertain  you  very  much,  be- 
cause my  little  history  is  quiet  and  sad,  not  at 
all  like  the  exciting  adventures  that  seme  of  you 
have  described.  - 

Sitting  here  by  Murray’s  side,  and  seeing  your 
kind  faces  in  this  pleasant  fire-light  glow,  know- 
ing how  you  all  honor  and  love  him,  and  how 
for  his  sake  you  even  love  me  already,  I can 
hardly  realize  that  I am  just  the  same  person 
whose  story  I am  about  to  tell  you.  You  do  not 
know — for  Murray  has  left  me  to  tell  every  thing 
about  myself — that  ho  is  not  my  first  husband. 
I was  a wife  once  before,  but  not  the  proud  and 
happy  one  I am  now.  My  mother  w as  French, 
and  you  know  how  marriages  are  conducted  in 
France.  She  herself,  at  fifteen,  was  given  to  a 
man  whom  she  had  seen  but  once  before  her 
wedding-day.  Yet  her  marriage  was  happy,  for 
my  father  was  a good  man,  and  he  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  his  young  wife  contented.  She 
bad  then  no  misgivings,  you  will  understand,  in 
disposing  of  me  exactly  as  her  parents  had  dis- 
posed of  her,  although  I was  born  in  America 
where  such  things  are  not  so  common. 

When  my  father  died — which  happened  six 
months  before  my  birth — my  mother  was  forced 
to  leave  her  own  country  to  seek  support  for  her 
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children.  She  came  to  America,  and  found  em- 
ployment in  teaching  the  French  language.  Bat 
it  was  a bitter  life  for  one  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  elegance  and  ease  always ; and  to  add 
to  her  troubles,  my  two  little  brothers,  for  whose 
sake  chiefly  she  had  left  France,  sickened  and 
died  one  after  the  other,  before  I was  three  years 
old.  From  that  time  my  mother’s  whole  nature 
was  changed.  She  had  been  the  merriest  creat- 
ure once,  Margnerite  said,  singing  like  a bird 
for  pore  happiness,  always  with  some  playful 
word  on  her  lips  and  a laugh,  in  her  eyes.  But 
all  that  was  gone  by  the  time  I can  remember. 

Margnerite  has  a little  picture  in  a gold  frame 
which  is  like  that,  but  the  only  picture  of  her  iu 
my  memory  is  a stem,  sad  woman,  with  the  dress 
of  a nun  and  a face  that  never  smiled. 

* Mine  was  not  a bright  childhood,  you  see,  for 
the  shadow  of  my  mother’s  sorrow  darkened  all 
my  youth.  She  loved  me,  however,  with  all 
the  love  that  was  not  buried  in  my  brothers' 
grave,  and  the  one  object  that  she  lived  for  was 
to  provide  for  my  future.  Year  by  year  she 
toiled  in  the  schools,  and  Margnerite  saved  at 
home,  for  my  sake;  to  lay  up  a dower  that 
should  buy  me  a husband,  such  a one  as  she 
would  approve.  The  right  one  came  at  last,  or 
she  thought  so,  poor  maman  / in  the  shape  of  a 
countryman  of  her  own ; and  at  seventeen  I was 
married  to  Monsieur  Lamarque,  who  was  thirty- 
six.  Up  to  that  time  I had  lived  a silent,  shad- 
owy life;  without  gayety  or  excitement,  but 
equally  without  sorrow  or  bitterness ; and  filled 
with  the  sweetness  of  girlish  dreams  and  ro- 
mances that  I nursed  in  secret,  or  whispered 
sometimes  to  Marguerite — never  to  my  mother. 

When  Monsieur  Lamarque  asked  for  my  hand, 
it  seemed  like  the  realization  of  some  of  my 
dreams.  I was  dazzled  by  his  beautiful  eyes  s 
and  shining  hair,  bewildered  by  his  courtly  man- 
ner and  graceful  words.  He  professed  to  adore 
me,  and  I imagined  that  I adored  him.  So 
when  my  mother  said,  “You  consent,  then, 

Pauline ; you  are  satisfied  ?’f  I had  no  thought 
of  objecting  to  any  thing. 

The  marriage  took  place,  and  I found  ont 
soon — oh,  how  soon!  what  a bitter  mistake  I 
had  made  My  husband  was  fond  of  me  for  a 
little  while : he  gave  me  beautiful  dresses  and 
ornaments,  and  carried  me  about  with  him  to 
many  delightful  places,  where  every  one  petted 
and  admired  me.  My  foolish  little  head  was 
turned  with  praise  and  flattery.  I fancied  my- 
self in  heaven  already,  and  forgot  to  think  about 
any  heaven  out  of  this  world. 

But  it  did  not  last  long,  this  sort  of  wicked- 
ness. My  mother  died  when  I had  been  three 
months  married,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of 
my  wretchedness.  Her  death  was  very  sudden, 
and  a great  shock  to  me.  Naturally,  I grieved 
bitterly  on  account  of  it,  but  I lived  to  bo  thank- 
ful for  her  sake.  Shahad  suffered  enough,  and 
God  was  merciful  to  spare  her  all  knowledge  of 
the  misery  that  was  to  come  upon  me.  Her 
death  was  peaceful  and  glad,  because  she  be- 
lieved that  my  happiness  was  secure ; and  she 
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never  knew,  thank  God,  that  my  brief  happi- 
ness came  to  its  close  on  the  day  that  she  died. 

Perhaps  it  was  my  own  fault,  partly.  My 
nature  was  passionate  and  demonstrative,  and  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  absorbed  in  a grief  with 
which  my  husband  had  no  sympathy.  He  grew 
impatient  because  I no  longer  entertained  him, 
and  refused  to  bo  amused  with  the  pleasures  he 
offered  me.  Then  I was  indignant  at  his  heart- 
lessness, and  showed  that  I was;  too  plainly 
you  may  say.  I do  not  want  to  blame  him 
more  than  he  deserves,  I do  not  want  to  shield 
myself  from  blame ; but,  oh  me ! it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  he  became  so  unkind  All  at 
once,  why  he  deserted  me  so  entirely,  leaving 
me  for  days  and  nights  together,  and  giving  me 
only  cold  looks  and  colder  words  whenever  he 
came  back  to  me.  I could  not  submit  patiently 
to  such  treatment : I was  too  young  and  proud, 
and  the  change  was  too  great  from  his  old  caress- 
ing fondness.  I resented  it,  and  demanded  to 
know  the  reason  of  his  conduct. 

“What  have  I done  to  be  neglected  so?”  I 
asked,  at  last.  “ Why  do  you  treat  me  this 
way  ?” 

“Because  it  amuses  me,  Madame,”  was  the 
careless  answer. 

“It  amuses  yon  to  make  me  miserable !”  I 
cried,  in  a rage.  “ You  dare  to  say  that  to  me, 
after  you  have  pretended  to  love  me  ?” 

“ What  would  you  have  ?”  he  asked,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  “ I am  heart-broken  to 
behold  you  miserable,  but  as  for  love — bah! 
Are  we  infants  then,  that  we  still  believe  in  that 
fable?” 

“We  arc  worse  than  infants,  we  are  fools!” 
I said,  passionately.  ‘1  should  have  seen  that 
you  were  only  selfish,  and  cold,  and  cruel.  But 
why  did  you  marry  me,  then  ? Why  were  you 
kind  to  me  at  first  to  insult  me  so  now  ?” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  be  answered,  Madame,  seri- 
ously?” he  asked,  looking  at  me  with  his  scorn- 
ful smile.  “If  you  must  know,  then,  if  you 
will  compel  me  to  be  impolite  to  a lady,  I have 
to  confess  that  I am  sick  of  you — tired — what  you 
call  bored.  It  was  new  at  first,  it  was  exciting. 
You  were  my  pretty  little  Pauline,  my  romantic 
little  Madame,  my  very  fascinating  and  delight- 
ful spouse.  Without  doubt  you  are  charming 
still,  but  I have  discovered  that  yours  are  not 
the  style  of  charms  that  continue  to  please  In 
short,  you  do  not  amuse  me.  What  then?  I 
seek  my  little  amusement  elsewhere,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.” 

“I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  I answered. 
“ It  is  not  amusement  I shall  seek,  but  separa- 
tion. I will  not  submit  to  your  contempt.  I 
will  not  stay  to  bo  your  despised  wife.  You 
shall  see,  Monsieur,  that  I have  too  much  pride 
to  let  you  trample  on  my  heart  with  such  words 
as  these  for  more  than  once.” 

I was  white  with  rage  and  pain,  but  I spoke 
to  him  very  calmly.  His  scornful  indifference 
had  stung  me  into  self-possession,  and  I saw  the 
look  of  surprise  that  came  upon  his  face  when  I 
fijonted  him  wib  determination  instead  of  pas- 


sion. Bnt  he  only  lifted  his  eyebrows  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  Baid,  with  a haughty  carelessness . 

4 4 Be  pleased  to  understand,  Madame,  that  I 
object  to  yonr  little  arrangement.  There  is  no 
separation  possible.  Make  your  mind  easy,  there- 
fore ; forget  it ; be  contented.  I am  your  hus- 
band, that  is  to  say,  your  master.  You  will  stay 
— to  be  any  thing  I please.” 

So  he  walked  lazily  out  of  the  room  by  one 
door,  and  I,  resolutely,  by  another.  “ Wc  shall 
see,”  I said  to  myself — “ we  shall  see.”  In  my 
bedroom  Marguerite  was  sewing.  I said  to 
her: 

“ I am  going  to  leave  my  husband,  Margue- 
rite. I shall  go  away  this  very  night,  and  I want 
yon  to  help  me  and  go  with  me.” 

4 4 What  is  it  now,  Madame  ?”  she  asked,  with- 
out testifying  any  surprise.  To  do  her  justice, 
she  had  never  believed  in  Monsieur  Lamarque, 
and  though  her  devotion  to  my  mother  would 
never  allow  her  to  oppose  any  of  her  plans,  yet 
she  had  shown  in  various  ways  that  the  marriage 
was  not  to  her  liking.  It  seemed  capyice  at  first, 
bnt  it  proved  to  be  penetration.  m 

I am  reminded  here  that  I have  not  yet  told 
you  who  or  what  Marguerite  was.  It  would  take 
too  many  hours  to  tell  you  all  she  was  to  my 
mother  and  myself,  iu  faithful  service  and  friend- 
ship. But  briefly,  she  was  a servant  who  had 
lived  with  my  mother  in  her  prosperity,  and 
when  poverty  and  exile  came  upon  her,  chose  to 
follow  her  fortunes  still.  To  me  she  was  never 
a servant,  however,  but  a familiar  and  dear  com- 
panion, for  whom  I felt  hardly  less  love,  though 
a great  deal  less  awe,  than  for  my  own  mother. 
In  my  trouble  now  she  was  the  one  only  creature 
in  all  the  world  to  whom  I could  go ; and  all  that 
she  could  do  for  me  she  did. 

I was  fully  determined  to  leave  my  hosband, 
and  though  she  did  not  approve,  seeing  more 
clearly  than  I the  rashness  of  such  a step,  6he 
did  not  refuse  to  holp  me.  She  only  endeavored 
to  restrain  my  impatience  until  some  plan  for 
the  future  could  bo  arranged,  and  advised  roe  to 
waite  until  Monsieur  Lamarque  should  be  absent 
from  home  again,  instead  of  escaping  that  very 
night  as  I had  determined.  But  this  was  im- 
possible, when  my  heart  w'as  on  fire  with  the 
memory  of  his  insulting  words.  I could  not 
endure  to  stay  another  night  under  his  roof ; and 
so  against  Marguerite's  better  judgment  she  con- 
sented to  go  with  me  at  once. 

We  were  living  then  in  a country  house,  sqpie 
miles  out  of  town;  but  there  was  a railroad 
station  at  a village  not  very  far  from  us,  and  it 
was  our  plan  to  steal  away  after  dark,  and  take 
the  late  train  down  to  the  city.  Once  there,  wc 
could  stop  at  a hotel,  and  moke  arrangements 
afterward  to  find  a better  home.  I had  some 
money  for  the  present,  and  Marguerite  had  her 
own  little  savings  in  bank.  We  could  manage 
until  I got  a situation  to  teach,  like  my  mother, 

I said ; and  my  heart  beat  high  with  the  thought 
of  revenging  myself  in  this  way  upon  the  man 
who  had  scorned  and  ill-treated  mo. 

We  pat  up  one  little  bag  of  clothes  to  take 
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with  us,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  wo  slipped 
out  of  the  house,  dressed  in  long  dark  mantles, 
and  close  bonnets  with  thick  veils.  It  was  not 
far  to  the  station,  and  no  one  met  us  on  the  way 
or  hindered  us  when  we  got  there,  so  that  we 
found  ourselves  at  last  seated  in  the  railway-car, 
and  the  train  fairly  in  motion,  without  any  in- 
terruption whatever.  Nothing  happened  on  the 
journey  either,  and  no  one  took  notice  of  us,  as 
we  thought,  until  wo  reached  the  city.  Then, 
as  wo  descended  from  the  car,  in  the  midst  of  I 
the  bustle  and  confusion,  and  shouting  of  port-  j 
ers  and  carriage-drivers,  a hand  touched  me 
suddenly  on  the  "shoulder,  and  a voice  that  I 
knew  said, 

“Allow  me,  Madame,  to  offer  you  my  arm. 
For  a lady  like  yourself  this  noise  and  this 
crowd  must  be  unpleasant.  Is  it  not  so?” 

It  was  Monsieur  Lamarque,  with  his  glisten- 
ing eyes  and  his  white  teeth  smiling  together — 
a cruel,  malicious  smile — who  stood  beside  me. 
Marguerite  gave  one  little  scream,  as  she,  too, 
recognized  him ; but  I answered  not  a word, 
m^de  not  a motion.  I do  not  know  how  it  was, 
but  I seemed  all  at  once  to  be  fascinated,  sub- 
dued by  some  indescribable  terror — all  the  re- 
sistance, all  the  passion  chilled  out  of  me.  I 
took  his  arm  like  an  automaton,  and  suffered 
him  to  put  me  into  a carriage.  We  were  driven 
to  a hotel,  and  Marguerite  and  I were  left  in  a 
long,  brilliant  parlor,  quite  empty  of  people,  to 
wait  while  Monsieur  Lamarque  went  to  engage 
rooms  for  the  night.  She  came  close  to  me, 
with  an  eager  w hisper,  when  we  were  left  alone ; 
but  started  back  suddenly,  crying,  “Oh,  my 
God!”  What  she  saw  in  my  face  I do  not 
know.  I only  felt  stunned. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks, 
I shared  the  same  apartment  with  my  husband. 
That  night,  wfhen  I had  thought  myself  free  from 
him  forever!  A curious  dread  came  over  me 
when  I found  myself  locked  into  that  strange 
room  with  him.  He  was  certainly  my  husband, 
and  the  time  was  not  so  far  in  the  past  when  to 
be  alone  with  him  was,  instead  of  a dread,  a de- 
light ; but  now  I felt  at  his  approach  just  as  one 
might  feel  if  an  assassin  drew  near,  the  deathly 
weapon  in  his  hands  and  murder  in  his  eyes.  I 
shrank  away  from  him  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room,  but  he  followed  me  and  fixed  me 
with  his  glance. 

“ I have  one  little  question  to  ask  you,  Ma- 
dame,” he  said:  “it  will  be  enough  to  answer 
yes  or  no.  This  affair  of  to-night : will  you  try 
it  again.” 

“ No,  ” I trembled  forth ; for  I felt,  indeed,  that 
I never  should. 

“For  your  own  sake,  Madame,  I rejoice  to 
hear  you  say  so,”  ho  answered.  “ Once  more 
might  bo  too  often — you  understand?  We  will 
say  no  more  of  this  : but  remember!” 

That  was  the  only  threat ; in  fact,  he  did  not 
speak  to  me  again  all  night ; but  I read  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  that  frightened  me  more  than 
any  threats  could  have  done.  From  that  mo- 
ment I know  that  he  ms  my  master,  body  and 


soul;  that  I should  never  dare  to  rebel  agaiu, 
whatever  he  might  do. 

And  I never  did,  though  he  gave  me  cause 
enough — be  sure  of  that ! For  what  I had  done 
was  a thing  not  to  be  pardoned ; and  every  day 
that  I lived— every  hour  almost — he  made  me 
feel  the  cruel  force  of  his  revenge.  Marguerite 
was  6ent  away,  of  course ; I was  not  allowed  the 
most  distant  communication  with  her ; and  from 
morning  till  night,  from  week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month,  I lived  like  a prisoner  in  my 
dreary  home ; never  seeing  a friendly  face,  nev- 
er hearing  a pitying  voice,  continually  overshad- 
owed by  a presence  w’hich  had  come  to  be  the 
dread  and  horror  of  my  life.  There  were  times 
when  I thought  I should  go  mad;  when  every 
open  window,  every  sharp-edged  tool,  every 
glimpse  of  the  river  rippling  in  the  sunshine, 
was  a temptation  to  suicide. 

But  I will  not  tell  you  any  more  about  that. 

I have  tried  to  forget  that  awful  time : it  is  over 
now. 

He  died,  at  last,  and  I was  free.  One  night 
when  I sat  alone  in  the  darkness,  crying  for  my 
mother,  and  wishing,  oh ! so  drearily,  that  I had 
died  with  her,  they  brought  him  in,  dead.  He 
had  been  out  on  the  river  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions ; an  accident  upset  the  boat,  and  three 
of  the  six  were  drowned.  He  had  left  me  with 
hatred  in  his  eyes  and  bitter  w ords  on  his  tongue 
— curses  that  struck  like  blows,  and  evil  glances 
that  pierced  me  like  poisoned  arrows.  He  came 
back  white  and  quiet,  with  shut  lips  and  sealed 
eyelids,  that  would  never  open  again  for  ban  or 
blessing. 

I was  ill  after  that  for  a long  time,  and  knew 
nothing  that  happened  until  I waked  one  day 
and  found  Marguerite  sitting  beside  me,  myself 
in  bed  in  a room  that  I knew  was  not  any  room 
in  my  husband’s  house.  I did  not  ask  her  many 
questions,  for  I remembered  what  had  happen- 
ed : indeed  that  terrible  white  face,  with  its 
dripping  hair,  had  haunted  my  brain  through  all 
my  fever.  She  told  me  how  she  had  been  sent 
for,  and  how  she  had  brought  me  away  from  that 
place  to  the  house  we  were  now  in.  We  were 
to  live  together  always  now,  she  Baid — she  and 
I.  She  would  take  care  of  mo,  love  me,  make 
me  happy  again  : there  was  no  one  to  separate 
or  disturb  us  any  more. 

All  the  tenderness  and  pity  that  the  most 
loving  mother  could  have  felt  she  poured  out 
upon  me — poor  Marguerite ! — but  I could  not 
care  for  it  then.  I was  like  some  one  stunned, 
and  I felt  nothing  but  a dreary  apathy,  which 
made  me  indifferent  to  every  thing  in  the  world 
— pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  hatred.  I did  not 
care  to  live  or  to  die ; but  I recovered  slowly  un- 
der Marguerite’s  tender,  deep-loving  care  of  mo , 
and  day  after  day  she  devised  new  plans  to 
arouse  me  from  my  dull  wretchedness — plans 
that  were  all  failures,  for  my  weariness  of  spirit 
was  too  utter  to  let  me  make  a single  effort  in 
unison.  At  last  she  told  me  something  that 
the  physician  had  told  her  about  me  during  my 
illness — something  that  sent  the  first  thrill  of  jin«* 
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terest  to  my  heart,  the  first  tingle  of  new  life 
into  my  veins.  I had  not  known  it  myself,  or 
even  thought  of  it,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  true: 
I was  to  have  a child. 

Marguerite  had  hesitated  to  speak  of  it,  not 
knowing  surely  that  I was  ignorant  myself,  and 
looking  upon  it,  for  her  part,  as  a great  misfor- 
tune. That,  being  so  young  and  so  desolate,  I 
should  have  a child  at  all  was,  she  thought,  an 
unhappy  thing;  but  to  be  the  mother  of  that 
man's  child  was  dreadful ! It  did  not  seem  so 
to  me,  for  I never  thought  of  the  two  together. 
The  child  that  was  to  come — the  delicious  mys- 
tery, the  unimagined  delight — was  mine,  a part 
of  my  own  6oul ; a creature  that  should  satisfy 
all  the  passionate  yearnings  of  my  youth,  an- 
nihilate the  misery  of  the  past,  and  forever  make 
glad  the  future.  So  I felt  in  the  first  rush  of 
my  new  joy — so  new  to  me,  who  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  meaning  of  joy!  All  that  day  I was 
in  a dream  of  happiness — happiness  to  which  I 
yielded  myself  with  the  more  abandon,  because 
I had  so  utterly  resigned  even  hope  before. 

Marguerite  was  amazed,  but  that  did  not  mat- 
ter. Nothing  was  to  be  considered  a misfor- 
tune that  had  such  effect  upon  me,  and  she  was 
at  once  more  than  reconciled  to  the  prospect. 
She  began  immediately  to  institute  preparations 
for  the  event,  and  with  a wise  tact  provided  that 
my  own  heart  and  hands  should  be  kept  busy 
in  the  same.  So  by  degrees,  as  the  sense  of 
having  something  to  live  for  nnd  something  to 
do  deepened  within  me,  I recovered  health  of 
mind  and  body.  My  miserable  married  life  I 
tried  to  put  out  of  my  memory  as  past  and  dead, 
and  for  my  baby's  sake  I strove  to  be  good  and 
happy.  I had  given  up  trying  or  caring  about 
being  good  at  one  time.  Because  I was  so 
wretched  and  ill-treated  I chose  to  be  wicked 
also,  and  said  and  thought  horrible  things.  But 
now  I repented  of  all  this,  and  prayed  humbly 
that  God  would  accept  of  my  repentance  for  my 
little  child's  sake. 

I believe  He  did,  and  that  the  peace  and  quiet- 
ness which  settled  down  upon  my  heart  were 
sent  from  Him.  All  through  that  strange, 
dream-like  summer  before  the  baby's  birth,  Mar- 
guerite and  I were  contented  and  happy,  and 
never  lonely,  though  we  seldom  spoke  to  a soul 
but  ourselves.  We  were  quite  comfortable  ns 
to  means,  for  a sufficient  provision  had  been 
made  for  me  in  the  settlement  of  my  husband's 
estate,  and  Marguerite  found  out  a queer  little 
house,  just  fitted  for  our  uses,  into  which  we 
moved  as  soon  as  I was  quite  well. 

This  little  house  was  a sort  of  accident  in 
the  great  city.  Some  whimsical  builder  had 
niched  it  between  two  great  dwellin  gs  that  stretch- 
ed out  broadly  on  either  side,  and  towered  high 
above  it,  leaving  our  little  nest  in  the  perpetual 
shadow  of  their  greatness.  We  did  not  like  it 
the  less  for  that  through  those  warm  summer 
days : it  was  pleasant  to  feel  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  high  stone-walls,  and  pleasanter  still  to  look 
from  our  lowly  windows  over  the  broad  gardens, 
filled  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  that  extended 
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on  either  side  of  us.  We,  too,  had  a garden — a 
grass-plot  with  its  border  of  box,  and  a strip  of 
flower-bed  running  round ; but  it  was  nothing, 
of  course,  to  those  of  our  neighbors. 

The  one  on  the  left  was  my  favorite  of  the 
two,  though  it  was  not  so  much  ornamented  as 
the  other.  It  had  no  summer-house,  and  no 
fountain,  and  no  tall  iron  vases  filled  with  trail- 
ing creepers,  as  the  other  had ; but  it  was  very 
lovely  nevertheless,  and  the  more  so  to  me  for 
the  reason  that  every  thing  about  it  had  a quaint, 
old-fashioned  air,  even  to  the  flowers.  There 
was  a sun-dial  of  the  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  much  of  the  shrubbery,  which  was  very 
abundant,  was  clipped  into  the  fanciful  shapes 
that  were  so  popular  in  old  times.  There  was 
a shady  bank  where  violets  seemed  to  bloom  all 
summer;  and  among  the  rich  geraniums  and 
fuschias,  roses  and  jasmines,  there  grew  in  pro- 
fusion, and  as  if  they  were  just  as  highly  prized, 
all  manner  of  simple  cottage  flowers — hollyhock, 
and  larkspur,  and  pride  of  London,  four  o'clocks, 
and  prince’s  feathers,  and  sweet-williams. 

I don't  know  why  these  homely  flmvers  touched 
me  as  they  did : I had  few  enough  childish  asso- 
ciations with  flowers  of  any  kind,  and  I had  cer- 
tainly never  seen  my  mother  wear  one.  Yet  in 
some  strange  way  these  old-fashioned  plants — 
the  marigold  with  its  spicy  scent,  and  the  long 
stalks  of  the  larkspur  with  its  blue  and  pink 
bells — recalled  my  childhood,  and  gave  me  back 
my  mother’s  face.  I used  to  cry  quietly  many 
a time  sitting  by  my  chamber- window,  and  look- 
ing down  into  my  neighbor’s  garden. 

As  the  summer  passed,  the  flowers  changed 
and  brightened  into  autumn  colors,  and  a border 
of  chrysanthemums  became  my  special  attrac- 
tion. I had  always  had  an  odd  fancy  for  this 
flower : its  odor,  not  at  all  sweet,  as  you  know, 
but  pungent  and  refreshing,  was  pleasanter  to 
me  than  the  breath  of  violets  or  the  fragrance 
of  heliotrope ; and  I liked  the  mass  of  brilliant 
color  that  their  full  bushes  presented,  especially 
in  contrast  with  the  snowy  clusters  of  the  white 
ones.  Our  neighbor  liked  them  too,  it  would 
seem,  for  his  garden  had  every  sort  of  chrysan- 
themum that  was  ever  grown ; every  possible 
shade  of  color,  and  every  variety  of  species. 

But  the  white  ones  were  most  abundant : they 
grew  large  and  small,  single  and  double — some 
expanding  like  sunflowers,  and  many  more  as 
delicate  and  tiny  as  an  English  daisy.  There 
was  one  large  bush  of  these  so  near  my  window 
that  I knew  every  flower  on  it  by  heart ; and 
out  of  some  queer  fancy — it  was  in  the  last  days 
before  my  illness,  and  my  brain  was  full  of  queer 
fancies — I associated  these  pretty  white  blossoms 
with  my  baby  that  was  coming. 

One  day  Marguerite  came  in  with  a pile  of 
beautifully-ironed  linen,  little  shirts,  and  slips, 
and  soft  white  night-robes,  which  she  laid  away 
carefully  in  a drawer.  44  Every  thing  is  ready 
now  but  the  mother  and  the  doctor,”  she  said. 

44  Does  Madame  know  that  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor—the  one  on  the  left — is  a doctor?” 

“ How  should  I know  ?”  I asked. 
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“It  is  true;  Madame  had  no  need  to  con- 
sider,” she  answered.  “But  I,  when  I saw  the 
doctor’s  gig  so  often  in  waiting,  made  inquiries 
if  it  were  not  a doctor  who  lived  in  that  house. 
And  I was  told  that  it  was  so.  I thought,  then, 
if  Madame  had  no  objection,  it  would  be  well  to 
engage  him,  being  so  near  and  so  very  conven- 
ient. If  Madame  has  any  other  choice,  how- 
ever— ” 

“ As  if  I cared!”  I said,  laughing,  for  Mar- 
guerite was  always  so  punctiliously  afraid  of 
seeming  to  dictate  to  me.  “ What  is  one  doc- 
tor to  me  more  than  another  ? You  manage  it 
all,  Marguerite,  as  you  please.” 

So  that  same  evening  she  went  into  ourneigh- 
bor!s  grand  house,  and  informed  him  that  his  serv- 
ices would  be  soon  desired  in  the  little  dwelling 
adjoining;  and  he  promised  to  come  promptly 
at  my  need,  speaking  far  more  gently  to  her, 
Marguerite  said,  than  to  some  proud-looking 
patients  who  sat  in  his  waiting-room.  A very 
few  days  after  this  came  the  time  when  he  was 
needed,  and  then  his  promise  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  I was  very  ill,  and  for  days  both  my 
life  and  the  baby’s  seemed  a doubtful  thing. 
Marguerite  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  won- 
derful skill,  and  still  more  wonderful  care,  we 
should  certainly  have  died.  However,  I knew 
nothing  about  it,  for  I was  delirious  all  the  time, 
and  when  I recovered  my  reason  the  danger  was 
past.  The  first  that  I remember  is  waking  up 
one  day,  and  seeing,  as  in  a dream,  a little,  ex- 
quisite child  asleep  on  a pillow  beside  me.  Its 
face  was  quite  white,  and  it  had  rings  of  silk- 
soft  hair  parted  on  its  forehead,  and  faint, 
shadowy  eye-lashes  lying  on  the  cheek.  In  its 
tiny,  tiny  hand,  shut  tight,  was  a white  chrysan- 
themum— gathered,  as  I knew  very  well,  from 
the  bush  that  I had  watched  so  often.  Mar- 
guerite told  me  afterward  that  I had  raved  about 
those  flowers,  aud  that  the  doctor  had  brought 
them  to  me  every  day ; and  that  it  was  his  di- 
rection that  the  child  should  be  laid  beside  me 
with  the  white  blossom  in  its  hand  to  await  my 
waking. 

It  was  out  of  all  this  that  I came  to  give  her 
— my  baby — my  little  daughter — that  odd,  un- 
childlike name,  Chrysanthemum.  Marguerite 
was  amazed  and  indignant : “ As  if  the  child 
were  a heathen,”  6he  said,  “and  there  were  no 
Christian  names  in  all  the  French  language,  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  English  either ! Any  thing 
would  be  better  than  to  give  it  the  name  of  a 
miserable  weed.” 

“But  it  is  not  a weed,” I answered.  “It 
is  a beautiful  snow-white  flower,  the  very  im- 
age of  the  child.  And  you  do  not  object  to 
Hose,  and  Violet,  and  Lily  for  names  ? What 
ails  Chrysanthemum,  then  ? She  is,  and  shall 
be,  my  little  white  Chrysanthemum.” 

So  I persisted  in  my  whim,  and  the  little  one 
was  christened  by  her  quaint  name ; but  Mar- 
guerite stoutly  refused  ever  to  call  her  by  it. 
She  vowed  she  would  call  her  Marie-Jeannette, 
which  was  my  mother’s  name;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  because  the  flower-name  was  really  too 
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long,  shortened  it  to  “ Chiyssie”  for  daily  use— 
though,  after  all,  it  was  seldom  that  she  was 
called  by  either  the  one  or  the  other.  She  was 
too  tiny,  too  lovely,  too  inexpressibly  dear  to 
us  to  be  named  except  by  the  tenderest,  most 
caressing  epithets.  So  we  called  her  “petite,” 

“ mignonne ,”  “ cherie “little  lamb,”  “little  an- 
gel”— whatever  we  could  think  of  that  was  ten- 
derest and  sweetest ; and  as  with  our  words,  so 
with  all  our  hearts  and  lives,  we  idolized  the 
little  creature. 

tThat  was  not  strange  when  you  think  of  all 
she  was  to  us ; and  if  you  had  known  her — if 
you  had  only  seen  her — you  would  have  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  She 
had  such  wonderful  eyes — it  was  as  if  a heav- 
enly angel  looked  out  through  them — and  such 
a loving  heart,  such  wise,  winsome  ways ! Be- 
fore she  was  six  months  old  she  could  kiss  with 
her  soft  little  lips,  and  soon  after  she  began  to 
call  “mamma!  mamma!”  It  was  like  music 
from  Paradise.  , 

By-and-by  she  crept  about  the  floor,  and  we 
shortened  her  white  slips,  and  put  red  morocco 
shoes  on  her  little  feet.  Then  she  began  to 
climb  up  by  the  chairs*  and  push  them  before 
her;  and  soon,  very  soon,  she  pushed  them 
quite  away  from  her,  and  balanced  herself 
bravely  alone.  How  prond  we  were,  Margue- 
rite and  I — how  we  screamed  with  delight 
when  she  first  came  tottering  across  the  carpet 
to  us,  her  hands  outstretched,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  glee ! She  was  not  a year  old : the  chrys- 
anthemums were  not  yet  in  blossom.  By  the 
time  they  came  she  could  run  alone  fearlessly, 
and  Marguerite  let  her  walk  in  onr  little  garden 
and  pull  the  flowers  in  the  border. 

Watching  them  one  day  from  the  window 
above,  I saw  that  thb  doctor  was  m his  garden, 
and  that  he  was  listening  to  the  sweet  little 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  It  was  a 
low  fence,  and  he  came  to  it  presently  and  look- 
ed over,  having  his  hands  filled  with  bright- 
colored  blossoms,  which  he  dropped  down  sud- 
denly upon  the  child’s  head.  Marguerite  gave 
a cry,  and  the  doctor  laughed  at  her;  but 
Chryssie  gathered  up  the  flowers  eagerly. 

“ Will  you  give  me  a kiss  for  them,  little 
white  Chrysanthemum  ?”  the  doctor  asked ; 
and  she  answered,  gravely,  “Yes.”  So  Mar- 
guerite lifted  her  up,  and  he  took  her  into  his 
arms,  quite  over  the  fence,  and  kissed  her  three 
or  four  times.  She  laid  her  little  cheek  against 
his,  and  was  not  at  all  afraid.  He  carried  her 
all  over  the  garden,  and  gathered  the  loveliest 
flowers,  and  pulled  the  largest  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes  for  her ; and  when  he  gave  her  back  to 
Marguerite  he  said : 

“ I want  you  to  bring  the  child  into  my  gar- 
den every  day.  There  is  a gate  in  the  wall 
which  I will  have  unlocked,  and  you  can  come 
in  whenever  you  will.  It  will  please  the  little 
thing,  and  no  one  shall  disturb  you.” 

Marguerite  thanked  him,  greatly  pleased,  and 
I,  who  had  heard  it  all,  was  still  more  pleased. 

What  a treat  for  the  little  darling,  so  fond  of 
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flowers  as  she  was ! and  how  very,  very  kind 
in  the  doctor ! For  the  first  time  I felt  an  in- 
terest  in  him,  and  examined  his  face  with  cari- 
osity for  the  few  minutes  longer  that  he  remain- 
ed in  the  garden.  It  was  a beautiful,  noble 
face,  but  clouded  with  an  expression  of  deep 
sadness,  now  that  it  was  in  repose.  I wonder- 
ed why  he  was  sad,  and  wished  involuntarily 
that  I could  do  something  to  comfort  him. 
When  Marguerite  came  in  I told  her  that  I 
had  been  looking  at  him,  and  that  1 knew  he 
was  unhappy. 

“I  am  told  that  Monsieur  the  Doctor  has 
seen  a great  deal  of  trouble,’*  she  answered. 
“ He  married  a young  wife,  and  she  was  very 
beautiful,  but  not  good.  Although  he  did  every 
thing  to  make  her  happy,  she  did  not  love  him, 
but  went  away  with  a bad  man,  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  her  little  child  behind.  That  was 
dreadful  enough,  but  something  more  followed. 
The  baby  died,  and  when  the  mother  heard  of 
it  she  went  mad  through  remorse  and  grief. 
The  bad  man  deserted  her  when  this  happened, 
and  then  Monsieur  the  Doctor  found  her  out  in 
her  misery,  and  forgave  her,  and  took  care  of 
her.  But  she  never  recovered  her  mind ; she 
was  very  mad,  and  he  had  to  shut  her  up  in  one 
I of  those  houses  for  mad  people  at  last.  There 
she  died,  only  a few  days  ago,  I am  told.  That 
is,  perhaps,  why  he  looks  so  melancholy  just 
now;  though  for  my  part,  I consider  that  he 
has  more  reason  to  look  glad.” 

“Marguerite,  why  do  people  ever  marry?”  I 
exclaimed,  passionately.  “Every  body  who 
/marries  is  miserable ; all  the  trouble  in  the  world 
comes  from  that.” 

“Madame  has  had  an  unhappy  experience,” 
Marguerite  answered,  gravely. 

“And  the  doctor  had  an  unhappy  experience. 
And  so,  I think,  has  every  body.  If  it  is  not  a 
wicked  husband,  it  is  a wicked  wife.  There  is 
nothing  in  marriage  but  misery.” 

“ Madame  has  forgotten,  it  appears,  that  it  is 
to  her  marriage  she  owes  the  little  angel  here,” 
Marguerite  said,  quietly. 

“ And  it  may  die ! ” I answered.  “ The  doc- 
tor’s child  died,  and  I do  not  wonder  that  the 
mother  went  mad.  Marguerite,  if  any  thing 
were  to  happen  to  Chryssie,  I think  I shonld  go 
mad  too.” 

I hugged  and  kissed  the  child,  as  I said  this, 
with  a wild  feeling  in  my  heart  that  I could  not, 
would  not  bear  it  indeed.  She  was  all  I had, 
and  she  was  so  perfect ! I would  never  live  with- 
out her.  I believed  all  this  then ; but  you  see 
me  now.  I live,  I am  here,  and  my  baby  is 
gone ; I am  even  happy — and  my  darling,  my 
darling ! she  is  happier  than  ever  I made  her, 
though  I loved  her  so ! 


She  was  ill  that  winter  with  some  childish  fe- 
ver. Not  a dangerous  one,  but  in  our  anxiety 
we  would  have  the  doctor  come  in  every  day  to 
see  her.  From  the  first  he  assured  me  that  she 
would  recover,  and  so  being  set  at  ease,  I was 
not  hindered  from  taking  pleasure  in  his  visits, 
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which  were  not  at  all  the  formal,  professional 
calls  of  most  physicians.  We  had  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  through  Chryssie’s  walks  in  his 
garden.  If  he  was  at  home  and  at  leisure  when 
he  saw  her  there,  he  would  always  come  out,  and 
take  her  up  iu  his  arms ; and  he  was  so  tender 
with  her  that  her  little  loving  heart  was  quite 
won,  and  she  clung  to  him  almost  as  she  did  to 
Marguerite  and  myself.  I was  not  jealous  of 
Asm,  though  I could  not  have  borne  to  see  her 
sweet  caresses  given  to  any  one  else.  But  I re- 
membered  his  little  dead  child  and  his  lonely 
life ; and  I was  glad  from  my  heart  to  see  the 
tender  love  that  grew  up  between  those  two. 

Of  course,  he  never  came  into  our  house  ex- 
cept when  he  was  needed  as  a physician ; and 
the  beautiful  gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers  that  came 
often,  were  sent  “for  the  little  white  Chrysan- 
themum” always.  Still  even  in  those  days  I 
think  he  thought  of  me  kindly,  and  I felt  in  my 
heart  that  he  was  my  friend,  although  we  so  sel- 
dom spoke  to  one  another.  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant, therefore,  to  see  him,  and  hear  him  talk, 
and  grow  to  know  him  better  day  after  day,  dur- 
ing this  slight  illness  of  Chryssie’s.  She  was  al- 
ways on  the  watch  for  him  when  the  hour  for 
his  visit  came,  and  her  little  languid  face  would 
brighten  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice.  Often 
she  would  put  out  her  hands  with  a pretty  plead- 
ing to  go  to  him,  and  then  when  he  had  her 
upon  his  knee,  her  soft  cheek  nestled  against  his 
breast,  the  minutes  would  slip  away  unconscious- 
ly ; it  was  hard,  you  know,  to  put  her  away — 
the  little  loving  angel  1 — when  it  made  her  hap- 
py to  bo  there. 

So  his  visits  were  long,  as  I said,  and  we  talk- 
ed. I am  afraid  I talked  too  much,  and  was 
not  so  reserved  as  I shonld  have  been,  perhaps; 
bnt  it  was  his  blame  if  it  were  so.  lie  bad  so 
kind  and  sympathetic  a manner,  full  of  earnest- 
ness and  gentleness,  and  one  felt  so  convinced 
of  his  truth  and  goodness,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  reserved  with  him.  By  degrees  he 
learned  all  the  sad  story  of  my  life ; and  with- 
out ever  putting  it  into  words,  or  implying  any 
thing  that  the  proudest  person  could  have  re- 
sented, he  made  me  feel  that  if  in  my  loneliness 
I ever  needed  friendship  or  protection  I should 
find  it  in  him.  By  degrees  also  he  gave  me 
confidence  in  return  for  mine,  and  let  me  under- 
stand that  my  silent  sympathy  was  not  without 
value  to  him. 

It  gave  a new  interest  to  my  life,  a feeling  of 
strength  and  repose  to  my  heart,  thi9  sense  of 
unionj  even  in  so  remote  a way,  with  this  good, 
strong  man.  It  made  me  a better  woman,  I 
think ; less  selfish  and  absorbed  in  my  own  nar- 
row range  of  feeling.  I knew  the  life  he  led ; 
its  jelf-denial,  its  self-sacrifice,  its  single-mind- 
ed devotion  to  his  profession  in  its  noblest  as- 
pect. Marguerite  collected  story  after  story  of 
his  goodnea#to  the  poor,  among  whom  he  was 
verily  “the  beloved  physician;”  and  I listened 
to  them  all  with  greedy  ears— listened  till  at  last 
I was  smitten  with  shame  in  the  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  useless,  self-indulgent  life, 
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and  stirred  up  to  some  distant  emulation  of  his 
noble  deeds.  He  has  praised  me  since,  far  more 
than  I deserved,  for  some  trifling  things  that  I 
did,  which  by  accident  came  to  his  knowledge ; 
bnt  it  was  praising  himself  to  do  so,  for  I only 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  I only  gleaned  after  his 
hands. 

♦ When  the  next  summer  came  our  darling  (I 
say  ours , for  she  seemed  to  belong  to  Marguerite 
almost  as  much  as  to  me)  grew  delicate  and 
pale ; and  Marguerite,  from  taking  her  around 
the  doctor’s  garden,  began  to  take  her  daily 
into  the  doctor’s  office.  She  came  out  some- 
times with  such  a clouded  brow  that  I grew  anx- 
ious and  frightened,  imagining  that  something 
more  than  “ the  late  teething”  they  talked  of 
was  the  matter.  But  when  I questioned  them 
eagerly  both  she  and  the  doctor  evaded  me.  It 
was  the  child’s  second  summer,  they  said,  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
be  delicate ; especially  with  her  sensitive  organ- 
ization, and  the  long  time  that  she  had  been  in 
getting  teeth.  She  must  have  change  of  air,  a 
month  or  two  at  the  sea-side. 

So  we  shut  up  our  little  house,  and  took  her 
away  to  some  quiet  country  lodgings  close  to 
the  sea-shore.  Every  day  we  carried  her  down 
upon  the  beach,  and  she  played  with  the  shells 
and  pebbles,  and  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  the 
bracing  air.  At  least  I thought  so  for  a while, 
but  the  old  languor  came  back  again  before  long. 
She  would  not  play  any  more;  and  instead  of 
tumbling  about  in  the  clean  white  gravel,  and 
letting  Marguerite  bury  her  in  it  up  to  the  chin 
— a frolic  she  had  delighted  in  at  first — she  liked 
now  to  lie  still  in  our  arms  hour  after  hour,  and 
watch  the  waves  breaking  against  the  sand. 

About  this  time  I began  to  notice  that  when 
she  walked  she  halted  a little,  and  one  foot 
dragged  after  the  other,  rather  than  kept  pace 
with  it.  I called  Marguerite's  attention  to  it, 
and  showed  her  how  one  of  her  little  shoes  was 
all  worn  and  rubbed  at  the  side,  while  the  other 
was  quite  fresh.  It  was  because  her  ankles 
were  weak,  Marguerite  said ; it  was  nothing  to 
alarm  one.  And  she  was  almost  impatient  at 
the  anxiety  I expressed ; but  after  that,  she  car- 
ried Chryssie  in  her  arms  every  where,  and 
would  not  let  her  walk  at  all ; and  once,  when 
she  did  not  know  that  I saw  her,  she  picked  up 
the  little  worn  shoe  and  wrung  her  hands,  say- 
ing under  her  breath,  M Oh,  my  God ! oh,  my 


i 

i 
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God!” 


I never  asked  why  she  acted  so,  for  I was 
sure  she  would  not  tell  me.  But  from  that  time 
the  vague  fears  that  had  troubled  me  about  my 
darling  grew  into  a miserable  dread  that  haunt- 
ed me  night  and  day.  I did  not  know  what  I 
was  afraid  of,  but  I was  sure  that  some  eviPwas 
hanging  over  her,  and  that  Marguerite  and  the 
doctor  were  trying  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  I 
longed  to  be  at  home  again,  to  ^cstion  him, 
and  find  out  truly — for  I knew  he  would  not 
trifle  with  me  when  he  saw  me  in  such  unhappi- 
ness— what  cause  I had  for  fear.  But  it  was  his 
order  that  Chryssie  should  remain  until  October 


to  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breezes;  so  I 
kept  my  impatience  and  my  wretchedness  in  my 
own  heart,  and  did  not  speak  to  Marguerite,  who 
was  sad  enough  without  me,  I could  see. 

But  I had  strange,  wild  dreams  about  my 
darling  night  after  night.  Sometimes  I thought 
that  she  was  floating  out  upon  the  sea,  drifting 
with  the  waves  farther  and  farther  away  from  me, 
while  I plunged  and  struggled  madly  after  her, 
but  forever  failed  to  reach  her.  Sometimes  I 
fancied  her  lying  on  the  beach  with  the  pebbles 
heaped  up  over  her,  as  she  had  liked  to  play; 
only  now  she  was  quite  buried  from  my  sight, 
smothered  and  stifled  under  the  weight  of  stones, 
yet  crying  to  me  from  below.  And  once  I 
dreamed  that  she  was  dead : laid  out  white  and 
cold  as  snow  in  a little  coffin,  which  was  circled 
all  around  with  a wreath  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

I woke  up  from  this  dream  cold  to  my  finger- 
ends,  and  feeling  as  if  I were  dead  myself.  I 
had  seen  it  so  plainly — the  little  clasped  hands 
holding  one  pale  blossom,  just  as  they  held  it 
when  I first  saw  her  alive — the  waxen  face  with 
the  snowy  wreath  around  it — the  rigid  limbs 
still  and  straight  in  the  narrow  coffin.  Ah  me ! 
I knew  it  was  true ; I knew  I should  see  it  all 
again ; though  my  baby  was  in  my  arms,  and 
her  warm,  living  breath  upon  my  cheek. 

We  went  home  at  last,  and  I was  glad  to  go. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sleep  once  more  in  the  little 
quiet  room  where  my  darling  had  been  born, 
where  the  touch  of  her  sweet  lips  had  first  blessed 
me,  and  the  tender  weight  of  her  head  upon  my 
breast  had  made  glad  so  many  nights.  Mvs 
rest  was  calm  and  deep ; no  ill  dreams  disturbed 
me,  and  I almost  felt  hopeful  again  when  I 
waked  in  the  morning  and  kissed  the  little  face 
that  was  a dream  of  heaven  to  me. 

The  doctor  came  in  early  to  welcome  us  home, 
and  sec  after  his  little  patient.  As  usual  lie 
brought  an  offering  for  her,  a pretty  basket  with 
a few  large,  bloomy  peaches,  half  hidden  in  a 
snow  of  white  chrysanthemums.  They  were 
the  first  of  the  season,  he  said,  and  had  hurried 
out  on  purpose  to  greet  their  little  namesake. 

I felt  sick  when  I saw  them,  for  they  brought 
back  my  dream.  But  they  gave  me  courage, 
also,  to  ask  him  the  question  that  had  been  on 
my  heart  so  long. 

“Tell  me  what  ails  her,”  I said.  “You 
and  Marguerite  know  something  about  her 
that  you  are  keeping  from  me.  I must  be  told, 
too.” 

“ We  know  that  she  is  a very  fragile  little 
creature,”  he  said,  gravely ; and  every  care  must 
be  taken  of  her.  She  does  not  look  so  well  as  I 
had  hoped  to  see  her  by  this  time.  I will  tell 
you  that,  plainly.” 

“ And  is  that  all  ?”  I asked. 

“ Is  not  that  enough  ?'*  he  returned. 

“Not  if  there  is  more  to  tell.”  I was  very 
quiet,  but  all  my  heart  was  in  my  eyes  as  I said 
this,  waiting  for  his  answer.  He  understood 
me,  and  looked  at  me,  silently,  but  oh ! so  ten- 
derly and  pitifully,  for  a little  while  before  he 
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spoke.  Then  he  said,  with  the  same  pitifol 
tenderness  in  his  voice, 

“I  have  to  go  to  a patient  now,  who  is  ex- 
pecting me ; but  I shall  see  you  again  to-day. 
When  I come  back  I will  tell  you  all  I know.” 

He  kissed  the  child  and  set  her  on  my  lap: 
one  moment  his  hand  rested  on  my  hair,  as  if 
he  would  express  by  a touch  what  words  could 
not  say,  and  then  ho  left  the  house.  I went  up 
stairs  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  taking  Chryssie 
with  me.  Marguerite  had  made  my  room  fresh 
and  tidy,  and  we  sat  down  together  by  the  open 
window  that  overlooked  the  doctor's  garden.  It 
was  lovely  in  the  mellow  autumn  sunshine: 
purple  grapes  hung  ripening  over  the  trellis,  and 
the  morning  dew  sparkled  still  upon  masses  of 
vivid  blossoms.  The  gate  that  communicated 
with  our  garden  stood  wide  open,  as  if  inviting 
us  to  enter;  but  Chryssie,  looking  at  it,  said, 
suddenly, 

“My  little  white  cazansemin  isn’t  going  in 
again,  mamma.” 

“Why  not,  darling?”  I a9ked. 

“ Oh,  betause — I don’t  know,”  she  answered, 
wearily,  and  I could  not  persuade  her  to  say  any 
more.  It  was  the  name  she  gave  herself  when- 
ever she  spoke  of  the  doctor,  because  he  always 
said,  “ my  little  white  Chrysanthemum.” 

Presently  she  asked  for  her  flowers — “I  want 
my  pitty  little  white  cazansemins;1'  and  for  half 
an  hour  she  played  with  them,  tying  them  into 
bunches,  twisting  them  into  her  flossy  curls, 
sticking  the  short  stems  into  her  sash  and  her 
sleeve-ribbons.  She  looked  so  fair,  so  spiritual, 
as  her  fragile  fingers  trembled  among  the  flow- 
ers, and  her  serene,  unsmiling  face  bent  over 
them,  that  I watched  her  with  a sort  of  awe  un- 
felt before.  It  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  angel 
were  beside  her, 

“ Holding  a lily  In  his  hand 
For  Death's  annunciation.'* 

By-and-by  her  head  drooped  upon  my  arm. 
Her  little  hands  let  the  last  blossom  fall,  weari- 
ly, and  sleep  crept  softly  over  her  languid  frame. 
When  I laid  her  down  upon  the  bed,  with  the 
white  chrysanthemums  tangled  in  her  hair,  clus- 
tered on  her  bosom,  strewn  all  about  her,  I 
thought  of  my  dream  ngain. 

Marguerite  came  up  presently,  and  because 
I could  not  bear  to  speak  to  any  one,  with  this 
weight  of  dread  and  anticipation  on  my  heart, 
I left  her  with  the  child  and  went  down  stairs, 
to  wait  alone  till  the  doctor  should  come  and  put 
my  formless  woe  into  its  true  and  bitter  shape. 
What  I expected  I did  not  know  ; I did  not  even 
try  to  thiuk.  I only  waited  passively,  and  held 
my  heart  suspended  in  a sort  of  dumb  patience 
until  the  blow  should  fall.  Waiting  so,  I did 
not  see  how  the  hours  crept  by,  and  the  day 
advanced  to  its  noon.  He  had  not  come,  and 
the  one  idea  so  absorbed  and  surrounded  me 
that  I received  no  outward  impressions.  I did 
not  even  remember  that  I had  left  my  child 
asleep,  and  had  not  seen  her  for  two  hours ; my 
direct  apprehension  of  her  was  so  merged  into 
my  dreary  anxiety  about  her. 


This  consciousness  came  back  sharply  os* a 
sudden  shriek  from  Marguerite  rang  through 
the  silent  house.  “Madame!  Pauline ! oh,  my 
God !”  And  whether  it  was  she  who  came  flying 
down  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  or  I who  sprang 
up  the  stairs  and  seized  her,  I never  knew.  Only 
I was  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  clasping  my  dar- 
ling all  cold  and  pale,  praying  to  her  frantical- 
ly,  “ Speak  to  me ! look  at  me!”  when  the  doc- 
tor came  at  last. 

He  led  me,  almost  lifted  me  into  the  parlor, 
made  me  sit  down,  and  took  the  child  from  me. 
As  he  raised  her  her  little  hands  dropped  heav- 
ily ; her  face  was  white,  her  eyes  stared  open, 
expressionless ; she  saw  nothing.  He  passed  his 
hand  softly  over  those  open  eyes,  and  closed  them 
without  saying  a word.  Marguerite  screamed 
aloud  ; she  thought  it  was  death  already.  But 
he  quieted  her  with  a look  of  authority. 

“ Bring  warm  water  at  once.  Go !”  he  said 
to  her.  And  to  me : “Be  calm ; do  not  fear ; 
she  is  not  dead!”  and  all  the  while  his  strong 
man’s  hands  were  loosening  her  garments,  slip- 
ping them  away  from  her  little  wasted  limbs 
with  the  touch  of  a woman. 

Soon  Marguerite  flew  back  with  the  warm 
bath,  and  it  was  his  hands,  strong  and  tender, 
that  supported  her  in  it,  while  I bathed  her  brow 
and  temples  with  cold  water,  and  Marguerite 
brought  soft  blankets  to  wrap  about  her.  But 
it  was  useless  effort  all,  fruitless  and  vain.  No 
warmth  came  back  to  her  stiffened  limbs,  no 
throb  to  the  lifeless  pulse.  A faint,  tiny  flutter- 
ing at  her  heart,  a flicker  of  breath,  almost  im- 
perceptible, at  her  lips,  that  was  all  to  prove  that 
she  was  not  dead.  And  hours  wore  by — oh,  the 
gasping,  breathless  hours!  when  I held  her  and 
dared  not  stir,  while  he  spent  all  his  skill,  all 
his  knowledge,  all  his  longing  desire,  in  one 
effort  after  another — all  in  vain ! all  in  vain ! 

At  last  he  gave  up.  His  eyes  met  mine  in 
despairing  sympathy.  “ You  know  it,  Madame, 
she  is  dying,”  he  said.  “ I have  done  all  I con.” 
And  then  the  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
was  choked : this  doctor  who  had  stood  by  so 
many  death-beds ! I had  no  answer  for  him  : 
what  could  I say  ? In  mute  agony  we  watched 
the  lingering  death,  and  the  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  Marguerite's  low,  stifled  sobbing.  As 
for  me,  I could  not  weep. 

Suddenly  there  came  a quiver  over  the  little 
marble  face.  The  eyelashes  trembled,  and  the 
lids  flashed  open,  showing  eyes  full  of  wild  and 
eager  light.  A whisper  that  was  only  a breath 
reached  my  ear,  and  I bent  my  face  close  down 
to  hers.  “ Mamma  ! your  little  darling  is  going 
to  leave  you  now . Kiss  your  little  darling  good- 
by  l”  The  words  were  like  sighs,  but  I heard 
them  all.  I kissed  her  with  a last,  longing  kiss ; 
I clasped  her  once  more  to  my  desolate  heart : 
in  that  last  embrace  the  sighing  breath  ceased 
forever. 

You  know  the  rest,  I think.  There  is  not 
much  more  that  I can  put  into  words.  “The 
doctor,”  whose  tender  hands  closed  my  baby’s 
eyes — whoso  strong  arms  supported  me  when  I 
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fainted  over  my  dead  child — was,  as  you  have 
guessed  before  this,  no  other  than  Murray,  your 
friend  and  brother — my  husband  now.  I could 
never  have  told  you  all  this  if  his  hand  clasping 
mine,  and  his  dear  eyes  looking  the  love  that 
turned  my  night  into  day,  had  not  given  me 
courage. 

He  saved  my  life  when  my  darling  was  born  : 
he  saved  my  reason  when  she  died,  for  I know 
I should  have  gone  mad  without  him.  You  see 
I had  not  inherited  a strong  nature,  and  then  I 
had  been  brought  up  strangely ; and  the  trouble 
of  my  first  marriage  had  shaken  my  mind.  I 
lost  my  balance  at  a shock  that  others  could 
have  resisted. 

For  many  days  after  the  little  coffin,  with  its 
wreath  of  white  chrysanthemum,  was  hidden 
from  my  sight,  I was  in  a frenzy,  during  which 
no  one  but  Murray  could  influence  me  at  all — 
out  of  which  I was  brought  at  last  only  by  his 
power  over  me.  How  he  watched  and  minis- 
tered to  me — how  he  soothed,  and  strengthen- 
ed, and  save d me — I am  here  to  prove ; but  I 
can  not  tell  you  in  words.  When  the  devil 
had  been  cast  out,  however — not  before — he  re- 
vealed to  me  the  dark  shadow  that  had  been 
creeping  over  my  child  for  months  past,  the 
dreadful  suffering  from  which  God  had  merci- 
fully delivered  her. 

You  remember  that  I spoke  of  her  halting 
step  and  her  little  worn  shoe.  These  were 
the  signs  (and  there  were  others  to  his  experi- 
enced eye)  of  a malady  which  would  have  filled 
all  her  childhood  with  unspeakable  pain,  and 
left  her  crippled  for  life. 

When  I knew  this  my  tears  rained  down  from 
eyes  that  had  never  wept  since  she  died.  I 
cried  till  it  seemed  as  if  I could  never  cease  cry- 
ing. To  think  of  her,  my  beautiful  darling! 
tortured  with  this  slow  pain,  wasted  and  worn 
through  years  of  anguish,  her  lovely  face  faded, 
her  perfect  limbs  deformed ! And  I had  so  re- 
belled against  her  being  taken  from  all  this  I 
Out  of  the  depths  of  my  sorrow  and  penitence 
I thanked  God  that  He  had  been  kinder  to  me 
than  I deserved,  blessed  Him  that  He  had 

M halved  the  lot, 

And  given  her  all  the  sweetness; 

To  me  the  empty  room  and  cot — 

To  her  His  heaven's  completeness.1' 

And  then  came  “ sweetness”  for  me  that  I had 
not  thought  of,  that  I should  never  have  dared 
to  hope  for.  How  could  I dream  that  Murray 
would  love  me,  when  he  knew  so  well — better 
than  any  one  in  the  world — how  ignorant  and 
untrained  I was,  how  childish  and  passionate, 
how  utterly  unworthy  to  be  a wife  for  him  t 
The  proudest  lady  in  the  land  might  be  prouder 


for  being  called  his  wife ; and  yet  he  loved  me, 
insignificant  as  I was. 

He  told  me — when  I found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  whichpseemed  so  improbable,  and  yet  which 
made  mo  tremble  with  such  new  happiness — 
that  he  had  loved  me  from  the  very  first.  That 
my  sweet,  sad  face  (those  are  his  foolish,  fond 
words!)  had  touched  him  with  such  a tender 
pity  that  he  never  could  forget  it;  that  he 
thought  of  me  day  after  day,  though  he  did  not 
see  me  for  months  together;  and  at  night  he 
dreamed  what  his  life  might  become  if  I could 
only  share  it.  Ail  this  he  told  me  and  more : 
but  the  rest  is  too  sacred,  too  precious  to  be 
spoken.  It  is  bidden  away  in  my  heart,  and 
must  not  be  exposed,  even  to  such  gentle  eyes  as 
yonrs.  Only,  I believed  it  all  at  last,  you  see ; 
and  now  I am  bis  wife,  loving  and  loved  as  few 
wives  are  happy  enough  to  be  in  this  world. 

A year  ago  there  was  a little  grave  in  Green- 
wood, over  which  a marble  angel  stood,  with  a 
lily  in  his  hand,  and  white  chrysanthemums 
broken  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  there  now.  This 
wintry  night  the  snow  drifts  over  it  in  a quaint 
old  garden  in  the  city ; and  from  our  chamber- 
window  Murray  and  I look  out  upon  it  night 
after  night,  loving  to  talk  of  the  little  life  that 
was  so  lovely  and  perfect  to  its  close : whose  be- 
ginning brought  ns  first  face  to  face,  whose  end- 
ing was  the  link  that  made  our  two  lives  one. 


OUTWARD  BOUND. 

FAR  upon  the  unknown  deep, 

Where  the  unheard  oceans  sound, 
Where  the  unseen  islands  sleep, 

Outward  bound. 

Following  toward  the  silent  west 
O’er  the  horizon’s  curving  rim, 

To  those  Islands  of  the  Blest — 

He  with  me,  and  I with  him — 

Outward  bound. 

Nothing  but  a speck  we  seem 
In  the  waste  of  paters  round; 

Floating,  floating  like  a dream, 

Outward  bound: 

Yet  within  that  tiny  speck 

Two  brave  hearts,  with  one  accord, 

Past  all  tumult,  grief,  and  wreck, 

Look  up  calm  and  praise  the  Lord — 
Outward  bound. 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 
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UNITED  STATES.  | gun-boats  were  by  this  time  in  position  to  take  part 


OUR  Record  closes  on  the  6th  of  April.  The 
most  important  events  of  the  month  have  taken 
place  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Hud- 
son and  Vicksburg.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
March  a partially  successful  attempt  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  was  made  by  the  fleet  under 
command  of  Admiral  Farragut,  while  the  land  forces 
under  General  Banks  made  a diversion  in  the  rear, 
but  without  actually  coming  into  action.  The  ene- 
my’s batteries  were  found  to  extend  for  almost  four 
miles  in  an  almost  continuous  line  above  and  below 
Port  Hudson.  The  passage  was  attempted  by  seven 
vessels,  the  Hartford , Albatross,  Richmond,  Kineo, 
Monongahela,  Genesee,  and  Mississippi ; a number  of 
mortar-boats  kept  up  a bombardment  in  the  rear. 
Two  of  the  vessels,  the  Hartford  and  A Ibatross,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing,  with  little  damage ; the  Richmond, 
after  reaching  the  last  battery,  W'as  temporarily  dis- 
abled, and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Mississi/tpi  ran 
aground  in  the  darkness  directly  under  the  guns  of 
the  main  batteries,  where  she  was  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  their  full  fire.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get 
her  off,  her  commander,  Captain  Smith,  gave  orders 
to  set  her  on  fire  to  prevent  her  from  capture.  She 
Anally  swung  off,  and  floated  down  the  river  a num- 
ber of  miles,  when  her  magazine  exploded,  and  she 
was  totally  destroyed;  about  60  of  her  crew  appear 
to  be  missing,  many  of  whom  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  prisoners ; the  loss  on  the  other  vessels 
is  unofficially  reported  to  amount  to  about  twenty 
killed.  At  Grand  Gulf,  some  distance  above  Port 
Hudson,  the  Hartford  and  A Ibatross  encountered  for- 
midable batteries,  which  they  engaged,  and  passed, 
suffering,  however,  considerable  damage,  the  Hart- 
ford being  struck  fourteen  times,  and  had  three  men 
killed.  There  seems  to  be  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  Indianofa,  recently  captured  below  Vicksburg 
by  the  enemy,  was  destroyed  by  them.  Several  suc- 
cessful passages  of  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  have 
been  made  ; but  on  the  25th  two  rams,  the  Lancas- 
ter and  Switzerland , attempted  to  run  the  batteries 
and  join  Admiral  Farragut.  The  former  vessel  was 
struck  thirty  times,  her  bow  was  shot  away,  and  she 
sunk  at  once,  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
escaping.  The  Switzerland  was  disabled  by  a shot 
passing  through  her  steam-drum  ; she  floated  down 
the  river,  but  was  finally  taken  in  tow  by  the  Alba- 
tross, There  is  no  definite  tidings  from  the  Yazoo 
Pass  expedition,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  stopped 
by  a Confederate  battery  at  the  junction  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie and  Yallabusha  rivers.  Several  other  ex- 
peditions toward  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  are  reported 
to  have  been  made,  but  without  any  decisive  re- 
sults. 

Several  sharp  actions  in  various  quarters  have 
occurred  during  the  month,  but  nothing  which 
amounts  to  a general  engagement — On  the  13th 
and  14th  of  March  the  enemy,  learning  that  our 
forces  in  North  Carolina  had  been  considerably 
weakened  by  reinforcements  sent  to  General  Hun- 
ter near  Charleston,  made  a vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  Newbern.  They  first  drove 
in  our  pickets  between  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers, 
but  were  held  in  check  by  our  cavalry  until  rein- 
forcements came  up,  when  they  fell  back.  They 
then  attacked  Fort  Anderson,  an  unfinished  earth- 
work, unprovided  with  guns,  and  after  an  ineffect- 
ual bombardment  advanced  to  the  assault  * but  our 
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in  the  action,  and  after  a vigorous  contest  of  three 
hours  the  enemy  fell  back,  having  suffered  severely, 
while  our  loss  amounted  to  but  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded. — On  the  20th  of  March  a detachment 
sent  out  from  Murfreesboro  was  attacked  near  Mil- 
ton  by  a force  of  2500  men,  commanded  by  the  fa- 
mous guerrilla  leader  Morgan ; the  attack  wras  re- 
pulsed, the  loss  of  the  guerrillas  being  given  by  the 
prisoners  at  28  killed  and  some  200  wounded. — A 
dispatch  from  General  Burnside,  now  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  dated  April  1,  gives 
an  account  of  a brilliant  action  at  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky, between  our  forces  under  General  Gilmore 
and  a body  of  the  enemy  under  General  Pegram, 
who  had  attempted  a raid  into  Kentucky.  General 
Gilmore  reports  that  the  enemy  had  2600  men,  out- 
numbering us  two  to  one.  Notwithstanding  this 
disparity  of  force  he  attacked  them  on  the  30th  of 
March,  in  a strong  position,  defended  by  cannon, 
dislodged  him,  and  drove  him  over  the  Cumberland 
River.  The  pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  night;  but 
his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  amounts 
to  500 ; our  own,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
not  exceeding  30.  A considerable  amount  of  plun- 
der, which  the  enemy  had  secured,  was  recaptured. 

During  the  month  several  destructions  or  cap- 
tures of  vessels  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  have 
been  made.  The  most  important  of  these  is  per- 
haps that  of  the  steamer  Georgiana , built  in  En- 
gland, which  was  run  ashoro  near  Charleston  and 
destroyed,  with  all  her  cargo,  consisting  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  medicines.  It  was  intended  to  fit 
her  out  at  Charleston  as  a cruiser.  She  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  every  way  a more  formida- 
ble vessel  than  the  Alabama,  'whose  depredations 
upon  our  commerce  have  been  so  extensive.  This 
famous  cruiser  continues  her  career  of  destruction 
unchecked.  On  the  20th  of  March  the  American 
ship  Washington , bound  from  Callao  to  Antwerp, 
put  into  the  port  of  Southampton,  England,  having 
on  board  the  crews  of  four  other  vessels,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  Alabama  and  burned  at  sea. 

The  Washington  was  captured  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, but  wras  released  upon  giving  a bond  for  the 
payment  of  $50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  crews  from  the  other  vessels.  The  officers  of 
the  Alai)  am  a asserted  that  this  vessel  had  already 
destroyed  about  forty  American  traders. 

Accounts  from  almost  every  portion  of  the  South, 
given  in  their  own  papers,  show  a fearful  amount  of 
distress  from  want  of  provisions  and  other  supplies. 

They  indicate  also  a prevailing  apprehension  of  still 
more  severe  privations.  Thus,  Governor  Brown  of 
Georgia,  on  the  25th  of  March,  sent  a Message  to  the 
Legislature,  recommending  the  restriction  of  cotton 
planting  to  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  each  hand,  under 
a heavy  penalty,  upon  the  ground  of  a probable 
scarcity  of  provisions.  He  also  recommends  the 
prohibition  of  using  potatoes,  pease,  and  peaches  for 
distillation;  and  that  the  State  cars  carry  corn  to 
the  destitute  portions  of  the  State.  By  the  latest 
reports  gold  in  Richmond  commanded  400  per  cent, 
premium,  and  almost  every  article  of  use  or  consump- 
tion boro  corresponding  prices  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy. Thus,  at  Charleston  flour  was  held  at 
$60  per  barrel,  coffee  at  $2  75  a pound ; ordinary 
calicoes,  which  were  formerly  sold  at  15  cents,  now 
bring  $2  per  yard. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  upon  the  “Conduct  of  the  War”  has  at 
last  been  published.  The  whole  bearing  of  the  re- 
port is  adverse  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  as 
conducted  by  General  McClellan.  They  say  that  if 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions warranted  by  its  numbers  and  character,  the 
war  would  have  long  since  been  closed.  They  state 
that  when  General  hPClellan  assumed  the  command 
tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  numbered  185,000  men, 
well  armed,  and  fully  equipped;  the  force  of  the 
enemy  was  variously  estimated  from  70,000  to 
210,000  ; but  the  Committee  think  the  lowest  num- 
ber was  too  high.  When  at  length  an  advance  upon 
Richmond  was  determined  upon,  General  M4Clellan 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  by  wav  of  Fortress 
Monroe  or  the  Rappahannock,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  President  that  it  should  be  by  way  of 
Manassas.  At  a council  of  war  eight  generals  were 
in  favor  of  M^lellan’s  plan,  and  four  against  it. 
Subsequently  the  commanding  general  proposed  to 
abandon  the  Rappahannock  route,  and  advance  by 
way  of  the  York  and  James  rivers.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  from  the  6iege  of  Yorktown  is 
criticised  and  condemned.  The  Committee  give  it 
as  the  opinion  of  several  generals  that  if  the  enemy 
had  been  promptly  followed  up  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  they  might,  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion, have  been  pursued  straight  into  Richmond.  The 
distance  from  Williamsburg  to  theChickahominy  was 
forty  or  fifty  miles;  the  army  was  two  weeks  in 
passing  over  it.  The  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and 
Fair  Oaks  were  fought  on  the  31st  of  May  and  the 
1st  of  June.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  these 
the  Committee  say  that  “ the  officers  engaged,  who 
have  been  examined,  testify  that  the  army  could 
have  pushed  right  on  to  the  city  of  Richmond  with 
little  resistance ; that  the  enemy  were  very  much 
broken  and  demoralized,  throwing  away  arms,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  that  might  impede  their  flight!”  At  this 
time,  according  to  the  documents  referred  to  by  tho 
Committee,  General  M‘Clellan  proposed  an  imme- 
diate advance.  On  the  2d  of  June  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  “The  enemy  attacked  in  force 
and  with  great  spirit  yesterday,  but  are  every  where 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our  troops  charged  fre- 
quently on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the  en- 
emy. The  result  is  that  our  left  is  within  four  miles 
of  Richmond.  I only  "wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a general 
attack.  Should  I find  them  holding  firm  in  a very 
strong  position,  I may  wait  for  what  troops  I can 
bring  up  from  Fort  Monroe ; but  the  morale  of  my 
troops  is  such  that  I can  venture  much.  I do  not  fear 
for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and 
all  credit  is  due  to  the  gallantry  of  our  officers  and 
men.”  The  proposed  movement,  however,  was  not 
made,  because  of  the  high  state  of  the  water  and  the 
bad  roads.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  General  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  that  “after  to-morrow  we 
shaH  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will 
permit;  we  shall  await  only  a favorable  condition 
of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of  some 
necessary  preliminaries.”  Two  days  after,  June  20, 
the  strength  of  the  army  is  given  as  follow  s : “ Pres- 
ent for  duty,  115,202 ; special  duty,  sick,  and  in 
arrest,  12,225  ; absent,  29,511 : total,  156,838.”  On 
the  25tb  of  June  General  M4Clellan  writes  that  the 
rebel  force  is  stated  to  be  200,000 ; that  he  shall 
have  to  contend  against  great  odds,  and  that  if  any 
disaster  occurs  he  is  uot  responsible  for  it ; it  was  too 
late  to  ask  for  more  reinforcements.  Then  follows 


an  analysis  of  the  seven  days’  battles  and  the  retreat 
to  James  River,  of  which  the  Committee  say,  in 
summation : “It  would  appear,  from  all  the  inform- 
ation your  Committee  can  obtain,  that  the  battles 
were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  dispositions 
! made,  and  old  ones  changed,  entirely  by  the  Corps 
Commanders,  without  directions  from  the  Command- 
ing General.  He  would  place  the  troops  in  tho 
morning,  then  leave  the  field,  and  seek  the  position 
for  the  next  day,  giving  no  directions  until  the  close 
of  the  day’s  fighting,  when  the  troops  would  be  or- 
dered to  fall  back  during  the  night  to  the  new  posi- 
tion assigned  by  him.  In  that  manner  the  army 
reached  the  James  River.”  After  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  the  Committee  say  that  many 
officers  who  were  examined  by  them  “ are  of  the  opir- 
ion  that  the  enemy  were  so  severely  punished  that 
they  could  have  been  follow'ed  into  Richmond  had  our 
army  followed  them  up  vigorously.”  On  the  3d  of 
July,  after  the  army  had  reached  Harrison’s  Bar, 
General  M’Clcllan  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
he  hopes  that  the  enemy  are  as  severely  worn  out  as 
we  are.  He  can  not  estimate  our  losses,  but  doubts 
whether  there  are  50,000  men  under  their  colors. 
To  capture  Richmond  there  would  require  reinforce- 
ments of  at  least  100,000  men.  The  army  remained 
at  Harrison’s  Bar  during  July  and  a part  of  August. 
Halleck  and  Burnside  visited  the  army,  whose 
strength  was  then  estimated  at  from  85,000  to 
90,000.  At  a council  of  war,  a majority  were  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  the  army.  General  M‘Clellan 
was  opposed  to  this,  and  asked  for  a reinforcement 
of  50, 000  men  to  renew  the  advance  upon  Richmond. 
He  was  told  that  only  20,000  could  be  given,  ami 
consented  to  advance  with  this  number ; subsequent- 
ly ho  demanded  15,000  or  20,000  more ; when  it  was 
determined  to  withdraw  the  army.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  goes  on  to  narrate  the  events  of  tho 
campaign  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula,  including  the  battles  in  Mary- 
land, and  tho  subsequent  proceedings  of  General 
M4Clellan  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  “relieved” 
from  the  command.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Report 
is  condemnatory  of  the  course  of  General  M4Clcllan. 
It  is  signed  by  Messrs.  Wade  and  Chandler  of  the 
Senate,  and  Messrs.  Gooch,  Covodc,  Julian,  and 
Odell  of  the  House.  We  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent briefly  its  most  important  features,  without  at- 
tempting to  pass  judgment  on  the  correctness  of  the 
views  presented  in  it. — The  general  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  may  be  thus  summed  up:  During 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1862,  we  were  almost  uniformly  successful,  as  at 
Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Fort  Henry,  Mill  Spring,  Fort 
Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  on  the  Mississippi,  especially  at  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Had  the  success  of  the  Army  of  tho 
Potomac  during  this  period  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  other  branches  of  our  forces,  the  termination 
of  the  campaign  of  1862  would  have  seen  tho  rebel- 
lion well-nigh  if  not  entirely  overthrown.  These 
chances  having  been  lost,  what  now  remains  to  be 
done  is  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  Report : “ We 
must  obtain  uninterrupted  control  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  must  reach  those  great  railroad  arteries — the  one 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the  other  stretch- 
ing through  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Valleys  to 
the  West  and  South.  We  must,  as  soon  as  possible, 
take  the  few  fortified  sen-ports  remaining  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rebels,  4nd  then  we  shall  have  virtually 
disarmed  the  rebellion,  cut  it  off  from  all  external 
sources  of  food  and  arms,  and  have  surrounded  it  by 
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forces  which  can  press  upon  it  from  any  quarter,  at 
the  same  time  severing  tbeir  means  of  intercommu- 
nication.” The  Report  continues:  “It  is  not  our 
true  policy  to  attempt  an  actual  military  occupation 
of  the  rebel  territory,  except  at  a few  and  important 
controlling  points.  We  must  destroy  their  armies, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  concentrate  not  scatter  our 
forces.  It  is  better  to  operate  successfully  against 
one  stronghold  or  one  army  than  to  attempt  three 
and  fail.” 

80UTIIERN  AMERICA. 


As  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  the  French  invasion 
of  Mexico  will  require  for  success  a large  reinforce- 
ment Our  latest  reliable  accounts  leave  the  French 
forces  this  side  of  Puebla,  wasting  away  under  the 
climate,  and  wholly  unlit  for  active  operations, 
while  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mexican  people  is 
aroused  against  the  invaders.  Still  any  day  may 
put  a wholly  different  aspect  upon  the  affairs  of  any 
Southern  American  State. 

Hostilities  have  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  On  the  24th  of  Februaiy 
Carrera,  the  President  of  Guatemala,  attacked  the 
forces  of  Salvador,  who  were  strongly  intrenched  at 
Coatepeque.  Ho  was  repulsed,  losing  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  fully  one-fourth  of  his  army 
of  6000  men.  In  an  address  to  his  army,  dated  on 
the  5th  of  March,  Carrera  acknowledges  his  defeat, 
but  promises  a renewed  invasion  of  Salvador.  In 
the  mean  while  General  Barrios,  the  President  of 
Salvador,  has  undertaken  to  aid  the  malcontents  in 
Nicaragua,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Martinez,  the  new  President.  He  gives  to 
Jerez,  the  unsuccessful  competitor  of  Martinez,  a 
force  of  600  men  to  aid  him  in  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua.  Martinez,  in  a proclama- 
tion dated  March  13,  calls  upon  the  Nicaraguans  to 
repel  this  threatened  invasion. 

EUROPE. 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  took  place  at  Wind- 
sor on  Tuesday,  March  10.  The  Princess  left  Co- 
penhagen on  the  26th  of  February,  and  reached 
Gravesend,  England,  on  the  7th  of  March,  where 
she  was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  party 
then  proceeded  by  railway  to  London.  The  capital 
was  illuminated  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  and 
scenes  of  great  disorder  occurred.  Ten  or  a dozen 
lives  were  lost  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and 
more  than  a hundred  persons  were  more  or  less  se- 
verely injured.  In  Dublin  and  Cork  serious  riots 
occurred  during  the  celebration  of  the  day.  The 
actual  marriage,  however,  was  accompanied  by  all 
due  pomp ; and  the  leading  incidents  will  be  found 

noted  in  another  place  in  this  magazine. A series  ! 

of  diplomatic  correspondence  has  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  relating  mainly  to  the  American  war. 
Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  Commissioner  in  En- 
gland, asks  the  British  Government  to  treat  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  as  inefficient,  and 
therefore  to  disregard  it ; to  which  Earl  Russell  re- 
plies that  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous cases  brought  before  the  prize  courts  in 
America  the  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
has  been  urged  by  those  w ho  would  have  been  most 
interested  in  urging  it  against  the  legality  of  the 
seizure.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  British  Gov-  j 
eminent  must  consider  the  blockade  as  effectual  un-  | 
der  the  law  of  nations ; and  that  those  who  attempt 
to  violate  it  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  peril. — j 
In  respect  to  the  fitting  out  in  English  ports  of 
armed  vessels  for  the  Confederate  service,  Earl ! 
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Russell  says  that  some  overt  act  in  violation  of  the 
Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  must  be  shown 
before  the  Home  Government  can  interfere. 

The  insurrection  in  Poland  has  assumed  an  aspect 
which  threatens  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
immediate  occasion  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
conscription  law  of  March,  1861.  By  this  law  the 
conscripts  from  the  towns,  instead  of  being  taken  by 
lot,  were  specially  designated  by  the  Government, 
and  this  designation  was  based  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  secret  police.  Government  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  rid  of  all  persons  obnoxious  to  it. 

But  even  before  the  promulgation  of  this  plan  there 
had  been  indications  of  discontent.  The  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  held 
at  Warsaw  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  was  seized  upon 
as  a pretext  to  excite  disaffection.  The  first  move- 
ments took  the  shape  of  religious  celebrations  to  the 
memory  of  the  national  poets.  On  the  25  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Grochow,  when 
for  three  days  the  Poles  fought  with  tho  Russians  ; 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  that  day  was  celebrated 
in  1861  at  Warsaw.  The  whole  population  assem- 
bled in  the  churches  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  fell  in  that  disastrous  conflict.  Then  a large 
procession  paraded  through  the  streets,  singing  the 
National  Song.  This  procession  was  attacked  by 
Colonel  Trepow,  the  Chief  of  Police,  at  the  head  of 
two  squadrons  of  soldiers,  and  about  fifty  were  killed 
and  wounded.  A similar  commemoration  took  place 
two  days  later,  and  another  conflict  occurred  in 
which  ten  were  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  The 
Russian  Government  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
Trepow,  dismissed  him  from  office,  confided  the  po- 
lice of  the  city  to  the  students,  and  allowed  the  sol- 
emn interment  of  the  victims.  A hundred  thousand 
people  were  present,  and  the  whole  population  put 
on  mourning.  The  Emperor  on  the  1st  of  April  put 
forth  a ukase  granting  some  reforms ; but  on  the  6th 
this  was  followed  by  another  suppressing  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  seems  to  have  assumed  some- 
what of  a political  character.  The  next  day,  April 
7,  a great  crowd  assembled  before  the  palace  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  the  Imperial  Lieutenant,  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  the  edict;  they  were  dispersed 
without  special  violence.  The  next  evening  the 
throng,  men,  women,  and  children,  assembled  in 
still  greater  numbers,  and  in  reply  to  the  Prince, 
who  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  they  answered, 

44  We  want  a country.”  The  Russian  soldiery  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  order  before  the  palace.  Just 
then  the  postillion  of  a carriage  which  happened  to 
be  passing  played  the  favorite  air  of  Dembrowski's 
legions,  44  No,  Poland  shall  not  die !”  The  whole 
throng  fell  upon  their  knees  and  joined  in  the  song. 
Whether  any  overt  act  was  committed  is  disputed ; 
but  the  troops  opened  fire  upon  the  unarmed  crowd, 
and  the  cavalry  charged  upon  the  throng.  Fifty 
were  killed  and  an  immense  number  wounded.  Six 
weeks  after  Gortchakoff  died ; but  in  the  mean  while 
the  edict  of  conscription  was  issued — at  the  instiga- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  Marquis  of  Wielopolskie,  who 
had  not  long  before  become  Prime  Minister  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  a Pole,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rising  of  1830.  He  had,  however,  subsequently  em- 
braced the  Russian  cause,  having  apparently  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  annexation  of  Poland  to  Rus- 
sia was  an  inevitable  fact  of  which  the  best  was  to 
he  made,  and  that  all  attempts  at  revolution  moat 
be  suppressed.  From  about  this  time,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  decide,  dates  the  serious  attempt  to  ex- 
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cite  a new  rising  in  Poland.  The  organization  of  a 
Central  National  Committee  at  Warsaw  was  carried 
on  so  secretly  that  though  a revolutionary  sheet  was 
issued  by  them  and  widely  circulated,  the  Russian 
Government  were  wholly  unable  to  identify  the 
members.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  was  determ- 
ined to  put  the  conscription  law  into  thorough  ex- 
ecution. On  the  22d  of  January  the  walls  of  War- 
saw were  covered  with  a proclamation  from  the 
Committee,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  paragraphs : 

The  vile  usurping  government,  maddened  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  victims  of  its  oppression,  has  resolved  to  give 
them  a final  blow — to  seize  many  thousands  of  their  brav- 
est and  most  ardent  defenders,  to  clothe  them  in  the  hated 
Muscovite  uniform,  and  to  send  them  thousands  of  miles 
aw&y  to  lasting  misery  and  destruction.  Poland  is  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  submit  unresistingly  to  this  crushing  out- 
rage, and  an  energetic  opposition  to  it  is  alone  consonant 
with  her  duty  to  posterity.  Bands  of  brave  and  self-sacri- 
ficing youths,  penetrated  with  an  ardent  love  for  their 
country,  an  unbending  faith  in  the  justice  and  aid  of  Heav- 
en, have  sworn  to  cast  off  the  accursed  yoke  or  die.  Let 
the  whole  Polish  nation  follow  them. 

After  the  fearful  shame  of  slavery,  after  the  incredible 
tortures  of  oppression,  the  Central  National  Committee, 
now  your  only  legal  government,  summons  you,  Poles,  to 
the  field  of  the  last  of  your  struggles,  to  the  field  of  glory 
and  victory,  which,  with  God’s  help,  it  will  give  you;  for 
it  knows  that  yon,  who  were  but  yesterday  sufferers  and 
victims,  must  now  become  heroes  and  giants. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  openly  coming  forward,  at  the 
moment  when  the  holy  struggle  begins,  the  committee  de- 
clares all  the  sons  of  Poland,  without  any  distinction  of 
faith  or  race,  descent  or  station,  to  be  free  and  equal  citizens 
of  the  country.  From  this  moment  the  land  which  the 
agricultural  population  possessed  on  condition  of  paying 
rent  or  giving  task  work  to  their  masters  is  unconditional- 
ly their  property  and  that  of  their  heirs.  The  landholders 
who  will  be  injured  by  this  arrangement  shall  be  compen- 
sated from  the  general  funds  of  the  State.  The  families  of 
all  laborers  who  join  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try, or  die  in  glorious  death  while  so  serving,  shall  receive 
a share  of  the  land  protected  from  the  enemy  out  of  the 
State  property. 

The  proclamation  also  contains  a paragraph  ad- 
dressed to  the  “Muscovite  nation,”  threatening,  in 
case  they  uphold  the  Czar,  that  they  shall  be  44  de- 
voted to  the  shame  of  eternal  subjection,  and  the 
torture  of  eternal  slavery ; shall  be  called  to  a dread- 
ful war — the  last  war  of  European  civilization  with 
the  savage  barbarism  of  Asia.”  The  Revolutionary 
Committee  have  also  summoned  all  the  Polish  nobles 
now  abroad  to  return  at  once  under  penalty  of  being 
declared  traitors,  and  having  all  their  property  con- 
fiscated. The  policy  of  the  insurrectionary  leaders 
appears  to  be  to  inaugurate  a guerrilla  warfare,  act- 
ing mainly  in  small  bodies,  and  destroying  the  great 
lines  of  communication.  Several  engagements  of  no 
great  magnitude  have  taken  place.  From  all  ac- 
counts the  present  aspect  of  affairs  seems  to  be  that  a 
wide-spread  insurrectionary  movement  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  that  the  chief  revolutionary  leaders  in 
Europe  are  engaged  in  it ; but  that,  so  far,  nothing  has 
occurred  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  decisive 
influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  names  . 
even  of  the  revolutionary  authorities  are  involved  in 
doubt.  The  most  definite  information  is  that  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Central  National  Committee,  bear- 
ing date  March  10,  General  Langiewicz  was  appoint- 
ed Dictator,  with  General  Wysozki  as  Military  Co- 
adjutor, while  the  civil  administration  was  commit- 
ted to  Poentkowski.  In  a proclamation  of  the  same 
date  the  Dictator  says : “Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tremely- unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  the  cn- 
emy,  by  a great  increase  of  oppression,  hastened  the 
armed  conflict,  the  struggle  commenced  by  an  un- 
armed people  has  already  lasted  two  months,  gains 
strength,  and  develops  itself  with  energy Po- 
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power  capable  of  directing  the  forces  engaged  in  the 
struggle  and  of  summoning  new  assistance  to  the 

field I have  decided,  after  consultation  with 

the  Provisional  Government,  to  assume  the  supreme 
power  of  Dictator,  which  I shall  surrender  to  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  as  soon  as  the  yoke  of 
the  Muscovite  is  shaken  off.  While  retaining  thei 
immediate  direction  of  military  affairs  in  my  own 
hands,  I recognize  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
civil  government,  whose  functions  will  be  regulated 
by  a special  ordinance.  Continuing  the  w ork  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  I confirm  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  to  all  citizens,  granting  land  to 
the  peasants,  with  indemnity  to  the  proprietors. — 

Of  General  Langiewicz,  the  Dictator,  we  can  learn 
little  beyond  the  fact  that  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Garibaldi  in  bis  famous  Italian  campaign. 

Among  the  other  military  leaders  we  recognize  the 
name  of  Mieroslawski,  who  w as  first  placed  in  chief 
command  of  the  national  forces.  He  was  bom  in 
France  in  1814,  and  since  1844  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Europe.  Dembinski  is  a veteran  of  more 
than  seventy  years.  He  served  under  Napoleon  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was  made  Cap- 
tain on  the  field  of  Smolensk.  He  bore  a prominent 
part  in  the  Polish  rising  of  1830,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  “cannon  provider”  on  account  of  sev- 
eral captures  of  artillery  which  he  made  from  the 
Russians.  Toward  the  close  of  the  rising  he  w'as 
named  Dictator.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Po- 
lish rising  of  1830  he  entered  the  service  of  Meheraet 
Ali  of  Egypt.  When  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1848 
broke  out  ho  joined  the  insurgents,  and  at  one  time 
was  in  chief  command  of  the  H ungarian  army.  He 
accompanied  Kossuth  in  his  flight  into  Turkej’.  An- 
other prominent  leader  is  Klapka,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  during  the  Hungarian  war,  and  has 
written  largely  and  well  upon  that  contest.  These 
names  and  many  others  show  that  the  entire  revo- 
lutionary element  in  Europe  has  thrown  itself  into 
this  Polish  rising.  We  can  see  no  prospect  of  its 
success  unless  they  somehow  manage  to  embroil  the 
European  Powers  in  the  contest.  The  Convention 
entered  into  between  Russia  and  Prussia  is  thought 
to  give  the  other  Powers  a legitimate  pretext  for  in- 
terfering. The  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
Prussian  Government  were  as  follows : “If  Russian 
troops  are  forced  by  the  insurgents  to  cross  the  front- 
ier into  Prussia,  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Should  revolutionary  bands  bo  driven 
across  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  Russian  troops  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue  them.  On  the  demand  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government  Prussian  troops  will 
act,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  forces,  against  the  insurgents.”  The  Lib- 
eral party  in  Prussia,  which  has  the  ascendency  in 
the  Chambers,  strongly  oppose  this  Convention,  and 
insist  that  Government  shall  take  no  part  in  the 
contest,  and  that  consequently  Russians  as  well  as 
Poles  must  be  disarmed  upon  crossing  the  frontiers. 

Their  journals  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 4 4 the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  will  not  give  a crown  for  this  object.” 

Austria  is  said  to  have  refused  to  enter  into  a con- 
vention similar  to  that  with  Prussia;  and  Great 
Britain,  acting,  it  is  assumed,  in  concert  with  France, 
has  undertaken  to  remonstrate  with  the  Russian 
Sovereign  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  Poland. 

Since  writing  the  above  wro  have  intelligence 

that  Langiewicz  has  been  routed,  driven  across  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  taken  into  custody  by  the 
authorities;  and  that  the  insurrection  is  virtually 
crushed.  1 
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fTlHE  other  morning  the  Easy  Chair  rolled  into 
X the  Editor's  room,  for  you  understand  that  the 
Easy  Chair  is  not  that  autocrat,  although  it  is  some- 
times assumed  that  he  is.  The  Editor  i9  a mys- 
terious personage,  absolutely  anonymous,  and  doing 
a work  of  which  the  easy  reader  of  the  Magazine  has 
no  conception  whatever.  The  Easy  Chair  states  the 
fact  remorsefully,  for  he  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
mighty  increase  of  that  work  by  inviting  every  body 
to  empty  his  port-folio  into  the  Editor’s  lap.  But 
every  body  will  remember  that  the  Easy  Chair  sub- 
sequently entreated  that  all  manuscripts  might  be 
carefully  laid  aside  for  nine  years  before  they  w'ere 
sent  to  the  Magazine — a request  which  he  here  re- 
peats. And  he  distinctly  announces  that  nobody 
will  in  future  have  a right  to  complain  if  he  receives 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  fate  of  any  manuscript 
which  he  may  confide  to  the  post  for  the  Magazine. 

Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  mysterious  and  inac- 
cessible personage,  the  Editor,  is  “an  hard  man,” 
without  sympathy,  without  consideration,  just  as 
Rhadamanthus  and  severe  as  Brutus?  It  is  that 
very  supposition  which  the  Easy  Chair  proposes  to 
destroy.  As  he  has  often  enough  said  before,  there 
is  a general  feeling  among  writers  who  offer  their 
manuscripts  to  magazines  that  they  are  not  fairly 
treated,  that  every  other  author  has  a chance  except 
themselves.  And  every  author  whose  paper  is  ac- 
cepted and  printed  knows  that  all  those  who  were 
not  successful  will  read  his  essay  or  story  or  poem 
with  the  curled  lip  of  wonder — “Why,  in  the  name 
of  English  literature,  if  this  thing  is  worthy  to  print 
is  my  manuscript  refused?”  Is  the  half-sneering 
question  really  inspired  by  a jealous  regard  for  En- 
glish literature,  or  does  it  spring  from  mortified  van- 
ity ? That  is  the  inevitable  response  to  such  queru- 
lousness. 

Meanwhile  those  who  have  never  tried  their  fate 
by  sending  a paper  for  publication  have  very  little 
idea  of  the  vast  numbers  of  those  who  are  constantly 
doing  it.  It  is  something  usually  done  by  stealth, 
and  there  is  great  blushing  if  it  is  found  to  be  fame. 
The  most  famous  authors  begin  so ; and  perhaps  the 
psean  of  the  world’s  applause  is  not  more  exciting 
than  the  first  glance  of  the  tyro  at  the  page  upon 
which  his  first  effusion  stands  transfigured  in  type. 
Dickens  tells  the  story  of  this  experience  in  a charm- 
ing way  in  the  pleasant  preface  to  the  “ Pickwick 
Papers,”  written  in  1847  for  a cheap  issue  of  his 
works.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Ilall,  the  London 
publishers,  had  seen  some  of  Dickens’s  sketches  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle , and  one  of  them  came  to  see 
him  to  propose  a serial  work,  which  ended  in  Pick- 
wick.  Dickens  continues : 

“When  I opened  my  door  in  Furnival’s  Inn  to 
the  managing  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I 
recognized  hi  him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I 
had  bought,  two  or  three  3Tears  previously,  and  whom 
I had  never  seen  before  or  since,  my  first  copy  of  the 
magazine  in  which  my  first  effusion — dropped  stealth- 
ily one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
into  a dark  letter-box  in  a dark  office,  up  a dark  court 
in  Fleet  Street — appeared  in  all  the  gloty  of  print ; 
on  which  occasion,  by-the-bv — how  well  I recol- 
lect it !— I walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
turned  into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were 
so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not 
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bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  1 
told  my  visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we  both 
hailed  a9  a good  omen ; and  so  fell  to  business." 

The  story  of  authors  ha9  always  a singular  and 
universal  interest.  It  is  probably  because  they  are 
the  most  familiar  friends  of  all  the  world.  They  are 
such  a power,  such  an  influence,  such  a consolation, 
such  an  inspiration,  that  the  least  personal  details 
of  their  career  are  delightful.  Boswell’s  Johnson  is 
an  immortal  book,  although  certainly  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  Boswell  was 
certainly  one  of  the  smallest.  Lockhart’s  Scott  is 
drawn  out  through  many  volumes,  yet  not  so  far  as 
to  fatigue  the  interest  and  desire  of  the  world. 
Southey  has  not  a large  public,  but  as  a representa- 
tive literary  laborer  the  story  of  his  life  has  a high- 
er charm  than  any  of  his  works.  And  even  the 
heavy  two  volumes  of  Wordsworth’s  uneventful  life, 
to  the  construction  of  which  his  brother  brought  the 
most  preternatural  powers  of  amiable  dullness,  is 
agreeable  reading  for  a rainy  day.  While  to  speak 
of  Lamb’s  Life  and  Letters  and  of  Goldsmith’s  is  to 
mention  two  df  the  most  permanently  charming 
books  in  our  literature.  There  are  seldom  any  great 
events  in  literary  lives.  Byron's  Greek  episode  is 
by  no  means  the  most  fascinating  page  in  his  career 
to  the  public  interest.  But  it  is  the  fact  of  personal 
friendship  that  makes  the  story  precious.  It  is  the 
power  of  establishing  that  friendship  wjth  the  world 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  literary  life. 

As  usual,  the  Easy  Chair  is  wandering  from  the 
immediate  theme.  We  were  speaking  of  the  first 
ventures  of  authors,  while  we  stood  by  the  awful 
chair  of  the  Editor,  and  contemplated  the  goodly 
piles  of  possible  literature  stored  in  his  ample  pigeon- 
holes. But  these  are  the  very  germs  of  all  that 
friendly  interest  of  which  we  were  speaking.  Pre- 
cisely so  lay  Dickens’s  first  unknown  manuscript  upon 
the  editor’s  desk  of  that  magazine  to  which  he  anony- 
mously sent  it.  That  manuscript  w as  worthless  pa- 
per and  ink  then.  What  would  you  give  for  it  now  ? 

A few  weeks  since  I saw  one  of  his  manuscripts.  It 
was  the  “copy”  of  one  of  the  charming  sketches 
called  the  “ Uncommercial  Traveler"  which  were 
printed  in  Harpers  Weekly  a year  or  two  ago.  It 
wos  given  by  Dickens  to  a friend  of  his  in  Boston, 
w ho  had  it  exquisitely  bound.  I think  it  was  the 
one,  which  had  interested  me,  luckily,  as  much  as  # 
any  in  the  series,  upon  the  old  churches  of  London — 
buildings  upon  which  I used  to  look  as  upon  tombs 
that  had  once  been  temples,  and  which  were  now 
sometimes  sparsely  peopled  with  shadowy  forms  that 
seemed  the  ghosts  of  vanished  congregations.  The 
library  in  which  I saw  this  manuscript  is  peculiarly 
precious  for  its  choice  selection,  its  original  editions, 
and  the  presentation  autographs  of  the  authors  to 
their  famous  friends,  with  the  autograph  annotations 
of  those  friends  upon  fly-leaves  and  margins.  But 
among  all  the  literary  treasures  I lingered  longest 
over  the  manuscript  of  Dickens.  And  here  before 
us  now  are  these  rolls  of  writing.  They  are  by  un- 
known hands ; but  do  they  not  gain  a profound  in- 
terest and  value  when  we  think  that  some  one  of 
those  writers  may  yet  be  as  famous  os  Dickens? 

Now,  of  course,  an  intelligent  editor  remembers 
this  all  the  time.  He  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
carefully  examine  the  manuscripts  sent  to  him,  some 
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Dickens,  some  Shakespeare,  some  Scott  may  slip  by 
and  carry  his  glory  to  another  shrine.  Is  he  likely, 
then,  to  slight  your  paper  because  he  does  not  know 
you,  or  because  it  is  anonymous,  or  because  he  does 
not  recognize  the  writing?  No,  believe  me:  an 
editor  is  the  most  forbearing  and  long-suffering  of 
men.  He  knows  that  at  least  eight-tenths  of  his 
clients  must  be  disappointed,  and  he  knows,  also, 
that  eight-tenths  of  the  disappointed  will  regard  the 
return  of  their  work  as  a personal  grievance.  Still 
he  must  do  his  work  and  his  duty ; and  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  his  office  so  to  do  it  that  at  least  some 
of  the  noble  army  of  the  unlucky  may  present  arms 
to  him  rather  than  charge  bayonets  upon  him.  It 
is  in  this  view  that  the  following  letter  is  significant 
and  interesting.  It  is  the  spontaneous  testimony 
of  a disappointed  contributor  to  the  thoughtful  sym- 
pathy with  which  her  offering  was  returned,  and  it 
is  one  of  many.  Let  every  aspirant,  then,  under- 
stand that  even  editors  have  human  hearts.  But 
if  those  aspirants  would  prove  their  own  humanity, 
let  them  remember  his  overwhelming  labors  and  lay 
the  fruit  of  their  genius  to  ripen  in  the  drawer  of 
their  experience  for  one  hundred  and  eight  months, 
as  a wise  old  Latin  poet  advised ; a poet  who  secured 
his  immortality  by  one  small  volume,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  to  all  his  writing  what  the  one  concen- 
trated drop  of  attar  of  rose  is  to  the'  acres  of  roses 
which  were  culled  to  furnish  it.  Don’t  send  your 
roses  here.  Send  only  the  drop  of  attar. 

Here  is  the  letter. 

kk  To  the  Editor: 

44 1 write  to  acknowledge  a debt  of  gratitude.  If  you 
are  pleased  to  listen  I will  explain  as  briefly  as  may  be. 
It  was  three  years  ago.  In  entire  ignorance  of  the  proper 
way,  I had  sent  you  an  unfinished  manuscript.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  anxious,  despairing  feelings  that 
prompted  the  presumptuous  act,  I will  refer  to  my  circum- 
stances at  the  time.  We  were  poor:  bad  always  been 
poor.  From  a child  I had  been  trying  to  educate  .myself 
that  I might,  by  teaching,  reader  our  situation  more  com- 
fortable. But  my  loved  mother  was  sick.  I could  not 
leave  home  much,  and  when  I did  was  obliged  to  make 
my  own  way.  Finally,  she  died.  Another  soon  took  her 
place,  and  I had  a home  no  longer.  My  little  brother  and 
sister  clang  to  me  s&dly,  tearfully  entreating  me  not  to 
leave  them,  while  she,  who  should  have  wiped  tlieir  tears, 
harshly  bade  them  stop  crying  and  mind  what  they  had  to 
do.  It  was  cold,  desolate  November.  I could  not  stay 
with  them  long.  I must  get  a school  if  possible,  but  it  was 
with  the  sad  feeling  that  I must  do  something  more  re- 
munerative than  teaching  that  the  paper  I referred  to  was 
written.  My  mother  had  committed  the  little  ones  to  my 
care,  and  how  could  I leave  them  so  unhappy  without 
making  a great  effort  to  earn  enough  to  keep  them  with 
me  T My  great  necessity  made  me  feel  that  I could  endure 
a scornful  denial  if  it  came;  and  beside  that  possibility 
there  glimmered  a trembling  hope,  like  the  sweet  light  of  a 
star  Amidst  thick  clouds — a hope  that  I might  succeed. 
Words  can  never  tell  what  a world  of  happiness  revolved 
around  that  thought. 

41  At  last  the  answer  came.  I held  the  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  saw  without  opening  it  that  my  own  manuscript  had 
come  back  to  me.  Alas  for  my  sensitive  heart  1 It  scarce- 
ly throbbed  while  I rode  slowly  along  in  the  rough  lumber- 
wagon  through  the  wet,  dreary,  autumn  landscape  to  the 
distant  town.  I held  it  unopened,  for  curious  eyes  were 
on  me,  and  I would  not  have  them  guess  my  secret.  I was 
going  among  strangers  to  seek  employment,  and  with  the 
painful  proof  In  my  hand  that  I was  not  equal  to  my  own 
aspirations,  I could  have  turned  hopelessly  hack  had  it  not 
been  that  1 had  no  home  to  turn  to.  So  I said  mentally, 
4 1 can  endure,  I can  bear  any  thing,  I mus^  go  on.'  Ar- 
rived at  my  destination  I had  a few  minutes  to  mysel£  I 
found  iu  the  envelope  my  own  manuscript  and  an  accom- 
panying note.  That  note  I have  it  now.  The  memory  of 
its  kind  words  is  like  a spot  of  sweet  sunlight  in  a forest  of 


shadows,  and  it  will  bp  to  me  a pleasure  forever.  It  was 
so  kind.  Instead  of  the  thoughtless,  unfeeling  refusal  I had 
feared,  my  paper  was  declined  with  regrets  that  it  could 
not  be  accepted,  the  more  so,  it  said,  ‘as  we  infer  from 
your  note  that  the  avails  of  your  pen  are  of  consequence  to 
you.'  It  advised  me  to  finish  the  story  and  send  it  else- 
where, as  it  might  meet  with  better  success.  I can  not  re- 
peat all,  but  it  is  all  worthy  to  be  repeated.  The  writer 
seemed  to  understand  my  sensitive  heart  as  my  own  mo- 
ther would  have  done. 

44  The  words  gave  me  new  life  and  courage.  There  were 
those  in  the  distant  city  who  did  not  despise  the  efforts  of 
the  humble  girl  in  the  back  country;  who  were  sorry  that 
they  could  not  with  justice  to  themselves  aid  her  by  ac- 
cepting her  simple  productions.  The  consciousness  of  sym- 
pathy gave  me  strength  to  persevere,  till  I gained  a situa- 
tion as  teacher  in  a family  school. 

44  But  enough.  I only  refer  to  my  own  affairs  to  show 
yon  how  much  your  kindness  was  appreciated.  I wished 
at  the  time  to  write  you,  as  I have  written  now,  bnt 
thought  best  to  wait  till  another  year,  when  I might  per- 
haps be  able  to  send  something  for  your  Magazine  at  the 
same  time.  But  poverty  has  always  pressed  hard.  1 have 
been  obliged  to  give  it  up  year  after  year,  and  I know  not 
how  the  futnre  may  be. 

44 1 know  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Many  might  tell 
of  your  kindness,  bnt  my  heart  is  full  whenever  I think  of 
it,  and  1 wish  that  others  might  know  of  it  too,  though  not 
in  my  name.  If  this  unworthy  testimony  is  worth  giving 
to  your  numerous  readers,  please  use  it  as  you  think  best, 
only  keeping  to  yourself  my  name  and  residence,  which  I 
give  that  you  may  know  I am  sincere.'* 

The  Easv  Chair,  at  least,  thinks  best  to  publish 
the  letter  as  an  illustration  of  the  pleasant  relations 
that  exist  between  the  management  of  the  Magazine 
and  some  of  those  who  are  unsuccessful  aspirants  for 
a place  upon  its  pages. 

In  the  midst  of  our  terrible  war  it  is  impossible 
not  to  cast  a glance  of  sympathy  across  the  water 
upon  the  marriage  festival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Of  course  there  are  lights  enough  in  which  to  look 
at  it  bv  which  it  seems  even  tragical.  The  mobs  in 
Ireland,  the  imminent  riots  of  the  starving  poor  in 
Lancashire,  the  vast,  seething  mass  of  misery  and 
poverty  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  English 
population,  make  a very  ghastly  contrast  to  the 
glittering  pageant  of  this  princely  wedding.  Then 
that  a people  of  good  sense  should  support  such  an 
enormous  and  expensive  fiction  as  a monarchical  es- 
tablishment is  incredible.  But  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  population,  who  arc  really  the  governing  class, 
prefer  to  do  it.  And  they  also  prefer  to  tell  us 
1 Americans  that  we  are  now  in  trouble  for  having 
dispensed  with  the  same  luxury.  It  is  a saying  to 
which  we  could  listen  with  more  respect  if  British 
history  w*ere  not  familiar  to  us.  But  John  Bull  un- 
doubtedly prefers  his  King  and  Crown  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  King  shall  be  but  a ceremony  and  the 
Crown  a bauble.  lie  insists  that  it  is  better  to  pay 
half  a million  of  dollars  every  year  to  an  amiable 
youth  of  inoffensive  qualities  than  to  pay  several 
millions  to  put  down  a revolt.  The  reasoning  would 
be  right,  if  the  one  expense  necessarily  prevented 
the  other. 

But  to-day  we  will  not  ai^ue  the  point.  To-day 
we  will  think  only  of  the  undoubted  happiness  of  the 
Queen  and  her  son  and  of  the  new  daughter,  and  of 
the  profound  satisfaction  of  John  Bull  as  he  looks  on 
and  congratulates  himself  at  the  fine  showr,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  a poulterer  felicitates  himself 
upon  his  well-conditioned  yard.  For  the  boy  Albert 
Edward  no  Englishman  can  by  any  possibility  have 
any  particular  emotion.  He  has  done  nothing.  He 
has  said  nothing.  He  is  by  no  action  of  his  own 
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identified  with  the  British  nation.  He  is  the  son  of 
a Queen,  and  in  due  order  will  be  King  of  England. 
His  importance  and  interest  are  in  no  sense  individ- 
ual. They  are  purely  representative.  John  Bull 
agrees  to  regard  him  as  the  figure-head  of  the  nation, 
as  the  symbol  ef  British  national  majesty.  So  the 
whole  thing  is  a pageant.  Prince,  Princess,  Queen, 
and  all,  are  but  the  puppets  which  typify  John  Bull. 
That  worthy,  therefore,  looks  on,  and  pays  the  bill 
with  pride  and  complaceucy.  And  if  he  is  satisfied, 
are  we  to  quarrel?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not 
something  very  respectable  in  his  attitude  and  emo- 
tion ? The  lion  would  perhaps  be  rather  more  im- 
pressive if  his  claws  were  not  pared  and  his  teeth 
drawn,  but  still  the  mane  is  pretty,  and  the  eye  has 
a fine  fierce  fire.  Royalty  has  practically  ceased  in 
England.  The  King  died  when  Charles  lost  his 
head.  George  III.  tried  to  be  King  again  and  was 
snubbed.  But  royalty  had  Us  sharpest  trial  of  an- 
other kind  in  George  IV.  The  marvel  was  how  in- 
telligent gentlemen  could  consent  to  acknowledge 
such  a popinjay,  who  was  only  a popinjay,  who  had 
no  real  power  whatever,  as  their  typical  head.  Yet 
when  George  IV.  went  to  Edinburgh.  Walter  Scott 
begged  to  preserve  the  glass  out  of  which  the  sacred 
lip3  had  drank  the  toddy.  John  Bull  reveres  the 
form,  conscious  that  the  spirit  has  long  since  exhaled. 
He  calls  his  system  a Government  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  But  he  has  practically  eliminated  the 
King.  And  the  whole  system  is  raaically  changed. 

Therefore,  gentle  reader,  if  you  and  the  Easy 
Chair  had  hired  a window  in  the  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Dakin,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  (would 
that  it  might  have  been  Mr.  Johnny  Newberry’s 
* window!),  and  had  helped  pay  the  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  they  received 
for  their  “ window  accommodations,”  we  should 
have  looked  with  a little  philosophic  pitv  upon  the 
lair-haired  and  dull-looking  young  Englishman  who 
is  paid  so  handsomely  for  being  one  day  king,  upon 
condition  that  he  will  confine  himself  to  stalking 
deer,  patronizing  Sunday-schools,  and  receiving 
complimentary  addresses.  Still  we  should  have 
agreed  that  the  spectacle  was  brilliant.  The  dingy, 
smoke- begrimed  old  London  houses  tried  at  least  to 
smile.  They  made  their  windows  and  balconies  as 
gay  as  they  could  with  flags,  and  draperies,  and  gar- 
lands, and  festoons  of  crimson  cloth.  There  w*as  a 
stately  arch  on  London  Bridge  of  “ a mixed  charac- 
ter of  architecture,”  and  producing  uan  indescriba- 
ble effect, ” which  is  very  probable.  The  “ galaxies 
of  female  beauty,”  the  “most  elegant  company,” 
that  filled  the  balconies  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  Fishmongers*  Hall,  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
“with  an  energy  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the 
fair  object,  now  the  observed  of  all  observers,”  are 
described  in  the  London  papers,  as  you  see  from 
these  little  extracts,  with  the  unctuous  common- 
place of  all  such  accounts.  Then  there  was  the 
wedding-cake,  five  feet  and  a half  high,  two  feet 
and  a half  broad  at  the  base,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  built  in  four  stories.  It  was  covered 
with  devices  of  every  kind ; the  arms  of  Denmark 
and  England,  the  plumes  of  the  Prince,  the  figures 
of  the  Muses,  of  Cupid  and  Hymen,  of  the  Loves 
and  Graces : and  it  was  festooned  with  wreaths  of 
orange  flowers  between  the  many  columns.  In 
some  indescribable  way  the  niches  of  the  pediment 
of  the  cake  were  made  to  open  like  doors,  so  that 
the  blooming  bride  might  cut  it ; or,  as  the  report- 
er wrote,  with  a due  sense  of  the  weight  of  words : 
4i  When  opened,  her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess 
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of  Wales,  will  be  enabled  to  draw  the  knife  across 
the  cake.” 

The  bridal  gifts  were  very  pretty,  but  apparently 
of  moderate  cost  for  a royal  wedding.  The  only  de- 
vice that  seemed  to  be  original  was  that  of  the 
guard  for  the  wedding-ring.  This  was  a ring  set 
with  six  precious  stones,  so  selected  and  arranged 
that  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  formed  the 
word  “Bertie,”  an  affectionate  diminutive  of  Al- 
bert. The  stones  were  a beryl,  an  emerald,  a ruby, 
a turquoise,  a jacinth,  and  another  emerald.  Nor 
should  the  gift  of  the  city  of  London  be  forgotten. 

This  was  a necklace  of  thirty- two  diamonds,  with  a 
pair  of  ear-rings,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  fifty  4 
thousand  dollars.  The  city  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  present  a copy  of  Thorwaldsen’s 
Hebe  and  a pair  of  pictures  of  the  city ; while  other 
pictures,  other  statues,  albums,  prayer-books,  are  to 
come  from  other  sources.  % 

But  if  we  wish  to  sec  the  consummation  of  all 
this  preparation  we  must  hasten  from  the  window 
of  the  Messrs.  Dakin  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  Windsor,  where  the  ceremony 
itself  is  to  take  place.  There  is  an  immense  bustle 
in  the  loyal  town.  Carriages  are  rolling  rapidly 
along  the  streets.  Eager  crowds  of  foot-passen- 
gers are  every  where  collected ; and  lo ! at  half  an 
hour  before  noon,  seven — the  mystic  seven — royal 
carriages,  with  an  escort  of  horse-guards,  come 
rumbling  and  glittering  toward  St.  George’s  Chap- 
el, where  the  Hope  of  England  (no  smiling!)  is  to 
be  united  to  the  Flower  of  Denmark.  People  have 
been  jamming  and  staring  about  the  doors  since 
nine  o’clock,  and  soon  after  ten  the  fine  company 
began  to  arrive.  But  nobody  is  admitted  until  ev- 
ery thing  is  ready.  When  that  fortunate  moment 
arrives  the  happy  holders  of  tickets  pass  in,  and  the 
ushers  seat  them  all  upon  the  ranges  of  seats  cover- 
ed with  bright  scarlet  and  yellow  cloth.  A part 
of  the  archway  leading  into  the  nave  is  separated 
into  a temporary  hall  by  heavy  gold  and  purple 
silk  hangings.  Here  the  wedding  guests  and  the 
great  officers  of  state  assemble,  and  us  the  curtains 
part  occasionally  we  can  catcli  glimpses  of  waving 
plumes,  and  fluttering  clouds  of  gauzy  dress,  and 
the  flash  of  jewels. 

But  meanwhile  let  us  cast  a glance  into  the  chap- 
el. The  main  aisle  is  covered  with  a red  and  black 
carpet  with  a broad  cream-colored  border,  worked 
with  the  Prince’s  plume  and  motto,  and  his  mono- 
gram, blended  with  that  of  the  Princess,  embossed 
between.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a raised  dais,  reach- 
ed by  three  broad  steps,  covered  with  garter-blue 
velvet  cloth  worked  with  the  old  Tudor  rose.  At 
each  6ide  there  are  crimson  and  gold  seats,  with 
fringes  and  tassels  of  bullion,  for  the  royal  families 
of  England  and  Denmark.  The  screen  on  the  left 
of  the  altar  is  removed,  and  a box  for  the  diplomatic 
body  is  introduced.  The  right  screen  has  also  been 
taken  down,  and  there  is  another  box  for  the  special 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  In  this  tx)X,  the 
very  best  place  of  all  in  the  chapel,  is  reserved  a place 
for  Mr.  Frith,  the  artist,  w ho  is  to  paint  a picture  of 
the  Marriage  for  the  Queen.  At  the  left  of  the  al- 
tar and  above  it  is  the  Queen’s  box,  the  floor  of 
which  is  raised  so  that  she  may  see  and  be  seen. 

The  golden  communion-service  is  spread  upon  the 
altar.  The  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  are 
covered  with  purple  velvet.  A group  of  extraordi- 
nary beings  in  heavy  and  unmanageable  golden  gar- 
ments move  stiffly  about  They  are  heralds  and 
kings-at-arms,  part  of  the  inscrutable  Gog  and  Ma- 
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gog  of  the  British  royal  mythology — Lancaster  and 
Windsor,  Norroy  and  Clarencieux.  But  while  these 
droll  people  stalk  about,  one  of  the  famous  women 
of  this  time,  the  most  famous  of  all  who  will  be  in 
the  chapel  to-day,  looks  into  the  choir  and  goes  up 
into  the  seats  among  the  other  ladies  who  are  to 
sing  the  hymn  of  praise.  It  is  Jenny  Lind.  Less- 
er people  follow.  Duchesses,  Marchionesses,  Count- 
esses, Viscountesses,  and  the  mere  untitled,  enter  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  feathered,  diamonded,  and  clad  in 
violet  velvet  or  mauve  satin.  The  Lord  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  the  Speaker  and  his  wife,  come  shining 
in;  and  at  a quarter  before  twelve  the  illustrious 
company  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  sweep  their 
long  velvet  mantles  of  imperial  blue,  looped  at  the 
shoulders  with  white  ribbon,  up  the  able.  A cloud 
of  lawn  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Bishops.  A 
gleam  of  jeweled  orders,  and  the  diplomatic  body  are 
settling  then*selves  in  their  box. 

It  is  at  this  point,  when  the  Queen  is  about  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  celebrated  historian  Jenkins  is  over- 
whelmed, and  dissolves  in  a kind  of  ecstasy.  “It 
is,  in  truth,”  says  the  celebrated  Jenkins,  “a  scene 
of  such  stately  pomp  and  royal  circumstance  as  few 
have  ever  seen  before,  where  the  noblest  by  birth 
and  intellect,  the  greatest  and  most  revered  in  pow- 
er, are  all  assembled  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 
thi9  grand  old  choir,  like  the  treasures  of  the  nation 
in  their  carved  oak  casket.”  And  while  Jenkins  is 
thus  a prey  to  the  most  astounding  emotions,  “just 
a perceptible  movement,  a kind  of  consciousness  that 
something  has  occurred,”  apprises  him  that  the 
Queen  has  entered.  The  noble  lady  is  in  deep  wid- 
ow’s mourning.  Not  an  eye  that  sees  her  but  is 
moist  with  sympathy — not  a heart  that  thinks  of 
her  but  is  warm  with  tender  pity. 

But  hark ! while  our  eyes  aro  straining  every 
where,  and  can  not  see  enough,  there  comes  the  first, 
faint,  tar  sound  of  music  mingled  with  cheers. 

“ The  wedding  guest,  he  beats  his  breast, 

For  he  bear*  the  loud  bassoon.” 

It  is  the  stately  measure  of  the  national  anthem. 
It  cotnes  nearer  and  nearer.  There  is  some  slight 
delay;  then  the  purple  curtain  is  lifted*  and  the  trump- 
ets burst  forth  into  a paean,  while  the  royal  family 
move  slowly  and  in  superb  costume  toward  the  al- 
tar. They  all  make  a low  obeisance  to  the  Queen, 
who  rises  and  smiles  upon  her  children.  There  is  a 
louder  blare  of  trumpets  and  rattle  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  bridegroom,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  walking 
between  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  proceeds  to 
the  altar,  while  the  Wedding  March  of  Mendelssohn 
is  played  magnificently.  There  is  another  exqui- 
sitely breathless  moment  of  delay.  Jenkins,  and 
you,  and  I are  actually  faint  with  emotion.  The 
Prince  also  keeps  looking  back  at  the  purple  cur- 
tain, 11  evidently  keenly  anxious,”  whispers  Jenkins. 
Thank  Heaven,  at  last ! exclaims  the  historian,  as 
with  a great  clangor  of  trumpets  “muffled  into  a 
rich  indistinctness  behind  the  curtains,”  the  bride’s 
procession  enters.  She  is  pale  as  a white  rose,  and 
is  clad  in  white  and  silver,  and  a perfume  of  orange- 
flowers  follows  her  as  she  moves.  Eight  lovely  vir- 
gins veiled  in  white — Jenkins  gives  up  in  despair. 
“Imagination,”  he  faintly  sighs,  “must  draw  their 
pictures,  for  words  would  fail  to  paint  them.” 

The  moment  has  come.  The  bride  surrounded  by 
her  companions  stands  beside  the  Prince.  There  is 
a solemn  silence — a pause  of  expectation,  which  is 
broken  by  the  slow  and  solemn  strains  of  a hymn 
composed  by  the  Prince’s  father : 
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“This  day,  with  Joyftil  heart  and  voice. 

To  Heaven  be  ruined  a nation's  prayer ; 

Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

*‘So  shall  no  clouds  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshioe  of  their  early  d^s; 

But  happiness  in  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompass  all  their  ways." 

The  Queen  is  entirely  overcome,  and  withdraws 
into  her  pew,  while,  with  hushed  solemnity,  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  bv  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
the  Primate  of  all  England. 

Come,  gentle  reader,  the  show  is  ended.  The  two 
young  folks  are  safely  married.  The  procession  has 
passed  out.  They  stood  in  the  saloon  car  and  rolled 
away  weeks  ago.  The  draperies  are  down.  The  gar- 
lands withered.  The  Lady  Georgiana  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  is  inconsolable ; 
for  she  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  bridemaids,  and 
a slight  illness  prevented  her  from  sharing  in  the 
most  splendid  pageant  in  -which  an  English  lady 
could  take  part.  Let  us  shed  a few  tears,  and  offer 
her  the  homage  of  our  respectful  sympathy.  And 
the  other  unhappy  victims,  the  poor  folks  who  were 
squeezed  to  death  in  the  crowd  in  London  during 
the  procession  of  the  reception  and  the  illumination, 
and  into  the  condition  of  whose  families  the  Queen 
has  kindly  made  inquiry  that  she  niav  aid  them — 
have  we  a tear  pr  two  left  for  them  also  ? Grim, 
old,  dingy  London  has  resumed  its  hereditary  gloom. 

The  imperial  blue  mantles  arc  laid  away.  The  cake 
is  cut  and  consumed.  The  bridal  bells  havo  rung. 

The  bonfires  have  burned  out.  We  can  but  wish 
the  young  people  well.  We  can  but  hope  that  the 
young  man  will  be  wise — that  like  his  mother  he  4 
will  restrain  as  far  as  he  can  the  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy toward  a Republican  Government ; that  like 
his  father,  he  may  be  an  honorable,  prudent  man. 

As  for  us  Americans,  let  us  hope  that  the  future 
King  of  England  will  understand  that  the  coldness, 
and  jealousy,  and  bitterness  of  feeling  which  now 
exists  between  the  two  countries  is  due  to  no  fault 
of  ours.  Let  him  remember  his  welcome  here  three 
years  ago.  It  was  not  curiosity  merely.  It  W’aa 
good  feeling. 

And  for  the  bride,  let  two  most  illustrious  British 
poets  sing  her  epithalamium.  First,  Edmund  Spen- 
ser: 

u Now  all  is  done : bring  home  the  bride  again, 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory: 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine, 

With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 

Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay— 

Pour  not  by  cups  but  by  the  belly-full— 

Pour  out  to  all  that  will. 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest, 

For  they  can  do  it  best; 

The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer  and  their  echo  ring." 

And  second,  Alfred  Tennyson,  whose  nuptial  ode 
rings  out  like  a joyful  burst  of  bells,  cheers,  and 
bugles : 

“Sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra ! 

Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we, 

But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street  I 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 

Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet! 
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Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  1 
Make  music,  O bird,  in  the  new-budded  bo  were! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  oura! 
Warble,  O bugle,  aud  trumpet  blare  l 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towew! 

Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  1 
Utter  your  Jubilee,  steeple  and  spire! 

Clash,  ye  bells  in  the  merry  March  air! 

Flash,  ye  cities.  In  rivers  of  flro! 

Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra! 

“Sea-king's  daughter  as  happy  as  fair, 

Blissful  bride  of  a blissful  heir. 

Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 

O joy  to  the  people,  and  joy  to  the  throne, 

Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own; 

For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we. 

Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 

We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra!'* 

The  opera,  which  is  a customary  haunt  of  every 
well-ordered  Easy  Chair,  has  languished  sadly  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  has  revived  under  the  best  of  our 
managers,  Max  Maretzek,  and  has  flourished  great- 
ly. A manager  must  be  a man  of  an  incredibly  san- 
guine temperament.  For  the  experience  of  theatres 
and  operas  universally  Ls  that  they  are  but  faro 
tables  or  games  of  rouge  et  noir , at  which,  if  you 
seem  to  win,  you  are  sure  to  be  lured  on  to  play  un- 
til every  thing  is  lost.  How  long  the  indefatigable 
Maretzek  lias  been  flying  like  a shuttle  between  New 
York,  Havana,  and  Mexico ! How  perpetually  he 
has  been  bringing  out  new  companies  and  wonderful 
singers!  How  incessantly  the  papers  have  appeal- 
ed in  his  behalf  to  the  pride,  the  taste,  the  duty  of 
the  public ! How  he  has  floated  over  all  changes 
and  convulsions,  passing  through  civil  wars  and  des-‘ 
potisms  and  republics  unheeding,  but  solely  bent 
upon  changing  the  notes  of  certain*  singers  into  the 
notes  of  certain  currencies ! And  vet,  with  all  this 
devotion  and  unw^ried  patience  and  effort,  if  the 
manager  were  to  die  to-morrow,  what  sort  of  success 
would  his  estate  indicate  ? 

Yot  once  a manager  always  a manager.  The  fas- 
cination is  such  that  he  can  not  escape.  A man 
embarks  in  that  galley,  and  whether  he  discover 
that  ho  has  no  business  there  or  not,  he  still  prose- 
cutes the  doubtful  voyage.  Meanwhile  Easy  Chairs 
and  all  the  lounging  fraternity  are  the  gainers; 
while  that  remarkable  part  of  mankind  kuown  as 
fashionable  society,  owes  the  opera  manager,  and 
especially  Maretzek,  a monument  of  silver.  It  is  he 
who  has  secured  to  it  the  traditions  of  fine  society, 
which  require  the  opera.  A fashionable  society  with- 
out an  opera  is  a queen  without  a court. 

The  opera  with  us  began  properly  in  Chambers 
Street.  There  was  the  old  National,  indeed,  where 
Miss  Sherriff  sung ; and  we  do  not  forget  that  Mali- 
bran  herself  had  sung  in  the  old  Park.  But  as  an 
institution  of  our  tine  society  it  dates  from  Palmo’s 
in  Chambers  Street.  They  used  to  sing  Beliscirio 
there,  and  we  all  looked  knowing,  and  said  that  it 
was  really  very  well.  They  sang,  too,  the  plaintive, 
pathetic  Puritmi;  and  then  some  people  for  the  first 
time  felt  the  character  of  Italian  music.  The  thea- 
tre was  very  small.  It  was  prodigiously  uncom- 
fortable. But,  dear  me ! in  white  gloves  and  white 
waistcoats  (they  were  actually  worn  then),  who 
could  be  conscious  of  any  thing  but  bliss  ? 

Then  came  the  flight  up  town  to  Astor  Place. 
Palrao  was  submerged,  and  Patti  and  Sanquirico 
appeared  as  managers.  The  golden  age  of  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  was  the  brief  and  beautiful  epoch  of 
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Truth  and  Benedetti.  No  operatic  success  in 
country  was  ever  so  entirely  satisfactory,  probably, 
to  the  audience  as  theirs.  We  all  went  mad  with 
the  loveliest  of  Lucias,  and  died  in  tuneful  agony 
with  the  most  delicious  of  tenors.  Poor  Benedetti 
lost  his  voice.  The  climate  was  too  sharp,  or  he 
had  his  tonsils  cut,  or  some  sad  mishap  befell;  in 
any  case  he  lo9t  his  voice,  and  all  we  Easy  Chairs 
of  both  sexes  our  joy.  Truffi  herself  faded  after 
Benedetti  failed.  She  never  seemed  quite  the  same, 
and  gradually  she  disappeared  from  the  scene.  A 
multitude  of  singers  followed,  chief  of  whom  was 
Bosio,  whom  some  of  us — that  is,  we  who  made  up 
the  truly  wise  part  of  the  opera-goers — knew  to  be 
as  fine  a singer  as  she  was  afterward  declared  to  bo 
in  Europe.  But  the  poor  Astor  Place  house  floun- 
dered along  in  its  latter  days,  attempting  to  believe 
Parodi  a tolerable  prima  donna,  and  flying  white 
doves  to  her  from  the  gallery  on  the  night  she  ap- 
peared, with  sonnets  of  adulation  and  ecstasy  tied 
round  their  necks  and  showered  about  the  house. 

But  Steffanone  came,  took  snuff,  and  carried  the 
town  by  her  ample  self-possession  and  unctuous 
voice.  She  had  the  dowdy  air  and  pure  good-humor 
of  Alboni,  and  she  sang  with  a richness  and  fire  that 
charmed  and  surprised. 

At  last  the  huge  Academy  opened  its  doors.  It 
is  a truly  splendid  theatre ; tier  upon  tier  of  white 
and  gold  balconies,  and  all  so  brilliant  and  so  vast. 

And  here  in  the  midst  of  the  war  Maretzek  has 
brought  a troupe  from  Cuba  or  Mexico,  unknown  to 
all  of  us,  and  here  they  have  sung  to  enormous 
crowds ; while,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  long  absence  of 
a really  fine  opera,  the  gay  world  attends  in  gorgeous 
array.  The  rural  Easy  Chair,  who  strayed  into  the 
Academy  upon  any  evening  during  the  last  month, 
to  enjoy  a little  music,  was  confounded  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  toilet  whicli  beamed  upon  him  from  ev«* 
ery  side.  The  superb  chevelures,  the  elaborate 
adorning  of  heads  and  shoulders,  the  wreaths  of 
flowers,  large,  round,  full-blossomed,  the  hanging 
gardens  upon  the  heads  of  beauty  and  fashion,  were 
truly  marvelous  to  behold.  Nor  were  the  baser  sex 
wanting.  They  appeared  in  the  whitest  of  cravats, 
and  in  gloves  that  were  exquisitely  stitched  behind, 
superseding  the  modest  lemon  and  straw  kids  of  our 
prime,  0 Posthuinus ! There  were  also  dress  bon- 
nets of  glimmering  silk  and  vaporous  lace  ; lofty  in 
front,  and  planted  with  piles  and  pyramids  of  roses 
between  the  forehead  of  the  wearer  and  that  of  the 
bonnet.  But  it  was  a curious  medley ; for  as  there 
was  no  necessity  of  appearing  in  full  dress,  and  as 
honest  country  people  came  to  see  a show,  they  did 
not  prepare  themselves  to  make  part  of  it,  and  wore 
their  honest  clothes  whatever  they  might  be.  How- 
ever, the  house  was  full,  as  the  gratified  eye  of  the 
manager  perceived  as  he  entered  and  seated  him- 
self, and  waved  his  baton  for  the  overture  to  be- 
gin. 

The  opera  that  evening  was  A form*,  and  never 
was  it  so  well  played  in  New  York.  The  four  sing- 
ers were  most  excellent.  Medori,  the  prima  donna,  is 
a woman  of  great  dramatic  talent,  and  sung,  moved, 
and  stood  with  an  intensity  of  passionate  expression 
that  was  unprecedented  except  when  Grisi  sang  the 
role.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  saw  her  as 
Norma  at  the  Academy  to  see  any  one  else  in  the 
part  without  constantly  remembering  the  superb 
disdain  with  which  she  occasionally  overwhelmed 
the  audience,  which  was  pretematurally  cool  and 
indifferent.  And  the  house  was  cool,  and  the  mag- 
nificent singer  had  often  to  wrap  her  ermine  mantle 
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around  her;  and  altogether  her  remembrance  of  j 
America  can  not  be  refreshing.  I 

It  was  delightful  to  see  an  unheralded  prirna  don-  ! 
na  of  such  a large  and  noble  style  as  Medori,  and  to  ' 
see  an  opera  in  which  every  singer  was  so  interested  \ 
and  devoted.  If  they  could  only  learn  it,  spirit  is 
half  the  battle  of  success.  If  that  amiable  tenor 
who  seems  carved  in  corned  beef,  and  who  has  been  | 
tenor  regnant  so  long,  could  infuse  life  and  interest,  j 
and  some  show  of  fervor  and  passion  into  his  acting 
and  singing,  he  would  not  be  easily  supplanted  in 
popular  regard.  As  it  is,  Mazzoleni,  the  robust  ten- 
or, who  actually  makes  a human  part  of  Pollio,  car- 
ries the  most  lively  applause  with  his  spirited  sing- 
ing and  his  capital  acting. 

But  the  elegiac  Bellini  pours  only  a thin  rill  of 
plaintive  melody.  Occasionally,  indeed,  as  in  the 
finale  of  Norma,  the  themes  are  truly  beautiful  and 
forcible ; and  in  all  his  operas  there  is  a characteris- 
tic touch  of  genius.  But  there  are  few  joyous,  truly 
masterly  strokes.  It  is  the  wailing,  hopeless  Italy 
of  1830  that  we  hear  in  his  works.  And  do  all  op-  I 
eras  become  a little  wearisome  after  a time  ? There 
were  the  patriarchs  of  Palmo’s  in  the  house  that 
evening.  They  seemed  not  a year  older.  They 
bowed  and  chatted ; they  smiled  and  stepped  about. 
Was  it  all  the  same  ? Was  the  opera  as  fresh  and 
expressive  as  ever?  Or  did  they  never  care  for  the 
music,  but  only  for  the  audience  ? Or,  indeed,  was 
the  change  only  in  some  rustic  Easy  Chair,  whose 
own  taste  may  have  been  modified,  and  who  has 
been  to  school  at  the  German  Opera  during  the  win- 
ter? 

Yet  why  should  there  be  any  quarrel  ? Is  Don 
Giovanni  not  a delightful  opera  because  Fidelio  is 
grand?  Is  Dtr  Freischutz  not  inspiring  because 
Lucrtzia  is  fine?  Are  there  to  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ales  because  virtue  is  so  very  virtuous?  I 
know  a man  who  has  primroses  and  tulips,  tube- 
roses and  magnolias,  violets  and  mignonnette,  in  his 
garden,  and  it  is  not  less  delightful  than  his  neigh- 
bor’s, who  scorns  all  flowers  but  rases.  The  broader 
vour  taste,  the  more  varied  and  constant  your  en- 
joyment. Titian  and  Raphael  were  great  painters. 
But,  kind  Sir — who  can  not  stand  the  turn,  turn,  turn 
of  Bellini  — Turner,  and  Murillo,  and  Giorgione  are 
not  contemptible. 


(Editor’s  Untnttr. 

NO  more  fearful  tragedy  has  been  enacted  in 
modern  times  than  that  of  the  Indian  massa- 
cres in  Minnesota  of  last  year.  Our  next  Number 
will  contain  an  account  of  this,  written  by  one  who 
passed  through  these  terrible  scenes.  Yet  there  are 
comic  incidents  in  the  most  awful  tragedies.  The 
following  letter  is  sent  to  us  by  one  of  whom  hon- 
orable mention  will  be  made  in  the  paper  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Our  correspondent  writes  from 
Mankato,  Minnesota.  By  way  of  explanation  of 
the  letter  which  follows,  he  says: 

44  Last  November  the  officer  to  whom  this  letter 
is  addressed  had  charge  of  the  removal  from  Camp 
Sibley,  on  the  Upper  Minnesota  River,  to  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  the  Sioux  Indian  prisoners  (other  than  the  con- 
demned murderers),  consisting  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred, mostly  women  and  children.  On  the  march 
from  Fort  Ridgely  to  Eagle  Lake  two  squaws  (jrcoos- 
es)  fell  out  of  the  train,  and  did  not  come  into  camp 
that  night.  Scouts  were  sent  back  next  morning, 
but  failed  to  find  them.  Jacob  Wilson,  the  writer 
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of  the  letter — the  only  white  man  near  Eagle  Lake 
— was  requested  to  take  care  of  the  squaws  when 
they  should  regain  the  trail,  and  assist  them  to  over- 
take the  train,  or  to  forward  them  to  Fort  Snclling. 
One  squaw  rejoined  the  camp  next  night.  The 
other  was  never  heard  of  until  this  letter  of  Wilson 
gave  account  of  her.  She  was  crazy — so  reported 
by  the  Indians  when  lost.  The  4 ball’  that  Mr. 
Wilson  mentions  was  the  bill  or  voucher  given  him 
for  forage  used  by  the  train.” 

Januray  the  25  1863 

mr  Cumal  M&rch&l  Sir  I tak  the  opertuncty  of  rit- 
ing  to  you  to  let  you  know  how  I got  along  with  those  too 
scooses  that  you  left  here  whan  you  whom  past  egal  city 
one  of  tham  came  aloong  too  howra  after  the  tran  laft  I 
give  hir  a pece  and  she  want  on  after  the  tran  the  other 
came  along  a bout  soon  doon  I give  hir  a pece  and  she 
want  on  after  the  tran  1 trid  to  gat  to  come  in  to  the 
house  I cood  not  g&t  hir  in  my  wife  tried  hir  bast  to 
gat  hir  in  but  cood  not  gat  hir  in  she  sad  she  was  afrad 
of  me  she  want  of  and  the  nixt  morning  she  came  back 
on  to  the  camp  grown  again  and  1 want  out  and  brot  hir 
in  and  gave  hir  showmthing  to  cat  but  she  wood  not  eat 
it  from  me  my  wife  give  hir  some  brad  an  meat  and  she 
wachcd  and  hide  it  in  a letel  boox  that  sat  ander  the  table 
she  stad  round  as  long  as  I stad  in  the  house  I want  of  in 
the  evning  and  was  gone  about  too  owrs  while  I was  gone 
ehe  roon  of  and  I never  hard  of  hir  agan  til  the  other  day 
I found  hir  laying  on  the  prnrey  the  wolafes  had  hir  prity 
much  cat  up 

and  about  this  ball  that  you  gave  me  ns  paymant  I wood 
be  ublnge  to  you  if  you  wood  instrack  me  how  to  manage 
a bowt  gating  it  cashed  I give  it  to  u marchand  In  han- 
derson  on  a ball  that  I owed  him  he  sayes  now  that  he  can 
not  dow  anathing  with  it 

if  you  will  rit  to  me  and  dcrect  me  haw  to  manage  a bowt 
gating  it  you  will  abiage  me  very  much 

yonr  humb&l  fraud 

Jacob  Wilson. 


Office-seekers  are  abundant  enough ; but  office- 
resigners  are  not  so  plenty.  “Few  die  and  none 
resign,”  said  Jefferson.  But  t^at  now  nod  then 
somebody  does  actually  give  up  an  office  is  clear 
from  the  following  note  received  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  at  Washington  on  the  28th  of  February  last 
— name  and  address  being  suppressed  : 

Pofitmastr-r- General,  Washington  City : 

I hereby  resign,  release,  and  relinquish  all  my  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  important  position  of  Poet- 

raaster  of  i; O n,  and  to  the  profits  and  emoluments 

thereof,  iu  favor  of  some  one  who  wants  a sett  lenient  for 
life.  To  me  it  has  proved  worse  than  the  “seven  years’ 
itch and  if  one  particle  of  Christian  charity  enters  into 
the  composition  of  your  Department,  I appeal  to  it  to  re- 
lieve me  from  the  curse  which  I have  so  long  endured  with 
patience  and  humility. 

I would  suggest  the  name  of  L— i K — t,  forty-fourth 
cousin  to  the  New  York  Chancellor  of  that  name,  lie  is  a 
good,  reliable,  straightforward,  consistent,  uncompromis- 
ing, indefatigable,  gct-up-and-duHt,  Union  Republican; 
likewise  a gentleman  and  a scholar.  Now  if  there  be  any 
other  qualification  required  please  advise  me  of  its  nature, 
and  I will  vouch  that  K — t possesses  it. 

Only  relieve  me,  if  the  office  should  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Oh  relieve!  relieve  1 1 relieve! ! ! 

Yours  in  hopes  of  a speedy  relief, 

W.  W.  W , P.M. 


44  M.  K.”  writes  as  follows : 

Mr  Editor  of  Harp**’*  Magazine 
,1  thought,  I would  Drop  you  a line  in  regerd  to  the 
editorial  management  of  the  magizine  But  with  a faint 
Hope  yon  would  giv  it  anny  attentin  whotevr  I consider 
it  as  it  Is  one  of  the  Best  publised  But  I certainly  Do  not 
think  it  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  its  earlier 
years.  You  now  publish  no  more  standard  Poems  no  more 
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sketches  of  adventure  or  travels  no  more  Ilia  tori  cal.  In 
the  March  Number  you  have  a story  entitled  (for  Better 
or  for  worse)  which  seems  to  me  in  its  selfe  is  verry  in- 
complete it  leaves  every  thing  all  in  the  Dark  one  long 
continued  story  at  ouce  in  it  would  pleas  the  majority 
seems  to  me  Yours  Trudy  from  a constant  Reader. 


Tiie  parties  of  which  I speak  (says  a friendj  were 
a jocular  young  fellow  named  Aleck  S—  and  a 

jolly  young  Irishman  named  Nick  H . Nick 

was  a “ mud  boss”  on  the  “ ragin  canawl and  Aleck 
owned  an  alarm-watch,  which  he  wished  to  dispose 
of  to  Nick.  It  was  a watch  which  Aleck  assured 
Nick  would  awaken  him  at  any  given  hour  he  might 
wish  to  rise,  and  took  great  pains  to  show'  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  putting  the  alarm  works  in  motion. 
Nick  listened  with  astonishment  and  delight  to  the 
music  of  the  watch,  and  being  convinced  of  its  great 
utility  at  once  purchased  it  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  departed  highly  pleased  with  his  bargain.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  Nick  returned,  watch 
in  hand,  and  accosted  his  friend  in  the  following 
words: 

44  Be  jabbers,  lookoe  here,  Aleck.  Take  back  your 
decaitful  onld  rattle-trap,  and  give  me  back  me  mon- 
ey immajiantly.  Sure  this  botherin’  thing  is  of  no 
convainyance  at  all  at  all.  Mightn’t  I just  as  well 
wake  meself  and  git  up  at  wanst  as  to  git  up  and 
set  this  buggerin’  thing  to  wake  me  ?n 


Irish  bulls  are  not  all  dead  yet.  Every  now  and 
then  we  see  a first-rate  one  running  at  large,  but 
rarely  a bigger  one  than  this,  which  was  caught 
among  the  buffaloes  lately.  When  the  reader  comes 
to  the  third  resolution  of  the  following,  adopted  at 
a meeting  of  our  Catholic  friends  at  Buffalo  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  he  will  see  the  bull,  horns  and  all : 


1.  Resolved,  That  a company  be  formed  of  stockholders 
for  the  erection  of  a Catholic  Institute,  in  order  to  meet 
the  different  wants  of  this  Catholic  community,  viz. : To 
have  a suitable  HalL,  in  which  our  Fairs.  Social  Meetings, 
Concerts,  Gymnasia,  etc.,  can  be  held;  as  also  to  give  the 
Catholic  youth  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  their  spiritual  and  bodily  faculties,  and  in 
which  they  may  find  a place  for  necessary  recreation, 
without  endangering  their  holy  faith  or  their  morals. 

2.  Resolved , That  the  stock  or  principal  capital  for  the 
foundation  of  this  Institute  be  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, divided  in  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

8.  Resolved^  That  each  shareholder,  no  matter  how  many 
■hares  he  holds,  shall  have  only  one  vote,  with  an  addi- 
tional vote  for  every  five  additional  shares. 


A few  years  ago  there  lived  in  a little  town  in 
Vermont  an  elderly  man,  a doctor  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  a joke,  and  could 
get  off  some  very  good  ones  himself.  As  this  town 
was  not  far  from  tlie  Massachusetts  line,  and  as  the 
laws  in  that  State  respecting  matrimony  made  re- 
quirements that  many  did  not  wish  to  comply  with, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  near  the  line 
wishing  to  have  the  nuptial  knot  tied  to  cross  over 
into  Vermont,  where  the  laws  were  less  severe.  As 
the  Doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  tying  such  knots  he 
was  generally  applied  to  by  all  for  miles  around. 
It  was  very  common  for  these  applications  to  be 
made  in  the  night,  and  frequently  at  quite  a late 
hour,  by  those  that  came  from  a distance.  The 
Doctor  was  so  used  to  being  called  up  for  that  pur- 
pose that  he  felt  quite  sure  of  a job  of  the  kind  when- 
ever he  was  waked. 

It  was  on  a very  rainy  night  in  the  month  of  May 
that  the  old  Doctor  was  waked  from  his  very  sound 
slumbers  by  a rapping  on  his  bedroom  window.  He 
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arose  and  inquired  who  was  there.  The  answer 

was,  “J T and  lady.”  The  Doctor  said, 

uDo  you  want  to  be  married?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
prompt  reply.  44  Join  hands,  ” said  the  Doctor.  This 
was  immediately  done,  when  the  Doctor  continued : 

“Under  the  window  in  stormy  weather 
1 Join  this  man  and  woman  together; 

Let  none  but  Him  who  rules  the  thunder 
E'er  put  this  man  and  woman  asunder." 

The  foregoing  is  sent  to  the  Drawer  by  44  J.  T. 
B.,”  of  Illinois,  who  says  that  it  actually  44  occurred 
in  the  town  of  Vernon,  Vermont.”  We  can  not 
prove  that  it  did  not  happen  then  and  there ; but 
the  same  story,  with  the  same  verse,  only  a little 
more  coarsely  expressed,  is  told  of  Dean  Swift.  J. 
T.  B.  has  tried  to  pass  off  an  old  story  as  a new  one. 
lie  is  not  the  first  who  has  attempted  it ; and  some 
of  these  days  we  propose  to  give  a batch  of  these 
attempts,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  au- 
thors. Our  materials  are  quite  abundant 


In  a town  in  Connecticut  resides  a man  who  made 
a fortune  in  the  milk  business  by  not  giving  full 
measure.  As  he  grew  rich  he  thought  he  would 
change  his  occupation  to  something  more  respecta-  ^ 
ble,  and  accordingly  bought  a grist-mill.  In  con- 
versation with  his  wife  he  said  he  did  not  feel  right 
about  the  cheating  which  he  had  practiced  in  the 
milk  business,  and  wished  some  way  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  he  could  repay  in  the  grist-mill  what 
he  had  cheated  in  the  other.  At  last  they  settled 
on  the  following  plan,  which  was  to  have  the  meas- 
ures made  which  they  took  toll  with  as  much  too 
large  as  the  milk-measures  were  too  small. 


An  old  lady,  a resident  of  Providence,  who  had 
never  ridden  in  the  cars,  was  persuaded,  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  her  children  James  and  Mary,  to  ac- 
company them  on  an  excursion,  she  all  the  time 
saying  that  she  knew  something  would  happen. 
She  took  her  seat  with  fear  and  trembling,  taking 
hold  of  the  arm  of  the  seat  next  the  passage-way. 
The  train  was  late,  as  excursion  trains  are  usually, 
and  in  coming  around  a curve  the  Boston  express 
train  was  on  the  same  track,  both  nearing  each  oth- 
er rather  faster  than  was  pleasant.  The  momentum 
of  each  train  was  nearly  lost,  and  they  onhf  came 
together  with  a chuck,  which  pitched  the  old  lady 
on  her  face  in  the  passage-way  between  the  seats. 
She  rose  to  her  hands  and  knees,  and  looking  back, 
asked,  44  Jeemes,  do  they  alius  stop  like  that  ?” 

Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  advertisement 
of  a cabinet-maker  of  Cazenovia,  New  York : 

COFFINS. 

A FULL  assortment  of  sizes  of  Coffins  already  on  hand. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  old  t cork. 
Prices  for  all  to  suit  the  times. 


In  Nelson  (a  village  better  known  under  the  eu- 
phonious title  of  Skunk  Hollow)  there  used  to  live 
a rough  old  genius  named  James  Bumpus,  and  call- 
ed—by  his  familiars  at  first,  and  at  last  by  every 
body — Jim  Bump.  One  day  as  he  went  rolling 
through  the  little  village,  half-seas  over,  he  saw, 
thrown  carelessly  upon  the  ground,  a bag,  upon 
which  stood  out  plainly  the  characters  44  G.  B.”  Old 
Jim  stopped,  looked  at  it  askant,  and  at  last  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph,  muttering, 

44  G.  B. — Gim  Bump.  That  bag’s  mine  /” 

On  another  occasion  old  Jim  came  home  pretty 
tight  again,  having  been  to  Cazenovia  after  a barrel 
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of  floor.  Meeting  one  of  his  cronies,  he  said  to  him, 
in  his  gruff  voice, 

, “Jerry,  been  to  town  to-day — bought  a bar’l  o’ 
flour — paid  five  dollars  for’t — ’ll  bet  yo  a quart  o’ 
beer  yo  can’t  guess  how  much  I paid  for’t.” 

“Five  dollars,”  said  Jeny. 

“Oh,  now,”  said  old  Bump,  “that  ain’t  fair! 
Somebody's  been  tollin'  yoT 

From  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  we  have  a 
couple  of  stories : 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  near  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  the  baggage  of  our  regiment  was  destroy- 
ed by  Wheeler’s  rebel  cavalry,  about  2500  strong. 
General  Stanley,  the  commander  of  cavalry,  collect- 
ed about  2000  men,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Wheel- 
er. Becoming  separated  from  my  company,  I was 
riding  along  a by-road  at  a leisurely  pace,  when  I 
saw  coming  toward  me  a man  on  horseback,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  coal-black  face  was  changed  to 
a dishwater  color,  I recognized  him  to  be  “lien,” 
the  company  cook.  He  was  coming  on  at  a tremen- 
dous gallop,  and  evidently  scared  to  within  an  inch 
of  his  life ; his  wool,  if  it  did  not  “ stand  on  end,” 
became  at  least  almost  straight,  fright  having  tak- 
en the  kinks  out. 

“ Hen,”  said  I,  “ what  on  earth  is  the  matter?” 

Throwing  his  arms  up  wildly,  utterly  regardless 
of  his  horse,  he  yelled,  rather  than  cried,  in  a most 
ludicrously  absurd  tone, 

“ Ise  skedaddling,  massa ! Ise  ske-dad-dling !” 

The  poor  fellow  had  more  to  fear  than  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  fiendish  spirit  of  Wheeler’s  caval- 
ry may  imagine,  for,  had  he  been  caught,  he  would 
have  had  his  brains  blown  out. 


During  the  advance  from  Nashville  Rosecrans 
had  given  orders  that  no  fires  should  be  built.  He 
had  a habit  of  riding  around  the  outposts  of  the 
anny  to  observe  how  his  orders  were  kept.  So,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  18G2,  while  riding  along  the 
top  of  a hill,  alone,  on  the  very  extremity  of  our 
right,  just  below  him,  he  saw  a fire,  with  a party  of 
men  gathered  round  it. 

“ Hallo,  boys ! what  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?” 

“ Second  Michigan  infantry,”  replied  the  soldiers, 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  as,  owing  to  the  darkness, 
they  could  only  see  he  was  a mounted  man,  and  no 
more. 

“Haven’t  yotf  heard  the  orders  about  making 
fires,  boys?” 

“Yes;  but  we  thought  we  would  make  a little 
coffee.  Besides,  the  4 Butternuts’  can’t  see  us  here.” 

Just  as  he  said  this  a shell  from  one  of  the  ene- 
my’s batteries,  the  gunners  of  which  had  observed 
the  light,  fell  into  the  very  centre  of  the  little  crowd, 
and  bursting,  killed  and  wounded  four  of  them. 

“That’s  right,  boys !”  cried  the  General ; “make 
your  coffee,  break  the  orders,  and  catch  the  shells!” 


Mr.  Nesbtt,  of  Northern  Vermont,  is  not  distin- 
guished for  liberality,  either  of  purse  or  opinion. 
His  ruling  passion  is  a fear  of  being  cheated.  The 
less,  whether  real  or  fancied,  of  a few  cents  would 
give  him  more  pain  than  the  destruction  of  our  en- 
tire navy.  He  one  day  bought  a large  cake  of  tal- 
low at  a country  store  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  On 
breaking  it  to  pieces  at  home  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a large  cavity.  This  he  considered  a terrible 
disclosure  of  cupidity  and  fraud.  He  drove  furious- 
ly back  to  the  store,  entered  in  great  excitement, 
bearing  the  tallow,  and  exclaiming, 
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“Here,  you  rascal,  you  have  cheated  me!  Do 
you  call  that  an  honest  cake  of  tallow  ? It  is  hol- 
low ; and  there  ain’t  near  so  much  of  it  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be ! I want  you  to  make  it  right!” 

“Certainty,  certainly,”  replied  the  merchant. 
“ 111  make  it  right.  I didn’t  know  the  cake  was 
hollo^.  Let  me  see ; you  paid  ten  cents  per  pound. 
Now,  Mr.  N.,  how  much  do  you  suppose  that  that  hole 
would  weigh  f" 

Mr.  N.  returned  home  with  the  dishonest  tallow, 
but  was  never  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  not  been 
cheated  by  buying  holes  at  ten  cents  per  pound. 


A friend  of  mine  (writes  a friend),  residing  in 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  has  a little  son  about  nine 
years  old.  A neighbor  of  this  friend  has  a lovely 
and  interesting  daughter  of  about  the  same  age. 
These  children  have  been  playmates  and  fast  friends 
for  several  years,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
like  circumstances,  are  often  bantered  on  this  child- 
ish attachment.  Lately  Uncle  Sam  E , the  fa- 

ther of  the  boy,  met  little  Jennie  on  the  street. 

“ What  profession  do  you  want  Alva  to  study 
for?”  said  he,  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  at 
the  same  time  stroking  affectionately  the  glossy 
curls  of  the  little  maiden. 

“Oh!”  said  she,  with  a confused  hesitation  and 

an  interesting  lisp,  “I  don’t  know,  Misther  E . 

I tbouldn’t  like  to  have  him  be  a ministher,  I gueth.” 

“And  why  don’t  you  want  him  to  be  a minister, 
Jennie?”  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling. 

“Oh!  cawth,”  replied  she,  blushing  and  looking 
down  vrith  unaffected  modesty,  “ ministbers’  chil- 
dren never  have  any  fun.” 


An  unknown  correspondent,  from  whom  we  hope 
to  hear  again,  sends  to  the  Drawer: 

Mollic’s  Hans,  who  didn’t  “whistle  in  Dutch,” 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a transaction,  or  rather  series  of 
transactions,  that  will  be  enjoined  by  such  of  your 
readers  as  are  printers ; others,  generally,  will  not 
understand. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of requires  the 

general  laws  and  certain  other  public  documents  to 
be  printed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  English.  As 
Spanish  is  a foreign  Language  “double  composition” 
is  of  course  allowed.  The  other  day,  in  looking  over 
some  old  archives  in  the  Controller's  office,  I found 
a lot  of  bills  for  the  Spanish  laws  of  1851-52,  in 
which  double  price  was  charged  for  press-ioork,  be- 
cause it  was  in  a foreign  language ! Could  impu- 
dence go  further  ? 


We  have  an  eccentric  justice  of  the  peace  in  this 
vicinity,  a thoroughly  honest  man,  always  trying 
to  do  justice  between  his  neighbors,  but  entertaining 
the  utmost  contempt  for  lawyers,  and  an  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law.  In  a 
case  before  him  recently  justice  wras  on  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff,  but  he  had  slept  on  his  rights  until  he 
had  legally  lost  them.  The  defendant  called  his 
Honor’s  attention  to  the  fact,  and  alleged  a decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  point.  His  Honor  didn’t 
believe  it.  The  case  was  brought  and  read,  and 
authorities  piled  up,  Ossa  on  Pelion.  His  Honor 
rubbed  his  spectacles,  looked  at  the  parties,  scruti- 
nized counsel,  examined  the  books,  drew  a long 

breath,  sighed  heavily,  and  said,  “Yes,  Mr.  T , 

it’s  so ; but  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  make  a fool 
of  itself  it  is  no  reason  why  I should.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Sir,  the  Supreme  Court  is  a nuisance.  I over- 
rule its  decision  on  the  point,  Sir,  and  give  judgment 
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for  the  plaintiff.’'  The  appeal  papers  went  up  the 
same  day. 

A gentleman,  and,  notwithstanding  the  joke 
gotten  off  at  his  expense,  a very  clever  one  (using 
clever  in  both  the  English  and  American  sense), 
who  does  the  irritable  and  indignant  tyrants  of  old- 
en times,  having  the  fear  of  certain  lawsuits  ahead, 
called  early  one  morning  on  a gentleman  of  our  bar 

with,  44  Mr.  C , I wish  to  retain  you,  during  my 

stay  in  the  city,  to  defend  any  actions  that  may  be 
brought  against  me.”  Jim,  who  bad  probably  been 
clawed  by  the  tiger  the  night  before,  or  accidental- 
ly got  too  much  whisky  in  his  punch,  or  met  with 
some  other  mishap  that  rendered  him  like  bruin 
with  a bruised  cranium,  looked  at  the  actor  a min- 
ute, and  growled  out,  “Sorry,  Sir,  but  can't  do  it; 
engaged  since  your  first  night  on  t’other  side ; evi- 
dence perfect,  oral  and  ocular;  could  convict  an 
angel  under  it;  Shakspeare’s  heirs,  Sir — murder — 
clear  case;  good-morning!"  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  player-man  looked  elsewhere  for  counsel. 


A correspondent  in  the  army  of  the  Union  now 
in  Tennessee  says  that  the  Drawer  is  an  institution, 
and  around  the  camp-fires  is  the  life  of  the  circle. 
He  writes : 

During  the  pursuit  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  the  body-servant  of  General  Bragg  was  cap- 
tured. Being  brought  before  General  Buell,  he  was 
questioned  as  to  incidents  of  the  battle.  Among 
other  things,  he  said : “ Dem  gun-boats  of  youm  is 
mighty  institutions.  De  night  arter  the  battle, 
when  the  seccss  ware  in  vour  tents,  s’posin’  d^y  would 
have  a fine  time,  de  big  guns  on  the  boats  would 
go  boom.  Den  a big  shell  would  corno  up  through 
the  woods,  blazin'  like  a lamp-post,  a-huntiu'  the  se- 
cess  and  say  in',  4 Whar  is  you ! t char  is  yon  /'  and 
wharever  it  would  find  a big  crowd  it  would  drop 
right  down  thar.”  The  deep  voice  of  the  old  negro 
so  closely  imitated  the  whirr  of  a large  shell  that 
the  assembled  generals  burst  into  a hearty  laugh. 


When  Colonel  Daniel  M‘Cook's  regiment  was 
lying  at  Camp  Dennison,  a brawny  recruit  from  one 
of  the  eastern  counties,  who  stuttered  badly,  was 
put  upon  guard-duty  for  the  first  time.  A citizen 
attempted  to  pass  the  line.  Recruit  yelled  out, 
“H-h-h-alt!”  The  citizen,  who  either  did  not  un- 
derstand him  or  paid  no  attention,  was  going  on, 
when  the  sentinel  carefully  laid  his  bright 44  Spring- 
field”  upon  the  ground,  and  knocked  the  intruder 
down,  saying,  in  his  stuttering  way,  44  There,  now, 
mind  the  next  time.  If  I ain't  much  with  the  frog- 
sticker  yet  I'm  heavy  with  the  fist.”  The  recruit's 
fine  behavior  at  Perryville  afterward  showed  that 
he  soon  became  44  heavy”  with  the  musket. 

Nearly  every  person  who  is  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  halcyon  militia  days  can  recall  the  in- 
terest which  General  S , of , took  in  the 

*4  general  trainings.”  The  General’s  early  education 
was  sorely  neglected ; but  nothing  daunted,  he  con- 
tended he  could  use  big  words  as  well  as  the  law- 
yers who  thought  themselves  so  great.  Once,  when 
attempting  to  drill  the  nondescript  crowd  which 
muster-days  invariably  collected,  ho  became  very 
impatient  at  the  awkwardness  of  his  Falstafiians. 
Mounting  a log  near  by,  and  after  obtaining  silence, 
he  angrily  said, 

44  It  is  a strange  phrenomena  you  can’t  go  through 
that  revolution , so  that  you  can  march  down  to  the 


deepott  in  solid  phlanixes , giving  an  emolument  of 
eclatt  to  the  corpsee  /”  The  General's  eloquence  ex- 
cited a laugh  at  least,  and  we  are  satisfied  there  are 
few  passages  in  the  English  language  its  equal. 


Very  much  such  a man  was  old  Squire  C , 

one  of  the  first  clerks  of  Cass  County,  Missouri.  The 
Grand  Jury  had  come  into  court  to  report  a lot  of 
indictments  which  it  had  found,  and  upon  w hich  the 
foreman  had  properly  indorsed  44  A true  bill,”  sign- 
ing hp  name.  The  clerk,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  simplicity  with  which  Justice  was  clothing  her- 
self, wrote  upon  each  indictment,  under  the  fore- 
man’s name,  the  following : 44  We,  the  undersigned 
jurors,  concur  in  the  above  effluvia."  To  which 
each  juror  signed  his  name,  supposing  it  was  some 
of  the  44  lawyers’  fixins.” 

44  Burrisl  Betts,”  writing  from  Josephine  Coun- 
ty, Oregon,  sends  us  some  extracts  from  a poem 
which  he  has  amused  himself  44  with  writing  w'hile 
living  alone  and  mining  in  the  mountains  of  South- 
ern Oregon.”  The  following  is  his  picture  of 

4‘THE  MINING  LIFE  OF  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THOSE 
WHO  RUN  AFTER  GOLD  EXCITEMENT8. 

“Back  to  his  lonely  camp  at  close  of  day 
The  luckless  miner  wends  his  weary  way, 

In  pensive  study  where  on  earth  to  make 
Another  raise,  a small  provision  stake. 

Uncombed,  unwashed,  unshaven,  and  unshorn, 

Ilia  clothes  in  strips  by  chaparral  are  torn; 

Toes  peeping  from  his  boots,  and  battered  hat, 
Tired,  wet,  and  weary  as  a drowned  rat: — 

How  changed  from  him  we  in  the  city  knew. 

In  stove-pipe  beaver,  and  a long-tailed  blue, 

Cigar  in  mouth,  and  carpet  sack  in  hand. 

By  steamer  bound  to  California  land. 

His  store  of  wood,  collected  for  the  night. 

To  dry  his  clothes,  and  cook  his  little  bite : 

A broken  shovel  fries  his  meat,  and  bakes 
A hasty  mixture  of  unleavened  cakes; 

An  oyster-can  for  tea-pot  will  suffice. 

And  pine  or  fir-leaves  Hyson’s  place  supplies. 

His  supper  over,  he  improves  a chance 
To  patch  with  flour-sack  his  demolished  pants. 

In  musing  mood  he  listens  to  the  sound 
Of  night  winds  moaning  in  the  woods  around; 

The  mountain  wolf  or  cougar’s  long-drawn  howl, 
The  shrill  coyote  and  the  hooting  owl; 

While  as  he  plied  his  busy  bisk,  thus  ran 
The  meditations  of  the  lonely  man.” 

Of  which  44  meditations”  we  have  only  space  to 
give  the  eight  concluding  lines,  which  certainly  im- 
ply that  there  may  be  disadvantages  connected  even 
with  gold-digging : 

“Poor  as  the  Prodigal  who  fed  with  swine, 

11U  dimes  all  spent  in  rioting  and  wine. 

Chased  by  misfortune  over  bill  and  dale 
Like  a stray  dog  with  tin-pail  at  his  tail ; 

Too  poor  to  leave,  and  out  of  luck  to  stay. 

The  chance  is  small  to  ever  get  away: 

Thus  thousands  live,  exposed  to  all  the  ills 
That  luckless  miners  suffer  in  the  hilU.” 

A Des  Moines  contributor  tells  ns  what  one  of 
the  little  ones  said : 

Upon  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  the  last  extra 
session  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  several  members 
>yere  in  the  Auditor’s  office,  drawing  their  per  diem 
and  mileage,  when  44  Maggie,”  a wee  five-year- 
old,  the  adopted  daughter  of  one  of  the  State  officers, 
who  was  in  the  office,  asked  one  of  the  Honorable 
Members  to  “play  horse”  with  her— he  to  be  the 
horse.  * 

“ Why,  Maggie,”  said  1, 4 4 you  shouldn't  make  a 
horse  of  "the  gentleman.” 
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44  Oh !”  said  Maggie,  44  he  isn’t  a gentleman ; he’s 
a Legislator* man !” 


A smart  little  girl  lives  in  Illinois,  as  the  saying 
below  will  certainly  show : 

“A  little  three-year  old,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Professor  in  our  Academy,  had  been  taught  the  need 
of  a new  heart,  and  encouraged  to  pray  for  it.  One 
day  she  had  made  some  great  mistake,  and  developed 
a large  degree  of  native  depravity.  When  the  storm 
of  passion  had  passed  and  reason  resumed  h#  sway 
her  father  asked  how*  it  happened  that  she  should  be 
so  very  naughty.  4 Well,’  said  she,  after  a moment, 

4 pa,  I asked  God  to  make  me  a new  heart  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  he  hasn’t  got  it  done  yet.’ 

44  Another  little  girl  gave  us  an  explanation  of  a 
part  of  the  Sabbath-breaking  in  community : 

44  Her  father,  who  was  a pastor  in  one  of  our 
churches,  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  an  accidental  minister  one  Sabbath,  and 
thought  of  inviting  him  to  dinner  between  services. 
The  little  girl  heard  this  arrangement,  and  said, 

44  4 Ma,  will  the  man  come  here  to-day  ?* 

“Being  answered  that  he  probably  would,  she 
cried  out, 

44  4 Why,  it  is  Sabbath  day  !* 

44  4 Yes,’  said  her  mother;  4 but  he  is  a minister, 
and  your  father  wishes  to  talk  with  him.’ 

44  4 Oh  yes,  ma ; be  is  a minister,  poor  man,  and 
doesn’t  know  any  better  I’  ” 

Among  some  of  the  earlier  records  of  justices* 
transcripts  in  Kansas  is  the  following.  A man  had 
been  arrested  for  stealing  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a bee- 
hive, or,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  writ,  44  a 
bee  gum.”  The  justice,  in  sending  the  papers  up  to 
court,  made  this  only  indorsement,  44  He  slipped  me 
on  the  oxen , but  1 cotch  him  on  the  bee  gum”  We 
defy  any  Eastern  record  to  exceed  this  in  concise- 
ness. 


J.  Pierson  was  a man  of  impulse  and  impatience, 
had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  swearing,  but 
tried  to  reform,  and  joined  the  44  meeting.”  He  was 
boarding , and  one  day  after  dinner  had  a violent  fit 
of  colic.  In  his  agony  he  thrashed  about  in  his 
room ; and  finally  liis  landlady  sent  a servant-girl  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  She  got  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  turned  back  and  reported  that  the  gentle- 
man swore  so  terribly  that  she  dared  not  go  in.  He 
heard  the  report.  The  landlady  went  in  to  inquire 
how  he  was. 

44 Madam,”  said  he, 44  that  poor  Irish  heathen  you 
sent  here  can’t  distinguish  praying  from  swearing!” 

A chaplain  in  our  army,  whom  we  gravely  sus- 
pect to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  story,  writes  to  the 
Drawer  from  the  West,  and  tells  this  first-rate  one : 

A clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois 
having  heard  that  a portion  of  the  country  was  with- 
out “the  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel” — in  fact, 
had  had  no  minister  in  those  parts  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant — resolved  to  give  them 
a 44 service”  on  the  Lords  day.  Notice  was  stuck 
up  at  the  cross-roads  that  preaching  might  be  ex- 
pected next  Sunday  in  the  school-house.  Men  came 
from  all  directions  across  the  prairie ; some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  wagons,  but  all  with 
%uns  in  hand,  in  hopes  of  meeting  game  on  the  way, 
and  thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Passing 
over  the  preliminaries  of  a meeting  thus  strange  and 
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novel  to  most  of  the  comers,  we  find  the  preacher 
44  holding  forth”  on  the  duty  of 44  observing  the  Sab- 
bath,” when  all  at  once  the  dogs  (outside)  set  up  a 
terrible  yell,  as  hounds  do  in  sight  of  the  deer ; for 
a noble  stag  had  thrust  his  antlers  in  sight  through 
the  opening  wood.  All  at  once,  as  the  deer  was  seen 
through  the  windows,  there  was  a rush  made  for 
the  shot-guns  and  rifles,  stacked  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  in  less  than  no  time  the  room  was 
cleared  of  all  save  an  old  man  with  crutches  and 
the  preacher.  As  long  as  the  old  man  sat  still  the 
preacher  went  on  with  his  discourse.  But  the  fever 
of  excitement  extended  even  to  the  lame  man,  who 
suddenly  gathered  up  his  crutches  and  made  for  the 
door. 

“Well,”  said  the  parson,  out  of  patience,  44 this 
is  too  much ; it  is  all  in  vain !” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  the  lame  man,  as  he  jerked  him- 
self on  to  the  door— “oh  no ; I think  they’ll  catch 
him !” 

And  catch  him  they  did.  They  were  generous 
enough  to  offer  the  preacher  the  fore-quarter,  as  the 
Levites  did ; but  as  it  was  killed  on  the  Sabbath  he 
modestly  declined. 


In  the  window  of  a store  on  Broad  Street,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  may  be  seen  the  following : 

44  This  Store  has  removed  to  184  Market  St.” 


A emend  in  Baltimore  says  : 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  Eutaw  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  city,  an  amusing  incident  transpired, 
which  we  think  worthy  a place  in  the  Drawer. 

The  occasion  was  a Sabbath-school  anniversary,  and 
the  capacious  edifice  was  crowded  with  bright -eyed 
boys  and  girls  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  general- 
ly. Among  the  speakers  was  the  Rev.  John  G r, 

of  a sister  church,  who  spoke  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly of  the  surpassing  interest  he  felt  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  the  beneficent  influence  they  exerted 
upon  the  rising  generation,  etc.,  and  concluded  with 
an  exhortation  to  his  hearers  to  contribute  liberally 
to  the  collection,  44  which  is  now  about  to  be  lifted, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  w'hose  anniversary  we 
celebrate  to-day then,  turning  to  the  stew  ards,  he 
remarked,  44  The  stewards  will  please  wait  upon  the 
collection  and  take  the  congregation  up !”  To  judge 
from  the  excessive  tittering,  the  “little  onea”  rel- 
ished the  mistake  hugely. 

Here  is  another:  One  night,  during  a protracted 
meeting  held  not  long  since  in  one  of  our  churches, 
the  exercises  were  continued  much  beyond  the  usual 
time,  when,  in  the  midst  of  ejaculations,  the  pastor 
arose  to  close  the  meeting,  and  gravely  announced 
to  the  44  sisters  and  brethren”  that 44  it  is  now  about 
time  to  bring  our  close  to  the  meeting  I” 

One  of  our  Boston  subscribers  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  nigger  wit  that  is  as  bright  as  any  thing 
that  comes  from  the  “Hub 

In  one  of  our  large  warehouses  here  the  porter,  an 
44  intelligent  contraband,”  had  a great  propensity  of 
laughing  at  other  people’s  mistakes,  and  always  took 
the  opportunity  to  tax  the  delinquent  with  his  short- 
comings before  a crowd.  The  system  of  shipping 
goods  at  this  establishment  was  this:  To  give  a 
ticket  to  the  porter  with  the  number  of  packages 
and  the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  they  were 
purchased,  that  they  might  be  selected  from  among 
other  goods  of  a similar  nature,  and  no  mistake 
made.  Now  it  seems  he  had  a ticket  given  him 
with  only  the  numbers  on  ; and  he,  thinking  he  hod 
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a good  joke  on  some  oneY  wrote  the  name  on  himself 
and  shipped  the  goods— treasuring  up  the  ticket, 
however,  until  near  the  close  of  business,  when  he 
finds  the  delinquent  talking  over  the  transactions  of 
the  day  with  his  fellow-clerks.  He  immediately 
presents  the  ticket  to  one  of  the  number,  and  asks 
him  what  he  should  think  of  a man  that  would  give 
him  a ticket  like  that?  The  party  replied  “that 
the  ticket  is  all  right.”  “ Ah  ! but,”  says  the  con- 
traband, pointing  to  the  name,  “dat  little  epitaph 
wern’t  on  dar  when  it  first  come  to  me !” 


For  the  benefit  of  metropolitan  book-keepers 
4 4 and  the  rest  of  mankind”  I send  you  a copy  of  a 
bill  made  out  and  presented  to  me  by  a neighbor. 
The  whole  thing  is  44  as  true  as  preachin’.”  Let  me 
premise,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  I was  44  im- 
proving” a piece  of  land — my  present  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  the  great  State  of  Missouri — and  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Davis  to  board  the  hands — carpenters, 
plasterers,  etc. — who  were  putting  up  the  buildings 
for  me.  There  are  other  miscellaneous  items  in  the 
bill  which  will  explain  themselves. 

This  the  25th  day  of  July.  1800. 

Mr  Isnck  Snucka  m.D. 

Acoant  withe  joab  Davis 

28  to  four  days  Board  a peas  for  Woods  an  Boy  he 
Went  home  two  Nites  charge  2 dollars  per 


Weak $2  00 

Augest  the  4 Woods  on  Boy  6 days  a peas  he  Went 

home  two  Kites 8 00 

Augest  2 an  3 an  4 an  7 for  mr  Hay  Good  Board. . . 1 00 

9 to  1 Lod  of  poles  22  2 Joists  0 sleapers  thirty  in  all 

for  cutting  and  timber  and  haling 4 00 

9 an  10  an  11  on  12  for  mr  John  Battel  Board  one 

Nite  Gon 1 00 

for  hors  three  days  at  50  pr  day 1 50 

for  holing  appels  & on  loding 1 00 

to  one  lod  of  coal  holing  at  5 cents  a bushel 4 00 

To  a Bout  one  acre  or  mor  of  corn  tliat  Wood  have 

maid  8 Barrels  at  15 ) per  Barrel 12  00 

1 Gug  at  15  c»’nts 15 

to  holing  one  lod  of  hay <8  00 


totel  Dew. . . .$42  65 

Joab  davis 

Mr.  J.  Davis  is  an  original  at  accounts.  He  has 
his  own  method,  and  an  “ illegunt”  method  it  is  too. 
I have  settled  several  claims  he  has  held  against 
me.  Here  is  one  of  his  accounts  now  in  my  posses- 
sion : 

Doct  I.  Snucka 

this  acount  Dew  Joab  Davis  May  23th  1862 


For  Sowing  oats  and  for  holing  three  Lods  of  Wood 
Wich  Charly  Jones  a Greed  to  let  me  have  a 

liors  four  day : $2  00 

24  for  cutting  & holing  1 lod  of  Green  Wood 3 00 

19  to  lltfcel  over  four  half  days  plowing  in  corn  ....  2 f:0 

11th  for  hors 6 ) 

for  hore  to  hunt  Yours  By  your  Brother 50 

for  hors  Working©  in  Buggy 50 

for  hors  Goen  to  Mill tfc) 

for  oxen  Taken  Stalkes 60 

To  4 plankes  for  Bares  24  feet  to  Plank  When  I Was 

at  St  Louis $ 00 

for  oxen  too  days  a haling  of  fodder 1 50 


totel  Dew $13  60 

Joab  davis 


Uncle  Moses  Bump 'was  vastly  weather-wise. 
One  awfully  dry  summer,  when  the  parched  earth 
had  not  been  blessed  with  a shower  for  six  weeks,  a 
neighbor  sent  his  son  on  an  errand  to  Uncle  Moses, 
and  strictly  enjoined  upon  him  that  before  he  came 
away  he  must  get  the  old  man’s  opinion  concerning 
the  probable  duration  of  the  drouth.  So  before  leav- 
ing he  told  him  that  his  father  wished  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  the  weather.  Uncle  Moses  went  out, 
and,  after  a long  and  careful  inspection  of  the  brassy 
sky,  said,  oracularly, 


“Well,  Stephen,  thee  may  tell  thy  father  that  if 
we  don’t  get  rain  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks 
we  shall  have  a remarkable  dry  time.” 

A very  safe  prediction. 

From  our  gallant  armies  of  the  West  the  Drawer 
receives  larger  supplies  of  good  things  than  it  gets 
from  the  Potomac  or  the  South.  Here  are  sam- 
ples : 

One  year  ago  this  winter  we  were  stationed  at 
Bird's  Point,  Missouri.  Secessionists  were  then  sup- 
posed to  have  44  rights  that  a soldier  must  respect,” 
and  there  were  stringent  orders  against  jayhawk- 
ing. Colonel  (now  General)  Oglesby  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Eighth  Illinois.  Well,  one  day  his 
fife  and  drum  majors  went  out  into  the  woods  to 
practice  a new  tune.  Attracted  no  doubt  by  the 
melody,  a fine  fat  shoat  of  musical  proclivities  came 
near— alas ! for  the  safety  of  his  bacon,  too  near — for 
our  bass-drummer,  44  by  a change  of  base,”  made  a 
base  attack  on  his  front ; while  the  fifer,  by  a bold 
and  rapid  fiank  movement,  charged  him  in  the  rear. 
’Twas  soon  over;  a few  well-directed  volleys  of 
clubs  and  other  persuasives  were  applied,  and  piggy 
went  dead  again — a martyr  to  his  love  for  music! 
But  how  to  get  the  deceased  pork  into  camp? — 
“That’s  what’s  the  matter”  now.  After  considera- 
ble discussion  an  idea  strikes  the  drummer  (not  so  as 
to  hurt  him):  4 4 We  will  put  him  in  the  drum.” 
44  Just  the  thing,  by  hokey!*  said  the  fifer.  One 
head  was  taken  out,  and  the  hog  stowed  in,  and  our 
heroes  started  for  their  quarters,  carrying  the  dram 
between  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  regiment 
went  out  for  a dress  parade ; and  the  Colonel,  some- 
what vexed  at  the  absence  of  the  principal  musi- 
cians, no  sooner  saw  the  gents  than,  in  a voice  of 
reprimand,  he  ordered  them  to  take  their  places  with 
the  music.  The  drum-bearers  halted,  looked  at  each 
other,  then  at  the  Colonel — but  said  never  a word. 
The  Colonel  repeated  his  order  in  a style  so  emphatic 
that  it  couldn’t  be  misunderstood.  The  dealers  in 
pork  felt  a crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  an  explana- 
tion had  become  a 44  military  necessity.”  So  the 
drummer,  going  up  close  to  the  Colonel,  in  a low 
voice  made  him  acquainted  with  the  status  of  affairs, 
winding  up  with,  4 4 We  Mow,  Colonel,  to  bring  the 
best  quarter  over  to  your  mess.”  4 4 Sick,  eh  ?”  thun- 
dered the  Colonel.  44  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first  ? 
Go  to  your  quarters?  — of  course  B&t-tal-ion, 
r-i-g-h-t  f-a-c-e ! ” The  Colonel  had  fresh  pork  for 
supper. 


Manifold  are  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  the 
soldier-man  to  come  it  over  the  seceshers  (a  term 
that  includes  all  citizens  in  these  benighted  regions), 
especially  if  there  is  an  unusual  tightness  in  the 
money  market— and  there  generally  is. 

4 4 Once  upon  a time,”  after  a weary,  dusty,  fore- 
noon’s march,  we  halted  for  an  hour  or  two’s  rest. 
A snug-looking  farm-house  being  invitingly  near,  a 
couple  of  my  comrades  went  over  and  called  for  din- 
ner. Their  names  were  Theodore  and  Levi  (for 
short,  The  and  Love),  and  their  united  finances  a 
three-cent  stamp  and  a pewter  dime.  44  But,”  said 
The,  in  an  encouraging  whisper  to  Leve,  “don’t  be 
uneasy;  I know  a dodge  that  never  fails.  Why, 
I’ve  had  a dozen  dinners  on  it,  and  it’s  as  good  as 
new  vet.”  You  see,  The  was  raised  in  Philadelphia, 
and  so  he  just  naturally  took  to  ’cuteness  as  a baby 
does  to  measles.  Well,  the  dinner  was  in  due  sea- 
son cooked,  eaten,  and  pronounced  good.  “Now, 
landlord,”  said  The,  pulling  out  his  purse  with  the 
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air  of  a millionaire,  “ what’s  the  bill  ?”  “ One  dol- 

lar for  both  of  yer,”  said  the  host.  44  Veiy  reasona- 
ble— very,"  remarked  The,  in  a patronizing  way,  ex- 
amining his  wallet  the  while,  as  though  looking  for 
something.  “I  say,  Leve,  have  you  any  small 
bills?”  ‘‘Nary  a one,”  was  the  auswer.  “Well, 
now,  that’s  bad,”  soliloquized  The ; * ‘ and  I’ve  no- 
thing less  than  a twenty ! I suppose,  landlord,  you 
couldn’t  change  a twenty-dollar  bill?”  “Wa’al, 
yes ; I reckon — let’s  see  what  bank  it’s  on  !”  For  an 
instant  The  stood  as  though  death-struck ; and  then, 
without  a word,  both  broke  as  though  the  w'hole 
Southern  Confederacy  were  in  hot  pursuit.  44  Well,” 
ejaculated  The,  as  he  bolted  from  the  house,  14  who’d 
have  supposed  that  any  one  round  here  could  change 
a twenty-dollar  bill  ?” 

The  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  which  must  be  re- 
membered by  every  body  who  read  of  the  desperate 
defense  of  Battery  Robinet,  at  Corinth,  has  in  its 
ranks  some  chaps  who  love  fun  as  well  as  a fight. 
When  it  came  into  the  service,  the  old  belts  and 
plates  which  had  been  manufactured  in  peace  times 
for  the  Ohio  Volunteer  Militia  wrere  not  all  disposed 
of,  and  the  waists  of  the  Twenty-seventh  were  conse- 
quently all  labeled,  O.  V.  M.  Though  the  U.  S.  has 
displaced  most  of  these  initials,  a few  of  the  old  ones 
are  still  in  use.  On  the  4th  of  October  a corporal, 
wearing  one  of  the  old  belts,  was  in  command  of  a 
squad  who  were  bringing  in  some  rebel  prisoners. 
After  our  men  had  passed  the  compliments  of  the 
day  with  their  prisoners,  and  the  canteens  were  duly 
emptied,  one  of  the  rebels  inquires,  “Corporal,  what 
the  devil  does  O.  Y.  M.  stand  for  ?”  44  Oh ! my  plate, 
you  mean?”  says  the  Corporal;  “that  stands  for 
Ohio  Visiting  Mississippi,  lie  hud  a few  made  on 
purpose  for  this  campaign  /” 


One  of  the  high  privates,  whose  knapsack  had 
been  thrown  away  during  the  fight,  and  who  had 
consequently  44  nary  a change,”  found  himself,  three 
weeks  after,  in  a situation  demanding  a rcconnois- 
sance.  He  had  taken  off  his  only  shirt,  and  was 
minutely  examining  it,  when  his  Captain,  making 
a tour  of  inspection,  come  in  and  inquires,  44  What 
is  the  matter?”  Rising  and  saluting,  high  private 
answers,  44 1 didn’t  think  it  right,  Sir,  to  have  these 
fellows  all  on  duty  at  once ; so  l teas  dividing  them 
off  into  relief  |/n 

From  one  of  the  hospitals  we  get  this  character- 
istic incident  for  the  Drawer : 

An  Irish  soldier  had  died,  and  left  behind  him  at 
home  an  affectionate  father  and  a faithful  wife  to 
weep  over  the  news  of  his  death  and  to  mourn  his 
loss.  The  usual  letter  was  written  by  the  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  the  ward.be  died  in,  stating  the 
fact  of  his  death,  and  asking  their  pleasure  as  to  his 
effects  and  remains.  In  due  time  the  answer  came, 
and  ran  something  like  this : Ilis  dues  from  Govern- 
ment (about  six  dollars)  were  to  be  carefully  for- 
warded ; but,  owing  to  the  expense,  they  had  con- 
cluded not  to  send  for  his  body,  but  had  lidacently 
waked  his  clothes!” 


Up  in  the  Green  Mountain  State  they  have  their 
own  fun,  as  a few  letters  from  a friend  in  those  parts 
will  show : 

Sutton’s  store,  in  Vergcnnes,  used  in  old  times  to 
be  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  round  about  There  the  farmers  44  most 
did  congregate”  to  trade  and  gossip,  and  the  old 


topers  to  await  the  chances  of  a treat  to  a nip  of 
Sutton’s  St.  Croix,  or  “old  Jamaica  sperits.”  It  so 
happened  at  one  of  these  seasons  of  gossiping  that 
Sutton  had  a New  York  merchant  visiting  him,  to 
whom  he  introduced  some  of  the  solid  men  present, 

but  gave  Captain  P , an  old  hunter  and  trapper, 

the  “go  by.”  Now  Captain  P considered  him- 

self quite  as  good,  at  least,  as  any  body  else,  and 
could  not  “ abear”  such  a slight,  so  he  stalked  up  to 
tho  New  Yorker  and  performed  the  ceremony  for 
himself  in  this  wise : 

“Mr.  Jones,”  said  he,  “my  name  is  Captain  Jo- 
seph P , the  greatest  hunter  in  all  this  northern 

kentry ; perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  me?” 

Upon  this  old  Joe  Whitlock,  an  old  soaker  whose 
powers  of  absorption  were  almost  unlimited,  stag- 
gered up  and  introduced  Aimself : 

44  Mr.  Jones,  my  name  is  Old  Joe  Whitlock,  the 
greatest  old  drunkard  in  all  this  northern  country ; 
perhaps  you  mought  have  heard  of  me?” 

Captain  P left  suddenly,  and  old  Joe’s  clay 

was  moistened  many  times  and  often,  free  of  ail 
expense  to  the  owner. 

Old  Captain  B , of  Vergennes,  was  largely 

engaged  in  the  coopering  business,  and  being  in 
want  of  a quantity  of  hoop-poles,  beset  Joe  Whit- 
lock to  furnish  him  a lot. 

44  Why,  Cap’n,”  said  Joe,  44 1 hain’t  got  no  hoop- 
poles!1’ 

“Well,  well,  Joe,  steal  ’em — steal  ’em ! You  can 
steal  ’em,  can’t  you  ?” 

In  a few  days  Joe  answered  the  Captain’s  ques- 
tion by  delivering  several  loads  of  the  desired  arti- 
cle, for  which  he  received  money  enough  to  keep 
him  in  a state  of  exceeding  bliss  for  a month. 

“Now,  Joe,”  said  the  Captain,  after  paying  him 
for  the  staddles,  4i  how  did  you  get  ’em  ?” 

44  Why,  stole  ’em,  Cap’n,  of  course,  as  you  told 
me  to.” 

44  Yes,  I know,  but  where  did  }Tou  steal  ’em  ?” 

44  Oh,”  said  Joe,  jingling  the  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  44  up  in  your  woods , Cap'n .” 

Tradition  saith  not  how  Captain  B — — relished 
Joe's  method  of  putting  his  advice  in  practice,  nor 
whether  he  ever  thereafter  employed  him  in  the 
getting  of  bis  hoop-poles. 

A lady  friend  of  outs  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
relates  a grave  incident  in  that  neighborhood : 

In  a small  town  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  was  a 

well-known  toper,  Uriah  G , familiarly  called 

“Riah.”  A funeral  service  had  been  held  there, 
and  the  tomb  door  closed  after  the  interment,  but, 
by  some  oversight,  left  unfastened.  Riah,  reeling 
by  soon  after,  in  a state  of  oblivHjusness,  was  seized 
by  a couple  of  wags  and  gently  seated  in  the  tomb. 
The  seclusion  and  repose  were  at  first  harmonious 
with  his  feelings ; but  in  a few  hours,  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  having  evaporated,  he  found  himself  in 
44  the  wrong  pew,”  and  commenced  shouting  lustily 
for  help.  A frightened  townsman,  hearing  the  din, 
concluded  that  the  deceased  friend,  so  recently  in- 
terred, had  suddenly  been  resurrected,  and  made  off 
as  fast  as  his  trembling  limbs  would  bear  him,  spread- 
ing on  all  sides  the  startling  tidings.  In  a short 
time  the  minister  and  many  of  the  friends  who  had 
attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  had  again  gathered 
around  tho  tomb.  The  door  was  opened,  when,  to 
their  intense  amazement,  out  stalked  Riah ! ejacula- 
ting, as  he  did  so,  with  energetic  gratitude,  4 4 By 
I Hokey,  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  out!” 
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Floras  2.— Hgsib  Toilet. 


with  a button  at  top,  and  edged  with  a narrow  gui- 
pure., 

The  Home  Toilet  may  be  made  of  any  season- 
able material*  The  under-sleeves  are  of  Mechlin 
net,  with  cuffs  of  blue  taffeta,  and  trimmed  with 
edging*  of  lace. 


IN  the  Stueet  Dress  the  pardossus  is  of  black 
silk,  with  ornaments  in  braid,  with  Brand*- 
Iwurgs.— Another  pleasing  style  also  of  black  silk, 
is  made  mantilla-shape — the  upper  portion,  the  lino 
of  the  waist,  and  the  lower  border  being  trimmed 
with  narrow  flounces,  set  on  with  box  plaits,  each 
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